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'He  being  Dead,  yet  Speaketh.' 


C.  H.  SPURGEON'S  SERMONS.  2,750  Numbers 
already  issued.  A  New  Sermon  added  to 
the  Series  Weekly.     Volumes  1  to  47  now 

ready.      TSm   CBChm      Spoclal  Terms  on  Amplication. 


It  was  the  usual  practice  of  Hr.  Spurgeon  to  preach  three  times  weeliiy— twice  on 
Sunday,  and  on  Thursday  evening  the  Sunday  morning  Sermon  being  published  the 
following  Thursday.  The  Publishers  are  now  using  the  remaining  Manuscripts,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  continue  the  Weelcly  Issue  of  the  Sermon,  together  with  the  Exposition 
of  Scripture,  for  many  years  to  come.  A  copy  will  be  sent,  post  free,  to  any  address 
in  the  world  for  one  year,  6s.  6cl. ;  for  six  months,  3s.  3cl.    All  Back  Numbers  in  Stock. 


A    SPECIMEN  SERMON,   and  A    TEXTUAL   SUBJECT  INDEX  of 
2,700  SERMONS  sent  Post  Free  on  receipt  of  Post  Card. 


C.     H.    SPURGEON'S     AUTOBIO- 

CRAPHY»  compiled  by  his  Wife  and  Private  Secretary,  handsomely 
bound  and  profusely  illustrated,  complete  in  4  Vols.     los.  (xt  each. 

The  late  Dr.  C  A.  Berry  wrote  :—"  In  this  wonderful  narrative  Mr.  Spurgeon 
lives  and  speaks  once  more,  and  in  such  a  manner  that,  while  pratifjing  per- 
sonal interest  in  a  remark»ble  career,  fresh  evidence  is  supplied  of  the  richness 
of  those  '  sources  '  whence  sprang  the  faith  and  work  of  this  servant  of  God." 

THE   TREASURY   OF   DAVID.     Con- 

taining  an  Original  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  ;  a  Collection  of 
Illustrative  Extracts  from  the  whole  range  of  Literature;  a  Series  of 
Homilftical  Hints  upon  almost  every  verse;  and  List  of  Writers  upon  each 
Psalm.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Complete  in  7  Vols.,  ?s.  each.  May  also 
be  had  in  calf  and  half-calf  bindings.  Of  these  Volumes  148,000  have  been 
sold. 

THE     GOSPEL     OF    THE     KING- 

DOM  >     A  Pcpular  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.    By 
C.    H.    Sturgeon.      Preface   by  Mrs.  Spurgeon.      6*.;    half-calf,    loj. ; 
calf,  155. 
"A  characteristically  fresh  and   racy  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St, 
Matthew.*' — The  Bookman. 

MY    SERMON-NOTES.     A    Selection   of 

264  Outlines  of  Discourses  delivered  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle. 
Parti.  Genesis  to  Proverbs.  PartlL  Eccleaiastesto  Malachi.  2.«.  6^^.  each. 
Parts  I.  and  11.  bound  together  in  i  Vol.,  cloth,  5s.  Part  ill.  Matthew  to 
Ac's.  Part  IV.  Romans  to  Revelation,  as.  (d.  each.  Parts  III.  and  IV,, 
bound  together  in  i  Vol.,  5s. 

WTien  a  preacher,  be  he  lay  or  regular,  finds  himself  severely  pressed  for  a 
subject,  he  will  find  here  an  outline  clearly  drawn,  a  good  deal  of  filling  up, 
and  a  little  lot  of  stories  or  pithy  bits  to  season  the  whole. 

LECTURES    TO    MY   STUDENTS. 

A  Selection  from  Addresses  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Pastors' 
College,  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  President.  First 
Series.    Thirty-ninth  Thousand,    as.  6d, 

Second  Series  of  LECTURES  TO 

WIY  STUDENTS-  With  Illustrations  of  Posture  and  Action.  2s.  6</. 
Twenty-fourth  Thousand. 

THE    ART     OF     ILLUSTRATION: 

Third  Scries  of  Lectures  to  my  Students.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  President. 
2S,  6c/. 


in  S   Vols,    3Ba. 


ti 


THE     LIFE     OF     OUR      LORD.' 


By  C.  H.  spurgeon. 


OUR     LORD'S     MIRACLES.       Containing    107 


Containing  65  Ser- 


Sermons.    2  Vols.^  cloth  gilt,  7«.  each. 

OUR    LORD'S   PARABLES. 

mens.     Cloth  gilt,  7s, 

THE    MESSIAH  :    Our  Lord's  Names,   Titles,   and 

Attributes.    Sermons  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.    Cloth  gilt,  7s- 

CHRIST  IN   THE   OLD  TESTAMENT.      By 

C,  H.  Spurgeon.  Sermons  on  the  Foreshadowings  of  our  Lord  in  Old 
Testament  History,  Ceremony,  and  Prophecy.  Cloth  gilt,  7s. 
"  The  Church  does  not  yet  know  what  a  great  saint  and  doctor  she  possessed 
in  Mr.  Spurgeon.  If  religion  is  to  be  derived  from  revelation,  and  if  theology 
is  to  be  kept  close  to  Christian  experience,  living  or  dying  therewith,  then  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very 
rhiefest  of  theologians.  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  remarkable  beyond  most  preachers- 
for  the  passion  and  intensity  of  nis  personal  love  for  Cnrist." — The  British 
Ifeek/y. 

"TILL    HE    COME."       Communion    Medi- 

tations  and  Addresses.    Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6rf. 
*'  This  is  a  choice  volume.    The  great  atoning  sacrifice  is  grandly  expounded, 
and  its  blessed  results  made  clear.     The  volume  is  calculated  to  deepen  the 
spiritual  life  of  its  readers,  and  therefore  we  trust  it  will  be  read  by  many." — 
The  Chrisdan. 

THE  SOUL  WINNER;  or,  How  to 

Lead  Sinners  to  the  Saviour.    Cloth  gilt,  3s.  td. 

AN    ALL-ROUND    MINISTRY.      Ad- 

dresses  to  Ministers  and  Students.    Cloth  gilt,  3s.  bit 

ONLY   A    PRAYER    MEETING.      40 

Prayer-Meeting  Addresses  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.    Cloth  gilt,  3s.  td. 

GOOD  TIDINGS  OF  GREAT  JOY. 

Christ's  Incarnation  the  Foundation  of  Christianity  (Central  Truths  Series,. 
Vol.  L),  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.    Cloth,  is.  td. 


Spurgeon 's     Devotional     Works 

Suitable  for  Commencingr  the   New  Year. 


THE     INTERPRETER;    or,  Scrip- 

ture  for  Family  Worship :  being  selected  passages  of  the  Word  of  God  for 
every  morning  and  evening  throughout  the  yrar,  accompanied  by  a 
running  comment  and  suitable  hymns.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Cloth,  25s. ; 
Persian  morocco,  32s.  ;  Turkey  morocco,  43s.  Cheap  Edition,  cloth  uj.  6d.\ 
imitation  morocco,  gilt  edges,  21s.  ' 

MORNING     BY      MORNING;     or, 

Daily  Readings  for  the  Family  or  the  Closet.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Qotb,  3S.  6d. ;  morocco,  red  and  gilt  edges,  j$.  id.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-fourth  thousand. 

EVENING     BY    EVENING;     or. 

Readings  at  Eventide  for  the  Family  or  the  Closet.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  morocco,  red  and  gilt  edges,  ^s.  6d.   Ninety-eighth  thousand! 


MORNING  AND   EVENING   DAILY 

READINGS*  New  Edition  on  India  paper,  in  one  volume.  Rojal 
32mo,  736  pages,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. ;  leather,  55.  ;  calf  or  morocco, 
7S.  M. 

THE     CHEQUE     BOOK    OF    THE 

BANK  OF  FAITH.  Being  Precious  Promises  arranged  lor  Daily 
Use.  With  briel  Experimental  Comments.  Cloth,  3s.  6*i. ;  Persian 
morocco,  r?d  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  6<i. 

C.      H.      SPURGEON'S      TWELVE 

SERIVIONS    SERIES.     1  ony^ight  kipds,  i.s.  each,  is.  srf.  post  free. 

Christmas,  New  Year,  The  Atonement,  The 
Resurrection,  The  Holy  Spirit,  etc.,  etc. 


Sena  far  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  full  particulars  of  aUG.  H.  Spurgeon's  Works, 

LONDON  :    PASSMORE  &  ALABASTER,  4,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  E.G. 
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FREDERICK  WARNE&Go;s 

PUBLICATIONS. 

AT   ALL   BOOKSELLERS   AND    LIBRARIES. 


USEFUL    CHRISTMAS    GIFT-BOOKS. 

An  Invaluable  Book  for  Clergymen,  Sunday-School  Teachers,   and  for  the 
General  Study  of  the  Bible. 

"Be  sure  you  buy  a  genuine  unabridged  Cruden,  ard  ncne  of  the 
modern  substitutes,  good  as  they  may  be  at  the  price.  You  need  only 
one :  have  none  but  the  best." — Extract  from  a  Leciurt  by  Rev.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon. 

Cruden's  Complete  Concordance. 

EDITED    BY    ^VILLIAM    YOUNGMAN. 

The  Titles  and  Prices  of  the  Three  Stattdard  aud  only  Unabridged  Editions 
of  this  Work  are  as  follous  : — 

1st.       THE    STUDENT'S    EDITION. 

Super-ro^ai  8vo,  cloth  gilt 3s.   6d. 

2nd.     THE    STANDARD    EDITION. 

Imp.  8vo,  black  cloth,  gilt,  red  edges,  Steel  Portrait  . .     Ss.   Od. 

3pd.      THE    IMPERIAL    EDITION. 

Imp.  8vo,  cloih  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  Steel  Portrait  . .     78.   6d, 


Note. — The  advantages  of  these  Editions  over  all  other  so-called  cheap 
issues  are  that  the  type  is  new  and  legible:  the  text  of  Youngman  s 
is  recognised  as  the  best,  and  the  full  C^ncordarice  of  the  Apocrypha 
is  given,  besides  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  I'roper  Names  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  their  meaning  or  Signification  in  their 
Original  Languages— a  Concordance  to  the  Pi  oper  Names— Summary 
of  the  Contents  of  the  Holy  Bible— and  also  a  Complete  Summary  of 
the  Contents  of  all  the  Chapters  of  the  New  Testament. 

These  New  Editions  are  without  doubt  the  Most  Complete  and  the 
Cheapest  Crudens  issued,  and  contain  more  References  and  more 
Suppiemenlary  Matter  of  great  value  than  any  other  popular  Con- 
cordances. 

DICTIONARY  OF  QUOTATIONS 

From  Ancient  and  Modern,  English  and  Foreign  Sources, 

Including  Phrases,  Mottoes,  Maxims,  Proverbs,  Definitions,  Aphor- 
isms, and  Sayings  of  Wise  Alen,  in  their  bearing  on  Life,  Literature, 
Speculation,  Science,  Art,  Religion,  and  Morals  ;  especially  on  the 
modern  aspects  of  them. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  AVOGD. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  668  pp. ,  price  7s.  6d. ;  or  half-morocco,  gilt 
top,  and  index,  price  10s>  6d.,  containing  30,000  Quotations  and  a 
most  complete  Classified  Index. 


THE     LIFE     OF     WESLEY, 

and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism. 

By  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

Edited  by  the  Kev.  J.  A.  Atkinson,  M.A,,  D.C.L.     With  Steel 
Portrait. 

This  excellent  and  valuable  biography  has  well  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions uf  Its  author,  and  the  present  Lditor  has  done  his  work  with  care 
and  skill. 

Almost  every  work  on  the  subject  published  since  "Southey's  Life" 
was  issued  has  been  read  and  consulted  in  its  preparation,  and  New  Notes 
added. 

KATE  GREENAWAY'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Pplce  3s.  6d.  each. 

A  DAY  IN  A  CHILD'S  LIFE.  Music  by  Myle.s  B.  Foster. 
With  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Kate  Greenaway.  Post  4to, 
picture  bevelled  boards,  cloth  back. 

UNDER  THE  WINDOW.  Pictures  and 
Rhymes  for  Children.  Sixty-four  pages, 
printed  in  Colours.  Post  4to,  varni.shed 
picture  boards,  cloth  back. 

MARIGOLD  GARDEN.  Pictures  and 
Rhymes.  Sixty  pages,  printed  in  Col- 
ours. Post  4to,  varnished  picture  boards, 
cloth  back. 

'LITTLE  ANN,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Jane  and  Ann  Taylor,  with  Illustra- 
tions in  Colours  by  Kate  Greenaway. 
Medium  8vo,  sixty-four  pages,  cloth 
gilt. 

*  Aleo  picture  boards,  cloth  back, 
price  29.  (d. 


A  ComplaU  CitAlagva  may  b.  had  on  appUmtln  ts  tlu  PubUihtri. 


London : 
FREDK.  WARNE  &  CO.,  Chandos  House,  Bedford  St.,  fitrand. 


The  "  R.  T.  8." 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT-BOOKS 


Please  send  a  Post  Card  (gin'ng  name  and  Address)  fo  the 

Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster  Row,  London,   and  ask 

for  the  Societ/s  NEW   ILLUSTRATED    LIST, 


ANNUAL    GIFT'BOOKS. 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR  ANNUAL. 

Supor-roynl  8vo,  1,100  payt-s.  With  ninny  Illusitraiions,  A  liaiulsome  lloolc  for  I'rcscnra- 
tioii.  Containing  poitL.lar  Stories  by  Sli.AS  K.  HuCKlNG,  Lilian  1  UK.NKK,  M.  H. 
Curn\vall-1-Ki.;h.  Leslie  Keith,  Helen  Zimmekn,  Louis  Beckk,  and  many 
other  writers.    7/6  cloth  boards. 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  ANNUAL. 

Iiiipt.-rial  8vo,  812  pa^es.  Profusely  Illustrated  witli  coloured  aiul  otht-r  pictures,  Louy 
Siorits  by  AMi  1-f,  FhLVKE  and  DaviU  l-iALL.  bliorl  btories  and  inu■re^tul^J 
Papers  by  Sakah  UoUdne^'.  M.  B.  Manwi-ll,  ihe  BiSHoi'  ui-"  Durham.  1  he 
late  blSHOF  OF  LONDON,  The  BISHOP  UF  DHRRV.  Dr.  CHI-FORn,  HH.H  PRICE 
H ur, HHS,  and  many  other  cminetit  wrliers.     7/6  cloth  gilt. 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  ANNUAL. 

The  iive}ity-thiyd  i'oliiuu  0/  Tlili  HOYS  0H\\  PAPhK, 

832  pajfcs.  Wuh  many  Illustrations,  including  12  coloured  or  tinted  plates.  The  Volume 
contains  12  8T0RIEU  by  Dr.  GuRDuN  SlABLHS,  K.M,.  W.  J.  MakX.  J.  .MaCOONAI.D 
uxLEY.  Harold  A\'hrv,  W.  U.  CUlk,  1-.  Curso.n  bRiriEN,  Rev.  V.  L.  Wmih- 

CHLRCH,  J.  HAVELOCK  JARRAM,  BUKNETl'  FAI,L0\V,  'OHN  A.  HnUilNSON,  1", 
B.  PoKHSlEK,  Ali-KED  Colhi-xk  :  and  60  SHORTER  TALES  by  LOUis  Becke, 
G.  MaNVILLK  Fenn,  DA\'1D  KeK,  Pall  Blake,  and  many  other  v.iiters.     8/-  cloth. 

THE  GIRL'S  OWN  ANNUAL. 


The  Tiveuty-second  i'oluiiie   0/  i'lJi:    CiRL' 
832  pages.     Copiously  lIlustratiMl  witli  tinted  a 
tiHi-.L    rURNKK,    Leslie    Ki-.i  m.    Mrs. 
RICHARDS,  and  many  SHORT  STORIES  by 


OllW  I'APHR. 
Id  other  pictures.  4  LONG  STORIES  by 
(i.  DE  llokNE  \ .\\y.\;\  .llld  L.MMA 
ithcr  i:opui;ir  writers.     8-cKitlj, 


With  the  November  bd.  parts  New  Volumes  of  each  of  the  above 

four  Magazines  were  commenced. 
New  £eadera  should  begin  with  November. 
Please  ask  for  these  magazines  at  the  Bookshops  and  Bookstalls. 

A  MOST  INTERESTING    HISTORICAL   GIFT-BOOK. 

creichton-the  story  of  some 


ENGLISH  SHIRES, 

By  the  laie  MaNDELL  Cki-lit.H  loN.  D.  I>.. 
HIizabetli,"  "A  History  of  the  I  apacy,"  etc. 
Ready  Oct.  10. 

AN  ARTISTIC  GIFT-BOOK. 


Lord  Bishop  of  London,  author  of  "  Queen 
Demy  8vo,  cloih  gilt,  tt/-  net  (by  post  6/1). 


Harper-AN   ARTIST'S  WALKS    IN 
BIBLE  LANDS. 

By  HENKV  A.  Harper.  Author  of  "Walks  in  I'aiesiine,"  etc.  With  a  Photogravure 
Proiitispiece  and  ti(ty-five  other  Illustrations  from  drawings  by  tlje  Ai^thor.  super- 
royal  8vo.  cloih  gilt,  b-  net  (by  post  6/0). 

A    DEVOTIONAL    GIFT  BOOK. 

THY   HEART'S   DESIRE.     A   BOOK 

OF  FAMILY  PRAYERS. 

By  Kcv.  (i.  S.  Bakkki  I.  D.D.,  tlie  Kev.  G.  V..  ASKhk,  M.A.,  tl.c  lalu  Rev.  WM. 
Ki)HhKls.  IJ.A.,  diiil  A\'.  1.  I<^\\LI-.^'.  I-:dited  liy  ihe  Kev.  KlCHAKii  I.uvl-.ll.  M.A. 
Large  crown  avo,  cloth  yilt.  buniisl.eil  edjjeb,  b  -. 

A  GIFT-BOOK  FOE  LOVERS  OF  NATURE. 

Pike-woodland,     field    and 

SHORE:      WILD     NATURE     DEPICTED 
WITH  PEN  AND  CAMERA. 

By  UL1\  ER  (..  I'IKE,  Author  of  ■■  in  Birdl^aiid  with  l-ieUl-Glass  and  Camera  "  With 
two  coloured  J  lates,  and  101  iiii^ravin^  01  budb.  Annuals,  and  insects,  from  photographs 
taken  direct  from  ^alu^e  by  ihe  Auilwr.     Crown  8vo,  cioih  gill,  0/- net  (by  post  b/i;. 

The  first  three  editions  sold  in  a  few  iveeks.        i-'ourth   f'dition  >i07i'  ready. 

IVIOULE-THOUGHTS  FORTHESUN- 
DAYS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

By  the  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM,  I)K.  HANDI.EV  C.  G.  .MolLH.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
g'k.  3.«. 

SILAS  HOCKING'S  NEW  STORY  OF  FREE  CHURCH  LIFE. 

HOCKING-THE      AWAKENING      OF 
ANTHONY  WEIR. 

By  Silas  K.  HoCkINc,  Author  of  "liod's  Outcast."  "  The  Day  of  Recompense,"  "  The 
lieart  ol  Man,"  "  in  &piie  of  l-n'.e,"  etc.  Wiiuwrven  Ulusiiatioiis  by  Hakulij  CDPFlNii. 
Crown  tJvo,  cloth  gut,  a.b. 

DAVID  LYALL'S  NEW  STORY. 

Lyall  — THE       GOLD       THAT 

PERISHETH. 

By  IJa\id  LVAlL,  Auilior  ol  -'The  Land  o'  the  Leal."  clc.  With  seven  liUstralionb  by 
W  .  H.  C.  GkouME.     Crown  8vo,  cloin  jfiU   3,«. 

GIBERNE-ANTHONY     CRAGG'S 

TtNANT. 

By  A^..^KS  GlliEKNR.  Author  of  •■Gwcndoliuc."  "  Through  the  Liiin,"etc.  With  three 
luustrauoiib  by  LANCELOT  bl'EED.     Crown  BVO,  ch.itli  ^ilc.  ./6. 

Stretton-DAVID    LLOYD'S    LAST 
WILL. 

By  HeSBA  bTRHTTON,  Author  of  "  Jessicas  I-'frst  Prayer,"  "Throuyh  a  Needle's  liye," 
•■  file  Lords  lurse bearer,"  etc.  Witli  a  i-roiuispicce  by  LaNCEluT  bl'EliU.  Ciown 
8vo,  clotil  g>lt«  2/ti. 

DOUDNEY-LADY   DYE'S    REPARA- 
TION. 

By  SARAH  DoUDNB^',  Author  of  "  laiiet  Darney's  Story,"  etc.  With  four  Illustrations 
by  i'ERCy  TARRANT.     CiOWii  8vo,  clotli  gilt,  2/6. 

KEITH-CYNTHIA'S  BROTHER. 

By  Leslie  Keith,  Author  of  "our  Street,"  •' Kaipn  Ellisons  upponuoity,"  etc. 
With  five  iUuatrations  by  HARuld  CuPPIng.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gUt,  S/tt. 


THE   RELIGIOUS  TRAGT  SOCIETY, 

66,  Paternoster  Row,   London. 

Please  write  for  the  Society's  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LIST. 


December,  1901] 
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A    PRESENTATION    PORTFOLIO,    WITH    SEPARATE    PLATE 
PORTRAITS  OF    DR.    WHYTE,    DR.    PARKER,    AND    DR.    McLAREN 
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Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  oti  December  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Neivsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  cominuiiicate  ivith  them. 


WE  wish  all  our  readers  a 
trust  that  the  fare  we 
in  this  special  number  of  The 
give  them  satisfaction. 
We  do  not  think  we 
have  published  a  number 
on  which  more  time, 
pains,  and  expense  have 
been  spent.  The  port- 
folio containing  plates  of 
Dr.  Parker,  Dr.  Maclaren, 
and  Dr.  Whyte,  perhaps 
the  three  most  famous 
preachers  in  the  British 
Isles,  will,  we  are  sure, 
be  treasured  in  many 
hQmes.  It  is  now  just 
about  ten  years  since 
another  preacher  of  com 
manding  genius  and 
world  -  wide  influence  — 
Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon 
— passed  to  his  rest,  and 
we  have  commemorated 
that  anniversary,  as 
worthily  as  we  have  been 
able,  in  our  si.xteen-page 
Spurgeon  Supplement. 
Among  the  other  features 
of  special  interest  we  will 
venture  to  mention  the 
new  biography  of  Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn  and  Mrs. 
Ramsay's  article  on 
Smyrna.  Our  present 
number  is  even  more  than 
usually  rich  in  illustrations. 


Merry  Christmas,  and  we 
have  provided  for  them 
British    Monthly   will 


Pkolo  by  Hills  &•  SaunJers,  Oxford 

DR.  GORE,  THE  BISHOP-DESIGNATE  OF  WORCESTER 


A  VERY  gratifying  response  has  again  been  made  by 
our  readers  to  our 

Prize  Offer  to  Amateur  Photographers. 

We  have  received  a  great  many  interesting  photographs, 
with  accompanying  paragraphs,  and  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  awarding  the  First  Prize  of  One  Guinea  to — 
Dr.  John  Cross, 

English  Presbyterian  Mission, 

Amoy,  China, 
for  the  photograph  of  "A  Chinese  Kirk  Session." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded 

to— 

Pastor  W.  SoLTAU, 

McAll  Mission, 

36,  Rue  Godot  de  Manroy, 

Paris, 

for   the    illustrated   paragraph   on    Ix   Bon   Messager,    the 

mission-boat  of  the  McAll  Mission  in  France. 

Five  Shillings  will  be  paid  for  each  of  the  other 
photographs  by  our  readers  which  appears  in  this  number. 
We    hope    to    receive    many    other    photographs    before 

December  i,  which  is  the 
date  for  sending  in  for 
our  January  Competition. 
Prizes  of  One  Guinea 
and  Half  a  Guinea 
will  be  awarded  as  be- 
fore. 


We  heartily  con- 
gratulate Canon  Gore  on 
his  appointment  to  be 
Bishop  of  Worcester, 
though  the  translation  of 
a  great  preacher  to  the 
charge  of  a  diocese  too 
often  means  that  the 
preacher  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  bishop.  West- 
minster Abbey,  without 
Canon  Gore,  will  seem 
quite  a  different  place  to 
many  hundreds  of  people, 
for  he  was  the  most 
popular  and  the  most 
influential  of  the  Abbey 
clergy.  Dr.  Gore,  though 
a  recluse  by  temperament, 
has  kept  his  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  the  world,  has 
always  sought  to  know 
what  was  passing  in 
men's  minds,  has  opened 
his  ear  to  the  cry  of 
c 
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men's  hearts,  and  has  always  preached  to  men's  needs. 
He  has  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  and  frequently 
sways  himself  about  violently  in  the  pulpit.  His  theological 
persuasion  is  that  of  a  Liberal  Broad  High  Churchman, 
with  a  decided  and  a  growing  tendency  of  late  towards 
Evangelicalism.  He  was  a  friend  and  a  great  admirer  of 
the  late  Dr.  Dale,  and  he  has  always  preached  the  truths 
by  which  men  are  saved. 

The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Clark,  of  Mount  Hermon  Con- 
gregational Church,  Woking,  whose  volume  of  sermons, 
"  Meanings  and  Methods  of  the  Spiritual  Life,"  shows  very 
great  promise,  is  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Born  in  London, 
he  was  connected  in  early  life  with  Craven  Chapel,  off 
Regent  Street,  formerly  the  scene  of  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Leifchild  and  Mr.  Charles  Graham.  Mr.  Clark  owed  much 
to  the  short  ministry  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ogmore  Davies  there. 
An  appreciative  reference  to  him  is 
found  in  Mr.  Clark's  volume.  He  was 
author  of  "  Sunrise  on  the  Soul ;  or. 
The  Path  for  the  Perplexed."  He  was 
afterwards  at  Chapel  Street,  Blackburn, 
and  died  there  in  1892.  Mr.  Clark  was 
trained  at  Hackney  College,  and  left 
in  1890  to  become  colleague  to  the  late 
Rev.  J.  M.  Jarvie,  at  George  Square 
Congregational  Church,  Greenock.  A 
period  of  work  there  was  followed  by 
several  years  of  illness,  in  the  last 
two  or  three  of  which  he  preached 
occasionally  in  various  churches  of  his 
denomination.  In  October  of  1899  he  •' 
began  services  at  Woking  in  a  hall 
hired  by  a  committee  of  the  Surrey 
Congregational  Union.  No  Church 
was  in  existence ;  but  since  then  a 
Church  has  been  formed,  a  building 
scheme  adopted  and  carried  out  to 
the   extent   of  lecture-hall   and   class-      ri'otoh  n:  and i.  Stuart, 

REV.    HENRY 

rooms,  and  so  the  foundation  laid  of 

what  may  in  future  develop  into  an  important  work. 

Professor  Saintsbury,  in  his  Introduction  to  Scherer's 


"  Essays  on  English 
Literature,"  speaks  of 
Scherer's  sojourn,  as 
a  youth  of  sixteen 
"  inclined  to  Deism, 
self-destruction,  and 
general  despair,"  with 
"a  certain  Rev. 
Thomas  Loader  at 
Monmouth."  He 
adds:  "It  seems  most 
probable  (I  have  no 
positive  information) 
that  the  'Rev.'  Mr. 
Loader  belonged  to 
some  Dissenting  sect. 
However  this  may  be, 


Photo  ty  Wm.  Coles,   H'at/ord 

MISS  E.   L.    PARKER-GRAY 

Prin-cipal  of  the  Bournemouth  Collegiate 

School  for  Girls 


REV.    THOMAS    LOADER 
From  an  old  Coloured  Print, 


it  is  certain  that  he  not  only  kept  his 
pupil  hard  at  work,  but  induced  in  him 
a  fervent  and,  notwithstanding  the  final 
catastrophe,  a  solidly  founded  piety." 
Mr.  Loader  was  minister  of  Glendower 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Mon- 
mouth, for  thirty  years.  He  died 
March  28,  1858,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year ;  and  the  tablet  behind  the 
pulpit  testifies  to  the  "  largeness  of 
his  generosity,  the  faithfulness  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life. 
It  is  more  explicitly  recorded  upon 
his  tombstone  that  it  was  through  his 
liberality  the  chapel  was  erected. 

M.  Greard,  in  his  "  Edmond 
Scherer,"  speaks  with  unreserved  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Monmouth  days  and 
religious  experiences  :  "  New  horizons 
opened  in  his  view,  tranquil  and 
comforting.  For  the  first  time  life 
with  its  duties  and  its  ideal.  He 
was  penetrated  with  the  Christian  sentiment."  His  very 
first  Sunday  in  Monmouth  he  took  a  book,  as  usual, 
to  read  during  his  walk  in  the  fields.  "  On  his  return 
the  minister's  wife  asked  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
not  to  give  his  master  the  sorrow  of  such  a  profanation 
of  the  sacred  day,  and  Scherer  conformed  strictly  to 
the  request."  The  last  entry  in  his  note-book  for  1832 
read:  "December  25;  Christmas:  Conversion."  He 
relates  an  exquisite  incident  of  a  child  who  had  induced 
her  parents — notorious  for  their  ungodliness — to  attend  the 
chapel,  and  of  a  visit  he  paid  her  with  Mr.  Loader  during 
her  last  illness  one  clear  sunny  morning  in  spring.  "The 
pastor  read  in  a  loud  voice  and  explained  some  Gospel 
verses.  Then  we  fell  on  our  knees  and  joined  our  hearts 
in  a  fervent  prayer.  The  sufferer  alone  remained  seated, 
leaning  her  elbows  on  a  table  and  hiding  her  face  with  her 
hands.  When  we  had  prayed,  she  lifted  her  head.  Her 
eyes  were  moistened  with  tears  ;  but  her  soul,  she  said, 
was  at  peace.  As  for  me,  I  was  filled  with  a  strange 
interest  in  view  of  a  faith  so  simple,  so  fresh.  I  did  not 
see  her  again.     But  I  learnt  that  soon  afterwards  she  came 


Brompton  Road,  London 
W.   CLARK 

appeared    to    him 
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to  sleep  her  last  sleep ;  and  I  have  often  thought,  with  a 
mixture  of  sadness  and  joy,  of  her  reposing  now  beneath 
the  shadows  of  the  vale,  waiting  for  the  resurrectiou  day." 
There  is  no  doubt,  adds  M.  Gri^ard,  that,  but  for  his  mother 
wishing  otherwise,  he  might  at  the  time  have  yielded  to 
the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Evangelical  ministry. 


A  LITTLE  wooden  Baptist  Chapel,  in  which  a  reason.able 
tradition  affirms  that  John  Bunyan  preached,  is  in  course  of 
demolition.  It  is  situated  in  King's  Court,  Southwark,  and 
stands  side  by  side  with  a  wooden  cottage  of  the  same 
age.  Indeed,  the  chapel  was  doubtless  originally  a  cottage  ; 
and  when  it  was  converted  into  a  place  of  worship,  an 
addition,  which  can  be  traced  in  the  roof,  was  made  by 
building  over  the  yard,  and  the  adjoining  house  became 
the  manse.  A  full-sized  cemented  baptistery  exists  under 
the   flooring    of    the    chapel,    and    has    been   uncovered. 

The  gallery  is 
the  only  por- 
tion of  the  in- 
terior which  is 
ancient,  the 
old  pews  and 
pulpit  having 
been  removed 
some  years 
since.  Theen- 
tire  building 
will  scarcely 
accommodate 
one  hundred 
and  fifty  peo- 
ple. A  secret 
room,  a  pre- 
c  a  u  t  i  o  p  in 
times  of  per- 
secution, i  s 
hidden  in  the 
roof  At  one 
period    in    its 

history  the  building  was  a  prison-chapel,  the  better  class  of 
prisoners  from  King's  Bench  Gaol  being  lodged  in  the  two- 
roomed  cottages  of  which  the  Court  proper  consists.  For 
many  years,  as  long  as  "  the  oldest  inhabitant "  can  remem- 
ber, the  building  has  been  used  as  a  mission-hall,  latterly  in 
charge  of  members  of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer's  P.S.A. 
The  work   is  now  transferred  to  other  premises. 

Thk  Rev.  Arthur  Furn?:r,  who  has  accepted  a 
unanimous  invitation  to  succeed  the  late  Rev.  Urijah 
Thomas  at  Redland  Park  Congregational  Church,  Clifton, 
is  a  Derby  man  by  birth.  He  was  connected  in  early 
life  with  the  large  and  flourishing  Derby  Congregational 
Church  under  the  Rev.  George  Hunsworth,  M.A.  Like 
the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  Mr.  Furner  had  a  short  business 
training  before  beginning  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He 
then  went  to  Rotherham  College,  which  at  the  time  was 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Falding.  From  Rotherham  he 
proceeded  to  Glasgow  University.  He  connected  himself 
with  Dr.  Goodrich's  Church,  and  became  an  earnest  worker 
in  the  slums.  His  education  was  completed  at  the  United 
Yorkshire    College,    Bradford,    where    he    became   senior 


KING'S   COURT   CHAl'Kl,,    HOROfi;!!,  SOl'THWARK 
Where  John   Bunyan  is  said  to  have  preached 


Student.       His 

first  pastorate 
was  at  New 
Conduit  Con- 
greg  a t  ional 
Church,  King's 
Lynn.  His 
ministry  there 
extended  over 
six  years,  and 
was  exceed- 
ingly success- 
ful. Mr.  Furner 
was  an  active 
worker  for  the 
Norfolk  Con- 
gr ega  t  i  onal 
Union,  and  was 
Chairman  of 
that  body  for 
two  years.  He 
helped  toestab- 
lish    a     Free 

Church  Council  for  King's  Lynn,  and  was  first  President 
of  the  institution. 

The  important  Church  at  London  Road,  Leicester, 
from  which  Mr.  Furner  removes  to  Bristol,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  late  Dr.  Mc.\ll.  A  monument  for  the 
east  wall,  and  near  the  pulpit,  which  was  unveiled  on 
February  14,    1894,   bears  the  following  inscription: 

"  To    the    Honoured     Memory    of    Robert    Whitaker 


Photo  hy  Seville  df  Co.,  76,  Granl>y  Street,  Leicester 

REV.  ARTHUR  FURNER,  Pastor-elect  ok 
Redland  Park  Congregational  Church,  Bristol 


Photo  by  Elliott  &•  fry,  London 
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Photo  by  J.  C.  Burro^v^  F.R.P.S,^  Camborne 
THE  LATE  CAPTAIN  JOSIAH  THOMAS 


McAll,  D.D,  F.L.S., 
First  Pastor  of  this 
Church.  Founder,  and 
for  twenty -one  years 
Director,  of  the  Evan- 
gehcal  Mission  in 
France.  Created  by 
the  French  Govern- 
ment Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 
IJorn  1821.  Died 
1893.  Co -Worker 
with  God." 

At  Leicester,  as  at 
King's  Lynn,  Mr. 
Furner  made  himself 
very  popular.  His 
services  were  well  attended,  and  the  membership- 
roll  showed  a  steady  increase.  The  visit  of  the 
Congregational  Union  to  Leicester  in  1896  made 
him  known  to  his  brethren  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  cordially  wish  Mr.  Furner  great 
success  in  his  important  new  position. 


Mr.  Josiah  Thomas — universally  known  in 
Cornwall  as  "  Captain  "  Josiah,  because,  like  his 
father  before  him,  he  managed  Dolcoath  and  other 
mines— died  recently  at  Carbis  Bay,  near  St.  Ives, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  He  was  admittedly  the 
first  authority  in  the  world  on  tin-mining,  and  did 
much  to  keep  that  industry  alive  in  Cornwall 
during  troublous  days.  Over  the  working  men  of 
the  mining  district  he  had  a  remarkable  influence, 
which  he  was  more  than  once  able  to  use  to  their 
signal    advantage.      For   three-and-forty   years   he 


had  been  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  local  preacher,  and  was 
celebrated  throughout  the  Connexion  for  the  eloquence 
and  power  with  which  he  gave  expression  to  convictions 
that  had  always  a  fine  simplicity.  To  the  students  of  the 
great  School  of  Mines  at  Camborne,  in  which  he  was 
keenly  interested,  he  occasionally  delivered  addresses  rich 
in  practical  wisdom. 

Just  off  the  Great  North  Road,  between  Doncaster 
and  Retford,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Bawtry,  stands 
all  that  remains  of  the  once  famous  Manor- House  of 
Scrooby.  Here  Cardinal  Wolsey  spent  much  of  his 
time.  But  it  is  not  this  fact  that  attracts  to  it  so 
many  visitors  from  America  and  our  own  country. 
It  was  the  home  of  William  Brewster  from  1588  to 
1608.  This  man  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free 
Churches,     both    in     England     and    America.       At    the 
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back  of  the  building  there  is  a  stable,  in  which  the 
first  organised  Pilgrim  Church  met.  From  there,  after 
many  improvements,  he,  with  other  godly  men,  sailed 
to  Holland,  and  ultimately,  in  the  Mayflower,  to  found 
a  new  colony  and  Church  in  the  land  of  the  free. 

Dr.  Horton's  friends  at  Lyndhurst  Road  Congre- 
gational Church  have  succeeded  in  making  him  accept 
a  personal  gift  in  connection  with  his  twenty-first 
anniversary.  In  the  past  Dr.  Horton  has  always  pre- 
ferred that  offerings  should  be  applied  to  purposes  asso- 
ciated with  the  Church;  and  when  it  was  first  suggested 
to  him  that  the  congregation  wished  to  signalise  the 
"  majority "  not  only  by  giving  ^2,000  to  Cricklewood, 
but  by  placing  in  Dr.  Horton's  hands  a  sum  of  money 
for  his  private  use,  his  reply  was :  "  I  should  spend  it 
on  a  cot  in  some  hospital."  Finally,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  accept  a  few  books.  His  study  was  already 
crowded  with  literature  of  all  kinds,  and  no  further 
additions  could  be  made ;  but  another  room  in  the 
house  has  been  prepared  as  a  small  library.  The  walls 
have  been  decorated  in  a  soft  pastel  blue,  an  Axminster 
carpet  covers  the  floor,  and  the  furniture  includes  a 
glass-doored  hook-case  containing  Ruskin's  works  in 
seventy  volumes,  a  cupboard  with  broad  shelves  for 
holding  manuscripts,  and  another  large  book-case.  Every- 
thing    in    the     room    forms    a     part    of    the    gift,    and 
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a  sum  of  money  has  been  placed  in  the 
bank  to  be  at  Dr.  Horton's  disposal  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  sum  collected  re- 
presents the  contributions  of  a  great  many 
members.  No  one  was  allowed  to  give  more 
than  ten  shillings,  while  many  sixpences  have 
been  received. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows,  the 
Baptist  CoNORiicvrioNAL  Church,  Pemuurv, 
TuNBRiDGE  Wells,  decorated  for  the  recent 
Harvest  Thanksgiving  Services.  Either  directly 
or  indirectly  all  classes  of  the  community  and 
all  denominations  of  the  village  are  represented 
in  the  gifts.  Looking  at  this  picture,  one  is 
reminded  of  other  sheaves  gathered  to  the 
heavenly    garner.      At    the    first    pew    in    the 


HARVEST    FESTIVAL    DECORATIONS   AT    THE   BAPTIST   CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCH,   PEMBURV,  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS 

right-hand  corner  of  the  picture  used  to  sit  and  worship 
regularly  Sir  Morton  and  Lady  Peto,  and  the  brass  tablet, 
now  surrounded  by  laurel  leaves,  near  the  glass  door,  bears 
the  inscription,  "To  the  dear  and  honoured  memory  of 
Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  Baronet."  Half-way  down  the 
chapel,  on  the  left-hand  side,  sat  as  a  worshipper  for 
many  years  Mr.  John  T.  Betts,  translator  of  Krummacher's 
"  Risen  Redeemer,"  Judn  De  Valdes'  works,  etc.  In  the 
pulpit,  under  which  the  large  bunch  of  hops  is  now  seen, 
stood  the  Rev.  E.  Cecil,  grand-nephew  of  the  saintly 
Richard  Cecil,  and  at  one  time  assistant  pastor  with  Dr. 
Newman  Hall,  who  writes  of  him  in  his  biography,  "  I  often 
feel  ashamed  of  my  popularity,  compared  with  his  superiority 
in  qualities  recognised  in  a  higher  court."  But  the  picture 
reminds  us  also  of  labourers  still  living  and  working  in  the 
great  harvest-field.  In  the  sixth  pew  on  the  left-hand  side 
sat  two  summers  ago  the  tireless  worker  and  leader,  the  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer.  From  the  pulpit  of  the  city  church  he  had 
come  to  the  pew  of  a  village  chapel — from  a  preacher  to 
thousands  to  be  a  listener  among  a  handful  of  simple  country- 
folk. At  the  harmonium  in  the  left-hand  corner  sits 
Sunday  after  Sunday  his  beloved  sister.  Miss  Ada  Meyer. 

This  is  a  photograph  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  Eng-chhun,  South  China.  In  the 
centre   is  seated   the    Rev.  Lim    Un  Jin.      To   his   right 


A  CHINESE    KIRK    SESSION 


and  his  left  sit  the  two  elders.  Behind  stand 
the  three  deacons.  The  niinister  was  born 
in  a  Christian  family,  his  father  having  been 
rescued  from  heathenism  in  the  region  in  which 
the  well-known  Rev.  VV.  C.  Burns  itinerated. 
The  others  were  born  heathen.  A  few  months 
ago  this  Kirk  Session  was  in  sore  distress.  Two 
members  of  the  Church — a  man  and  his  wife — 
were  known  to  quarrel,  and  on  one  occasion  to 
have  come  to  blows.  The  Session  determined 
upon  a  visit  in  a  body  to  reprimand  the  sinners. 
On  the  way  a  discussion  arose  among  them  as  to 
the  rights  of  husbands,  one-half  of  the  Session 
claiming  that  it  was  incompatible  with  Christian 
doctrine  and  Chinese  practice  for  a  wife  to  beat 
her  husband,  though  quite  in  order  for  the  husband 
to  beat  his  wife.  The  other  half  of  the  Session 
held  contrary  views,  and  insisted  that  it  was  equally 
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A  CALCUTTA  U.    F.   CHURCH   OF  SCOTLAND'S^  MISSION   DAY  SCHOOL 

wrong  on  both  sides.  The  discussion  became  so  intense 
that  the  minister  felt  it  to  ba  impossible  to  proceed,  and 
the  Session  returned  in  d  spjte  and  dejection. 

Among   the   many   agencies    at    work   in   the    Mission 
Field,    that   carried   on    among    the    children    is    one    of 
the    most  interesting,    and   indeed   one   of   the   most   ef- 
fectual   for    good,    in    Eastern    India.       The   photograph 
was   taken   in    Calcutta,   and   is   a   picture   of  one  of  the 
United  Free   Church  of  Scotland's    Mission   day  schools, 
where    religious    knowledge    forms    one    of    the    principal 
features  of  the  school  work.     Day  by  day  these  little  Hindu 
children  sing  of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  the  good  seed  is  thus 
sown  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  heathen  parents.    Miss 
Park,  as  shown  in  the  picture, 
had   charge  of  this  school   in 
Calcutta,  besides  doing  zenana 
work  among  the  women.     She 
is  now  at  home  on  furlough, 
having  been  working  for  about 
five  years  in  Calcutta. 

The  mission-boat  Le  Bon 
Messager  has  been  working 
for  the  last  ten  years  on  the 
rivers  and  canals  of  France 
with  great  success.  It  was 
made  especially  for  the  work, 
and  is  constructed  of  iron, 
flat-bottomed,  so  as  to  be  of 
light  draught,  and  has  a  hall 
that  seats  one  hundred  and 
sixty  people,  but  into  which 
nearly  three  hundred  are  some- 
times crammed,  and  cabins  and 


kitchen  for  the  "  captain  "  and  his  family.  The 
boat  is  towed  from  place  to  place,  and  meetings  are 
held  every  evening,  except  Saturday,  and  children's 
meetings  are  held  on  Sunday  and  Thursday. 
Three  weeks  is  the  time  that  the  boat  usually 
stays  in  a  place,  but  sometimes  the  time  is 
prolonged ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  re- 
ception given  is  unfavourable,  it  is  taken  on  to 
another  place.  But  the  work  has  been  of  the 
most  encouraging  kind,  and  numbers  of  villages 
:ind  hamlets  are  thus  reached  with  the  Gospel 
where  such  a  thing  as  an  evangelistic  meeting 
has  never  been  held  within  the  memory  of  man. 
M.  and  Mme.  Huet  are  in  charge  of  the  boat. 
M.  Huet  is  an  ex-priest,  and  is  greatly  esteemed 
by  all  among  whom  he  moves.  The  boat  has 
been  for  over  twelve  months  on  the  Marne,  where 
it  will  be  probably  for  many  months  yet. 

Under  the  new  Bishop  of  London,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  is  becoming,   in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,    a   Church    for    the    people.       Nearly    five 
thousand  working  men  were  present   a   fortnight 
ago  at  the  late  evening  service,  when  Dr.  Winning- 
ton  Ingram  was  the  preacher.      The  musical  part 
of  the   programme  was    most  inspiring,    and    the 
Bishop  mentioned  that  the  choir  and  the  ijand  from  O.xford 
House  were  leading  the  singing.     Dr.  Winnington  Ingram 
said  he  recognised  in  front  of  him  hundreds  of  old  friends, 
who  had  become  all  the  dearer  because  his  duties  now  leave 
him  little  time  to  see  them  face  to  face. 

We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Passmore  and  Alabaster 
very  heartily  for  their  great  kindness  and  help  in  relation 
to  our  Spurgeon  Supplement. 

The  portrait  of  John  Wesley  on  the  cover  of  this 
number  is  entirely  new,  and  a  reproduction  of  a  painting 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Forster,  Toronto. 
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The  Mission-Boat  of  the  .Mc.\ll  Mission  in  France 
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Types    of    Temptation:    ^^He    is    able 

BY    THE   RIGHT    REV.   H.   C   G.   MOULE,   D.D. 

LORD    BISHOP    OF  .  DURHAM 


tt 


WE  have  touched  upon  the  surroundings  of  the 
subject  of  victory  and  triumph,  "  against  the  devil, 
the  world,  and  the  flesh."  Briefly,  simply,  solemnly, 
thankfully,  let  us  come  to  recollect  the  ceptre  of  the 
subject. 

"  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  says  the  personal 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  xii.  9).  "  If  you  by  the  Spirit 
do  to  death  the  deeds  of  the  body,  you  shall  live,"  says 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  13).  "  He  is  able  to  keep  you  from 
stumbling,"  says  St.  Jude  (ver.  24). 

The  whole  Bible,  read  aright,  with  eyes  which  have 
once  got  a  view  of  the  great  truth  of  the  conquering  and 
keeping  power  of  God,  is  full  of  this  infinitely  practical 
message.  It  is  constantly  illustrated  in  that  great  picture 
lesson,  the  history  of  Israel.  It  shines  out  at  every  turn  in 
the  Psalms.  It  is  the  message  of  the  Prophets ;  the  Lord 
of  the  Covenant  will  Himself,  they  tell  us  (Jer.  xxxi.  33), 
"  write  His  law  in  the  hearts  "  of  His  people.  The  Gospels 
are  one  vast  illustration  of  the  words,  "  Believe  ye  that  I  am 
able  to  do  this  ?  "  (Matt.  ix.  28).  And  so  are  "  the  Acts," 
that  precious  record  not  so  much  of  the  "  acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  as  of  those  of  the  exalted  Lord,  in  them  and 
through  them.  The  Epistles  expound  it  and  apply  it  in 
a  hundred  ways.  The  Revelation  shews  "  this  same  Jesus  " 
to  us,  waitmg  at  the  door  (Rev.  iii.  20),  to  enter  in,  and  be 
both  Guest  and  Lord  of  the  soul,  "  subduing  all  things  to 
Himself." 

Our  victory  over  temptation,  in  every  form,  is  to  be  His, 
that  it  may  be  ours.  While  we  "  w^atch,  and  are  sober,"  our 
resource  is,  not  our  watching  and  waking,  but  Jesus  Christ, 
made  by  the  Spirit  our  absolute  Ruler,  and  .so  our  divine 
and  victorious  Keeper. 

And  our  way  of  bringing  His  blessed  power  to  bear, 
what  is  it  ?  "  This  is  the  victory,  even  our  faith " 
(c  John  v.  4).  And  what  is  our  faith?  It  is  our  simplest 
pos.sible  reliance,  in  the  "  confidence  of  self-despair,"  • 
upon  the  promise  and  action  of  God  in  Christ.  To  put  it 
otherwise,  it  is  Christ  trusted.  That  simple  phrase  may 
be  a  help  to  us,  for  it  reminds  us  that  not  even  the  faith 
is  the  agent,  but  the  Lord.  Faith  is  but  the  voice  calling 
Him  in,  the  hand  held  out  empty  for  His  gift  of  presence 
and  of  peace.     The  gift  is  all  His  own.     It  is  Himself. 

Faith's  action  may  take  innumerable  varying  forms. 
A  friend  once  told  me,  that  long  ago,  in  the  strong 
temptations  of  youth,  he  often  found  great  deliverance 
given  through  the  simple  utterance  of  the  words,  "Jesus 
Christ."      It    was    no    incantation ;    it    was    a    reliance, 

•  Yield  to  me  now,  for  I  am  weak, 
But  confident  in  self-despair. 

C.  Weslkv  :   Wrestling  Jacob. 


expressed  as  briefly,  as  urgently,  as  possible.  But  no 
incantation  in  tale  or  fable  could  act  more  wonderfully. 
Again,  faith  may  express  itself  without  even  that  brief 
\wrd ;  it  may  be  just  the  attitude  of  the  soul,  just  its 
look,  as  the  man  goes  on  in  peace,  without  a  pause,  in  the 
path  of  duty — and  of  victory.  Or  again,  it  may  be  the 
most  deliberate  and  articulate  telling  out  to  the  Lord 
the  whole  of  a  need,  the  whole  circumstances  of  an  anxiety, 
the  complex  conditions  of  a  tempting,  endangering  position, 
and  the  solemn  committal  of  the  soul  to  Him,  in  well-doing. 
It  may  be  the  act  of  a  moment,  for  some  acute  crisis.  It 
may  be  (nay,  it  must  be,  if  we  are  to  live  for  Christ  indeed) 
the  habit  of  the  day,  the  breath  of  the  life. 

What  then  is  the  supreme  requisite  to  "the  victory 
of  faith,"  to  the  peace,  and  the  holiness  of  heart,  which 
are  to  be  thus  by  faith  received  ?  It  is,  that  our  eyes 
should  rest  not  upon  the  receiving  faith  but  upon  Him 
whom  it  receives.  Would  we  have  great  faith,  which  shall 
"protect  us  in  all  dangers,  and  carry  us  through  all  tempta- 
tions "  ?  We  must  seek,  in  the  Word  of  God,  in  the  light 
of  the  Blessed  Spirit,  for  a  simple  sight  of  our  great  Saviour. 
The  secret  of  innermost  victory,  and  release,  and  security, 
is  not  a  desperate  effort  of  our  moral  powers.  It  is  such  a 
view  of  Him  as  shall  make  it  a  simple  and  most  instinctive 
action  to  "  commit  the  keeping  "  of  our  whole  being  to  such 
supremely  competent  hands.  Christ  truly  seen  cannot  but 
be  Christ  trusted.  Christ  trusted  is  inmost  purity  and  peace, 
when  we  look  to  Him  to  be  so,  even  as  we  found  Him  our 
perfect  pardon,  our  blessed  righteousness,  our  Jehovah- 
Tsidkenu,  when  we  looked  to  Him  for  that,  and  laid  humble 
claim  to  the  merit  of  His  atoning  sacrifice. 

Dear  friend  and  reader,  tempted  in  any  point,  and 
conscious  of  the  depth  and  mystery  of  temptation,  let  us, 
as  fellow-sinners,  in  our  common  need,  and  with  our 
"common  salvation"  (Jude  3),  just  "look"  again  "unto 
Jesus."  Let  us  freely  "  tell  Him  all."  Have  we  not  come 
to  the  end  of  ourselves  ?  Then  it  is  time  that  we  came  to 
the  beginning  of  what  "  Jesus  Himself"  can  be  to  us. 

He  is  a  Worker  supremely  Personal.  So  He  knows 
how  to  manipulate  our  perplexing  personal  hearts.  He 
"understands  our  thought  long  before,"  and  can  apply 
Himself  to  its  struggles,  and  bring  them  into  the  repose 
of  His  love.  He  perfectly  sees  our  whole  circumstances. 
He  can  modify  them,  if  He  will,  for  He  is  Lord.  Anywise, 
He  can  so  stand  at  the  centre  of  them  with  us  that  we  shall 
be  "in  the  secret  of  His  presence"  even  there,  and  meet 
everything  in  Him. 

Apart  from  Him,  now  and  to  the  last,  we  are,  we  shall 
be,  "  miserable  sinners,"  ready  to  fall  at  every  step.  With 
Him,  and  by  means  of  Him,  the  trusted  Christ,  we  really 
shall  be  "  more  than  conquerors." 
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THE  intelligent  visitor  to  London  always  includes  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  in  Guilford  Street,  in  his  round 
of  sights,  and  attends  the  Sunday  morning  service,  at  which 
the  Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland,  M. A., '  preaches.  There  are  few 
institutions  in  the  Metropolis  richer  in  literary  and  artistic 
associations.  Charles  Dickens  had  a  seat  in  the  chapel, 
and  the  letter  in  which  he  gave  it  up  is  treasured  in  the 
archives  of  the  building.  It  is  believed  that  Thackeray 
attended  the  services  occasionally.  Old  Mr.  Sedley,  of 
"Vanity  Fair,"  is  stated  to  have  occupied  the  best  pew 
in  the  Foundling.  To  go  further  back,  Laurence  Sterne 
has  preached  sentimental  discourses  from  the  pulpit  that 
Mr.  Buckland  now  fills  so  ably,  and  in  his  early  London 
days  Sydney  Smith  was  proud  to  be  the  afternoon  preacher. 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  contemporary  artists  used 
regularly  to  meet  at  the  Foundling.  Benjamin  West 
painted  the  altar-piece  :  it  was  held  at  the  time  to  be 
a  fine  piece  of  work,  but  it  is 
now  very  difficult  to  make  any- 
thing of  it  except  when  the 
sunbeams  fall  full  upon  it. 
Hogarth  was  taunted  with  being 
unable  to  paint  a  portrait ;  and 
to  prove  that  the  gibe  was  un- 
founded he  put  on  canvas  the 
kindly,  rugged  lineaments  of 
bluff,  hearty,  old  Thomas  Coram, 
the  founder  of  the  institution. 
It  is  a  great  painting,  recognised 
as  such  by  the  most  skilled  con- 
noisseurs. Hogarth's  famous 
picture  "The  March  to  Finch- 
ley  "  is  the  property  of  the 
Foundling  Governors,  who  had 
it  from  Hogarth,  and  who  a 
few  years  ago  refused  to  part 
with  it  for  ^10,000.  Handel, 
a  good  friend  of  the  institution, 
gave  many  concerts  on  its 
behalf.  A  printed  bill  an- 
nouncing the  performance  of 
"an  oratorio  called  the  Messiah, 
by  George  Frederick  Handel, 
Esq.,"  is  among  the  objects 
of  interest  at  Guilford  Street. 
Just  behind  the  Hospital  is  a 
parish  graveyard,  now  a  playground,  in  which  Zachary 
Macaulay,  the  father  of  the  great  historian,  lies  buried. 

Certain  fables  concerning  the  Foundling  Hospital  are 
current.  One  is  that  the  children  who  are  brought  up 
there  are  introduced  to  the  institution  by  being  placed 
in  a  basket  outside  the  gate  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
are  born,  and  arrayed  in  a  plentiful  lack  of  garments. 
That  used  to  be  so.  The  first  day's  "  take  "  for  the  basket 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-four  children.  Inhuman 
scoundrels  of  both  sexes  used  to  contract  to  convey  up  to 
JLondon  from  the  provinces  infants  who  were  in  the  way 
of  their  parents.  Some  of  these  unhappy  little  ones  were 
duly  deposited  in  the  Foundling  basket,  often  in  a  half- 
dying  condition,  some  died  on  the  way,  and  some  were 
got  rid  of  by  foul  means.  The  original  method  of  admission 
had  to  be  done  away  with.  If  a  castaway  child  is  now  found 
in  the  streets,  it  is  a  matter  for  the  police.  The  object  of 
the  Foundling  is  (under  very  careful  precautions)  to  relieve 
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poor,  unhappy  mothers  of  children  who  bear  witness  of  their 
sin,  and  so  help  them  to  return  to  an  upright  life.  That 
was  the  intention  of  good  old  Captain  Thomas  Coram. 

It  is  not  the  case,  as  many  persons  suppose,  that  the 
parents  of  foundlings  surrender  all  claim  to  their  children. 
If  such  a  bargain  were  made,  the  law  would  not  recognise 
it.  If  the  mother  of  a  girl  or  boy  in  the  Hospital,  leading 
a  straight,  upright  life,  demands  the  restoration  of  her 
child,  the  Governors  cannot  say  her  nay.  Most  of  the 
children  never  know  anything  of  their  parentage.  When 
the  boys  grow  up,  as  a  rule  they  join  the  Army,  and  make 
good  soldiers.  Three  of  them  have  given  up  their  lives,  and 
many  more  of  them  have  endured  hardships  and  wounds, 
for  their  country  during  the  South  African  War.  The 
Hospital  has  an  excellent  band;  there  is  quite  a  competition 
among  regimental  bands  for  Foundling  boys.  They  are 
as  a  rule  ruddy  and  sturdy,  but  few  of  them  grow  tall,  and 

an  authority  whom  the  writer  of 
these  lines  consulted  stated  that 
there  were  no  Foundlings  among 
the  Guards.  The  boys  who  are 
physically  unfit  for  the  Army 
usually  become  tailors.  The 
girls  are  trained  for  domestic 
service,  and  a  few  for  dress- 
making. .  The  education  is  of 
a  simple,  elementary  sort — 
rightly  so.  The  Foundling  girl, 
with  her  white  cap  and  white 
apron,  rather  suggests  a  Dutch 
peasant-child.  The  boy,  as 
soon  as  he  emerges  from  in- 
fancy, is  put  into  long  trousers, 
a  red  waistcoat,  and  a  greyish- 
green  short  jacket  with  brass 
buttons.  The  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  children  receives 
careful  attention. 

How  the  Foundling  Chapel 
came  to  be.  used  as  a  general 
place  of  worship  is,  like  the 
genealogy  of  some  of  the 
children,  "wrapped  in  mystery." 
But  from  the  beginning  it  was 
so.  The  chapel  has  the  ac- 
iommodation  of  a  large  parish 
church.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  children,  seated  on 
both  sides  of  the  fine  organ,  occupy  only  about  a  third 
of  the  space  in  the  gallery,  and  when  the  preacher  mounts 
the  pulpit  he  turns  his  back  upon  them,  and  addresses 
the  congregation  in  the  other  three  galleries  and  in  the 
area.  The  musical  service  is  very  fine.  A  generation 
ago  the  Foundling  Chapel  competed  with  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Temple  Church 
in  the  beauty,  sweetness,  and  grandeur  of  its  choral  per- 
formances ;  but  by  reason  of  the  great  improvement  during 
recent  years  in  the  musical  part  of  religious  services  every- 
where the  Foundling  has  lost  something  of  its  distinctive 
charm.  However,  the  children  are  so  well  trained  in  singing, 
the  soloists  are  so  distinguished,  the  associations  of  the 
institution  are  so  interesting,  and,  not  least,  the  preaching 
is  so  excellent,  that  the  morning  congregations  at  the 
Foundling  are  always  good,  and  during  the  visitors'  season, 
from  June  to  September,  are  usually  crowded.     Many  seats 
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in  the  chapel  are  rented  by  people  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— lawyers,  doctors,  actors,  and  other  professional 
persons.  In  the  summer-time  the  congregations  at  the 
Foundling  are  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth. 
Australians,  Americans,  and  West  Indians  sit  side  by  side. 
At  the  door  of  the  chapel  is  a  printed  announcement,  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  stating  that  visitors  are  expected 
to  contribute  to  the  collection,  which  is  taken  as  one  enters 
the  chapel.  This  offertory-plate,  with  which  strangers  are 
boldly  confronted,  is  sometimes  held  by  Mr.  Edward  Terry, 
the  well-known  actor,  who  frequently  worships  at  the 
Foundling.  The  institution  is  well  endowed.  Thomas 
Coram  wanted  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  just  sufficient  for 
the  Hospital,  but  he  was  forced  to  buy  a  whole  estate.  With 
the  growth  of  London  the  land  around  the  Hospital  has 
increased  enormously  in  value,  and  yields  a  handsome 
income  in  ground-rents. 

Mr.  Buckland  has  been  the  morning  preacher  at  the 
Foundling  Chapel  for  eleven  years.  His  predecessor  was 
the  brilliant  and  erratic  Ur.  Momerie.  In  those  days  the 
Foundling  was  quite  a  centre  for  smart  people.  Dr. 
Momerie  had  duchesses,  earls,  and  many  persons  of  high 
estate  among  his  admirers.  Mr.  Buckland,  who  was  elected 
to  the  position  after  a  preaching  competition,  has  had  an 
interesting  career.  He  was  born  forty-three  years  ago  at 
Newport,  Monmouthshire,  was  educated  at  Gloucester 
•Grammar  School — the  school  which  gave  Mr.  W.  E'.  Henley 
to  the  world— and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  elected  scholar.  At  Oxford  he  was  one  of  a  group 
•of  young  Evangelicals  that  included  Bishop  Tucker,  of 
Uganda,  and  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Webster,  who  were  very  zealous 
in  open  air  work.  Tucker  was  originally  an  artist,  and  when 
he  came  up  to  Oxford  was  considerably  older  than  the 
average  freshman.  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Mr.  Buckland,  and  was  active  among  the  High 
Church  youth.  The  Evangelicals  used  to  invite  the  High 
Churchmen  to  attend  the  prayer  meetings  in  their  rooms, 
and  the  High  Churchmen  returned  the  courtesy  by  inviting 
the  Evangelicals  to  their  "Lenten  devotions.  There  was 
the  greatest  good-feeling  between  the  two  parties. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  (1877-1880)  that  University 
tnen  were  beginning  to  think  of  journalism  as  a  career.  The 
pressmen  of  that  date  viewed  the  entrance  of  young  dons 


into  theirdomain  with 
feelings  on  the  north 
side  of  friendly. 
However,  the  young 
Oxford  lions  pressed 
in.  Amongst  the  best 
known  were  Alfred 
Milner,  E.  T.  Cook 
(noted,  among  other 
things,  for  the  precise 
carefulness  of  his  at- 
tire), Sidney  Low, 
Iwan-Miiller,  George 
Buckle,  the  late 
B.  F.  C.  Costelloe, 
and  other  men  who 
have  won  distinction 
on  the  London  press. 
W.  L.  Courtney  was 
a  New  College  don, 
with  no  thought  of 
taking  to  journalism. 
Most  of  these  clever 
young  men  were 
prominent  as  debaters  at  the  Union,  and,  together  with 
Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  and  R.  F.  Horton,  formed  a  group 
whose  brilliance  at  the  Union  recalled,  if  it  did  not  eclipse, 
the  great  days  of  Gladstone  and  Manning. 

Mr.  Buckland  began  his  career  as  a  journalist  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  He  contributed  prose  and  verse  to  a 
London  magazine,  name  forgotten,  appearance  highly  re- 
spectable. The  editor's  letters  (all  the  payment  the  con- 
tributor received)  were  elaborately  courteous,  a  circumstance 
which  leads  Mr.  Buckland  to  think  that  the  juvenility  of 
the  contributor  was  not  suspected.  Since  those  days  Mr. 
Buckland  has  written  numberless  articles  for  a  very  wide 
variety  of  magazines  and  newspapers — weekly,  morning,  and 
evening.  While  residing  for  three  years  in  Leeds  as  local 
secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  he  became  a 
reviewer  for  the  Yorkshire  Post,  then  edited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Pebody,  whose  Life  Mr.  Buckland  has  written  for  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic young  journalist,  sitting  up  on  one  occasion  all 
through  the  night  to  write  a  review  of  Mr.  Cross's  biography 
of  George  Eliot.  He  became  editor  of  the  Record  in  1887, 
a  journal  which  he  conducts  with  great  ability  and  sagacity. 
Mr.  Buckland  was  ordained  twenty-one  years  ago.  He 
was  for  a  few  years  curate  at  Spitalfields  Parish  Church, 
under  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Billing,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bedford. 
As  editor  of  the  chief  Evangelical  organ  of  the  Church 
of  England  he  has  been  brought  into  intimate  relations 
with  many  eminent  Churchmen.  He  speaks  with  enthusiasm 
and  the  deepest  reverence  of  the  late  Bishop  Walsham 
How,  whom  he  knew  well,  and  considers  one  of  the  most 
holy  men  he  ever  met ;  and  the  merriest  beside— for 
Dr.  How  had  an  exhaustless  fund  of  good  stories,  told 
in  inimitable  manner,  and  driven  home  with  a  very  bright 
gleam  of  the  kindly  eyes.  Mr.  Bucklands  responsibility 
for  the  congregation  at  the  Foundling  Chapel  begins  and 
ends  with  his  sermon.  He  preaches  occasionally  for  his 
friends.  He  believes  that,  while  people  do  not  go  to 
church  now  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  appetite  for  sermons 
is  as  keen  as  ever  it  was.  A  good  preacher  will  never 
want  a  congregation,  but  he  must  be  brief.  Thirty  minutes 
should  be  the  limit.  Mr.  Buckland  himself  rarely  goes 
beyond  twenty-five  minutes. 

W.  Grinton  Berry. 
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INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 

Dec.   \.—  The  Call  of  Moses  (Exod.  iii.   I -12) 

"Who  am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh?"  When 
John  Knox,  in  1547,  was  hving  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews> 
he  was  strongly  urged  to  take  on  himself  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  But  he  resisted  all  solicitation,  giving  as  his  reason 
that  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  having  a  call  to  the  work. 
At  length,  when  the  congregation  was  assembled,  the  preacher, 
"in  the  name  of  God  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  charged 
him  not  to  refuse  this  holy  vocation.  Overwhelmed  with  this 
solemn  appeal,  Knox  attempted  to  address  the  congregation, 
but  in  vain  ;  bursting  into  tears,  he  rushed  out  of  the  assembly 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  chamber.  And  "  no  man," 
he  says  himself,  "  saw  any  sign  of  mirth  from  him,  neither 
had  he  pleasure  to  accompany  any  man  for  many  days 
together." 

Dec.  Z.—The  Last  Plague  (Exod.  xi.   i-io) 

"A  great  cry  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  The 
effects  of  this  awful  judgment  on  Egypt  may  be  in  some 
measure  understood  if  we  recall  what  we  have  read  of  the 
terrible  Black  Death  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  first  English  victim  succumbed  in  Dorsetshire  in  1348, 
and  by  winter  the  plague  had  reached  London.  The  havoc 
is  almost  incredible,  but  is  well  attested.  Towns  were  stripped 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  religious  houses  lost  nine-tenths  of 
their  inmates.  In  London  one  hundred  thousand  died  ;  there 
were  sixty  thousand  deaths  in  Norwich.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  over  one-third  of  the  population  of  England  perished. 
"There  was  not  a  house,"  might  almost  have  been  said  of 
England  as  of  Egypt,  "  where  there  was  not  one  dead."  Now, 
what  were  the  immediate  results  of  this  visitation  ?  Multitudes 
(like  the  Israelites)  were  thrust  out,  in  a  blind  fury  of  fear, 
from  home  and  city.  "We  be  all  dead  men"  (xii.  33)  was 
heard  on  every 'hand.  And  many  (like  Pharaoh  and  his 
counsellors)  hardened  their  hearts,  and  became  utterly  impious 
and  reckless. 

Dec.   15. — The  Passover  (Exod.  xii.   1-17) 

The  blood.  It  was  the  thought  of  "  the  blood  "  which  led 
to  the  spiritual  decision  of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars.  Idly 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible  in  Canada,  in  November, 
1851,  his  eye  caught  the  words,  "The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
His  Son  cleanseth  from  all  sin,"  and  he  immediately  resolved 
henceforward  to  live  as  one  who,  like  the  Israelites,  had 
been  "  saved  by  blood." 

Note  the  widening  efficacy  of  the  sacrificial  Laiii/i  in 
Scripture.  First,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  we  have  the  lamb 
for  one  man  (Gen.  iv.  4).  Then  in  the  Passover  we  have 
the  lamb  for  /lie  household.  Again,  we  come  on  the  mention 
of  the  lamb  for  /he  people  (Exod.  xxix.  38,  39).  Then,  in  John's 
Gospel,  we  behold  the  Lamb  for  the  world;  and  lastly,  in 
Revelation,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  Lamb  for  all  heaven 
(Rev.  vii.  14). 

Dec.  22. —  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xiv.   13-27) 

Which  incident  in  ancient  Jewish  history  is  oftenest  alluded 
to  by  Jewish  historians  and  poets?  It  is  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Can  the  children  give  any  three  of  the  Bible 
references  to  it?— e.g..  Psalm  Ixxvii.  17,  18;  Josh.  ii.  g-ii  ; 
I   Sam.  iv.  7,  8. 

"The  Pillar."  An  old  historian  tells  us  that  Alexander 
the  Great  had  a  huge  cresset  set  up  on  a  tall  pole  over  his 
tent  as  a  signal  for  the  departure  of  his  army.  We  read, 
too,  that  "  at  the  present  day,  in  great  caravans,  such  as 
that  of  the  annual  pilgrimage  of  Mohammedans  to  Mecca, 
a  large  cresset  containing  fire  is  borne  aloft  before  the  moving 
host,  the  smoke  of  which  by  day  and  the  fire  by  night  form 
an  ensign  or  way-mark  for  the  people." 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOUR  TOPICS 
Bv  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 
Dec.  I. — Children  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  14-17) 
However  happy  the  servants  of  a  good  master  may  be,  they 
can  never  possess  the  joy  of  the  sons  of  a  good  father.  Dr. 
Bellamy,  of  Connecticut,  being  requested  to  free  his  one  slave, 
replied,  "  He  is  so  happy  in  his  servitude  that  I  believe  he 
would  refuse  his  freedom,  were  it  offered  him."  He  readily 
consented  therefore  to  try  the  slave,  who,  being  asked  if  he 
had  a  good  master,  replied,  "  Yes,  very  good " ;  asked  again 
if  he  was  happy,  he  gave  a  like  reply.  But  when  he  was 
asked  if  he  would  be  more  happy  were  he  free,  he  answered 
"  Oh  yes,  massa  ;  me  would  be  much  more  happy  !  "  His  master 
was  much  surprised,  but  exclaimed,  "  Then  from  this  moment 
you  are  a  free  man."  So  the  believer  passes  through  service 
into  sonship  :  "Henceforth  1  call  you  not  servants" — "Now 
are  we  the  sons  of  God." 

Dec.  Z.—  The  Right  Use  0/  Ability  (Matt.  v.  13-16) 
A  Christian  is  to  be  both  salt  and  light — bringing  gladness, 
through  wholesomeness.  Pliny  quotes  the  Latin  proverb, 
"  Nothing  is  more  useful  than  sun  and  salt "  ;  and  in  the  spirit's 
realm  holiness  and  light  are  supreme  gifts.  Salt  loses  itself 
in  what  it  purifies  ;  so  do  Christian  acts  of  self-denial  and 
self-sacrifice  :  the  light  regains  itself— at  sunset  the  light  is- 
as  abundant  and  as  stainless  as  at  sunrise, — so  do  all  good, 
deeds  return  to  the  doer  (Matt.  xxv.  34-36). 

"Cannot  be  hid."  Dr.  J.  G.  Paton  relates  how  a  woman 
that  was  a  sinner  was  rescued  from  despair  and  finally  saved 
through  his  father's  unconscious  influence.  In  the  dark  winter 
nights  she  often  crept  up  close  underneath  the  window,  and 
heard  Mr.  Paton,  in  family  worship,  pleading  with  God  to 
"convert  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  wicked  ways,  and  polish, 
him  as  a  jewel  for  the  Redeemer's  crown."  The  thought  of 
that  prayer,  she  said  long  afterwards,  kept  her  out  of  helJ 
and  led  her  to  the  only  Saviour. 

Dec.  15. — Impenalism  of  Christianity  {Dan.  ii.  44,  45) 
A  stone  "  cut  of  the  mountain  "  gives  an  idea  of  the  reserve 
power  of  God.  What  are  all  His  manifest  energies  compared 
with  His  essential  omnipotence  ?  What  are  a  million  stars 
compared  with  His  "ocean  of  light"?  "Cut  out  .  .  .  without 
hands":  so  noiselessly,  so  unexpectedly,  are  His  greatest 
triumphs  won.     Be  sure 

That  God  is  on  the  field  when  He 
Is  most  invisible. 
One  generation  of  shepherds  after  another  vanishes  from  the 
mountain  :  the  forest  covering  its  slopes  disappears,  even,  the 
city  at  its  foot  becomes  a  heap  of  dust  ;  but  "the  strength  of  the 
hills"  remains.  So  in  the  fall  and  decline  of  human  empires- 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  set  up,  and  "  shall  never  be  destroyed." 

Dec.  22.— Our  Gifts  to  our  King  (Matt.  ii.  1-12) 
(iold  symbolises  the  gift  of  human  labour  ;  incense,  the  gift 
of  devotion  ;  myrrh — "  bitter  sweet  " — the  gift  of  endurance^ 
Karl  Metz,  "the  father  of  the  working  people"  in  Germany,, 
passing  the  ruins  of  a  Carthusian  monastery,  said  one  day 
to  a  friend,  "  In  this  monastery  only  prayer  was  offered,  no 
work  was  carried  on  ;  therefore  it  has  fallen  into  decay.  It 
will  not  fare  better  with  the  factories  ;  men  work  well,  but  do- 
not  pray  in  them."  The  gold  must  not  be  separated  from  the 
frankincense. 

Dec.  29. — Numbering  our  Days  (Psalm  xc.) 
It  means  much  more  than  an  exercise  in  arithmetic  :  it  means 
that  growing  usefulness  should  beautify  our  passing  years, — 
a  day,  a  deed  ;  older,  wiser.  The  Rev.  Richard  Knill,  of  Chester,, 
missionary  and  evangelist,  had  made  it  a  rule  to  let  no  day 
pass  without  trying  to  influence  one  soul  at  least  for  good. 

In  numbering  our  days,  we  find  out  the  right  value  o(  to-day. 
"  Do  you  know  that  as  I  live,"  wrote  James  Smethani,  "  I 
become  more  and  more  impressed  by  one  word,  and  that 
word  is  Now"!  .  .  . 

It  is  the  now  that  makes  the  sinner  ; 
It  is  the  lion'  that  makes  the  .saint." 
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Smyrna   as    It    Is 

By  MRS.  W.  M.  RAMSAY 


"  T  T  APPY  the  people  that  has  no  history  .'  "  So  says 
1  i.  the  proverb.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  proverb 
is  right.  But  at  any  rate  the  kind  of  happiness  referred 
to  has  not  been  the  lot  of  Smyrna — either  the  City  or 
the  Church.  Both  have  a  history  thrilling  with  interest, 
crowded  with  incident,  full  of  romance.  The  period  with 
which  this  article  deals — namely,  the  present  time — 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting,  though  perhaps 
not  one  of  the  most  stirring,  in  that  history.  I  have  been 
asked  to  give  the  readers  of  The  British  Mo.vthi.v  my 
own  particular  view  of  "Smyrna  as  It  Is,"  and  it  is  in  the 
character  of  interested  spectator  of  the  game  merely,  not 
as  would-be  historian,  that  I  venture  to  speak. 

For  two  thousand  years  Smyrna  has  been  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  East.  It  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
seaports  of  the  Mediterranean.  For  nearly  five  hundred 
years  it  has  been  under  the  domination  of  the  present 
Turkish  dynasty — the  Ottoman  Turks,  or  Osmanli.  But 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  Turks  themselves  have 
bestowed  upon  the  city  the  title  of  "  Giaour-Ismir " — 
"  Infidel  Smyrna."  Smyrna  is  the  most  un-Turkish  of 
Turkish  towns.  Of  the  population,  which  numbers  from 
260,000  to  300,000,  two-thirds  are  Christian.  About  one- 
half  of  the  entire  population  is  Greek,  less  than  a  fourth 
Mohammedan,  and  the  remainder  comprises  Armenians, 
Jews,  Europeans  of  every  nationality,  and  Americans. 

The  un-Oriental  character  of  the  scene  is  what  first 
strikes  the  traveller  from  the  West,  as  he  steams  into  port 
up  the  magnificent  gulf  at  the  head  of  which  Smyrna  lies 
within  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.     The  fine  harbour, 


the  substantial,  well-constructed  quay,  two  miles  in  length, 
backed  by  a  line  of  buildings  of  lordly  dimensions  and 
modern  design,  the  tram-way  cars,  the  carriages,  the 
fashionably  dressed  crowd  which  may  happen  to  be  en- 
joying the  afternoon  breeze  from  the  sea,  show  nothing 
.specially  characteristic  of  the  East.  With  Mount  Pagus 
and  its  ruined  castle  rising  out  of  the  clustering  houses,  it 
looks  a  queenly  city,  "  crowned  with  her  diadem  of  towers." 
When  he  has  been  rowed  by  a  Greek  boatman  in  a 
caique  to  the  Passport  Office,  and  has  found  (if  he  be 
ignorant  of  the  methods  of  cu.stom-house  officials  and  the 
power  of  baksheesh)  that  he  must  leave  behind  him  there 
—  for  the  present  at  least — some  of  his  most  treasured 
belongings — say,  his  box  of  books — he  begins  to  find  the 
place  not  very  un-Oriental  after  all.  When  he  has  become 
still  further  acquainted  with  the  city,  and  can  find  his  way 
about,  he  may  discover  for  himself  that  there  is  indeed 
a  considerable  Turkish  element.  There  is  the  Turkish 
quarter,  where,  if  he  cares  to  wander  alone,  little  Turks 
may  pelt  him — from  a  safe  distance,  and  if  their  parents 
are  not  in  sight — with  mud  and  stones.  There  are  the 
old  Turkish  cemeteries,  with  their  dark  cypresses,  that  add 
so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  town  as  viewed  from  the  sea, 
and  that  grow  so  tall  and  so  close  together  that  the  warm 
sunshine  scarcely  anywhere  can  reach  the  forgotten,  weed- 
grown  graves  below.  And  there  are  the  bazaars — Oriental  as 
his  heart  can  desire  I— where  strings  of  camels  hustle  him, 
and  polite  shop-keepers  entreat  him  to  enter  and  see  their 
wares,  and  will  treat  him  to  lemonade  or  black  coffee,  if  only 
he  will  let  himself  be  taken  in  and  done  for;  where  he  may 
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buy  anything  he  wants — or  doesn't  want— in  the  way  of 
Eastern  antiques  and  curios  or  Western  modern  rubbish  ; 
where  he  can  change  his  European  money,  or '  take  a 
Turkish  bath,  or  have  his  beard  shaved,  or  eat  Turkish 
delight  and  ice-creams  such  as  he  never  even  dreamed 
of  in  his  most  ecstatic  moments  at  home  ;  where  the  Turks 
have  their  best  mosque  and  their  khans,  and  where  much 
of  the  business  of  the  city  is  transacted.  He  sees,  is 
interested,  enjoys  it  all,  and,  if  he  be  merely  a  casual 
visitor,  knows  nothing  of  the  hideous  bugbear  that  over- 
shadows everything — the  Turkish  Government,  that,  like  a 
gigantic,  hungry  octopus,  stretches  its  tentacles  in  every 
direction,  and  clutches  all  that  comes  within  its  reach. 

The  more  one  sees  and  knows  of  the  Government,  the 
more  conspicuous  and  remarkable  does  the  influence  of 
the  so-called  "  Infidel  "  appear.  "  Infidel  Smyrna  "  thrives, 
develops,  becomes  more  and 
more  civilised,  in  spite  of 
the  incubus  of  Mohammedan 
misrule.  French  enterprise 
reclaimed  the  marshy  waste- 
land along  the  shore,  and 
built  the  quay.  British  com- 
panies, with  British  money, 
made  the  two  lines  of  railway 
that  start  from  Smyrna  and 
run  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  one  by  the  valley 
of  Maeander,  the  other  by  that 
of  the  Hermus.  The  city 
has  a  great  and  ever-in- 
creasing trade,  export  and  im- 
port. The  former  consists  of 
figs,  raisins,  opium,  valonia, 
liquorice,  silk,  wool,  cotton, 
carpets,  etc.,  and  several 
valuable  minerals,  .such  as 
emery,  chrome,  and  antimony. 

The  streets  of  the  "Infidel," 
in    contrast   to  those    of  the  '''''""''' ''''  '""•  ^''■"'"'•->' 


"  Faithful,"  are  comparatively  well  paved  and  clean ;  the 
big  shops,  within  the  last  few  years,  vie  in  splendour  with 
those  of  London  or  Paris  ;  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  well- 
to-do  are  substantial,  elegant,  and  comfortable — those  of 
the  wealthy  almost  palatial  in  size  and  equipment.  Many 
— in  fact,  most — of  the  wealthier  citizens,  of  whatever 
nationality,  prefer  to  live  out  of  town  in  pretty  villages, 
either  a  little  way  inland  or  on  the  picturesque  shores  of  the 
gulf.  Bournabat,  a  large  village  four  or  five  miles  inland, 
and  Boudjah,  another  charming  village  in  a  different 
direction,  are  the  favourite  residences  of  the  British,  the 
most  important  of  the  European  colonies,  whose  healthy 
and  invigorating  influence  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  city  is 
universally  felt  and  respected. 

The  Europeans  and  Americans  are  represented  by 
their  various  consulates,  under  whose  jurisdiction  they 
are ;  and  the  English,  French,  and  Austrians  have  each 
a  post-office  of  their  own.  Each  nationality  has  its 
own  schools  and  its  own  churches  or  mosques  or 
synagogue,  and  there  are  several  orphanages  and  a  large 
number  of  hospitals — among  the  latter  an  English  one 
for  sailors,  and  a  Scottish  one  attached  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland  Medical  Mission.  This  mission  is  primarily 
to  the  Jews,  but,  after  the  Jews,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  poor  of  whatever  nationality.  While  in 
Smyrna  recently  I  visited  this  hospital,  and  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  excellent  management,  which  was 
visible  in  every  detail,  and  by  its  excellent  equipment, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  surgical  ward.  Dr.  Bolton,  the 
head  of  the  medical  department  of  the  mission,  has  a  high 
reputation,  both  as  a  surgeon  and  a  man,  not  among  the 
poor  only,  but  among  the  Europeans.  To  me,  as  a  Scottish 
woman,  it  was  delightful  to  observe  what  high  reputation 
and  respect  the  mission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  enjoyed. 
It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  over-value  the  work  done  in 
Smyrna  by  the  missionaries,  both  British  and  American. 

In  this  city  of  many  nationalities  the  languages  are 
as  diverse  as  the  races,  Ijut  Greek  is  universal.  The 
born  Smyrniote,  except  perhaps  the  Turk,  speaks  at 
least  two  languages  from  the  time  he  can  speak  at  all, 
and  one  of  these  is  Greek.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  Greeks  form  by  f.ir  the  largest  part  of  the 
population.      It   follows    that    a    large    proportion    of  the 
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business  and  the  wealth  pertains  to  them.  They  belong 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  from  the  wealthy 
merchant  to  the  smart  boatman.  They  are  lawyers, 
doctors,  shop-keepers  great  and  small,  artisans,  domestic 
servants,  etc.  There  is  a  Greek  "quarter"  in  the  city, 
just  as  there  is  an  Armenian,  a  Turkish,  a  Jewish,  and 
a  European ;  but  the  Greeks  are  no  more  confined  to 
their  "quarter"  than  the  Europeans  are  to  theirs.  They 
are  everywhere,  according  to  their  means  and  position 
in  life. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  England  to  hear  the  modern 
Greek  described  as  an  accomplished  liar  and  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  over-reaching  others.  I  do  not  take  upon 
myself  to  deny  that  there  is  foundation  for  the  statement. 
It  is  common  in  England  also  to  hear  the  French 
described  as  "frivolous,"  "shallow,"  or  "immoral";   and 


them  for  all  in  all,  are  quick,  intelligent,  industrious, 
excellent  handicraftsmen,  eager  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
hospitable,  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  education, 
yet  always  appreciating  education  for  its  own  sake. 
I  wish  to  say  one  thing  more  about  them.  In  judging 
the  character  and  position  of  a  race,  it  may  truth- 
fully be  said,  "  By  their  women  ye  shall  know  them." 
The  people  among  whom  the  women  occupy  a  degraded 
position  are  a  people  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
Where  the  position  of  the  women  continues  to  deterio- 
rate, the  doom  of  the  race  is  already  written.  Tried  by 
this  test — the  position  of  the  women — the  Greeks  are  most 
emphatically  one  of  the  advancing  peoples  of  the  world. 

Smyrna  was  a  Greek  city  when  the  "  Church  in  Smyrna  " 
was  founded,  and  the  Church  was  Greek.  There  were  Jews 
there,    but   they    were    not    the    Church.      The   message 
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there  is,  I  believe,  a  wide-spread  opinion  in  France  that 
the  English  are  "perfidious,"  "selfish,"  and  "brutal.'' 
It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  for  either  of  these  beliefs 
also  there  is  not  some  foundation.  But  one  may  safely 
aver  that  not  one  of  the  three  descriptions  adequately 
describes  the  people  to  whom  it  refers.  In  regard  to 
the  Greeks,  I  can  quote  the  testimony  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  Smyrna  who  has  done  business  with  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  all  his  life,  as  his  father  did 
before  him,  who  maintains  that  he  finds  them  honourable 
in  their  dealings,  and  that  an  agreement  made  with 
them  by  word  of  mouth  merely  is  kept  by  them  as 
loyally  as  a  written  agreement  is  kept  by  finglish  firms. 
Many  of  those  who  know  the  Greeks  best  will  endor.se 
this.  Naturally  one's  judgment  depends  much  on  one's 
own  experience.     As  a  matter   of  fact,    the    Greeks,  take 


refers  to  them  as  a  "synagogue  ot  Satan."  The  present 
Smyrniote  Jews,  by  the  way,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  are 
not  the  descendants  of  those  so  unpleasantly  described, 
but  of  fifteenth-century  refugees  from  persecution  in 
Spain,  and  their  language  is  a  bastard  Spanish,  like  that 
of  the  Polish  Jews.  "Throughout  the  messages  to  the 
Seven  Cities,"  says  Professor  Ramsay,  "it  is  evident  that 
the  writer  knew  the  circumstances  of  each  city,  and  alluded 
to  the  salient  features  of  its  present  or  past  life.  The 
Church  in  Smyrna  is  addressed  rather  as  separate  from  and 
persecuted  by  the  city,  than  as  forming  part  of  the  city 
and  characterised  by  its  qualities  and  sharing  in  its  works 
(like  Sardis  and  Laodicea).  Only  the  faithfulness  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  city  are  alluded  to  as  proper  to 
the  Church.  In  its  separation  from  and  superiority  to  the 
society  by  which  it  was  surrounded    lay  the  glory  of  the 
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Smyrnaean  Church  ; 
and  life  is  to  be  its 
reward  for  its  faith- 
fulness and  its  patient 
endurance.  Life  is  the 
•dominant  tone  in  the 
letter  to  Smyrna." 

Life  is  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic 
•of  the  city  now.  It 
is  this  that  differen- 
tiates it  from  other 
Turkish  cities.  "  Be 
Thou  faithful  unto 
■death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  the  crown  of 
life."  After  the 
vicissitudes  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years 
the    "Church    in 
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Smyrna  "  lives.  To- 
day it  is  represented 
by  a  number  of  differ- 
ent Churches — Greek, 
Armenian  (both  Or- 
thodox and  Protest 
ant),  Roman  Catholic, 
English,  Scottish, 
American.  There  may 
be  others  also.  There 
is  differenceof  opinion, 
doubtless,  as  to  which 
of  these  represents  the 
true  Church.  Is  not 
the  Church  of  Christ 
wide  enough  to  in- 
clude  them  all? 
"  For  ye  are  all  sons 
of  God,  through  faith, 
in  Christ  Jesus." 


The    Fairy   of   Glen^na-'Diene 
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BETTY  and  Angus  had  been  sent  home  from  India  for 
their  education,  and  till  arrangements  were  decided 
upon  they  were  placed  in  the  charge  of  Uncle  and  Aunt 
McFarlane.  Uncle  McFarlane  was  their  mother's  brother 
and  minister  of  Ewesholm  ;  his  wife  had  been  a  Glasgow 
heiress,  but  she  had  no  children,  and  neither  she  nor  her 
husband — good,  estimable,  people  as  they  were — was  the  sort 
of  relation  to  whom  you  would  naturally  confide  two  delicate 
and  sensitive   Indian  charges. 

Betty  and  her  little  brother  arrived  at  the  manse  in  cold, 
wintry  weather.  It  was  a  small,  grey  house,  standing  on  a 
dreary  Scotch  country  road  ;  next  it  came  the  kirk,  also  built 
of  grey  stone,  whose  congregation  mustered  every  Sabbath 
from  farmhouses  hidden  among  the  hills,  but  on  week-days 
there  was  little  life  or  traffic  on  the  lonely  road  ;  and  the  town 
of  Ewesferry  was  seven  miles  away. 

The  minister  cycled  to  out-of-the-way  glens  to  visit  his 
people  ;  his  wife  was  busy  all  day  long  "girding"  at  Kirsty, 
the  maid,  and  Jock,  the  minister's  man.  The  two  children,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  a  lot  of  petting  in  India  and  on  board  ship 
coming  home,  found  their  stay  at  Ewesholm  very  wearisome — 
np  one  took  much  notice  of  them,  for  Aunt  McFarlane  did  not 
"  hold  with "  considering  children,  and  their  uncle  did  not 
concern  himself  with  them,  except  to  catechise  them  in  his 
ponderous  fashion  on  -Sundays.  On  other  days,  as  long  as 
they  were  punctual  at  prayers  and  meals,  their  doings  were 
not  interfered  with  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  winter  and  bitter 
cold  weather,  they  might  have  enjoyed  themselves  out  of  doors  ; 
as  it  was,  they  sat  huddled  up  in  the  little  back  room,  which 
was  called  the  schoolroom,  and  in  which,  insufficiently  warmed 
by  an  evil-smelling  oil  stove,  the  minister  sometimes  held  a 
night  class  for  boys,  and  whispered  together  their  opinions  and 
disappointments. 

"  I  can't  b'lieve  uncle  can  be  mummy's  own  brother  !  He 
never  sings,  nor  talks,  nor  runs,  nor  kisses  anybody,"  decided 
Betty  ;  "  and  as  for  aunt " 

"  She's  on'y  a  in-law,  an'  in-laws  don't  really  care  for  people's 
children  — I  heard  Sarah  tell  the  stewardess  on  board  the  ship, 
when  she  asked  where  we  was  going,"  explained  Angus,  with 
his  curly  head  against  his  sister's  shoulder  ;  "  and  once,  at 
India,  daddy  said,  'Janet's  on'y  a  Glasky  body,'  and  mummy 
said,  '  Hush,  hush  I '  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I  expex  it's 
somefin  funny." 

"  It's  her  Sunday  frock,"  Betty  assured  him.  "  I  heard  her 
tell  Kirsty  that  she'd  spilt  all  the  melted  butter  down  her 
Glasky  body — the  purple-and-red  plaid,  y'  know,  with  the  big 
marble  buttons." 


"  It's  hidjus  !  "  said  Angus,  clenching  his  teeth  and  wrinkling 
up  his  little  button  nose  in  Eesthetic  disdain.  "  I  fought  she'd 
be  pretty  and  dear,  like  our  mummy,  or  Bobby  Sharpe's  mover 
on  board  the  ship  coming  from  India  ;  but  she's  dreffijl  !  I  wish 
Kirsty  had  frowed  all  the  butter  right  over  her  head,  I  do  ! " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Betty,  who  was  nearly  seven,  "  you  mustn't 
say  that,  'cos,  you  know,  she  is  our  aunt,  and  has  'vited  us,  and 
Kirsty  said  that  fresh  butter  was  going  up,  and  if  they  had 
to  feed  the  cows  in  the  snow  she  didn't  know  where  we'd  be. 
If  on'y " 

"  Would  we  have  to  go  out  an'  feed  the  cows  ? "  Angfus  asked 
anxiously  ;  he  was  only  five  years  old,  and  did  not  always 
understand. 

"  No,  silly  !  but  there  wouldn't  be  any  butter  for  tea,  and  no 
milk  for  the  porridge.  If  on'y  Uncle  McFarlane  didn't  always 
seem  so  far  away  and  up  in  a  pulpit,  I  think  I  should  like  him 
rather.  Of  course,  he  isn't  a  bit  like  daddy  or  the  other 
officers  " — what  would  the  minister  have  said  if  he  had  over- 
heard— "  but  he  has  kind  eyes  under  his  glasses,  and  sometimes 
he  preaches  awfully  well.  That  bit  about  the  leprosy  last 
Sunday  was  fine.  I  heard  Kirsty  telling  Jock  that  the  minister 
described  it  so  lifelike  that  she  just  sat  and  scratched  hersel' 
all  the  evening,  for  sure  she'd  got  it  on  her  !" 

"  I  liked  about  the  free  poor  men  that  went  into  the  enemy's 
camp  and  found  all  the  gold  and  silver  cups  and  saucers  lyin' 
about,  and  the  enemy  had  runned  away  ;  but  I  didn't  care  for 
it  when  uncle  began  to  explain  all  over  again,"  said  Angus 
sleepily. 

"That  was  the  application.  Ministers  always  explain  away 
all  the  story  parts  to  make  the  application,"  answered  Betty, 
who  had  sat  through  a  good  many  sermons  at  Ewesholm,  and 
had  gathered  experience. 

One  evening  Angus  was  fretful  and  tired  of  all  his  play- 
things, and  squeezed  close  against  the  little  oil  stove,  demanding 
that  Betty  should  tell  him  a  story.  Betty  had  been  very  silent 
all  the  afternoon  ;  but  now,  with  a  sudden  resolve,  she  took  her 
little  brother  in  her  arms,  and  began  to  speak  very  fast  and  low. 

"  Everything  seems  to  be  going  to  be  horrid,"  she  said,  "  and 
something  must  be  done  I  Kirsty  said  this  morning  that  Aunt 
McFarlane  was  'gey  hard  to  thole,'  and  there  wouldn't  be  any 
butter  for  tea.  I'm  going  to  see  the  fairy  in  the  glen  and  ask 
her  to  help  us." 

"  The  fairy  in  the  glen,"  repeated  Angus,  in  astonishment. 
"  Who  told  you  there  was  a  fairy  there  ?  and  how  would  you 
find  her,  if  there  was.'" 

"  I've  thought  it  all  out,"  whispered  Betty,  nodding  her 
head.     "  I  heard  Kirsty  and  Jock  talking  about  her,  and  they 
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said  a  fairy  had  come  to  live  under  the  birks  in  the  Glen-na- 
Diene.  I  didn't  know  what  the  birks  meant,  but  I  looked  in 
uncle's  Scotch  dictionary,  and  1  found  it's  the  birch  trees. 
They  are  the  prettiest,  most  delicatest  trees  of  all— just  fit  for 
fairies  to  sit  under.  Then  Kirsty  asked  Jock  what  she  was 
like,  and  Jock  said,  'A  wee  little  woman  that  flees  ower  the 
ground  ye  canna'  tell  hoo ' ;  and  Kirsty  said,  '  If  the  minister 
would  take  the  Holy  Bible  and  h'old  it  ower  her,  she  wad  cry 
out  and  throw  off  her  green  cap,  and  be  a  decent  Christian 
body,  with  a  soul  to  her,  like  anybody  else.'  You  see,  fairies 
haven't  got  souls  like  us,"  explained  Betty,  with  superiority. 

"  Haven't  they  .' "  said  Angus,  wide-eyed,  "  but  then  they've 
got  wings,  an'  magic  wands,  an'  lots  of  fairy  fings  !  Oh, 
Betty,  if  you  go  to  Glen-na-Diene,  will  you  ask  her  to  wave  her 
wand,  and  make  pats  and  pats  of  butter  for  tea,  and  take  us 
quick  away  from  here,  and  bring  daddy  and  mummy  home 
from  India  for  my  burfday  ?  " 

"I  must  think,"  Betty  answered  gravely;  "you  see,  if  I  go 
to  the  fairy  and  ask  her  to  do  a  lot  of  things  for  us,  I  must 
take  her  something  good  in  return." 

"You  can't  get  naething  for  naething  in  this  warld," 
philosophised  Angus  sleepily — "  Jock  says  so  when  he  goes 
into  Ewesferry  to  market." 

"  I  didn't  quite  mean  that,"  Betty  replied  ;  she  could  not 
exactly  explain  her  own  thoughts,  and  Angus  was  too  little  to 
understand,  but  she  had  brooded  over  the  Fairy  of  Glen-na- 
Diene  until  her  existence  had  become  bound  up  with  all 
the  problems  and  difficulties  of  life  as  presented  to  Betty's 
prematurely  anxious  eyes.  "  If  she  is  really  a  fairy — and  I 
b'lieve  she  is,  for  Kirsty  knows  all  about  her,  and  her  grand- 
mother saw  a  fairy  in  the  birks  forty  years  back — she'll  be  able 
to  put  everything  right  here  that's  gone  wrong.  She'll  make 
.\ngus  not  fret  so  and  feel  the  cold,  and  not  like  his  porridge  ; 
and  she'll  give  uncle  lots  of  money  to  buy  red  cushions  for  the 
pulpit,  and  a  beautiful  new  overcoat  with  fur  inside  ;  and  she'll 
turn  Aunt  Janet  into  a  lovely  princess,  with  a  blue  silk  gown  ; 
and  a  cow  that  gives  pats  and  pats  of  butter  all  the  year  round. 

Next  day  Angus  was  feverish  with  a  heavy  cold,  and  kept 
his  bed  ;  and  as  one  child  was  disposed  of  upstairs,  Aunt 
McFarlane  did  not  trouble  about  the  other,  but  harried  Kirsty 
all  day  with  undivided  attention.  The  minister  tramped  off 
early  to  Ewesferry  to  attend  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  district 
clergy,  and  Betty's  opportunity  came.  Out  of  the  house  and 
along  the  road  she  hurried  in  the  pale  winter  morning.  The 
snow  was  beaten  hard  on  the  highway,  and  for  a  brief  space 
the  sun  looked  round  the  shoulder  of  Craigknockie,  and  lighted 
up  the  path  invitingly.  Betty  had  a  parcel  under  her  arm,  and 
trudged  along  briskly,  sometimes  breaking  into  a  little  run  to 
shorten  the  road  between  Ewesholm  and  Glen-na-Diene.  She 
had  waked  very  early,  and  had  planned  out  her  expedition  to 
the  fairy's  home  under  the  birks  before  any  one  at  the  manse 
was  stirring ;  the  doubts  which  had  assailed  her  overnight 
had  all  smoothed  themselves  out  with  sleep,  and  she  realised 
exactly  what  lay  before  her. 

"  Mummy  always  said  that  we  must  try  and  help  ourselves, 
and  that  then  God  would  send  things  to  help  us,  just  at  the 
very  worst.  I  b'lieve  this  time  He's  sent  the  fairy.  Fairies 
are  good  and  kind,  and  of  course  God  knows  that  children 
all  love  them,  and  want  to  see  them  ever  so  much.  I  expect 
God  told  this  one  at  Glen-na-Diene  just  to  keep  about  under 
the  birks  till  she  was  wanted  to  help  some  children  whose 
parents  was  in  India.  I'm  going  to  take  my  Bible — not  the 
old  one  that  I've  had  ever  since  I  was  a  little  teeny  girl,  but 
the  beautiful  one  with  gold  clasps  that  my  g^odfather  sent,  and 
I'm  going  to  give  it  to  the  fairy.  P'raps  she'll  be  so  wee  that 
I  can  hold  it  over  her  head,  like  Kirsty  said,  and  say,  '  Now  be 
a  Christian,  and  have  a  soul,  like  us  ! '  but  I  won't  do  that  till 
I  know  for  certain  that  she  wants  to.  Anyway,  I'll  give  her 
the  Bible,  'cos  it's  the  best  present  I've  got,  and  I'm  going  to 
ask  her  to  do  such  a  lot  of  things  for  me.  I  s'pose  she'll 
understand  by  magic  that  we  aren't  very  happy,  Angus  and  me 
with  Uncle  and  .^unt  McFarlane  ;  it  would  be  dreadfully  rude 
to  tell  her  right  out." 

These  were  some  of  Betty's  musings  as  she  pushed  her  way 
along  the  lonely  road.  Her  feet  lagged  a  little  now,  and  her 
shoelaces  kept  getting  unfastened.  She  had  read  Glen-na- 
Diene  on  a  post  some  way  back,  and  had  turned  into  a  steep 
byway,  where  the  rocks  on  cither  side  closed  in,  and  shut  out 


the  faint  sunshine.  Sometimes  the  path  was  a  mere  sheep- 
track  ;  then  it  would  widen  out  to  a  desolate  piece  of  moorland  ; 
but  nowhere  yet  were  the  Birks  of  Diene  yet  in  sight.  The 
sheldered  side-path  was  chill  and  damp,  and  the  snow  lay 
almost  untrodden.  Betty  planted  her  little  legs  in  its  wet 
softness,  and  drew  them'  out  with  difficulty.  She  was  getting 
hungry  too,  and  tried  to  cheer  herself  with  the  recollection  that 
the  fairy  could  turn  everything  round  her  into  what  she  pleased  ; 
but  the  thought  of  magic  peaches  and  plums  did  not  seem  to 
satisfy  her  as  one  sup  of  Kirsty's  Scotch  broth  would  have  done. 
In  spite  of  her  determination  not  to  be  beaten,  sustained  by  a 
frequently  repeated  petition,  "Dear  Lord  (lod,  please  bring  me 
soon  to  the  Fairy's  Glen !  "  two  persistent  tears  began  slowly  to 
squeeze  themselves  out  of  her  eyes  ;  her  steps  grew  slower  and 
slower,  and  a  dragging  shoelace  sent  her  face-foremost  in  the 
wet  snow.  Then,  as  she  picked  herself  ruefully  up,  the  Birks 
of  Diene  were  just  before  her. 

And  there  was  the  fairy,  coming  straight  towards  her,  out  of 
a  tiny  little  huf  of  turf  and  slate,  that  leaned  itself  between 
two  of  the  tree-stems  !  Not  quite  the  fairy  that  Betty  had 
expected  ;  but  then  she  had  been  thinking  of  picture-book 
fairies,  and  this  was  the  Scotch  sort — "  a  wee,  wee  woman,"  as 
Jock,  the  shepherd,  had  said  ;  tiny  and  old,  and  not  much  taller 
than  Betty  herself,  with  short  petticoats  and  spindle  legs,  and 
a  red  shawl  tied  over  her  head,  from  under  which  two  sharp 
black  eyes  flashed  like  live  coals.  Although  Betty  had  con- 
fessedly been  thinking  of  gauze  skirts  and  transparent  wings, 
and  a  green,  pointed  flower-cap,  she  realised  that  these  would 
have  been  very  useless  and  foolish  wear  for  the  winter  season, 
and  that  the  fairy  before  her  was  a  real  fairy  "  for  a'  that "  !  She 
dropped  a  little  curtsey,  as  well  as  her  soaked  shoes  and  frock 
would  allow  her,  and  said,  smiling  confidingly,  "  Please,  ma'am, 
you're  the  fairy,  aren't  you  ?  "  And  the  little  wee  woman,  being 
of  the  Scotch  variety,  said,  "Ma  'certies,  the  bairn's  wet 
through  !     Come  heen,  lassie,  tae  the  fire  this  meenute  ! " 

How  came  it  that,  as  soon  as  Betty  had  eaten  and  drunk  the 
oatcake  and  goat's  milk  that  the  fairy  put  into  her  willing,  little 
hands,  she  fell  fast  asleep  beside  the  glowing  peat  ?  Was  it 
magic,  or  merely  the  effect  of  warmth  and  rest  after  the  long, 
cold  struggle  through  the  snow? 

Late  that  night  the  searchers  from  Ewesholm  were  scouring 
the  country  for  the  minister's  little  niece.  Mr.  McFarlane 
himself,  returned  from  his  meeting,  had  found  the  manse  in  a 
state  of  anxious  disorder.  Betty  had  disappeared  ;  Angus  was 
tossing  in  his  cot,  light-headed  with  fever  ;  Kirsty  was  howling 
dolefully  ;  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  had  suddenly  awakened 
to  the  truth  that  the  children  who  had  been  confided  to  her  care 
had  been  neglected  and  misunderstood.  While  the  minister 
was  calling  all  the  boys  and  men  within  reach  to  the  search, 
little  Angus  was  babbling  of  fairies  in  the  glen. 

"Try  Glen-na-Diene  1 "  shrieked  Kirsty,  with  a  sudden  in- 
spiration; "'tis  the  wee  wife  there  has  gotten  the  lassie!" 
.■\nd,  in  spite  of  his  horror  of  superstition,  the  minister  was 
impressed,  and  felt  the  suggestion  worth  trying.  He  flung 
himself  upon  his  bicycle,  and  plunged  away,  through  dark  and 
snow,  to  the  distant,  desolate  valley  of  Glen-na-Diene. 

It  seemed  quite  the  middle  of  the  night  when  Betty  woke 
up,  rested  and  alert,  and  there  was  the  fairy  sitting  opposite  her 
on  the  hearth,  her  little  brown  hands  clasped  round  her  knees 
and  her  black  eyes  shining  in  the  red  firelight.  Betty  watched 
her  from  under  her  eyelashes.  The  fairy  sighed,  and  put  up 
her  wrinkled  fingers  to  shade  her  face  ;  two  bright  tears  came 
splashing  down  on  her  fringed  shawl. 

"  I  believe  she's  crying  because  she's  got  no  soul,  and  won't 
never  go  to  heaven,"  mused  Betty  to  herself.  "  Of  course,  I'd 
rather  have  her  stop  a  fairy  with  a  magic  wand  ;  but  perhaps, 
poor  dear,  she  feels  strange,  and  doesn't  know  that  God  loves 
her.  I'll  give  up  all  the  things  I  meant  to  ask  her  for  Angus 
and  me — mummy  said  we  was  to  learn  to  do  without  cheer- 
fully— and  I'll  just  hold  out  my  Bible  and  ask  her  not  to  cry. 
How  I  wish  uncle  was  here  to  say  the  right  words,  and  turn  her 
from  a  fairy  into  a  Christian  right  away  ! " 

And  at  that  moment  Mr.  McFarlane,  opening  the  cabin 
door,  saw  the  little,  lost  Betty  waving  her  handsome  new 
Bible,  with  its  gold  clasps,  over  the  astonished  head  of  Widow 
Dumphie,  the  goat-wife,  whose  own  little  lassie  he  had  buried 
years  ago  in  the  mountain  graveyard  under  the  Birks  of  Diene. 
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The  Story  of  Principal  Fairbairn^s  Career 


OXFORD  never  looks  more  beautiful  than  on  a  crisp 
morning  of  late  October,  when  the  woods  all  round 
are  aflame  with  russet-brown  and  scarlet,  and  the  towers 
rise  dimly  out  of  a  veil  of  lightest  mist.  It  is  almost  worth 
•while  at  this  season  to  travel  by  one  of  the  slower  trains 
from  London,  for  as  you  wait  at  a  village  station  some 
igolden  branch  gleams  suddenly  from  the  hedgerow,  while 
•on  the  horizon  the  continuous  blaze  of  colour  delights  eyes 
■grown  weary  of  the  city's  greyness.  The  October  woods 
between  London  and  Oxford  are  as  full  of  joy  and  refresh- 
ment as  the  long  line  of  snow-covered  Apennines  which  the 
traveller  sees  in  the 
•distance  as  he  goes 
.northwards  from 
Ravenna.  On  such 
.a  morning  ancient 
Oxford  deserves  more 
than  ever  the  poet's 
praise  : 

That   s.weet   city  with  her 

dreaming  spires, 
She    needs    not   June    for 

beauty's  heightening. 

Mansfield  College, 
although  one  of  the 
youngest  of  Oxford 
foundations,  has  her 
share  in  the  inestim- 
able treasures  of  the 
past,  and  not  one  of 
the  older  colleges 
wears  a  more  sober, 
more  dignified,  or 
more  peaceful  aspect. 
An  hour  may  be 
happily  spent  in  ex- 
ploring the  buildings, 
wandering  on  green 
lawns  and  silent  paths, 
examining  the  curious 
details  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  translating 
the  Latin  mottoes 
which  the  Principal 
cho.se  with  so  much 
ingenuity  and  appro- 
priateness. The  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  cheerful 
as  a  winter  fire, 
clothes  the  walls  with 
its  glowing  red.     Mr. 

Basil  Champneys  is  an  architect  of  genius,  and  he  ornamented 
the  exterior  with  rich  and  delicate  carvings,  into  which  the 
arms  of  many  old  Puritan  families  are  introduced.  Over 
the  main  entrance,  in  the  centre  of  the  Tower,  there  is  a 
statue  of  John  Milton;  below  him  are  the  College  arms, 
and  just  over  the  doorway  is  the  motto  Deus  locutus  est 
nobis  in  Filio  ("  God  hath  spoken  unto  us  in  His  Son  "). 
The  Chapel  must  long  detain  the  visitor,  not  only  by  its 
beauty  of  ornamentation  and  its  historic  statues,  but  by  the 
thought  of  the  illustrious  men — belonging  to  so  many 
communions — whose  voices  have  been  heard  from  its  pulpit. 
The  Principal's  house  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  College, 
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and  is  connected  with  the  Library  block  by  a  small  staircase. 
It  is  a  sunshiny,  hospitable  home ;  for  Dr.  Fairbairn  carries 
out  in  his  daily  life  the  motto  from  Seneca  which  he  placed 
over  the  fireplace  in  the  Senior  Common  Room :  NulUus 
boni  sine  socio  jucunda  possessio  est  ("Good  things  are 
only  sweet  when  they  are  shared  with  a  comrade  ").  The 
passing  visitor  cannot  but  envy  the  students  of  Mansfield, 
who  have  opportunities  for  long  talks  with  the  Principal 
by  his  study  fire  or  in  walks  in  the  Oxford  lanes;  for 
Dr.  Fairbairn's  personality  and  career  are  full  of  interest 
for  all  of  us,  and  especially  for  those  who  are  preparing 

for  the  Holy  Ministry. 

Ancestrv  and 
Childhood 

.  The  name  "  Fair- 
bairn "  is  of  Berwick- 
shire origin,  and  nearly 
all  its  bearers  can 
trace  their  beginnings 
to  that  county.  The 
original  and  most 
numerous  branch 
came  from  the  Morse, 
but  the  Fairbairns 
have  from  early  times 
been  scattered  over  the 
whole  district,  from  the 
coast  to  Lauderdale. 
It  was  the  rule  in  the 
Principal's  family  to 
call  the  children  by  the 
names  of  ancestors, 
and  he  delights  in  this 
Scottish  custom  and 
believes  in  the  value 
of  names  which  link 
us  with  those  who 
went  before.  He 
was  called  after  his 
maternal  grandfather, 
Andrew  Martin,  and 
his  elder  and  only 
brother  after  the  other 
grandfather,  James 
Fairbairn.  On  his 
mother's  side  Dr. 
F'airbairn  traces  a 
connection  with  the 
Covenanters.  In  a 
friend's  house  he  once 
came  upon  a  privately  printed  diary  of  an  ancestor  of 
theirs  who  was  out  with  Cameron  in  the  wars  of  the 
Covenant,  and  this  diarist  described  a  meeting  with  an 
ancestor  of  Dr.  luiirbairn's,  also  a  Covenanter,  and  a 
"  forebear "  of  his  mother's  mother.  Relatives  on  both 
sides  of  the  house  were  closely  connected  with  the  Burghers 
and  Anti -Burghers.  A  grand-uncle  went  out  from  the  old 
Burgher  congregation  at  Stow,  together  with  a  certain  John 
Lee.  These  two  passed  from  the  Burgher  Hall  into  the 
Established  Church  :  the  one  became  the  minister  of  Wick, 
and  the  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Kenneth  Phin,  the  noted 
Assembly  leader  and  moderator ;    the  other  became  the 
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Principal  of 
Edinburgh 
University,  and 
the  historian  of 
the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Andrew 
Martin     was    a 
Burgher     elder, 
a    man    of  the 
highest    charac- 
ter, and  an  inde- 
pendent thinker. 
He    was   much 
suspected     and 
closely  watched 
by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day, 
because  he  was 
understood     to 
be  a  sympathiser 
with  the  French 
Revolution.  He 
was     a      "  por- 
tioner"      of 
Blainslie,   near   Lauder— that  is,  a  small  laird  who  owns 
his  holding.     It  was  once  proposed  to  put  a  sliding  scale 
of  taxation  on  corn,  thus  increasing  the  burdens  of  the 
people.     The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  canvassing  in 
favour  of  the  tax,   called   on    Dr.  Fairbairn's   grandfather, 
who  was  known  to  have  much   influence  in  the  country- 
side,  and   tried   to   obtain  his   signature   to   the   petition. 
Andrew  Martin  refused  to  give  it.     "  What,"  said  the  Earl, 
"will  you  not  help  to  enhance  the  value  of  your  land?" 
"  My  lord,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  will  never  enhance  the  value 
of  my  land  at  the  expense  of  the  people's  food." 

Andrew  Martin  went  to  Edinburgh  for  a  time  for  the 
education  of  his  family,  and  when  he  returned  was  asked 
to  resume  the  eldership  in  the  Church,  but,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  fellow  office-bearers,  he  declined.  Some  years  after- 
wards the  minister  of  the  Church  was  suspended  for 
intemperance.  About  the  time  when  the  suspension  took 
eflect,  Andrew  Martin  was  lying  on  his  death-bed.  The 
minister  called  and  said,  "Ah,  laird,  if  you  had  been  in 
the  Session  this  would  never  have  happened."  The  laird 
answered,  "Sir,  I  am  a  dying  man,  and  I  will  tell  you  now 
what  was  my  reason  for  declining  to  serve  in  the  Session. 

I  .saw  you  and  Mr.  intoxicated  on  the  High  Street 

of  Edinburgh.  I  could  not  become  an  elder  without 
taking  action  ;  but  I  resolved  to  tell  no  man,  and,  save 
to  my  wife,  the  story  has  never  crossed  my  lips  till 
this  day." 

James  Fairbairn,  the  other  grandfather,  was  a  farmer 
in  Lauderdale,  who  died  while  his  son  John,  the  Principal's 
father,  was  comparatively  young.  He  came  of  a  race  which 
supplied  not  a  few  ministers  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and,  later  on,  to  the  Free  Churches.  Thus,  on  his  father's 
side,  the  connection  of  Dr.  Fairbairn  was  with  the  Evan- 
gelical circles  of  the  Established  Church,  while  on  his 
mother's  he  inherited  Dissenting  traditions.  The  families 
on  the  two  sides  supplied,  in  the  course  of  two  generations, 
twelve  ministers  to  the  Presbyterian  pulpit.  His  mother's 
father  was  a  Burgher,  and  her  mother  an  Anti-Burgher,  and 
neither  was  ever  seen  in  the  other's  church ;  but  they 
entertained  so  affectionate  and  respectful  a  regard  for  each 
other's  principles  that  the  difference  of  Church  never  made 
any  difference  at  home. 
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Dr.     Fair- 
bairn was  born 

on  November  4, 

1838,  at   Inver- 

keithing,  in  Fife, 

but  his  parents' 

home  during  his 

early  childhood 

was  at  Dalkeith. 

There   he  went 

to     a    dame's 

school,     con- 
ducted   for   the 

younger    pupils 

somewhat   on 

Kindergarten 

lines .      The 

family  attended 

the  Back  Street 

Meeting-House, 

an  Anti-Burgher 

c  ongregation, 

then  under   the 

ministry  of  the 

Rev.    Robert 

Buchanan.     He  was   a  venerable  old   man,  kind,  though 

somewhat  irascible,  who  would  ask  for  the  children  of  the 

families    which   he   visited   in    the    course  of  his   pastoral 

duties,  and  would  lay  his  hands  tenderly  and  prayerfully 
on  their  heads. 

When  Dr.  Fairbairn  was  a  student,  he  discovered  on  a 
bookstall  a  volume  of  sermons  by  his  old  minister,  and  still 
remembers  with  what  pride  he  carried  home  the  book  and 
presented  it  to  his  mother. 

There  were  two  long  services  every  Sunday  at  the 
Dalkeith  Church.  The  morning  worship  began  at  eleven  and 
ended  about  one,  and  after  a  brief  interval  the  congregation 
reassembled  for  the  afternoon.  The  congregation  of  the 
Back  Street  Meeting-House  was  not  large  (he  remembers 
how  his  mother  used  to  joke  her  mother  about  never  having 
"gone  with  the  multitude  "),  but  some  of  the  members  had 
to  walk  a  long  way,  and  formed  a  quaint  as  well  as  a 
picturesque  body.  Dr.  Fairbairn  remembers  how  an  old 
man,  who  travelled  far  to  church,  would  turn  round  during 
the  prayer,  when  all  stood,  and  seat  himself  on  the  book- 
board,  although  he  would  have  been  scandalised  at  any 
proposal  that  he  should  keep  his  seat.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
people  were  not  inclined  to  accept  the  union  of  Burghers 
and  Anti-Burghers,  but  retained  a  certain  aloofness  till  his 
retirement.  Dr.  Fairbairn's  grandmother  remained  a  faithful 
Anti-Burgher  till  her  death. 

The  praise  in .  these  old  churches  used  to  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  Metrical  Psalms.  Paraphrases  were  held  in 
abhorrence.  Mrs.  Fairbairn  used  to  tell  of  an  Anti-Burgher 
farmer  in  Lauder  who  particularly  disliked  the  "man-made" 
hymns.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  Union  a  young  student 
came  from  Edinburgh  to  supply  the  pulpit,  and  he,  greatly 
daring,  gave  out  a  paraphrase  in  the  old  Lauder  meeting- 
house. The  farmer  started  to  his  feet  and  went  out,, 
banging  the  door  behind  him.  Next  day  he  was  ploughing 
his  burgess  acre  (the  piece  of  common  land  assigned  to, 
each  burgess  for  cultivation),  and  too  boldly  encroached, 
upon  the  land  of  a  neighbour.  "  I  tell  ye,  Wullie,"  cried, 
the  aggrieved  neighbour,  in  high  indignation,  "  if  you  come: 
near  my  acre  again,  I'll  plant  it  roond  wi'  paraphrases  !  " 
Dr.  Fairbairn's  mother  was  not  only  a  capital  story-teller,, 
but  she  possessed  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  pld,  ballads. 
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and  poetry.  Her  son  came  to  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border  as  one  who  does  not  remember  a  time  when  he  did 
not  know  it.  Indeed,  he  said,  in  reviewing  "  Margaret 
Ogilvy,"  that  he  could  hardly  read  it  because  of  another 
and  to  him  grander  and  sweeter  figure  that  stood  between 
him  and  the  printed  page — one  who  had  seemed  to  her  son 
all  and  more  than  all  Barrie  said  his  mother  had  been  to 
him,  who  had  given  him  eyes  and  ears,  touched  his 
imagination,  made  him  see  the  pathos  and  the  humour  of 
life,  interpreted  her  old  world  for  him — and  it  never  was 
a  prosaic  or  unromantic  world — and  who  had  breathed  into 
him  her  own  love  of  the  heroic  and  holy,  of  freedom  and 
honest  truth. 

School  and  College  Days  in  Edinburgh 

He  was  only  six  when  the  family  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  there  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Oliphant  in 
Rose  Street.  The  present  generation  of  Edinburgh  people 
will  remember  Mr.  Oliphant  in  connection  with  his  school 
in  Charlotte  Square,  and  especially  with  the  ladies'  college 
he  also  founded  there.  The  teaching  in  Dr.  Fairbairn's 
time  was  admirable.  The  assistants  were  highly  qualified 
men,  some  of  whom  later  attained  distinction  as  teachers 
and  preachers.  The  pupils  received  a  thorough  grounding 
in  English,  Latin,  and  Arithmetic.  But  Andrew  Fairbairn 
loved  discursive  reading,  and  he  made  the  best  use  of  the 
opportunities  his  education  and  residence  in  Edinburgh 
gave  him.  He  came  to  know  the  city  thoroughly — to  love 
its  romance,  its  history,  the  traditions  associated  with  its 
houses  and  streets,  the  part  it  had  played  in  the  political, 
social,  literary,  and  religious  life  of  the  Scottish  people. 
The  love  of  books,  as  of  places,  was  in  his  blood ;  for  he 
came  of  a  race  of  readers  and  thinkers,  men  and  women 
whose  intellectual  powers  were  thoroughly  trained,  and  who 
had  peculiar  gifts  of  mind  and  expression.  He  is  grateful 
especially  to  think  that  he  came  of  plain-living  ancestors, 
who  handed  down  to  him  a  legacy  of  sound  mental  and 
bodily  health. 

One  favourite  author  of  his  boyhood  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  works  came  to  him  as  a  kind  of  revelation. 
At  a  very  early 
age  he  had  read 
and  mastered 
Scott's  poetry, 
and  could  repeat 
'  the  whole  of 
"The  Lady  of 
the  Lake," 
although  he 
never  con- 
sciously  com- 
mitted a  line  to 
mem  o  r  y  . 
Novels,  as  such, 
were  strictly 
barred  in  the 
family,  till  his 
mother  was  con- 
verted into  one 
of  the  most  in- 
satiable of  novel- 
readers  by  find- 
ing one  of  her 
son's  books  and 
seeking  to  dis- 
cover in  it  what 
so    fascinated 


him.  But  Scott  was  an  exception  to  the  law  against  novels, 
because  he  introduced  into  his  tales  the  names  of  historical 
personages  and  events  which  actually  occurred.  The  boy 
was  about  fourteen  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  IVaverleys.  Out  of  his  "  piece-money "  (the  pence 
allowed  him  for  the  purchase  of  luncheon  in  the  mid- 
day interval)  he  saved  enough  to  procure  books  from  a 
circulating  library  in  Nicholson  Street.  The  first  book  he 
possessed  of  his  own  was  Robertson's  "  History  of  Greece." 
One  day,  when  strolling  in  Princes  Street  with  a  three- 
penny-piece in  his  pocket,  he  went  into  an  auction-room  in 
an  area  below  the  street,  where  a  sale  of  books  was  going 
on.  The  History  was  put  up,  but  no  one  offered  for  it. 
In  a  moment  of  exaltation  Andrew  Fairbairn  proffered  his 
threepence ;  it  was  accepted,  and  the  book  became  his 
own.  He  ran  up  the  area  steps,  hurried  home,  and  never 
rested  till  he  had  read  the  volume  from  beginning  to  end. 
In  this  way  he  first  acquired  a  taste  for  classical  history. 
Mr.  Thin,  the  celebrated  Edinburgh  book.seller,  is  a  cousin 
of  Dr.  Fairbairn's  mother,  and  his  shop  was  always  an 
attractive  place  of  call.  To  the  schoolboy  and  student 
there  was  no  more  delightful  employment  than  that  of 
poking  about  amongst  the  old  Edinburgh  bookstalls.  He 
purchased  so  judiciously  and  regularly  that  by  the  time  he 
went  to  Bathgate  he  possessed  a  library  of  quite  exceptional 
size  for  a  young  minister  of  twenty-two.  Many  of  the  plain, 
little,  brown  volumes  still  stand  on  the  shelves  of  his  library 
at  Oxford.  They  include  the  works  of  Johnson,  the  early 
Spectators,  the  old  English  essayists,  and  many  of  t'.ie  poets. 
When  at  the  age  of  seventeen  Dr.  Fairbairn  went  to 
Edinburgh  University,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  studying 
for  the  Evangelical  Union  ministry.  His  family  had  been 
connected  during  his  boyhood  with  the  United  Presbyterians, 
and  his  mother's  dearest  wish  was  that  he  should  become 
a  minister  of  that  communion,  as  her  own  brother  had 
been.  His  elder  brother,  James,  who  had  gone  to  a 
situation  in  Dundee,  had  come  under  the  influence  of  an 
Evangelical  Union  minister,  and  returned  home  after  a 
few  months  full  of  enthusiasm  for  a  wider  and  more 
gracious   Gospel   than    that   of    the   dominant   Calvinism. 
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DR.  FAIRBAIRNS  MANSE  AT  BATHGATP: 

Andrew  was  fired  with  his  brother's  ardour,  and,  to  the 
grief  of  his  mother  and  of  all  his  kin,  declared  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Evangelical 
Union.  He  entered  the  University  in  1856,  and  left  in 
i860.  .  The  professors  he  remembers  most  vividly  are 
Blackie  (who  became  a  life-long  friend  and  often  stayed 
with  Ur.  Fairbairn  at  Oxford),  Campbell  Fraser,  and  Patrick 
McDougall,  who  had  succeeded  John  Wilson  in  the  Chair 
of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Professor  Blackie  was  present,  long  years  afterwards,  at 
the  imposing  ceremony  of  the  Inauguration  of  Mansfield 
College,  and  wrote  a  sonnet  addressed  to  Oxford,  the  first 
four  lines  of  which  may  be  quoted  : 

Hail  to  thee,  Oxford,  with  fair  front  and  free 
From  churchly  pride  and  scholarly  conceit, 
And  with  wide  arms  of  kinship  spread  to  greet 

All  eager  souls  that  seek  a  sign  from  thee. 

It  was  characteristic  that  the  academic  subject  which 
interested  Andrew  Fairbairn  most  was  the  philosophy  over 
which  John  Wilson  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  just 
ceased  to  reign.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  his  two 
professors,  as  he  has  done  of  the  men  who  have  succeeded 
to  their  chairs.  His  dearest  companion  amongst  the 
students  was  James  Strachan,  who  afterwards  became  a 
minister  at  Tillicoultry,  and  died  early  in  life.  Dr.  Fairbairn 
wrote  a  touching  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  Christian 
News. 

Settlement  at  Bathgate 

Mr.  Fairbairn  received  his  theological  education  in  the 
Evangelical  Union  Academy,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  under 
Professors  James  Morison  and  James  Guthrie,  and  Revs. 
William  Bathgate  and  William  Taylor.  It  met  in  the 
summer,  as  was  then  the  case  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Hall,  after  which  it  had  been  framed ;  and  so  its  curriculum 
went  on  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  University.  In 
the  year  i860  Mr.  Fairbairn  accepted  a  call  to  Bathgate, 
where  he  remained  till  1872.  The  town  lies  midway 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  manse  is  built  on 
a  hillside;  and  looking  from  his  front  door,  the  minister 
could  see,   beyond   the  valley  in   which    Bathgate   lies,  a 


line  of  low  hills  sloping  upwards  to  the 
moorland,  where  on  the  sky-line  stood 
the  church  that  was  built  for  John  Brown, 
of  Whitburn. 

The  settlement  took  place  in  October, 
and  the  young  bachelor  was  glad  of  his 
mother's  assistance  in  moving  in  his 
household  goods.  The  weather  on  the 
ordination  day  was  wild  and  blustering, 
and  he  still  recalls  the  cold  and  deso- 
late appearance  of  the  manse,  which 
had  stood  unoccupied  for  many  months. 
Amongst  the  ministers  who  took  part  in 
the  ceremony  were  the  late  Dr.  Morison 
and  the  Rev.  William  Bathgate,  of  Kil- 
marnock. Dr.  Fairbairn  has  said  more 
than  once  that,  through  all  the  years 
which  have  separated  him  from  his  ordina- 
tion day,  he  has  never  ceased  to  feel  as 
if  the  hands  of  that  venerable  Presbytery 
were  still  pressed  upon  his  head. 

The  congregation  at  Bathgate  were 
mainly  farmers,  quarrymen,  miners,  and 
local  tradespeople.  They  were  keen 
theologians,  and  had  been  trained  by  the 
controversies  in  which  the  Evangelical 
Union  Church  had  engaged  to  discuss 
the  deepest  problems  in  current  religious  thought.  In 
the  time  of  Robert  Morison,  Bathga:te  had  been  an  Anti- 
Burgher  congregation,  and  was  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Craigmailen,  the  first  Anti-Burgher  community  south  of  the 
Forth.  In  the  congregation  there  were  men  who  had  taken 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  old  Voluntary  dispute,  as  well  as 
in  the  later  questions  concerning  the  Atonement.  Their 
Anti-Burgher  training  had  made  them,  as  politicians,  very 
Radical ;  the  doctrinal  controversy  made  them  acute  and 
thoughtful,  if  not  learned,  theologians. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  soon  began  to  love  his  people  and 
to  learn  from  them.  He  traces  his  mental  and  spiritual 
development  very  largely  to  the  experiences  of  his  first 
pastorate.  "  At  the  University,"  he  says,  "  I  was  working 
with  the  object  of  acquiring  as  much  knowledge  as  possible, 
and  I  went  to  my  first  Church  very  much  as  the  hero  of 
'  David  Elginbrod'  goes  from  Aberdeen  into  the  country.  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  secluded  people,  who  looked 
upon  their  minister  as  their  teacher,  and  were  ready  to 
accept  with  a  profound  and  sincere  reverence  what  he  had 
to  say.  I  quickly  found  that,  while  I  had  been  reading, 
they  had  thought.  They  stimulated  me  by  their  appre- 
ciation, by  asking  deeper  questions  than  any  which  had 
presented  themselves  to  my  own  mind,  and  by  accepting 
answers  the  inadequacy  of  which  was  better  known  to 
myself  than  to  any  one  else.  My  real  mental  awaken- 
ing came  after  the  University,  and  not  in  it.  I  learned 
to  be  a  man  who  could  teach  by  finding  people  who  were 
willing  to  be  taught,  and  who,  without  presumption,  expected 
their  minister  to  do  it." 

Principal  F'airbairn  loves  to  remember  how  the  sermons 
which  went  from  his  mind  "  comparatively  empty  "  in  those 
days  of  inexperience  came  back  to  him  enriched  and 
ennot)led  by  having  passed  through  the  minds  of  the  people. 
On  the  first  Sunday  that  he  preached  in  Bathgate  as  a 
student,  he  chose  as  his  morning  text  the  verse  from  the 
8th  Psalm,  "  What  is  man  ?  "  and  in  the  afternoon  a  verse 
from  St.  John  xiv.,  "Show  us  the  Father."  One  of  his 
people,  James  Hutchison,  a  man  of  rare  godliness,  said 
as   he  walked  home,   "  These  two  sermons  of  the   young 
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man  make  really  one  whole.  In  the  morning  he  answered 
the  question  '  What  is  man  ? '  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
question  'What  is  God  ?  '  "  Such  criticisms  and  suggestions 
often  guided  the  young  minister  to  new  lines  of  thought 
and  study. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  wrote  in  the  British  Weekly  about  two 
years  ago  a  striking  article  on  the  old  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  in  this  he  includes  a  tribute  to  Walter  Kidd, 
a  venerable  member  for  whom  he  cherished  a  warm  affection. 
That  article  brought  out  a  letter  from  an  old  Bathgate 
friend,  who  remembered  seeing  Walter  as  he  battled 
against  the  wind  on  the  rugged  hillside  on  a  bleak,  wintry 
day,  and  who 
added,  "He  had 
as  fine  a  head  and 
as  noble  a  face 
as  any  I  have 
ever  been  privi- 
leged to  see." 
The  early  training 
of  such  men  as 
Walter  Kidd  pro- 
duced a  strongly 
marked  type  of 
character.  To 
the  last  he  held 
strenuously  by  his 
A  n t  i -Burgher 
principles.  When 
he  lay  dying,  Dr. 
Fairbairn  called 
to  see  him. 
"  Well,  Walter," 
said  the  minister, 
"  I  have  no  doubt 
you  are  ready  and 
wanting  to  de- 
part." "No," 
was  the  firm  reply, 
"  I  should  like  to 
live  another,  ten 
years.'* 
"Another  ten 
years,  Walter ;  but 
•why?"  "I  want 
to  live,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  to  see 
the  doonfa'  of 
Antichrist,"  by 
which  he  meant 
the  connection 
between  Church 
and  State. 

It     was    of 

Walter  Kidd  that  Dr.  Fairbairn  wrote:  "In  the  congre- 
gation there  was  a  venerable  old  man,  wiiose  memory 
went  back  to  the  late  years  of  last  century,  who  could 
describe,  from  his  boyish  recollections,  the  ecstasy  of  hope 
which  the  French  Revolution  had,  before  its  garments 
were  rolled  in  blood,  brought  to  the  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden peoples.  He  was  a  man  heroic  in  build  and  form, 
whose  bleached  hair  and  '  lyart  haffets '  and  noble  brow 
used  to  make  him  .seem  to  me  as  one  who  impersonated 
the  saintly  patriarch  of  '  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,'  and 
it  was  a  rare  pleasure  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  old  days 
and  the  old  struggles,  when  crowds  came  from  far  and 
near  to  the  poor  little  meeting-house  on  the  bleak  hill-top 
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between  Linlithgow  and  Bathgate.     He  was  indeed  an  old 
mm  eloquent." 

Dr.  Fairbairn's  Early  Writings 
Dr.  Fairbairn  was  a  very  diligent  student  during  his 
years  at  Bathgate.  His  study  had  two  fireplace.s,  as  a 
parlour  and  bedroom  on  the  ground  floor  had  been  made 
into  one  big  room,  and  it  was  his  habit  to  rise  every 
morning  at  5.30,  make  himself  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  study 
till  8.30,  when  he  breakfasted.  After  breakfast  he  resumed 
work  until  two  o'clock,  the  hour  of  early  dinner.  This  was 
followed  by  a  short  rest,  and  for  three  days  of  the  week  it 

was  his  custom 
to  spend  the 
afternoon  in  visit- 
ing among  the 
CO  ngregation, 
chiefly  the  sick, 
and  the  evening 
at  meetings  or 
services  connected 
with  his  own 
Church  or  others. 
The  other  three 
evenings  he  re- 
served for  general 
reading  and  the 
exercises  of  home. 
He  was  very 
scrupulous  with 
regard  to  inter- 
ruptions, and 
never  allowed  a 
morning  paper  to 
enter  his  study. 
He  was  quite  con- 
tent to  read  the 
newspaper  in  the 
afternoon  or 
evening,  and  he 
agrees  with  Dr. 
Marcus  Dods  that 
young  ministers 
should  beware  of 
frittering  away  the 
precious  morning 
hours  with  the  un- 
profitable excite- 
ments of  the 
papers.  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn also  never 
formed  the  habh 
of  smoking,  as  he 
thought  it  likely 
to  lead  to  less  strenuous  mental  labour.  His  two  recreations 
at  that  time  were  horse-riding,  of  which  he  was  extremely 
fond,  and  walking.  "All  round  Bathgate,"  he  says,  "there 
are  places  sacred  because  of  the  visions  that  came  to  me 
and  the  new  light  which  there  dawned  on  old  themes." 

His  first  published  article  was  an  essay  on  "  The  Genesis 
and  Development  of  the  Idea  of  God,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Contemporary  Revieiv,  then  under  the  editorship  of 
Alexander  Strahan.  Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Bathgate 
he  began  certain  enquiries,  to  which  he  was  compelled  by 
sheer  necessity  of  nature.  One  of  these  concerned  the 
various  forms  which  the  idea  of  God  has  assumed  in 
different  ages,  and  especially  the  reason  why  the  Christian 
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Church  has  formulated  so 
remarkable,  and  apparently 
so  incredible,  a  conception  of 
the  Divine  Being.  From  this 
he  was  led  to  enquiries  into 
ethnic  religions,  and  he  sought 
the  guidance  of  scholars  who 
could  help  him  in  this  branch 
of  study.  The  chief  of  these 
was  Dr.  John  Muir,  elder 
brother  of  Sir  William  Muir, 
the  present  Principal  of 
Edinburgh  University.  Dr. 
Muir  was  probably  the  most 
learned  Sanscritist  of  his  time, 
his  five  volumes  of  Sanscrit 
texts  being  a  perfect  repertory  of  erudition.  Under  Dr. 
Muir's  guidance  Mr.  Fairbairn  came  to  know  something 
of  the  religions  of  India,  and  formed  a  scheme,  which 
has  never  yet  been  realised,  for  dealing  historically  and 
philosophically  with  the  great  fundamental  ideas  of  religion 
as  preserved  and  expressed  in  the  chief  religions  of  history. 
The  essay  mentioned  above  was  intended  to  be  a  pre- 
liminary chapter  to  this  work.  Mr.  Fairbairn  showed  it  to 
Dr.  Muir,  who  sent  it  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  through 
whom  it  found  its  way  to  the  Contemporary  Review.  "  I 
well  remember,"  says  Dr.  Fairbairn,  "  sitting  one  morning 
at  the  parlour  window  of  the  old  manse,  with  my  eldest- 
born  baby  boy  in  my  arms  and  my  wife  sitting  opposite  me, 
when  we  saw  the  postman  approaching.  Little  guessing 
what  a  treasure  he  carried,  I  raised  the  window  and  took 
from  his  hands  a  large  roll  of  paper  which  I  knew  contained 
my  manuscript.  Inside,  to  my  intense  joy,  were  the  proofs 
of  the  article  from  the  Contemporary.  It  was  a  proud 
moment  in  my  life.  For  years  I  had  been  minister  of  a 
small  Church  in  a  small  denomination,  without  any  en- 
couragement to  persevere  in  literary  effort ;  and  here  in  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  opportunity  I  had  waited  for 
had  come,  and  imagination  saw  the  end  which  ambition 
had  so  eagerly  desired  already  reached." 

Thus,  in  1870,  began  the  connection  with  the 
Contemporary  Review  which  Dr.  Fairbairn  has  maintained 
for  thirty  years  under  different  editors  and  publishers.  He- 
did  a  good  deal  of  journalistic  work  in  those  days,  especially 
in  the  way  of  reviewing  books  for  various  literary  organs 
like  the  Scotsman  and  the  Academy.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Speaker,  and  for  long  was  an  almost  weekly 

contributor  of  reviews  and 
articles.  Its  late  editor,  Sir 
Wemyss  Reid,  is  a  friend  of 
many  years'  standing. 

His  first  book,  "Studies 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
and  History,"  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Strahan  &  Co.  in  1 876. 
Two  other  events  of  his 
Bathgate  days  remain  to  be 
noticed.  He  spent  a  year  at 
Berlin,  studying  chiefly  under 
Dorner,  Hengstenberg,  and 
Trendelenburg.  For  Professor 
Dorner  he  cherished  a  grate- 
ful afTcction,  and  the  Professor 
must  have  foreseen  some- 
thing of  the  country  minister's 

DR.  FAiKHAiKNs  scotch;        ''"'"/'^    eminence,     for    in    a 
TERRIER  "DON"  testimonial  he  stated   that  of 


all  the  Scottish  students  he  had  known  Mr.  Fairbairn  had 
most  impressed  him,  on  account  of  the  union  in  him  of  the 
scientific  mind  and  the  sincerely  pious  heart.  Dorner's 
classes  were  in  Systematic  Theology,  but  in  that  particular 
year  he  lectured  on  Comparative  Symbology  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  His  style,  though  never  very  lucid, 
even  in  German,  was  lucidity  itself  compared  to  what  it 
became  when  translated  into  EngHsh.  Professor  Dorner 
was  regarded  by  his  students  with  a  real  reverence,  alike 
for  the  beauty  of  his  character  and  for  his  high  rank  as 
a  scholar.  Dr.  F"airbairn  had  mastered  the  German 
grammar  before  he  visited  the  country,  and  thus  was  able 
to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  his  year  of  study. 

His  marriage  to  Miss  Shields,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Shields,  of  Byres,  Bathgate,  took  place  in  1868. 
It  has  been  in  every  respect  an  ideally  happy  one,  as  all 
may  gather  from  Dr.  Fairbairn's  beautiful  dedication  in  his 
celebrated  book  "  Christ  in  Modern  Theology  "  : 

THIS     UOOK     is     DEDICATED     TO 

MY    WIFE, 

WHOSE 

QUIET     HELPFULNESS     AND     FAIR     COM  I' AN  10  N  SH  1 1" 

HAVE     MADE 

THE     TWENTY-FIVE     YEARS     OF     OUR     WEDDED     LIFE 

YEARS     OF     HAPPY     LABOUR 

AND     GRACIOUS     PEACE. 

One  other  tribute  to  Mrs.  Fairbairn  must  be  given  in 
her  distinguished  husband's  own  words  :  "  My  wife  might 
say,  as  Mrs.  Duff,  the  wife  of  the  great  Indian  missionary, 
Dr.  Alexander  Duff,  of  Calcutta,  said  when  some  one 
asked  her  what  she  was  doing  for  Indian  Missions — '  My 
contribution  is  my  husband.'  Everything  that  I  have  done 
in  public  life  has  been  made  possible  for  me  by  my  wife. 
She  has  been  content  to  be  a  wife  and  mother,  but  she 
has  been  both." 

There  is  a  dedication  in  an  earlier  book,  "  Studies  in  the 
Life  of  Christ  "  (1881),  which  also  deserves  to  be  quoted  : 

TIMS     BOOK     IS     DEDICATED     WITH     LOVING 
GRATITUDE     AND     FILIAL     AFFECTION 

TO     MY     .MOTHER. 

In  the  dining-room  of  Dr.  Fairbairn's  house  at  Oxford 
hangs  a  life-like  portrait  of  this  beloved  mother,  painted 
by  a  great  artist  when  she  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
Hers  was  a  lovely  and  serene  old  age,  and  she  has  her 
place  on  the  honourable  roll  of  the  founders  of  Mansfield 
College. 

Aberdeen 

In  1872  Dr.  Fairbairn  succeeded  Mr.  Fergus  Ferguson 
at  St.  Paul's  Street  Church,  Aberdeen.  In  this  position  he 
became  known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  in 
Scotland.  In  his  first  year  the  congregations  were  moderate, 
but  they  rapidly  increased ;  professors  and  students  began 
to  attend,  and  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  were 
constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  Evangelical  Union  Church. 
Dr.  Fairbairn's  first  course  of  lectures,  on  "Christian 
Doctrine  as  explained  by  Christian  Doctors,"  attracted 
considerable  attention.  He  began  with  the  Apostles  Peter, 
Paul,  and  John,  and  came  down  to  Origen,  Athanasius, 
Augustine,  Anselm,  and  later  teachers,  dealing  in  each  case 
with  the  special  doctrine  with  which  the  writer  was  identified. 

In  the  second  winter  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on 
IvTith  and  Doubt,  in  which  the  questions  at  issue  between 
relifrion  on  the   one  hand  and   scientific   speculation   and 
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historical  criticism  on  the  other 
were  discussed.  These  were 
the  days  when  Huxley  and 
Tyndall  kept  the  British  public 
in  a  fever  of  expectancy  and 
agitation  over  the  new  develop- 
ments of  science,  and  when 
Evolution  was  startling  the 
theological  world.  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn  frankly  accepted  Evolu- 
tion, but  was  decisively  opposed 
to  the  premisses  as  well  as  the 
deductions  of  its  distinguished 
exponents. 

In  the  third  winter  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  main  questions  at  issue 
between  the  theistic  and 
agnostic  interpretation  of  the 
universe ;  and  in  the  two 
remaining  winters  he  lectured 
first  on  the  great  historical 
religions  and  then  on  the  Lift- 
of  Christ.  The  last  course  were 
published  in  book  form  under 
the  title  "  Studies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ."  Amongst  the  congre- 
gation  attracted   by  the  living 

character  of  the  questions  discussed  might  be  seen  on 
occasions,  among  others.  Sir  William  Geddes,  afterwards 
Principal  of  the  University,  Professor  Black,  Dr.  John 
Struthers,  and  Dr.  Milligan.  The  death  of  Dr.  Milligan 
took  place  while  Dr.  Fairbairn  was  delivering  his  Gifford 
Lectures  in  Aberdeen  (1892-94),  and  it  fell  to  the  Mansfield 
Principal  to  deliver  the  funeral  sermon  for  one  of  his 
oldest  and  dearest  friends.  A  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Milligan 
hangs  in  his  study,  and  beneath  it  is  that  of  another 
learned  Aberdonian — Dr.  Legge. 

In  1876  Dr.  Fairbairn's  reputation  was  spreading 
amongst  English  Congregationalists,  and  the  Governors  of 
Airedale  College,  near  Bradford,  invited  him  to  become 
Principal  when  the  new  buildings  were  opened.  The 
scheme  was  matured  without  his  knowledge,  and  he  was 
greatly  surprised  when  the  deputation  came  to  visit  him  at 
Aberdeen  in  February,  1877.  After  earnest  consideration 
he  decided  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  settled  at  Airedale 
in  the  summer.  There  for  nine  years  he  led  an  active  and 
useful  life,  and  during  the  whole  period  possessed  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  Governors.  He  was  now  able  to  throw 
himself  into  the  general  affairs  of  the  denomination. 

In  1883  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union, 
and  during  his  time  at  Airedale  was  also  Muir  Lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  impossible  in  a  brief 
article  to  do  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  Dr.  Fairbairn's 
multifarious  activities,  or  to  follow  him  through  the  crowd- 
ing events  of  his  later  career.  The  honours  he  has  won 
from  various  universities,  his  journey  to  India  in  1898,  his 
many  visits  to  America — all  these  must  be  left  unchronicled. 

His  great  dream  of  establishing  a  Congregational  College 
at  Oxford  grew  out  of  his  own  personal  experiences.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  chief  problem  of  the  hour  was  the 
ministry,  and  that  it  was  a  problem  which  could  be  solved 
only  by  practical  action.  Dr.  Fairbairn  visited  Oxford  to 
preach  in  connection  with  certain  sermons  arranged  for 
by  the  Congregational  Union,  and  was  impressed  by  the 
hopelessness  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  new  con- 
ditions at  the  University.     He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  then 


Secretary  of  the  Union,  urging 
that  the  new  academic  legisla- 
tion had  changed  the  position 
of  affairs,  and  that  it  had  become 
the  duty  of  the  Free  Churches 
to  establish  collegiate  centres 
at  the  old  Universities.  To 
approach  the  University 
through  the  local  Church  was 
hopeless,  as  all  would  realise 
who  understood  the  local  and 
the  general  conditions. 

This  letter  came  under  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Dale,  who  visited 
Dr.  Fairbairn  at  Airedale,  and 
expressed  his  warm  sympathy 
with  the  proposal.  The  late 
Professor  T.  H.  Green  had 
written  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dale, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the 
opening  of  the  National  Uni- 
versities to  Nonconformists 
would,  in  his  judgment,  prove 
an  injury  rather  than  a  help 
to  Nonconformity,  unless  some 
effort  was  made  to  make  it 
a  positive  religious  influence. 
He  added  that  Nonconformists 
were  bound,  now  that  they  had  secured  the  opening  of  the 
Universities  for  their  sons,  to  follow  them  there,  in  order 
to  defend  and  maintain  their  faith.  Dr.  Dale  did  not  at 
first  see  his  way  publicly  to  advocate  the  establishment  of 
a  college  at  Oxford;  but  later  on  he  and  the  Trustees 
of  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  discussed  the  question 
in  all  its  bearings,  saw  how  they  could  with  advantage 
act,  and  with  equal  statesmanship  and  generosity  they 
applied  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  a  scheme  and 
power  to  transfer  their  institution  to  Oxford.  The  result 
was  that  Spring  Hill  was  reopened  under  the  name  of 
Mansfield  College  in  its  present  stately  home. 

Among  the  men  who  have  been  trained  under  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn are  such  noted  preachers  as  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester 
Home,  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Selbie  :  such 
distinguished  teachers  and  scholars  as  Professors  Andrews, 
of  Cheshunt ;  Anwyl,  of  Aberystwith  ;  Rees,  of  Brecon ; 
Davies,  of  Bala ;  and  Peake,  of  Manchester  :  and  members 
of  the  staff  at  Mansfield,  like  Messrs.  Bartlet,  Buchanan 
Gray,  Thatcher,  and  Lenwood ;  and  ministers  who  have 
given  promise  of  eminence  as  authors,  like  Messrs.  Mac- 
fadyen  and  Garvie.  The  more  the  records  of  Mansfield 
College  are  studied,  the  more  must  we  admire  the  great 
achievement  of  its  Principal,  the  less  need  we  wonder  that 
other  Churches  are  following  his  example.  Who  knows 
what  further  schemes  Dr.  Fairbairn  may  carry  through  for 
his  denomination  and  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  whole  ?  He 
is  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  preacher,  a  leading  figure 
of  the  University  world,  and,  best  of  all,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  physical  and  mental  powers.  To  counteract  the 
relaxing  climate  of  the  city  he  takes  plenty  of  exercise.  He 
is  an  experienced  cyclist  and  an  excellent  golfer.  Every 
Saturday  he  plays  in  a  foursome  at  Hinksey,  and  on  Wednes- 
day afternoons  he  plays  in  a  single  at  Cowley  with  Professor 
Percy  Gardner.  His  summer  holidays  are  usually  sjjent  in 
Scotland,  where  he  golfs  at  Gullane,  Musselburgh,  various 
courses  round  Edinburgh,  Stonehaven,  and  Lossiemouth. 
He  looks  robust  and  wiry,  and  his  appearance  is  that  of  a 
man  in  the  prime  of  life.  Jane  T.  Stoddart. 
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HT writes  protesting  against  some  notices  we  have  pub- 
•     lished  of  an  eminent  contemporary  novelist  who  rejects 
Christianity,  and  apparently  also  in  some  points  is  opposed  to 
the  Christian  ethic  as  understood  by  the  Church.     1  am  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  to  Christian  teachers  on 
this  subject.    Whatever  be  the  reason,  men  of  letters  are  almost 
wholly  estranged  from  the  Church  in  the  present  day.     Many  of 
them  hold  to  Christianity  in  spite  of  this,  many  have  deliber- 
ately rejected   it.     The   novelist   to  whom  our  correspondent 
refers  was,   I  believe,  in  early  days  a  Wesleyan  Methodist.      It 
is  even   said   that   at   one  time  he  contemplated  entering  the 
ministry.     Those   who  know  the   leading  literary  men  of  the 
present  time  know  that  this  is  a  typical  case.     Now,  whatever 
blame  may  rest  upon  those  who  wander,  the  Church  must  be 
prepared  to  bear  her  part  of  the  blame.     That  part  is  by  no 
means  small.     In   these  days  the  form  of  literature  which  is 
more   and  more  encroaching  on  every  other  is  fiction.     The 
great  novelist  has  a  hearing  from  most  of  those  who  listen  to 
sermons.     They  are  deeply  influenced  by  his  views,  for  many 
great  novelists  are  preachers  as  well,  though  not,  it  may  be, 
preachers  of  the  Christian  Gospel.     Let  no  preacher  imagine 
that  he  will  prevent  these  books  from  being  read  ;  let  no  one 
imagine    that   his  ignorance  of  these  books  will  advance   his 
influence  with  his  hearers  ;  neither  let  him  think  for  a  moment 
that  the  language  of  denunciation  and  contempt  will  do  the 
smallest  good.     The  true  policy  for  the  Christian  preacher  is 
to  recognise,  and  recognise  very  warmly,  every  merit,  intellec- 
tual or  moral,  that  his  antagonist  possesses.     Let  him  speak 
of    these   men   with    the    deference    which    their    intellectual 
superiority  demands.     Then,  and  only  then,  he  may  be  able 
to  get  a  hearing  when  he  criticises  their  views  and  sets  forth 
the  better  hope.     Our  correspondent  says  :  "  Is  it  not  equally 
true  that  Voltaire  wrote  brilliantly,  that  Rousseau  had  candour, 
Petrarch  eloquence,  and  Congreve  wit  ?     Yet  I  venture  to  say 
you  would  not  raise  your  hand  to  extend  their  influence."     The 
writings  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
permanently.      They  have   to  be  faced   by   Christians.      We 
should   face   them   in   the   spirit  of  Mr.   John    Moriey   in  his 
admirable   books,   doing   every    justice   to   their    greater    and 
nobler    qualities,    and    criticising    freely    where     criticism     is 
needed.     Does  our  correspondent  imagine  that  any  one  with 
the  responsibility  of  a  Christian  teacher  can  afi"ord  in  these  days 
to  be  ignorant  of  Tolstoy  ?  Yet  Tolstoy  attacks  both  the  theology 
and   ethics   of  Christianity,   or   at    least   misinterprets    them. 
Tolstoy  is  not  seldom  gross  in  his  descriptions.     Nevertheless, 
he  is  aflfecting  the  minds  of  Christian  young  men  and  women  as 
no  living  Christian  teacher  affects  them.    In  his  last  publication 
Tolstoy  asserts  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Christian  mar- 
riage, that  Christ  did  not  sanction  the  institution  of  marriage. 
Will  that  justify  us  in  describing  him  as  an  obscene  writer, 
or   in  altogether  ignoring  him  ?      The  fact  is  that  many  who 
were  in  our  Churches  in  their  youth,  who  have  now  risen  to 
great  things,  might  still  have  been  with  us  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the   repulsive   ignorance,   narrowness,  and   conceit  of  the 
preachers  they  had  to  listen  to.    We  are  happy  to  think  that 
a  better  time  is  dawning.     There  was,  in  our  judgment,  no 
more    deadly   enemy   of    the   Christian   faith    than    Professor 
Huxley,   and    yet    Christian  journals   like   the    Pilot    treated 
his  biography    in    a    truly    Christian    spirit,    dwelling   on   his 
many    noble    characteristics  and   his   wonderful    gifts.     I   am 
not   saying  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  preacher  to 
know  literature.     It  is  his  duty,  however,  if  he  does  not  know 
it,  to  be  silent  about  it.      Nor  need  he  hope,  without  knowing 
it,  for  more  than  a  very  subordinate  and  secondary  influence 
on  the   eager  and  restless   mind   of  an   age  like  ours,  when 
merely  conventional  religion  steadily  collapses. 


was  to  find  out  the  old  book-shops  and  ransack  them.  Now  in 
many  places  there  are  no  old  book-shops.  As  a  rule  poor 
ministers  should  buy  their  books  second-hand  ;  they  can  always 
find  out  about  any  book  by  writing  to  a  competent  bookseller. 
1  will  mention  three  or  four.  For  new  books  Mr.  H.  R.  AUenson, 
2,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  may  be  safely  referred  to.  For 
second-hand  books  there  are  three  at  least  near  the  ofiice  of  THE 
British  Monthly  who  maybe  trusted  :  Mr.  Charies  Higham, 
Farringdon  Street;  Mr.  R.D.Dickenson,  Farringdon  Street; 
Messrs.  Ellis  &  Keen,  Ray  Street,  Farringdon  Street.  All 
these  gentlemen  have  large  stocks  of  books,  are  constantly 
buying,  and  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  theological  literature. 
They  are  invariably  ready  to  supply  their  catalogues  to  any 
applicant.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  who  ought,  on  read- 
ing this  note,  to  send  post-cards  requesting  a  regular  supply. 
They  will  find  in  the  catalogues  the  best  books  at  the  lowest 
prices.  They  will  find  also  that  every  enquiry  will  be  carefully 
and  promptly  attended  to. 

Two  memorable  handbooks  of  Church  History  are  published 
in  the  excellent  series  of  books  for  Bible  students  edited  by 
Dr.  A.  E.  Gregory  (C.  H.  Kelly,  2J.  M.).  One  is  "The 
Development  of  Doctrine  from  the  Eariy  Middle  Ages  to  the 
Reformation,"  by  Professor  Banks,  a  sound  scholar  and  an 
interesting  writer.  It  may  be  doubted  very  much  whether 
Professor  Banks  has  given  a  true  or  sufficient  description 
of  Zwingli's  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  but  his  work  has  been 
carefully  prepared.  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Workman,  M.A.,  is  a  highly 
promising  Methodist  scholar,  and  has  written  two  really  good 
books  on  Church  History.  His  book  on  the  age  of  Wyclif, 
which  he  entitled  "The  Dawn  of  the  Reformation,"  is  a  very 
thorough  study  which  might  well  have  been  expanded  into  a 
larger  treatise. 

"Tales  from  Tolstoi,"  translated  from  the  Russian,  with 
a  biography  of  the  author,  by  R.  Nesbit  Bain  (Jarrold,  bs.\ 
contains  some  good  specimens  of  the  master's  work.  One 
cannot  help  feeling,  however,  that  it  would  be  well  if  much  that 
Tolstoy  writes  were  left  in  manuscript.  He  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  by  Christians.  There  are  many  influential  writers  in 
the  press  who  regard  Tolstoy  as  the  only  true  Christian  teacher. 


We  have  received  the  second  and  revised  edition  of 
Mr.  Moffatt's  "Historical  New  Testament"  (T.  &  T.  Clark, 
i6.r.).  As  is  now  well  known,  it  represents  the  most  advanced 
position  in  New  Testament  criticism  that  has  yet  been  taken 
by  a  Presbyterian  divine,  and  represents  it  with  unquestionable 
ability  and  scholarship. 

"  Faith-Healing  in  Christian  Science,"  by  Alice  Duckworth 
(Duckworth),  is  an  able  criticism  of  Christian  science  and  an 
attempt  to  correlate  it  with  other  movements,  explaining  the 
phenomena  it  gives  rise  to.  Those  who  are  tempted  to  believe 
in  this  new  fad  will  do  well  to  read  the  book. 


"Human  Nature  and  Morals  according  to  Auguste  Comte," 
by  J.  K.  Ingram,  LL.D.  (A.  &  C.  Black,  3^^.  bd.  net),  is  by 
one  of  the  ablest  among  the  few  living  disciples  of  Comte. 
Dr.  Ingram  will  always  be  best  known  as  the  author  of  "Who 
Fears  to  Speak  of  '98  ? "  but  everything  he  writes  deserves 
consideration,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Comte  more 
than  any  other  taught  that  doctrine  of  solidarity  which  is  so 
prominent  in  recent  theology.  Bishop  Westcott  was  a  close 
student  of  Comte.  However,  the  exposition  by  Harriet 
Martineau  is  the  work  that  should  be  read  by  those  who 
wish  to  know  Comte's  system. 


"  Ignotus "  asks  for  the  price  of  certain  books.  I  am 
continually  being  asked  for  lists  of  books  and  prices.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  my  correspondents  if  they  would  write  to  good 
London  tcoksellers.  It  is  disappointing  to  see  how  largely 
the  second-hand  bookseller  is  disappearing.  Once  on  a  time, 
•whenever  1  went  into  a  country  town,  one  of  my  chief  pleasures 


"  The  Origin  of  Thought,"  by  C.  Tuckerson  (Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.),  is  a  simple  introduction  to  philosophy,  written  for 
thoughtful  young  men  and  women  of  good  ordinary  education, 
and  it  is  a  plain,  sensible,  frankly  written  book,  not  without 
passages  that  provoke  a  smile.  It  has  the  great  merit  of 
being  thoroughly  readable. 
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Mr.  5purgeon 

After  Ten  Years 


THERE  is  a  touching  pass- 
age in  George  Eliot's 
great  story  "Janet's  Repent- 
ance." She  tells  how  Janet 
looked  on  Mr.  Tryan  at  first, 
little  thinking  that  she  would 
follow  him  to  his  grave. 
"  That  second  time  Janet 
Dempster  was  not  looking  on 
in  scorn  and  merriment  ;  her 
eyes  were  worn  with  grief  and 
watching,  and  slie  was  follow- 
ing her  beloved  friend  and 
pastor  to  the  grave."  When 
Mr.  Spurgeon  appeared  in 
London,  this  is  how  the  most 
distinguished  organ  of  the 
Church  of  England  spoke 
about  him:  "We  have  just 
now  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  contrast.  There  has  lately 
appeared  in  London  a  young 
man  named  Spurgeon.      He, 


REV.  JAMES  SPURGEON 
Grandfather  of  Charlf.s  Haudon  Spurgeon 
"  James  Spurgeon  w.is  a  man  of  sparkling  wit,  in  whom  local  tradition  afterwards 
discerned  the  original  of  '  John  Ploughman,'  He  w.is  a  preacher  of  rare  spiritual 
force,  and  lived  and  Kiboured  at  Stamhourne  for  fifty-four  years.  When  more  than 
fourscore  years  old,  he  often  remarked,  '  I  have  not  had  one  hour's  unhappiness  in 
my  Church  since  1  have  been  over  it.'" — From  "  C\  H.Spur^fOn's  Autobiography.^' 


MR.   SPURGEON'S   F.\THER  AND  MOTHER 

"  I  was  privileged  with  godly  parents,  watched  with  jealo'is  eyes,  and  taught 
the  way  of  God  from  my  youth  up."— C  H.  Spurgeon. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  father  was  born  at  Stambourne  in  1811.  For  many  years 
he  was  engaged  in  business  in  Colchester.  For  sixteen  years,  while  occupied  with 
business  during  the  week,  he  pre.iched  on  Sunday  at  a  small  Independent 
Church  at  Tollesbury.  Later  he  was  for  five  years  the  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Church  .at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent.  Thence  he  removed  to  London, 
and  became  in  succession  minister  of  Fetter  Lane  Church,  Holborn,  and  Upper 
Street  Church,  Islington.     The  latter  position  he  resigned  in   1876. 


they  certainly  give  rise  to 
curious  and  serious  reflections 
upon  the  state  of  society  and 
the  results  of  the  march  of 
intellect  and  education  here  in 
London  which  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  finds 
this  sort  of  thing  to  its  taste." 
The  years  went  on,  nearly 
forty  years,  and  when  Mr. 
Spurgeon  was  in  his  last  illness 
archbishops  and  bishops  vied 
with  one  another  in  expressing 
their  concern.  The  great 
newspapers  that  support  the 
Church  of  England  recog- 
ni.sed  in  him  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  beneficent  figures 
who  had  ever  appeared  in 
London.  The  West  End 
evening  papers  put  the  latest 
news  of  him  in  the  most  pro- 
minent   place   on  their   bills. 


REV.  JOHN   SPURGEON 
Father  of  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon 

or  his  friends  for  him,  give  out  that  he 
is  a  second  Whitefield.  They  speak  of 
him  '  as  a  concentrated  embodiment  of 
the  most  unusual  and  lovely  ornaments 
of  our  pious  parents,  as  one  possessed 
of  a  capacious  and  elastic  and  tele- 
graphic mind  ' ;  and  as  we  hear,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  his  popularity  in 
certain  so-called  religious  circles.  He 
is  followed  by  thousands.  Exeter  Hall 
cannot  nearly  contain,  it  is  said,  the 
herds  who  throng  to  his  preaching. 
From  accounts  that  reach  us  there  has 
been  little  like  the  excitement  during 
the  present  century.  All  this  parson's 
sermons  are  taken  down  in  shorthand, 
and  are  printed  in  more  than  one  series. 
\\'e  have  looked  through  several,  and 


THE    HOUSE   .\1     KKl.VLDU.N.    l.N    ESSEX, 

WHERE  CHARLES    HAUDON    SPURGEON 

WAS  BORN  ON   THE  19TH  OF  JUNE,    1834 

The  first'floor  window  at  right  of  left  door 

belongs  to  the  room 

From  a  Fkotograph  specialty  taieu/or  The  British 

M0STHI.V  fy  William  Gill,  F.R.P.S.,  Colchester 


MRS.   JOHN  SPURGEON 
Mother  of  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon 

He  fell  like  a  tower,  and  no  one  was 
found  so  base  as  to  say  one  word 
against  his  manly,  godly,  devoted  life, 
and  his  unparalleled  ministry. 

Nearly  ten  years  have  passed  since 
•Mr.  Spurgeon's  death,  and  now  we  are 
left  with  his  memory,  and  widi  the 
great  collection  of  his  sermons  that  is 
ever  being  added  to.  Is  his  influence 
declining?  It  might  very  well  have 
declined,  for  he  was  almost  the  greatest 
of  our  orators,  and  an  orator's  power 
is  cut  short  by  death.  His  sermons, 
however,  were  independent  of  his 
oratory.  They  are  as  great  to  the 
reader  as  they  were  to  the  listener. 
The  reader,  it  is  true,  cannot  listen  to 
that  marvellous  voice,  clear  as  a  silver 
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THE  FAMILY  RESIDENCE  OF  THE 

SPURGEONS  ON  HYTHE  HILL,  COLCHESTER 

From  a  Photograph  s/>ecially  taken  for  The  British 

Monthly  by  William  Gill,  F.R.P.S.,  Colchester 


bell,  and  win- 
n  i  n  g  as  a 
woman's,  which 
held  the  mighty 
congregations 
enthralled.  On 
the  other  hand, 
he  has  the  ad- 
vantage  of 
being  able  to 
pause  on  pas- 
sages, of  re- 
read ing,  of 
turning  back 
again  and  yet 
again.  We  do 
not  know  more 
refreshing, 
awakening, 
suggestive, 
warning,  and 
comforting 


pages  in  religious  literature 
than  those  of  the  "Metro- 
politan Tabernacle  Pulpit." 
For  ministers  and  teachers 
they  are  simply  indispensable. 
The  preacher  who  does  not 
possess  some  volumes  of  the 
"  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
Pulpit  " — the  more  the  better 
— who  does  not  read  them  to 
kindle  his  own  soul,  is  poorly 
furnished  for  his  work.  It  is 
by  those  who  speak  in  the 
spirit  of  SpurgeonthatEngland 
will  be  raised  from  its  religious 
lethargy.  Better  part  with  all 
commentaries,  German  and 
otherwise,  and  be  content  with  the  Bible  of  Spurgeon,  than 
neglect  this  signal  trumpet-voice. 

If  we  have  a  preference,  it  is  for  the  sermons  preached 
in  the  sixties,  and  for  the  morning  sermons  above  the 
evening.  One  ardent  admirer  of  Spurgeon  whom  we  knew 
long  ago  said  to  us,  that  in  the  morning  sermon  the  first  page 
was  nearly  always  more  nobly  phrased  than  in  the  evening 
sermon.  Yet  after  these  years  we  are  not  so  sure.  There 
is  a  ripe  and  tender  humanity  in  the  discourses  of  the  last 
ten  years  which  is  very  endearing.  I  have  spent  an  after- 
noon and  evening  in  reading  through  a  whole  volume  of  the 
sermons,  and  I  shall  set  down  my  fresh  impressions. 
^i,(i)  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  always  wooing 
the  soul.  What  was  said  of  Richard  Cameron,  the  Lion  of 
the  Covenant,  is  true  of  him  :  "  He  had  a  bias  towards  the 
proposing  of  Christ."  All  his  preaching  is  persuading.  He 
is  always  pleading,  warning,  wrestling  ;  he  is  bent  upon  the 
soul's  salvation.  There  is  so  much  preaching  nowadays 
and  in  all  days  which  completely  lacks  tliis  element.  The 
preacher  sets  himself  to  defend  some  theory  or  to  destroy  it, 
but  there  his  work  is  done.  He  never  gets  into  close  contact 
with  the  hearer.  "  I  have  a  message  from  God  to  thee  "  is 
the  note  of  the  true  preacher.     Mr.  Spurgeon  takes  hold 


THE  OLD   .MANSE  AND   MEETING-HOUSE,   STAMBOURNE 

"The  revered  old  home  in  which  I  spent  some  of  my  earliest  years." — C.  II. 
Spurgeon. 

"  Mr.  Spurgeon  spent  much  of  his  childhood  at  the  Old  Manse,  Stambourne, 
where  his  grandfather  resided  for  more  than  fifty  years." — From  "C  //. 
Spurgeon s  Autobiography" 


of  his  hearers,  urges  them,  implores  them,  threatens  them, 
promises  them,  and  cannot  bear  to  let  them  go  until  he  has 
blessed  them.  Never  were  any  sermons  preached  more  full 
of  that  zeal  for  souls  which  should  be  the  first  characteristic 
of  a  true  minister.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reach  and  maintain 
this  height.  Every  one  knows  that  before  he  can  plead 
effectively  he  must  be  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling. 
Pleading  in  the  true  sense  is  not  natural  to  human  nature. 
But  when  a  man  pleads  for  a  woman's  love,  when  a  man 
is  face  to  face  with  his  erring  son  and  trying  to  draw  him 
away  from  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  a  friend  implores  a 
friend  to  refrain  from  some  madness  that  will  wreck  him, 
we  are  in  the  element  in  which  the  seeker  for  souls  must 
move,  and  in  that  element  Mr.  Spurgeon  lived  and  moved 
and  had  his  being.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  this  way  that  he  will 
be  most  useful  to  preachers.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  not 
natural  for  any  one  to  plead,  and  in  addition  the  preacher 
has  temptations  that  draw  him  away  from  pleading.  He 
can  never  plead  well  unless  he  is  in  deep  and  passionate 
earnestness,  and  he  cannot  be  sure  of  the  mood.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  may  argue  well,  he  may  picture  well,  he 
may   expound   well,    in  the   lower,  easier  frame.     Besides, 

pleading  is  apt  to  spoil  the 
peroration  or  the  artistic  close. 
All  care  for  such  considera- 
tions Mr.  Spurgeon  had  ex- 
pelled from  his  mind.  Every 
time  he  spoke  he  was  wooing 
souls  impressed  not  only  by 
the  urgency  of  their  need,  but 
also  by  the  great  provision  for 
that  need  in  the  grace  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus.  If  before 
going  to  the  pulpit  preachers 
would  read  some  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  sermons,  they 
would  find  it  far  easier  to 
feel  and  manifest  that  concern 
for   souls  without    which    the 


preacher  can- 
not hope  to 
achieve  any- 
thing per- 
manent. 

(2)  I  am  im- 
pressed also 
with  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Spur- 
geon, above 
all  other 
preachers, 
preached  the 
Word.  So 
many  preach 
from  the  Gos- 
pels or  the 
Epistles,  or  the 
N  e  w  Testa- 
ment, or  fa- 
vourite parts  of 
the  Old  Testa- 
ment.     Take   a 


THE  VILLAGE  STREET  AT  KKLVEDON,  ' 

BIRTHPLACE  OF  C.  H.  SPURGEON 

,The  village,  as  shown  in  this  view,    is   probably  much 

as   it  was  in  .Spurgeon's  time,  except  for  the  telegraph 

posts  and  wires. 

Front  a  Photograph  specially  taken/or  Thi-:  British 

MciNTHLV  ly  n  illiam  Gill,  F.K.P.S.,  Colchester 
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volume  of  the  "  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit,"  or, 
better  still,  look  at  the  exhaustive  index  to  the  sermons 
published  by  Messrs.  Passmore  &  Alabaster,  and  you  will 
see  how  Mr.  Spurgeon  ranges  over  the  whole  Bible.  I 
take  up  a  volume  at  random,  that  for  1892,  containing 
sixty  sermons,  and  I  find  that  they  are  taken  from  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Deuteronomy,  i  Samuel,  2  Samuel,  i  Chronicles, 
2  Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  Job,  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Uaniel,  Hosea,  Zechariah,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  John,  Acts,  Romans,  i  Corinthians,  2  Cor- 
inthians, Ephesians,  Philippians,  Hebrews,  and  James.  He 
rightly  divided  the  Word  of  Truth.  Nor  did  he  read  into 
his  texts — at  least,  he  read  no  more  into  them  than  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  did.  He  interpreted  the  Old  Testament 
from  their  standpoint.  If  they  were  wrong,  he  was  wrong  ; 
if  they  were  right,  he  was  right.  At  present  in  many  pulpits 
the  Old  Testament  has  fallen  into  almost  complete  disuse, 
or  at  least  many  parts  of  it  are  neglected.     There  was  no 


THE   INTERIOR  OF  THE   PRI.MiriVE    MEIHODI.ST  CHAPEL, 
ARTILLERV  STREET,   COLCHESTER 

"The  minister  did  not  come  that  morning  ;  he  was  snowed  up,  I  suppose.  At 
last  a  very  thin-lookijig  man  -a  shoemaker,  or  tailor,  or  something  of  that  sort- 
went  up  into  the  pulpit  to  preach.  .  .  .  The  text  was  :  '  Look  unto  Me,  and  be 
ye  savetl,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.'  .  .  .  Then,  lifting  up  his  hands,  he  shouted, 
as  only  a  Primitive  Methodist  could  do,  '  Young  man,  look  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Look  !  Look  I  Look  I  You  have  nothin"  to  do  but  look  and  live.'  I  saw  at 
once  the  way  of  salvation.  .  .  .  Like  as  when  the  brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up, 
the  people  only  looked  and  were  healed,  so  it  was  with  me."— C.  //.  Spurgeon. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  preacher  of  this  sermon,  but 
all  have  failed.     He  is  quite  unknown. 

From  a  Photograph  specially  taken/or  The  British  MnNTHLV  by  William 
Gilt,  /•'.  R.  P.  S. ,  Colchester 


part  of  it  where  Mr.  Spurgeon  could  not  find  the  Bread  of 
Life.  For  him  the  two  Testaments  interpreted  one  another. 
This  gave  an  astonishing  freshness  to  his  preaching.  For 
the  multitude  of  Christians  in  all  ages  the  Bible  must  be 
its  own  commentary.  Scripture  must  be  interpreted  by 
Scripture.  Any  views  that  prevent  such  an  interpretation 
are  stamped  with  falsehood.  I  note  another  characteristic, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all.  Preachers  nowadays  as 
a  rule  avoid  great  subjects.  They  are  afraid  of  great  texts. 
They  prefer  some  quaint  unexpected  text,  and  a  subject 
which  may  be  illustrated  from  literature  and  the  common 
experiences  of  human  life.  I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment 
that  there  is  a  great  place  for  such  sermons.  If  a  preacher 
can  put  himself  on  common  ground  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  hearer  during  the  week,  he  has  a  much  better  chance 
of  being  listened  to  and  remembered.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  some  preachers  who  do  not  need  this,  and  of  such  was 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  He  moved  among  the  last  awful  secrets 
of  the  Chri.stian  redemption  like  a  child  at  home.  It  was 
not  merely  that  he  was  a  great  and  trained  theologian — he 


was  that  in  the 
most  eminent 
degree  from 
the  commence- 
ment  of  his 
London  minis- 
try. He  had 
thoroughly 
mastered  one 
great  theo- 
logical system 
— mastered  'it 
in  all  its  bear 
ings — and  was 
never  carried 
away  by  the 
exaggerating  of 
separate  as- 
pects of  the 
Faith.  He 
saw  the  truth 
in  all  its  breadth 
and  in  its 
manifold  con- 
nections. He 
did  not,  for  ex- 
ample, preach 
Christ  in  us 
apart  from  the 
truth  Christ  for 
us.  Neither  did  he  preach  Christ  for  us  and  forget  to 
speak'. of  Christ  in   us.       But   with    him    theology   was   a 


THE   PRLMITIVE   .METHODIST  CHAPEL, 
ARTILLERY  STREET,   COLCHESTER 

"  I  sometimes  think  1  might  have  been  in  darkness  and 
despair  until  now,  had  it  not  been  for  the  goodness  of  God 
in  sending  a  snowstorm  one  Sunday  morning  while  I  w.is 
going  to  a  certain  place  of  worship.  When  I  could  go  no 
farther,  I  turned  down  a  side  street,  and  came  to  a  little 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel.  In  that  chapel  there  maj- 
have  been  a  dozen  or  fifteen  people.  I  had  heard  of  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  how  they  sang  so  loudly  th.it  they 
made  people's  heads  ache  ;  but  that  did  not  matter  to  me.  I 
wanted  to  know  how  I  might  be  saved  ;  and  if  they  could 
tell  me  that,  I  did  not  care  how  much  they  made  my  head 
ache." — C.  II,  Spurgeon. 

From  a  nejv  Photograph  specially  taken/or  The 
British  Monthly  ly  William  Gilt,  F.K.P..'i.,  Colchtstet 


THE    lAHLEI'   ERECIEI)  OVER    IIIE    I'KW    IN    WHICH 

MR.   SPURCiEON    SAT    IN     THE    PRIMITIVE   .METHODIST  CHAPEL, 

ARTILLERY  -STREET,   COLCHESIER 

When  Mr.  Spurgeon's  remains  were  carried  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
on  the  morning  of  February  ii,  1892.  the  very  Bible  the  peasant  preacher  used  lay 
upon  the  coffin,  open  at  the  page  from  which  he  took  his  text. 

From  a  /^holograph  specially  taken  Jor  The  British  MoNTHt.v  by  H'iiiiam 
Gill,  F.R.P.S.,  Colchester 
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matter  of  experience.  He  never 
taught  it  in  dry  dogmatic  propo- 
sitions. The  greatest  and  pro- 
foundest  faiths  he  had  passed 
through  J:he  fires  of  life.  He  could 
sing  about  them  as  well  as  preach 
about  them.  Ministers  may  ask 
themselves — it  is  a  very  good  test 
— Can  I  [)reach  from  the  words 
"Accepted  in  the  Beloved,"  or 
c.  H.  spuKGEON         "  Not  having  mine  own  righteous- 

At  the  time  of  his  engagement  to  ,,  ^        rr.i  i  i 

Miss  Thompson,  1854         ^^^^    '      T"*^    preachcr   to   whom 

hrom"c.  H.spurgeons         thosc   texts   suggcst  nothing   does 

uoiwgrapy      ^^^    know    the    burning    heart   of 

Christianity.  But  if  he  is  carried  away  into  the  depth  of 
these  texts,  and  is  able  to  preach  on  them  from  living 
experience,  he  has  an    unction  from  the   Holy  One,  and 


T:z. 


A/'S^. 


^^^**^  1,^-tKt^    (crL^csy^ 


'■"^'--c^    ^j. 


■^^^f^   a^ 


FACSIMILE  OK   INSCRIPTION    IN   MR.    SPURGEON'S 

STUDY   BIBLE 

From  "  C.  II.  Sturgeon's  Autobiography.'' 

knows  all  things.  The  intrepidity  with  which  Mr.  Spurgeon 
from  the  days  of  his  youth  marched  up  to  the  most  over- 
whelming texts,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  moved  among 
them,  is  a  quality  above  all  others  which  makes  his  writings 
so  precious  a  possession  of  the  Church.  One  cannot  say 
about  preachers  like  Robertson  or  Brooks  that  they  entered 
into  these  mysteries.  And  yet  Christianity  cannot  be  known 
as  it  should  be  known  until  they  are  explored.  It  is  wonder- 
ful  how  the 
hearts  of  the 
people  went 
fjrward  tomeet 
his  when  he 
spoke  of  sucli 
things  "hid 
from  the  wise 
and  prudent, 
but  revealed 
unto  babes." 

(3)  As  a 
loving  and 
reverent  stu- 
dent of  the.se 
sermons  for 
twenty-five 
years,  I  will 
venture  tiic 
opinion  that 
Mr.    Spurgeon 


is  greatest  when  he  speaks  of 
the  stories  of  spiritual  experiences. 
When  he  deals  with  the  ordinary 
griefs  of  life,  especially  with  bereave- 
ment, he  is  less  helpful  than  in 
other  places,  for  he  himself  per- 
haps never  quite  understood  the 
agony  of  loss.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  knew  as  few  have  known  what 
it  was  to  be  in  the  valley  of  spiritual 

,  .,•    ,.  T        ■   1      -t  SUSANNAH  THOMPSON 

humiliation.      I   wish  it  were  pos-       („„^  ^  ^  s>.u,<ceon) 

sible    that     his     expositions     on     the  .\t  the  time  of  her  engagement  ti> 

Mr.  Spurgeon 

Psalms  could  be  published   sepa-     From"c.  h.  spurg.-ons 
rately ;    they   are  quite    alone,    so  .- u  o>wgiapty 

far  as   I  know,   in   our  literature.     Mr.  Spurgeon   cast  his 
plummet  marvellously  far. 

W.    ROPERTSON    NiCOLL. 
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J-ro,u  a  f  holograph  specially  taken/or  Thk  Bkitish  Monthly  by  William  Gill,  F.R.P.S.,  Colchester 


THE  COTTAGE  AT   FEVERSHAM   WHERE   MR.    SPURGEON 
PREACHED   HIS    FIRST  SERMON   IN    1850 

**  I  stood  up  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  a  cottage  to  a 
handful  of  poor  people  who  had  come  togetlier  for  worship.  I  felt  my  own  inability 
to  preach,  but  I  ventured  to  take  this  text  :  '  ITnto  you  therefore  which  believe  He  is- 
preciou.s.'  ...  I  made  a  finish  and  took  up  the  hymn-book,  but  to  my  astonishment 
an  aged  voice  cried  out,  '  Bless  your  dear  heart ;  how  old  are  you  ? '  "— C.  //.  Spurgeon.. 
From  a  Photograph  specially  taken/or  The  British  Monthly  hy 
IVilliam  Gill,  F.R.P.S.,  Colcliester 

Review 
One  winter  afternoon,  as  dusk  was  falling,  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
carriage,    in    which   were    seated   the   great   preacher    and 
a    friend,    was  toiling  slowly  up  Norwood  Hill.      A  lamp- 

.  lighter  passed 
in  front  of  the 
carriage,  light- 
ing a  lamp  first 
on  one  .side  of 
the  road  and 
then  one  on. 
the  other,  and 
presently  was 
out  of  sight. 
Said  Mr.  Spur- 
geon to  his 
friend:  "I 
should  like  my 
life  to  resemble 
that  man's 
journey  up  the 
hill.  Before 
passing  out  of 
sight,  I  should 
like  to  light  a 
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C.   H.   SPURGEON 

From  a  Fhotograf>h  taken  in  1855 


lamp  here  and  a  lamp  there, 
liglus  that  may  remain  shining 
after  1  am  gone."  Is  this  not  a 
I  rue  i)arable  of  what  has  actually 
I  ome  to  pass?  Many  souls  are 
^till  bemg  guided  on  their  way 
l>y  the  lights  that  Mr.  Spurgeon 
kindled. 

The  most  striking  proofs  of 
('.  H.  Spurgeon's  sovereign  sway 
ill  tlie  hearts  of  men  and  women, 
belonging  to  almost  all  ranks  of 
society  and  living  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  were  given  in  the 
months  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  by  fire.  As  his  son  and  successor  has  said, 
it  was  C.  H.  Spurgeon  who  rebuilt  the  Tabernacle.  Mr. 
George  Cadbury  rightly  remarked  that  millions  felt  the 
loss  of  Spurgeon  as  a  personal  friend.  It  was  this  sense 
of  deep  obligation  to  the  great  preacher  which  prompted 
most  of  the  contributions  to  the  Rebuilding  Fund. 
"There  is  hardly  a  Christian  in  England,"  wrote  Mr. 
Cadbury,  "  who  has  not  been  benefited  in  one  way  or 
another  by  Spurgeon's  sermons  or  by  Spurgeon's  words." 
And  the  multitude  of  gifts 
from    all    parts    of    the  •  ,  *  '\ 

country  and  from  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations 
abundantly  illustrated  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Cadbury's 
statement. 

We  havt:  been  fii- 
voured  with  a  perusal  of 
the  letters  which  were 
sent  to  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  Rev.  Thomas 
Spurgeon,  and  others,  ac- 
companying gifts  to  the 
Rebuilding  Fund.  Some 
of  these  epistles  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest, and  a  few  extracts 
from  them  will,  we  are 
sure,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  One  gift  was  sent  "  in 
rftemory  of  sermons  read  every  Sabbath  evening  in  a  lone 
farmhouse  among  the  Northumbrian  hills."  It  is  touching 
and  impressive  to  observe  how  many  persons  send  con- 
tributions for  the  sake  of  their  dear  dead.  A  brother  and 
sister  in  Dundas,  Ontario,  wrote  :  "  Please  accept  a  mite 
in  loving  memory  of  father  and  mother,  who  were  regular 
readers  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon's  sermons  for  over  thirty  years 
in  Glasgow,  and  who  often  said,  '  Dinna  forget  Spurgeon.'" 
Many  letters  written  in  a  similar  strain  were  received. 
"  No  words  can  express,"  wrote  a  London  lady,  on  behalf 
of  her  husband  and  herself,  "how 
heartbroken  we  feel  when  we 
look  at  our  lovely  home  in  ruins. 
For  eighteen  years  we  have  known 
no  other  spiritual  resting-place." 
Many  contributors  wrote  that  they 
loved  every  stone  of  the  building. 
A  Scotsman  living  in  the  West 
End  of  London  said  he  had  for 
many  years  distributed  the  ser- 
mons of  C.  H.  Spurgeon  among 
the  Highlanders,  by  whom  they 
c.  H    sn  K,,i„x  "'^re  greatly  appreciated. 

F„m  a  Photografh  taken  in  x^i,         C.  H.  Spurgeon  ncver  forgot 


C.    H.   SPURGEON 
From  a  Photograph  t alien  in  i860 


■  851, 


"THE   LITTl.l. 
at  the  .ige  of   17 


that  the  Master  was  very  insistent 
that  His  Gospel  should  be 
jireached  to  the  poor.  Many 
small  gifts  came  from  people  in 
the  humblest  circumstances,  and 
from  persons  altogether  unlearned. 
A  Glasgow  woman  wrote  :  "  i  git 
grite  blesing  riding  your  dier 
fathers  sermons  this  many  years, 
plese  exept  this,  god  will  bless 
the  widows  mite."  Another  cor- 
respondent related  the  following 
incident :  A  working  shoemaker, 
living  at  Uunoon,  had  a  great 
desire  to  hear  Spurgeon  preach,  but  he  had  no  money.  So 
he  set  out  to  walk  to  London.  When  he  came  to  a  town, 
he  worked  there  for  a  few  days,  to  provide  for  the  next 
stage  of  his  journey.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  happi- 
ness of  hearing  the  famous  preacher  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
After  this  noted  'event  in  his  life,  he  worked  for  about  a 
fortnight,  earning  enough  to  keep  himself  and  pay  his  fare 
back  to  Scotland  by  the  boat.  A  Yorkshireman  wrote  : 
"  This  comes  from  a  poor  old  sailor,  being  a  sermon-reader 
of  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon's.     I  had  a  brick  or  two  in  the 

old  Tabernacle,  and  I 
want  to  have  one  or  two 
in  the  new  building.  I 
am  in  my  ninety-second 
year."  Another  sub- 
scriber was  "  a  poor  old 
sailor's  wife  from  Carrick- 
fergus."  A  settler  in  the 
North-\Vest  Territory  of 
Canada  wrote  :  "I  know 
what  fire  means.  On 
October  2,  1896,  a  prairie 
fire,  driven  by  a  hurri- 
cane of  wind,  jumped  my 
wide  fire-guard,  and  fired 
my  stacks  and  buildings. 
I  lost  about  ;^i,5oo  of 
property.  We  saved  the 
house,  the  granaries,  and 
the  implement-shed.  I  send  my  contribution  as  a  thank- 
offering.  ...  I  once  wrote  a  letter  to  your  father  when 
he  was  sick  at  Mentone,  and  he  sent  me  a  postcard,  written 
just  a  month  before  he  died.  He  said  my  letter  h.id 
cheered  and  assured  him.  You  may  be  sure  I  prize  that 
card  very  much.  ...  I  once  heard  your  grandfather  intro- 
duce his  wife  to  a  gentleman  as  '  the  mother  of  the  great 
preacher.'"  A  Church  of  Scotland  catechLst,  in  one  of 
the  smallest  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  with  a  population  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  people,  said  that  for  months  the 
people  were  unvisited  by  any  minister,  yet  by  the  blessing 
of  God  on  Spurgeon's  sermons, 
which  he  read  at  the  Sunday 
services,  his  meetings  were  always 
well  attended. 

Almost  all  the  Spurgeon 
material  at  present  available  has 
been  u.sed ;  biiit  we  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  some 
interesting  notes  and  a  hitherto 
unpublished  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Edward  Spurrier,  of  Colchester. 
There  is  a  lady  living  in  that  town 
whose    step-father,    Mr.    \Mlliam  ^.   jj   spurgeon 

Sadler,  accompanied  Mr.  Spurgeon  Fnm  a  PhotDfrafk  taken  m  1869 


IIIAK  HEU   CH.Al'l.l.     W     WATERBEACH" 

,  Mr.    Spurgeon  was   invited  to  tlie   pastorate    of  Waterbeach 
Chapel  at  a  stipend  of  X,^o  a  year. 
From  *'C.  //.  Spurgeon  s  Autol^iography," 
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when  he  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Feversham.     On  his 
return  from  the  service  the  young  preacher  said  :  "What  do 


NEW   PARK    STREET   CHAPEL,    SOUTHWARK,   AS   IT  WAS  WHEN 
MR.    SPURGEON   FIRST   BECAME   MINISTER   IN   1853 

"At  sight  of  New  Park  Street  Chapel,  I  felt  for  a  moment  amazed  at  my  own 
temerity ;  for  it  seemed  to  my  eyes  to  be  a  large,  ornate,  and  imposing  structure, 
suggesting  an  audience  wealthy  and  critical,  and  far  removed  from  the  humble  folk  to 
whom  my  ministry  had  been  sweetness  and  light." — C.  //.  Spurgeon. 

you  think,  Mrs.  Sadler  ?  I  took  up  the  whole  of  the  time, 
and  could  have  spoken  longer."  Mrs.  Sadler  replied : 
"What  a  pity  you  did  not!"  "Oh  no,"  answered 
Spurgeon  ;  "  your  old  folk  wanted  to  get  home  and  go 
to  bed.  Some  of  them  in  the  front  seats  listened  to  me 
with  their  mouths  wide  open." 

Mr.  Spurgeon  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Robert  Langford  (Mr.  Spurrier's  predecessor  at  Colchester), 
who  had  passed  through  very  heavy  trials.  Some  parts 
of  the  epistle  are  especially  interesting.  It  was  written 
in  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  London  ministry,  when 
he  was  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  was  preaching 
at  Exeter  Hall  during  the  enlargement  of  New  Park  Street 
Chapel. 


"75,  Dover  Road, 

'M/r//4,  1855. 

"  My  Dear  Brother, 

"  I  am  hard  up  for  time ;  but  hearing  of  your 
great  trials,  I  thought  I  must  spare  a  little   time  for  you. 

"I  cannot  sympathize  with  you  as  I  might  wish,  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  I  have  not  endured  the  precise 
trouble  under  which  you  labour,  but  there  is  a  verse 
which  my  Master  often  gives  me  as  a  specific  against  pride  : 
'  Nevertheless,  rejoice  not  in  this,  etc.,  but  rather  rejoice 
because  your  names  are  written  in  heaven.'  Now,  my 
dear  friend,  this  medicine  is  equally  good  for  depression. 

"  Nevertheless,  lament  not  over  this,  but  rather  rejoice 
because  your  name  is  written  in  heaven.  The  good  old 
covenant  is  still  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure.  Everlasting 
love  still  sits  at  the  helm  of  the  vessel. 

When  winds  and  waves  assault  my  keel, 
He  doth  preserve  it,   He  doth  steer, 
Even  when  the  bark  seems  most  to  reel. 
Storms  are  the  triumph  of  His  art: 
True,  He  may  close  His  eyes,  but  not  His  heart. 


.MR.  SPURGEON  IN  THE  PULPIT 
J-'rom  "  C  //.  Spurgeon  s  Autobiography" 


"C.\TCH-E.\1-ALIVE-0  I" 
One  of  the  many  caricatures  published  in  1855,  when  Mr.  Spurgeon  w.ts  preaching 
to  enormous  crowds  at  Exeter  Hall. 

"Bitter  is  your  cup;  and  when  held  to  your  lips  by 
those  who  ought  to  aid  and  comfort  you,  it  is  adding 
vinegar  to  gall ;  but  you  are  thereby  filling  up  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  for  His  body's  sake— that  is,  the  Church. 

"  Atoning  suffering  is  finished,  but  sanctifying  sufferings 
are  allotted  to  all.  I  have  imagined  myself  one  of  those 
who  bore  no  little  portion,  for  the  lash  of  the  press  and 
the  public  rumour  falls  heavy  on  me.  But  who  is  to  choose 
his  own  life  ?  And  if  we  set  one  over  against  another,  there 
is  not  so  much  difference  as  we  suppose. 

"  ^Vhenever  I  can  serve  you,  I  trust  you  will  use  me.  I 
owe  you  much.  I  feel  quite  incompetent  to  write  you,  but 
I  thought  a  line  of  condolence  would  assure  you  of  my  sym- 
pathy, and  that  you  would  accept  the  will  for  the  deed. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  just  now  very  sad.  Oh,  may  the 
Spirit  comfort  you  and  give  you  some  good  old  promise 
to/eedon!  Mine  has  been  for  some  time,  'The  archers 
sorely  grieved  him,  etc.;  but  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  etc' 

"  Accept  my  Christian  love,  present  my  regards  to 
Mrs.   Langford,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours  in  Jesus, 

"C.  H.  Spurgeon." 
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THE   FAST  TRAIN 

Another  popular  cartoon  published  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  first  great  success  in  London, 

Front  "C  H.  Spurgeons  Atitohiography." 


The  institutions  which  came  next  to  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  heart  of"  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
were  the  Pastors'  College  and  the  Stockwell 
Orphanage.  Though  most  of  the  present 
students  never  saw  the  illustrious  man  who 
founded  the  seminary  in  which  they  are  being 
trained,  they  are  all  Spurgeon's  men  in  heart 
and  spirit,  fully  resolved,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
to  maintain  the  Spurgeon  traditions.  When 
William  the  Silent  was  struck  down  by  the 
assassin's  hand,  great  was  the  sorrow  of  the 
Netherlands,  "but,"  says  the  historian,  "it 
seemed,  after  they  had  laid  their  hero  in  the 
tomb,  as  though  his  spirit  still  hovered  above 
the  nation  which  he  had  loved  so  well,  and 
was  inspiring  it  with  a  portion  of  his  own 
energy  and  wisdom."  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  Pastors'  College. 
Men  coming  in  at  intervals  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  whole  body,  have  been  inoculated  with 
its  spirit,  and  have  passed  on  the  gracious 
influence  to  those  who  followed  them.  With 
one  exception  all  the  tutors  have  come  under 
the  personal  influence  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  while 
all,  without  exception,  have  been  with  him  in 
doctrine  and  spirit.  Ten  years  after  the  death 
of  William,  his  promising  son,  says  the  historian, 
"  was  fairly  perfecting  the  work  which  William 
and  his  great  contemporaries  had  so  well 
begun."  Mr.  Thomas  Spurgeon  would  be  the 
last  man  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  his 
father.      But   he   makes   a   wise  and   efficient 


President  of  the  College,  and  the  love  and 
loyalty  that  the  students  bear  him  may  not 
unworthily  compare  with  the  feelings  entertained 
by  former  students  for  the  great  President  who 
left  them  mourning  ten  years  ago. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon  took  the  keenest  and  the 
closest  interest  in  the  Stockwell  Orphanage, 
and,  more  than  that,  in  the  -boys  and  girls 
personally.  There  is  a  life-size  figure  of  the 
founder  at  the  Orphanage,  and  the  children, 
even  the  present  generation  of  them,  are  proud 
of  being  in  a  sense  Spurgeon's  bairns.  His 
visits  to  the  Orphanage  were  frequent.  He 
regarded  them  as  very  pleasant  half-holidays. 
Every  visit  cost  him  as  many  pennies  as  there 
were  children  in  the  Orphanage.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  every  child  in  the  Orphanage  at 
the  time  of  his  death  had  grasped  his  hand. 
It  will  be  an  abiding  inspiration  to  many  of 
them  that  they  have  held  a  hand  that  was  never 
stretched  out  except  to  help  and  bless.  His 
last  visit  was  in  September,  1890,  when  he  took 
a  walk  round  with  an  artist  to  select  bits  for 
his  pencil,  to  be  inserted  in  a  Christmas  book 
for  the  institution.  It  poured  heavily  all  the 
afternoon.'  So  Mr.  Spurgeon  met  the  boys  in 
the  play-hnll,  and  had  a  .serious  religious  talk 
with  [them.  He  had  to  disappoint  the  girls. 
Their  turn,  he  said,  would  come  another  day  ; 
but, 'alas!    it  never  came. 

Every  Christmas  Mr.  Spurgeon  used  to 
send  a  message  to  the  boys  and  girls  through 
Mr.  Charlesworth,  the  head-master.  I  have 
been  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  beautiful 


HE  NEW  CONDUCTOR 
S.  cartoon  referring  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  great  audiences  at  New  Park  Street  Chapel    and    the 
Surrey  Gardens. 

From  **  C.  //.  SfiurgeoHS  Autobiography," 
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A   PORTRAIT  OF    MR.    SPURGEON  AND 

HIS     SONS   IN   THE  GARDEN   OF 

HELENSBURGH   HOUSE 

From  "C  H.  Spurgeons  Autobiography^' 


epistle  that  was  read 
to  the  children  at 
Christmas,  1888.  It 
may  be  taken  as 
typical  : 

"Dear  Girls 
AND  Boys, 

"  I  wish  you  a 
merry  Christmas. 
Think  of  me,  as  I 
shall  think  of  you, 
when  you  are  eating 
the  plum  pudding. 
Don't  eat  too  much, 
but  enjoy  yourselves 
over  head  and  ears. 

"I  hope  you  have 


able  and  sometimes  high  positions  who  saluted  him  by 
saying,  "  I'm  one  of  your  old  orphanage  boys."  "  That's 
gratitude  enough  for  me,"  he  used  to  say.  "  W'hy  is  it 
that  people  who  receive  benefit  from  institutions  seem  so 
often  to  be  ungrateful  ?  ^Vhy,  because  most  people  can 
never  feel  gratitude  except  to  a  personality.  My  orphans 
are  grateful  because  they  associate  the  Orphanage  with  me. 
Who  ever  felt  grateful  to  a  railway  company  ?  " 

Mr.  Spurgeon  was  fond  of  looking  in  at  the  Orphanage 
during  school  hours.  He  delighted  in  asking  the  children 
quizzical  questions.  A  class  of  very  small  boys  and  girls 
was  having  a  lesson  on  cotton,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  asked 
them  where  cotton  grew ;  was  it  on  reels  ?  Bits  of  John 
Ploughman's  wisdom  were  dealt  out,  specially  to  the  boys. 
"If,"  he  said  to  them  one  day,  "there  is  a  sixpence  going 
loose  about  the  world,  there  are  a  hundred,  if  not  a  thousand, 
people  after  it.     And   the  person  who  gets  it  is  he  who 


each  one  deserved  a  thousand  good  marks 
during  the  year.  Mr.  Ladds  always  gives 
you  good  characters.  But  I  don't  think 
even  he  will  dare  to  say  that  no  boy  is  up 
to  mischief,  and  that  all  the  girls  are  quiet 
at  all  times.  I  think  you  are  better  than 
the  average  of  laddies  and  lassies,  and  this 
makes  me  feel  very  happy  about  you.  God 
bless  you  and  make  you  noble  men  and 
women  in  due  time.  I  wonder  which  boys 
and  girls  will  be  missionaries  ?  Certainly 
not  ■  all ;  but  all  may  be  useful  Christians. 
May  the  loving  Jesus  make  you  so  ! 

"  Give  the  Trustees  three  cheers,  and 
do  the  same  for  the  friends  who  give  the 
shillings,  the  prizes,  and  other  things.  I  will 
be  listening  about  two  o'clock ;  and  if  I 
hear  your  cheering,  I  will  cheer  too ;  and  if 
you  hear  my  voice,  you  will  hear  me  say, 
'  Another  cheer  for  Mr.  Charlesworth,  the 
matrons,  and  the  masters,  etc' 

"  Bless  God   when   you   go   to   bed  for 
giving  you  a  happy  day,  and  ask  Him  to 
make  you  His  own  children. 
"Your  loving 

"C.  H.  Spurgeon." 

When  Mr.  Spurgeon  started  his  orphanage 
work,  some  cynical  friends  advised  him  to 


facsimile  of  TITLE-PAGE  OF  VOLUME   I.   OF   "THE   BOY   PREACHERS 

OUTLINES   OF   SERMONS" 
The  first  volume  of  "Outlines"  must  h.ive  been  commenced  very  soon  after  Mr.  Spurgeon  bea.in  to 
preach,  for  the  second  in  it  w.as  only  the  fourth  delivered  by  the  youthful  evangelist,  or  February  9.  1851. 
From  "C   //.  Spurgeons  Autobiography" 


MR.    AND   MRS.    .>5l'ljkGKON    AT    HOME 
irom  "  C.  //.  Spurgeon s  Autobiography" 


drop  it,  as  he 
would  certainly 
never  receiveany 
gratitude  for  it. 
Never  was  a  pre- 
diction  more 
utterly  falsified. 
Mr.  Spurgeon 
used  to  be  con- 
tinually meeting 
men  in    respect- 


has  the  longest  head,   the   longest    nose,  and  the    longest 
fingers." 

Stockwell  Orphanage  is  not  a  Baptist  institution.  It 
is  entirely  unsectarian.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  great  power  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  name  and  fame  that' 
there  never  for  a  moment  has  been  anxiety  concerning 
the  financial  position  of  the  Orphanage.  Hundreds  of 
philanthropic  institutions  have  .suffered  severely  on  account 
of  the  war,  but  the  Stockwell  Orphanage  is  in  as  strong 
a  position  as  ever.  This  fact  is  a  tribute  to  the  great 
organising  genius  of    Mr.   Spurgeon,   and  to  the  firmness 
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MR.    SPURGEON    IN    HIS   STUDY 
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of  the  hold  that,  although  dead,  he  still  has  on  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  well-to-do,  because  the  contributions  to  the 
funds  are  as  much  perhaps  for  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sake  as 
for  the  work.  The  income  last  year  was  ;^i4,622,  and 
the  expenditure  _;^i3,ooo.  The  children  almost  invariably 
turn  out  well.  The  men  are  found  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
from  the  professional  man  to  the  labourer.  Many  of  them 
are  in  the  ministry.  They  are  all  in  positions  at  least  as 
good  as  those  held  by  their  fathers  before  them. 

On  several  occasions,  during  the  annual  conferences 
of  old  Pastors'  College  students,  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  very 
strongly  moved  to  pray  for  the  children  of  the  brethren, 
and  undertook  to  write  a  general 
letter  to  them.  These  letters,  I 
am  told,  have  been  the  means 
of  converting  large  numbers  of 
children.  The  origin  of  them 
may  be  told  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
own  words  :  "  I  was  a  little  while 
ago  at  a  meeting  for  prayer 
where  a  large  number  of  ministers 
were  gathered  together.  The 
subject  of  prayer  was  '  Our 
Children.'  It  soon  brought  the 
tears  to  my  eyes  to  hear  those 
good  fathers  pleading  with  God 
for  their  own  sons  and  daughters. 
As  they  went  on  entreating  the 
Lord  to  save  their  families,  my 
heart  seemed  ready  to  burst  with 
strong  desire  that  it  might  be 
even  so.  Then  I  thought,  I  will 
write  to  these  .sons  and  daughters 
and  remind  them  of  their  parents' 
prayers."  These  letters  are 
really  simple  Gospel  tracts,  written  in  a  very  tender  and 
very  winning  style. 

Some  Persoxal  Notes  ev  an  Old  Me.mber  of  the 
Tabernacle 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  though  a  masterful  man  in  the  last 
degree,  was  very  gentle  in  his  manner.  That  was  one's 
first  impression  of  him  in  private.  But  it  was  a  gentleness 
that  did  not  prevent  him  from  having  his  own  way  in  most 
matters  about  which  he  greatly  cared.  The  old  chapel- 
keeper  at  the  Tabernacle,  who  served  under  Mr.  Spurgeon 


C.    H.   SPURGEON 
From  a  Photograph  taken  about  1870 


for  many  years,  is  fond  of  saying  that  during  the  whole  of 
their  intercourse  Mr.  Spurgeon  never  gave  him  an  order. 
Our  beloved  pastor  was  a  good  business  man,  and  paid  the 
closest  attention  to  all  the  organising  arrangements  at  the 
Tabernacle.  He  took  care  not  to  neglect  a  single  one  of 
all  the  little  things  which  go  to  make  success.  If  a  meeting 
was  to  be  held  at  the  Tabernacle  in  the  evening — a  meeting 
not  in  the  usual  course,  an  anniversary,  conference,  or 
what  not — Mr.  Spurgeon  would  come  down  in  the  morning 
and  would  say  to  the  chapel-keeper,  "  Well,  what  room 
are  you  going  to  give  us  this  evening  ?  "  "  Oh,  sir,  I  think  I 
shall  give  you  the  Lecture  Hall."     Spurgeon  would  perhaps 

rest  his  chin  on  his  hand  reflec- 
tively for  a  moment,  and  then 
say,  "  H'm,  don't  you  think  that 
will  be  too  big?"  "Oh  no,  sir; 
I  don't."  "What  do  you  say  to 
the  Common  Room  ?  "  Mr.  Spur- 
geon would  continue.  "  Oh,  that 
would  be  too  small,  sir,  I  am 
sure."  "  H'm,  do  you  think 
so  ?  "  "  Yes,  rather."  Mr.  Spur- 
geon would  continue  in  a  reflec- 
tive attitude  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  old  chapel-keeper  woijld 
suddenly  say,  "  Well,  sir,  I  will 
have  both  rooms  ready  for  you 
— the  Lecture  Hall  and  the 
Common  Room."  "  Ah,"  Spur- 
geon would  say,  a  tjuarter  of  an 
acre  of  sunshine  spreading  over 
his  face,  "that  is  right;  you 
are  a  good  fellow ! "  clapping 
the  old  chapel-keeper  on  the 
back. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  really  suffered  acutely  from  the  bitter 
attacks  that  were  made  upon  him  by  the  Press  in  his  early 
career.  He  was  human  enough  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
gibes  and  contumely  of  his  fellow-men.  After  a  while,  of 
course,  he  became  hardened.  He  had  obtained,  so  to  say, 
a  writing  of  divorcement  from  the  world,  and  what  the 
world  said  was  henceforth  of  no  account  to  him  ;  but  the 
remembrance  of  his  own  lacerated  feelings  made  him 
tender  regarding  the  susceptibilities  of  others.  Many 
people  used  to  come  to  see  him  in  his  vestry  who  had 
no   business   to   transact,  and  who  merely  wanted  to  say 
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fdl^^i^n^cie 


IWUIO  PROPOSE  IWAT  TH[  SUBJea  OF  THE  MINISIRV  IN  THIS  HOUSLAS  LONG  AS  THIS 
PlATfORH  SHALL  STANDi  AS  IONS  AS  THIS  HOUSE  SHALL  BE  fRtdUENTED  BT  W0RSHIF?[1!S 
SHALl  BE  THE  PERSON  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  I  AM  NEVER  ASHAHEO  TO  AVOW  HfSElFA 
CaIVINIST,  1 00  NOT  HESITATE  TO  TAKE  THE  NAME  OF  BAPTIST;  BUT  If  I  AM  ASKED  WHAT 

BtTCREEO,lREPiY,"iT  IS  Jesus  Christ."  My  venerated  predecessor, DrGiu, 
HAS  lEFT  a  Body  of  Divinity  admirable  i  exceuent  in  its  wav;  but  the  Body 
OF  Divinity  td  which  I  would  pin  s  bind  mysrf  for  ever. God  heiping  me.ishot 

his  Srsr£M.0R  any  OTHER  human  TREATISE,BUTCHRISTJESUS.WH0  IS  THE  sun  A 
SUBSTANCE  OFTHE  COSf  tUWHO  IS  IN  HIMSELF  AU  THEOLOCY.THE  INCARNATION  OF  EKIRY 
PREDOUSTRinH.THEAUC10RIOUSPEI!SflNAltHBOOIMENTOFIHEWAlCTH[TI!IJTH4IH[UfE 

MR.    SPURGEON'S   FIRST  WORDS  .\T  THE  TABERNACLE 
.MARCH  25,  1861 
On  the  aftemojn  of  Monday,  March  25,   1861,  Mr.  Spurgeon  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  from  the  text,  "  .^nd  daily  in  the  temple,  and 
in  every  house,  ihcy  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ   "  (.\cts  v.  42). 


ffii>crn(Xcle 


if  you  wear  the  livery  of  Christ,  you  will  find  Him  so  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart  that  you  will  find  rest  unfoyour  souls.He  is  the  most  magnan- 
imous of  copfoins  There  never  was  His  like  aroong  the  choicest  of  princes 
tie  IS  alwDvs  to  be  found  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  bottle  When  the  wind 
blows  cold  He  always  takes  the  bleak  side  of  the  hill.Theheaviest  end  of 
the  cross  lies  ever  on  His  shoulders.  If  He  bids  us  carry  a  burden  He 
corries  it  also. If  there  is  anything  thot  is  gracious,  generous  kmdond 
tender,  yea  lavish  and  superabundont  in  love.you  always  find  it  in  Him. 
His  service  IS  life,  peace.Joy  Oh.thatyou  would  enteron  it  at  once' Cod 
help  you  to  enlist  underthe  banner  of  Jesus  ChrIST' 

MR.  SPURGEON'S  LAST  WORDS  AT  THE  TABERNACLE 
JUNE  7,   1891 
On  June  7,  1891,  Mr.  Spurgeon  stood  for  the  last  time  on  that  platform  which 
for  thirty  years  had  been  his  pulpit-throne,  and  from  which  he  had  proclaimed  the 
Gospel  to  at  least  twenty  millions  of  hearers.     His  text  was  i  Samuel  xxx.  ai-25. 
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tliat  thfy  liad  spoken  a  few  wortls 
with  him  and  had  shaken  his  hand. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  was  patient  and 
courteous  to  them  all,  belonging  as 
they  did  to  all  sorts  and  condition.s, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  demands 
they  made  on  his  very  precious  time. 

We  all  knew  that  our  pastor  had 
a  very  tender  heart.  If  he  had  a 
fault— and  we  all  believe  that  he 
was  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  mortal  man  to  be  on  this 
earth— it  was  that  his  sensibilities 
were  too  easily  touched.  Thus  he 
was  not  infrequently  "  done."  A  tale 
of  woe  and  a  tearful  voice  he  found 
almost  irresistible.  If  a  speaker  in 
a  public  meeting  at  which  he  was 
present  narrated  some  pathetic  case 
or  incident,  tears  would  stream  down 
our  dear  pastor's  face.  The  saying 
that  fhe  springs  of  humour  and  of 
I^athos  are  close  to  each  other  had  no 
more  remarkable  illustration  than  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

Simplicity  and  unaffectedness  were 
qualities  that  he  greatly  prized  in  men.  His  tone  in  con- 
troversy was  sometimes  rather  acrid  and  almost  unpleasant, 
but  it  was  not  in  his  heart  to  be  bitter  towards  anybody. 
If  there  was  a  class  of  person  at  whom  he  particularly  liked 
to  have  a  gibe,  it  was  the  order  of  bumptiousness.  Yet 
even  then  he  did  not  deliver  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
offence  to  the  victim ;  indeed,  the  victim  sometimes  hardly 
suspected  that  he  was  being  made   game  of.      But  those 


MR.    AND    MRS.    .SPURGEON 


who  witnessed  the  fun  understood 
things.  Among  the  workers  at  the 
Tabernacle  was  a  little  man  who  was 
on  the  vestry.  He  was  a  good  Baptist 
and  a  good  Christian,  but  he  had 
drunk  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of 
bumblcdum,  and  was  deeply  conscious 
and  impressed  with  jiis  own  municipal 
dignity.  Let  us  call  him  Brown. 
One  day  Mr.  Spurgeon  rushed  into 
his  vestry  breathless  and  in  hot  haste, 
and  said  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Brown 
at  once.  He  had  a  most  important 
vestry  matter  to  bring  before  his  at- 
tention. Mr.  Brown  presently  strutted 
in,  a  tubby  little  man,  solemn  and 
grave,  wearing  a  look  that  a  Cabinet 
Minister  might  carry  during  a  crisis 
in  the  history  of  our  country  and 
of  the  world.  "  Brown,"  said  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  "  I  am  so  anxious  to  speak 
to  you.  There  is  a  woman  who  has 
been  lying  outside  this  building  for 
two  weeks,  and  .she  is  not  buried 
yet."  "  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Brown, 
"  I  must  look  into  the  matter  at 
once ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  must  take  official 
action  at  once,  and  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the 
authorities."  "  Quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Spurgeon,  as  Mr. 
Brown  was  hastening  out  of  the  room,  "  but  I  ought  to 
tell  you,  I  think,  that  the  woman  is  not  dead  yet." 

Mr.  Spurgeon  gave  as  much  time  and  attention  as  he 
could  to  the  meetings  of  the  numerous  organisations  con- 
nected with  the   Tabernacle.     His  actual  supervision  was 
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"JOHN    PLOUGHMAN" 
Reproduced  from  the  cover  of  "John  Ploughman's  Pictures. "    In  point  of  numbers 
the  most  popular  of  all  Spurgeon's  books  is  "John  Ploughman's  Talk."     Of  the  two 
"  John  Ploughman  "  books  at  least  600,000  copies  have  been  sold. 

really  not  needed,  because  he  communicated  not  a  little 
of  the  force  and  strength  of  his  character  to  the  Church 
workers.  He  never  prepared  anything  for  these  meetings. 
Most  of  the  talk  fell  to  the  workers,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon 
contented  himself  by  taking  a  hint  or  suggestion  for  his 
speech  from  something  they  had  said.  It  was  a  terrible 
thing  to  have  to  speak  at  a  meeting  where  he  was  present, 
especially  to  have  to  speak  before  him.  He  discovered 
fun,  anecdote,  absurdity,  where  the  hapless  speaker  never 
suspected  it.  A  very  small  man  was  addressing  a  large 
gathering  of  children  at  the  Tabernacle.  He  was  telling 
the  youngsters  about  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and 
presently  pa.ssed  to  speak  of  his  doings  when  he  grew 
up.  Spurgeon  poked  him  in  the  ribs,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  low,  yet  audible  to  the  whole  assembly,  "  Grow 
up  !     Look  here — you  never  grew  up." 

Tinworth,  the  sculptor,  used  to  attend  the  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle  regularly,  and  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Mr.  Spurgeon.  On  one  occasion  our  dear  pastor 
went  to  see  a  piece  of  work  tiiat  Tinworth  was  executing — 
for  York  Cathedral,  I  think  it  was.  The  party  looked  at 
the  artist's  work  and  expressed  admiration  for  it.  But 
Tinwortli  himself  was  obviously  in  great  distress  of  mind. 
His  conscience  was  pricking  him,  because  he,  an  Evan- 
gelical Christian,  was  helping  in  the  ornate  and  ritual 
emljellishment  of  an  Anglican  cathedral.  "  If  1  entered  a 
cathedral  one  day,"  he  said,  "and  saw  this  piece  of  work, 
I  think  I  should  want  to  break  it  in  pieces.     How,  then, 


can  it  be  right  for  me  to  be  doing  work  which,  if  it  were 
another  man's  work,  I  should  want  to  destroy  ? "  Mr. 
Spurgeon  just  laughed  at  Tinworth 's  scruples.  "  Look  here, 
Tinworth,"  he  said  ;  "  if  I  were  a  baker,  and  a  man  were 
to  choke  himself  while  eating  bread  that  I  had  made,  should 
I  be  to  blame  ?  Of  course  not.  And  the  accident,  un- 
fortunate of  course,  would  help  me,  because  it  would  draw- 
attention  to  my  bread." 

In  the  old  days  a  very  obnoxious  elderly  man  occupied 
a  tumble-down  building  behind  the  Tabernacle,  and  pursued 
there  some  obscure  kind  of  business.  As  Mr.  Spurgeon 
and  a  friend  were  one  day  passing  to  the  vestries,  they  were 
pursued  by  this  old  man,  growling  and  threatening,  saying 
he  would  show  up  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  let  the  world  know 
what  manner  of  man  he  really  was.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon 
had  been  alone,  the  powerful  fellow  would  probably  have 
attacked  him.  It  transpired  that  the  chapel-keeper  had 
borrowed  his  ladders  to  clean  the  windows,  and  had 
neglected  to  return  them.  When  Mr.  Spurgeon  heard 
this,  he  at  once  sent  the  value  of  the  ladders  to  the 
lender.  The  man  was  staggered.  "Take  it  back  again," 
he  said ;  "  I  cannot  touch  it.  Give  it  to  the  orphans." 
Next  Sunday  evening  he  crawled  into  the  top  gallery  of 
the  Tabernacle,  and  as  the  result  of  the  sermon  whicli 
was  preached  that  night  he  was  converted.  He  opened 
a  little  second-hand  furniture  shop  in  a  street  close  by, 
and  for  years  there  was  exhibited  a  scrawl  on  a  piece  of 
paper :  "  Any  young  woman  wanting  a  friend  will  find 
one  here."  The  old  man  and  his  wife  devoted  themselves 
to  the  work  of  seeking  out  and  restoring  the  women  on 


'rHE  SWORD  AND 


FACSIMILK  OF  THE    FIRST  COVERl.OF 

THE   TROWEL  " 
"  The  Sword  and  the  Trowel,  the  emblems  of  conflict  with  sin,  and  labour  for  the 
Lord,  which  gave  the  title  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Magazine." 

Ffotit  "C  //.  Spurgeon's  Autobiography" 
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the  street.  The  justice  and  gentleness  of  C.  H. 
Spurgeon  had  won  that  crabbed  old  soul,  who 
up  to  that  time  had  been  treated  with  less  than 
fairness,  not  to  say  generosity. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Spurgeon,  who  is  fol- 
lowing worthily  in  the  footsteps  of  his  great 
(ather,  is  continually  receiving  communications 
testifying  to  the  great  and  living  influence  of 
C'.  H.  Spurgeon.     A  poor,  unlearned,  but  grate- 


m 


WHICH    MR, 
THOUSAND 


ON  CL.\PHAM  COMMON  UNDKR 
SPURGEON  PREACHED  TO  TEN 
PERSONS  ON  THE  AFTERNOON 
OF  JULY   10,    1859 

C.  //.  Spurgcotts  Autobiography^' 


THE   PASTORS'   COLLEGE,    TE.MPLE   STREET,    SOUTHWARK 
"It  seemed  to  me  that  the  preachers  of  the  grand  old  truths  of  the  (Jospel,  and  ministers  suit.ible  ^i^r 

the  masses,  were  more  likely  to  be  found  in  an  institution  where  preaching  aod  divinity  would  be  the 

main  object,  and  not  degrees  and  other  insignia  of  human  learning." 

*'  The  Pastors'  College  (commenced   1856)  has  unceasingly  been  remembered  of  the  God  of  Heaven, 

to  whom  all  engaged  in  it  offer  reverent  thanksgiving." — C.   il.  Spurgeon. 

Australian  bush  have  been  picked  up  by  some  lonely  settler  or  bushman, 
have  been  read  eagerly  as  if  they  were  messages  from  another  world, 
and  have  resulted  in  untold  blessing. 

Almost  every  scrap  of  Spurgeon  anecdote  has  been  told  again  and 
again  ;  and  there  are  many  stories  in  circulation  which  still  go  the 
rounds,  especially  in  American  papers,  even  though  they  have  been 
contradicted  frequently.  When  C.  H.  Spurgeon's  twins  were  born,  it 
was  currently  reported,  and  has  been  stated  again  and  again,  that  the 
happy  father  quoted  the  following  lines  in  connection  with  the  event 
(1   am  not  sure  that  my  quotation  is  exactly  correct,  but  it  gives  the 

purport)  : 

No  more  than  others  I  have  sought, 
But  yet  more  to  me's  been  given. 


ful  man  wrote  to  him 
the  other  day :  "  I  got 
great  good  from  your 
father's  sermons.  I  heard 
him  preach  many  times. 
Hi  transfixed  me  to  a 
higher  hemisphere !" 
Almost  every  Sunday 
strangers  from  every 
part  of  the  world  seek 
out  Mr.  Spurgeon  in 
his  vestry  and  claim 
kinship  with  him,  be- 
cause they  knew  his 
father  or  because  they 
had  read  his  sermons 
for  many  years.  They 
say  that  these  sermons 
have  been  the  food  of 
their  souls  almost  from 
the  time  they  could  read. 
Stories  of  extraordinary 
conversions,  too,  are 
sometimes  told  :  mere 
scraps  of  sermons  blow- 
ing about  the  American 
prairies    or    across    the 


"Fntrwicg 
Dimm 

THE  STOCKWELL  ORPHANAGE 

The  Stockwell  Orphanage  was  origiratcd  through  the  gift  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  of  ;£ 20,000  by  Mrs.  Hillyard,  the  widow  of  a  Church  of 
England  clergyman. 

"  It  is  striking  to  see  a  woman  of  moderate  wealth  discarding  all  the  comforts  of  life  in  order  to  save  suflictent  funds  to  start  an 
orphanage  in  which  children  might  be  cared  for,  not  merely,  as  she,  said  for  the  children's  sake,  but  for  Christ's  sake,  that  //«•  might  be 
glorified.  The  Stockwell  Orphanage  is  the  aUtbastcr  box  which  a  devout  woman  presented  to  her  Lord.  Her  memory  is  blessed.  Its 
perfume  is  recogni.sed  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  at  this  moment,  to  the  glory  of  the  God  she  loved." — C.  H.  Spurgeon, 
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The  residence  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  from  August,   1880,  until  shortly  before  his  death. 


"  How  could  I  have  said  that?  "  C.  H.  Spurgeon  has  asked 
his  son  many  times.  "  It  is  not  true.  Some  men  have 
triplets  born  to  them,  and  I  had  only  twins." 

One  of  the  most  ancient  Spurgeon  fables  tells  how 
Mr.  Spurgeon  on  one  occasion, 
to  illustrate  a  point  in  his 
sermon,  slid  down  the  banis- 
ters of  his  pulpit.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  story, 
and  it  has  been  authoritatively 
denied  frequently.  Yet  it  is 
ever  cropping  up,  and  some 
people  have  so  often  repeated 
the  fable  that  they  have  come 
to  believe  it.  Mr.  Thomas 
Spurgeon,  when  in  Au.stralia, 
met  a  man  at  a  railway  station 
who  declared  that  he  had  seen 
his  father  perform  the  antic. 
In  filial  duty  bound,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  told  him  as  iwlitely 
as  he  could  that  he  lied,  and 
the  romancer  was  so  enraged 
that,  had  not  a  train  just  then 
steamed  into  the  station,  there 
would  have  been  a  conflict  of 
iTrms  on  the  platform.  The 
man's  mind  had  so  often  dwelt 
on  the  picture  presented  to 
Jt   by   the   anecdote   that    he 


had   come   to    believe    that    he    had    actually 
witnessed  the  transaction. 

Many  of  the  Spurgeon  stories  which  enjoy 
a  great  vogue  in  America  have  formerly  been 
attributed  to  Rowland  Hill,  and  are  almost 
without  exception  entirely  apocryphal.  They 
have  done  good  service  in  several  generations, 
and  no  doubt  they  have  before  them  careers  of 
great  vigour  and  usefulness.  I  believe  that  the 
comic  papers  sometimes  print  jokes  which  are 
at  least  a  thousand  years  old. 

The  Preseni'  and  the  Future 
The  congregation  now  worshipping  in  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  is  enjoying  a  great 
mt-asure  of  material  and  spiritual  prosperity,  and 
rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  a  future  that  shall 
grow  in  brightness  and  usefulness.  When  the 
building  was  burnt  down  on  April  20,  i8g8, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  predicted  that 
the  great  days  of  the  famous  place  of  worship 
had  come  suddenly  and  finally  to  an  end.  It 
is  true  that,  when  the  old  members  gathered 
outside  the  building  on  the  day  of  the  fire  and 
beheld  their  beloved  shrine,  the  altar  place  of 
many  high  dispensations  to  them,  consumed  in 
the  flames,  they  wept  bitterly,  feeling  in  their 
hearts  that  all  that  was  most  valuable  to  them 
in  this  world  had  been  taken  away.  One  who 
witnessed  the  scene  can  testify  that  it  was  very 
pathetic  to  see  the  very  old  people  walking  round 
and  round  the  building.  It  recalled  to  him 
nothing  so  much  as  the  Jews  weeping  round 
Jerusalem.  But  while  the  faithless  fell  away, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  remained  con- 
stant. As  Mr.  Frank  H.  F"ord  has  said,  Charles 
H.  Spurgeon  had  trained  his  host  so  well  that 
it  never  occurred  to  them  to  run  away  in  the  face  of 
disaster.  The  influence  of  the  great  preacher  still  per- 
meated the  whole  flock.  The  idea  that  the  Tabernacle 
should  not  be  rebuilt  or  that  a  smaller  church  on  a  different 
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site  should  take  its  place  never  entered  the  heads  of  the 
people.  'The  fire  took  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  before 
evening  promises  of  help  were  forthcoming.  Those  who 
deserted  the  old  cause  found  that  their  predictions  had 
utterly  failed  to  come  to  pass,  and  on  that  ground  some  of 
them  have  been  grumbling  and  disagreeable  in  the  mean- 
while. Since  the  fire  the  position  of  the  Church  has  con- 
siderably strengthened,  the  membership  has  increased,  the 
congregations  have  increased,  and  the  liberality  of  the  people 
has  increa.sed  also.  A  more  spontaneously  generous  con- 
gregation than  that  which  assembles  at  the  Tabernacle 
could  not  be  found.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  special  Church 
meeting  was  held  to  elect  trustees  and  elders.  'J"he  notices 
summoning  the  meeting  intimated  that  the  officers  propo.sed 
to  tell  the  people  something  about  the  new  scheme  of 
Sunday-school  extension.  In  the  midst  of  the  proceedings 
a  leaflet  with  promise  forms  in  it  was  circulated,  and, 
although  not  a  si.xth  of  the  membership  was  present,  ^450 
was  given  or  promised  then  and  there.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  congregation  consists  mainly  of  people 
belonging  to  the  better  working  classes  and  the  lower 
middle  class 
No  appeal  to 
theirChristian 
ge  nero  sity 
fails  to  find  an 
adequate  re- 
sponse. They 
give  and  give 
again,  and  are 
never  tired  of 
giving. 

To  most 
of  the  congre- 
gation the 
building  has 
all  the  associa- 
t  ion  s  of  a 
sacred  shrine. 
Many  of  the 
old  members, 
since  the  days 
of  the  great 
preacher,  have 
\Vandered  far 
away  from 
the  Metro- 
polis ;  but  if 
the  decrees 
of  Providence 
have  taken 
them  back  to 
London,  they 
invariably  as- 
sociate them- 
selves again 
with  the 
Tabernacle. 
'I'here  is  no 
place  like  it, 
they  say.  The 
fidelity  of  the 
people  to  the 
Spurgeon  tra- 
dition was 
strikingly  il- 
1  u  s  t  r  a  t  e  d 


CH.^RLKS    HADUON    SPURCKON    PRK.ALHINCJ    IN    THK    .MK  IROI'Ol.n  AN    TAHKRN.\CI.E 
Front  tlw  remarkabii:  liraiving  fry  Harry.  Furniss,  hy  many  coHsidfrcti  the  most  sficaking  likcHCss  a/  tk:  grcAt  btetuher 

eixr  puhltshid. 


when  the  plans  for  the  rebuilding  came  to  be  discussed. 
Many  of  the  members  urged,  with  touching  insistence,  that 
all  the  old  architectural  features  should  be  retained.  They 
wanted  to  be  able  to  sit  again  in  the  pew  in  which  the 
greatest  transaction  of  their  life  had  been  made,  and  in 
which  they  had  received  blessings  that  gold  could  not  buy. 
Mr.  Thomas  Spurgeon,  with  modest  doubt  of  his  own 
powers,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  considerable  reduction 
in  the  accommodation,  involving,  of  course,  considerable 
structural  differences.  The  old  people  had  their  way,  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon  now  rejoices  exceedingly  that  it  was  so.  The 
new  Tabernacle  does  not  differ  in  any  obtrusive  degree 
from  the  old  building.  It  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Spurgeon's  power  that  he  has  been  able  to 
keep  together  his  vast  congregation,  with  the  largest  mem- 
bership in  the  world,  and  also  perhaps  the  largest  attend- 
ance. This,  too,  has  been  done  without  the  employment 
of  any  adventitious  aids.  The  music  at  the  Tabernacle  is 
still  as  simple  as  it  always  has  been.  The  service  of  praise 
has  been  made  to  keep  its  proper  place.  Many  a  humble 
Baptist  chapel  in  the  country  has  more  elaborate  "  musical  ap 

pointments" 
than  this  great 
Church.  Men 
with  less  faith 
in  the  Gospel 
and  in  them- 
selves than  Mr. 
Spurgeon  and 
his  helpers 
might  pro- 
bably have 
been  tempted 
to  seek  what 
compensation 
fortheabsence 
of  the  great 
preacher 
could  be 
found  in  an 
elaborate 
musical  ser- 
vice; but  the 
singing  is 
hearty  and 
congrega- 
tional. 

It  i.s,  of 
course,  largely 
because  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is 
the  son  of  his 
fiUher  that  the 
prosperity  of 
the  congrega- 
tion has  been 
mai  n  tained. 
It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know 
that  the  great 
burden  has 
not  been  too 
much  for  his 
health,  never 
very  robust, 
and  that  he  is 
stronger    now 
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than    he     has     ever 
been. 

To  be  a  success- 
ful pastor  of  a  great 
congregation  a  minis- 
termust  possess  abun- 
dant spiritual  force. 
But  more  even  than 
that  is  needed — cour- 
age, for  one  thing,  and 
some  business  apti- 
tude. Mr.  Thomas 
Spurgeon  has  a  great 
deal  of  courage.  The 
task  of  rebuilding 
the  Tabernacle  would 
have  overwhelmed  a 
less  stout  -  hearted 
man.  The  insurance 
money  amounted  to 
_;^22^oo,  and  the 
lowest  estimate  for 
the  rebuilding  was 
_;^4S,ooo.  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Ford,  Treasurer  of 
the  Rebuilding  Fund, 
delights  to  tell  how 
Mr.  Spurgeon  re- 
ceived this  alarming 
piece  of  news.  Mr. 
Ford  first  of  all  told 
him  that  the  tender 
of  Messrs.  Higgs  & 
Hill  had  been  ac- 
cepted. This  was  the 
firm  that  built  the 
first  Tabernacle  ;  and 


A   PORTRAIT  OF   MR.    C.    H.    SPURCEON 
Taken  about  the  year  1872 
J-'ruitt  "C,  H.  Spurgecn's  Autobiography" 


when  Mr.  Thomas 
Spurgeon  knew  that 
they  were  going  to 
build  the  second,  he 
shouted,  "  Praise  the 
Lord  !  "  When  Mr. 
Ford  further 
remarked  that  the 
lowest  price  was 
^45,000,  he  e  X  - 
pected  to  see  Mr. 
Spurgeon  depressed 
and  staggered.  But 
the  brave  son  of  a 
brave  father  received 
the  news  in  silence  ; 
presently  he  jumped 
up  suddenly,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Never  mind  ! 
tiie  Lord  will  pro- 
vide." From  that 
moment  he  has 
never  faltered.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is  as  modest 
as  he  is  brave,  and 
as  business-like  as  he 
is  modest.  Heattends 
with  the  greatest 
closeness  to  all  the 
details  of  his  great 
work ;  and  he  has 
been  rewarded, 
under  the  blessing  of 
God,  by  seeing  it 
prospering  in  his 
hand. 

W.  G.  B. 


C.    H.   .SPURGEONS   MONUMENT  AT  NORWOOD  CEMETERY 


E'er  since,  by  faith,  I  saw  the  stream     Redeeming  love  h.-M  been  roy  theme,    Then  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  sonK, 
Thy  flowmg  wounds  supply,  And  shall  be  till  1  die.  Ill  sing   I'hy  power  to  save, 


When  this  poor  lisping,  stammering  tongue 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave. 
From  the  Inscription  on  the  Monuntcnt 


THE    REV.    A.     M.    FAIRBAIRN,    D.D. 

PRINCIPAL    OF   MANSFIELD    COLLEGE 


'>ulotypc  by  Hills  &f  Saundtrs,  Ox/ord 


From  the  Painting  by  Sir  George  Reid,  President  of  the  Scotch  Academy 
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The  Living  Stones  and  the  Spiritual  House 

BY   REV.  J.   H.  JOWETT,   M.A. 

"Ye  also,  as  living  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house."— I  Peter  ii.  5. 


THERE  is  a  wonderful  ascending  gradation  in  tlie 
earlier  portions  of  this  great  chapter.  It  begins 
in  the  darkness,  amid  "  wickedness "  and  "  guile  "  and 
*'  hypocrisies,"  and  it  winds  its  way  through  the  wealthy, 
refining  processes  of  grace,  until  it  issues  in  the  "marvellous 
light  "  of  perfected  redemption.  It  begins  with  individuals, 
who  are  possessed  by  uncleanness,  holding  aloof  from  one 
another  in  the  bondrge  of  "guile"  and  "envies"  and 
"  evil  speakings " ;  it  ends  in  the  creation  of  glorious 
families,  sanctified  communities,  elect  races,  "  showing 
forth  the  excellencies "  of  the  redeeming  Lord.  We  pass 
from  the  corrupt  and  isolated  individual  to  a  redeemed  and 
perfected  fellowship.  We  begin  with  an  indiscriminate 
heap  of  unclean  and  undressed  stones ;  we  find  their 
consummation  in  a  "spiritual  house,"  standing  consistent 
and  majestic  in  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God.  We  begin 
with  scattered  units  ;  we  end  with  co-operative  communions. 
The  subject  of  the  passage  is  therefore  clearly  defined. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  making  of  true  society,  the 
creation  of  spiritual  fellowship,  the  realisation  of  the  family, 
the  welding  of  antagonistic  units  into  a  pure  and  lovely 
communion. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Individual 

Where  must  we  begin  in  the  creation  of  this  communion  ? 
The  building  of  the  house,  says  the  Apostle,  must  begin  in 
the  preparation  of  the  stones.  If  the  family  is  to  be 
glorified,  the  individual  must  be  purified.  A  choir  is  no 
richer  than  its  individual  voices,  and  if  we  wish  to  enrich 
the  harmony  we  must  refine  the  constituent  notes.  The 
basis  of  all  social  reformation  is  individual  redemption. 
And  so  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Apostle,  who  is  con- 
templating the  creation  of  beatified  brotherhoods,  should 
primarily  concern  himself  with  the  preparation  of  the 
individual.  But  how  are  the  stones  to  be  cleaned  and 
shaped  and  dressed  for  the  house  ?  How  is  the  individual 
to  be  prepared  ?  By  what  spiritual  processes  is  he  to  be 
fitted  for  larger  fellowships  and  family  communion  ?  I 
think  the  Apostle  gives  us  a  threefold  answer. 

(i)  An  Experience  of  Grace. — "If  ye  have  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious."  That  is  the  basal  clause  of  the 
entire  chapter.  Everything  begins  here.  It  is  no  use  our 
dreaming  of  perfected  human  relationships  until  the  indi- 
vidual has  deliberately  tasted  the  things  that  are  Divine. 
A  chastened  palate  in  the  individual  is  a  primary  element 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  race.  There  must  be  a  personal 
experimenting  with  God.  There  must  be  a  willingness  to 
try  the  spiritual  hygiene  enjoined  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
We  must  "  taste  and  see  "  what  the  grace  is  like  that  is  so 
freely  offered  to  us  of  God.  We  must  taste  it,  and  find  out 
for  ourselves  its  healthy  and  refreshing  flavour.  What  is 
implied  in  the  Apostle's  figure?  In  the  merely  physical 
realm,  when  we  taste  a  thing,  what  are  the  implications  of 
the  act?  When  we  take  a  thing  up  critically  for  the 
purpose  of  discerning  its  flavour,  there  are  at  any  rate  two 
elements  contained  in  the  method  of  our  approach.  There 
is  an  application  of  a  sense,  and  there  is  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment.  We  bring  an  alertness  of  palate  that  we  may 
register  sensitive  perceptions,  and  we  bring  an  alertness  of 
mmd  that  we  may  exercise  a  discriminating  judgment. 
Well,  these  two  elements  are  only  symbolic  of  the  equip- 
ment  that   is  required   if  we  would    "taste   and   see  how 


gracious  the  Lord  is."  We  need  to  present  to  the  Lord 
a  sensitive  sense  and  a  vigilant  mind.  There  is  no  word 
which  is  read  so  drowsily  as  the  Word  of  God.  There  is  no 
business  so  sluggishly  executed  as  the  business  of  prayer. 
If  men  would  discern  the  secret  flavours  of  the  Gospel,  they 
must  come  to  it  wide  awake,  and  sensitively  search  for  the 
conditions  by  which  its  hidden  wealth  may  be  disclosed. 
"  Son  of  man,  eat  that  thou  findest.  .  .  .  Then  did  I  eat 
it,  and  it  was  in  my  mouth  as  honey  for  sweetness."  He 
had  tasted  and  seen.  "  Eat  that  thou  findest  ! "  Well, 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  eat  a  message  is  to  obey  it. 
Obedience  is  spiritual  consumption;  and  in  the  act  of 
consumption  we  discern  the  wondrous  flavours  of  grace. 
We  are  therefore  to  approach  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord.  We 
are  to  patiently  and  sensitively  realise  its  conditions. 
We  are  to  put  ourselves  in  the  attitude  of  obedience,  and, 
retaining  a  bright  and  wakeful  mind,  we  shall  begin  to 
discern  the  glories  of  our  redemption.  We  shall  taste  the 
flavour  of  reconciliation,  the  fine  grace  of  forgiveness,  and 
the  exquisite  quality  of  peace.  This  is  the  primary  step  in 
the  creation  of  the  family ;  the  individual  is  to  taste  and 
appreciate  the  things  of  God. 

(2)  A  Purging  of  Evil. — All  delights  imply  repulsions. 
All  likes  necessitate  dislikes.  A  strong  taste  for  God  implies 
a  strong  distaste  for  the  ungodly.  The  more  refined  my 
taste,  the  more  exacting  becomes  my  standard.  The  more 
I  appreciate  God,  the  more  shall  I  depreciate  the  godless. 
I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  chapter  before  us 
the  "  tasting  "  of  grace  is  accompanied  by  a  "  putting  away  " 
of  sin.  If  I  welcome  the  one,  I  shall  "therefore"  repel 
the  other.  The  finer  my  taste,  the  more  scrupulous  will 
be  my  repulsions.  Mark  the  ascending  refinement  in  this 
black  catalogue  of  expulsions:  "wickedness,  guile,  hypo- 
crisies, envies,  evil  speakings  ! "  The  list  ranges  from  thick, 
soddened,  compact  wickedness  up  to  unkindly  speech ;  and 
I  am  so  to  grow  in  my  Divine  appreciation  that  I  just  as 
strongly  repel  the  gilded  forms  of  sin  as  I  do  those  that 
savour  of  the  exposed  and  noisome  sewer.  The  taste  of 
grace  implies  the  "  putting  away "  of  sin ;  and  therefoce 
the  second  step  in  the  creation  of  the  family  is  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  individual.  Is  the  cleansing  essential  ?  Let  us 
lay  this  down  as  a  primary  axiom  in  the  science  of  life — 
there  can  be  no  vital  communion  between  the  unclean. 
Why,  we  cannot  do  a  bit  of  successful  soldering  unless  the 
surfaces  we  wish  to  solder  are  vigorously  scraped  of  all  their 
filth.  I  suppose  that,  in  the  domain  of  surgery,  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  the 
discovery  of  dirt,  and  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised 
as  the  minister  of  severance  and  alienation.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  the  secret  cause  of  inflammation,  the  hidden 
agent  in  retarded  healing,  the  subtle  worker  in  embittered 
wounds ;  and  now  surgical  science  insists  that  all  its  opera- 
tions be  performed  in  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and 
its  intensified  vigilance  has  been  rewarded  by  pure  and 
speedy  healings  and  communions.  It  is  not  otherwise  in 
the  larger  science  of  life.  Every  bit  of  uncleanness  in  the 
individual  is  a  barrier  to  family  communion.  All  dirt  is 
the  .servant  of  alienation.  It  is  essential,  if  we  would  have 
strong  and  intimate  fellowships,  that  every  member  be 
sweet  and  clean.  "  Wherefore  put  away  all  wickedness 
and  all  guile  and  hypocrisies  and  envies  and  evil  speakings," 
and  by  purified  surfaces  let  us  prepare  ourselves  for  spiritual 
communion. 
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N  a  cold  dark  night,  towards  the 
end  of  1896,  a  woman  tramp 
with  her  three  children  sought 
a  night's  shelter  at  one  of  our 
Open-all-night  Lodging-houses 
in  the  East  End.  The  good 
Matron  in  charge  reported  that 
their  condition  simply  beggared 
description  !  Next  morning  I 
saw  the  three  girls,  who  had  had 
a  night's  shelter,  some  nourish- 
ing food  and  a  warm  bath, 
and  had  been  clothed  in  poor 
but  decent  garments.  Their  pestiferous  clothing  had  been 
burned,  and  their  matted  hair  cut  off  close  to  the  head. 

The  eldest  girl  was  a  most  in- 
telligent-looking child  of  eleven. 
I  endeavoured  to  draw  from  her 
some  of  the  facts  of  her  story. 
The  mother  herself,  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  genus  tramp, 
had  already  told  her  tale  ;  but  I 
thought  it  well  to  examine  the 
children,  and  to  see  how  far  their 
story  coincided  with  hers.  The 
;,nrl  declared  that  she  and  her 
mother  and  sisters  had  simply 
tramped  the  country  ever  since 
she  remembered.  She  did  not 
know  where  she  was  born.  She 
confirmed  her  mother's  statement 
of  the  previous  night  that  the 
family  had  never  had  a  home- 
that  they  had,  in  fact,  always 
liccn  homeless.  Never  had  the 
children,  so  they  declared,  had  a 
bath  until  they  had  entered  our 
lodging-house  ! 

The  girl  had  never  been  to 
school,  and  she  did  not  know  how 
to  read.  I  tried  her  with  large  type,  but  she  was  unacquainted 
with  even  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Not  once  had  she 
attended  any  place  of  worship,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
most  elementary  facts  of  religion.  I  had  been  told  by  the 
Matron  that  at  morning  prayer,  when  all  had  been  gathered 
together  in  the  little  room  where  she  knelt  and  asked  our 
lather's  blessing  upon  her  guests  of  the  night,  these  children 
Imd  looked  round  at  the  others,  seemingly  dumbfounded  with 
:istonishment. 

"  But  surely,"  I  said  to  the  child,  "  you  sometimes  say  your 
prayers,  don't  you?" 

The  girl  promptly  nodded  her  head,  and  replied  : 
"  Yes,  sir,  we  sez  'em." 

Feeling  a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  I  invited  her  confidence. 
"  When  you  say  your  prayers,"  I  asked,  "  what  do  you  say  ?  " 
As  though  at  a  regimental  word  of  command  the  two  children 
slipped  up  to  their  sister's  side  :  all  three  stood  motionless  for 
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RESCUED  ON  A  SINGLE  NIGHT   FROM  THE  STREETS 


that  only  the  whites  could  be  seen,  and  then  in  most  lugubrious 
voices  they  whined  out  in  unison  the  following  doggerel  : 

Honko  ponko,  Tox  wox, 

Rusty  keys  and  no  locks, 

Rags  and  bones,  dry  your  eye, 

I'll  punch  your  head  if  I  see  you  cry  ! 

This  said,  the  children  turned  their  eyes  down  again,  un- 
clasped their  hands,  and  looked  at  me  with  perfect  seriousness, 
as  though  they  had  done  a  clever  thing.  It  was,  I  learned,  a 
regular  performance.  In  the  country  public-houses  which  they 
frequented  the  mother  would  call  the  three  children  up  and 
bid  them  "  say  their  prayers."  After  this  parody  of  worship — 
repeated  doubtless  amidst  shrieks  of  laughter  from  those 
assembled  at  the  bar — a  collection  was  made,    nominally  for 

the  "  benefit  of  the  children,"  but 
really  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public-house  till  ;  for  usually 
the  proceeds  were  spent  by  the 
mother  in  drink. 

And  these  three  children  were 
but  samples  and  types  of  hun- 
dreds of  others,  as  yet  unrescued, 
who  had  never  known  any  of  the 
comforts  of  home,  or  the  restrain- 
ing or  enlightening  influences  of 
moral  or  religious  teaching  I  One 
can  hardly  think  with  equanimity 
of  such  as  these,  who  have  been 
all  their  lives  herding  with  the 
most  abandoned,  exposed  mean- 
while to  nameless  suffering  and 
degradation  ! 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  a//  the  Waifs  whom  I  have 
lescued  have  been  on  the  same 
low  moral  and  educational  plane 
as  those  just  mentioned.  Not  in- 
frequently have  I  met  upon  the 
streets  and  in  the  slums  children 
of  the  poorest  class,  in  whom  the  religious  sense  has  survived 
amid  the  general  wreck,  and  who  have  been  divinely  preserved 
from  yielding  to  evil  incitements  and  fierce  temptations. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  early  morning,  some 
time  ago,  I  found  on  the  steps  of  Whitechapel  Church  a  boy 
fast  asleep,  curled  up  for  warmth,  like  a  dog.  .After  having 
aroused  him,  I  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  the  shelter  of  our 
principal  Home  at  Stepney.  There  I  elicited  the  main  facts  of 
his  stor>'.  His  father  and  mother  were  dead,  the  mother 
having  died  in  the  workhouse.  The  boy,  however,  had  still  a 
brother  living,  who  was  at  that  time  frequenting  a  common 
lodging-house  m  Bethnal  Green,  well  known  to  me  as  the 
resort  of  young  criminals.  Willie  told  me,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  honest  shame  as  he  did  so,  that  his  brother  Joe  was 
a  pickpocket,  and  had  often  been  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

"And  you?"  I  enquired,  and  I  suppose  my  eye  conveyed 
the  question  I  would  ask. 


a  moment,  with  hands  clasped  in  front,  and  eyes  turned  up  so  "  No,  sir,  I  never  did,"  asserted  the  lad  emphatically. 
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"  But  how  is  that  ?    You  must  have  been  often  hungry,  and      clearly 


out. 


iinprv    anu       >.,ca..v    ^...      It  was    a   bitterly    cold,    dry    night;    and    as    the    pale 

,  .J  .  •.,    V-       ^A  L  Ar.       litrht  of  the  moon  fell  upon  the  upturned  faces  of   those  poor   boys, 

I  suppose  Joe  often  tned  to  get  you  to  go  with  him  and  to  do       l>gljt  ot   me  ^^^^.^^^    ^^^h^^    realised,    for    one    awful   moment,    the 

as  he  did?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  did,"  replied  the  boy  ;  "  but  my  mother,  when 
Joe  went  bad,  nearly  broke  her  heart  over  him,  and  she  told 
me  it  was  wicked  to  thieve,  and  made  me  promise  her  that  I 


and    as    I,    standing             .              ,  -  ,      ,      ,         ,  ,     ,    ,-.  , 

terrible  fact  that  they  were  all  absolutely  homeless  and  destitute, 
and  were,  perhaps,  but  samples  of  numbers  of  others,  it  seemed 
though  the  hand  of  God  Himself  had  suddenly  pulled  aside  the 
''    ■  •  •  'J     J" — ■■"—    »>"■    untold    miseries    of 


would  never  go   bad.     And  before  she  died,  she  prayed  that 

I  might  be  kep'  honest,  and  she 

said    to    me,    '  Bill,    you    mustn't 

never  steal ;  better  to  starve  than 

steal.'     And  so,  sir,"  the  poor  lad 

added,  "  I've   often   been  hungry, 

but  I  never  thieved." 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  cases  of 
many  other  homeless  boys  and 
girls  whom  I  have  known,  the 
influence  of  a  mother's  love  and 
prayerfulness  served,  in  the  midst 
of  abounding  squalor  and  degra- 
dation, to  keep  a  poor  street  Waif 
comparatively  unspotted  froin  the 
vileness  of  his  world. 

To  rescue  such  children  has 
been  the  happy  work  of  my  life, 
and  in  the  endeavour  to  deliver 
them  effectually  from  the  slums 
the  several  Institutions  I  have 
founded,  which  are  now  gathered 
under  one  title,  have  been  slowly 
developed.  My  own  eyes  were 
first  opened  to  the  necessities  of 
these  poor  Waifs  and  Strays  more 
than  thirty-five  years  ago.  A 
homeless  boy  of  about  ten  years 
of  age  was,  in  what  many  would 
call  an  accidental  manner,  thrown 
on  my  hands,  when  I  was  a  young 
medical  student  attached  to  the 
London  Hospital  in  Whitechapel, 
at  the  East  End  of  the  town.  I 
have  often  told  the  story  of  the 
finding  of  this  boy,  and  how  he, 
acting  as  my  guide,  led  me  to 
discover  others  as  destitute  and 
miserable  as  himself.  After  that 
first  night's  revelations  I  gradually 

entered  upon  a  careful  investigation  of  the  problems  of  London 
Waifdom  ;  and  thus  began  my  life-work.  My  first  essay  in 
"  slumming  "  led  to  results  altogether  unexpected  to  myself  ! 

On  the  roof  of  an  old  building  in  East  London,  after  mid- 
night, my  little  guide  revealed  to  me  what  I  never  would  have 
discovered  for  myself — one  of  the  secret  refuges  where  home- 
less lads  were  then  in  the  habit  of  sheltering,  so  as  to  be 
unmolested  by  the  police.  This  is  what  I  saw,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  described  it  : 

There,  exposed  upon  the  dome-shaped  roof,  with  their  heads 
upon    the    higher    part    and  their    feet   almost   in    the   gutter,  but  in 


curtain    which    concealed 
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from    my    view    the 

forlorn  child-life  upon  the  streets 
of  London.  Add  to  this  that  a  pas- 
sionate sense  of  the  unfairness  of 
things  flooded  my  heart  and  mind  as 
I  stood  that  night  upon  the  roof-top. 
Why  should  these  eleven  have 
nothing,  and  I  and  countless  others 
have  all  we  needed  ?  It  all  seemed 
so  unfair,  so  wrong ;  the  problem 
was  so  mixed  !  I  was  fairly  dazed 
at  the  thought  of  it,  and  only  found 
relief  when  I  gave  up  trying  to  solve 
it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
must  do  just  the  one  duty  that  lay 
so  manifestly  at  my  door— save  this 
one  poor  lad,  whatever  might  result 
from  it  ! 

That  night  "of  discovery  deter- 
mined my  subsequent  career. 
Often  since,  amid  scenes  of  com- 
fort, have  I  seen  upturned  before 
me  the  piteous  faces  of  those 
eleven  outcast  boys  !  I  have  beheld 
their  awful  misery  and  destitution, 
heard  their  mute  appeal  for  assist- 
ance, and  afresh  have  registered 
again  in  my  own  heart  the  resolve 
that  I  would,  by  God's  help,  devote 
my  future  life  to  their  rescue  and 
training. 

I  knew  no  one  then  who  could 
render  me  any  assistance  in  the 
rescue  and  care  of  these  boys.  I  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  friendless 
and  unknown  in  London  myself ; 
but  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 
feeds  the  hungry  ravens,  heard  the 
prayer  of  my  heart,  and  gradual  y 
the  way  opened  to  accomplish  the 
work  I  had  set  before  me.  I  asked 
Him  to  permit  me,  if  it  were  His  holy  will,  to  provide  a 
shelter  for  the  multitudes  of  Waif  Children  then  to  be  found 
upon  the  streets,  to  give  me  the  wisdom  and  the  strength 
needed  to  seek  them  out  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  and  to 
gather  them  safely  into  a  fold  where  their  physical  wants 
would  be  supplied,  and  where  also  they  would  be  taught  con- 
cerning the  better  life  beyond.  How  that  prayer  was  answered 
is  now  an  old  and  well-known  story.  From  all  over  the  kingdom 
— nay,  from  all  over  the  world — thousands  of  kind  hearts 
have  been  moved  for  thirty-five  years  bygone  to  uphold  and 
strengthen  my  hands  in  the  good  work. 
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a  great  variety  of  |K>slures— some  coiled  up  as  one  may  have  seen 
dogs  iK'fore  a  fire,  some  huddled  two  or  three  together,  others 
more  apart — lay  eleven  boys  out  on  the  open  roof  No  covering  of 
any  kind  was  u|xjn  them.  The  lags  that  most  of  them  wore  were 
mere  ajwlogies  lor  clothes,  apparently  quite  as  bad  as,  if  not  even 
worse  than,  my  guide's.  One  big  fellow  who  lay  there  seemed  to 
l>e  about  eighteen  years  old  ;  but  the  ages  of  the  remainder  varieil, 
I   should   say,    from    nine    to   fourteen.     Just   then   the   moon   shore 
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PHYSICAL   EXERCISES  ON   FOUNDER'S  DAY 

In  the  development  of  our  Homes,  however,  many  social 
problems  confronted  me,  and  many  difficulties  pressed  for 
solution.     Among  these  were  the  following  : 

First :  How,  on  the  one  hand,  to  build  up  a  system  of  child- 
rescue  and  reclamation  which  would  embrace  all  classes  of 
Waifdom,  and  would  never  allow  a  homeless  child  to  fail  in 
gaining  the  help  it  needed  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  to 
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prevent  the  benevolence  bestowed  upon  such  Waifs  and  Strays 
from  becoming  an  incitement  to  improvidence  among  parents 
of  the  baser  sort,  thus  creating  the  very  evils  I  was  seeking 
radically  to  remove. 

Second :  How  were  the  children  in  the  then  state  of  the  law 
to  be  rescued  from  the  custody  of  criminal,  drunkard,  and 
degraded  relatives,  whom,  unhappily,  the  law  at  that  time 
invested  with  absolute  authority,  thus  enabling  such  relatives  to 
frustrate,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  all  efforts  for  the  social  salva- 
tion  of  their   unfortunate   offspring  ?      This  difficulty  is    now 


unfolded  my  plans,  and  I  had  often  for  my  pains  only  the 
scornful  derision  of  the  ignorant  and  the  opposition  of  the 
prejudiced.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  public  then  took  little 
interest  in  such  subjects  at  all.  Thirty  years  ago  I  read 
a  paper  before  the  now  extinct  Social  Science  Congress,  in 
which  I  set  forth  some  of  my  ideals  and  some  account  of  my 
efforts  towards  their  attainment.  I  remember  that  only  eight 
persons  were  present  in  the  section  when  my  paper  was  read  ! 
Hut  in  re-reading  now  what  I  had  then  prepared,  I  feel  a  sense 
of  gratitude  as  I  note  that  most  of  my  conclusions  of  long  ago 
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happily  lessened,  owing  to  the  altered  and  improved  attitude  of 
the  law. 

Third :  Having  once  secured  the  children,  how  were  they  to 
be  trained  so  that  they  would  never  in  the  future  revert  to  the 
conditions  from  which  they  would  be  rescued  ;  how  also  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  such  beneficent  agencies  in  the  great 
cities  from  depopulating  rural  districts — in  other  words,  how 
to  keep  the  population  still  in  the|  country,  and  so  prevent  the 
overcrowding  of  the  towns  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  how 
generally  to  lessen  the  gradually  increasing  congestion  of  the 
labour  market  ?  Concerning  this 
third  class  of  the  difficulties,  I 
may  say  briefly  that  boarding-out, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  emigration, 
on  the  other,  supply  the  shortest 
and  most  satisfactory  solutions. 
Both  methods,  to  be  sure,  require 
the  most  careful  checks  and  the 
most  watchful  oversight.  Board- 
ing-out without  constant  super- 
vision is  fraught  with  perilous 
possibilities  ;  emigration,  unless 
organised  wisely  and  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  followed  up  by  the  con- 
tinuous supervision  of  the  young 
emigrants  tent  i I  they  reach  ad  tilt 
years,  will  simply  court  disaster, 
and  can  only  be  reckoned  as  pre- 
sumptuous folly. 

Fourth :  But  perhaps,  more 
than  anything  else,  one  principle 
in  relation  to  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  work  shone  out 
clearly  before  me  at  a  very  early 
date.  Institutionalisni  was  the 
great  danger  to  avoid.  The  chil- 
dren must  be  brought  up  under 
homely  and  natural  surroundings, 
instead  of  in  artificial,  institutional 
conditions.  I  felt  that  it  was  the 
influences  of  the  mother  and  the 
family,  the  ties  of  home  and  the 
affectionate  relations  of  brother 
and  sister,  which,  next  to  an 
atmosphere  of  devout  and  per- 
sonal religion,  were  to  subdue 
in  my  young  Waifs  inherited  or 
acquired  tendencies  to  evil,  and 

to  excite  in   them   feelings   of  love   and   trust — first   towards 
their  earthly  friends  whom  they  could  see,  and  then  towards 
their  unseen  Heavenly  Father.     It  was  upon  these  influences 
that  I  relied  to  restrain  and  guide  their  future  lives. 
^(Was  all  this  Utopian  ?  _  Many  thought  so  at  the  time  when  I 
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have  now  become  the  common-places  of  social  reform.  Time 
has  shown  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject,  and  has  pressed 
home  upon  the  general  conscience,  as  recognised  truths,  many 
of  the  doctrines  that  I  was  only  painfully  thinking  out  at  the 
period  of  my  paper. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  excerpt  from  that  paper  the  follow- 
ing brief  quotations  as  indicating  the  conclusions  which  I 
had  even  then  arrived  at : 

The  large  Institution  is  fatal  to  good  results  with  girls  and 
with  boys  of  younger  years. 

All  preventive  Homes  aiming 
at  the  highest  possible  good  should 
be  small. 

Then  I  went  on  to  describe 
the  character  and  influence  of 
such  a  Home  : — 

A  girl  received  into  one  of 
these  Homes  Incomes  at  once  a 
member  of  a  family.  There  may 
be  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  other  chil- 
dren of  varjing  ages,  from  the 
tiny  thing  of  eighteen  months  or 
two  years  to  the  steady,  well-con- 
ducted girl  of  fifteen,  who  has 
already  had  many  years  of  training. 
These  adopted  sisters  Ijecome  the 
objects  of  ever-deepening  interest 
and  affection  as  the  years  roll  on. 
The  children  in  the  family  are  not 
dressed  in  uniform,  nor  is  their  hair 
cropped  close  to  their  heads,  and 
life  itself  drilled  out  of  them  by 
the  monotonous  repetition  of  pur- 
poseless tasks  ;  but  the  ordinary 
arrangements  of  the  household  are 
the  result  of  a  plan  made  clear  to 
each  inmate  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  all. 

Skilled  employment  must  l)e 
taught  to  boys  an<l  girls  alike,  at 
the  earliest  age  consistent  with 
educational  claims.  Labour  must, 
however,  never  be  a  drudgery,  but 
a  delight  to  the  young  workers ; 
and  to  ensure  this,  not  only  must 
the  most  effective  teachers  be 
secured,  but  the  tastes  and  capaci- 
ties of  each  child  must  be  care- 
fully studied,  so  that  the  industry 
chosen  shall  in  each  case  be  coa 
genial,  and  not  repugnant. 

Religion  must  occupy  no  secondary  position  in  such  a  Home. 
lis  principles  must  be  taught  and  its  precepts  practised  with  that 
deep  ami  loving  enthusiasm  which  shall  secure  for  it  ever  after  a 
sacred  place  and  a  mighty  influence  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
children. 
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These  quotations  lie,  as  I  have  said,  just  thirty  years  behind 
me  and  I  have  hved  to  see  the  widespread  adoption  of  the 
system  and  of  the  principles  which  they  expounded.  Innumer- 
able difficulties  have  had  to  be  overcome  ;  but  the  work  of  the 
Homes  under  my  care  has  commended  itself  increasingly  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  Christian  public.  During  the 
years  that  have  followed  since  then,  1  have  been  enabled  to 
establish  in  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  in  rural  districts  all  over 

the  kingdom,  ninety  -  six 
separate  Homes  and  eleven 
Mission  Hranches. 

By  means  of  articles  in 
the  press,  small  booklets, 
and  wide-spread  statements 
of  fact,  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Children  of  the 
State  has  been  effectually 
aroused.  Other  Societies 
and  Institutions  having 
more  or  less  similar  aims 
have  arisen  on  every  hand, 
while  the  income  by  dona- 
tions received  by  my  own 
Homes  has  steadily  risen 
from  ^214  15^-.  received  in 
the  second  year  of  their 
existence  to  ^148,614  jgs. 
()(i.  in  1900.  During  1900 
alone  1  dealt  with  13,593 
Waif  Children,  of  whom 
2,879  were  fresh  admissions  received  in  the  twelve  months, 
436  of  them  being  under  five  years  of  age  ;  while  7,677  were 
actually  maintained,  educated,  and  under  training  in  the  Homes 
during  that  one  year.  I  hope  the  readers  of  these  pages  will 
not  consider  that  I  am  writing  in  a  boastful  spirit  if  1  add 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  single  Society  in  the  world 
has  ever  established  such  a  record  in  any  one  year  of  its 
existence.  Within  the  last  two  years  this  Association  has  freely 
admitted  5,890  boys  and  girls.  To  convey  some  idea  of  what 
such  figures  mean,  I  will  only  add  that  if  the  admissions  of  all 
other  similar  Societies  in  the  Kingdom  were  totalled  for  the 
same  period,  the  aggregate  would  be  less  than  one-half  of  this 
large  number  of  free  admissions  to  the  Homes  under  my  care. 


Fowler,  Esq.,  the  Chairman,  Howard  Williams,  Esq.,  the 
Bankers,  London  and  South  Western  (at  any  of  its  branches) 
and  Prescott,  Dimsdale  &  Co.,  or  the  writer  will  gladly  ac- 
knowledge any  gifts  sent  for  the  support  of  this  great  -and 
growing  Family.  ,     .  ^ 

I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  before  closing,  to  state  a  few 
prominent  facts  and  to  sum  up  briefly  those  distinguishing 
features  of  the  work  committed  to  my  care  which  I  consider 
constitute   its   strongest   claims  for  sympathetic  consideration 
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and  support  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  on  record  some  of 
the  main  results  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  have  been 
attained  during  thirty-five  years  of  unceasing  labour  : — 

I.— These  Institutions  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  ones 
which  constantly  employ  skilled  agents  to  seek  out  amid  the 
slums  of  the  Metropolis  and  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
kingdom  those  destitute  Waifs  and  Strays  which  are  the  object 
of  my  care.  Twenty  -  two  experienced  agents  —  eleven  in 
London  and  eleven  in  the  provinces— are  continually  paying 
visits  to  common  lodging-houses,  tramps'  kitchens,  casual  wards, 
the  poorest  city  lanes  and  alleys,  market-places,  as  well  as 
special  districts  where  the  homeless  congregate,  in  search  of 
children  of  the  Waif  and   Stray  class,  who  would,  :perhaps 
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Some  further  conception  of  the  great  extent  of  the  organisa- 
tion and  of  the  amount  of  business  done  can  be  gathered  from 
two  simple  figures.  During  the  last  year  I  received  183,949 
letters  and  post  parcels,  while  201,344  were  dispatched. 

To  give  breadth  and  permanency  to  the  work,  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  dependent  upon  the  initiative  of  one  individual 
life,butwhich  nowhad  become  far-reaching  National  Institutions, 
the  Homes  were  incorporated  \xi  April,  1899,  under  the  lengthy 
title  of  "The  National  Incorporated  Association  for  the 
Reclamation  of  Destitute  Waif  Children,  othenvise  known  as 
Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes."  For  ordinary  purposes  this  title  is 
conveniently  abbreviated  to  "The  National  Waifs'  Association." 

In  accordance  with  their  Articles  of  -Association,  the  Insti- 
tutions are  now  controlled  by  the  Founder,  and  by  a  Council 
elected  annually  by  the  subscribers.  This  representative  Council 
of  practical  men  consists  of  clergymen,  ministers,  lawyers, 
medical  men,  merchants,  business  men,  etc  ,  and  it  has  before 
it,  at  its  regular  meetings,  a  monthly  running  audit  of  the 
accounts  prepared  by  Chartered  Accountants.  With  the 
cxcci)tion  of  alx)ut  .£500,  there  are  no  receipts  derived 
from  invested  funds,  nor  any  similar  source  of  revenue, 
but  the  whole  enterprise  is  dependent,  under  God,  upon 
the  free-will  offerings  of  the  benevolent  public.  As  may 
readily  be  imagined,  such  responsibilities  involve  much  exercise 
of  faith,  and  are  only  to  be  met  by  a  simple  reliance  upon 
Divine  goodness   and   faithfulness.   '  The   Treasurer,  William 


never  otherwise  be  reached,  but  who  are,  day  and  night,  being 
brought  through  these  agencies  into  the  fold. 

II. — The  Homes  have,  almost  from  the  very  first,  systematic- 
ally, and  on  a  considerable  scale,  emigrated  trained  children  to 
the  Colonies.  Others  are  doing  similar  good  work  on  very 
much  smaller  lines,  but  the  number  emigrated  each  year  (some 
800  is  the  annual  average,  this  year  actually  1,013)  by  ihcse 
Institutions  alone  is  shown  by  Government  returns  to  con- 
siderably exceed  those  sent  out  by  all  other  similar  agencies 
put  together.  All  told,  the  Homes  have  now  emigrated 
1 2,604  Boys  and  Girls,  who  have  been  placed  out  under  careful 
and  continuous  supervision.  Of  those  in  Canada,  a  Government 
report  bears  testimony  that  less  than  2  per  cent,  (actually 
I '84)  have  in  any  way  failed. 

III. — These  Homes  admit  at  once,  absolutely  freely,  and 
without  election,  all  candidates,  whether  boys  or  girls,  and  of 
whatever  age,  who  are  eligible — that  is,  who  are  homeless  and 
destitute.  No  golden  or  silver  key  is  ever  needed  to  unlock  the 
doors  of  the  Homes  to  a  needy  candidate  ;  and  there  is  no 
"  waiting  list."  Their  doors  are  open  freely,  day  and  night,  all 
the  year  round,  to  the  absolutely  destitute.  No  destitute  child 
has  ever  been  refused  upon  any  pretext  whatever  ! 

IV. — These  Homes  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  voluntary 
Industrial  Institutions.  Every  child  in  them  fit  for  domestic 
service,  or  capable  of  acquiring  a  trade,  is  trained  under  skilful 
teachers,  fourteen  different  industries  being  practised. 
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V. — Every  approved  system  of  domestic  classification  and 
environment  is  adopted,  in  accordance  with  the  age,  sex,  re- 
quirements, physical  condition,  and  capacity  of  the  child.  For 
example,  at  this  moment  2,300  children  are  boarded  out  in  rural 
districts,  under  constant  and  skilful  oversight,  lady  doctors  and 
hospital  trained  nurses  being  engaged  to  pay  surprise  visits  of 
examination  and  enquiry  at  the  foster-parents'  homes.  About 
one  thousand  are  in  Cottage  Homes  (each  house  containing  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-four  children  gathered  round  a  "mother"). 
The  organisation  also  includes  in  its  scope  certified  Industrial 
Homes  on  the  "barrack"  plan  for  older  lads  and  young  women, 
where  various  skilled  handicrafts  are  taught,  together  with 
specially  devised  Homes  for  the  Incurable,  and  for  Cripples, 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc.,  Hospitals  for  the  Sick,  Seaside  Homes 
for  the  Convalescent,ctc.,  etc. 

VI. — These  Institutions 
may  also  be  said  to  co- 
operate more  largely  and 
more  promptly  than  any  or- 
ganisation in  the  kingdom 
with  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  of  which  the  Rev. 
lienjamin  Waugh  is  the  de- 
voted and  gifted  Director. 

The  average  of  free  ad- 
missions to  the  Association 
on  the  application  of  the 
N.S.P.C.C.amountsto  double 
the  total  number  admitted 
freely  by  all  other  existing 
Homes  and  Institutions  in 
the  Kingdom  put  together. 

\TI. — This  .'\ssociation 
has  a  larger  number  of  certi- 
fied Houses  under  the  Local 
Ciovemment  Board  than  any 
other  Society  in  England, 
and  so  we  are  able  to  co- 
operate actively  with  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  particular 
cases. 

VIII. — Moreover,  these  Institutions  have  sundry  very  special 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  N.\tion.\l,  for  candidates  are  admitted 
from  all  over  the  Kingdom — England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  the  Channel  Islands  — and  from  every  religious  denomination, 
and  wholly  irrespective  of  physical  disabilities.  Thus,  the  lame, 
the  halt,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  even  those  given  over 
to  death,  are  admitted  freely  if  only  they  are  really  destitute. 
The  Homes  are  also  national  in  another  very  important  sense — 
viz.  as  regards  the  religious  instruction  and  moral  training 
given  in  them.  The  nation  is  made  up,  not  of  one  denomi- 
nation, but  of  many,  and  of  these  the  Protestants,  who  form 
the  bulk,  are  divided  into  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists. 
These  national  homes  are,  therefore,  like  the  nation 

ITSELF,  inter-denominational  IN  CHARACTER,  AND  CON- 
STITUTE the  unofficial  waifs'  society  of  all  the 
CHURCHES.  That  is,  there  is  a  Church  of  England  Section  to 
which  all  children  of  Church  of  England  birth  or  parentage  are 
admitted,  and  there  is  also  a  Free  Church  Section  to  which  the 
children  of  Nonconformists  are  alone  admitted.  But  irrespective 
of  these  essential  distinctions,  each  and  every  child  is  taught  in 
faith  and  hope  to  know  and  love  the  Saviour  Christ  Himself, 
wljose  heart  of  love  and  words  of  tenderness  first  impelled  me 
to  this  service  in  His  name. 

IX. — During  their  thirty-five  years  of  existence,  these  Insti- 
tutions have  rescued  from  the  slums  and  from  the  perils  of 
destitution  44,003  Waif  Children,  who  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  trained,  educated,  and  placed  out  in  life,  or  are  still  under 
training  in  the  Homes. 

X. — Nowhere  else,  and  never  before,  I  believe,  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  or  of  the  world,  has  the  sun  shone  on  so  large 
a  family  of  Waif  Children  as  is  always  gathered  under  the 
fostering  care  of  this  Association.  At  present  5,450  are  actually 
m  residence,  and  every  twenty-four  hours  eight  or  nine  souls 
are  freshly  added  to  my  great  family.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  genuine  Waifs  and  Strays,  not  merely  the  children  of  the 
poorest  artisan  and  labouring  class,  but  from  much  lower  deeps. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  absolutely  homeless:  not  merely 
children  for  whom  some  kind  soul  promises  to  pay  ^10  or  ^20 
to  open  an  otherwise  closed  door  ;  but  those  who  had  nolhing 
to  give  or  to  pay,  whose  friends— if  they  had  any — were  as 
poor  as  themselves,  and  for  whom  no  one  could  be  found  in  all 
the  world  to  proffer  a  donation,  or  a  promise  of  a  donation, 
which  would  be  the  necessary  "  Open,  Sesame,"  in  many 
quarters. 

XI. —During  the  thirty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  foundation  of  these  Homes,  in  no  single  instance  has  any 
really  destitute  or  homeless  boy  or  girl  applied  in  vain  for 
admission  or  relief,  or  been  refused  at  my  doors. 

I  dare  not  close  this  all  too  brief  summary  of  what  has  already 
been   accomplished  without  impressing  upon  my  readers  that 


much,  very  much,  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The  population  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  ;  the  congestion  in  the  great 
centres  is  becotning  denser  every  day.  Little  children  in  the 
slums  of  our  great  cities  are  still  perishing  in  the  direst  need. 
And  yet  there  is  no  work  so  hof)eful  or  so  productive  of  such 
splendid  or  such  immediate  results  as  the  rescue  of  the  young 
from  vicious  and  degrading  surroundings.  Never  can  the  wise 
citizen  place  his  wealth  out  to  better  interest  and  with  a  more 
certain  prospect  of  profitable  return  than  when  he  invests  it  ir» 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Institutions  for  the 
reclamation  of  Waif  Children  from  the  slums  I  Nor  is  any 
mission-task  at  once  more  necessary  and  more  fruitful  than  this- 
of  rescuing  little  children  from  the  latent  evils  of  heredity, 
and  the  more  apparent  dangers  of  environment. 

This  Incorporated  Waifs' 
Association  is  now  ad- 
mittedly doing  a  National 
and  a  Christian  work  upon 
probably  a  larger  scale  than 
has  ever  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted by  any  single  or- 
ganisation. It  has  therefore 
the  broadest  and  most 
catholic  claims— grounds  of 
appeal  to  the  heart  of  every 
follower  of  the  Great  Master, 
and  indeed  of  every  citizen. 
These  Homes  have  already 
done  the  lion's  share  in 
solving  some  of  the  vexed 
questions  of  their  day  and 
generation  in  regard  to  the-' 
prevention  of  crime,  and  the 
uplifting  of  the  lapsed  masses, 
by  the  rescue  of  those  help- 
less, homeless,  and  pitiable 
little  ones  who,  if  unhelped, 
must  constitute,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  a  great  peril  to 
the  Empire.  What  has  been 
accomplished  should  stimu- 
late us  to  yet  more  earnest 
efforts,  for  in  all  our  great  towns  there  are  Boys  and  Girls 
growing  up  to-day  to  become,  if  unrescued,  the  criminals,  the 
paupers,  the  vicious  and  degraded  men  and  women  of  to- 
morrow. These  cry  aloud  for  help.  They  have  the  very 
strongest  claim  upon  our  sympathies.  Now  is  the  time  to  open 
wide  our  arms  to  welcome  and  to  save  them,  before  the  fatal 
and  almost  indelible  impress  of  Character  is  shaped  out  of 
their  present  habits  and  surroundings. 

At  this  Christmas  season,  too,  thoughts  of  the  Christ-Child  of 
old  are  filling  all  our  hearts  and  brightening  all  our  households. 
Shall  not  the  glad  festival  be  made  memorable  to  ourselves 
for  ever  by  some  deed  of  loving  service  and  devotion  to  His 
cause  among  the  little  Waifs  of  our  Slums  .''  For  them  the  great 
message  of  the  first  Christmas  ought  to  have  a  magnificent 
meaning,  and  it  is  our  high  privilege  to  set  that  meaning  forth  t 
Who  but  those  whose  hearts  are  warmed  by  the  love  of 
the  great  and  pitiful  Saviour  can  effectually  stretch  out  the 
hand  of  help  to  these  poor  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  never 
hitherto  had  even  a  chance  of  a  decent  life,  and  thus  bring 
them  under  the  influences  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ?  For  if  the 
gracious  power  of  that  Gospel-Message  is  impressed  at  an 
early  age  upon  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  such  hapless 
little  ones,  and  if  only  there  be  superadded  wise  training,  suitable 
to  age,  idiosyncrasies,  and  physical  conditions,  then  the  future 
welfare  of  all  those  rescued  is  practically  secured,  while 
many  social  problems  which  now  perplex  the  most  thoughtful 
will,  in  the  next  generation,  have  found  a  satisfactory  solution. 

These  should  be  incentives  and  rewards  enough  for  the 
patient  worker  among  the  slums  of  our  great  cities.  But  if 
further  stimulus  is  needed,  it  may  assuredly  be  found  in  the 
tender  and  memorable  words  of  our  divine  Master  : — 

\Whoso  shall  receive  one  !'V     .# 


■apsidc 
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The  Syrophenician  Woman 

Notes  of  Lecture  in  Free  St.  George's,  Edinburgh 

BY  REV.  ALEXANDER  WHYTE.  D.D. 

"  For  this  saying,  go  thy  way."— MARK  vii.  29. 


SAMUEL  RUTHERFORD'S  "Trial  and  Triumph 
of  Faith"  has  been  one  of  my  prime  favourites 
ever  since  I  bought  the  book  on  the  South  Bridge  for  a 
shilling  in  1864.  Everybody  who  has  read  anything  has 
read  Samuel  Rutherford's  "Letters."  But  our  divinity 
students  forsake  their  own  present  mercies  and  the  future 
mercies,  that  they  should  lay  up  every  day  for  their  coming 
Scottish  congregations,  when  they  neglect  to  read  all 
Rutherford's  theological  and  expository  and  experimental 
writings.  Let  them  buy  for  eighteenpence  Rutherford's 
inexhaustible  "Christ  Dying  and  Drawing  Sinners  to 
Himself,"  and  for  a  shilling  or  less  his  "  Syrophenician 
Woman."  The  simple  dedication  itself,  addressed  to  the 
sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  is  a  piece  of  old  mystical 
composition  well  worth  twenty  times  the  money:  "Some 
of  these  sermons  came  once  to  your  Honour's  ears:  and 
now  to  your  eyes,  it  may  be  with  more  English  language. 
I  hope  I  shall'  be  pardoned  that  I  am  bold  to  borrow 
your  name,  which  truly  I  should  not  have  done  if  I  had 
not  known  of  your  practical  knowledge  of  this  noble  and 
excellent  theme,  the  free  grace  of  God.  I  could  add 
more  of  this,  but  I  had  rather  commend  grace  than 
gracious  persons." 

"Cursed    be    Canaan,    and   all    the   people   shall    say 
Amen  !  "      Now,   this   was  a  woman  of  Canaan,  with   all 
that  old  and  entailed  and  accumulated  curse  descending  on 
her  devil-possessed  daughter  and  on  herself.     This  mother 
and  her  devil-possessed  daughter  belonged  away  out  beyond 
the    "  black   line  of  reprobation,"   as   Samuel  Rutherford 
describes  it.      Everything  in  heaven,  everything  on  earth, 
and   everything   in    hell   was  against   this   most  miserable 
woman.     God's  decree  was  against  her,  the  devil's  unclean 
dominion  was  against  her,  her  forefathers'  ancient  curse  was 
against  her,  the  hatred  and  the  horror  of  the  whole  house 
of  Israel  were  against  her — nay,   the  very  errand  to  save 
.sinners  of  Jesus  Christ  was  against  her.     Was  there  ever 
such  a  hopeless  woman  since  hopeless  women  were  ?     No  ; 
never.     How  on  the  face  of  the  earth  she  had  ever  heard 
of  David  or  of  David's  son  I  cannot  imagine.     But  why 
should   I   attempt  to  imagine   in    the  matter,   after   I  am 
told  that  she  was  a  woman  and  a  mother?    She  was  a 
mother  with  a  devil  in  her   daughter,  and   that  explains 
everything.     How  do  mothers   among   ourselves   find  out 
things   for   their   sons  and   their   daughters   every   day   as 
out  of  the  way  and   as   wonderful   as   that  ?     "  She  may 
forget,"  God  says  in  His  evangelical  prophet.      But   He 
only  "feigns"  in  saying  that.     He  knows  that  she  never 
forgets  any  more  than  He  does :  day  and  night,  sleeping 
and  waking — only  she  never  sleeps  any  more  than  He  does. 
You  will  not  ask  how  that  hopeless  mother  ever  came  to 
hear  of  Jesus  Christ — you,  who  have  ever  had  a  hopeless 
mother  yourself.     And  thus  it  was  that  she  broke  in  upon 
and  burst  through  the  thick  wall  of  the  opposing  disciples, 
and  threw  herself  at  His  feet,  so  that  He  could  not  take 
a  single  step  till  He  had  heard  her  and  had  answered  her. 

But  He  answered  her  never  a  word.  You  have  heard 
about  Santa  Teresa's  terrible  aridity  in  prayer,  and  you 
have  yourself,  no  doubt,  tasted  its  bitterness.  But  never 
like  this  woman.  And  yet,  who  knows?  The  Syro- 
phenician woman  was  written  by  Matthew  and  by  Mark 
and  by  Samuel  Rutherford  and  by  many  others  for  your 
learning  and  your  example.     .\nd  who  can  tell  but  that 


some  of  you  may  have  gone  far  beyond  her   in    misery 
and    in    hopelessness    and    in    boldness,    as   also    in    the 
terrible    aridity    of    God?      She     had    never     heard     of 
Jacob    at    the    Jabbok    or    of    Moses    on    the    Mount. 
She    had    never    sung    a    Psalm    of    David    or    read    a 
promise  of  Isaiah.      She    was  an   accursed  and   a   repro- 
bated  Canaanite— mother  and  daughter.     But,   somehow, 
she   had   got  hold   in   her  agony  of  what   was   going   on 
in  Israel  in  those  days,  and  that   was  enough   for  her— 
"Though    He   slay  me,    yet  will   I   throw   myself  at    His 
feet,"  and  she  did  it.     She  came  and  she  clung  to   His 
feet,  and  she  cried   up   in    His   face,    "Lord,    help   me! 
Lord,   help   me  ! "      "  No  !  "   were   the   arid   words   above 
her—"  No  !      It  is  the  children's  bread,   and  it   may  not 
be  cast  to  the  dogs."     "Truth,   Lord;   yet  the  dogs  eat 
of  the  crumbs  that  fall   from   their   master's  table."     He 
never  smiled  on  His  mother  with  such  wonder  and  love 
and    honour.      What   a   look   that   was   that   fell    on  the 
Syrophenician  woman's  uplifted  face  as   He  took  her  by 
the  hand  and  set   her  on  her  feet   before   His  disciples  ! 
He  had  not  much  comfort  in   His  ministry  as  He  went 
about  looking  for  faith  in  the  earth.     Only  now  and  then 
a  word  was  spoken,  and  far  between,  by  some  chosen  soul 
—a  word  that  was  like  wine  to    His  weary  heart.     And 
this  woman,  as  long  as  this  Gospel  is  preached,  as  Calvin 
says,  her  name  will  be  canonised  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
as  her   reward,   even    on  earth,   for   the  surprise  and    the 
sweetness   that   she   gave   to   our    heavy-laden    Lord   that 
day.     For  ever  after  that  day  and  down  to  the  day  when 
the    Greeks   came    saying,    "We   would    see    Jesus,"   He 
repeated  over  and  over  to  Himself  and  to    His  rebuked 
disciples  this  woman's   wonderful   words,  and   held   them 
up  aloft  as  the  wave-sheaf  and  the  first-fruits  of  our  Gentile 
faith.     And  then,  in  long  after-days,  the  Apostles  also  used 
to  take  her   words  for  their  text  when    they  would  most 
winningly  preach    Christ   and   faith   in  Christ   to   our  un- 
covenanted  forefathers.     And  we,  her  children,  repeat  her 
retort  to  Christ  continually.     We  are  proud  and  we  boast 
in  the  Spirit  because  of  our  birth  of  this   Syrophenician 
woman.     We  imitate  her  inimitable  faith  and  her  incom- 
parable and  most  exquisite  expression  of  her  faith.     "  Yet 
the   dogs   eat  of  the   crumb.s,"  she   said.     Such   was   the 
grace  that  was  poured  into  her  lips.      "  For  this  saying, 
go  thy  way  ;  the  devil  is  gone  out  of  thy  daughter." 

Come  away,  then,  all  you  mothers  with  daughters. 
Come  away  also,  all  you  fathers  with  sons.  But,  above  all, 
come  away,  all  you  people  of  God  with  an  unclean  devil 
in  your  own  hearts.  Come,  all  you  who  have  accepted 
your  election  to  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  and,  as  the 
first-fruits  of  that,  are  vexed  above  all  other  living  men 
with  a  devil  who  rages  so  fierce  in  you  because  he  sees 
his  time  in  you  is  short.  Only  be  sure  of  your  vexation 
and  of  the  true  cause  of  it.  Is  it  the  unutterly  grievous 
vexation  that  always  accompanies  a  deep,  a  true,  and  a 
genuinely  spiritual  sanctification  ?  Then  come  to  this 
school  of  faith  and  prayer  and  importunity.  Come  to 
this  school  for  deep  souls.  Come  with  all  your  mind  and 
with  all  your  heart,  for  this  woman  has  both  mind  and 
heart ;  and  both  are  here  at  work  at  all  their  might. 
Though  dead  to  this  life,  she  yet  speaks  to-night  to  me. 
And  she  bids  me  encourage  you  to  come  to  her  school; 
but   at   the   same  time   she  bids  me  warn  you,  as   Santa 
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[Teresa    warned    her    daughters,    that    she    undertakes   to 

'  teach  no  one  the  deepest  things  of  Christ  who  is  not  a 

woman  of  a  sound  mind  as  well  as  of  a  deep  and  a  sincere 

L heart.     "For,"  she  adds,  "shallowness  and  self-conceit  in 

f  religion  is  a  disease  that  is  incurable  " ;  and  besides,  she 

adds  also,  "  ignorance  and  self-conceit,  especially  in  religion, 

usually  carry  great  malice  along  with  them."     Now,  if  that 

is  so,  of  all  the  devils  in  hell,  malice  is  the  deepest  down 

land  the  deadliest  to  the  soul,  and  the  last  to  be  rooted  out 

[of  the  soul.     Only,  whatever  mind  you  have,  if  it  is  little, 

pit  is  all  you  have  as  yet,  and  it  must  not  be  lost.     And  this 

is  the  sure  and  the  only  way  to  get  it  multiplied  into  more. 

I  If,   then,   you   have  mind  enough,  and  with    it    new  heart 

enough  to  be  grievously  tormented — come  1     It  is  exactly 

jyou  who  are  instantly  and  always  to  come.     Come,  and 

[go  through  every  step  and  syllable  of  this  woman's  twice- 

j  told   story — and   a   story  of  which    the   half  both    before 

[and  after  has  not  been  told,  unless  it  is  now  told,  as  it  is, 

tin  her  and  in  her  daughter's  songs  in  glory.     Come,  and 

tread    and    ponder   and   practise   this   wonderful   woman's 

[genius   and   splendid  originality  in  faith   and    prayer   and 

[wit  and  wisdom.      You  are  like  her  to  begin  with.     You 

[are  like  her  in  this :    You  have  heard  in  your  sin-accursed 

Icoasts  of  the  Son  of  Uavid.     You  have  at  the  least  heard 

[His  name  and  what  His  name  is  said  to  signify.     He  has 

[healed  many,  so  you  have  heard,  and  cleansed  many  of  an 

[indwelling  devil.     He  has  said  to  many,  "  Go  in   peace." 

He  has  commanded  many  to  sin  no  more ;  and  He  has 

[bestowed  upon  them  all  that  He  demanded  of  them.     But 

lyou  say  that  if  it  were  only  one  devil  in  you,  you  would 

[have  hope.     Biit  you  oppose  to  me  that  seven  devils  haunt 

land  hatch  and  farrow  and  burrow  in  your  heart.     I  do  not 

dispute  with  you  how  many  or  how  few  they  are.     I  do 

not  care.     My  only  matter  with  you  is  this  :  Uo  they  vex 

you  ?     Uo  they  very  grievously  vex  you  ?     Do  they  torment 

you  to  death  as  only  the  wickedest  of  devils  can?     Then 

try  Jesus  Christ  with  them.     At  the  worst    it  cannot   be 

much  worse  with  you  than  it  is.     He  can  but  answer  you 

never  a  word.     He  can  but  call  you  a  dog.     And  if  He 

calls  you  far  worse  than  that,  then  tell  Him  that  you  are 

come  to  Him  just  because  you  believe  that  there  is  neither 

dog  nor  devil  that  will  not  flee  from  before  His  face  ;  and 

that,  therefore,   you  are  come.     Fall  at  His  feet.     Lie  at 

His  feet.     Lay  hold  on  His  feet.     Say  to  Him — it  is  in 

the  Bible,  and  therefore  boldly  say  it — say,  "  I  will  not  let 

Thee   go."     Venture   all   lengths  with   Him.     Only,  never 

let   Him   go — never  let   Him  alone.     Say  to  Him   that  if 

He  should  go  into  a  house  in  order  to  be  hid,  and  will 

h^ve  no  man  know  it,  tell  Him  that  till  you  are  heard  and 

healed  all  men  shall  hear,  if  you  can  help  it,  what  house 

He  is  in.     Tell  Him  that  you  will  knock  all  night.     Tell 

Him  that  till  He  hears  and  answers  you  will  never  leave 

off  knocking  and  crying,  "  Lord,  help  me  ! "     Warn  Him 

that  till  the  day  breaks  the  watchmen  shall  hear  this  cry 

continually  in  their  .streets,  "Lord,  help  me!"     A.sk  Him 

if  "Jesus"  is  not  His  name  of  the  angel.     Aye  or  no? 

Ask  Him  if  you  have  been  directed  wrong.     And,  whatever 

you  ask   and  whatever  He  answers,  continue  you   crying^ 

and  that  without  ceasing,  "  Lord,  help  me  !  Lord,  help  me  I 

lor  I  am  grievously  possessed  of  a  devil." 

Take  notice  of  this,  if  you  ever  take  notice  of  anything 
in  all  your  New  Testament — take  notice  of  this,  I  implore 
you,  and  never  forget  this :  it  was  not  this  woman's  motherly 
love — it  was  not  her  long  journey — it  was  not  even  her 
incomparable  wit  and  wisdom.  The  one  thing  that  our 
Lord  puts  His  finger  on,  and  signalises  as  long  as  this 
Gospel  is  preached,  is  her  faith.  "O  woman,"  He 
said  over  her,  passing  by  everything  else  in  her-—"  O 
woman,   great   is   thy    faith ! "      My   friends,   think  about 


faith.  Read  about  faith.  Read  "  The  Trial  and  Triumph 
of  Faith."  Take  your  Cruden  and  look  up  all  the 
passages  on  faith,  and  set  aside  all  your  impertinent 
books  till  you  have  done  it.  If  it  takes  all  this  new 
year  to  do  it,  it  will  be  the  best  year  you  have  ever 
spent.  It  will  be  dreadful  if  you  die  this  year  not 
having  come  to  great  faith  and  to  a  great  salvation  through 
faith.  What  will  it  profit  you,  if  you  have  read  all  the 
light  literature  of  this  year  and  all  past  years,  if  you 
have  never  read  of  the  victories  and  the  wonders  and 
the  rewards  of  faith  ?  Take  lessons  in  faith.  Practise 
faith  as  you  practise  a  difficult  but  an  absolutely  indis- 
pensable art  or  science.  For  it  is  indispensable.  It  is 
indispensable  to  you.  It  is  your  life.  It  is  your  life 
eternal.  It  is  the  death  of  the  devil  in  you,  and  in 
his  place  it  is  the  life  of  God  in  your  soul.  Live  by 
faith.  Show  your  daughters  how  to  live  by  faith.  Tell 
them  how  your  mother  taught  you  to  live  by  faith.  Live 
by  faith,  and  die  by  it,  and  rise  again  by  it.  Let  our 
best  students  select  faith  as  the  specialised  study  of  their 
whole  after-life.  There  are  great  discoveries,  and  fruitful, 
yet  to  be  made  in  faith.  An  accomplished  student  told 
me  the  other  day  that  he  had  forsaken  and  fled  from 
philosophy  because  it  is  so  barren.  I  agree  with  him. 
And  I  make  bold  to  say  that  all  his  days  he  will  see 
and  say  of  Faith  that  she  brings  forth  her  fruit  in  its 
season.  There  are  lectureships  yet  to  be  held  on  faith, 
and  books  written,  and  reputations  made  that  will  live 
and  will  not  die.  Just  look  up  your  Cruden  and  your 
Moulton  and  Geden,  and  see  what  a  field  lies  open  to 
the  best  and  most  modern  methods  on  faith.  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  sin,  faith,  prayer,  holiness — who  shall  say  that 
they  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  their  sons,  with  all 
these  worlds  to  conquer,  and  to  hold,  and  to  colonise, 
and  to  consolidate,  and  to  lay  under  everlasting  contri- 
bution ?  Only,  faith  and  its  cognate  subjects  are  studies 
of  such  an  experimental  nature  that  all  the  book-learning 
about  them  in  the  whole  world  is  not  worth  one  single 
case  of  the  student's  own  faith,  one  single  trial  and 
triumph  of  faith  in  a  man's  own  soul.  "  Fool,"  said  my 
Muse  to  me ;  "  look  in  thy  heart  and  write."  "  I  have 
no  books,"  said  Jacob  Bohme,  "  but  I  have  my  own 
heart." 

"  For  this  saying,  go  thy  way ;  the  devil  is  gone  out 
of  thy  daughter."  Now,  why  is  that  written  ?  Is  it 
written,  aye  or  no,  for  our  learning  ?  Is  it  written  to 
mock  us,  and  to  make  us  envy  the  sinners  who  lived  in 
that  day  ?  Or  is  it  written  to  rebuke  us,  and  to  instruct 
us,  and  to  encourage  us  ?  Is  He  who  said,  "  Go  thy 
way  home  " — is  He  the  same  to-day  ?  Is  anything  like 
that  possible  to  us  in  our  day,  and  in  our  land  ?  That 
there  are  plenty  of  devils  up  to  this  day  in  our  own 
hearts  and  in  our  children's  hearts  is  beyond  dispute. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  But  is  faith  like 
that,  and  an  answer  to  faith  like  that,  possible  in  our 
day  ?  Can  any  believer  in  Christ  say  anything  to  Christ 
in  our  day  to  which  He  will  answer,  "  For  this  saying, 
the  devil  shall  go  out  of  thy  heart  and  out  of  thy 
house  "  ?  Who  shall  teach  us  that  ?  Who  shall  tell  us 
what  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it,  so  that  we  may  get  an 
answer  on  the  spot  like  that  ?  Can  any  living  man 
tell  us  what  he  says,  and  what  answer  he  gets  on  the 
spot  ?  The  ministers  of  William  Law's  day  lectured  on 
Euroclydon  and  on  Anathema  Maranalha,  and  on  the 
times  when  the  Gospels  were  writ,  and  what  not,  while 
the  devil  all  the  time  was  playing  havoc  with  their  own 
and  their  people's  hearts.  Who  shall  teach  us  ministers 
how  to  preach  on  f;uth,  and  our  people  to  pray,  and 
to  pray  on  in  faith,  till  it  is  answered  to  us? 
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A  Cherry  Tree 
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CHAPTER   VI 
(Continued) 

AS  soon  as  they  were  in  the  garden  Miss  Arnold  took  them 
to  see  some  young  pheasants,  and  then,  turning  the  corner, 
they  came  to  the  very  same  stone  terrace  that  Cherry  had  seen 
in  the  picture.  The  pigeons  were  still  flying  about  it,  and  Cherry 
almost  expected  to  see  the  little  girl  in  the  white  muslin  frock 
come  tripping  along.  Something  in  her  face  made  Miss  Arnold 
look  at  her. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?    Are  you  expecting  to  see  some  one  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Cherry  breathlessly  ;  "  the  little  girl  in  the 
picture— the  one  that  is  in  our  room,  with  the  pigeons  all 
round  her." 

Miss  Arnold  smiled. 

"  You  are  an  observant  child.  Did  the  little  girl  take  your 
fancy?" 

"  Oh  yes  !    Is  she  alive  ? " 

"  Yes,  very  much  so." 

"Could  I  see  her?     Does  she  Ijve  here  ?" 

Cherry's  tongue  was  eager.  Miss  Arnold  looked  amused  ; 
then  a  sad  smile  came  to  her  lips. 

"  You  cannot  see  her  as  she  is  in  that  picture,  for  that  is 
long  ago.  That  child  is  running  about  no  more.  She  has 
grown  up  into  a  lonely,  discontented  woman,  who  has  every- 
thing she  wants,  and  yet  never  has  enough." 

Cherry  looked  up  into  her  face  wonderingly. 

"  Yes,  it  seems  very  funny,  doesn't  it  ?  But  that  is  a  picture 
of  myself  long,  long  ago." 

"Were  you  that  little  girl  ?"  gasped  Cherry. 

"  Indeed  I  was._  I  remember  a  grand  artist  coming  down 
here  to  paint  my  picture,  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  stand  still 
until  he  began  to  tell  me  a  wonderful  fairy  story.  Then  I  was 
ready  to  stay  there  all  day." 

"  I  love  fairy  stories,"  said  Cherry  ;  "  did  he  tell  you  a 
nice  one?" 

"  Oh,  the  usual  style — a  very  beautiful  princess,  and  a  good 
prince,  and  a  good  and  a  wicked  fairy,  and  everything  first  going 
all  wrong  and  then  all  right.  Not  much  like  life,  I  fancy  ;  but 
I  suppose  you  children  think  it  is.  My  experience  is  that  things 
first  go  right,  and  then  all  wrong.  But  you  won't  under- 
stand me." 

Cherry  did  not  attempt  to  do  so. 

"Now,"  continued  Miss  Arnold,  altering  her  tone  and 
speaking  in  her  usual  cheerful  one,  "  I  must  go  to  church  this 
morning,  but  you  little  ones  can  stay  in  the  garden  and  play. 
Do  you  get  into  mischief  as  a  rule  if  you  have  no  one  to  look 
after  you?" 

"  We'll  try  not  to,"  said  Cherry  ;  "  and  it  is  Sunday,  so  we 
will  be  very  quiet." 

"  When  are  we  going  home  ? "  asked  Bonnie. 

"  I  have  not  told  you  that  I  had  a  note  from  your  father  this 
morning,  saying  he  was  quite  willing  that  I  should  keep  you 
till  to-morrow." 

"And  is  he  angry  with  us  ?" 

"I  hope  he  is  angry  with  the  boys,  but  not  with  you,  I 
should  think.  Your  father  said  your  other  brother  had  just 
arrived.  I  should  give  them  a  good  whipping  if  I  were  vour 
father  \  " 

The  little  girls  looked  quite  aghast.  Bonnie  hastened  to  say, 
"  Father  isn't  a  cruel  man  at  all  ;  he's  quite  gentle,  and  he  lies 
still  and  smiles  at  me,  and  father  and  me  thinks  a  lot  of  things 
when  we  sit  close.  We  thinks  of  dear  God  on  Sundays 
always  ! " 

Miss  Arnold  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"  1  should  like  to  listen  to  your  father's  thinks,  when  vou  are 
in  his  pockets.     Good-bye,  little  ones  I  ' 

She  was  gone. 

"  It  is  very  wicked  not  to  go  to  church,"  said  Cherry  thought- 
fully ;  "but  it  is  because  of  our  dirty  frocks,  I'm  sure." 


"  Is  dear  God  angry  ?  " 

"I  expect  He  understands." 

"Had  we  better  explain  it  to  Him?"  Bonnie's  tone  was 
anxious. 

"  He  knows,  Bonnie.  Shall  we  sit  under  those  trees  over 
there,  and  have  church  by  ourselves  ?" 

This  bright  idea  was  carried  into  execution  at  once.  Cherry 
was  the  clergyman,  Bonnie  the  congregation.  The  service  was 
rather  in  scraps — sentences  repeated  from  memory,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  said  at  three  different  times,  and  the  "glorias"  sung 
whenever  there  was  an  awkward  pause.  Two  hymns  went  very 
well,  and  then  came  the  sermon.  Cherry  looked  about  for  a 
pulpit,  and  then  delightedly  swung  herself  up  into  the  old  oak 
tree  close  by. 

"Oh,  that  isn't  fair;  let  me  come  up  too!"  exclaimed 
Bonnie. 

"  Hush  !  you  are  in  a  pew.  The  congregation  never  comes 
into  the  pulpit.  I'm  going  to  give  out  my  text,  only  I  must 
climb  a  little  higher  first." 

"  Climbing  trees  isn't  Sunday  !  "  objected  Bonnie. 

"  It's  a  pulpit.  Now  I'm  right.  I'll  take  my  text  from  the 
Bible.  It  is  about  a  tree  and  a  man,  and  the  text  is — '  I  come 
to  look  for  fruit.'" 

Bonnie  folded  her  arms  and  prepared  to  listen.  Cherry, 
clasping  a  big  bough  with  both  hands,  began  to  speak  with 
much  fervour. 

"  This  man  had  a  tree,  and  three  years  long  it  had  done 
nothing  at  all  ;  it  stood  still,  and  wouldn't  have  any  fruit.  It  was 
a  fig  tree,  and  the  figs  wouldn't  come  ;  the  gardener  shook  his 
head  at  it,  and  the  tree  didn't  seem  to  mind  much,  until  one 
day  the  master  came  and  said,  '  It  is  doing  nothing ;  cut  it 
down.'  Then  the  tree  got  frightened,  but  the  gardener  said, 
'  Please,  sir,  not  just  yet  !  Perhaps  it  will  do  better  soon.' 
And  then  the  master  went  away,  and  the  tree  cried  hard,  but 
the  figs  wouldn't  come  ;  and  every  morning  when  the  tree  woke 
up  he  looked  to  see  if  he  had  any  fruit,  and  then  he  cried 
because,  though  he  tried  his  hardest,  the  figs  wouldn't 
come." 

Bonnie  was  deeply  interested.  She  forgot  it  was  a 
sermon. 

"  Poor  little  tree  1  What  a  nice  story,  Cherry— do 
go  on." 

"  And  then,"  said  Cherry,  "  one  day,  when  it  was  crying,  an 
angel  came  by.  '  What's  the  matter  ? '  the  angel  said  ;  so  the 
tree  told  her,  and  she  said,  '  Never  mind,  little  tree  ;  I'll  go 
back  to  heaven  and  see  what  I  can  do.'  So  she  flew  up  and 
asked  God  about  it ;  and  then  one  night,  when  the  tree  was 
fast  asleep,  the  angel  came  back  with  a  basket  of  figs,  and  she 
tied  them  on  to  the  little  tree,  and  when  he  woke  up  they  were 
growing  all  over  him." 

"  How  dreadfully  delicious  !  "  cried  Bonnie,  clapping  her 
hands.     "  What  else  ? " 

"  So  by-and-by  the  gardener  came  along,  and  then  the 
master  came  along,  and  the  tree  smiled  all  over,  and  the  master 
looked  very  pleased.  '  It's  a  good  little  tree,  after  all,'  he  said  ; 
and  the  tree  was  happy  ever  after." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  And  now,  dearly  beloved,  church  is  over,  and  I'm  coming 
down." 

Down  she  came  very  much  faster  than  she  went  up,  for  she 
missed  her  footing,  and  fell  with  a  heavy  thud  on  the  grass. 
Happily  she  had  not  ver>-  far  to  fall,  and  a  grazed  elbow  and 
knee  was  the  only  result. 

"  That's  a  very  nice  story,"  said  Bonnie,  "  but  it  isn't  like  the 
clergyman  talks.     Who  told  you  that  story.  Cherry  ?  " 

"  It's  quite  a  Sunday  story,  because  it  comes  in  the  Bible. 
At  least,"  she  added  truthfully,  "  the  beginning  of  it  does,  and 
I  made  up  the  end  myself." 

Bonnie  sat  for  some  minutes  in  deep  thought  ;  then  she  goi 
up  Irom  her  seat  on  the  grass,  and  accompanied  her  sister  to 
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the  poultry-yard,  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  watching 
the  antics  of  some  tiny  ducks  in  a  water-trough. 

Miss  Arnold  came  home  from  church,  and  took  them  in  to 
luncheon  with  her.  After  it  was  over,  she  said,  "  Now  1  will 
take  you  into  my  fruit  garden,  and  you  shall  pick  some  ripe 
gooseberries  ;  then  we  will  sit  out  on  the  lawn  and  eat  them, 
and  you  can  tell  me  all  about  yourselves." 

The  children  followed  her  delightedly  through  a  little  door 
in  a  high  brick  wall,  and  found  themselves  in  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  garden,  surrounded  by  four  high  walls.  Fruit  trees 
were  in  profusion,  trained  along  the  ground,  and  up  the  walls, 
and  in  long  rows  by  themselves. 

"  You  must  come  here  when  the  strawberries  are  ripe,"  said 
Miss  Arnold.  "  It  is  a  little  too  early  yet,  and  then,  later  on, 
we  have  peaches  and  apricots  and  such  a  lot  of  plums.  After 
that  the  apples  and  pears  and  nuts  come.  Do  you  see  that 
funny  little  tree.?  That  is  a  medlar,  and  that  big  tree  in  the 
middle  is  a  mulberry." 

"  And  have  you  a  cherry  tree  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  lots  ;  they  will  be  ripe  very  soon." 

"And  a  fig  tree?"  asked  Bonnie. 

"Yes,  those  in  that  corner  are  fig  trees." 

"  Cherry  has  told  me  a  lovely  story  about  a  fig  tree,"  said 
Bonnie,  nodding  excitedly.  "And  I'll  tell  it  to  father  when  I 
see  him." 

"  Have  you  a  cumberer  tree  ?"  asked  Cherry,  a  little  shvly. 

"What  is  that?" 

Cherry  looked  confused.     "  It's  a  tree  without  fruit." 

"Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  trees  without  fruit  in  the  other 
garden,'  said  Miss  Arnold,  wondering  what  she  meant. 

"  No,  but  I  mean  a  proper  fruit  tree,  that  is  meant  to  have 
fruit,  but  doesn't  do  it." 

"  Oh,  then  I  wouldn't  have  it  in  my  garden  at  all.  It  would 
be  no  good." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  it  wouldn't  be  here." 

Cherry's  tone  was  quite  miserable. 

Bonnie  had  reached  the  gooseberry  bushes,  and  was  very 
busy  trying  to  pick  some  without  pricking  herself  But  though 
Miss  Arnold  tried  to  incite  Cherry  to  do  the  same,  she  was 
gazing  in  a  dreamy  way  in  front  of  her,  and  presently  tears 
began  to  gather  in  her  eyes. 

Miss  Arnold  had  keen  sight.  She  felt  strangely  drawn  to 
this  earnest-looking  little  maiden,  and  taking  her  hand  in  hers 
she  left  Bonnie  enjoying  herself,  and  walked  on  with  Cherry. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  knew  the  Bible  would  be  true,  and  I  expect  it 
was  no  use  waiting  ;  the  tree  never  did  get  any  better." 

"What  tree,  dear?" 

"  The  cumberer,  in  the  Bible." 

Miss  .Arnold  looked  completely  puzzled. 

Cherry  tried  to  explain.  Her  trouble,  which  had  been 
simmering  so  long  in  her  mind,  seemed  to-day  to  come  upper- 
most, and  nearly  overwhelm  her. 

"  I've  got  a  cumberer  tree  of  my  own,"  she  said,  pulling  a 
diminutive  handerchief  out  of  her  pocket  and  hastily  drying  her 
eyes.  "  I  suppose  A.B.C.  will  cut  it  down  soon.  It's  no  good, 
and  it  never  will  be,  and  I  feel  it's  just  like  me." 

"  But  why  is  it  like  you  ?  " 

"A  clergyman  told  me  not  to  be  a  cumberer,  and  then  I 
read  about  it,  and  A.B.C.  showed  me  the  cherry  tree  that 
mother  planted  when  I  was  born.  It  hasn't  got  any  cherries 
on  it  at  all,  and  it  never  has  had  any,  and  Stacy's  and  Phil's 
and  Bonnie's  trees  are  all  having  fruit,  and  I  have  none  at  all  I " 

Miss  Arnold  was  quite  unused  to  children.  She  did  not 
laugh  ;  she  saw  the  trouble  was  a  real  one. 

"  But  why  should  you  be  a  cumberer,  as  you  call  it  ?  You 
are  not  a  tree." 

"  The  clergyman  said  I  was — a  kind  of  one.  I  feel  I  am  a 
cumberer,  because  I  don't  do  any  good  to  anybody.  I  just  am 
doing  nothing,  like  my  tree.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  don't 
know  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it  !  I'm  sure  God  is  waiting 
for  me  to  grow  fruit.  He  won't  keep  me  in  His  garden  if  I 
don't — ^just  like  you  said  just  now  1  And  oh,  I  don't  want  to 
be  a  cumberer  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  not  a  cumberer,  dear.  You  are  a  good, 
useful  little  girl.  I  won't  have  tears  in  my  fruit  garden.  Let  us 
i;o  back  to  Bonnie,  and  eat  gooseberries,  and  I'll  tell  you  a 
story  about  your  father  when  he  was  a  little  boy." 


Cherry's  tears  were  stopped  for  the  time,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  she  was  a  happy,  light-hearted  child.  But  when  she 
and  Bonnie  were  in  bed  that  night.  Miss  Arnold  sat  in  her  big, 
lonely  drawing-room,  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  Book  with 
which  she  was  not  very  familiar.  She  took  a  long  time  to  find 
the  passage  about  the  cumberer,  but  she  discovered  it  at  last, 
and  read  it  slowly  and  thoughtfully  through. 

"  How  extraordinary  children  are  I"  she  muttered  to  herself. 
"  How  easily  they  understand  and  adapt  allegories  to  them- 
selves ! " 

Then  she  sat  with  her  elbows  resting  on  the  small  table 
before  her,  and  her  chin  in  her  hands.  Her  thoughts  did 
not  seem  pleasant  ones,  for  her  brows  were  knitted,  and  her 
eyes  were  sad. 

She  rose  at  last  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  w^ent  up  to  bed, 
saying  over  to  herself : 

"  Why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ? " 

CHAPTER   VII 
Bonnie's    Story 

The  next  morning  Miss  Arnold  took  the  little  girls  home  in 
her  carriage.  She  did  not  come  into  the  house  with  them,  but 
when  she  kissed  Cherry  in  parting  she  said  : 

"  You  must  come  over  and  see  me  again,  and  be  my  Httle 
friend.  I  live  all  alone,  and  am  very  dull,  for  I  have  nothing 
to  do." 

And  Cherry's  little  heart  responded  gladly  to  this  appeal. 
Shy  as  she  was  of  most  strangers,  she  did  not  fear  Miss  Arnold  ; 
she  longed  to  talk  to  her  and  ask  her  some  of  the  things  that 
troubled  her.  She  and  Bonnie  went  straight  to  their  father, 
and  gave  a  full  account  of  themselves. 

"  Everybody  seems  to  know-  you,  father,"  said  Cherry 
wonderingly. 

"  Of  course  they  do — a  little  too  well  for  my  taste.  I  am 
not  going  to  have  a  pack  of  women  about  my  place.  Blanche 
Arnold  was  a  regular  young  scapegrace  when  she  was  a  child. 
1  should  have  thought  she  would  have  married." 

He  did  not  scold  them  for  their  escapade  on  the  Saturday, 
but  when  they  reached  the  schoolroom  they  had  much  to  hear 
from  the  boys. 

Phil  was  indignant  with  them. 

"You  managed  jolly  well  for  yourselves,"  he  said,  "in 
sucking  up  to  a  stranger,  and  inviting  yourselves  to  her  house 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  row  !  And  then  you  come  smiling 
home  as  if  nothing  had  happened  !  I  shan't  take  any  trouble 
about  you  another  time,  but  just  look  after  myself" 

"I  don't  think  you  had  half  as  bad  a  time  as  I  had,"  said  Stacy. 

"  How  did  you  come  home?"  Cherry  asked,  with  interest. 

"  Oh,  I  got  home  half  an  hour  after  Phil  did.  That  pony  is 
the  stupidest  animal  I've  ever  come  across.  I  rode  on  till  I 
came  to  a  village,  and  just  as  I  was  coming  up  the  street  the 
pony  stumbled  and  pitched  me  off,  and  broke  his  knees.  And 
I  hit  my  head  such  a  crack  that  I  couldn't  speak  or  remember 
anything.  And  when  I  did,  I  found  a  carrier's  cart  was  just  on  its 
way  to  the  village  here  ;  and  as  I  could  get  no  one  to  walk  back 
with  me  to  you,  I  thought  I  had  better  come  on  home,  and 
send  the  carrLage  to  fetch  you  back.  I  thought  I  was  never 
going  to  get  here.  The  old  duffer  driving  stopped  at  every 
house  he  came  to  and  handed  out  parcels,  and  talked  till  he 
was  black  in  the  face,  and  had  to  have  a  drink  before  he  could 
go  on  again." 

"  And  Where's  the  pony?" 

"  Oh,  he  came  with  me.  He  was  tied  on  behind.  Hastings 
was  awfully  mad  ;  he  has  hardly  recovered  yet ! " 

"  And  what  did  father  say  ? " 

"Oh,  Stacy  backed  out  of  going  in  to  him  I  I  took  Miss 
Arnold's  note.  And  Goff  was  like  a  fury,  but  father  just  lounged 
back  and  smoked  his  pipe  and  looked  at  me  I " 

"  How  did  he  look  ?  " 

"  He  tried  to  make  a  fellow  feel  uncomfortable  ;  but  I  told 
him  my  story,  and  then  Stacy  was  sent  for,  and  father  said  very 
quietly  :  '  When  you  have  a  cart  and  horse  of  your  own,  you 
will  be  at  liberty  to  use  it.  Until  then,  you  will  please  remember 
that  taking  other  people's  things  without  asking  their  permission 
is  one  form  of  stealing,  and  that,  as  I  have  been  taught,  is  not 
one  of  an  English  gentleman's  characteristics'!" 
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Phil  mimicked  his  father's  slow,  languid  tones  to  perfection. 
Stacy  put  in  his  word.  ■ ,  ■.  • 

"Of  course,  I  wasn't  going  to  stand  that.  1  said  if  the  cart 
and  horse  belonged  to  him  I  thought  I  might  be  allowed  to  use 

it ;  and  as  for  stealing,  I  wasn't  a  beggar  or  a  thief,  and 

"  Yes  "  said  Phil,  "  Stacy  got  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and 
stuttered  and  blew  himself  out,  till  he  was  ordered  out  of  the 
room  And  then  Hastings  came  home  and  gave  us  an  hour's 
lecture-and,  by-the-bye,  who  do  you  think  had  split  on  us,  and 
got  here  with  the  news  that  we  were  tearing  over  the  country 
like  a  tinker's  crew  ? " 

"Who?"  ,  , 

"  That  old  lady  cousin  of  ours  who  passed  us  m  the  road. 
She  came  on  here,  and  went  into  father's  room  and  made  him 
as  waxy  as  she  could.     I'll  be  even  with  her  one  day  :  " 
Phil  tried  to  look  fierce  as  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,"  said  Stacy,  "  this  seems  a  dreadful  place  for  unknown 
relations'  to  be  spying  on  you.  Is  this  Miss  Arnold  another 
cousin,  I'd  like  to  kfiow?"  ^ 

"  Oh  no,  she's  very  nice,"  said  Cherry  decidedly.  "  She  s 
going  to  ask  us  into  her  garden  to  eat  strawberries  one  day." 

"  Well,  after  all,"  said  Phil,  "  it  was  a  kind  of  adventure  ; 
and  though  we  shan't  be  able  to  do  it  again,  we  may  find 
something  else  to  do  quite  as  jolly  ! ' 

"  Yes,"  said  Cherry  thoughtfully,  "  I  liked  the  beginning  of 
it,  and  1  liked  the  end,  but— but  I  didn't  like  the  middle  ! " 

Later  that  day  she  and  Bonnie  were  seated  in  "  Mother's 
garden  "  playing  with  their  dolls. 

"  I  wish  we  had  a  fig  tree  here,"  said  Bonnie.  She  could 
not  forget  Cherry's  story.  It  had  made  a  great  impression 
on  her. 

"  My  cherry  tree  is  just  like  it,"  said  Cherry  sorrowfully. 
"  It  won't  have  any  cherries  on  it." 
Bonnie  looked  at  it  with  great  interest. 
"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  cut  it  down?"  she  asked.     "  I 
could  get  a  knife,  or  the  big  chopper  that  A.B.C.  uses.     It 
would  be  great  fun,  Cherry.     Do  let  us  ! " 

But  Cherry  shivered.  She  knelt  down  and  put  her  arms 
round  her  tree,  as  if  to  protect  it. 

"  I  wouldn't  hurt  it  for  anything,  Bonnie.  How  cruel  of  you  1 
My  dear  little  tree  !     It  belongs  to  me,  and  1  love  it." 

"  But  it  ought  to  get  some  cherries  on  it,"  said  Bonnie, 
looking  at  it  disapprovingly.  "Do  you  think  it  cries  about 
it,  and  is  sorry,  like  the  tree  in  your  story  did?" 

"  Of  course  it  is  sorry,"  said  Cherry  quickly.  "  Of  course  it 
would  like  to  be  covered  all  over  with  nice  red  cherries  ;  but 
it  can't  make  them  come." 

"  Shall  we  ask  dear  God  to  send  an  angel  down  in  the  night 
with  a  basket  ?  And  then  to-morrow  p'r'aps  we  shall  come  and 
see  them  growing  ! " 

Anything  seemed  probable  to  Bonnie,  but  Cherry  hesitated. 
"That  was  only  a  story,"  she  said  slowly.     "  It  was  a  make- 
up, Bonnie." 

"  Yes,  but  angels  isn't  make-up.  They  really  does  come 
down  from  the  sky  every  night.  They  comes  to  take  care  of 
me.     I'm  sure  dear  God  would  do  it,  Cherry." 

"  They  don't  have  baskets  of  cherries  in  heaven,"  said  Cherry. 
"What  a  pity!     Don't   they?     Can't   dear   God   get   them 
from  anywheres?" 

"  We  might  ask  God  to  grow  cherries  on  my  tree,"  said 
Cherry  slowly — "because  He  makes  the  tree  grow." 
"  So  we  will.     Shall  we  ask  dear  God  now  ? " 
Hand  in  hand  the  little  girls  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the 
little  cherry  tree,  and  Cherrj'  prayed  aloud  : 

"Please  God,  will  you  make  cherries  grow  on  my  tree  ?  It 
doesn't  want  to  be  a  cumberer.  Please  make  them  come.  And 
please  don't  let  me  be  a  cumberer,  but  make  me  have  fruit  for 
you  to  pick.     For  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

She  wondered  why  she  had  never  prayed  before,  and  she 
rose  from  her  knees  comforted. 

"  If  cherries  could  be  grown,  why  should  not  God  grow 
them?"  she  thought.  He  made  the  flowers  and  the  cherries, 
and  surely  He  might  make  her,  too,  a  fruitful  tree  in  His 
garden. 

"  I'll  come  here  and  pray  every  day,  Bonnie,  until  the 
cherries  come." 

"  What  did  you  call  your  tree.  Cherry  ?  .\  cumber  ?  "  asked 
Bonnie,  a  few  minutes  after. 


"  A  cumberer  !  " 
"  Why  do  you  say  that  ? " 

"Because  that's  the  meaning  of  a  cumberer— a  tree  that 
does  nothing,  and  is  no  good  to  anybody." 

Bonnie  repeated  this  over  to  herself  several  times.  She 
asked  no  more  questions,  but  that  afternoon  she  was  sitting  in 
the  verandah  with  her  father. 

Cherry  was  playing  cricket  with  the  boys.  Bonnie  was  not 
required  ;  she  was  apt  to  get  too  excited,  and,  if  asked  to  field, 
would  throw  the  ball  in  any  direction.  She  could  not  bowl, 
and  the  bat  was  too  heavy  for  her  little  hands.  She  was  quite 
content  to  chatter  away  to  her  father,  while  he  read  his  paper 
and  smoked. 

She  was  perched  on  his  knee,  and  her  little  face  was  full 
of  eager  importance. 

"  I've  heard  a  lovelly  story,  father  dear.     Cherry  tolded  it 
to  me  out  of  a  tree.     It  was  because  we  didn't  go  to  church. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  hear  it  ?  " 
"Very  much." 

Bonnie  wriggled  herself  a  little  closer  to  her  father  ;  then 
sticking  one  chubby  finger  through  a  button-hole  of  his  coat 
she  began  her  tale. 

"There  was  once  a  dear  little  tree  in  a  garden,  and  a  man. 
Two  mens  there  was,  and  one  man  said,  '  Cut  it  down  d'reckly.' 
And  the  other  said,  '  Not  just  yet,  please.'  It  was  a  cumber 
tree,  you  know,  and  it  ought  to  have  grown  a  lot  of  figs,  and 
there  wasn't  one — no,  not  one  on  it  at  all  ! " 

Bonnie  paused,  and  looked  up  into  her  father's  face.     When 
she  told  a  story,  she  expected  applause  the  whole  way  through. 
"  That  was  very  sad,"  he  remarked  gravely. 
"Very   sad   indeed,"   echoed    Bonnie,    shaking    her    head 
violently  from  side  to  side;  "and  every  day  it  did  just  the 
same  ;  it  never  growed  any  figs.     So  one  day  the  mens  came 
again.     '  Cut  it  down  d'reckly,'  the  genkleman  said  ;  and  the 
poor  little  tree  shook  itself,  and  cried  and  cried,  and  it  was 
frighted,  and  it  tried  as  hard  as  ever  it  could  to  grow  figs,  and 
it  couldn't.     Aren't  you  sorry  for  the  poor  little  tree  ? " 
"  Shall  I  cry  ?  "  asked  her  father. 

"  Yes,  Cherry  nearly  does.     Now  listen.     One  day  a  angel 
came  by  and  asked  the  matter,  and  she  said  she  would   tell 
dear  God  all  about  it.     So  she  flew  as  fast  as  she  could  up 
to  heaven,  and  she  came  down   again  in  the  middle   of  the 
night,  and  so  she  tied   some  figs  on   to  the   tree   out   of  her 
basket  ;  and  so  when  the  little  cumber  tree  woke  up  the  next 
morning,  he  found  he  was  full  —quite  crowded — full  of  figs  \  " 
"  What  a  lucky  little  tree  ! " 
"Yes,  and  he  wasn't  a  cumber  tree  any  more." 
"  Is  that  all  ? " 
"  Yes  :  isn't  it  lovelly  ?  " 
"  Did  Cherry  make  that  up  ?  " 

"  It's  in  the  Bible,  she  says.  Will  you  read  it  to  me, 
father?" 

"  Not  to-day." 

"  Will  you  read  it  to  me  to-morrow  ? " 
"  1  think  the  Bible  is  kept  for  Sundays." 
"  Next  Sunday,  will  you  read  it  to  me?" 
"  We  will  see." 

"And  do  you  know,"  Bonnie  continued  confidentially, 
"Cherry  has  got  a  cumber  tree  all  of  her  own!  Isn't  that 
wunnerful  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  call  a  cumber  tree  ?  " 

"  Cherry  explained  it  to  me.  She  said  it's  a  tree  that  does 
nothing  and  is  no  good  to  nobody,  and  that's  what  her  tree  does  ; 
and  cumber  trees  are  always  cut  right  off  out  of  the  ground,  but 
Cherry  won't  cut  hers  down  ;  and  we  telled  dear  God  we  wanted 
Him  to  grow  cherries  on  it,  and  not  let  it  be  a  cumber  tree  any 
more.     Do  you  think  dear  God  will  fill  it  full  of  cherries  ?  " 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  know  about  such 
things,"  he  said  ;  and  then  he  put  her  offhis  knee  with  an  amused 
smile,  and  Bonnie  sat  down  by  the  side  of  her  Dinah,  and 
began  chattering  to  her. 

Presently  Cherry  came  running  across  the  lawn.  Cricket 
was  over  ;  the  boys  were  going  indoors  to  prepare  some  lessons 
for  the  next  day,  but  they  had  sent  her  on  a  message  to  her 
father,  and  she  was  coming  to  deliver  it.  She  slackened  her 
steps  as  she  came  near  the  verandah.  She  did  not  yet  feel 
perfectly  at  ease  in  her  father's  presence. 
(  To  be  continued) 
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A  cup  of  Van   Houten's  Cocoa 
for  supper  is  the  best  nightcap. 

van  J]outen'5  ^ocoa 

is  so  perfectly  digestible  that  there  is  no  fear  of  its 
causing  a  bad  night's  rest.  Its  nourishing  qualities 
enable  the  blood  to  build  up,  during  sleep,  the 
matter  -wasted  by  the  previous  day's  work,  -worry, 
or  excitement.  It  soothes  the  nerves  and  is  alike 
strengthening,  pure  and  delicious. 

van  ffouten*5  ^ocoa 

When  ordering  cocoa,  don't  forget  to  mention  that  it  is  Van  Houten's  you  want. 


FISHWIFE  FLANNEL 

THE  FASHIONABLE  MATERIAL  FOR 
LADIES'  &  CHILDREN'S  COSTUMES, 

Specially   Recommended    fop 
Durability  and  Fast   Colour. 


A    LAUY    WRITES:    "Nothing  equals  a  Fishwife  Flannel 
Costume  for  Style  and  Durability." 


Made  in  Navy  Blue,  Fast  Black,  and  Stylish  Tweeds. 

IT. 


Only  la  he   hail  flit'ert  front 

WILLIAM  JEFFREY  &  SON, 


market  House, 
LEITH. 
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IDON'T  COUCH  USE 
KEATINC'S  LOZENGES] 
IFOR  YOUR  COUGH. 

Ant  Doctou  wili,  tell  you,  "there 
is  iHi  l>etter  COu^h  Medicine  "-  One  ^i^es 
relief:  ifyouaulfer  from  cough  iry  them 
but  once  :  they  vHll  cure,  and  tiu'y  -wiU 
not  iiimre  ymir  health  -  an  increaain^-  sile 
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SWAN  pens 
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POST  FHEE, 


BEST   SYSTEM 
BEST  QUALITY, 


AND  SATISFACTION   IS 

GUARANTEED  TO  THE 

PURCHASER. 


Other  Prices 
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This 
"Swan" 
Clip   is  at- 
tached to  the 
i>      point   cover   by 
"^    an  encircling  band 
which   strengthens 
the  rim.     It   secures 
the    pen   by  gripping 
'^      the  edge  of  the  waist- 
,^     coat   pocket. 

Supplied   also  in  Silver  in 
all   three   sizes  of 

"SWANS  " 


To  bo  hmt§  of  all  Statlonars. 

WRITE   FOR   COMPLETE    ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE. 

n)abie7coaa  $  Bard, 

93,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C.; 
95a,  Regent  Street,  W.,  LONDON. 
3,  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTEI^ 
Brentano's,  37,  Avenue  de  I'Dpera,  PARIS. 
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The  Home   Department 


THE   CARE   OF   CLOTHES 

I  f;XPECT  the  majority  of  persons  would  be  indignant  and 
incredulous  if  they  were  told  that  they  did  not  know  how  to 
take  care  of  their  clothes,  though  their  clothes  might  all  the 
time  be  speaking  most  eloquently  to  the  fact.  A  great  number 
of  them,  too,  would  laugh  scornfully  at  the  daily  attention 
and  care  given  to  their  garments  by  those  who  do  care,  and 
would  refuse  to  believe  that  those  "  fads  "  made  any  difference 
in  one's  appearance. 

But  in  spite  of  scorn,  of  disbelief,  or  of  a  lazy  indifference, 
the  care  of  one's  clothes  has  almost  as  much  to  do  with  the 
appearance  of  a  well-dressed  woman  as  the  choice  of  her 
clothing  and  her  fastidiousness  as  to  its  make.  That  it  takes 
a  little  time,  no  one  denies  ;  but  if  attention  is  paid  each  day 
as  one  puts  on  one's  gown,  and  more  particularly  as  one  takes 
it  off,  the  time  taken  up  is  trifling,  and  it  becomes  as  much 
a  part  of  one's  business  as  fastening  or  unfastening  the 
necessary  hooks  and  buttons. 

THE   CLOTHES-BRUSH 

Every  girl  and  woman  should  provide  herself  with  at  least 
two  clothes-brushes— a  moderately  hard  one  for  cloth  skirts, 
coats,  etc.,  and  a  soft  long-haired  one  for  hats,  velvet  trimmings, 
and  such-like,  and  keep  them  in  constant  use.  For  my  own 
part  I  like  to  have  three— one  hard  one  for  dark  and  very  dirty 
skirts,  and  one  for  light  cloths. 

A  woman  should  always  look  well  groomed,  whether  she 
can  afford  to  dress  well  or  not.  Of  course,  a  well-dressed 
woman  is  always  pleasing  to  the  eye,  so  also,  is  one  who  is 
well  groomed,  no  matter  how  severely  plain  her  clothes  may 
be.  There  is  something  very  attractive  about  glossy,  well- 
kept  hair,  and  a  clean,  fresh  appearance  altogether,  while  a 
well-cut  gown  looks  good  even  when  it  is  the  worse  for  wear. 
WHEN   TO    USE   THEM 

When  one  takes  off  a  gown,  one  should  brush  it  carefully 
before  hanging  it  up.     If  one  has  not  possibly  time  that  day, 


as  often  happens,  it  should  be  done  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and  that  opportunity  should  be  made  within  twenty-four  hours, 
After  one  has  put  on  a  gown,  it  should  be  lightly  brushed  before 
leaving  the  bedroom,  to  free  it  from  any  bits  that  may  have  stuck 
to  it  while  dressing,  and  also  to  smooth  the  nap  in  the  right 
direction.  A  great  deal  more  than  one  imagines  lies  in  this 
last  little  attention. 

HANGING  GOWNS 
A  skirt  should  never  be  turned  inside  out  while  out  of  use. 
Dressmakers  say  it  throws  the  pleats  and  the  hang  out  of  shape 
Nor,  of  course,  should  they  be  turned  for  packing.  If  one  is 
afraid  of  dust  settling  on  them,  the  best  plan  is  to  make  several 
large  white  covers  like  sacks,  only  with  one  end  open  :  the  top 
end  can  be  made  to  draw  in  and  tie  when  over  the  gown.  They 
should  be  of  something  quite  light,  yet  thick  enough  to  keep 
out  the  dust.  But  to  keep  a  skirt  hanging  for  any  length  of 
time  is  bad  for  it ;  it  gets  strappy  and  creased,  and  altogether 
dejected-looking. 

FOLDING 

If  one  is  not  going  to  wear  a  skirt  for  some  days,  fold  it 
carefully,  placing  its  pleats  in  their  right  folds,  and  lay  it  away 
in  a  drawer  or  box.  If  it  is  for  longer  than  a  few  days,  place 
a  sheet  of  silver  paper  between  each  fold,  and  do  not  spare 
the  paper;  it  will  prevent  creases,  and  help  your  skirt  to  look 
well  to  the  end,  and  last  very  much  longer. 

A  bodice  that  is  being  put  away  for  some  time  should  have 
the  sleeves  filled  with  crumpled  paper  ;  it  takes  out  the  creases 
brought  by  wear,  and  makes  the  sleeves  look  fresh  again. 

Evening  gowns  and  cloaks,  and  winter  garments  put  away 
for  the  summer,  and  summer  garments  for  the  winter  should 
all  be  treated  in  this  fashion. 

BODICES 
If  a  bodice  is  hung  up  in  the  wardrobe,  it  should  either  have 
a  loop  by  the  armhole  or  be  hung  by   the  waistband. 
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congreve's 
Balsamic  Elixir. 

Has  been  for  75  years,  and  still  is 
THE    MOST    SUCCESSFUL    REMEDY    IN 

PULMONARY    CONSUMPTION. 

ALSO   FOR 

Asthmaf  in  several  varieties; 

Bronchitis,   especially  in  the  Chronic  form ; 
CoughSf  and  common  Coltls  —  use 

CONGREVE'S       ELIXIR. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors. 
Price  1/1  >,  2;©,  4/6,  11/-,  and  22/- 

The  following  is  an   EXTRACT  from  a  recent    INTERVIEW 

with  Miss  SOPHIA  THORPE,  4,  Butchers  Institution, 

Walham  Green,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. 

•■I  was  very  ill  indeed.     I  h.id  a  Ixid  cough,  spitting  of  blood    heavv 

night.persp>n,tions   great  Ir«s  of  flesh,  .ind  I  becn.ne  very  w«^r  I  wem 

to  two  or  three  m,xl.a.l  men.     One  said  I  had  asthma  ;  the  others  told  me 

I  was  sufTenng  from  Consumption.     1  liclicvc  it  «as  the  latter      B^  us™, 

dN,l„  1  get  any  lM.-tter  with  all  the  advice  1  had,  I  consulted  Mr    CWreve 

He  exammed  me,  and  confirmed   the   opinion    that   mv   con.,  la^m    wii 

Consun,p„n„.     He  (old  me  the  chsease  had  developed  to  such  aL  extern 

hat  I  should  have  to  take  the  medicine  for  son>e  lime.     I  t,«k  "t  reL^uhrv 

for  four  months,  using  l)cs.des  the  pills  and  linin.cnt   and  car,.f  ,iw^n     ' 

.ng  all  the  directions  1  received,      fiy  that  tin.e  I  wn;  sofmcT,    "  ter  t'h^l," 

I  w.u>  able  to  K,ve  ..  up.     All  this  happen.-d  fourtec.n   v^rs  .-.ro      ,  d 

Mr.    CONGREVK'.S    BOOK    on    CONSIMPTIOX    and    Chest 
D.seases  may  be  had,  post  free,  for  One  .Shilling  ;  Smaller  Llidon  6d 
from  Coombe  Lodge,  heckbam,  London,  S.  I- .  i-  niion,  Od., 
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A    UNIVERSAL    SYSTEM. 

The  immense  success  of  the  PELHAN  SYSTEM  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  has  necessitated  its  translation  into  English, 
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HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  SUCCESSFUL   PUPILS. 
The  Rev.  C.    CLOU.STON   I'ORRE  writes  :- 

"  I  learnt  my  sermon  for  last  Sunday— which,  by  the 
way  was  m  Span,sh-by  your  method.  ...  I  cannot 
speak  loo  highly  of  it.     I  aUays  use  it  for  memorising." 

NOTE.  Do  not  read  books  on  Memory,  but  take 
uZZT  «♦,  P7<=t'^»'  'e^""^  *■•»•"   an  Experiences 
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latter  was  the  best  plan  when  sleeves  were  large.  Never  hang 
a  bodice  by  slipping  the  peg  into  the  armhole  or  under  the 
back  of  the  collar,  nor  a  skirt  by  anything  but  loops  sewn  in 
the  waistband. 

It  is,  as  a  rule,  better  to  keep  one's  bodices  in  a  drawer, 
laying  them  flat  on  their  backs,  with  trimmings  carefully 
arranged,  sleeves  laid  straight.  But  one  must  carefully  avoid 
tumbling  them  over,  as  is  the  common  way  with  lazy  folk. 
Never  drag  a  bodice  out  from  under  a  lot  of  others,  but  lift 
the  top  ones  carefully  without  disarranging  them,  and  replace 
thetn  as  carefully.  Of  course,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
heavy  bodices  should  lie  under  and  light  ones  on  top.  Soft 
chiffon,  lace,  or  silk  fronts  or  sleeves  should  be  filled  in  at  the 
back  with  crumpled  silver  paper  ;  but  bodices  of  this  sort  arc 
better  kept  in  separate  boxes,  if  possible. 

HATS 

A  hat  should  never  be  put  away  with  dust  on  it.  Such  a 
course  of  treatment  destroys  its  colour,  whether  it  be  of  velvet, 
silk,  straw,  or  what  not.  A  slight  brush  over  should  also  be 
given  it  when  taken  from  its  box  to  put  on. 

Hats  are  very  difficult  things  to  keep,  each  one  requiring 
some  particular  attention.  One  must  not  be  rested  in  the 
drawer  or  box  on  its  brim,  another  must  have  one  side  of  it 
kept  from  any  pressure,  and  so  on.  The  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  place  something  in  the  box  that  will  fit  in  to  the  head  of 
the  hat,  and  so  keep  it  off  the  bottom.  Sometimes  large- 
headed  hat-pins,  stuck  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  much  as 
soldiers  stack  their  rifles,  answer  for  a  time,  but  not  for  a 
soft-crowned  hat.  Silver  paper  should  also  line  the  box  and 
cover  the  hat. 

Hats  require  much  more  attention  and  frequent  renewing 
than  gowns,  coats,  etc.  A  hat  seems  to  suffer  more  from 
weather  and  from  use,  no  matter  how  careful  one  may  be. 
And  as  a  shabby  hat  entirely  spoils  the  effect,  no  matter  how 
pretty  a  gown  may  be,  one  should  be  most  careful  to  have 
one's  head-gear  fresh  and  pretty  and  well  kept,  shabby  bows 
and  feathers  removed,  and  new  ones  in  their  place.     Straight 


feathers,  collapsed  chiffon,  shabby  bows,  etc.,  etc.,  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

White  felt  hats  are  extremely  pretty  in  winter ;  they  are 
so  dressy-looking,  even  when  quite  simple,  and  they  look  fresh 
and  bright  in  dull  winter  weather.  They  are  really  not  nearly 
so  much  trouble  to  keep  in  good  order  as  many  think.  Of 
course,  they  must  not  be  brushed  with  any  ordinary  clothes- 
brush.  The  best  plan  is  to  flick  them  lightly  over  with  a  cleai> 
soft  handkerchief  when  taken  off  and  before  putting  away,  and 
now  and  then  throughout  the  winter  the  felt  should  be  lightly 
rubbed  over  with  a  dough  made  of  plain  flour  .and  water  ;  dip 
this  dough  into  dry  flour  and  rub  over  the  hat,  being  careful 
not  to  soil  the  trimming. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  thorough  way  is  to  use  magnesia 
Take  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia,  and  mix  it  into  a  paste  with 
cold  water  ;  then,  with  a  small  tooth-brush,  brush  it  evenly  over 
the  hat.  Let  it  stay  until  dry,  and  then  brush  the  powder 
lightly  off  with  a  clean  clothes-brush.  If  the  felt  is  very  dirty, 
you  should  do  it  over  a  second  time.  For  this  method  of 
cleaning  the  hat  must,  of  course,  be  untrimmed. 

VEILS  AND  GLOVES 

The  former  should  be  carefully  stretched  at  the  edges  as  soon 
as  taken  off,  so  as  to  pull  out  some  of  the  lengthwise  stretching 
it  has  undergone  during  wear,  and  having  been  folded  care- 
fully, should  be  placed  in  a  case.  A  tie-case  makes  an  excellent 
veil-case.     Black  and  white  veils  should  be  kept  separately. 

Gloves  should  never  be  put  away  in  a  strappy  condition,  nor 
rolled  up  one  in  the  other,  but  must  be  pulled  out  and  laid  in 
the  box  or  glove-case  as  much  as  possible  as  they  are  when 
new.  It  is  bad  policy  to  wear  light  gloves  too  long,  and  make 
them  so  dirty  that  they  cannot  be  cleaned,  or  have  to  suffer  scv 
in  the  cleaning  that  the  process  can  only  be  repeated  perhaps 
once.  Ties  of  all  sorts  should  be  carefully  folded  as  they  are 
taken  off,  and  kept  in  a  flat  box  or  sachet. 
TO  CLEAN  LACE 

Magnesia  here  plays  almost  a  fairy's  part,  as  it  does  your 
work  for  you  while  you   go   and  enjoy   yourself.      Get   some 
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sheets  of  nice  white  paper,  and  spread  your  lace  on  it  ;  then 
cover  the  lace  with  calcined  magnesia,  and  on  top  of  that  spread 
some  of  the  white  paper,  and  put  it  under  a  press.  To  lay  it 
between  the  leaves  of  a  book  is  a  good  plan.  It  must  stay  thus 
for  a  day  or  two ;  then  shake  out  all  the  magnesia,  and  your  lace 
will  be  clean.  No  matter  how  delicate  the  lace  is,  it  may  be 
treated  in  this  way. 

AMMONIA 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  always  in  your  room  a  little  bottle 
of  liquid  ammonia,  to  sponge  spots  at  once  out  of  your  dark 
skirts.     Black  silk,  when  spotted  with  mud,  should  be  cleaned 
in  this  way. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 
Nutmeg. — Your  letter  interested  me  very  much,  and  I 
would  like  to  assist  you  as  far  as  is  in  my  power.  In  a  London 
daily  Miss  Frances  Low  has  lately  been  writing — in  fact,  the 
series  is  not  yet  finished — articles  on  this  very  subject,  and  in 
number  three  made,  amongst  other  suggestions  of  employments 
for  women,  one  which  has  been  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time. 
Briefly,  it  is  this  :  the  setting  up  by  a  lady  of  a  small— it  need 
not  necessarily  remain  small — home-made  cake,  bread,  and 
confectionery  business.  The  majority  of  the  thousands  of 
country-bred  people  who  live  in  London  suffer  very  much  from 
the  want  of  good  cake  and  bread.  It  is  impossible  to  get  anything 
but  very  sweet  cakes,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  taste,  after 
having  being  made  a  day  or  two,  most  disagreeably  of  bad  butter 
or  margarine,  or  whatever  it  is  they  use  in  place  of  good  sweet 
butter.  After  a  few  months  of  London  cake  and  pastry,  one  is 
nauseated  with  it ;  it  all  seems  to  taste  alike,  and  you  loathe  it 
all.  You  long  for  a  good,  plain,  honest  cake-loaf,  or  something 
as  fresh  and  sweet  and  homely  ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  treats 
one's  friends  can  give  one  is  something  home-made.  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  such  a  business  you  would  find  profitable.  You 
would  have,  of  course,  to  superintend  everything  yourself,  and 
make  as  many  of  your  dainties  as  possible  yourself.  A  small 
capital  would  be  needed  to  rent  a  kitchen  and  other  necessary 
rooms,  and  to  provide  good  ovens  and  all  the  necessary  cooking 
utensils.  I  wish  you  would  set  up  near  me.  I  could  promise 
to  be  a  very  constant  and  appreciative  customer. 

Ivy. — A  correspondent  has  sent  to  me,  for  your  benefit,  the 
following  notes  :  "  '  The  Last  Hymn  '  will  be  found  in  Forsyth's 
^Practical  Elocutionist'  (Blackie  &  Son,  is.  i\d.  net).  It 
is  also  contained  in  Buchanan's  '  Readings  and  Recitations,' 
published,  I  think,  at  about  is." 

My  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  he  thinks  he  has  this 
reading,  and  would  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy,  should  you 
have  difficulty  in  procuring  it. 

J.  McA.,  Glasgow.— Thank  you  for  your  kind  assistance. 

Puzzled. — The  lines  you  quote  are  the  last  four  in  No.  3 
of  Emerson's  "  Voluntaries,"  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantis 
Monthly,  1863. 

A  correspondent  sends  a  very  interesting  letter  with  regard 
to  your  query.  The  lines  were  written  by  Emerson  in  the  late 
Duke  of  Albany's  autograph  album.  This  album  has  been 
presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Picture  Gallery  there. 

With  regard  to  your  MS.,  it  is,  as  you  say,  "very  slight"— 
too  slight,  in  fact.  There  is  a  want  of  original  thought  and  ex- 
pression. You  ask  me  to  be  perfectly  candid  ;  so  1  will  be.  The 
incident  on  which  this  story  is  based  could  be  made  much  more 
of.  You  have  told  it  too  baldly  ;  and  every  expression,  every 
simile  and  turn  oT  speech,  has  been  used  thousands  of  times 
already  to  express  the  same  things.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think 
you  would  be  wise  to  adopt  some  other  calling. 

BaZA.AR.— I  was  very  glad  to  recognise  your  handwriting 
again,  and  to  hear  you  had  been  to  a  spot  I  know  so  well.  I 
have  spent  very  many  long  days  and  months  working  in  that 
grand  old  place,  and  those  who  have  done  so  realise  to  the  full 
the  great  charm  it  holds.  You  were  in  the  city  out  of  term;  but 
though  one  misses  much  then,  one  has  the  gardens,  the  rivers, 
and  parks  more  entirely  to  oneself,  and  is  able  to  poke  around 
in  a  leisurely  way  into  all  the  quaint  old  corners.  I  hope  you 
enjoyed  your  holiday. 

Anastasia.— I  feel  quite  sure  that  my  correspondents,  who 


have  been   so  kind  before  in   helping,  will  assist  you  to  trace 

the  lines  : 

The  best  way  is  in  all  world's  sent. 
See  all,  say  naught,  hold  thee  content. 

Matty. — There  is  a  little  book  published,  called  "  Dress  in 
a  Nutshell,"  which  professes  to  tell  brunettes  and  blondes  of 
various  types  what  colours  and  shades  they  should  wear  and 
what  avoid.  If  you  come  under  one  of  the  headings — for 
instance,  if  you  are  "  The  Gipsy,"  or  the  "  Antoinette,"  or  a 
"  Rosy  Blonde  "—you  will  know  exactly  how  to  proceed. 

The  unfortunate  fact  remains,  that  we  poor  nondescripts  who 
cannot  be  classified  seem  to  be  cut  otf  from  every  colour  we 
would  have  the  slightest  desire  to  array  ourselves  in.  1  think, 
after  all  said  and  done,  the  safest  way  is  to  find  out  by  practical 
experience  what  suits  you.  I  think  you  would  look  well  in  dull 
blues.  No,  I  think  you  would  not  be  wise  to  have  the  fur  you 
mention  ;  skunk,  mink,  or  sable  would  look  better. 

Pearl. — You  poor  child  !  I  felt  so  sorry  for  you  when  I  read 
your  sad  little  letter.  Seven  years  does  seem  an  interminable 
time  to  look  forward  to,  and  with  no  hope  of  meeting  until  they 
are  past.  I  must  say  I  do  think  such  long  engagements  and 
such  long  separations  are  wrong.  It  is  too  great  a  strain  on 
health  and  spirits,  for  one  reason  ;  and  for  another,  seven  years 
of  waiting  are  so  often  seven  wasted  years,  at  least  on  the  girl's 
p;xrt — she  is  full  of  unrest  and  anxiety,  and  can  give  her  mind  to 
nothing  but  her  love.  And  it  is  such  a  big  slice  out  of  a  life,  and 
that  part  of  it  when  one  should  not  waste  an  hour.  I  can  only 
advise  you  not  to  think  of  the  time  as  a  whole;  think  of  no 
more  than  a  year,  and  try  to  live  very  much  in  the  present. 
It  is  no  use,  you  know,  to  sit  and  mope— that  will  only  make  the 
seven  years  seem  seventy,  and  will  not  in  any  way  help  to  prove 
your  love  for  your  fiance.  You  must  fill  your  life  very  full  with 
work  and  interests,  and  try  to  get  as  much  happiness  out  of 
each  day  as  you  possibly  can.  Make  the  most  of  these  years, 
and  try  your  utmost  to  fit  yourself  to  be  a  good  wife  when 
the  time  comes— an  intelligent,  well-read,  and  well-educated 
woman.  You  might  keep  up  a  mutual  course  of  study,  even 
though  the  seas  do  divide  you. 

Thomasina.— You  can  cook  steak,  or  I  should  say  "jug"  it, 
so  that  it  will  taste  very  much  like  jugged  hare,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  it  a  popular  dish.  Ask  your  butcher  for  a  thick 
steak  ;  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  place  them  in  a  stone  jar. 
Stick  two  onions  with  cloves,  and  put  in  on  the  meat  ;  then  add 
celery,  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste,  or  a  pinch  of  celery  seed,  pepper 
and  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  a  glass  of  wine 
if  liked.  Cover  down  closely  ;  place  the  jar  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water  ;  simmer  until  the  meat  is  quite  tender.  Another  and  even 
easier  way  is  to  place  the  jar  in  the  oven,  as  then  it  needs  no 
attending  to  beyond  keeping  up  the  kitchen  fire.  Do  not  add 
water  or  gravy  to  the  meat.  This  makes  an  excellent  supper  dish, 
as  it  can  be  kept  hot  for  a  long  time  without  spoiling  the  meat. 

Alistair.— Some  recipes  for  bonbons,  you  want.  Well,  J 
cannot  give  you  more  than  one  in  this  number  ;  but  if  you  like  it, 
write  to  me  again,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  more.  Cu^ 
the  ends  off  of  a  pound  of  chestnuts,  and  b.iil  them  for  ten 
minutes  ;  strain  and  peel  them,  carefully  takmg  off  the  inner- 
husk  ;  place  them  again  in  a  saucepan  of  fresh  water,  and  boil 
for  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  they  are  cooked.  When  they  are 
soft,  rub  them  through  a  wire  sieve.  Have  ready  three  ounces 
of  chocolate  grated,  put  it  with  half  a  gill  of  water  into  a  sauce- 
pan, stir  it  until  it  is  quite  dissolved,  bring  to  the  boil,  then  take 
off,  stir  in  the  chestnut,  and  mix  until  it  has  formed  a  stiff  paste. 
Flavour  with  vanilla  to  taste.  When  the  paste  is  nearly  cool, 
shape  it  into  pieces  like  chestnuts,  cover  with  icing  sugar— you 
will  require  half  a  pound— roll  each  one  in  powdered  chocolate, 
and  place  in  a  paper  bonbon-case. 

Fox. -My  sense  of  humour  is  not  sufficiently  acute  to  see 
your  joke  ;  to  me  there  is  a  strong  savour  of  vulgarity  and 
stupidity  about  the  whole  affair.  Are  you  wise  in  your  choice  of 
friends?     Forgive  my  asking.  ANSTICE. 


Readers  are  invited  to  ask  questions  of  Anstice.  Corre- 
spondents should  address  their  letters  to  Anstice,  British 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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Cadbury's 


ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  ALKALI, 

OR  ANY  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCE. 
Refreshing,  Nourishing,  Invigorating. 


Cocoa 


The  Editor  of   •    • 

THE    LANCET,  June    16,    1900,  says: 

'*We  are  glad  to  find  that  Messrs.  Cadbury  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  strong  grounds 
for  objection  to  the  ddition  to  cocoa  of  certain 
foreign  substances.  This  resource  is  quite  un- 
necessary and,  indeed,  pernicious,  especially 
h.iving  regard  to  the  fact  that  cocoa  alone  is  an 
excellent  food  us  well  as  a  stimulant,  having  a 
salutary  action  upon  the  nerve  centres." 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


f^"  When  asking  for  Cocoa,  insist  on  having 
CADBURVS-soId  only  in  Packets  and  Tins-as 
other  Cocoas  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
sake  of  extra  profit. 
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Ten  Years'  Work  among  Homeless  Men 


MEDLAND    HALL,   "The    Home   of  the   Homeless"  at 
Ratcliff,  was  opened  as  a  Free  Shelter  for  Destitute  Men 
on  January  5,  1891.    On  the  first  night  51  homeless  men  availed 
themselves  of  its  provision,  sleeping  on  chairs  or  the  bare  floor. 
Sunday  evening  services  commenced  on  February  I,  1891. 
"  It's  shelter  we  want,"  said  one  of  the  men.     "We  can  do 
without  food  better  than  we  can  without  sleep." 

For  the  first  four  years  no  bunks  were  provided,  yet  the 
admissions  averaged  170,000  a  year. 

In  1895,  300  bunks  were  introduced.  Three  years  later  the 
building  was  enlarged,  and  separate  beds  and  comfortable 
bedding  were  provided  for  450  men.  From  1895  to  the  end 
of  1900  the  average  admissions  have  been  126,000  a  year. 

In  1899  the  total  reached  161,459,  a  number  within  2  per 
cent,  of  the  possible  accommodation. 

During  the  ten  years  admissions  for  all-night  benefits  num- 
ber nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 

Every  man  on  entering  re- 
ceives i  lb.  of  bread-and-butter. 
The  giving  of  food,  in  addition 
to  shelter,  commenced  in  1892. 
From  that  time  to  the  close 
of  the  century  the  distribution 
amounted  to  nearly  300  tons  of 
bread,  costing  about  ^2,500. 

But  "admissions"  do  not 
mclude  all  the  men  who  have 
been  benefited.  450  beds  is 
the  limit  of  accommodation  for 
the  night.  When  these  are  all 
allotted,  what  about  the  men 
remaining?  Prior  to  1897  these 
were  not  counted,  but  81,000 
men  have  been  turned  away 
from  lack  of  room  during  the 
last  four  years.  Every  man, 
however,  has  been  supplied  with 
food  the  same  as  those  admitted 
for  the  night.  Including  these, 
the  beneficiaries  during  the  ten 
years  exceed  a  million  and  a 
half  by  about  18,000. 

Who  are  the  men  who  make 
use  of  this  Shelter  }  All  sorts 
of  men  in  one  condition — that 
of  impecuniosity.  They  are 
homeless  in  London.  The  in- 
mates during  the  ten  years  have 
included  clergymen,  Noncon- 
formist ministers,  University 
men,  doctors,  lawyers,  editors, 
publishers,  journalists,  school- 
masters, dentists,  chemists,  and, 
in  addition,  almost  every  trade 
under  the  sun  has  been  repre- 
sented.  The  number  of  different 

professions,  etc.,  has  averaged  over  200  a  year,  while  unskilled 
labourers  show  a  yearly  average  of  about  5,000  men. 

Whence  came  they  ?  They  have  come  from  foreign 
countries  and  from  British  colonies  and  dependencies  ;  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  have  each  furnished  large 
contingents,  and  there  is  not  a  single  county  in  England  which 
has  been  unrepresented.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  have 
contributed  considerably  over  1,000  men  every  year.  Medland 
Hall  is  a  house  of  cosmopolitans,  a  home  for  the  nationalities 
of  the  world.  The  question,  "  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? "  is 
answered  on  the  broad  lines  indicated  by  Christ  Himself. 

What  becomes  of  the  men  ?  Every  one  receives  help  in 
some  way.  Some  are  guests  for  a  night  only.  Taking  an 
average  for  ten  years,  the  stay  has  been  less  than  a  fortnight 
per  man.  The  great  majority  have  work  found  for  them,  or 
find  work  for  themselves,  within  a  few  days.  They  only  need 
to  be  tided  over  a  temporary  difficulty.  One  of  the  best 
features   of  the   work   has   been   the   sending  of  400  men   to 


Canada.  In  this  vigorous  colony,  only  3,000  miles  distant, 
new  openings  have  been  found  for  suitable  men  ;  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  who  have  been  thus  helped  have  greatly 
improved  their  condition  and  prospects. 

Their  own  testimony  is  that  Medland  Hall  was  to  them 
a  stepping-stone  to  better  things.  In  going  there  they  did 
not  lose  self-respect,  they  were  not  made  paupers,  nor  were 
they  disfranchised  as  a  penalty  for  their  misfortune.  Life  was- 
not  made  to  them  additionally  and  needlessly  miserable,  but  a 
future  was  presented  full  of  bright  and  glorious  possibilities. 

Physical  disabilities  in  the  way  of  obtaining  employment 
have  been  remedied  as  far  as  possible.  Artificial  legs,  feet, 
arms,  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  have  met  the  needs  of  some,  and  others- 
have  been  supplied  with  stump-boots,  trusses,  elastic  stockings, 
spectacles,  etc. 

Nor    have    material    needs    been    the   only  consideration. 

Every  man  who  has  come  to- 
Medland  Hall  has  had  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  presented  to 
him  in  some  form  or  other.  The 
form  may  have  been  uncon- 
ventional, but  Christ  has  been 
the  Teacher.  Brevity,  bright- 
ness, and  variety  have  marked 
the  Sunday  evening  services. 
Poetry  in  song  has  always  been 
more  appreciated  than  prose 
without  soul.  For  the  latter  there 
has  never  been  any  demand, 
and.  now  there  is  no  supply. 
Warm-hearted  men  and  women 
come  week  by  week  to  help  tO' 
cheer  the  faint  and  raise  the 
fallen,  exercising  their  special 
musical  abilities  in  the  service 
of  Christ  and  humanity. 

Mid-week  Concerts  during 
the  winter  have  brought  a  large 
number  of  first-rate  singers  and 
instrumentalists  into  close  touch 
with  one  of  the  most  appreciative 
audiences  in  the  world ;  and  the 
fact  that,  year  by  year,  some 
two  or  three  hundred  of  these 
musical  ministers  give  their  ser- 
vices, without  a  single  penny  of 
remuneration,  is  a  grand  proof 
of  their  generosity  and  of  the 
pleasure  they  experience  in 
giving  pleasure  to  others. 

What  has  the  work  cost  ?  A 
trifle  under  ^10,000  in  ten  years, 
or,  in  round  figures,  / 1,000  a 
year.  This  sum  includes  all 
the  cost  of  administration,  rent, 
repairs,  furnishing,  food,  light- 
ing, firing,  outfits  for  Canada,  and  various  additional  outgoings- 
If  the  total  outlay  is  divided  by  the  number  of  beneficiaries, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  work  of  helping  men  over  temporary 
difficulties,  and  saving  them  from  despair,  is  done  for  three- 
halfpence  per  man  per  night. 

Is  there  any  other  institution  in  London  or  the  country  in 
which  such  real  help  is  rendered  at  anything  approaching  so 
small  a  cost  ?  Making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  average  period 
over  which  the  help  extends,  it  means  that  over  1 50,000  different 
men  have  been  benefited  by  an  outlay  of  less  than  i.f.  4d.  each. 

Two  guineas  meets  all  the  cost  of  bed  and  food  for  a  year. 
For  this  sum  some  lost  and  starving  man  is  sheltered  and 
nourished  every  night  from  New  Year's  Day  to  New  Year's  Eve- 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  welcomed  by  Rev.  A.  MeamSj 
or  by  Mr.  E.  Wilson  Gates  (Superintendent  of  the  work),  at  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C.  The  Council 
of  Management  consists  of  thirty  Ministers  and  thirty  Laymen. 
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Telegrams— 
"ORATES,     EDINBURGH." 


ESTABLISHED    1818. 


Telephone    No.    2018. 


By  Appointment. 


JAMES  GRAY  &  SON 

(R.  A.   DOUGLAS,  Proprietor), 

Stoue  ana  Grate  roakers,  ana  electricians, 

85,    GEORGE    STREET,    EDINBURGH. 


Furnishing  Ironmongers. 


Kitchen   Range  Manufacturers,  Safe   Makers,  Gas,   Hot  Water, 

and      Electrical      Engineers,       Locksmiths,  Plumbers,       and 

Bellhangers,      Kitchen      Range      Makers     by  appointment     to 
the  Edinburgh   School  of  Cookery. 


THE    "SIMPLEX    RANGE."     a  speciality. 

HOUSEHOLD   IRONMONGERY,   KITCHEN   &  COOKINC   UTENSILS 

Of  Superior  Quality.      Very  Moderate  in  Price. 


EARLY  INSPECTION  OOFtDIALLY  INVITED.      Estimates  and  Catalogues  on  Application. 

THE    MOST    MARVELLOUS    VALUE    IN    THE    CITY    FOR    READY    MONEY. 


BUR.PORD 
HOOKE 

■^c^TEAS. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  IMPORTERS 

And  Save  All  Intermediate  Profits. 

I  Prices,    1,6,    1/8,    1/10,    2/-,    2,6,    &    3/- 

3  lb.  and  upwards  Carriage  Paid. 

Write     for     FREE     SAMPLE. 

[(Mention  this  Paper.)       AGENTS  API'OlNrED. 

BURFORD    HOOKE    &    CO., 

Customs  Chambers,   St.   Dunstan's  Hill 
London,  E.C. 


4.000  YEARS  AGO 

the  musical  world  was 

satisfied  with  the 
crude  Egyptian  lyre- 
to-day,  civilized  taste 
calls  for  PERFECTION, 
such  as  you  get  In 

NATHANIEL 
BERRY'S 


^ 


PIANOS. 


THEIR  REPUTATION  SELLS  THEM 

^  of  the  sales  are  by  recommendation. 

All  Prices.  From  16  to  60  grns. 

CASH  OR  EASY  TERMS  from  10,6 
per  Month. 

Write  for  our  //U'ldiome  llluxtraled  Cata' 
I  Que  PUBS,  28  {«geB  f ull  of  desoriptioa 
aud  engravings. 


135  to  137, 

c:ty  road 


M.    J.    CHARLTON, 

59,     FREDERICK    STREET,     SUNDERLAND, 

Is  appointed  General  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the 

"BUCKEYE"  OBLONG 
FOLDING    BATH    CABINET. 

Can  be  used  for  Turkish,  Vapour,  Spirits, 
and  Medicated  Baths.  Kefreshing  and  In- 
vig;orating,  Summer  or  Winter.  M.  J.  C.  on 
looking  aoout  him,  and  havintr  seen  several 
"makes,"  in  his  jndgmen  the-  *'  ICIt'krVK  *' 
is  the  ll4\Uli>T,  4IIKAI*I>T.  MOST 
frX'ONO.MM  AL,  and  BKST  Al».il-TKi>  of 
any  he  has  seen.  The  IIKATKK  is  excellent 
--free  from  smoke  and  soot.  On  application 
M.  J.  C-  will  forward  a  Descriptive  Circular. 
M.  J.  C,  on  receipt  of  Order  with  Postal 
Order,  will  be  pleased  to  forward  to  Address 
to  the  nearest  Railway  Station,  Carriage  Paid. 

EXTRACTS  ftom  LETTERS. 
BRIGHTON:  Kev.  J.  Gregory  Mantle 
says:— "The  'Buckeye'  Bath  Cabinet  is  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am  delighted  with 
it,  and  use  it  with  great  refreshment  and 
benefit." 

M.  DEVON :  -"  1  like  the  '  Buckeye '  Cabinet 
very  much.  I  have  only  used  it  a  few  times, 
but  I  have  benefited  already.  I  consider  it 
quite  satisfactory,  and  very  economical,  as  it 
requires  less  heat  than  the  other  shape.^ 

KEIOHLEY  :— "  I  have  bad  three  baths,  and 
I  feel  a  lot  better.  I  am  recommending  the 
Bath  to  all  my  friends." 

SUNDERLAND:  J.J. KiTTs,  Esq.. F.S.A.A., 
;i6,\Vesl  .Sunnisidc.  Sunderland,  says:— 
■' Your  Cabinet  Baths  are  undoubtedly  good 
things,  from  personal  knowledge  and  the 
testimony  of  friends  really  invaluable." 

NORMANTON  :— "  The  'Buckeye'  Cabinet 
is  very  satisfactory.  1  have  only  used  it  a  few 
limes,  and  have  benefited  by  it.^* 

SUNDERLAND:  Thos.  Pearson  Shaftoe. 
Esq.,  BuildT  and  Contractor,  says:  —  "  I  con- 
sider your  'Buckeye*  Cabinet  superior  in  its 
adaptation,  and  prefer  it  to  the  square  cabinet.  The  Heater  I  regard  as  a  very 
great  improvement.  I  wish  vou  every  success  in  the  interests  of  the  people.^' 
GAINSBOROUGH:— "I  used  the  Cabinet  last  night,  and  am  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  of  working.  I  think  these  Cabinets  are  quite  equal  to 
some  I  have  seen  at  a  much  higher  price." 

LEEDS :  Rev.  S.  Chadwick  writes :— "  A  Turkish  bath  at  home  is  both 
a  luxury  and  an  economy.  The  '  Buckeye'  is  the  perfection  of  simplicity 
and  comf*>rt." 

WICKLOW,  IRELAND:  Rev.  Alex.  Fullertoni— "The  *  Buckeye* Cabinet 
i.s  a  splendid  arrangement,  and  does  its  work  to  our  entire  satisfaction." 

Apply  to  M.  J.  CHARLTON,  69,  FREDERICK  STREET,  SUNDERLAND. 
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The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

Here  are  the  correct  solutions  to  the  puzzles  set  in  the 
October  Number : 

(i)  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  iv.  33). 

(2)  a.  Jachin  and  Boaz  were  pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple 

(l  Kings  vii.  21). 
b.  Jachin  was  the  fourth  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10). 
Head  of  the  twenty-first  course  of  priests  in  the 
time  of  David  (i  Chron.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  17).     Boaz  was 
the  husband  of  Ruth  (Ruth  iv.  13). 

(3)  Of  course,  there  were  a  great  many  different  com- 

mandments  chosen   by   different   competitors,   so 
there  is  no  special  answer  to  this  question. 

The  prizes  are  awarded  to — 

Gladys  Floyd  Bennetts,  aged  8, 
Wesleyan  Manse, 

Clydebank, 

Glasgow. 

and 

C.  A.  M.  Henderson,  aged  14, 

4,  Queen's  Gardens, 

Muswell  Hill,  N. 

and 

Isabella  Dove,  aged  14, 

3,  Keir  Street, 

Pollokshields, 

Glasgow. 

You  will  see  an  extra  prize  is  given — the  work  was  so  good. 

Special  mention  is  awarded  to  Hilda  Maclean,  who  came 
very  near  to  the  prize-winners.  I  hope  she  will  persevere. 
Charlotte  E.  Cobham  also  gains  special  mention  for  good  work. 

Honourable  Mention 
Helen  Rushton,  Ada  Hankin,  Percy  E.  Blackwell,  Crichton 
Alison,  David  Merson,  Doris  Hetherington,  James  Hay,  George 
Beattie,  C.  G.  Douglas,  Jean  Bartholemew,  Violette  V.  Lewis, 
Robert  J.  Wilson,  May  Dennis. 

Very  Highly  Commended 
W.  D.   Hunter,  Douglas  M.  M.  Eraser,  Lily  Codd,  Isabel 
Macdonald,  Gladys  Lea,  Annie  Wilson  Bogie,  Rachel  Tomory, 

Doris    ,    Kenneth    Tomory,    Stanley    E.    Buckley,    Ellen 

Florence  Welham,  S.  O.  Matthews,  Wilfred  N.  Edwards, 
Muriel  Elwood,  Andrew  McKay  Kelly,  Florence  Harmer, 
Christabel  Bath,  John  Shaw,  Minnie  Rowan,  Vera  Morrison. 

Such  a  lot  of  you  have  sent  in  answers  to  the  Nonsense 
Rhyme.     The  solution  is  : 

There  was  a  young  man  from  the  west 
Who  had  marvellous  vigour  and  zest ; 

He  stood  on  his  head 

Till  he  felt  nearly  dead, 
And  his  friends  were  all  greatly  impressed. 

Strangely  enough,  everybody  put  the  last  word  as  distressed. 
It  fitted  just  as  well,  after  all. 

David  Merson's  Competition  answers  were  framed  in  a 
beautifully  painted  scroll  which  I  admired  very  much. — Wilfred 
Edwards  sends  me  a  nice  letter,  neatly  written.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  him  as  a  nephew.  He  tells  me  he  has  a  goat.  Do 
any  of  my  other  nephews  keep  one  ? — I  was  so  glad  to  hear  you 
liked  the  story,  Stanley  E.  Buckley,  and  was  interested  to  hear 
about  your  little  King  Charles  spaniel.  Write  soon. —  Be  sure 
and  try  this  month's  rhyme,  Ernest  Wilson.  I  know  your  part 
of  the  country. — Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  Hilda 
Maclean.  Hilda  tells  me  she  is  very  fond  of  music.  What 
kind  of  music  do  you  like  best,  Hilda?— Don't  be  discouraged, 
May  Dennis.  You  say  you  have  read  eighty-six  books.  Who 
can  compete  with  May's  number? — Isabel  Macdonald  lives  far 
north  in  Stornoway.  Have  you  ever  been  in  England,  Isabel  ? 
And  is  it  very  beautiful  where  you  live? — I  was  glad  to  get 
Wilfrid  Rushton's  letter.  Wilfrid  tells  me  of  his  delightful 
holiday,  spent  near  .'\berystwyth.  He  says,  "  One  day  we  joined 
in  an  otter  hunt."  It  must  have  been  most  exciting,  Wilfrid. 
I  hope  you  will  go  on  trying  the  competitions. — I'm  glad  you 
liked  the  book,  Hilda  Manlove.  It  was  all  right  about  the 
stamps.— J.  M.  M.,  Vera  Morrison,  V.  V.  Lewis,  Christabel 
Bath,  Katie  Mackay,  and  several  others  sent  in  good  versions 
of  the  Nonsense  Rhyme. — Of  course,  I  do  not  think  you  silly, 


Christabel  Bath  ;  your  paper  thoroughly  deserved  to  be  very 
highly  commended. — I  am  asked  to  suggest  a  name  for  a 
canary.  How  would  Brighteyes  do  ?  Perhaps  some  one  can 
send  a  better  suggestion. 

Those  of  you  who  do  not  have  your  letters  personally 
acknowledged  must  not  think  I  do  not  appreciate  them — I  do, 
and  enjoy  them  very  much. 

AUNT    MATTY. 


NONSENSE   RHYME 
Solutions  to  this  are  invited. 

There  was  a  fine  youth  of , 

Whose  brain  had  most  certainly 

For  he  ate  only  , 

And  grew,  like  a , 

Most  painfully  narrow  and . 


NEW  COMPETITION 
Try  it  ! 
A  prize  of  a  lovely  book  is  offered  for  the  best-written  text. 
The  text  may  be  chosen  by  the  competitor,  but  must  begin  with 
the  initial  of  the  competitor's  Christian  name.  Texts  to  be  sent 
on  or  before  December  i  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British  Monthly 
Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


A  Moral  Exigency 

BY    MARY    E.   WILKINS 

AT  five  o'clock  Eunice  Fairweather  went  upstairs  to  dress 
herself  for  the  sociable  and  Christmas-tree  to  be  given 
at  the  parsonage  that  night  in  honour  of  Christmas  Eve.  She 
had  been  very  busy  all  day  making  preparations  for  it.  She  was 
the  minister's  daughter,  and  had,  of  necessity,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  such  affairs. 

She  took  it,  as  usual,  loyally  and  energetically  ;  but  there 
had  always  been  seasons  from  her  childhood— and  she  was 
twenty-five  now — when  the  social  duties  to  which  she  had  been 
born  seemed  a  weariness  and  a  bore  to  her.  They  had  seemed 
so  to-day.  She  had  patiently  and  faithfully  sewed  up  little 
lace  bags  with  divers-coloured  worsteds,  and  stuffed  them  with 
candy.  She  had  strung  pop-corn,  and  marked  the  parcels 
which  had  been  pouring  in  since  daybreak  from  all  quarters. 
She  had  taken  her  prominent  part  among  the  corps  of  inde- 
fatigable women  always  present  to  assist  on  such  occasions, 
and  kept  up  her  end  of  the  line  as  minister's  daughter  bravely. 
Now,  however,  the  last  of  the  zealous,  chattering  women  she 
had  been  working  with  had  bustled  home,  with  a  pleasant 
importance  in  every  hitch  of  her  shawled  shoulders,  and  would 
not  bustle  back  again  until  half-past  six  or  so  ;  and  the  tree, 
fully  bedecked,  stood  in  unconscious  impressiveness  in  the 
parsonage  parlour. 

Eunice  had  come  upstairs  with  the  resolution  to  dress 
herself  directly  for  the  festive  occasion,  and  to  hasten  down 
again  to  be  in  readiness  for  new  exigencies.  Her  mother  was 
delicate,  and  had  kept  her  room  all  day  in  order  to  prepare 
herself  for  the  evening  ;  her  father  was  inefficient  at  such  times  ; 
there  was  no  servant ;  and  the  brunt  of  everything  came  on  her, 
But  her  resolution  gave  way  ;  she  wrapped  herself  in  an 
old  plaid  shawl  and  lay  down  on  her  bed  to  rest  a  few  minutes. 
She  did  not  close  her  eyes,  but  lay  studying  idly  the  familiar 
details  of  the  room.  It  was  small,  and  one  side  ran  in  under 
the  eaves  ;  for  the  parsonage  was  a  cottage.  There  was  one 
window,  with  a  white  cotton  curtain  trimmed  with  tasselled 
fringe,  and  looped  up  on  an  old  porcelain  knob  with  a  picture 
painted  on  it.  That  knob,  with  its  tiny,  bright  landscape,  had 
been  one  of  the  pretty  wonders  of  Eunice's  childhood.  She 
looked  at  it  even  now  with  interest,  and  the  marvel  and  the 
beauty  of  it  had  not  wholly  departed  for  her  eyes.  The  walls 
of  the  little  room  had  a  scraggly  patterned  paper  on  them. 
The  first  lustre  of  it  had  departed,  for  that  too  was  one  of  the 
associates  of  Eunice's  childhood,  but  in  certain  lights  there  was 
a  satin  sheen  and  a  blue  line  visible.  Blue  roses  on  a  satin 
ground  had  been  the  original  pattern.  It  had  never  been 
pretty,  but  Eunice  had  always  had  faith  in  it.  There  was  an 
ancient  straw  matting  on  the  floor,  a  home-made  braided  rug 
before  the  cottage  bedstead,  and  one  before  the  stained-pine 
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TURKISH  BATHS 
AT  HOME. 

THE  SECRET  of  the  Curative  Power  OF  THE  CENTURY 
THERMAL    BATH    CABINET 

is,  IT  OPENS  THE  PORES.    Your  Physician  w  ii 

tell    you    that   there   is    ninhiiig    so  ciTectual  as  a  good 
"sweat"  or  vapour  batb  to  disicl  the  impuhtits, 
sym   toms  of  f.  ver.  or  break  up  a  hard  cold.     Properly 
taken,  every    or«  is  <ipenc(i,  and  the  irfdicated  vapour 
>s    naturally     absorbed, 
oning    and    strengthen- 
ing th«!  entire  bnd   .  With 
a   CENTURY    BATH 
CABINET  intlie  house 
you    have    at    hand    in 
every     cmerj^ency      the 
m  )  t    perieci    means   of 
inducing  a  profuse  per- 
spiration. The  tre=.tment 
i";   effectual    in  cases  of 

chronic  Rheumatism 
or  Gout.  It  frees  the 
blood  from  all  Im- 
purities, quiets  the 
nerves,  and  gives  to 
the  I  ody  perfect 
cleanliness  and  a 
vigour  and  fresh- 
ness that  can  be  had  in 
no  other  way.  All  the 
luxury  and  beneficial  effects  of  Turkish,  Vapour,  and  Medicated  Baths 
may  be  had  at  home  at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  CENTURY  CABINET  is  made  0/ Hygienic  Watetfroof  Cloth  oz<er 
a  steel  /rami:  J-Wils  into  -2  in.  space.  Weighs  7tith  spirit  stoz'C  less  than 
20  Ihs.     Is  set  up  HEATED,  and  ready  for  use  in  fii'e  minutes. 

THE  CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET  is  in  every  respe-t 
the  best  one  on  the  market.  We  do  not  compare  it  with  the  worthless  affai's 
too  bothersome  to  use.  We  guarantee  that  it  is  better  than  the  best  of  the 
good  ones.  We  sell  on  trial,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  as 
represented.  7/6  Book  (100  pages).  Free  to  Buyers,  gives  full  advice,  in- 
structions, and  formulas  for  medicated  baths.  Most  essential  for  the 
successful  use  of  a  Hath  Cabine'. 

A  valuable  accessor>'  to  the  Cabinet  is  the  FACE  STEAMER— gives  the 
face  the  same  vapour  treatment  as  the  body.  Clears  the  skin  of  pimples 
and  b'otches,  leaving  it  clean  and  soft  as  velvet.  Invaluable  for  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Colds. 

AGENTS    WANTED.      Exclusive    pitfhta. 
TTRRF!    __^«'"PI*'   of    Goods    and    v.-ii»ab!e  Book.    ■■  HkaLTH,  StrhnCTH. 
r  XXCdCi*  llM.rHNi-:."  V.  itlimedic.il  nml  ollu-r  t,>stim.>Tnals    to  all  wIh>  wrilc 

CENTURY   THERMAL  BATH   CABINET,   LIMITED, 

Dept.  87.  203.  Regent  St..  LONDON,  W, 


I'rict*,  complete  with  Spirit  Heater  and 
Vaporiser, 

25/-  to  70/- 

Free— 35  Formulas  for  Medicated  Baths. 


Plen.^e  mention 
Hf-tish  Monthly" 


"  Don't  Shout, 

I  hoar  yo'i.    I  can  linar  U3W 
!iH  well  a»  »iiybo<ly.'* 

"  Hou'  ?  ■• 

"Oh,  mmii.h'iiv  now — 

The  Murrny  Enr-Drum 

Ivt*  II  pmr 
III  my  PJirw 
now,  but 

villi  All' I 

*<^  *em  — 
they're    iu- 

vi-ihle. 
I  wouldn't  know 

I  liatl  'em  ui  uiy- 
sei',  uuU 
t  ti  a  t  1 
hear  a  1 J 
right.' 


The  Murray 
Ear- Drum 

i^  reilly  a  substitute  for  the  working 
parts  oF  tlie  natural  ear.  Has  ito  wire. 
Contains  no  rubber,  m»tal  no  glass.  In- 
visible e!4sy  to  adiust,  corafor  able  and 
safe.  ^otiUy  different  frooi  any  other  devica. 
DMorip^-ive  oamptile-.  sent  upon  reci'ie'C, 

THE   A.B.    nURRAV    COnPANV, 
205,  Regent  Street,  London,  WL 


WsfAma 

(RELIEVER 


FOXC     .A. SI* HIVE  .A. 

Tlicre   is   nothing   that    gives  more  satisfactory 
lesuUs  tliati 

HINKSMAN'S  ASTHMA  RELIEVER. 
It  Is  Simple,  Safe,  and  Sure* 

Giving  immediate  RELIEF  and  bringing  WELCOME 
KESr  and  COMI-ORr.  It  may  also  be  Uicd  with 
advantage  in  BRONCHITIS  and  WHOOPING  COUGH 
or  generdlly  where  difficuhy  of  breathing  is  CKperienced. 
1/-  per  Tin  from  any  Clicniist,  or  post  free  for  1/-  from 

J.  HINKSHAN,  Chemist,  CARLUKE,  N.B. 

A  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  on  receipt  of  address. 


Novelties  in  Wicker  Couches,  Cliairs,  etc. 

The    "RUTLAND    COUCH,"    fitted  with  Spring  Seat 

and  Spring  Head,  mounted  on  Castors.    Very  comfortable. 

Upholstered  and  Draped  in  Cretonne. 

From  £3  15  6 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

AND     PATTERNS,    SENT 

POST   FREE. 


Uoods  Carriage  Paid 

on    ail    orders    over 

£2  in  value. 


HEELAS,    SONS    &    CO.,    LTD.,    Drapers    and    House    Furnishers,    READING. 


W0RKS  BY  DR.   ALEX.  MAeLAREN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Ss.  each. 
THE   VICTORS'   CROWNS.      Second  Edition.     MANCHESTER   SERMONS.      Third  Series. 


TRIUMPHANT     CERTAINTIES 

Kdiiion. 


Second     ^   YEAR'S  MINISTRY.      First  Series.     Sixth 

THE  SECRET  OF  POWER.     Second  Edition. 

MANCHESTER     SERMONS.        First    Series.     A  YEARS  MINISTRY.     Second  Series.    Sixth 

Thirteenth  Eiliiion.  i 


Edition. 


MANCHESTER  SERMONS. 

Tliircl  Editiun. 


Second   Series. 


WEEK  -  DAY     EVENING     ADDRESSES. 

Fifth  Edition. 


Dr.  Joseph  Parker  says  :  "  There  is  no  greater  preacher  than  Alexander  Mnclaren,  of  Manchester,  in  the  English-ipeaking  pulpit.' 


LONDON:    HOUDER  &   STOUGHTO.V,    27,    P.^IERNOSTER   ROW,   E.G. 
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BUSINESS    MEN 

and  work-worn  women  can  obtain 
from  Seigel's  Syrup  the  blessing  of  a 

GOOD     DIGESTION 

and  rich  red  blood,  on  which  depend 
the  power  to  think  clearly,  work 
vigorously,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  life. 

Seigel'S 
Syrup 


"I  am  stronger  to-day  and  better 
able  to  do  my  work  than  I  was 
twenty  years  ago,"  says  the  Rev.  J. 
Spenslev,  Winterton,  Doncaster,  in 
a  letter  describing  how  he  was  cured 
by  Seigel's  Syrup  of  giddiness,  nervous 
debility,  and  indigestion,  after  years 
of  suffering. 


27 

YEARS"  SUCCESS 

AS 

THE  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY  FOR 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
S  Influenza,  Whooping- 
f  Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c., 

^  HAS  MADE 

^^^   £ungTomc 

AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Important  Notice: 

Tgs^gi   SUBSTITUTION.— Thvrri  are  s"  mnny 

^gi    iniH  t  (ins  if  this  :>iiices'ful,  artd  thi-TvJnrt 

B^i  popular,  remedy  that  it  i<  of  tliK  uimiixt 

?»Sa5i    importance  you    should    use    t/te  ivunl. 

"OiVBUlOGE"    rohen    hiiymg 

Lung   lonir.  am!  TAKE  AO 

SUBSTITUTE. 


Prepartd  by 
,  W.T.  OWBRIDGE,  M  P,S..  cium.st,  Huu 

Sold  cvi-rvwhere  in  bottles,  at 
U.liii.,i3  ».!..  4«.  t>(l..  and  tls 


bureau.  There  were  a  few  poor  attempts  at  adornment  on 
the  walls— a  splint  letter-case,  a  motto  worked  in  worsteds,  a 
gay  print  of  an  eminently  proper  little  girl  holding  a  faithful 
little  dog. 

This  last,  in  its  brilliant  crudeness,  was  not  a  work  of  art, 
but  Eunice  believed  in  it.  She  was  a  conservative  creature. 
Even  after  her  year  at  the  seminary,  for  which  money  had 
been  scraped  together  five  years  ago,  she  had  the  same  admiring 
trust  in  all  the  revelations  of  her  childhood.  Her  home,  on  her 
return  to  it,  looked  as  fair  to  her  as  it  had  always  done  ;  no  old 
ugliness,  which  familiarity  had  caused  to  pass  unnoticed  before, 
gave  her  a  shock  of  surprise. 

She  lay  quietly,  her  shawl  shrugged  up  over  her  face,  so 
only  her  steady,  light-brown  eyes  were  visible.  The  room  was 
drearily  cold.  She  never  had  a  fire  :  one  in  a  sleeping-room 
would  have  been  a  sinful  lu.xury  in  the  poor  minister's  family. 
Even  her  mother's  was  only  warmed  from  the  sitting-room. 

In  sunny  weather  Eunice's  room  was  cheerful,  and  its  look, 
if  not  actually  its  atmosphere,  would  warm  one  a  little,  for  the 
windows  faced  south-west.  But  to-day  all  the  light  had  come 
through  low,  grey  clouds,  for  it  had  been  threatening  snow 
ever  since  morning,  and  the  room  had  been  dismal. 

A  comfortless  dusk  was  fast  spreading  over  everything  now. 
Eunice  rose  at  length,  thinking  that  she  must  either  dress  herself 
speedily  or  go  downstairs  for  a  candle. 

She  was  a  tall,  heavily-built  girl,  with  large,  well-formed  feet 
and  hands.  She  had  a  full  face,  and  a  thick,  colourless  skin. 
Her  features  were  coarse,  but  their  combination  affected  one 
pleasantly.  It  was  a  staunch,  honest  face,  with  a  suggestion 
of  obstinacy  in  it. 

She  looked  unhappily  at  herself  in  her  little  square  glass, 
as  she  brushed  out  her  hair  and  arranged  it  in  a  smooth  twist 
at  the  top  of  her  head.  It  was  not  becoming,  but  it  was  the 
way  she  had  always  done  it.  She  did  not  admire  the  effect 
herself  when  the  coiffure  was  complete,  neither  did  she 
survey  her  appearance  complacently  when  she  had  gotten  into 
her  best  brown  cashmere  dress,  with  its  ruffle  of  starched  lace 
in  the  neck.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  any  change 
could  be  made  for  the  better.  It  was  her  best  dress,  and  it 
was  the  way  she  did  up  her  hair.  She  did  not  like  either,  but 
the  simple  facts  of  them  ended  the  matter  for  her. 

After  the  same  fashion  she  regarded  her  own  lot  in  life 
with  a  sort  of  resigned  disapproval. 

On  account  of  her  mother's  ill-health  she  had  been  encum- 
bered for  the  last  five  years  with  the  numberless  social  duties 
to  which  the  wife  of  a  poor  country  minister  is  liable.  She 
had  been  active  in  Sunday-schcol  picnics  and  Church  sociables, 
in  mission  bands  and  neighbourhood  prayer-meetings.  She 
was  a  Church  member  and  a  good  girl,  but  the  role  did  not 
suit  her.  Still,  she  accepted  it  as  inevitable,  and  would  no 
more  have  thought  of  evading  it  than  she  would  have  thought 
of  evading  life  altogether.  There  was  about  her  an  almost 
stubborn  steadfastness  of  onward  movement  that  would  for 
ever  keep  her  in  the  same  rut,  no  matter  how  disagreeable 
it  might  be,  unless  some  influence  outside  of  herself  might 
move  her. 

When  she  went  downstairs,  she  found  her  mother  seated 
beside  the  sitting-room  stove,  also  arrayed  in  her  best — a  shiny 
black  silk,  long  in  the  shoulder-seams,  the  tops  of  the  sleeves 
adorned  with  pointed  caps  trimmed  with  black  velvet  ribbon. 

She  looked  up  at  Eunice  as  she  entered,  a  complacent  smile 
on  her  long,  delicate  face  ;  she  thought  her  homely,  honest- 
looking  daughter  charming  in  her  best  gown. 

A  murmur  of  men's  voices  came  from  the  ne.\t  room,  whose 
door  was  closed. 

"  Father's  got  Mr.  Wilson  in  there,"  explained  Mrs.  Fair- 
weather,  in  response  to  Eunice's  enquiring  glance.  "  He  came 
just  after  you  went  upstairs.  They've  been  talking  very 
busily  about  something.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wilson  wants  to  ex- 
change." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  study  door  opened  and  the  two,: 
men  came  out,  Eunice's  father,  tall  and  round-shouldered,  with; 
greyish  sandy  hair  and  beard,  politely  allowing  his  guest  tOi 
precede  him.  There  was  a  little  resemblance  between  the  two,.' 
though  there  was  no  relationship.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  youngery 
man  by  ten  years  ;  he  was  shorter  and  slighter  ;  but  he  had 
similarly  sandy  hair  and  beard,  though  they  were  not  quite  so 
grey,  and  something  the  same  cast  of  countenance.     He  was 
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settled   over  a  neighbouring  parish  ;   he  was  a  widower  with 
four  young  children  ;  his  wife  had  died  a  year  before. 

He  had  spoken  to  Mrs.  Fairweather  on  his  first  entrance,  so 
lie  stepped  directly  towards  Eunice  with  extended  hand.  His 
ministerial  affability  was  slightly  dashed  with  embarrassment, 
and  his  thin  cheeks  were  crimson  around  the  roots  of  his  sandy 
beard. 

Eunice  shook  the  proffered  hand  with  calm  courtesy,  and 
enquired  after  his  children.  She  had  not  a  thought  that  his 
embarrassment  betokened  anything,  if,  indeed,  she  observed 
it  at  all. 

Her  father  stood  by  with  an  air  of  awkward  readiness  to 
proceed  to  action,  waiting  until  the  two  should  cease  the 
interchanging  of  courtesies. 

When  the  e.xpected  pause  came,  he  himself  placed  a  chair 
for  Mr.  Wilson.  "  Sit  down,  brother  Wilson,"  he  said  nervously, 
"  and  I  will  consult  with  my  daughter  concerning  the  matter 
we  were  speaking  of.  Eunice,  I  would  like  to  speak  with  you 
a  moment  in  the  study." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Eunice.  She  looked  surprised,  but 
she  followed  him  at  once  into  the  study.  "  Tell  me  as  quickly 
as  you  can  what  it  is,  father,"  she  said,  "for  it  is  nearly  time  for 
people  to  begin  coming,  and  I  shall  have  to  attend  to  them." 

She  had  not  seated  herself,  but  stood  leaning  carelessly 
against  the  study  wall,  questioning  her  father  with  her 
steady  eyes. 

He  stood  in  his  awkward  height  before  her  ;  he  was  plainly 
trembling.  ' 

"Eunice,"  he  said,  in  a  shaking  voice,  "  Mr.  Wilson  came — 
to  say — he  would  like  to  marry  you,  my  dear  daughter." 

He  cleared  his  throat  to  hide  his  embarrassment.  He  felt 
a  terrible  constraint  in  speaking  to  Eunice  of  such  matters  ;  he 
looked  shamefaced  and  distressed. 

Eunice  eyed  him  steadily.  She  did  not  change  colour  in 
the  least. 

"  I  think  I  would  rather  remain  as  I  am,  father,"  she  said 
quietly. 

Her  father  roused  himself  then. 

"  My  dear  daughter,"  he  said,  with  restrained  eagerness, 
"don't  decide  this  matter  too  hastily,  without  giving  it  all  the 
consideration  it  deserves.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  good  man,  he  would 
make  you  a  worthy  husband,  and  he  needs  a  wife  sadly.  Think 
what  a  wide  field  of  action  would  be  before  you  with  those  four 
little  motherless  children  to  love  and  care  fori  You  would  have 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  do  good." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Eunice  bluntly,  "  that  I  should  care  for 
that  sort  of  an  opportunity." 

"Then,"   her   father   went    on,   "you   will   forgive    me    if   I 
peak   plainly,  my  dear.      You— are   getting  older  ;    you  have 
lot  had  any  other  visitors.      You  would  be  well  provided  for 
in  this  way " 

"Exceedingly  well,"  replied  Eunice  slowly.     "There  would 

le  six  hundred  [dollars]  a  year   and  a  leaky  parsonage  for  a 

man  and  woman  and  four  children,  and — nobody  knows  how 

many  more."     She  was  almost  coarse  in  her  slow  indignation, 

nd  did  not  blush  at  it. 

"The  Lord  would  provide  for  His  servants." 

"  1  don't  know  whether  He  would  or  not.     I  don't  think  He 
lould  be  under  any  obligation  to,  if  His  servant  deliberately 
iicumbered  himself  with  more  of  a  family  than  he  had  brains 
ti)  support." 

Her  father  looked  so  distressed  that  Eunice's  heart  smote 
her  for  her  forcible  words. 

"You  don't  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  surely,  father,"  she  said,  in 
I  changed  tone. 

.Mr.  Fairweather's  lips  moved  uncertainly  as  he  answered  : 
■'  No,  my  dear  daughter  ;  don't  ever  let  such  a  thought  enter 
vour  head.  I  only— Mr.  Wilson  is  a  good  man,  and  a  woman 
-  best  off  married,  and  your  mother  and  I  are  old.      I  have 

"ever  laid  up  anything.     Sometimes Maybe  I  don't  trust 

ihe  Lord  enough,  but  I  have  felt  anxious  about  you,  if  anything 
happened  to  me." 

'       Tears  were  standing  in  his  light  blue  eyes,  which  had  never 
been  so  steady  and  keen  as  his  daughter's. 

There  came  a  loud  peal  of  the  door-bell.     Eunice  started. 

"There  !  I  must  go,"  she  said ;  "  we'll  talk  about  this  another 
ime.     Uon't  worry  about  it,  father  dear." 

"  But,  Eunice,  what  shall  I  say  to  him  ? " 


EAR,  NOSE 
««» THROAT 

TROUBLES  CURED. 

Tightness  or  constricted 
feeling  round  the  head,  con- 
tinual catarrh,  yellow  watery 
discharge,  difficult  breath- 
ing, dizziness,  weak  eyes, 
bad  throat,  noises  in  ears 
like  steam  escaping,  and 
pain  around  the  eyes,  was 
my  condition  when  I  proved 
the  merits  of  Aerial  Medi- 
cation. I  consider  there  is 
^  no  equal  to  it  for  the  ear, 
:  nose  and  throat.  Having 
tried     many    things,     and 

''''  -  several    suppo.sed     to     be 

clever   doctors   and    treat- 
ments,   I  ought   to   be   in 
a  position  to  know.     Have  felt  grand  ever  since  I  u.sed  this 
wonderful  cure  three  years  ago  :    hearing  is  perfect,   head 

clear,  free  from  catarrh,  and  general  health  is  much  better. 

John  J.  Francis,  32,  Albert  Street,  Crewe,  Cheshire. 

I  had  been  quite  deaf  for  many  years,  and  having  had 
Dr.  Moore's  Aerial  Medication  recommended  to  me  I 
decided  to  try  his  treatment.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  greater 
blessing  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of.  My  hearing  is  perfectly 
restored  by  it,  and  the  cure  is  permanent. — Levi  Foster, 
New  Parade,  March,  Cambs. 

LIVING  TESTIMONY 

Aerial  Medication  has  been  a  god-.send  to  me,  and  I 
strongly  advise  every  sufferer  from  catarrh  and  deafness  to 
give  it  a  trial.— Henry  Lawrence,  Grahamslown,  S.A. 

My  hearing  began  to  fail  four 
years  ago,  and  became  so  bad 
that  I  could  not  hear  a  watch 
tick.  My  nostrils  were  dry  ; 
had  tickling  sensation  in  the 
throat,  noises  in  the  ears  at 
night,  and  a  stuffy  feeling  in  the 
head  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  the  great  benefit 
I  have  derived  from  three 
months'  Aerial  Medication.  Am 
able  to  hear  watch  tick  at  arm's 
length,  head  is  clear,  ears  have 
opened  out,  and  the  treatment 
has  strengthened  the  parts  and 
overcome  conditions  which  I  am  sure  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  in  any  other  way.— Mi.ss  Mary  Jevvitt, 
Bridge  Farm,  Strensall,  near  York. 

Three  years  ago  I  became 
very  deaf  in  right  ear,  brought 
on  by  cold.  It  was  so  bad  I 
could  hardly  hear  a  watch  tick 
close  to  my  ear,  and  the  hearing 
in  the  other  was  not  perfect. 
There  was  a  stopped-up  feeling, 
roaring  and  banging  in  the  ears 
and  I  was  very  short  of  breath. 
The  third  week  using  Aerial 
Medication  I  was  relieved,  and 
in  one  month  was  quite  cured. 
I  used  the  treatment  a  little 
time  longer  to  make  the  cure 
more  sure.  If  I  get  a  cold  in  the  head  a  few  applications 
put  me  right.  At  this  time  (June  30tli,  1901)  have  had  no 
return  of  the  complaint,  and  can  hear  everything.— Fred 
Ward,  Thorpe  Cottages,  70,  Atherton  koad,  Retford. 
Notts. 


The  convincing  testimony  continually  given  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  this  treatment  is  a  positive  cure  for  deafness, 
catarrh,  throat  and  lung  affections  ;  and  to  further  introduce 
it,  I  will  for  a  short  time  continue  to  furnish  conditionally 
medicines  for  three  months'  treatment  free. — Address : 
J.  H.  MOORE,  M.D.  (U.S.A.),  Dept.  A  82,  Bloomsbury, 
London,  W. 
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The  Orphan  Working  School, 

HAVERSTOCK  HILL  and  HORNSEY  RISE. 

.  .  I  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING, 

fawons   I  „j^  MAJESTY  (JUEEN  ALEXANDRA 

rrcnsucer— HORACE  B.  MARSHALL,  Esq., 
J.P.,  D.L.,  Sheriff  of  London. 

Maintains  and  Educates   Five    Hundred 

Fatherless  Children,  varying  in  age  from  if 
Infancy  to  Fourteen  Years.  An  Unde-  >, 
nominational  Institution  supported  by  '■'' 
Voluntary  Contributions. 

Help  for  the  "  Fatherless  and  the  Widow 
in  their  afHiction  "  is  urgently  needed. 

Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received    and   all    information 
given  by 

ALEXANDER  GRANT,  Secretary. 

Office— 73,  Cheapilite,  I.oiiiloii,  F..V. 


THE    SHIPWRECKED    FISHERMEN    AND 
MARINERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

Patron :  His  Majesty  the  King. 
THE   SHIPW^RECKED 
MARINERS*     SOCIETY 

has  relieved  over  HALF  A  MIL- 
LION persons  since  the  Society 
was  founded  in  1839. 
Bv  this  National  Organisation  and 
its  'Local  Representatives  every- 
where :  — 

1.  The  Shipwrecked  are  instantly 
cared  for  on  the  spot  and  sent  home. 

2.  The  Widow  and  Orphan  are 
immediately  sought  out  and  suc- 
coured. 

3.  The  distressed  Seafarer  is  at 
..T,,,r,cii^  (ynoontu  f\M   T^^  oc->iM    once  Charitably  assisted. 
-THLRE  li>  SORROW  ON   THE.   SEA,'        ^    TheMariner  and  Fisherman  arc 

directly  encouraged  in  selt-help  by  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages 
01  membership." 

^  FUNDS    AKE    KARIVE8TLY    APPEALED    FOU    BY    THE 
lOMMITTEE  OF   MAKA^tMEXT. 

Bankers:  Williams,   Dkacon  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross, 

London,  S.W. 
Secrei'TTy:  G.  E.  Maude,  Esq.,  26,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W 


MEDLANDJALL. 

"A  HOME  FOR  LOST  &  STARVING  MEN." 

The  only  Free  Shelter  in    London   open 
all  the  year  round. 


2,400  FREE  BEOS  PROVIOEO 

EVERY  WEEK. 


Last  Year's  admissions  for  the  night  ...      148,820 

Additional  supplied  with  food  1 4,494 

Number  of  different  men  helped  in  1900  ...        12,896 

At  Sunday  Evening  Services 29,324 

Average  cost — less  than  i|d.  per  man  per  night. 
Over  400  men  have  been  settled  in  Canada. 

A   Gift  of  Two  Guineas  endows 
a  bed  for  Twelve  Months. 

Contributions   welcomed  by  Rev.    A.   Mearns 

or  Mr.    E.    Wilson   Gates   {Superintendent  of 

the   work)  at   the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 

Street,    E.  C. 


"  Must  something  be  said  to-night  ?" 

"  It  would  hardly  be  treating  him  fairly  otherwise." 

Eunice  looked  hesitatingly  at  her  father's  worn,  anxious  face. 

"  Tell  him,"  she  said  at  length,  "  that  I  will  give  him  his 
answer  in  a  week." 

Her  father  looked  gratified. 

"  We  will  take  it  to  the  Lord,  my  dear." 

Eunice's  lip  curled  curiously  ;  but  she  said,  "  Yes,  sir," 
dutifully,  and  hastened  from  the  room  to  answer  the  door-bell. 

The  fresh  bevies  that  were  constantly  arriving  after  that 
engaged  her  whole  attention.  She  could  do  no  more  than 
give  a  hurried  "Good-evening"  to  Mr.  Wilson  when  he  came 
to  take  leave  after  a  second  short  conference  with  her  father 
in  the  study.     He  looked  dcprecatingly  hopeful. 

The  poor  man  was  really  in  a  sad  case.  Six  years  ago,  when 
he  married,  he  had  been  romantic.  He  would  never  be  again. 
He  was  not  thirsting  for  love  and  communion  with  a  kindrei! 
spirit  now,  but  for  a  good,  capable  woman,  who  would  take  care 
of  his  four  clamorous  children  without  a  salary. 

He  returned  to  his  shabby,  dirty  parsonage  that  night  with, 
it  seemed  to  him,  quite  a  reasonable  hope  that  his  affairs  might 
soon  be  changed  for  the  better.  Of  course  he  would  have 
preferred  that  the  lady  should  have  said  "  Yes "  directly  ;  it 
would  both  have  assured  hiin  and  shortened  the  time  until 
his  burdens  should  be  lightened  ;  but  he  could  hardly  have 
expected  that  when  his  proposal  was  so  sudden,  and  there  had 
been  no  preliminary  attention  on  his  part.  The  week's  proba- 
tion, therefore,  did  not  daunt  him  much.  He  did  not  really  see 
why  Eunice  should  refuse  him.  She  was  plain,  was  getting 
older  ;  it  probably  washer  first,  and  very  likely  her  last,  chance 
of  marriage.  He  was  a  clergyman  in  good  standing,  and  she 
would  not  lower  her  social  position.  He  felt  sure  that  he  was 
now  about  to  be  relieved  from  the  unpleasant  predicament  in 
which  he  had  been  ever  since  his  wife's  death,  and  from  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  make  no  effort  to  escape,  for  decency's 
sake,  for  a  full  year.  The  year,  in  fact,  had  been  up  five  days 
ago.  He  actually  took  credit  to  himself  for  remaining  quiescent 
during  those  five  days.  It  was  rather  shocking,  but  there  was  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  him.  No  wife  and  four  small  children, 
six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  moderate  brain,  and  an  active  con- 
science are  a  hard  combination  of  circumstances  for  any  man. 

To-night,  however,  he  returned  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  His 
countless  blessings  with  pious  fervour,  which  would  have  been 
lessened  had  he  known  of  the  state  of  Eunice's  mind  just  at  that 
moment. 

The  merry  company  had  all  departed,  the  tree  stood  dis- 
mantled in  the  parlour,  and  she  was  preparing  for  bed,  with  her 
head  full,  not  of  him,  but  another  man. 

Standing  before  her  glass,  combing  out  her  rather  scanty, 
lustreless  hair,  her  fancy  pictured  to  her,  beside  her  own 
homely,  sober  face,  another,  a  man's,  blonde  and  handsome, 
with  a  gentle,  almost  womanish  smile  on  the  full  red  lips,  and  a 
dangerous  softness  in  the  blue  eyes.  Could  a  third  person  have 
seen  the  double  picture  as  she  did,  he  would  have  been  struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  incongruity,  almost  absurdity,  of  it.  Eunice 
herself,  with  her  hard,  uncompromising  cominon  sense,  took  the 
attitude  of  a  third  person  in  regard  to  it,  and  at  length  blew  her 
light  out  and  went  to  bed,  with  a  bitter  amusement  in  her  heart 
at  her  own  folly. 

There  had  been  present  that  evening  a  young  man  who  was 
a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  to  the  village  society.  He 
had  been  in  town  about  three  months.  His  father,  two  years 
before,  had  purchased  one  of  the  largest  farms  in  the  vicinity, 
moving  there  from  an  adjoining  State.  This  son  had  been 
absent  at  the  titne  ;  he  was  reported  to  be  running  a  cattle 
ranche  in  one  of  those  distant  territories  which  seem  almost 
fabulous  to  New  Englanders.  Since  he  had  come  home  he  had 
been  the  cynosure  of  the  village.  He  was  thirty  and  a  little 
over,  but  he  was  singularly  boyish  m  his  ways,  and  took  part  in 
all  the  town  frolics  with  gusto.  He  was  popularly  supposed  to 
be  engaged  to  Ada  Harris,  Squire  Harris's  daughter,  as  she  wa> 
often  called.  Her  father  was  the  prominent  man  of  the  village, 
lived  in  the  best  house,  and  had  the  loudest  voice  in  public 
matters.  He  was  a  lawyer,  with  rather  more  pomposity  than 
ability  perhaps  ;  but  there  had  always  been  money  and  influence 
in  the  Harris  family,  and  these  warded  off  all  criticism. 

The  daughter  was  a  pretty  blonde  of  average  attainments, 
but  with  keen  wits  and  strong  passions.     She  had  not  been 
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present  at  the  Christmas-tree,  and  her  lover,  either  on  that 
account,  or  really  from  some  sudden  fancy  he  had  taken  to 
Eunice,  had  been  at  her  elbow  the  whole  evening.  He  had 
a  fashion  of  makinjf  his  attentions  marked  :  he  did  on  that 
occasion.  He  made  a  pretence  of  assisting  her,  but  it  was 
only  a  pretence  ;  and  she  knew  it,  though  she  thought  it 
marvellous.  She  had  met  him,  but  had  not  before  exchanged 
two  words  with  him.  She  had  seen  him  with  Ada  Harris,  and 
he  had  seemed  almost  as  much  out  of  her  life  as  a  lover  in 
a  book.  Young  men  of  his  kind  were  unknown  quantities  here- 
tofore to  this  steady,  homely  young  woman.  They  seemed  to 
belong  to  other  girls. 

So  his  devotion  to  her  through  the  evening,  and  his  asking 
permission  to  call,  when  he  took  leave,  seemed  to  her  well-nigh 
incredible.  Her  head  was  not  turned  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term— it  was  not  an  easy  head  to  turn— but  it  was  full  of 
Hurr  Mason  ;  and  every  thought,  no  matter  how  wide  a  starting- 
point  it  had,  lost  itself  at  last  in  the  thought  of  him. 

Mr.  Wilson's  proposal  weighed  upon  her  terribly  through  the 
next  week.  Her  father  seemed  bent  upon  her  accepting  it ;  so 
did  her  mother,  who  sighed  in  secret  over  the  prospect  of  her 
daughter  remaining  unmarried.  Either  through  unworldliness, 
or  their  conviction  of  the  desirability  of  the  marriage  in  itself, 
the  meagreness  of  the  financial  outlook  did  not  seem  to  influence 
them  in  the  least. 

Eunice  did  not  once  think  of  Burr  Mason  as  any  reason  for 
her  reluctance  ;  but  when  he  called  the  day  but  one  before  her 
week  of  probation  was  up,  and  when  he  took  her  to  drive  the 
next  day,  she  decided  on  a  refusal  of  the  minister's  proposal 
easily  enough.     She  had  wavered  a  little  before. 

So  Mr.  Wilson  was  left  to  decide  upon  some  other  worthy, 
reliable  woman  as  a  subject  for  his  addresses,  and  Eunice  kept 
on  with  her  new  lover. 

How  this  sober,  conscientious  girl  could  reconcile  to  herself 
the  course  she  was  now  taking  was  a  question.  It  was  prob- 
able she  did  not  make  the  effort  ;  she  was  so  sensible  that 
she  would  have  known  its  futility  and  hypocrisy  beforehand. 

She  knew  her  lover  had  been  engaged  to  Ada  Hairis — that 
she  was  encouraging  him  in  cruel  and  dishonourable  treatment 
of  another  woman  ;  but  she  kept  steadily  on.  People  even 
came  to  her  and  told  her  that  the  jilted  girl  was  breaking  her 
heart.  She  listened,  her  homely  face  set  in  an  immovable 
calm.  She  listened  quietly  to  her  parents'  remonstrance,  and 
kept  on. 

There  was  an  odd  quality  in  Burr  Mason's  character.  He 
was  terribly  vacillating,  but  he  knew  it.  Once  he  said  to 
Eunice,  with  the  careless  freedom  that  would  have  been 
almost  insolence  in  another  man  :  "  Don't  let  me  see  Ada 
Harris  much,  I  warn  you,  dear.  I  mean  to  be  true  to  you, 
but  she  has  such  a  pretty  face,  and  I  meant  to  be  true  to 
her  ;  but  you  have — I  don't  know  just  what,  but  something 
she  has  not." 

V  Eunice  knew  the  truth  of  what  he  said  perfectly.  The 
incomprehensibleness  of  it  all  to  her,  who  was  so  sensible  of 
her  own  disadvantages,  was  the  fascination  she  had  for  such  a 
man. 

A  few  days  after  Burr  Mason  had  made  that  remark  Ada 
Harris  came  to  see  her.  When  Eunice  went  into  the  sitting- 
room  to  greet  her,  she  kept  her  quiet,  unmoved  face,  but  the 
change  in  the  girl  before  her  was  terrible.  It  was  not  wasting 
of  flesh  or  pallor  that  it  consisted  in,  but  something  worse. 
Her  red  lips  were  set  so  hard  that  the  soft  curves  in  them 
were  lost,  her  cheeks  burned  feverishly,  her  blue  eyes  had  a 
fierce  light  in  them,  and,  most  pitiful  thing  of  all  for  another 
woman  to  see,  she  had  not  crimped  her  pretty  blond  hair,  but 
wore  it  combed  straight  back  from  her  throbbing  forehead. 

When  Eunice  entered,  she  waited  for  no  preliminary 
courtesies,  but  sprang  forward  and  caught  hold  of  her  hand 
with  a  strong,  nervous  grasp,  and  stood  so,  her  pretty,  desperate 
face  confronting  Eunice's  calm,  plain  one. 

"  Eunice  ! "  she  cried,  "  Eunice  1  why  did  you  take  him 
away  from  me  ?  Eunice  !  Eunice  '. "  Then  she  broke  into  a 
low  wail  without  any  tears. 

Eunice  released  her  hand  and  seated  herself.  '"  You  had 
better  take  a  chair,  Ada,"  she  said,  in  her  slow,  even  tones. 
"  When  you  say  /iim,  you  mean  Burr  Mason,  I  suppose  ?" 

"You  know  I  do.  Oh,  Eunice  '.  how  could  you?  how  could 
you  ?     I  thought  you  were  so  good  '. " 


CONTRASTS! 

LIFK  i.s  full  of  them.  The  Man.sions  of 
the  very  rich  arc  near  the  dwclhnns  of  the 
distressingly  poor  ;  outside  homes  of  hap- 
piness, the  homeless  and  wretched  fight 
their  unequal  combat  with  misery.  The 
Contrasts  are  too  vivid  :  abounding  wealth 
and  unbounded  poverty  side  by  side. 

Forty-Two 
Years  Ago 

the  ST.  GILES"  CHRISTIAN  MIS- 
SION commenced  its  work  amongst  the 
Poor  in  St.  Giles.  Now  its  operations 
are  limited  by  NO  boundaries  of  parish 
or  district,  and  confined  to  no  one  class. 
Whenever  and  wherever  the  Workers 
meet  with  the  Sick,  the  Destitute,  the 
Dying,  the  Homeless,  and  the  Erring,  then 
and  there  they  assist  and  counsel  them. 

Past  Successes 

animate  to  further  efforts,  and  pressing 
needs  call  for  prompt  attention. 

We  want  financial  help  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  Homes  for  Friendless  Juvenile 
Offenders,  Homes  for  Women  and  Girls, 
Discharged  Prisoners,  and  for  our  work 
amongst  Prisoners'  Wives  and  Children, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc 

Gkristnas  Dioiers, 

P'ood,  Firing,  and  Clothing  arc  distributed 
to  the  deserving  poor. 

Wc   beg   a  hearty  and   liberal   response 
to  our  appeal. 


Bankers.  Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  CO., 
54,  Lomt>ard  Street,  E.G. 

Treasurer:  F.  A.  BE  VAN,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P., 
64,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

Superintendent:  WILLIAM  WHEATLEY, 
4,  Ampton  Street,  Regent  Square, 
LONDON,  W.C. 
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J.M.DEAPER'S 
ORCHESTRAL  ORCANETTE 


The  Best  Christmas  Gift. 
A  DELIGHT  IN  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  fortunate  possessor  of   one  of   these    unrivalled 
instruments  is  able  to  command 

IVIUSIC      AT      ISTILL. 

The  "  ORCHESTRAL  "  requires  no  teaching.  A  child  can  play  it. 


CASH  PRICE  of 

this  4-Guinea 

Instrument 


/- 


Carriage  Paid, 
2-  extra. 


EASY 
PAYMENTS, 

40/- 

10-  Deposit 

and 
5-  IVIonthly. 


All  and  every  description   of  Musical    Instruments 

can    be   advantageously   supplletl    on   same   terms. 

J.  M.  DRAPER  (Dept.  426),  Opgranette  W^orks, 

BLACKBURN. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue 

Handsomely  got  lip  and  llluslrated.  FREE  BY  POST. 

Contains   full    description    of  J.    M.    DRAPER'S   famous   Organelles, 
Musical  Instruments  of  every  class,  Jewellery,  Watches,  Cutlery,  and  other 

USEFUL     HOUSEHOLD     ARTICLES. 


J.M.DRAPER'S 
ORCHESTRAL  ORCANETTE 


Christian  Study  Manuals 


EDITED    BY    THE 


Rev.  R.  E.  WELSH,  M.A. 


T/ic  foUowitig  volumes  are  now  ready.     Priic 
One  Shilling  cack  net. 

RULING  IDEAS   OF  OUR  LORD. 

Bv  the  Very  Rev.  C.  F.  DAkcv,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Belfast. 

THE  EARLY  CHURCH  :   Its  His- 

tory   and    Literature.       By  Rev.    Prof.   James 
Ork,  D.D. 

PROTESTANT  PRINCIPLES. 

By  Rev.  J.  Monro  Gibson,  D.D, 
To  be  published  shortly. 

RELIGIONS  OF  BIBLE  LANDS. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  M.A. 

WITNESSES  TO  CHRIST. 

By  Rev.  R.  E.  Wllsii,  M.A. 

The  REFORMATION  in  ENGLAND. 

By  Rev.  J.  D.  McCllke,  LL.U. 

THE   TWELVE  APOSTLES. 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Gkeenhough,  M.A. 

THE  SCENE  of  Our  LORD'S  LIFE. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  Waddv  Moss,  D.D. 

The  MASTER  and  HIS  METHOD. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  Griffith-Jones,  B,A. 


London: 

HODDER    &    STOUGHTON,    27,    Paternoster 

Row,  E.G. 


TO   BE   HAPPY— WHEN   MARRIED 

-  MASON  S 

COFFEE  ESSENCE. 


SPECIAL. 
We   will    send    test   SAMPLE   FREE 
on   receipt  o-f  postcard. 


/tiewball  &  IVlasoq,  Notiingl|ani, 


"  Yoii  ask  me  wliy  I  do  this  and  that, 
but  don't  you  think  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  it  himself?" 

Ada  stood  before  her,  clenching  her 
little  white  hands.  "  Eunice  Fairweather, 
you  know  Burr  Mason,  and  I  know  liurr 
Mason.  You  know  that  if  you  gave  him 
up,  and  refused  to  see  him,  he  would 
come  back  to  me.     You  know  it." 

"Yes,  I  know  it." 

"  You  know  it  ;  you  sit  there  and  say 
you  know  it,  and  yet  you  do  this  cruel 
thing — you,  a  minister's  daughter.  You 
understood  from  the  first  how  it  was. 
Y'ou  knew  he  was  mine,  that  you  had  no 
right  to  him.  \"ou  knew  if  you  shunned 
him  ever  so  little  that  he  would  come 
back  to  me.  And  yet  you  let  him  come 
and  make  love  to  you.  You  knew  it. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  you  :  you  knew 
it.  It  is  no  better  for  him.  You  have 
encouraged  him  in  being  false.  You  have 
dragged  him  down.  You  are  a  plainer 
girl  than  I,  and  a  soberer  one,  but  you 
are  no  better.  You  will  not  make  him 
a  better  wife.  You  cannot  make  him  a 
good  wife  after  this.  It  is  all  for  your- 
self— yourself !  " 

Eunice  sat  still. 

Then  Ada  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
at  her  side,  and  pleaded  as  for  her  life. 
"Eunice  I  oh,  Eunice  I  give  him  up  to 
me  ?  It  is  killing  me  !  Eunice,  dear 
Eunice,  say  you  will  1  " 

As  Eunice  sat  looking  at  the  poor, 
dishevelled  golden  head  bowed  over  her 
lap,  a  recollection  flashed  across  her 
mind,  oddly  enough,  of  a  certain  recess 
at  the  village  school  they  two  had  attended 
years  ago,  when  she  was  among  the 
elder  girls  and  Ada  a  child  to  her  :  how- 
she  had  played  she  was  her  little  girl, 
and  held  her  in  her  lap,  and  that  golden 
head  had  nestled  on  her  bosom. 

"  P'unice  I  oh,  Eunice  I  he  loved  me 
first.  You  had  better  have  stolen  away 
my  own  heart.  It  would  not  have  been 
so  wicked  or  so  cruel.  How  could  you  .•* 
Oh,  Eunice  !  give  him  back  to  me,  Eunice, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  No." 

.^da  rose,  staggering,  without  another 
word.  She  moaned  a  little  to  herself  as 
she  crossed  the  room  to  the  door.  Eunice 
accompanied  her  to  the  outer  door  and 
said  good-bye.  Ada  did  not  return  it. 
Eunice  saw  her  steady  herself  by  catching 
liold  of  the  gate  as  she  passed  through. 

Then  she  went  slowly  upstairs  to  her 
own  room,  wrapped  herself  in  a  shawl, 
and  lay  down  on  her  bed,  as  she  had 
that  Christmas  Eve.  She  w-as  very  pale, 
and  there  was  a  strange  look,  almost  of 
horror,  on  her  face.  She  stared,  as  she 
lay  there,  at  all  the  familiar  objects  in 
the  room,  but  the  most  common  and 
insignificant  of  them  had  a  strange  and 
awful  look  to  her.  Yet  the  change  was 
in  herself,  not  in  them.  The  shadow  that 
was  over  her  own  soul  overshadowed 
them  and  perverted  her  vision.  But  she 
felt  also  almost  a  fear  of  all  those  inani- 
mate objects  she  was  gazing  at.  They 
were  so  many  reminders  of  a  better  state 
with  her,  for  she  had  gazed  at  them  all 
in  her  unconscious  childhood.  She  was 
sickened  with  horror  at  their  dumb  accusa- 
tions.    There  was  the  little  gl^s^  ^ht;  had 
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looked  in  before  she  had  stolen  another  woman's  dearest  wealth 
away  from  her,  the  chair  she  had  sat  in,  the  bed  she  had  lain  in. 

At  last  Eunice  P'airweather's  strong  will  broke  down  before 
the  accusations  of  her  own  conscience,  which  were  so  potent  as 
to  take  upon  themselves  material  shapes. 

.Ada  Harris,  in  her  pretty  chamber,  lying  worn  out  on  her 
bed,  her  face  buried  in  the  pillow,  started  at  a  touch  on 
her  shoulder.  Some  one  had  stolen  into  the  room  unannounced  : 
not  her  mother,  for  she  was  waiting  outside.  Ada  turned 
her  head  and  saw  Eunice.  .She  struck  at  her  wildly  with  her 
slender  hands.     ''  CiO  awav  '.  "  she  screamed. 


"  Ada  :  " 

"  Co  away  !  " 

'  Burr   Mason   is  downstairs. 


I  came  with  him  to  call  on 


Ada  sat  upright,  staring  at  her,  her  hand  still  uplifted. 
"  I  am  going  to  break  my  engagement  with  him." 

"  Oh,  Eunice  !  Eunice  !  you  blessed " 

Eunice  drew  the  golden  head  down  on  her  bosom,  just  as 
she  had  on  that  old  school-day. 

"  Love  me  all  you  can,  Ada,"  she  said,  "  1  want — something." 


Things  Worth  Noting 

Winter  Comforts. — The  severity  of  the  Scottish  cHmate 
is  proverbial,  and  it  is  not  surprising  there  to  find  comfort- 
caterers  who  make  it  their  special  province  to  minimise  the 
discomforts  of  the  winter's  indoor  draughts  and  chills. 
Messrs.  W.  S.  Brown  &  Sons,  65,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
have  long  held  a  leading  place  among  firms  whose  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  been  conspicuously  successful.  The  extent 
and  variety  of  beautiful  heavy  fabrics  which  they  display  is 
simply  bewildering,  while  their  quilt  department  is  stocked 
with  goods  of  every  class  of  price  and  quality  in  which  the 
purity  of  material  is  assured,  and  the  beauty  of  covering  is 
obvious  to  the  most  unskilled.  For  years  this  firm  has  had  the 
distinction  of  handling  one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  Japanese  and 
other  Draught  Screens  of  any  house  in  these  islands.  Every 
purse  and  all  tastes  will  find  what  suits  them  at  Messrs. 
W.  S.  Brown  &  Sons.  This  firm's  operations  are  not  confined 
to  the  Land  of  the  Thistle,  but  they  do  a  large  business  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  a  not  inconsiderable 
export  trade.  As  carriage  is  paid  to  any  station  in  the  kingdom 
on  purchases  over  £1  in  value,  buyers  at  a  distance  need  not 
hesitate  to  send  for  Messrs.  W.  S.  Brown  &  Sons'  Price  List. 
This  firm  are  strong  exponents  of  the  comparatively  novel 
doctrine  that  good  and  artistic  furniture  is  not  necessarily  high- 
priced.  They  advertise  as  a  "  quality  sample  of  cheap 
furniture"  a  stained  art  green  Bedroom  Suite  (the  "Sherwood  " 
B),  with  excellent  accommodation  for  a  small  room,  for  eight 
guineas  complete,  and  carriage  paid.  It  is  no  marvel  that  at 
times  the  orders  for  this  little  speciality  exceed  the  firm's 
powers  of  e.xecution. 

John  Hill  &  Sons'  Delicious  Cakes.— Any  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  cakes  which  Messrs.  John  Hill  &  Sons 
manufacture  should  send  three  penny  stamps,  to  cover  postage, 
to  this  firm  at  Tudno  Cake  and  Biscuit  Factories,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  for  free  samples  of  their  "  Douglas,"  "  Narcissus,"  and 
"  Rothesay  Rice"  Cakes.  These  "Tudno"  Cakes,  as  they  are 
called,  can  be  obtained  from  almost  any  grocer  at  eightpence 
per  pound  ;  and  they  are  not  only  pure  and  wholesome,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  rich  enough  to  place  upon  any  afternoon 
tea-table.  They  have  that  delicious  wholesome  taste  which 
makes  the  good  home-made  cake  preferable  to  the  majority 
of  confectioners',  and  are  suitable  lor  all  occasions  the  year 
round.  The  pure  and  wholesome  qualities  of  "  Tudno  "  Cakes 
make  them  just  the  thing  for  children's  parties.  Messrs. 
Hill  &  Sons'  Plum  Puddings  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
recommendation.  No  family  dinner  on  Christmas  Day  can  be 
complete  unless  the  proverbial  plum  pudding  appears,  and 
almost  every  housewife  provides  one  if  she  can.  These 
puddings,  however,  are  no  little  trouble  to  make,  and  the 
ingredients  come  rather  expensive  to  some.  Those  offered  by 
Messrs.  Hill  &  Sons  are  not  at  all  expensive,  and  are  both  rich 
and  wholesome,  and  will  be  found  cheaper  than  home-made 
ones,  although  equally  as  nice.  There  are  many  other  pro- 
ductions of  this  firm  which  deserve  mention,  but  space  is  too 
limited.  Their  Cream  Crackers  and  Scotch  Bannocks  are 
both  delicious  :  the  former,  with  a  snack  of  cheese,  will  be  found 
most  acceptable  to  those  who  take  a  bite  between  breakfast 
and  lunch. 
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HAVE CORN 

BUNIONS,  or  ENLARGED  TOE  JOINTS, 

when  a  packet  of 


TONE  UP 


THOMPSON'S    CELEBRATED    CORN    PLASTER 

will  cure  jou.     It  is  thin  as  silk,  and  removes  the  pain  at  once. 

Post  free,  14  stamps,  from  the  Proprietor.     Beware  of  Imitations. 

YOUR     SYSTEM 
and  wapd  ofT  disease 
by  taking  THOMPSON'S 

"  NERYETONINE." 

It  is  a  POSITIVE  CURE  for  All  NERVOl^S  DISEASES  &  NEURALGIC 
and  RHKCMAIKJ  PAINS.      Bottles,  1/3,  2/S,  4/6,  po^l  free  from 

M.  F.  THOMPSON,  HomcBopathlc  and  Ftiarmaceatlcal  Chemist, 
17,     CORDON     STREET,     CLASCOW. 

Ask    for    Thompson's    "GUlde    tO    Health,"    free    gratis    on    application. 


South  Africa  General  Mission. 

Fourth  Edition.    In  crown  8vo,  attractively  bound  in  cloth, 
price  2s.  6d. 

"ECHOES  FROM  THE   BATTLEFIELDS 
OF  SOUTH  AFRICA." 

By  DUDLEY  KIDD.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 

The  Record  ^ays  :— "  A  story  which  must  appeal  with  irresistible  fascina 
tion  to  Christian  people  everywhere.  It  is  the  story  of  Christian  loveai.d 
service  that  gives  the  book  the  power." 

The  Expository  Times  says  : — "It  is  light  praiae  to  call  it  a  thrilling 
nariative.  It  is  all  the  more  impressive  in  its  plainness,  ihe  illustra- 
tions will  attract,  the  lettei press  will  hold." 


To  help  all  Missionary  Societies.    25,000th. 

''WHAT  DO  #  GIVE? 
AND    WHY?'' 

By   Rev.    R.   MIDDLETON. 
Preface  by  Rev.  CANON   PELHAM.   M.A. 


The  £ight  Kev.  HANBLEY  C.  O.  MOTTLE,  S.D.,  Biahop  of  Diirhun, 
writes  :  — •*  I  have  reati  '  What  do  1  Give?  and  Why  ? '  with  deep  attention, 
and  I  have  already,  within  two  days  of  the  perusal,  made  use  of  its 
heart-searching  meiisa^e  in  the  pulpit.  To  myself  it  has  tome  as  a  call 
to  fresh  and  close  consideration  of  the  sacred  duty  of  giving  tu  and  for  the 
Lord.  May  it  do  the  like  to  countless  other  hearts  ;  then,  iudeed,  we  shail 
hear  less  of  deticits  in  our  Master's  work." 

Hr.  EUOENE  STOCK  writes :— "  Mr.  Middleton's  two  questions,  '  What 
do  I  Give  ?  '  and  *  Why  ?  '  are  searching  ones  indeed,  and  he  presses  them 
home  with  quite  extraordinary  loice.  1  wish  every  Christian  would  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  it.  We  should  soon  bid  good-bye  to 
deficits!"  

"The  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  appeals  for  systematic 
Christian  giving  that  we  have  yet  come  across,  and  on  it*  merits  ii  deserves 
a  wide  imul»X.\oa."—Pn»b^ltrian, 

Bound  in  Tinted  Art  Paper  Cover,  Printed  in  Two  Colours, 

Prios  ONE  PENNY,     lid.  dot.     6e.  6d.  100  pott  fra*. 

From  Arthur  Mercer,  Secretary,  S.A.Q.M., 

17,  Homefield  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
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SPECIALISTS  in 

HIGHLAND 

COSTUMES 


.    .    FOR    .    . 

BOYS         .... 
YOUTHS. 

and 

GENTLEMEN         .       . 

Every  Requisite  for  Complete 
HIGHLAND   OUTFITS  of  First  daality. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  (S"  Price  List  on  application. 


ROWAN  &  CO,, 

104,  Argyle  St.,  Glasgow. 


Always  used  in  Her  Majestys  Households 

IXEY 

LEAD 

'  Black-Brilliant-Beautiful. 


HOMES  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 
AND  GIRLS. 

Office:    200,  Euston  Road,   London,  N.W. 


This  Home  Mission  sus- 
tains Five  Homes  and  an 
Open-All-Night  Refuge 
for  180  Young  Women 
and  Girls. 

37,000  have  lieen  assisted 
to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life  since 
1857.  Many  have  honourably 
married.  Some  have  become 
Christian  workers  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  a  very 
large  number  have  been  savingly 
restored  to  respectably  society. 

THE    WORK    IB    ENTIRELY    DEPENDENT    UPON    THE 

VOLUNTARY  GIFTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  HEN  AND  WOMEN, 

UPON  WHOM  IT  HAS  A  SPECIAL  CLAIM. 

FUNDS  ARE  VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 


EST.  1857. 


Bankers  : 
LLOYDS  BANK,  Limited,  54,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

WILLIAM  J.  TAYLOR,  Secretary, 

London  Female  Preventive  and  Beformatory  Institution, 

200,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.W. 


Things  Worth  Noting  {conti7iued) 

To  Prepare  "Scotch"  Porridge  in  Ten  Minutes.- 
Breakfast  is  the  most  important  meal  of  the  day,  and  should  b 
a  hearty  one.  It  is  important,  too,  that  this  meal  shouh 
consist  of  nourishing  food.  Good  porridge  is  notoriously 
highly  nutritious  food,  and  its  assimilating  properties  ar 
unquestionable.  The  stalwart  Scotch  peasantry,  according  ti 
medical  and  e.\pert  authorities,  are  indebted  for  their  gram 
physique  and  robust  he.alth  in  the  main  to  the  fact  that  porridgi 
forms  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  their  daily  food.  "  I^rovost 
Oats  are  essentially  a  British  production,  being  prepared  b 
Messrs.  R.  Robinson  &  Sons,  at  Provost  Slills,  Annan 
Scotland,  and  porridge  made  with  them  may  truthfully  be  callei 
"  Scotch  "  porridge.  It  is  only  necessary  to  .add  a  cupful  0 
Provost  Oats  to  two  breakfast-cups  of  boiling  water  to  produce 
two  plates  of  delicious  porridge.  These  oats  are  partly  cooked 
and  take  only  ten  minutes  to  prepare. 

For  Ladies'  and  Children's  Costumes. — A  materia 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  William  Jeffrey  &  Son,  Market  House 
Leith,  and  popularly  known  as  Fishwife  Flannel,  is  one  t( 
which  that  familiar  phrase  "  of  everlasting  wear "  truthfull; 
applies.  For  thoroughly  strong,  serviceable  Ladies'  skirts  am 
costumes  and  children's  knock.tbout  frocks  it  would  be  difificul 
to  equal  this  material.  It  can  be  obtained  in  stylish,  fashionabli 
tweeds,  at  about  four  shillings  per  yard  (54  inches  wide),  and  ii 
navy  blue  and  fast  black  serge  (44  inches  wide)  at  about  hal 
a  crown.  From  the  children's  point  of  view,  Fishwife  Flanne 
has  one  great  fault,  inasmuch  as  it  wears  far  too  long  ;  and  th( 
fact  that  their  companions  appear  in  new  frocks  from  time  t( 
time,  while  the  wearers  of  P'ishwife  Flannel  are  compelled  t( 
still  wear  their  old  ones,  renders  this  material  anything  but  ; 
desirable  one  in  their  estimation.  Needless  to  say,  these  view; 
are  seldom  shared  by  the  parents.  Messrs.  VV.  Jeffrey  &  Soi 
will  forward  patterns  to  any  address  upon  application. 

P'OR  A  Christmas  Gift.— The  magnificently  illustratec 
edition  of  George  Croly's  entrancing  romance,  "  Tarry  Thoi 
till  1  Coine,"  should  be  included  in  the  "  Christmas  Gift  '  list  o 
those  who  will  be  purchasing  books  for  that  purpose.  It  is  ; 
novel  of  extraordinary  power — covering  the  gap  of  thirty-sever 
years  from  the  Crucifixion  to  the  overwhelming  triumph  o 
Titus  over  Jerusalem  with  his  Roman  army,  those  years  o 
agitation  when  opposing  civilisations  were  locked  in  awfu 
conflict — a  time  of  woe,  which  Christ  foretold  would  be  "  suci 
as  was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time — no 
nor  ever  shall  be."  In  no  other  story  have  we  so  glowing  anc 
faithful  a  picture  of  th.at  life  in  which  Christ  went  to  death,  anc 
the  new  Church  took  root,  and  the  cataclysm  in  Jewish  historj 
came^the  clash  between  Jew  and  Roman,  in  which  the  Jewish 
nation  sank  "as  a  continent  sinks."  Here  we  see  the  influences 
at  work  that  moulded  the  greatness  of  Jerusalem,  and  other; 
that  wrought  her  ruin.  Here  we  witness  the  storms  that  beai 
out  and  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world  the  seed  o 
the  new  civilisation  which  had  been  torn  loose  from  "locality,' 
and  became  a  world  civilisation.  In  its  pages  we  listen  not  onlj 
to  the  harsh  notes  of  war,  but  to  the  precious  music  of  thf 
young  heart  of  the  Christian  Church — in  its  first  glorious 
century.  Any  wishing  further  particulars  concerning  the 
publication  should  send  a  postcard  to  THE  British  Monthia 
(Advt.  Dept.),  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

A  Cure  for  Irritablene.ss.— Nothing  tends  inorc  to  make 
one  feel  irrit<able  than  corns  on  the  feet  ;  and  although  there  are 
many  ways  of  obtaining  relief,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  onl) 
temporary.  The  corns,  as  a  rule,  appear  again  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time,  and  give  more  trouble  than  ever.  Those  whc 
suffer  through  these  wretched  torments  cannot  fail  to  be  deeplj 
grateful  to  Mr.  M.  F.  Thompson,  the  well-known  chemist,  ol 
17,  Gordon  Street,  Glasgow.  This  gentleman  prepares  a  corn- 
plaster  (of  which  a  large  sheet  can  be  had,  post  free,  foi 
fourteen  penny  stainps)  which  not  only  gives  immediate  relief, 
but  which,  after  a  few  applications,  causes  the  corn  to  entirely 
disappear  permanently.  The  plaster  is  so  thin  that  no  incon- 
venience is  felt,  and  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  traces  of  soreness 
behind. 

What  Do  I  Give?— A  booklet  entitled  "  What  Do  I  Give  ? 
and  Why  ? "  by  the  Rev.  R.  Middleton,  forms  a  useful  little  addi- 
tion to  the  admirable  series  of  penny  booklets  published  by 
the  South  African  General  Mission.  The  Rev,  Canon  Pelman, 
M.A.,  who  contributes  the  preface,  says;  "I  hope  that  the 
'plain  words'  of  one  of  the  most  self-denying  and  hard-working 
clergymen  in  this  city  may  strike  hoine  ;  and  if  they  lead  us 
'  first  to  give  our  own  selves  to  the  Lord,'  and  then  to  the 
service  of  our  fellow-men  'by  the  will  of  God'  (2  Cor.  viii.  5), 
no  one  will  be  inore  thankful  to  God  than  the  writer  of  this 
pamphlet."  A  specimen  copy  of  the  booklet,  together  with 
particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  quantities,  will  be  sent  free,  upon 
the  receipt  of  two  stamps,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Mercer,  17,  Homefield 
Road,  Wimbledon,  London,  S.W. 
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BEDFORD. 

1bovvar&  (Xat)ic6')  Colleoe. 


IVIODERN     IVlETHODS. 

Careful  Christian  Training. 
Full  Staff  of  Governesses  and  Professors. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

TESNIS,   SWIMMING,   DRILL. 

Indian  &  Colonial  Pupils  Received. 


Principals  : 
Mrs.  and  MissCOMPTON   BURNETT. 


Hsbuille  CollcgCt  l)arroddte. 


Terms : 
January,  May, 
and  September. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq  , 

H.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 
£45  and  £S0 
.  inclusive. 


or  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"•Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    OROTJNDS    OF    30   ACRES. 

It  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  Cliemlcal  Laboratory, 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


GRESHAM'S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK. 


Founded 
1555. 


Headmaster:    G.  W.  S.  HOWSON,  M.A. 

(LATE   OK    UPPINGHAM   SCHOOL). 


Three  miles  from  the  sea  and  close  to  SherinKhani  and 

Cromer.    .Splendid  climate.     The  soil 's  gravel  on  chalk. 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

iSovtrnora : 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  and 

County  and  Local  Representatives. 

C/aasrooma,   Laboratorlea,   and 

Workahopa  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  an  eslimalsd  expen- 
diture of  £S0,000. 

Highest  Inclusive  Fees,  £S1  per  annum. 

SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

TAUGHT  THROUGHOUT  THE 
SCHOOL.    ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES. 

VKARLY    LEAVING    EXHIBITIONS    OF 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEAR.S. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Headmaster 


STRAMONGATE   SCHOOL,    KENDAL, 

WESTMORLAND. 

Established  1698  by  Ihc  Society  of  Friends. 


Hlgb-Clasa  Boarding  School  for  the  Sons 

*'       and  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 
Boys  and  Girls  enjoy  frequent  social  intercourse, 
but  are  educated   in   separate  classes.     Resident 
Gymnastic  Master  and  Swedish  Drill  Mistress. 

Recommended  by  Rev.  John  Clifford,  D.D., 
London  ;    Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Brighton  ; 
Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Oxford;  Robinson 
SouTlAR,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.CL.,  London. 
T.pina  from  eo  Guinea.. 

Principal:  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 


Trowbridge  High  School 

FOR      BOYS, 

Head    Master  : 

W.  P.  FULLER,  H.A.  (London), 

Late  Scholar  and  Assisiant  Lecturer  in  French, 

University  College  of  IVales^  Aberyslwyth. 

Complete    Education    on    Modern    Lines. 

Inclusive  Fees :  Twelve  guineas  per  term. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
AND    KINDERGARTEN. 

Chantry  Road,  BISHOP'S  8T0RTF0RD. 


31  miles  from  London,  28  from  Cambridge 
(G.E.R.  Main  Line). 

Head    .Uistresfi— .MI»«S   Ri;88ELL, 

Assisted  l-y  Certi/tcated  Teachers. 

Pupils   successfully    prepared    for    Examinations. 

The    buildings   stand   on    hiph   ground,  and  have 

been  specially  built  for  the  School. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 


{Fornterly  Indepmdent  College). 
Wearfmas/er— C.  D.  Whittaker,  M.A.,  LL.M. 


B.Sc. 


HIGH-CLASS   PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


Representatives  of  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Unions,  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  Church  of  Wales,  constitute  a  large 

portion  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Inclusive  Boarders'  Fees  from  3^  Gns.  a  Year. 

Frospectus  on  application. 


Colwyn  Bay. 


WILTON  HOUSE  .  .  . 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Thorough  Education  by  Certificated  Teachers, 
with  the  care  and  comfort  of  home. 

MRS.  &  MISS  MORRIS, 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND 

COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

Alarge  staff  of  Certificated  Mistresses  &  Professors. 

The  CouFU  of  Study  praparaa  tor  MatrlaulaUon. 

Cambridge  Higher  &  Local,  R.A.M.,  R.C.M.,  & 

other  Examinations.  Sfecialattentiongiven  ttjunwrs. 

Students  have  the  advantage  of  a  happy,  refined 

home-life,  combined  with  the  systematic  teaching  of 

a  Public  School.    Fa«a  Beuonabl*. 


Priupeetut  on  application  to  tho  Mluta  KETTUWELL. 
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DR.    PARKER'S    PEOPLE'S    BIBLE. 

Complete  in  25  Volumes. 

Now  offered,  in  Sets  of  FIVE  VOLUMES,  for  17s.  6d.  a  Set  net. 


ALL    VOLUMES   SOLD    SEPARATELY. 
Price,   Cloth,   6s.  each.  ORIGINAL   PRICE,   88.   EACH. 


All  the  Sets  may  be  ordered  at  Subscription  Price,  but  the  Volumes  of  the  different  sets  will  not  be  assorted  on  Subscription  Terms. 


SET  I. 

VOLUMK  I. 

OeneiU. 

VOI-I'MH  11. 
Exodos. 

VOI.l'Ml-,   MI. 

Leviticus  to  Numbers  26. 

NumberB  27  to  Dent. 

\'(M.rMi':  \'. 
JoBliua  to  Jadges  S. 


SET   II. 

VOUMR  V). 
Judges  6  to  1  Samael  16. 

Vol.lMK    VII. 

1  Samnei  19  to  1  Kings  13. 
Voi.rMK  VIll. 

1  Kings  15  to  1  CbroB  9. 

VOI.UMH   IX. 

1  Chron.  10  to  2  Chron.  20. 
Vol.rMH  \. 

2  Chronicles  21  to  Esther. 


SET   III. 

\'OLUMH  XI. 

Job. 

VOLUMK   XII. 

The  Psalter. 

Vol.U.MK   XMl. 
The  Book  of  Proverbs. 

Voi.i'MK   XIV. 
Ecclflstastes  to  Isaiah  26. 

VoiA'Mlv   XV. 

Isaiah  27  to  Jeremiah  19. 


SET   IV. 

\'OLL.ME   XVI. 

Jeremiah  20  to  Daniel. 

Von  Ml-  X\'ii. 

Hosea  to  Malachi. 

Voi.rMK  XVII  I. 

St.  Matthew  1-U. 

Voi-tMk  XIX. 

St.  Matthew  12-28. 

Vi)n;Mi-  X.\. 

St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke. 


SET  V. 

Voi-lMi-:  X.XI. 
St.  John. 

VOI.I  MH  X.XIl. 

Acts  1-16. 
VOLrMi-:  XXIIl. 

Acts  17  28. 

VolA  MH  XXIV. 

Romans  to  Oalatlans. 

Vni.VMl-,    XXV. 
Ephesians  to  Revelation. 


The  BRITISH  WEEKLY  says:  "The  work  is  a  monument  of  Intellectual  fertility  and  spiritual  force  to  which  it 
-would  be  difficult  to  And  a  parallel.  The  unabated  vlgrour,  the  inexhaustible  fertility,  the  ft*eshness  of  interest  that 
appear  In  volume  after  volume  are  remarkable.** 
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FIFTH  EDITION. 


PRICE  68    CLOTH. 


BLACK  ROCK. 

By    RALPH    CONNOR. 

"  It  has  rarely  been  our  good  fortune  to  come  across  a  book  in 
which  the  freshest  humour,  the  truest  pathos,  and  the  most 
ex<|uisite  tenderness  are  so  fully  displayed.  His  story  is  real,  his 
characters  are  real  men  and  women,  his  parson  is  a  real  hero— and 
we  are  the  better  for  making  their  acquaintance.  There  is  not  a 
lay  fiLjure  in  the  book,  nor  a  dull  page.  It  is  merely  the  history  of 
a  crusade  against  drink  in  North-West  Canada,  and  yet  it  is  as  full 
of  life,  and  tears,  and  laughter,  and  all  the  essence  of  good  literature, 
as  any  novel  we  have  seen  this  year." — LilereUure. 


NOTICE. 


THE     FIRST    EDITION    OF 
10,000    COPIES   OF 

Ralph  Connor's  New  Novel 


THE 


MAN  FRQM 


GLENGARRY 


IS  NOW  READY. 
Pr*ioe    OS.     Cloth. 


SEVENTH  EDITION. 


PRICE  6s.  CLOTH. 


THE  SKY  PILOT, 

By    RALPH    CONNOR. 

"  There  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  reading  this 
sketch  of  life  on  the  eastern  sloijes  of  the  Rockies.  ...  It  is  well 
v/ritten,  full  of  humour,  and  can  show  touches  of  real  pathos." 
— Athenmim. 

"  Is  a  l)eautiful  story,  admirably  told  throughout,  in  which 
humour  and  pathosalternate  indclightfulcontrast." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Is  one  of  the  most  humorous,  pathetic,  fresh,  and  altogether 
delightful  stories  which  we  have  read  for  many  a  day." — Mamhester 
Guardian. 


London  i    HODDER   Sl   STOUCHTON,   27,    Paternoster    Row,    E.C. 
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That  the 
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H\f  BE  OBTAINED  FROIVl  ALL  U)4DERCL0THINC  HOUSES  Af4U  CHEMISTS. 

Two  doz.  No.  1  at  1/- ;  One  doz.  No.  i  at  1/- ;  One  doz.  No.  3  at  16,  post  free. 

A  FREE  SAMPLE  to  any  Lady  naming  this  Magazine. 
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Hep  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
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Islington,  London,  N. 
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The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Policies  which  became 
claims  by  death  during  1900  were  entitled  to  Bonuses 
which,  notwithstanding;  that  the  Premiums 
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Si.xPENCE  Net 


NOTICES 

jl/l  commutficalions  intetided  for  the  Editor  must  he  adiiressid  to 
the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  A'ow, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  vill  he  glad  to  receive  in  e'esting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readtrs  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  he  made  to  retur  n  unused  conti  ihuttons  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  hut  the  Editor  cannot 
be  lesponsihle  for  the  1  etitrn  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  nuinher  of  The 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  January  20,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  January  2  at  latest. 


Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  7viil  be 
published  on  January  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Ne-n'saf;ents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  ivho  have  any  diffiatlty 
in  securing  copies 
of  The  British 
Monthly  will  be 
good  enough  to 
communicate  with 
them. 


»  »  ally  wish 
every  reader  of 
The  British 
Monthly  a 
Happy  and  Pros- 
perous New  Year. 
This  Magazine  was 
started  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  sup- 
ply a  useful  place 
as  an  illustrated 
chronicle  of  re- 
ligious events,  and 
we  are  happy  to 
say  that  our  antici- 
pations have  been 
realised.  The 
amount  of  support 
accorded  to  the 
Magazine  has 
equalled  our  ex- 
pectations. Es- 
pecially it  has 
found  war  ni 
friends  in  the 
colonies,  and  all 
over  the  world 
wherever  British 
people  are  to  be 
found.  The  large 
edition  of  our  last 
number  was  com- 


Plwto  I'y  .1.   II.   Iry,  Brighton 

BISHOP  MONTGOMERY,  THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  THE  S.P.G. 


pletely  sold  out  shortly  after  publication.  We  do  not  care 
to  print  a  programme  for  190.!,  but  we  promise  to  do  our 
very  utmost  to  provide  the  most  acceptable  matter  for  our 
readers.  New  features  will  be  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  and  no  pains  or  expense  will  lie  spared  to  make 
the  Magazine  worthy  of  an  ever-increasing  support.  We 
are  very  grateful  to  those  who  have  helped  to  make  it 
known,  and  venture  to  bespeak  a  continuance  of  their 
good  offices. 

Missionary  interest  is  very  wakeful  in  the  Church  of 
England  this  winter,  and  great  things  are  expected  of  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  S.P.G. ,  Bishop  Montgomery,  of  Tasmania. 
The  real  explanation  of  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
Selection  Committee  fixed  their  choice  on  Dr.  Montgomery 
is  to  be  found  in  the  striking  testimonials  he  received  from 

AustraliariChurch- 
men.  He  is  much 
better  known  in 
Sydney  than  in 
London,  and  has 
more  than  once 
crowded  the 
Sydney  Town  Hall 
for  five  successive 
nights  of  mission- 
ary meetings.  The 
Bishop  of  London 
has  spoken  of  the 
heavy  sacrifice  the 
new  Secretary  is 
incurring  in  "leav- 
ing the  glorious 
work  of  going 
about  his  diocese 
and  superintend- 
ing his  people,  to 
come  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  hard 
drudgery  in  the 
S.P.G.  office."  But 
the  understanding 
is  that  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery shall  be 
set  free  as  far  as 
possible  from 
secretarial  routine 
work,  in  order  that 
he  may  travel 
through  the  length 
of  England,  stir- 
ring up  interest 
on  behalf  of  the 
foreign  field.  No 
one     has    looked 
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forward  more  eagerly  to  his 
arrival  than  Dean  Farrar,  for 
whom  the  first  year  of  the  new 
century  has  been  one  of  much 
suffering  and  weakness.  The 
return  of  his  missionary  son-in- 
law  and  of  his  beloved  eldest 
daughter  will,  we  trust,  be  the 
medicine  necessary  for  the 
Dean's  complete  recovery. 
—s=* -ex- 
Two  other  colonial  prelates 
have  rendered  invaluable  service 
in  stirring  up  missionary  en- 
thusiasm. One  is  Dr.  Carter, 
Bishop  of  Zululand,  whose  words 
carry  all  the  more  weight  because 
he  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  can  sympathise  with  the 
Boers  and  with  the  natives  as 
well  as  with  our  own  people  in 
South  Africa.  It  was  most 
touching,  at  the  recent  S.P.G. 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  hear 

the  Bishop  tell  of  the  aged  Boer,  still  on  commando,  who 
was  quoting,  only  the  other  day,  that  verse  from  the  Psalms, 
"The  Lord  is  on  my  side ;  I  will  not  fear."  "  It  is  a  great 
mistake,"  his  lordship  said,  "  to  suppo.se  that  the  Boers 
are  hypocrites — I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  they 
are  hypocrites  ;  but  I  believe  that  they  have  been  brought 
up  in  the   narrowest    possible    sect  of   religion,    and    that 


uronin(;kn  church 


Pkoio  by  A.  b'  D.  Hughes,  Mola 

STATUE  OF  DANIEL  OWEN 


this  to  a  very  large  extent 
accounts  for  their  character.  Can 
there  be  a  question  more  in- 
teresting than  this  ?  What  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the 
faith  of  these  people  ?  "  The 
Bishop  pleaded  also  for  the  native 
races,  who  will  have  to  be  welded 
into  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Such  men  as  Dr.  Carter  have 
a  great  work  to  do  in  fighting 
against  the  dreadful  tendency 
to  reimpose  slavery  under  the 
guise  of  forced  labour. 

The  other  Bishop  to  whom 
London  congregations  have  lis- 
tened with  earnest  interest  during 
the  autumn  is  Dr.  Ridley,  who 
comes  from  the  Far  North-west 
of  America.     No  one  who  heard 
this  grand  old  missionary  at  the 
recent   Exeter    Hall   anniversary 
will  ever  forget  his  closing  words, 
spoken  to  a  great  gathering  of  young  High  Church  clergy- 
men: "All  the  success  I  have  ever  seen  has  been  secured  by 
lifting  up  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.    \\&  do  not  want 
any  fancy  doctrines.     Such  things  will  not  wear.     We  want 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  missionaries  will  know  how  to 
use  that  truth  if  their  hearts  are  on  fire  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     The  secret  of  the  maintenance  of  religion  at 
home  is  to  spread  it  abroad.    Let  Englishmen  do 
their  duty  in   spreading  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
lands,  and  God  will  keep  their  coasts  in  peace." 


The  tower  of  Groningen  Church,  which  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  the  highest  in  Holland, 
rises  to  a  height  of  343  feet.  That  of  Utrecht, 
however,  is  really  a  few  feet  higher.  In  this 
church,  on  May  10,  1683,  after  an  examination 
by  the  "  Classis,"  or  Presbytery,  which  lasted 
four  hours,  James  Renwick,  the  last  of  the 
Scottish  martyrs,  was  ordained  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  The  only  Scotchmen  present  were 
Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  of  Preston  ;  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon,  of  Earlston  ;  and  George  Hill,  whose 
name  occurs  in  several  of  Renwick's  letters, 
seven  of  which  are  dated  from  Groningen. 

Wales  is  adding  to  the  too  scanty  number 
of  its  monuments.  In  November  Mr.  Goscombe 
John's  statue  to  Daniel  Owen  was  unveiled  at 
Mold.  He  was  the  interpreter  to  his  own 
countrymen  of  their  own  religious  life.  All  his 
books  were  written  in  the  iutervals  of  business, 
chapter  by  chapter,  for  a  religious  monthly. 
The  story  as  story  suffers  in  consequence  ;  but 
the  truth  of  the  picture  remains.  He  has  been 
called  a  "  stickit  minister."  This  is  scarcely 
an  accurate  description,  for  he  left  college  and 
returned  to  business  in  order  to  maintain  his 
mother  and  invalid  sister. 
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Photo  by  Russell  *5^  Sons,  London 

REV.    JOHN    EAMES,    M.A.,    A.T.S. 

The  Rev.  John  Eames,  M.A.,  A.T.S.,  the  successor  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Morlais  Jones  at  Lewisham,  has  commenced  the 
work  of  his  new  pastorate  with  much  promise  of  success. 
The  district  is  more  difificult  to  work  than  it  was  when  Mr. 
Morlais  Jones  first  came  to  it  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago.  It  was  then  inhabited  mainly  by  upper  middle-class 
people.  Now  it  is  a  lower  middle-class  suburb,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  working  folk.  Mr.  Eames  has  been  com- 
pared, in  personal  appearance,  to  one  of  Mr.  Crockett's 
heroes.  He  is  rather  tall,  has  keen  blue-grey  eyes,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  red-brown  hair.  He  was  born  in 
London   thirty-seven    years    ago,    and    has    exercised    his 


ministry  at  Sittingbourne,  Cambridge,  and  Eccleston 
Square.  Among  his  predecessors  at  Sittingbourne  was 
Dr.  Reuen  Thomas,  the  famous  Brooklyn  preacher.  At 
Cambridge  he  was  on  ea.sy  terms  with  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  dons.  Mr.  Eames  reads  his  sermons,  not 
because  he  personally  prefers  that  method  of  delivery,  but 
because  he  thinks  it  best  for  his  congregation.  He  has 
published,  through  Mr.  H.  R.  AUenson,  a  volume  of 
"Sermons  to  Boys  and  Girls."  We  rejoice  to  hear  that 
the  health  of  Mr.  Morlais  Jones  is  continually  improving, 
and  that  his  beloved  voice  is  likely  to  be  heard  not 
infrequently  from  our  pulpits. 

Dr.  Parkes  Cadman,  pastor  of  the  Central  Congre- 
gational Church,  Brooklyn,  is  a  man  of  brilliant  gifts,  and 
an  attractive  preacher,  with  magnetic  personal  influence. 
Trained  in  England  at  the  Wesleyan  Theological  College, 
Richmond,  where  he  came  much  under  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Agar  Beet,  he  went  out  to  America  ten  years  ago,  and 
has  achieved  great  success.  When  he  took  charge  of  the 
Metropolitan  Temple,  the  congregation  numbered  about 
sixty  ;  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  a  few  months  ago,  it  was 
never  less  than  1,300,  seventy  per  cent,  of  whom  were  men. 
The  Central  Congregational  Church  is  the  premier  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  and  under  Dr.  Cadman  is  likely  to  maintain  its 
position.  The  salary  is  ^2,500.  Dr.  Cadman  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  Tollington  Park  during  part  of  July  and  August. 


Photo  ly  Pana,  Brooklyn 

REV.    DR.   S.   PARKES  CADMAN 
Ol  ihe  Central  Congregalional  Church,  Brooklj-n 


Photo  ly  yicholls,   Reading 

GIPSY  S.MITH,    HIS   FATHER,  AND  HIS  SISTER 
From  "Gipsy  Smith:  His  Life  and  Work.     By  Himself."     By  pennission 
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MISSION-YACHT  CHRlSTfAN  ENDEAVOURER 

This  pretty  yacht,  which  is  seen  making  full  sail  for 
Pool's  Cove,  Fortune  Bay,  Newfoundland,  was  built  largely 
by  subscriptions  from  Christian  Endeavour  Societies  in 
the  south  of  London — hence  its  name,  Christian  Etr 
deavourer.  Its  skipper — who  is  also  the  missionary  for 
the  district—is  the  Rev.  D.  Whitmore,  formerly  of  Croydon, 
and  he  appears  in  the  distance  standing  against  the  foresail. 
The  yacht  is  used  by  Mr.  Whitmore  for  visiting  his  stations 
in  Fortune  Bay.  In  his  boat  he  claims  to  have  the 
smallest  manse  and   in  the    bay  the  largest  bath-room  in 


BISHOP  PERCYS  BIRTHPLACE,   BRIDGNORTH 


the  world.  He  can  tell  many  a  story  of  perilous 
storms  and  dreary  calms.  But  he  loves  his  work, 
and  his  white  sails  are  happy  signals  to  many  a 
sorrowful  heart  among  the  fisher-folk  of  Fortune 
Bay. 

Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

We  have  received  a  great  many  interesting 
photographs,  with  accompanying  paragraphs,  and 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  awarding  the  First 
Prize  of  One  Guinea  to — 

The  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  M.A., 
Knock, 

Belfast, 

for  the  photograph  of  "Boys  of  Bethlehem." 

The  Second  Prize   of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded 
to — 

Lena  Elliot, 

Victoria  Road, 

Bridgnorth, 

for     the     photograph     of     "  Bishop     Percy's  .  Birthplace, 
Bridgnorth." 

Five  Shillings  will  be  paid  for  each  of  the  other 
photographs  by  our  readers  which  appear  in  this  number. 
We  hope  to  receive  many  other  photographs 
before  January  i,  which  is  the  date  for  sending  in 
for  our  February  Competition.  Prizes  of  One 
Guinea  and  Half  a  Guinea  will  be  awarded 
as  belore. 


The  accompanying  photograph  is  one  of  an 
old  house,  of  picturesque  appearance,  being  con- 
structed partly  of  solid  beams  of  oak,  in  some 
places  curiously  carved,  and  partly  of  masonry,  still 
standing  in  the  Cartway,  Bridgnorth.  It  was  built 
in  1580,  as  the  following  embossed  inscription  in 
the  entrance  hall  shows  : 

Except  the  Lord  BViLD  the  OWSE, 
The  Labourers  ihereof  evail  nothing. 
Erected  by  R.  For**  1580. 

It  was  evidently  once  a  large  and  stately 
mansion  ;  but  it  has  now  sunk  into  neglect  and 
comparative  decay,  part  of  the  building  being  empty, 
and  another  part  being  used  as  a  brass-foundry. 
It  is  notable  as  having  been  the  birthplace  of 
Bishop  Percy,  author  of  the  renowned  "  Reliques 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry."  Thon)as  Percy  was 
horn  in  1729,  being  baptised  on  April  29  in  that 
year.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Bridg- 
north Grammar  School.  It  was  during  his 
residence  in  Bridgnorth  that  he  became  possessed 
of  the  MS.  folio  of  ancient  poetry  which  exercised 
a  magnetic  influence  on  his  literary  tastes,  and 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  "Reliques"  in 
1764. 
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In  the  streets  of  no  town  will  such  gay,  fine- 
looking  little  fellows  be  seen  running  about  as  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judaea  to-day.  The  photograph 
presents  a  group  of  them,  particularly  happy  in  the 
near  prospect  of  getting  a  basket  of  oranges  from  an 
English  gentleman,  who  is  having  them  brought 
from  a  shop  in  the  market-square,  where  the  boys 
are  standing.  The  buildings  in  the  background 
belong  to  the  monastery  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  built  over  a  cave  where  the  Saviour  is 
believed  to  have  been  born.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  village  are  Christians,  and  both  the  place  and 
the  people  have  a  much  cleaner  and  more  business- 
like appearance  than  is  presented  in  most  other 
parts  of  Palestine.  The  carving  and  sale  of  mother- 
of-pearl  ornaments  is  a  principal  source  of  support 
to  the  inhabitants.  Even  a  strict  Puritan  is  not 
sorry  to  see  in  the  cemetery  that  is  passed  before 
entering  the  village  large  crosses  carved  upon  the  grave- 
stones, and  in  the  town  itself,  "over  the  lintels  of  the  door.s, 
the  same  figure  of  the  cross  roughly  painted.  In  a  land 
where  most  of  the  people  are  bigoted  Mohammedans,  any 
sign  of  the  presence  of  Christianity  gives  unspeakable  relief 

Beneath  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  the  centre  of  a 
densely  populated  district  of  East  Africa,  where  heathen 
darkness  and  degradation  abound,  the  missionary  lives  in  the 
house  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands.  The  wide-spreading 
tamarind  tree  throws  its  welcome  shade  over  the  corrugated 
iron,  and  is  a  boon  indeed  when  the  temperature  stands 
at  101°.  This  work  was  begun  by  the  American  Board  of 
Missions,  and  from  them  passed  under  the  rule  of  Bishop 
Taylor,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  now 
part  of  the  Diocese  of  Africa,  under  the  energetic  super- 
intendence of  Bishop  Hartzell. 


One  of  the   most   interesting  features  of  the  recently 
published  "  Memorials  of  Dean  Lake  "  is  the  correspond- 


BOVS   OF   BETHLEHE.M 

ence  between  the  Dean  and  Lord  Halifax,  for  in  these 
letters  we  obtain  curious  glimpses  of  the  inner  mind  of  the 
lay-leader  of  the  Anglo-Catholics.  Lord  Halifax  was  most 
hopeful,  seven  years  ago,  of  being  able  to  heal  the  quarrel 
between  the  Roman  and  Anglican  Churches.  "  It  is  a  pity," 
he  writes,  "  that  Cardinal  Vaughan  is  not  a  different  man  ;  " 
and  he  congratulates  himself  that  the  Abb^  Duchesne  had 
been  writing  in  his  favour,  and  that  the  organ  of  the  French 
Jesuits  had  followed  suit  in  the  same  direction.  In  one  of 
his  Merchants'  Lectures  for  December  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Rowland  referred  to  Lord  Halifax's  futile  approaches  to  the 
Pope.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Dean  Lake  does  not  seem 
to  have  frankly  rebuked  his  friend  for  the  subservient  spirit 
in  which  he  was  prepared  to  "  kow-tow "  to  Rome.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Dean  says  he  has  a  more  entire  sympathy 
with  Lord  Halifax  on  the  greatest  matters  than  almost  with 
any  one  still  living,  and  he  "  quite  agrees  "  with  his  lordship 
"  in  disliking  this  wretched  humbug  of  an  Italian  mission, 
as  if  the  Roman  Catholics  are  not  in  all  respects  as  true  as, 
and  a  far  greater  portion  of  Christ's  Church  than,  ourselves." 


A  PORTUGUESE  MISSION-HOUSE,   EAST  AFRICA 
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This  photograph  of  an  old  fireplace  derives  its  interest 
from  its  connection  with  an  incident  in  the  spiritual 
experience  of  the  saintly  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
whose  name  must  ever  hold  an  honoured  place  amongst 
the  many  names  in  the  religious  history  of  Scotland  which 
are  associated  with  the  Huntly  district.  At  the  time  when 
she  was  about  to  remove  from  Huntly  Lodge,  where  she 
had  been  living  as  Marchioness  of  Huntly,  to  take  up 
her  residence  as  Duchess  of  Gordon  at  Gordon  Castle, 
Fochabers,  she  was  one  day  conducting  a  party  of  visitors 
through  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Strathbogie,  the 
ancient  stronghold  of  the  Gordons,  which  is  situated  in 
close  proximity  to  Huntly  Lodge,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Deveron.  Passing  through  what  was  once  a  spacious  and 
splendid  reception-room,  they  paused  to  admire  the  old 
fireplace,  ornamented  pro- 
fusely with  curious  sculpture, 
which  originally  belonged  to 
another  grand  apartment 
above,  the  floor  of  which  was 
already  gone.  Her  attention 
was  directed  to  an  inscription 
in  raised  letters  over  the  fire- 
place at  a  considerable  height 
from  the  present  floor.  She 
was  asked  what  it  was,  but 
could  not  tell,  and  her  com- 
panions wandered  away  and 
left  her  trying  to  decipher 
it.  At  this  time  she  had  not 
been  long  under  deep  religious 
influence,  but  long  enough  to 
know  the  difficulties  which 
beset  a  Christian  in  her  posi- 
tion ;  and,  now  that  she  had 
become  a  duchess,  she  was 
greatly  concerned  as  to  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  her 
future  surroundings  upon  her 
steadfastness  as  a  follower  of 
Christ.  As  she  stood  alone 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 

splendour  of  her  house,  her  thoughts  again  reverted  to 
herself.  She  thought  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  Sud- 
denly the  sun  burst  forth  from  behind  a  cloud,  and 
through  the  window  overhead  poured  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  inscription  above  the  ancient  fireplace.  She 
read  these  words  : 

TO  .  THAES  .  THAT  .  LOVE  .  GOD  .  AL  .  THINGIS  .  VIRKIS  . 
TO  .  THE  .  BEST 

"  It  was,"  as  she  afterwards  said,  "  a  message  from  the 
Lord  to  ray  soul,  and  came  to  me  with  such  power  that  I 
went  on  my  way  rejoicing." 

It  was  not  until  after  I  had  taken  this  photograph 
that  I  read  the  story  [writes  our  correspondent].  Curious 
to  see  the  inscription,  I  examined  the  photo,  but 
could  observe  no  trace  of  the  writing  upon  it,  though 
when  taking  it  I  must  have  been  standing  almost,  if  not 
exactly,  where  she  stood  when  she  read  the  words.  I 
found,  however,  that,  although  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
the  words  appeared  quite  legible  when  viewed  through  a 


I 


AN   OLD   FIREPLACE   IN    HUNTLY  CASTLE 


magnifying-glass  ;  and  I  could  not  but  see  in  the  experience 
of  the  Duchess,  and  in  the  photo  itself,  a  striking 
illustration  of  how  this  great  truth  is  often  concealed, 
when,  had  we  but  the  heavenly  light  and  the  magnifying- 
glass  of  child-like  faith,  we  might  see  written  distinctly 
across  every  experience  of  life,  "All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 

On  another  page  we  reproduce  an  interesting  photograph 
from  the  Autobiography  of  Gipsy  Smith,  which  has  just 
been  published  by  the  National  Free  Church  Council. 
Until  he  was  seventeen,  the  popular  evangelist  lived  the 
ordinary  life  of  a  gipsy  lad  in  his  father's  tent.  When 
the  photograph  was  taken,  his  father,  Cornelius  Smith,  had 
been  for  some  years  a  Christian  man,  and,  while  still  toil- 
ing with  his  hands  for  his 
living  and  travelling  about 
the  country  in  the  old  way, 
had  done  a  igreat  work  as  an 
evangelist  in  the  Eastern 
Counties.  Cornelius  now  lives 
at  Cambridge,  and,  though  in 
his  seventieth  year,  his  hair 
is  still  black.  He  still  occa- 
sionally "goes  to  meetings," 
and  when  he  visits  a  place 
where  he  is  not  known  his 
first  words  always  are  :  "  I 
want  you  people  to  understand 
that  I  am  not  my  son.  I 
am  his  father."  Twenty-three 
years  ago  Cornelius  Smith 
married  his  third  wife,  an 
excellent  woman  who  had  been 
a  captain  in  the  Salvation 
Army.  His  son  wrote  the 
letter  in  which  the  old 
gipsy  made  his  proposal  of 
marriage  —  his  father's  first 
love  letter  !  In  a  note  to  his 
readers  Gipsy  Smith  acknow- 
ledges ''the  invaluable  literary 
help"  of  his  friend  Mr.  VV.  Grinton  Berry,  M.A.,  whose 
aid,  he  says,  has  been  simply  indispensable. 

The  appointment  of  Bishop  Welldon  as  Canon  Gore's 
successor  at  Westminster  Abbey  is  certainly  a  very 
interesting  one.  Dr.  Welldon  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  Broad  Evangelical,  a  member  of  the  school  whose  best- 
known  representative  is  Dean  Farrar.  It  was  pointed 
out,  when  Dr.  Welldon  left  Harrow  for  Calcutta,  that  he 
would  suffer  in  purse  by  the  change,  and  he  will 
experience  a  further  financial  diminution  by  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Westminster  canonry.  The  salary 
is  quite  modest — _;^i,ooo  a  year,  and  a  house.  The 
recent  appointments  at  the  Abbey  —  Canon  Armitage 
Robinson,  Canon  Hensley  Henson,  and  now  Canon 
Welldon— have  greatly  weakened  the  position  of  the 
High  Church  party  in  this  ancient  and  fiimous  temple. 
Among  Canon  Welldon's  warmest  admirers  is  Dr. 
Parker. 
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The   Editor's  Letter^Box 


"  OOLILIQUO  "  asks  me  where  Tolstoy  has  expressed  his 
^^  views  against  Christian  marriage  ?  They  will  be  foun<l 
in  his  later  books,  published  by  the  Free  Age  I'ress,  Cluist- 
chiirth,  Hants.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  consider  them 
particularly  wholesome  reading  for  young  men.  They  are 
morbid,  unnatural,  and  un-Christian.  My  correspondent  will 
do  well  to  read  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black's  new  book  on 
"Culture  and  Restraint."  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  man  in  these  days,  written  as  it  is  with 
full  knowledge  of  recent  thought,  with  sympathy,  with  candour, 
and  with  the  utmgst  lucidity.  Self-control  is  a  necessity,  but 
asceticism  has  its  terrible  revenges  and  reactions.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  live  well  within  the  Christian  law.  When  that  law  is 
widened  out  to  include  a  number  of  impossible  prohibitions,  it 
is  well  to  remember  the  significant  words  used  after  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  recorded,  "  And  He  added  no  more" 


I  have  received  several  letters  on  memory  systems.  It  is 
perhaps  a  sign  of  the  increasing  pressure  of  life  that  these 
systems  are  so  much  in  vogue.  I  Iiave  no  direct  personal 
knowledge  of  any  ;  but  I  have  examined  the  principles  of 
some,  and  I  have  seen  many  testimonies  to  their  value.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  where  they  are  mastered 
they  materially  strengthen  the  memory.  There  is,  however, 
much  that  can  be  done  without  such  systems.  In  the  first 
place,  attention  will  do  a  great  deal.  Most  people  are  in- 
attentive. It  has  been  said  recently  by  an  eminent  authority 
that  as  many  as  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  more  or 
less  deaf — that  is,  they  do  not  reach  the  normal  standard  of 
hearing,  though  they  may  not  be  conscious  of  their  defect' 
More  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  inattentive.  If 
they  are  told  anything,  they  are  content  to  take  it  up  in  an 
inaccurate  way.  When  jou  are  not  sure  that  you  have  grasped 
any  statement  made  to  you,  ask  it  to  be  repeated.  Again,  in 
reading,  attention  is  indispensable.  Most  people  read  very 
carelessly  :  their  minds  wander  to  other  subjects.  They  allow 
themselves  to  be  interrupted,  and,  in  consequence,  when  they 
lay  down  the  book  they  have  no  impressions,  or  they  have 
inaccurate  impressions,  which  are  even  worse.  It  is  better  not 
to  read  at  all  than  to  read  inattentively.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
said  that  only  one  thing  distinguished  him  from  other  people, 
and  that  was  the  power  of  attention.  A  gieat  deal  can  also  be 
done  by  writing.  Nobody  knows  more  of  any  subject  than 
what  he  can  write  down  on  paper.  Read  a  book,  and  then  put 
down  what  you  remember,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  little  it  is.  But  if  you  get  into  the  habit  of  putting  down 
what  you  remember,  you  will  read  with  that  purpose,  and  you 
will  be  amazed  to  find  how  much  by-and-by  remains  with  you. 
I  recommend  note-books  and  indexes  to  help  the  student.  As 
(or  business  men  with  many  engagements,  it  is  simply  impera- 
tive that  they  should  keep  note-books.  Perhaps  in  early  life 
the  memory  may  be  so  strong  as  to  grasp  everything  ;  but  I 
never  knew  a  man  pass  forty  who  did  not  frequently  forget 
things,  most  important  things,  too,  if  he  was  not  careful  to  note 
them  at  the  time  and  to  refer  to  his  note-book. 


M.  (Carrickfergus)  asks  what  he  should  read  on  the  .Atone- 
ment. The  Atonement  is  a  subject  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  a  certain  preparation  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the 
mind.  Treatises  which  discuss  it  merely  from  the  intellectual 
point  of  view  will  not  lead  one  very  far.  The  devotional  aspect 
must  be  considered— that  is,  the  need  of  man  must  be  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  mercy  of  the  judgment  of  God.  The  books 
of  Dora  Greenwell,  especially  "  The  Pat'ence  of  Hope," 
"  CoUoquia  Crucis,"  and  "Two  Friends,"  make  excellent  pre- 
liminary studies.  They  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  W.  W. 
Ciibbings,  8,  Bury  Street,  Strand,  for  about  half  a  crown  each. 
They  are  full  of  emotion,  and  written  in  rich  and  beautiful 
English.  Next,  I  should  name  Dale  on  the  Atonement,  pub- 
lished by  the  Congregational  Union,  Farringdon  Street,  at  4,f. 
It  is  much  more  systematic  and  detailed  than  the  works  of 
Miss  Greenwell,  and  is  written  with  full  command  of  the  whole 
problem,  with  great  manliness  and  robustness  of  thinking,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  profound  reverence.  No  later  book  has  super- 
seded Dale,  but  in  Dr.  Denney's  "  Studies  in  Theology  "  new 
aspects   of   the   Atonement    are   brought  out.       Dr.    Denney 


worthily  continues  Dr.  Dale's  work  with  the  same  height  and 
dignity  of  style,  and  the  satne  fidelity  to  the  teaching  of  revela- 
tion. A  very  beautiful  devotional  exposition  of  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah  is  Bishop  Milman's  treatise  on  "  The  Love  of 
the  Atonement."  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  print,  but  it 
may  be  had  of  good  second-hand  booksellers  like  Mr.  Higham, 
of  Farringdon  Street,  London.  From  the  metaphysical  point 
of  view  the  most  acute  discussions  are  those  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hugh  Martin.  They  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Hunter,  George  IV. 
Bridge,  Edinburgh.  They  are  not  merely  remarkable  for 
philosophical  ability  ;  they  are  written  in  a  rich  and  eloquent 
way,  and  were  much  admired  by  such  judges  as  the  late 
Professor  Robertson  Smith. 


R.  C.  (Bristol)  suggests  that  I  should  say  something  about 
the  place  of  recreation  in  life.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  urge 
the  importance  of  recreation  in  these  days.  Without  for  a 
moment  disparaging  the  absolute  need  of  recreation  for  all 
busy  men,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  danger  of  the  present 
day  is  to  give  an  excessive  place  to  it.  Sometimes  one  imagines 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  energy  of  Britons  goes  into  the 
knocking  about  of  balls.  When  one  considers  what  lime  and 
money  and  labour  are  devoted  to  billiards,  cricket,  football,  and 
golf,  this  statement  may  not  seem  excessive.  There  is  a  story 
of  Herbert  Spencer  playing  billiards  with  a  young  man.  The 
young  man  turned  out  to  be  very  skilful,  whereupon  the  philo- 
sopher visited  him  with  all  the  weight  of  his  moral  disapproba- 
tion. "  You  must,"  he  said,  "  have  wasted  your  life  before  you 
could  be  so  proficient  as  that."  Was  he  e.vaggerating  ?  I 
have  been  told  by  golfers  that  a  really  first-rate  amateur  golfer 
must  give  the  greater  part  of  his  strength  to  reach  his  position, 
and  to  keep  it.  That  means,  of  course,  that  he  cannot  bestow 
his  best  energy  on  his  business  in  life.  Is  golf  worth  it  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  any  man  should  be  first-rate  at  any  of  these  games 
and  do  any  good  work  for  the  world  .'  It  is  questions  like  these 
that  have  to  be  considered  by  those  who  would  do  their  duty 
to  God  and  man.  Whenever  any  foim  of  recreation  begins  to 
dominate  the  life  and  thoughts,  it  is  surely  doing  mischief.  The 
time  has  come  for  calling  a  halt  and  turning  to  something  else. 
There  is  no  civilised  country  gives  anything  like  the  amount  of 
attention  to  games  as  Great  Britain,  and  the  mania  for  sport 
has  been  increasing.  Will  this  help  Great  Britain  in  the  battle 
she  has  to  fight  against  the  world  .'' 

A  journalist  sends  me  the  following  letter  : 
I  am  a1)out  thirty  years  of  age.  I  experienced  Christian  con- 
versinn  ten  years  ago.  Have  worke<l  for  Christ  by  dealing  with 
individuals  as  opportunity  offered,  and  by  occasionally  talcing  a  small 
part  in  evangelistic  services.  From  various  causes,  I  have  not  done 
much  of  this  kind  of  work  lately,  but  purpose  "  taking  a  hand  "  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Could  you  advi.sc  one  or  two  books  (or  a  cour.se 
of  reading)  that  would  be  of  service  to  me?  I  wish  to  present  the 
evangelistic  message  in  as  modern  a  way  as  possil)le.  I  wish  to  present 
it  forcibly  and  [leisuasively,  and  to  call  on  men  to  come  to  immediate 
repentance.  I  have  very  frequently  to  deal  with  mcxiern  objections  to 
Chiistianity,  and  would  like  to  lie  fully  equipped  for  this  work.  I  want 
particularly  to  appeal  to  the  reason.  I  am  fairly  educated,  and  have 
lead  extensively.  I  find  no  <lifficully  in  holding  my  own  in  things  in- 
tellectual .ifi.iinst,  say,  university  men.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
given  you  enough  to  enable  you  to  advise  me  with  anything  like  exactness. 
In  reply,  I  should  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  continued 
usefulness  in  lay  preaching  to  have  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  theology  and  the  Bible.  I  should  recommend  my  corre- 
spondent to  study  very  carefully  Bishop  Moule's  "  Outlines  of 
Christian  Doctrine"  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  is.  6ii.),  and  also 
the  manual  on  "  Christian  Evidences,"  by  Prebendary  Row 
and  the  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  by  Dr.  Marciw 
Dods,  in  the  same  series.  He  should  also  study  some  good 
commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament,  Dr.  Dods  on  Genesis 
Dr.  George  Adam  Smith  on  Isaiah  and  the  Minor  Prophets,  in 
the  Expositor's  Bible  ;  on  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Dods  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  Dr.  Maclaren  on  Colossians.  If 
he  has  read  and  mastered  these  books,  he  will  have  an  excellent 
equipment  for  his  work.  In  order  to  see  how  preachers  apply 
the  results  of  study,  he  might  read  Dr.  Horton's  volume  on 
"The  Trinity,"  published  by  Horace  Marshall  [y.  6,/.),  and 
Mr.  Jowett's  volume  of  sermons,  ".Apostolic  Optimism."  But 
for  the  preparation  of  the  Spirit  there  is  nothing  half  so  good 
as  Spurgeon's  sermons,  and  every  preacher  would  be  benefited 
by  reading  one  each  Sunday  morning. 
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The    Rev.    Hugh    Price    Hughes,    M.A. 


BY    A    NEW 

IN  the  year  1847,  when  great  events  were  brewing  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  when  stout  Parliamentarians 
scarcely  realised  that  in  a  few  months'  time  the  Chartists 
would  be  battering  at  the  doors  of  the  House,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  was  born  in  a  grey  old  house  in  Spilman 
Street,  Carmarthen,  not  far  from  the  winding  Towy,  on  which 
the  old  town  stands.  This  reference  to  political  events  is 
not  ill-fitting  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  lived  ever  since 
in  the  closest  intimacy  with  them,  following  events  every- 
where with  a  keenness  that  characterises  ministers  of  State 
rather    than    ministers 


WRITER 

with  a  basket  under  his  arm,  was  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes'  mother ;  and  the  clearness  of  her  complexion, 
which  never  dimmed  with  the  years,  and  the  elasticity  of 
her  tread,  were  a  marvel  even  in  Carmarthen,  famous  at 
that  time  for  the  good  looks  of  its  women.  The  blood 
of  Israel  was  in  her  veins,  and  she  knew  how  to  make  a 
bargain  and  choose  a  chicken  at  the  market.  Truth  to 
tell,  as  her  children  reached  maturity,  the  domestic  sphere 
became  too  narrow  for  her  energies.  Her  brilliance  and 
unrivalled   conversational    powers   were    foin    to   scintillate 

over  the  narrow  horizon 


of  religion.  The  de- 
tails of  a  new  Budget, 
the  tendencies  of  a 
legislative  departure, 
education,  vaccination, 
the  latest  projects  of 
foreign  potentates,  are 
all  within  the  province 
of  one  who  would 
claim  the  world  as  his 
parish. 

Equally  suggestive 
also  and  indicative  of 
the  man  to  be  were 
the  natural  surround- 
ings of  the  little  town. 
On  all  sides  the  kindly 
green  hills  of  Wales 
smiled  down  upon  the 
townspeople  as  they 
walked  along  the  shores 
of  the  Towy  and  gab- 
bled Welsh  nineteen 
to  the  dozen  in  the 
market-place.  At  heart 
Mr.  Hughes  is  as 
Welsh  as  the  Welsh 
hills,  and  has  never 
been  contaminated  by 
his  Anglo-Saxon  en- 
vironment. When 
pleased  and  excited,  his 
voice  assumes  the 
caressing  and  staccato 
accent  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  Towy  valley. 
While  his  public  career 
has  largely  been  that  of 
a  fighter  and  reformer,  he  has  never  lost  the  kindly  and 
urbane  instincts,  a  humanity  and  simplicity,  together  with 
a  certain  child-likeness,  that  would  astonish  many  who 
know  him  only  on  the  platform  and  as  the  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Times. 

There  was  a  wide  charity  even  about  Spilman  Street. 
At  one  end  was  the  county  gaol,  at  the  other  the  parish 
church.  Jumbled  along  its  sides  were  tiny  public-houses 
flanking  commodious  dwelling-houses,  so  that  the  most 
distinguished  persons  were  able  to  shake  hands  out  of 
window  with  neighbours  who  took  life  with  all  the 
Bohemian  ea.sy-goingness  that  a  Celtic  descent  permits. 

On  Saturday  mornings,  first  to  walk  down  Spilman 
Street,  followed  by  the  faithful   servitor  of  the  household 
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of  Carmarthen  social 
topics.  But  her  mantle 
has  descended  upon 
her  son,  and  in  the 
columns  of  the  Metho- 
dist Times,  in  the  ten- 
sion of  debate,  in 
personal  force  and 
conviction,  in  conver- 
sational fire,  her  powers 
find  transmutation  and 
a  wider  channel.  None 
could  be  more  charm- 
ing than  she  when  she 
chose,  and  to  her 
babies  she  was  the 
most  devoted  of 
mothers.  Her  eldest 
son  (the  subject  of  this 
article),  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  in 
infancy,  absorbed  not 
a  little  of  her  strength 
and  anxious  care. 

A  saintly  heritage 
flowed  in  full  measure 
from  Dr.  John  Hughes, 
Mr.  Price  Hughes' 
father.  His  fine  stature 
and  magnificent  head 
were  conspicuous  and 
beloved  for  miles 
around.  To  walk  with 
him  through  the  streets 
was  to  receive  an 
ovation.  Not  a  passer- 
by but  stopped  to  greet 
him,  and  his  hand  and 
stick  seemed  to  be  always  on  the  salute,  military-wise. 
The  children  would  lie  in  wait  for  him,  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  feint  of  fleeing  before  his  pretended  menaces. 
No  other  citizen  was  ever  heaped  with  such  honours 
and  offices  as  this  capable  medical  man  with  his  rare 
administrative  abilities.  The  list  of  them  would  add  a 
considerable  paragraph  to  the  present  article.  Yet  a  more 
modest  and  highly  sensitive  soul  never  breathed.  He 
preferred  to  perform  a  good  deed  in  the  most  secret  way 
possible,  but  in  the  fierce  light  of  Carmarthen  his  virtues 
could  not  be  hid.  Of  the  strong  individualities  that  went 
to  make  up  the  home  circle  his  was  the  quietest  and  the 
least  assertive.  Yet  how  he  could  blaze  sometimes  at  the 
Assizes  or  a  meeting  of  the  Guardians  or  the  School  Board, 
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and  amaze  the  easy-going  Welsh,  whose  moral  sense  lacks 
in  many  ways  Teutonic  keenness.  At  one  time,  indeed, 
he  was  known  as  Bismarck  in  certain  slack  circles  of 
Carmarthen  society,  though  the  title  caused  amusement 
among  those  who  knew  him.  His  position  as  .Army  Surgeon 
to  the  Militia,  as  well  as  his  other  public  offices  in  the 
county,  brought  him  in  touch  with  a  radius  of  social  life 
that  in  general  held  aloof  from  the  town,  so  that  he  and  his 
wife  could  have  had  an  exceedingly  wide  acquaintance  if 
they  had  so  chosen.  He  also  could  boast  a  strangely 
blended  ancestry.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hughes, 
was  the  St.  Francis  of  \Vales,  and  the  villages  teemed 
with  tales  of  his  fervour  and  gentleness,  in  which  the 
miraculous  element  was 
not  wanting.  His 
mother  in  her  youth 
was  the  belle  of  three 
counties,  but  after  com- 
ing under  the  influence 
of  the  Methodists  she 
forsook  the  world  and 
the  shows  of  it,  and 
ended  by  marrying 
Hugh  Hughes,  the 
saint  of  Wales.  To 
the  last  she  retained  the 
sprightliness  and  pride 
for  which  she  had 
been  famed,  and  it  was 
a  favourite  saying  of 
hers  that  if  she  were  to 
walk  round  the  town 
with  a  halfpenny  on 
her  forefinger  not  a 
soul  would  dare  to  take 
it  from  her — a  quaint 
way  of  saying  that, 
unlike  other  ladies,  she 
was  never  in  debt ! 
AVhat  wonder  that  the 
doctor's  family  showed 
many  antagonistic  cha- 
racteristics, and  not  a 
few  of  these  strove  in 

^the  breast  of  the  eldest 
son  ! 

Of  his  boyhood, 
what  little  there  was 
of  it — for  his  faculties 
quickly  matured — there 
are  vague  rumours.  He 
was  sent  away  to  school, 
and  was  seldom  at 
home ;  but  on  those  rare  occasions  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
riding  a  blind  white  pony  through  the  streets,  and  at 
twelve  years  of  age  would  regularly  sit  in  the  reading- 
room    to    peruse     the     papers     with     his    seniors.       His 

argumentative  powers  and  capability  for  grasping  and 
presenting  the   pith   of   a   subject   early   decided   him   to 

choose  the  Bar  as  his  calling.  But  there  were  deeper 
veins  in  him  than  this  struggling  to  the  light.  When  a 
small  child,  his  mother  found  him  out  in  the  garden  one 
night  in  the  pouring  rain,  praying  for  his  baby  sister,  who 
was  seriously  ill.  The  act,  in  its  impulsiveness  and  deep 
religious  feeling,  was  very  characteristic  of  the  man  to  be. 
At  thirteen,  as  he  sat  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a  row  of 

school-boys,  his  powers  submitted  themselves  to  the  Divine 
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bent,  in  response  to  the  summons  that  he  loves  to  recall. 
Shortly  after  we  hear  of  prayer  meetings  (his  sisters  were 
bribed  to  attend),  cottage  meetings  for  old  women,  and 
then,  standing  above  them  all,  the  first  sermon  of  a  boy 
of  scarcely  fifteen,  preached  in  Carmarthen  amid  great  local 
excitement.  He  had  now  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  enter 
the  Methodist  Ministry,  his  father's  approval  being  evinced 
by  the  often-quoted  note  : 

"My  dear  Boy, 

"  I  would  rather  you  be  a  Methodist  preacher  than 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"John  Hughes." 

In  after  years  men, 
struck  by  the  diversity 
of  his  gifts,  have  ex- 
claimed that  Mr. 
Hughes  should  never 
have  been  a  Methodist 
preacher,  but  a  politi- 
cian, or,  as  a  military 
gentleman  made  bold 
to  remark  the  other  day, 
a  "general."  But  those 
who  really  know  him 
know  that  Mr.  Hughes 
could  only  have  been 
one  thing — a  member 
of  that  preaching  order 
to  which  his  grandfather 
belonged.  Something 
was  irrecoverably  de- 
cided that  Sunday  night 
at  Swansea,  and  was  to 
colour  his  life  ever 
after,  as  he  yielded  him- 
self more  and  more 
ardently  to  the  Divine 
guidance  of  which  he 
has  always  been  so 
conscious. 

His  words  were 
destined  to  become,  as 
the  Greeks  said,  winged, 
and  to  strike  home  to 
the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  This 
clear,  vivid  religious 
experience  is  always 
felt  by  those  who  come 
into  contact  with  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  he  has  never  suffered  from  the  doubts 
and  qualms  which  beset  other  men.  The  horizon  of 
religious  thought  to  him  is  singularly  clear  and  alpine, 
the  respective  summits  being  well  defined  against  the 
all-pervading  blue.  Gloriously  alpine,  too,  are  the  breezes 
that  blow  from  these  summits,  laden  with  health  and 
strength.  Perhaps  this  tendency  of  Mr.  Hughes'  thought 
to  form  a  harmonious,  well-defined  pattern  gives  it  its 
ecclesiastical  colouring  at  times,  and  drives  terror  into 
the  breasts  of  ultra-Nonconformity.  From  the  first 
vivid  conception  of  a  personal  relationship  and  peace 
with  God,  he  has  gone  on  in  later  years  to  astonish 
certain  portions  of  the  religious  world  with  his  concep- 
tion of  the  Church   and  its  work    in   the  world.      Some, 
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indeed,  are  so  terrified  that  they  see  in  him  no  longer 
the  descendant  of  the  gentle  Friar  of  Wales,  but  an 
ecclesiastic  hatching  dread  schemes  of  Methodist  bishops, 
confirmation  ceremonials,  and  liturgical  services.  But 
though  his  energies  flow  in  one  copious  channel,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  overflow  at  the  banks,  and  it  is  for  this 
many-sidedness  that  the  young  so  often  accord  him  their 
enthusiastic  support.  He  is  as  anxious  to  glean  wisdom 
from  their  lips  as  they  from  his,  and  will  listen  with  the 
keenest  interest  and  amusement  to  their  experiences  ;  for 
his  native  hills,  as  I  have  tried  to  intimate,  are  genial  and 
Welsh,  not  i\.)pine. 

Mr.  Hughes,  when  he  had  once  decided  his  calling, 
lost  no  time,  and  pressed  forward,  as  he  has  done  ever 
since.  By  fifteen  he  had  read  Butler's  "Analogy,"  and 
was  so  far  ahead  of  the  other  boys  at  school  that  his 
father  took  him  away,  considering  it  more  profitable  for 
him  to  pursue  his  studies  at  home.  At  seventeen  he 
entered  Richmond  College  to  train  for  the  ministry, 
where  he  spent  four  years,  an  extra  year  being  accorded 
to  so  clever  and  zealous  a  student.  He  was  great  at 
cricket  in  those  days,  and  incited  his  comrades  in  the 
field  by  abjuring  them  in  his  native  tongue.  But  this 
form  of  exercise  was  a  grief  to  his  Methodist  grand- 
mother, who  deplored  it  as  a  worldly  amusement  not 
suitable  for  a  preacher.  By  eighteen  he  had  met  the 
lady  who  was  to  be  his  wife — Miss  Catherine  Barret,  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Barret,  the  Governor  of 
the  College.  To  a  certain  extent,  despite  the  dicta  of 
the  wise,  men  are  dependent  upon  their  star  for  their 
success  or  non-success  in  this  life,  if  we  take  success  to 
mean  the  opportunity  of  unfolding  what  is  within  one. 
Yet  it  may  be  argued  in  contradiction  that  the  secret  of 
success  is  to  find  and  buy  up  opportunity,  which  is  Mr. 
Hughes'  method,  and  never  more  so,  to  judge  from  accounts, 
than  when  he  met  the  lady  whom  he  wished  to  become 
his  wife.  To  say  that  Mrs.  Hughes  has  been  an  incal- 
culable aid  to  her  husband  is  to  misstate  the  case.  To  say 
that  she  has  co-operated  with  him  in  the  way  that  one 
man  aids  another  is  manifestly  insufficient,  though  the  last 
fourteen  years,  during  which  she  has  worked  with  him 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  West  London  Mission,  tempts 
the  employment  of  the  simile.  The  editor  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews  drew  some  years  ago  a  terrific  picture  of 
what  Mr.  Hughes  would  have  been  if  he  had  remained 
unmarried.  A  species  of  modern  Elijah  was  presented 
to  us,  who  issued  from  time  to  time  in  a  hair  shirt 
and  with  terrible  aspect  to  rebuke  the  world  for  its 
sins.  Then  amid  suitable  thunders  and  lightnings 
the  hermit  retired  to  his  solitary  cave,  there  to  write 
leaders  compared  to  which  the  present  exuberances  in  the 
Methodist  Times  are  as  mere  milk  and  water.  Mr.  Stead 
does  not  know  Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  vision  is  scarcely 
just. 

None  the  less,  though  overstated,  it  contains  a  truth. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  portion  of  Mr.  Hughes' 
life-work  without  Mrs.  Hughes.  Though  in  later  years 
she  has  been  more  to  the  fore,  her  influence  and  co- 
operation were  always  there,  as  retiring  and  modest  as 
herself.  It  is  not  generally  known,  jjerhaps,  that  her  first 
speeches  made  on  behalf  of  the  West  London  Mission 
were  preceded  by  much  inward  agony,  though  she 
never  quailed  in  the  performance  of  what  she  considered 
an  imperative  duty.  The  public  role  that  gradually 
forced  itself  upon  her  was  such  a  new  departure  in 
the  eyes  of  her  family  and  friends  that  wonder  and 
hostility  were  curiously  blended.       But  Mrs.  Hughes  has 


justified  the  famous  epithet  that  Kingsley  accords  one 
of  his  heroines — "  She  knew  her  work,  and  she  did  it " ; 
and  few  finer  things  have  been  said  about  a  woman  than 
this. 

We  shall  not  attempt  in  this  short  article  to  trace  or 
indicate  the  details  of  Mr.  Hughes'  life-work,  though  much 
might  be  said  of  his  work  for  temperance,  social  purity, 
and  political  and  municipal  reform.  'I'he  early  years  of 
ministerial  work  also,  which  preceded  his  final  residence 
in  London,  present  us  with  a  long  list  of  effort  and 
enterprise.  His  congregations  were  not  only  stirred 
to  diviner  things,  but  told  exactly  how  to  put  them 
there  and  then  into  practice.  Alongside  with  this- 
active  outer  life  he  read  omnivorously  and  widely,  and 
while  in  full  circuit  work  at  Dulwich  obtained,  unknown 
to  his  congregation  and  superintendent,  the  London 
M.A.  degree.  But  all  this,  though  it  contains,  does  not 
epitomise  his  contribution  to  his  time.  It  is  rather 
through  these  and  other  God-given  faculties  and  oppor- 
tunities that  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  [lermitted  to  raise  two- 
lasting  monuments  : 

(i)  The  internal  reform  and  expansion  of  Methodism  ;; 

(2)  The  West  London  Mission. 

Fifty  years  ago  Wesleyan  Methodism  was  in  danger 
of  sinking  into  an  insignificant  .society,  out  of  touch 
with  the  world  and  modern  life.  To-day  Methodists- 
realise  that  they  are  members  of  one  great  Church,  with 
a  part  to  play  in  the  world's  history,  and  they  seek 
everywhere  for  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  those 
like-minded  with  themselves.  So  we  have  the  still  wider 
movement  which  seeks  to  bind  together  in  close  ties 
of  friendship  and  common  aims  the  various  Evangelical 
and  Free  Churches,  and  a  representative  council  meets 
every  year  for  this  purpose.  Its  most  surprising  achieve- 
ment has  been  the  drawing  up  of  a  common  Catechism, 
something  "  so  unprecedented,"  to  quote  Mr.  Hughes"^ 
expression,  who  exhausted  blandishment  and  rhetoric 
in  the  compilation  of  it,  "that  I  cannot  cease  mar- 
velling at  the  thought  of  it!"  "Oh,  to  dream  of  it  r 
— ^Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Congregationalists  consenting 
to  express  the  fundamentals  of  their  belief  in  the  same 
terms." 

One  of  the  first  outcomes  of  the  Forward  Movement 
was  not  only  the  Methodist  Times,  but  an  outbreak  of 
Mission  Centres  all  over  the  land.  For  if  Mr.  Hughes- 
can  fly  in  the  face  of  ministerial  prejudice,  and  start  a 
conference  for  the  discu.ssion  of  social  and  municipal 
themes  on  Sunday  afternoons,  he  can  also,  as  President 
of  the  Methodist  Conference,  hold  conventions  through- 
out the  land  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Churches.  By  quoting  his  intimate  connection  with 
the  new  movement,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he- 
is  the  sole  originator  of  it.  Many  other  gifted  men 
have  aided  in  its  development,  and  will  aid  surely,  as- 
their  ajiprehensions  are  removed ;  for  the  new-world 
Methodism,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all  worthy  of  its  callin"'. 
must  embrace  men  of  many  different  gifts  and  tempers 
of  mind.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that 
Mr.  Hughes  has  more  staying  power  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  A  saying  of  his  father's  may  reassure  the- 
fearful :  "  I  am  always  expecting  Hugh  to  do  something, 
rash,  but  he  never  does."  At  the  back  of  the  impulsive 
Celt  is  somebody  quite  statesm.inlike,  not  averse  to  quoting 
precedent,  horrified,  in  fact,  at  the  neglect  of  doing 
so.  There  is  so  much  lying  fallow  in  Mr.  Hughes  that 
I  tremble  to  think  of  the  developments  that  may  occur 
in    another     world    and     era     of    evolution.       Not     the 
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least  will  be  the  artistic  and  humanistic,  for  which 
his  active  life  has  left  him  so  far  too  little  leisure; 
but  which,  I  trust,  will  come  more  to  the  fore,  now 
that  his  health  necessitates  a  less  strenuous  form  of 
existence. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Hughes  and  his  wife  enjoved  a 
holiday  in  Italy,  and  he  returned  enamoured  of  the  Old 
Masters,  though  he  has  since  confessed  that  ancient 
sculpture  affords  him  completer  satisfaction.  The  mens 
Sana  i?i  corpore  sano  appeals  to  Mr.  Hughes,  and  his 
favourite  type  of  Madonna  is  Bellini's.  "  She  looks  as 
if  she  would  make  such  a  good  mother."  More  recently 
he  has  paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  has  recorded  his  impressions  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Methodist  Times,  shortly  to  appear  in  book  form. 
Every  page  glows  with  vivid  descriptions  of  his  sur- 
roundings. Now  it  is  the  starry  Mediterranean  night, 
and  one  can  scarcely  breathe  for  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  it,  for  the  thought  that  embosomed  on  these  gently 
rocking  waters  are  the  Isles  of  Greece, 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sang. 

Again,  it  is  the  Holy  Land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethany.  A  turbaned  stranger  mounts  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  passes  the  carriage  in  which  the  travellers  are 
seated.  So  two  thousand  years  ago  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth  might  have  toiled  His  solitary  way,  in  a  burning 
Oriental  sun,  in  the  same  attire,  watched  by  the  same 
unchanging  hills.  Instantly  Mr.  Hughes  springs  from  his 
carriage  and  finishes  the  ascent  on  foot — "  Shall  I  ride 
while  my  Master  is  forced  to  walk?"^so  tensely  present  to 
him  is  the  vision  that  the  figure  evokes. 

But  Mr.  Hughes'  personality  is  most  felt,  not  even 
amid  such  scenes,  but  nearer  home,  in  what  I  have 
ventured  to  call  the  second  monument  of  his  life— the 
West  London  Mission,  which  is  not  his  monument 
alone,  but  also  that  of  his  wife.  Though  the  Mission 
belongs  to  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  Methodist 
people,  it  has  the  glory  of  counting  among  its  sisters, 
helpers,  and  friends  persons  who  are  not  Methodists, 
but  who  are  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  romantic  and 
generous  spirit  in  which  the  Mission  is  conceived.  Its 
charm  and  individuality  lie  in  its  conception  of  personal 
holiness.  "  A  holy  state,"  says  Mr.  Hughes  "  is  a 
healthy  state."  And  if  the  niissioners  can  present  to 
London  and  the  world  (for  the  Mission  is  eagerly  watched 
by  the  religious  world  all  through  America  and  the 
Colonies)  the  spectacle  of  a  sane,  generous,  and 
beautiful  Evangelicism,  they  will  render  a  greater 
service  to  humanity  than  they  dream  of.  This,  indeed, 
may  be  the  outcome  of  all  Mr.  Hughes'  endeavours, 
so  continually  and  so  inevitably  criticised  by  his  friends 
and  opponents.  None  the  less,  Mr.  Hughes  has  been 
privileged  to  receive  success,  honours,  and  friends  in 
his  day  without  stint,  while  many  another  good  man 
has  trod  the  winepress  of  life  in  solitude,  with  but  little 
human  solace  and  companionship.  Awful,  indeed,  in 
their  mystery  are  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  men,  in  their  bewilderment, 
should  resort  to  consulting  the  stars,  in  the  hope  that 
perchance  in  their  mysterious  courses  is  found  the 
secret  of  happiness  and  prosperity  on  earth.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  most  auspicious  portent  in  Mr.  Hughes' 
horoscope  was  that  which  occuried  forty-one  years  ago, 
when  he  first  submitted  his  being  to  the  Divine,  a  sub- 
mission which  is  continually  renewed. 


**  More  than  Conquerors  *' 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durh.\m 

THE  last  article  ended  with  those  great  words  of 
St.  Paul — one  word  in  his  Greek — "  more  than 
conquerors"  (Rom.  viii.  37).  He  speaks  of  "more  than 
conquest "  in  view  of  some  of  the  outward  terrors  and 
fears  of  the  Christian  in  a  time  of  persecution,  such  as 
those  now  hanging  over  our  beloved  brethren  and  sisters 
in  China.  But  we  may  quote  his  words  as  equally  appli- 
cable to  our  immediate  subject,  the  temptations  of  the 
more  ordinary  path  of  the  believer.  For  the  whole  deep 
secret  of  victory,  for  all  Christians  alway.s,  lies  where  St.  Paul 
says  it  lies  for  the  persecuted  saints.  It  comes  "through 
Him  that  loved  us."  And  He  can  give  "  more  than 
conquest,"  where  He  gives  conquest  at  all. 

What  is  it  to  be  "more  than  conqueror"?  It  is,  to  reap 
positive  benefit  from  the  battle.  A  fight  may  be  fought, 
and  in  a  sense  may  be  won,  yet  so  as  to  bring  no  positive 
result,  or  little.  The  victor  may  just  "  retain  the  field,"  but 
no  more  ;  he  may  find  the  enemy  even  more  daring  on  the 
morrow.  But  a  fight  may  be  fought,  and  much  more  than 
the  fight  be  won.  A  kingdom  may  be  laid  at  the  con- 
queror's feet.  And  more  ;  in  the  fight,  as  it  is  reviewed, 
the  secrets  of  future  and  fuller  victories  may  lie  disclosed, 
ready  for  use. 

How  may  victory  in  temptation  prove  more  than 
victory  ?  How  may  we  come  out  "  more  than  conquerors"? 
By  our  going  on  from  that  particular  victory  more  conscious 
of  the  certainty  of  our  failure  apart  from  Christ.  By  our 
looking  back  and  seeing  how,  the  ne.xt  time,  the  release  and 
deliverance  may  be  made  yet  more  complete,  by  our  sum- 
moning in  the  Lord  more  instantly  and  more  simply.  By 
a  deeper  insight  into  that  far-reaching  word  (i  Peter  i.  7), 
''the  trial  of  your  faith  is  precious  "  ;  not  only  the  faith,  but 
the  trial  of  the  faith.  Let  us  ponder  that  fact,  and  then 
the  next  trial,  perhaps  some  mortification  to  our  self-esteem, 
or  self-importance,  will  find  us  more  truly  "  hidden,  in 
Him,"  from  the  old  "occasion  of  falling." 

We  shall  be  "  more  than  conquerors  "  if  we  come  out 
and  go  on  more  conscious  of  the  preciousness  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  of  the  blessedness  of  Prayer;  if  we  have 
learnt,  at  the  feet  of  our  Liberator,  more  hatred  of  what  He 
hates,  more  longing  to  be  conformed  to  His  fair,  ble.ssed 
Likeness. 

Above  all,  we  shall  be  "more  than  .conquerors"  if  we  have 
so  truly  overcome  by  Him,  and  Him  alone,  that  He,  more 
than  ever,  shall  be  to  us  "  a  stone  most  precious."  He  has 
proved  Himself  our  Victory.  And  so  we  look  in  His  face 
again,  conscious  afresh  of  His  unspeakable  reality.  And 
behold,  it  is  "the  King,"  not  only  in  His  strength  but  "in 
His  beauty  "  ;  "  all  our  salvation,  and  all  our  desire  '-  :  "  the 
Beloved  "  ;  "  Christ  which  is  our  Life." 

And  they  who  meet  temptation,  be  it  what  it  may,  so 
seeing  Him,  shall  indeed  put  their  feet  upon  the  neck  of 
the  enemy. 

"Will  you  tell  me  your  secret?"  said  an  honoured 
friend  of  mine,  as  he  left  a  house  where  the  loving  host  had 
shone  with  a  singular  "  beauty  of  holiness  "  in  his  eyes. 
''  Will  you  tell  me  your  secret  of  peace  and  victory,  which 
seems  never  to  fail  ?  "  "  There  is  no  mystery  in  my  case," 
said  the  other.  "  If  God  enables  me  at  all  to  glorify  Him, 
it  is  through  the  simple  means  of  keeping  close  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

And  to  bring  us,  and  to  keep  us,  close  to  Him,  is  the 
work  of  that  ever-blessed  Spirit,  "  which  they  that  believe 
on   Him  receive." 
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Pergamos  as   It    Is 

BY  MRS.  W.  M.  RAMSAY 


PERGAMOS,  whose  ancient  name  survives  in  the 
modern  Bergama,  is  by  far  the  most  picturesque 
of  the  Seven  Churches.  It  lies  in  the  corner  of  a  beautiful 
plain,  nestled,  as  it  were,  in  an  angle  of  the  mountains 
that  enclose  it  on  the  west  and  north,  and  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  which  the  town  is  partly  built.  To  the  north  a 
high,  rounded  hill  rises  between  two  deep,  wild  glens,  down 
each  of  which  flows  a  stream,  that  on  the  west — the 
"  Bergama  chai " — winding  through  the  town  before,  like 
the  "  Kestel  chai  "  on  the  east,  it  joins  the  Caicos  in  the 
plain.  This  lofty  hill  was  the  site  of  the  first  city  of 
Pergamos,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  far-away 
ages.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Acropolis  still  crown  its 
head,  and  its  steep  slopes  are  covered  with  the  remains 
of  the  magnificent  buildings  that  helped  to  make  the  city's 
glory.  Theatres,  temples,  churches,  the  famous  library — 
whose  200,000  volumes  Antony,  on  conquering  the  city, 
took  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  Cleopatra — the  palace 
of  the  kings,  and  the  great  altar  of  Zeus— as  big  as  an 
ordinary  temple — have  all  been  uncovered  in  recent  years 
by  the  excavations  made  by  the  German  Government.  My 
husband,  who  has  seen  almost  e\ery  important  place  in 
Asia  Minor,  says  that  Pergamos  is  the  most  regal  city  of 
the  land. 

On  the  hills  to  the  west,  and  scattered  through  the 
modern  town,  are  the  remains  of  later  date.  There  is  a 
Roman  theatre  in  the  hillside,  and  a  wonderful  Roman 
amphitheatre  built  over  the  deep  gorge  of  a  little  stream, 
a  tributary  of  the  River  Selinus  (the  "  Bergama  chai "),  so 


that  evidently  the  arena  could  be  flooded  at  will,  and 
aquatic  amusements  lend  variety  to  the  games  and  sports. 
These  ancient  Pergamenians,  indeed,  seem  to  have  taken 
great  joy  in  the  bountiful  supply  of  waters  with  which 
Nature  had  provided  them.  They  thought  nothing  of 
altering  the  course  of  a  stream,  or  part  of  it,  by  turning 
the  water  into  an  artificial  channel.  Such  channels  remain 
to  tb's  day  to  tell  the  tale.  They  had  a  fashion  of  building 
houses  like  bridges  over  the  streams,  and  the  fashion  still 
persists.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  magnificent  Roman  bath,  the  building  still  in  a 
wonderfully  good  state  of  preservation.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  elaborate  "  water  system "  of  the  baths  is 
plainly  traceable,  tourists  continue  to  regard  the  building 
as  the  Church  of  St.  John.  It  is  now  used  as  an  oil- 
factory.  All  along  the  course  of  the  river,  as  it  flow^s 
round  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  and  through  the  town,  the 
rocky  banks  are  cut  and  built  into  little  quays  and  balconies 
and  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  water.  This  was  no 
sordid  place  of  commerce,  I  am  sure.  The  river  is  not 
large  enough,  or  the  quays  and  balconies  on  a  sufficient 
scale,  for  that.  The  river  banks  were,  without  doubt,  the 
fashionable  lounging-place  of  the  gay  citizens  of  this  gay 
city  and  of  the  numerous  visitors  who  flocked  to  it. 
Pergamos  was  a  great  health  resort.  No  wonder  !  The 
air  is  delicious,  the  climate  exquisite,  the  situation  and 
surroundings  charming,  and  the  pure  and  abundant  waters 
a  joy  for  ever.  Not  that  the  people  who  came  to  be 
cured  thought  about  these  things,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
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ANCIENT  STREET  ON  THE  ACROPOLIS 


They  came  to  be  cured  by  the  god  Asklepios,  the  presiding 
deity  of  the  city,  who  prescribed  for  them  in  dreams,  and 
whose  priests  also  gave  them  advice.  But  naturally  visitors 
to  a  health  resort  liked  to  enjoy  themselves  then  as  they 
do  now,  and  they  would  find  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
doing  so.  One  can  picture  those  rich  and  fashionable 
invalids  and  their  light-hearted  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances on  warm  summer  afternoons  or  moonlight 
nights  strolling  along  the  river  bank,  or  reclining 
upon  rich  carpets  and  cushions  on  those  dainty 
balconies  that  overhang  the  stream,  listening  to 
the  strains  of  music,  or  to  the  gentle  ripple  and 
rush  of  the  water,  or  to  their  own  more  or  less 
entertaining  talk  ;  while  above  them  towered  the 
high  Acropolis  hill,  its  white  marble  theatre  and 
temples  gleaming  in  the  golden  sunshine  or  turned 
to  silver  in  the  clear,  pale  light  of  the  moon.  So 
they  lived  and  laughed,  like  other  light-hearted 
people,  and  took  their  pleasure  from  day  to  day, 

Till  in  due  time,  one  Ijy  one, 
Some   with  lives  that  came   to  nothinj;,   some   with   deeds 

as   well  undone, 
Death   stepped    tacitly  and    took    them    where    they   never 

see  the  sun. 

The  Pergamenians  were  very  proud  of  their 
city.  It  was  a  regal  city — the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom— and  they  were  proud  of  its  power,  proud  of 
its;  splendour,  proud  of  its  beauty.  Its  great  theatre  could 
accommodate  many  thousands  of  spectators;  its  temples 
were  magnificent ;  its  mighty  altar  to  Zeus,  forty  feet  high, 
was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  temples  are 
gone;  the  great  theatre,  with  its  tiers  of  broken  seats, 
is    little   more  than  a  hollow  in    the  hillside ;  the   mighty 


altar  of  Zeus  is  levelled  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  when  we  saw  it  last  May  a  little  donkey  was 
feeding  coinfortably  on  the  grass  that  grew  up  between 
its  stones. 

The  glory  is  departed  !  Yet  how  these  splendid  ruins 
appeal  to  one  !  There  is  a  glamour  in  the  very  air  of  the 
place — something  that  draws  one  like  a  spell,  and  makes 
one  realise  what  the  power  of  the  old  pagan  worship  over 
its  votaries  must  have  been,  when  the  gods  actually  dwelt 
in  the  midst  of  the  people,  dazzling  them  with  their 
splendour  of  temple  and  ritual,  and  terrifying  them  by  the 
very  nearness  of  their  power. 

When  the  message  was  sent  to  the  Church  at  Pergamos, 
the  city  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory  and  the  heathen  gods 
at  the  zenith  of  their  fame.  The  words  of  the  message 
show  to  what  temptations  the  first  Christians  in  such  a 
city  were  exposed.  The  throne  of  Satan  was  there — Satan 
dwelt  in  their  midst.  Yet  although  some  had  apparently 
succumbed  to  the  teaching  of  Balaam,  others  had  stood 
fast  by  their  faith.  There  had  already  been  one  Christian 
martyr.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Pergamenian 
Christianity;  but  Pergamos  was  a  bishopric  in  Byzantine 
times,  and  was   for   many  centuries   a  great  city.     There 
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is  little  trace  now  of  early  Christianity.  Excavations  may 
perhaps  reveal  more.  On  the  Acropolis  the  sites  of  one  or 
two  churches  have  been  discovered,  one  of  them  on  the  spot 
that  had  before  been  occupied  by  the  Teinple  of  Athena.  A 
few  scattered  stones  and  the  ground  plan  are  all  that  remains 
of  it.  In  the  town  the  Byzantine  Church  of  St.  Sophia  has 
been  turned  into  a  mosque  by  the  Turks.  It  is  in  a 
pitiable  condition  of  filth  and  dilapidation. 

The  views  from  the  Acropolis  are  wonderfully  beautiful. 
Looking  southward,  one  gets  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  roofs 
of  the  town  lying  far  down  below.  In  the  plain  just  in 
front  of  the  town  are  three  huge  mounds,  arranged  in  a 
triangle — graves  of  mythological  heroes  and  heroines.  Then 
the  plain  stretches  far,  far  away  to  a  range  of  blue  hills, 
beyond  which  the  "  Two  Brothers,"  two  mountain  peaks 
near  Smyrna,  are  clearly  seen,  while  away  to  the  west  the 
mountains  of  Lesbos  are  also  in  sight.  Looking  north, 
one  has  a  lovely  view  of  the  deep,  romantic  glens  down 
which  flow  the  streams  that  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene. 

The  climb  up  to  the  Acropolis  is  long  and  arduous. 
The  guide-book  says  you  can  get  horses  to  take  you  up,  but 
we  walked.     A  Greek,  who  looks  after  a  little  museum  on 
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the  hill  and  makes  himself  generally  useful,  came  with  us 
to  keep  us  in  the  right  way.  The  road  winds  upwards  in 
long  zigzags,  steep  and  rough,  and  there  is  no  shelter  from 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  But  every  here  and  there 
the  hillside  blazed  with  masses  of  lovely  yellow  broom. 
Just  inside  the  Acropolis  our  guide  conducted  us  at  once 
to  what  he  called  a  cafe,  where  he  advised  us  to  rest  and 
refresh  ourselves  with  coffee  before  going  farther.  We  were 
only  too  glad.  The  cafe  consisted  of  a  simple  wooden 
shed,  and  the  keeper  of  it,  an  ancient  Turk,  who  also  filled 
the  role  of  watchman  on  the  Acropolis,  lay  fast  asleep  on 
the  floor.  The  Greek  unceremoniously  roused  him,  and 
demanded  coffee.  He  said  it  would  take  some  time  to 
prepare,  as  he  had  no  fire  ready  ;  and  we  replied  that,  in 
that  case,  we  should  partake  of  it  on  our  return,  and  went 
off  to  explore  the  ruins.     When  we  came  back,  hotter  and 


One  of  them,  the  business  agent  of  a  friend  of  ours  in 
Smyrna,  called  upon  us  at  our  "  hotel."  When  we  enquired 
about  the  proportion  of  Christians  among  the  people,  he 
replied,  "  Half  of  the  population  are  Turks,  a  fourth  are 
Christians,  and  the  other  fourth  are  Armenians  and  Jews." 
Poor  Armenians  !  But  this  is  how  they  are  always  regarded 
by  the  ordinary  Greeks.  The  latter  consider  no  one  a 
Christian  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Orthodox  (Greek) 
Church. 

The  "  hotel "  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  A  narrow 
passage  unites  its  tiny  yard  with  the  bazaars.  Its  ground 
floor  is  occupied  by  a  cafe,  a  restaurant,  a  stable,  and 
various  offices.  The  guest-rooms  are  above,  and  are  reached 
by  a  narrow,  outside  stair.  Our  rooms  and  some  others 
opened  on  a  corridor,  which  was  used  by  the  Greek 
hotel-keeper  as  a  storeroom  for  oil-cans,  etc.,  and  by  us  as 
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more  tired  than  before,  and,  taking  refuge  in  the  welcome 
shelter  of  the  shed,  asked  for  our  coffee,  the  ancient  man 
went  forth  to  gather  sticks  to  light  the  fire  to  boil  the  water 
to  make  the  coffee  !  More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  we 
arose  and  returned  to  the  town  and  our  hotel. 

Pergamos  is  still  a  prosperous  place,  even  under  Turkish 
rule,  although  its  aspect  is  that  of  the  ordinary  dirty  and 
dilapidated  Turkish  town.  As  in  ancient  times  it  was 
famous  for  its  parchment  and  its  ointment,  it  is  now 
famous  for  (among  other  things)  its  leather  and  its  oil. 
We  tried  to  buy  shoes  made  of  this  famous  leather ;  but, 
alas  !  the  only  shoes  we  could  induce  the  shoemakers  to 
show  us  had  been  "  made  in  Germany,"  and  these  we  did 
not  desire. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Turkey,  the  Greeks  are  the 
active  and  energetic  part  of  the  population,  and  they 
have   much    of    the    trade   and    business    in   their   hands. 


a  dining-room.  The  windows,  which  were  a  good  deal 
broken,  overlooked  the  yard,  but  gave  us  also  a  view  of 
the  Roman  theatre  on  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  town. 
The  food,  which  was  brought  from  the  restaurant,  was 
good.  All  the  time  we  were  in  the  hotel  we  could  hear 
the  click  of  billiard  balls  through  the  open  windows  of  the 
cafe,  and  the  talk  of  the  players,  who  carried  on  their  game 
far  into  the  night.  Such  incongruous  gleams  of  Western 
civilisation  in  the  midst  of  Turkey's  Oriental  darkness  are 
becoming  quite  common.  During  the  last  few  years  the 
carriage  known  as  a  "  victoria  "  has  been  introduced  into 
the  country.  It  is  said  that  there  are  two  of  them  in 
Bergama  :  one  is  the  private  possession  of  a  rich  Turk  ; 
the  other,  driven  by  a  Greek  of  brigandish  aspect,  met  us 
by  appointment  at  Soma,  the  railway  terminus,  and  con- 
veyed us  to  our  destination.  The  drive,  through  beautiful 
scenery,  takes  six  hours. 
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Soma  is  a 
small  Turkish 
town  of  little 
i  mportance. 
The  station  is 
about  a  mile 
away.  The 
train  from 
Smyrna  ar- 
rives at  seven 
in  the  evening 
and  returns  at 
■six  in  the 
jiiorning,  so 
that  travellers 
Avho  do  not 
■care  to  drive 
about  the 
country  by 
night  are  glad 
to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ac- 
commodation 
•offered  by  a 
very  primitive 
inn  beside  the 
station.     The 

inn  is  "  run ''  by  a  well-meaning  but  ignorant  young 
Greek  couple,  who  have  embarked  on  this  career  with 
no  e.\perience  of  life  beyond  that  of  a  Turkish  village. 
There  were  four  guest-rooms,  the  largest  of  which  contained 
six  bed.steads,  .so  that  there  was  no  space  left  for  anything 
else ;  while  each  of  the  smaller  rooms  was  provided 
also  with  as  many  beds  as  could  be  crammed  into  it. 
The  landlord  and  his  wife  could  not  understand  why  a 
party  of  three  people  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  room 
containing  three  beds,  but  insisted  on  having  two  rooms 
■which  between  them  contained  .seven  !      What  was  to  be 


THE  ANCIENT   MARKET-PL.\CE 


done  with 
other  possible 
guests  if  we 
monopolised 
so  much 
space  ?  Final- 
ly, a  com- 
promise was 
arrived  at. 
My  husband 
and  son 
should  have 
the  room  with 
three  beds, 
and  they  — 
the  Greeks — 
would  give  up 
to  me  their 
own  particu- 
lar couch, 
which  was  in 
a  room  next 
the  kitchen 
on  the  oppo- 
site side  of 
the  yard. 
Thus  the 
rights  of  the  possible  visitors  (who,  by  the  way,  did  not  arrive) 
were  safe-guarded,  and  for  the  moment  everybody  was 
satisfied.  I  found  later,  however,  that  in  giving  up  their 
bed  to  me  they  did  not  include  the  bedroom,  which  they 
continued  to  use  freely  while  I  occupied  the  bed.  On 
our  return,  therefore,  I  preferred  to  sleep  on  a  particularly 
hard  sofa  in  the  tiny  salon.  And  all  the  time  there  were 
a  dozen  and  a  half  unoccupied  beds  on  the  other  side  of 
the  yard  ! 

One  can  leave  such  a  place  with  pleasure  and  remember 
it  without  regret. 


The  Man  who  Coined  his  Heart 


BY   W.   SCOTT   KING 


TH  K  pale  October  sun  shone  in  upon  a  room  where  a  man  was 
seated  at  a  small  table.  And  if  Father  Christmas  had  any 
of  his  get-up  prepared  there,  the  aspect  both  of  the  man  and  his 
abode  suggested  that  it  could  only  be  his  January  grave-clothes. 
Hut  no  ;  that  was  the  irony  of  it.  The  product  of  this  room  of 
shalibiness  and  gloom  had  for  years  past  gone  to  the  bright  and 
decorative  side  of  Christmas.  If  many  a  village  shop  window 
looked  attractively  seasonable,  if  a  neat  white  roll  tied  with 
green  ribbon  and  labelled  "  With  the  compliments  of  the  season  " 
was  slipped  in  with  the  groceries,  if  a  snow-covered  church  or 
a  helmeted  fireman  or  a  popular  general  looked  down  from 
above  the  chimney-piece  on  the  beef  and  plum-pudding,  it  was 
because  this  iron-grey  man  had  cudgelled  his  brains  since 
earliest  autumn  in  this  dingy,  uninspiring  ap:irtnient.  He  was 
a  designer  of  grocers'  Christmas  almanacks. 

This  year  the  usual  commission  from  the  city  house  for 
which  he  worked  was  unusually  late  in  coming,  and  he  was 
trying  not  to  feel  anxious.  Of  course  it  would  come— for  a 
dozen  years,  or  more,  it  always  had.  But  why  was  it  late  ? 
.Surely  he  had  pleased  them  by  his  designs.  They  had  never 
complained.  And  had  he  not  always  done  his  utmost  to  suit 
the  popular  sentiment  or  demand  of  the  liour  ?  He  pushed  the 
table  back  a  little  so  as  to  liberate  his  knees,  then,  rising  and 
going  to  a  small  cupboard  by  the  side  of  the  little  oil-stove,  he 
brought  to  the  table  a  pile  of  his  more  recent  artistic  efforts. 

The  sky  was  black  and  streaked  with  forks  of  lightning, 
and  amid  the  white,  boiling  waves  the  lifeboat  was  making  its 


gallant  way  towards  the  men  and  women  whose  frantic  gestures 
were  just  discernible  upon  the  deck  of  the  sinking  ship. 
That  was  in  the  year  i8 — ,  after  the  S/.  Kilda  had  gone 
down,  he  remembered,  and  he  knew  that  hardly  a  cottage 
wall  on  the  east  coast  was  without  it  at  that  very  day.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  east  coast,  and  less  of  the  structure  of  a 
lifeboat,  but  that  had  not  mattered.  Every  grocer  in  Yarmouth 
had  put  it  among  his  citrons  and  raisins. 

Wearily  he  put  it  aside  and  looked  at  the  next.  Was  ever 
such  a  mad  cavalry  charge  made  on  paper  in  this  world  before  ? 
"  Y'  can  a'most  'ear  the  very  'osses  a  breathing,"  had  been 
a  youthful  window-gazer's  appreciative  comment.  .A.nd  if  he 
had  given  the  lancers  side-arms  which  they  never  carried,  and 
credited  the  dervishes  with  a  colour  of  face  more  appropriate 
to  Zulus,  what  had  it  mattered.' 

Then  came  a  sample  of  his  domestic  vein.  A  servant-maid, 
with  an  apron  of  unearthly  whiteness  and  a  smile  that  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  half  a  dozen  Marj'  Janes,  could  it 
have  been  shared  among  them,  stood  at  the  frost-bespangled 
gate  talking  with  the  most  coquettish  man  in  blue  who  ever 
guarded  the  public  safety. 

He  threw  them  back  into  the  cupboard  and  drew  his  chair 
to  the  oil-stove.  How  horribly  cheerless  it  was  !  When  would 
October  make  up  its  mind  to  go  and  so  authorise  the  extrava- 
gance of  a  fire  ?  And  what  should  he  select  for  his  subject  this 
year?  Soldiers  I  He  was  tired  of  them,  and  so  surely  must  the 
nation  be.      Christmas-trees  and   round-faced   children  I      He 
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was  not  a  cynic  ;  had  he  been  blessed  with  children  they  should 
have  had  a  tree  as  high  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  he  would 
have  spent  the  whole  year  erecting  a  scaffold  upon  which  to 
climb  and  dress  it  for  them.  Yet  he  was  tired  of  Christmas- 
trees,  and  as  for  round-faced  children,  he  could  find  no  models 
for  them  in  the  playgrounds  of  Berniondsey.  But  something 
must  be  fixed  on  ;  the  old  women  would  change  their  shops  if 
they  received  no  almanack,  and  the  letter,  which  was  sure  to 
come,  being  a  fortnight  late,  should  be  prepared  for.  He  rubbed 
his  chilly  hands  together  and  turned  to  the  table  where  his 
materials  lay.  It  was  not  often  that  he  allowed  his  soul  to  have 
any  voice  in  this  matter  of  his  employment.  He  thought  it 
better  to  keep  it  out,  lest  his  heart  should  catch  the  mutinous 
contagion,  and  he  should  find  it  impossible  to  quell  the  double 
clamour.  But  to-day  his  soul  stirred  beneath  her  tombstone, 
and,  calling  upon  his  heart  to  aid  her,  summoned  him  to 
their  bar. 

Why  was  he  insulting  them  like  this  ?  What  right  had  he 
to  starve  them?  "You  never  put  me  into  one  of  your  ship- 
wrecks or  battlefields,"  she  cried  importunately  :  "  they  are 
all  soulless  things,  and  you  know  it."  "Nor  me  either,"  pleaded 
his  heart.  "You  have  no  heart  in  these  postmen  and  Mary 
Janes.  Why  don't  you  get  your  living  by  doing  something  in 
which  I  can  share  ?  " 

"  You  are  right,"  he  answered,  resting  his  elbow  upon  the 
drawing-board  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands  the  more 
vividly  to  confront  his  accusers.  "  But  it  is  better  this  way — 
better  that  you  should  lie  and  sleep  while  I  draw  ;  hands  don't 
realise  degradation  as  hearts  and  souls  do.  I  know  you  are 
starved,  both  of  you  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  no  work  for 
you.     I'm  not  a  Royal  Academician  ;  I'm  only " 

A  heavy  footstep  was  on  the  landing  outside,  and  then 
a  letter  dropped  through  the  hole  cut  in  the  door-panel. 

"  Here's  something  for  you,"  he  said,  addressing  the  protest- 
ing voices  ;  "you  shall  help  me  to  read  this." 

"  The  demand  for  coloured  almanacks  has  greatly  fallen  off 
during  the  last  few  years,  and,  owing  to  the  increased  com- 
petition for  their  production,  we  have  decided  to  give  up  this 
branch  of  our  business." 

The  inward  voices  cried  aloud  with  the  joy  of  emancipation  ; 
but  the  man  turned  pale. 

"  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  wish  to  give  you  up,  for  your 
work  has  always  been  excellently  and  promptly  done.  There 
is  just  now  a  great  demand  for  tasteful  and  pictorial  calendars, 
illustrating  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  accompanied  by  quota- 
tions from  the  poets.  Of  course,  the  work  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  do  for  us  has  been  of  a  much  rougher  kind  ;  still, 
if  you  think  yourself  equal  to  the  finer  work,  we  shall  be  glad 
for  you  to  try.  Will  you  oblige  by  sending  us,  as  early  as 
possible,  a  specimen  of  what  you  can  do  ? " 

"  My  turn  at  last  ! "  cried  his  soul.  "  And  mine,  too,"  echoed 
his  heart,  suppressing  a  tiny  ache.  But  the  man  himself  only 
laughed.  Excellently  and  promptly  done  had  they  been  ! 
Excellent,  notwithstanding  military  and  nautical  criticism,  and 
promptness  born  of  a  dread  of  losing  the  order  !  Finer  work  ! 
Equal  to  finer  work  !  Were  they  mad  enough  to  think  he 
could  only  draw  housemaids'  smiles  and  succulent  plum- 
puddings  ?  He  would  show  them  their  madness,  show  them 
that  he  had  only  drawn  captivating  policemen  in  order  to  be 
paid,  and  also  because  the  years  when  ambition  had  lighted 
his  path  were  dead  and  gone,  and  it  mattered  little  what  he 
drew. 

"  You  shall  have  a  holiday,"  he  said,  with  a  wry  attempt  at 
a  smile,  speaking  to  the  late  accusers.  And  in  thanks  for 
the  boon  the  one  sent  the  warm  flush  back  to  his  face,  while 
the  other  crept  into  his  eyes.  He  turned  the  flame  higher 
in  the  oil-stove,  and  placed  the  little  kettle  on  the  top.  Un- 
accustomed grist  had  come  to  the  mill,  and  the  miller's  nerves 
demanded  strong  tea. 

A  little  later  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  seedy  overcoat  by  the 
table,  stirring  his  tea  and  asking  himself  what  he  should  design. 
Again  he  read  through  his  commission — tasteful,  pictorial 
calendars  with  appropriate  words  from  the  poets.  So  he  was 
to  illustrate  a  year— twelve  months  of  Nature's  life.  Yes,  he 
knew  the  kind  of  thing ;  he  had  seen  them  last  year  in  the 
stationers'  windows.  But  these  were  as  commonplace  of  subject 
as  the  almanacks,  he  mused,  only  the  colours  were  softer  and 


the  paper  more  expensive.  He  recalled  one  he  had  seen  in 
Ludgate  Hill, — children  gathering  snowdrops  on  the  hillside, 
while  the  new-born  Iambs  skipped  in  the  meadows,  for  Spring  ;. 
a  man  in  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  leaning  over  a  five-barred 
gate  watching  the  haymakers,  for  Summer;  a  company  of  apple- 
gatherers  pausing  amid  the  branches  to  watch  the  last  load 
go  down  the  road  of  the  setting  sun  to  the  stack-yard,  for 
Autumn  ;  and  for  Winter— oh  !  how  desperately  weary  to  frost 
and  snow  he  was  ! — the  frozen  pond  with  its  befurred  and  be- 
muffed  skaters  and  the  moon  rising  palely  over  the  glistening 
church  steeple.  He  put  the  kettle  on  the  stove  again.  No, 
that  would  never  do  ;  he  might  as  well  go  back  to  his  just- 
escaped  Egypt  and  paint  fire-engines  and  old,  icicled  water- 
wheels  again.  For  a  long  time  he  gazed  at  the  misty  glass- 
before  the  burning  wick,  while  the  lid  of  the  kettle  tap ! 
tap '  tapped  !  its  cbntent's  readiness  into  unheeding  ears.. 
Then  he  took  his  crayon  and  absently  sketched,  as  if  in 
obedience  to  a  but  half-formed  purpose.  Why  should  he  not 
do  it  ?  he  asked  himself  at  length,  putting  down  the  crayon. 
His  life — his  real  life — was  over  and  dead.  Why  should  he- 
not  use  it  ?     No  one  would  recognise   it  ;  it  would  dishonour 

no   one,   betray  no His   heart    beat    swiftly   in   protest. 

Would  it  betray  no  one  ? 

Had  not  his  own  life  been  as  a  year  with  its  seasons?  Did 
there  not  lie  behind  him  a  Spring  than  which  Nature  herself 
had  known  none  more  promising  ?  a  Summer  radiant  with 
many-coloured  hopes  and  sweet  fruition  ?  an  Autumn  mournful 
as  any  stubble-field  or  whirl  of  yellow  leaves?  and  a  Winter 
as  chill  as  a  cutting  wind  and  desolate  as  a  fireless  grate  or 
a  frozen  sea  ?  Was  not  this  so  ?  Then  why  might  he  not  take 
his  revenge,  and  pin  his  heart  to  this  calendar,  and  call  it  a 
life's  seasons  ?  Why?  He  knew  why..  The  two  voices  within 
him  no  longer  pleaded  in  chorus  ;  their  counsels  disagreed. 
His  heart  cried  out  that  she  gave  her  permission,  that  it  would 
ease  her  of  her  pain  to  do  it.  But  his  soul  forbade  ;  "  you  will 
betray  another,"  she  said. 

A  little  inlaid  cabinet,  relic  of  his  pre-alnianack  days, 
dating,  in  fact,  as  far  back  as  his  Spring,  stood  upon  the  top 
of  the  low  cupboard.  He  lifted  it  tenderly  down,  rubbed  the 
dust  from  it  with  the  sleeve  of  his  faded  overcoat,  and,  pro- 
ducing a  key  from  his  pocket,  unlocked  it.  A  faint  scent  from 
the  cedar  wood  interior  greeted  his  bent  face  ;  and  is  there 
any  surer  call  to  sleeping  memory  than  the  sense  of  smell  ?' 
He  touched  the  tiny  spring  so  artfully  hidden  by  the  forgotten 
cabinetmaker,  and  the  panel  flew  out.  Taking  the  miniature- 
carefully  in  his  hand,  he  turned  his  back  to  the  window  and 
let  the  pale  October  sunlight  fall  upon  it.  "  I  can't  bear  it  !"' 
moaned  his  heart  within  him  ;  "  put  it  away,  put  it  away,  for 
pity's  sake.  We  shall  never  paint  the  calendar  till  it  is  locked 
up  again." 

But  his  soul  said,  "You  cannot  tell  your  story  without 
telling  her's  with  the  same  stroke.  Look  !  You  would  not  give 
that  face  to  the  world,  would  you  ? — those  eyes  so  tender,  that 
hair  so  soft,  those  lips  so " 

"  But  they  were  false  lips,"  he  answered  aloud  ;  "  they  took 
my  kisses  and  spoke  against  me  when  I  was  not  there  to. 
explain.  Or  maybe  they  were  closed  when  they  should  have 
spoken  in  my  defence." 

"  Put  it  away,"  moaned  his  heart ;  "my  old  wound  is  hurting 
me  again." 

But  his  soul  answered,  "You  do  not  know,  you  were  not 
sure  ;  but  your  pride  would  not  let  you  wait.  Put  another  set. 
of  seasons  on  the  calendar — one  you  are  more  sure  of." 

He  rose  and  drew  down  the  blind  and  lit  the  lamp.  He  tilted 
the  little  stained  miniature  against  a  box  of  drawing-pins,  and,, 
folding  his  arms  on  the  table  before  it,  gazed  into  the  frank,, 
sweet  eyes  as  he  had  so  often  gazed  in  the  days  behind.  TheUi 
they  faded  into  a  mist  of  tears — tears  that  seemed  to  spring 
as  much  from  the  eyes  of  the  miniature  as  fiom  his  own.  "  I'll 
do  it,"  he  said,  recovering  himself,  "but  not  in  revenge.  It 
shall  be  because  I  loved  her  and  love  her  still.  And  we'll  both, 
go  out  into  the  world  together  after  all,  as  once  we  promised 
we  would,  if  only  on  a  Christmas  calendar." 

Whether  this  decision  satisfied  his  inward  monitors  or 
harmonised  their  conflicting  counsels  or  not,  they  made  no 
protest,  and  the  work  began  apace.  He  drew  his  colour- 
box  towards  him,  and  fingered  the  tubes  critically.  Had 
he    all   the   colours   he    would   require  ?      Somebody's   cheeks 
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would  call  for  the  tint  of  the  apple-blossom,  and  there  must 
be  white — yes,  purest  of  white  — for  Somebody's  honour.  Yes  ; 
he  had  colours  enough,  but  new  tubes  should  be  opened  ; 
it  was  unthinkable  that  the  blue  for  that  summer's  sky 
should  come  from  the  same  source  as  for  the  policeman's 
coat.  He  drew  the  letter  again  from  his  pocket.  No  ;  there 
were  no  restrictions,  nor  hardly  directions.  And  apparently 
they  had  left  to  him  even  the  selection  of  the  poetry.  "  I 
-wonder  they  trusted  me,"  he  thought  with  a  quaint  smile. 
Very  well,  then,  he  would  adopt  the  conventional  divisions — 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter  ;  but  that  should  be  all  that 
was  conventional.  Spring!  A  moment  his  fingers  closed  round 
the  crayon  motionlessly,  and  a  sob  broke  from  his  heart.  He 
drew  the  board  nearer  to  him  and  bit  his  lip.  Then  pencil 
and  brush  had  their  way.  Spring  !  He  was  but  a  boy  then, 
and  of  course  his  hair  was  not  grey.  It  was  some  village 
gathering  ;  any  one  would  do,  for  they  were  always  together, 
and  his  pocket-money  was  entirely  at  her  disposal.  They  must 
be  hand  in  hand — that  was  their  artless  way  in  the  Spring— and 
her  hair  must  be  falling  in  a  soft  brown  shower  to  her  waist. 
But  what  of  her  face  ?  He  glanced  up  at  the  miniature.  No, 
that  would  hardly  help  him  ;  he  must  paint  from  a  photograph 
whose  colours  would  never  fade.  Now  for  a  motto,  a  "  quota- 
tion from  the  poets,"  as  the  letter  said.  He  considered.  It 
was  rather  premature,  perhaps,  and  earlier  than  the  poet's 
meaning  maybe.  But  his  life  had  lost  memory  of  verses,  and 
Tennyson  had  been  sold  with  Shelley  and  the  rest  long  ago. 
So  the  first  leaf  of  the  calendar  must  go  forth  reminding  the 
-world  that  in  the  spring,  even  of  childhood,  the  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love.  Then  he  laid  Spring  aside,  as  he 
had  laid  it  aside  twenty  years  before. 

Summer  !  Again  he  looked  at  the  miniature  ;  it  would 
help  him  now,  for  to  that  vanished  summer  it  had  belonged. 
It  must  be  evening — it  was  always  evening  when  he  met 
her — and  they  must  walk  by  the  long  towing-path  near  her 
father's  house,  where  they  always  walked.  She  must  be 
dressed  in  white  with  a  touch  of  crimson  at  her  throat — he 
remembered  her  best  like  that ;  and  they  must  be  looking 
happy,  both  of  them,  for  they  were  happy  then — it  was  the 
Summer  of  their  love.  The  sketch  completed,  he  laid  his 
brushes  down  and  surveyed  his  work  before  going  out  for 
his  supper  and  returning  to  bed.  Autumn  must  be  left  till 
to-morrow,  and  if  it  took  long — it  had  been  brief  in  reality  and 
yet  an  age  too  long — Winter  must  occupy  the  day  after  that. 

With  the  return  of  the  day  he  continued  his  work.  But 
yesterday's  was  still  incomplete,  he  discovered — the  quotation 
from  the  poets  was  unselected.  Summer  ! — summer  !  What 
had  the  poets  said  of  summer  ?  A  whole  hour  was  consumed 
in  trying  to  remember,  and  the  lines,  when  at  last  decided  upon, 
•only  expressed  one  feature  ot  that  rich  and  laden  season — its 
rapid  passing.  Recalling  the  sonnet,  he  twisted  the  foliage  of 
••  the  overhanging  orchard-tree  into  the  words  : 

Never-resting  time  leads  Summer  on  to  hideous  Winter. 

Autumn  !  He  laid  his  brushes  down  a  moment  and  turned 
to  the  stove.  Autumn  stood  for  joy  and  attainment,  the  well- 
filled  basket  and  the  humming  of  the  threshing-machine.  But 
not  so  had  it  stood  for  him  : 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  has  blown  (Bvron) 

was  nearer  the  mark.     Again  he  mused.     No,  Tennyson  was 

nearer  still  : 

Tears  !  idle  tears  ! — 
In  looking  o'er  the  happy  autumn  fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

He  turned  back  to  the  table  and  resumed  his  brushes.  He  was 
leaning  over  the  gate^so  he  painted— -and  the  dry,  yellow 
leaves  were  falling  sadly  about  his  feet.  He  was  alone.  The 
autumn  wind  made  the  letter  in  his  hand  to  flutter— the  letter 
•vvhich  was  not  in  her  handwriting,  though  written  with  her 
consent.  There  was  no  colour  at  his  disposal  with  which  to 
paint  the  anger  that  dyed  his  cheeks  and  the  shame  which 
stood  on  his  brow.  "  The  Princess  "  should  provide  the  Autumnal 
motto,  he  decided  : 

Oh,  death  in  life,   the  days  that  are  no  more. 
Winter  !     Winter  was  easy  to  portray;  it  was  nearest  to  him. 
The  desolate,  frost-bound  landscape  lay  beneath  his  eye  at  that 
moment — the   bare  room,  the   cracked   tea-pot,  the    oil-stove 


Half  ashamed  of  his  unmanly  decline  and  premature  relinquish- 
ment of  hope,  he  transferred  his  miserable  studio  to  the  paper. 
The  old,  fierce  indignation  against  her  was  rising  within  him 
again,  and  he  did  not  spare  the  colours.  Would  it  be  under- 
stood ?  As  it  hung  by  its  coloured  ribbons  in  drawing-room  or 
bed-chamber,  would  it  carry  its  meaning  intelligibly?  "Winter!" 
people  would  say  ;  "  where  is  the  ice,  and  what  of  Christmas  ?" 
Ice  !  it  was  in  his  heart.  Christmas  I  what  was  Christmas  to 
him  ? — a  trade,  an  opportunity  for  coining  one's  hcirt  into  wages. 
Now  for  a  final  motto !  He  was  weary  of  his  task  and 
becoming  more  than  half  repentant  of  having  yielded  to  this 
miserable,  self-revealing  impulse.  Any  words  must  do.  The 
following  lines  of  the  sonnet  before  drawn  upon  came  to  his 
mind,  and  he  festooned  the  heading  of  the  paper  with  icicled 
letters  : 

Sap-checked  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  all  gone. 
Beauty  o'er-snowed,  and  bareness  everywhere. 

The  manager's  table  was  littered  with  designs  for  their 
speciality  that  Christmas — pictorial  calendars  ;  and  "  A  Life's 
Seasons"  was  among  them.  It  took  its  turn  to  be  judged. 
The  manager  laid  the  four  sketches  side  by  side  in  order  before 
him.  Yes,  they  were  not  badly  done  at  all.  The  fellow  had  a 
taste  for  delicate  sentiment,  too — one  wouldn't  have  thought  it 
from  his  previous  loud  and  gaudy  work  ;  but  evidently  he  had 
tried  to  please.  What  it  all  exactly  meant  the  manager  could 
not  make  out  ;  but  there  !  it  told  the  day  of  the  month  and 
would  look  all  right  suspended  by  blue  ribbons  from  a  toilet- 
glass.  It  was  somehow  pathetic,  too,  that  he  felt  in  a  vague 
way,  and  people  liked  pathos  at  Christmas — pathos  tied  with 
blue  ribbon. 

"  I  want  a  fancy  calendar,"  she  said,  addressing  the  shop- 
assistant  ;  "  I  see  you  have  some  pretty  ones  in  the  window." 

A  large  open  box  was  placed  before  her. 

The  merry,  merry  month  of  May,  with  lambs  whose  coats 
looked  like  white  astrakhan  ;  "  Here's  to  the  Master,"  a  fat, 
besmocked  figure  raising  a  pot  of  ale  beneath  a  harvest-home 
motto  in  red  and  white  ;  a  snow-mantled  village  church  with 
bright,  gamboge  windows  intended  to  signify  that  the  lamps 
were  lit — she  saw  them  all,  and  tossed  them  aside. 

"  How  do  you  like  this,  madam  ?"  said  a  voice  beside  her. 
"  We  have  only  one  left  ;  it  has  sold  well.    It's  rather  mournful." 

She  took  it  in  her  hand — "A  Life's  Seasons." 

The  village  merry-making  was  very  pretty  and  just  as  she 
had  seen  them  in  her  own  childhood.  Hand-in-hand  !  She 
lifted  her  eyes  to  the  motto : 

In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy 

She  turned  to  Summer,  and  gave  a  faint  start.  How 
absurd,  and  yet  it  might  well  pass  for  her — crimson  at  her 
neck  as  well — how  curious  I  Without  waiting  to  inspect  Autumn 
or  Winter,  she  enquired  the  price,  paid  it,  and  left  the  shop. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  addressing  an  old  gentleman  who  was 
dozing  by  the  fire,  "wake  up  and  tell  me  whom  this  reminds 
you  of." 

The  old  man  rubbed  his  eyes  and  then  his  glasses,  and 
turned  it  so  that  the  light  fell  on  it. 

"You,"  he  said— "you  to  a  T Who  did  it?" 

"That's  what  I'm  going  to  find  out,"  she  replied. 

Alone  in  her  own  room,  where  a  bright  fire  was  burning,  she 
sat  late  that  night,  haunted  by  the  vision  of  that  bare  Christmas 
— the  oil-stove  and  the  cracked  tea-pot. 

Never  mind  how  he  came  to  paint  it — he  had  always  had  a 
fondness  for  art,  so  that  was  not  unnatural.  But  had  he  come 
to  that  ?  And,  if  he  had,  was  this  pictorial  procession  of  life 
his  life  ?  and  had  it  really  dated  from  that  letter-reading  among 
the  rustling  autumn  leaves  ?  Why  had  he  not  waited  to  hear 
her  own  explanation  from  her  own  lips  ? 

On  Christmas  Eve  she  was  enquiring  her  way  to  Bermondsey, 

having  been  directed  thither  by  the  wholesale  house  of 

&  Co. 

The  cheque  had  just  come,  and  he  was  cynically  regarding 
it.  "So  I've  minted  my  wretched  heart  for  two  beggarly 
guineas,"  he  was  saying  to  himself — "  two  guineas." 

Without  turning  round  from  the  stove  he  called,  "  No  milk 
to-night,  thank  you." 

But  he  was  mistaken,  it  was  not  the  milkman. 

And  then  his  Winter  turned  to  Spring. 
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Christ  as  the  Corner^Stone 


BY   REV.  J.   H.  JOWETT,   M.A. 


'  Unto  whom  coming  ...  ye  also,  as  living  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house.' 


Peter  ii.  4,  5 


LET  us  assume  that  the  individual  is  ready  for  the 
fellowship.  We  have  got  the  unit  of  the  family. 
We  have  got  the  "  living  stone,"  cleansed,  shaped,  dressed, 
ready  to  be  built  into  the  "spiritual  house."  How  now 
shall  the  society  be  formed  ?  What  shall  be  its  cement  ? 
What  shall  be  its' binding  medium,  and  the  secret  of  its 
consistency  ?  Here  are  the  "  living  stones  "  :  what  shall  we 
do  with  them  ?  "  Unto  whom  coming  ...  as  living  stones 
ye  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house."  "  Unto  whom  coming  ! " 
The  living  stones  are  to  find  their  bond  of  union  in  the 
living  Christ.  The  alpha  of  all-enduring  communion  is 
Christ.  We  cannot  prepare  the  individual  stones  without 
Christ.  We  cannot  build  the  individual  stones  into  a  house 
without  Christ.  He  is  the  "corner-stone,"  and  the  per- 
vading strength  of  every  enduring  structure.  What  is  the 
implication  of  all  this  ?  It  is  this.  We  cannot  have  society 
without  piety.  We  may  have  juxtapositions,  connexions, 
clubs,  fleeting  and  superficial  relationships,  but  the  only 
enduring  brotherhood  is  the  brotherhood  which  is  built 
upon  faith.  Apart  from  the  Christ  there  can  be  no  social 
cohesion.  The  word  of  God  proclaims  it,  and  history 
confirms  it.  Every  preposition  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  word  of  God  in  emphasising  the  necessity 
of  a  fundamental  relationship  with  Christ  — ■  "  in  Christ," 
"through  Christ,"  "by  Christ,"  "with  Christ,"  "unto 
Christ."  In  every  conceivable  way  Christ  is  proclaimed 
as  the  all-essential.  In  seeking  to  create  societies  we  have 
therefore  got  to  reckon  with  the  Christ.  We  caniiot  ignore 
Him  :  He  will  not  be  ignored.  We  either  use  Him,  or  we 
fall  over  Him.  We  use  Him  and  rise  into  strength,  or 
we  neglect  Him  and  stumble  into  ruin.  We  either  make 
Him  the  "head  of  the  corner,"  or  He  becomes  our  "stone 
of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence."  Societies  and  families 
and  nations  which  are  not  built  upon  the  Christ  fall  to 
pieces,  thrown  into  ruin  by  the  very  "  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life." 

But  have  not  societies  been  built  upon  the  Christ, 
and  yet  have  been  far  from  manifesting  the  glory  of  a 
radiant  family  communion  ?  Look  at  the  Sects  !  Is  not 
Christ  the  corner-stone,  and  yet  where  is  the  sweet  com- 
munion ?  Ah  !  it  is  when  the  different  communities  have 
got  away  from  the  Christ  that  their  communion  has  been 
destroyed.  It  is  when  the  sects  get  away  from  the  spirit 
of  the  Christ,  when  they  become  wranglers  about  a  letter, 
when  they  are  heated  by  the  fever  of  personal  vanity,  and 
lust  for  the.  spoils  of  sectarian  triumph — it  is  then  that  the 
spiritual  house  collapses,  and  lies  scattered  in  a  heap  of 
inhospitable  fragments.  Byt  when  we  build  upon  Him, 
when  He,  and  He  only,  is  "  the  preciousness,"  when  all 
our  personal  aims  are  merged  in  line  with  His,  when  we 


have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  then  are  we  bound  into  a  gracious 
communion,  into  a  vital  and  fundamental  unity.  And  into 
what  is  He  prepared  to  build  us  ?  This  chapter  is  over- 
flowing in  the  wealth  of  the  figures  by  which  it  seeks  to 
express  the  glorious  mission.  He  will  build  us  into  a 
spiritual  house,  a  spacious  home,  enclosing  but  one  tenant — 
the  gracious  Spirit  of  God.  He  will  distinguish  us  as  an 
elect  race,  moving  in  the  world  and  yet  not  of  it,  standing 
out  in  strong  relief  from  the  discordant  and  fragmentary 
life  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  He  will  endow  us  with  all 
the  dignities  of  a  royal  priesthood,  having  kingly  and  priestly 
prerogatives,  reigning  with  Christ  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit, 
and  exercising  a  pow-erful  ministry  of  intercession  in  the 
most  holy  presence  of  God.  He  will  constitute  us  a  holy 
nation,  a  people  whose  policies  shall  be  purities,  and  whose 
statecraft  shall  just  be  the  enlightened  administration  of 
large  and  unselfish  minds.  This  is  what  our  God  is  pre- 
pared to  make  of  us.  It  is  a  great  ideal ;  but  then  we  have 
a  great  Father,  and  a  great  Saviour,  and  a  mighty  Spirit, 
and  vast  ideals  are  native  to  the  very  spirit  of  our  re- 
demption. It  is  a  grand  house  which  the  Lord  would  build^ 
and  if  only  He  had  the  stones  the  majestic  edifice  would 
speedily  be  reared. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  mission  of  the  glorified  fellowship? 
If  even  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  by  common 
pos.session  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  into  a  sanctified  society, 
what  purpose  is  to  be  achieved  by  their  communion?  They 
are  to  "  show  forth  the  excellencies  of  Him  who  called 
them  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light."  They  are 
to  proclaim  the  glory  of  God  by  their  own  lightsomeness. 
They  are  called  into  "marvellous  light";  they  will  prove 
their  call  by  their  shining.  The  "elect  race"  will  be 
distinguished  by  its  cheeriness,  its  geniality,  its  radiant  sym- 
pathies, its  abounding  optimism.  It  will  be  of  little  use 
our  professing  that  we  are  "  called  into  mar\'ellous  light " 
if  our  society  is  only  the  hoine  of  controversy,  or  the  abode 
of  a  brooding  melancholy  and  depression.  The  redeemed 
society  is  composed  of  "children  of  light."  We  are  to 
prove  that  now  we  are  the  "  people  of  God,"  that  we  have 
been  naturalised,  or,  shall  I  say,  supernaturalised  into  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  and  we  are  to  prove  it  by  bringing  into 
common  affairs  the  air  of  a  better  country,  a  loftier  tone,  a 
finer  temper,  a  nobler  spirit.  "  Our  citizenship "  is  to  be 
"in  heaven,"  and  we  are  to  show  forth  the  excellencies  of 
God  in  the  lightsomeness  and  spirituality  of  His  people. 
Such  is  to  be  the  ministry  of  the  spiritual  society  which 
our  Father  will  create  out  of  His  reconciled  and  sanctified 
children.  Such  is  to  be  the  "spiritual  house,"  built  up  of 
"  living  stones,"  and  having  as  its  one  and  only  foundation 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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Professor    Marcus    Dods 

BY    THE    LATE    PROFESSOR    HENRY    DRUMMOND 


You  have  only  to  look  at  Dr.  Dods'  face  to  see  that  he  is 
not  the  kind  of  man  who  hkes  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  His 
frame  has  the  build  and  strength  of  an  oak,  but  the  nature  is 
shade-lovinij  as  the  maidenhair.  Yet  his  fame  this  month  * 
is  on  every  tongue  in  connection  with  an  event  which  has  a 
wider  significance  than  the  personal  honour  to  him;  and  thougli 
he  shall  not  sit  for  his  portrait,  the  few  things  which  his  literary 
friends  in  the  Ex-positor  have  almost  the  right  to  know  shall  be 
briefly  told. 

Quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  reviewing  his  first  original 
book,  "  The  Prayer  that  teaches  to  Pray,"  a  reviewer  apolo- 
gised for  one  who  bore  a  name  so  "  antique,  Roman,  and 
recognisable"  venturing  into  a  field  where  his  father,  Marcus 
Dods  the  elder,  was  widely  known  and  honoured,  and  held  that 
it  bound  over  the  son  "  continually  to  emulate  one  who  dedi- 
cated the  highest  powers  to  the  highest  purposes." 

A   MA.N   OF   NOBLE   TOWERS   NOBLY    USED, 

IN     WHOM     .ME.MORV    AND    JUDGMENT,     VIGOUR    AND    GENTLENESS, 

GRAVITY   AND   WIT, 

EACH   SINGLY    E,XCELLENT, 

WERE  ALL  HAPPILY   COMBINED   AND    EVER   DEVOTED 

WITH    EQUAL   PROMPTITUDE   AND   PERSEVERANCE 

'   TO   THE   LABOURS   OF   CHRISTIAN   GODLINESS 

AND   THE   DEEDS  OK   HUMAN    KINDNESS. 

So  begins  the  epitaph — one  of  the  noblest  in  the  English 
tongue — hidden  among  the  Northumbrian  hills,  which  recalls 
to  the  present  generation  the  author  of  "The  Incarnation  of  the 
Word,"  and  reveals  the  impress  and  quality  of  character  handed 
down  by  a  mysterious,  and  in  this  case  unerring,  heredity  to 
the  subject  of  this  note.  Even  to  the  detailed 
features  of  his  ministry  the  son  seems  but  to  have 
reproduced  the  minister  of  Belford's  life,  for  as 
we  read  on  we  learn  how — 

THE   DELIGHT   OK   HIS  HOUSEHOLD, 

THE     FATHER     OF     HIS     FLOCK, 

THE   HELPER   OK  THE   POOR, 

HE  CAPTIVATED   HIS   FRIENDS  BY   HIS  RICH   CONVERSE, 

AND   EDIKIED   THE   CHURCH 

BY    HIS    LEARNED   AND   ELOQUENT   PEN. 

.And,  Still  more  prophetic,  how  this  best  of  ministers 
also  lived 

TO   ADVANCE   AND    DEFEND. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  when 
**  he  was  four  years  old.  Dr.  Dods'  mother  exchanged 
the  IJelford  Manse  for  a  home  in  Edinburgh,  the 
family  living,  after  the  first  year  or  two,  in  the 
well-known  house  built  by  Allan  Ramsay  on 
the  top  of  the  Castle  Rock.  Inconsistent  with  the 
traditions  of  the  gentle  shepherd,  this  poet's  bower 
had  for  pleasure-ground  the  beetling  precipices  of 
the  Castle,  and  the  perilous  playground  was  fully 
taken  advantage  of  by  Marcus  and  his  companions, 
and  became  the  scene  of  many  an  escapade.  Dr. 
Dods  recalls  these  early  days  now  with  infinite 
delight,  for  they  were  spent  just  as  boys  should 
spend  them,  with  much  exercise  of  manliness  and 
muscle  and  not  too  excessive  anxiety  over  Ovid 
and  Euclid.  On  leaving  the  Academy,  the  boy 
was  entrusted  by  his  mother  to  the  friendly 
manager  of  one  of  the  Edinburgh  banks  ;  but  as 
she  secretly  cherished  the  wish  that  her  son  should 
one  day  enter  the  profession  of  his  father,  she 
succeeded  in  arranging  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  bank,  if  necessary,  without  completing 
the  usual  term  ol» apprenticeship.  On  the  expiry 
of  the  second  year,  though  "he  never  thought 
himself  good  enough"  to  be  a  minister,  the  lad 
allowed  himself  to  be  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and,  in  spite  of  the  long  interruption 

•This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Expasitoi;vo\.  x.,  1889. 


to  his  studies,  passed  out  of  it  in  the  usual  course  of  four  years 
with  an  honourable  degree. 

About  this  time  the  scholarly  tendencies  inherited  from  Jiis 
father  began  to  gain  sway  over  his  mind,  and  henceforth  it  was 
always  as  the  scholar  that  he  was  marked  oft"  from  his  fellow- 
students.  So  great  an  ascendency  indeed  did  the  intellectual 
habit  attain  in  his  nature,  that  when,  four  years  later,  he 
emerged  from  the  prolonged  theological  course  required  for 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  it  became  a  problem  with  his  friends 
whether  a  man  of  his  great  learning  and  grave  and  silent  mood 
would  readily  gain  that  popular  recognition  which  is  essential 
to  secure  a  place  in  a  Church  where  vacant  charges  are  filled 
by  the  vote  of  the  people.  This  fear,  unfortunately,  was  too 
well  founded.  It  has  been  a  rebuke  to  the  Church,  and  a  solace 
to  many  an  unhappy  "  probationer"  since,  that  a  man  like 
Dr.  Marcus  Dods  should  have  begged  at  the  door  of  Churches, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland,  for  six  long 
years  without  finding  a  people  to  discover  his  worth.  The  inner 
history,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  searching  discipline  of  these 
years  we  leave  to  be  imagined.  Twenty-three  distinct  chances 
of  more  or  less  attractive  charges  were  within  his  reach,  and 
twenty-three  times  he  lost.  On  many  of  these  occasions  his 
name  was  among  the  two  or  three  highest  candidates,  and  on 
nearly  all  of  them  a  few  men  of  judgment  and  insight  pressed 
his  claim  on  their  fellow-members  with  real  enthusiasm;  but  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  congregation  never  saw  past  a  massiveness 
of  thought,  which  they  mistook  for  heaviness,  or  a  sustained 
momentum  of  appeal  dependent  on  the  very  truth  itself,  which 
they   construed    into   passiveness    and    indifference.       It    is  a 
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superfluous  comment  upon  this  early  neglect  to  add  that, 
though  Dr.  Dods'  pulpit  style  and  delivery  have  changed  in 
no  essential  respect  with  time,  he  has  lived  to  be  regarded  by 
many  competent  judges  as  the  very  foremost  preacher  in  his 
Church. 

The  characteristics  of  Dr.  Dods'  preaching,  nevertheless, 
are  not  of  the  popular  order,  and  to  himself  it  has  always  been 
the  mystery,  not  why  he  should  have  remained  so  long  in 
obscurity,  but  why  any  average  congregation  should  have  at 
last  run  the  risk  of  calling  him.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
in  the  eyes  of  Presbyterian  Christendom  a  chronic  probationer 
is  the  meanest  of  created  things,  when  it  is  understood  that  his 
worn  bag  with  its  two  "  dried  tongues  "  is  the  jest  even  of  the 
railway  porters,  that  his  successive  failures  are  known  to 
every  beadle  in  the  land,  that  as  the  Churchless  years  go  by 
he  becomes  the  shunned  of  sessions,  the  despised  of  presbyteries, 
the  despair  of  ecclesiastics,  one  is  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
audacity  and  faith  of  Renfield  Church,  Glasgow,  in  taking  to 
its  large  arms  the  disheartened  residuum  of  three-and-twenty 
vacancies. 

Great  was  its  discernment  and  great  its  reward.  His  first 
and  only  charge,  he  has  re- 
mained loyal  to  it  for  quarter 
of  a  century ;  and  though 
preferment  of  the  most 
tempting  kind  has  repeatedly 
and  urgently  been  offered  to 
him,  he  has  held  to  the 
people  who  first  recognised 
his  worth,  and  lavished  upon 
them  the  whole  fruits  of  his 
life. 

No  pastor  and  people 
were  ever  more  closely  or 
happily  welded  together  than 
Dr.  Dods  to  his  congregation 
at  Renfield  ;  and  the  mag- 
nificent testimonial  given 
him  two  months  ago  on  the 
celebration  of  his  semi- 
jubilee  was  the  expression 
of  an  admiration  and  a  friend- 
ship which  have  never  been 
broken  for  an  hour.  What 
to  Glasgow  at  large  the 
Renfield  pulpit  has  been 
during  that  long  period  it  is 
hard  to  exaggerate.  Men 
know  that,  with  whatever 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency 
of  knowledge  and  of  insight 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  was 
being  proclaimed  in  the  land, 
there  from  Sunday  to  Sunday 
stood  and  spake  a  man  who 
knew  Christianity  in  all  its 
length     and     breadth,    who 

faced  its  deepest  problems  without  fear,  who  evaded  no  difficulty, 
who  kept  nothing  back,  yet  whose  f^ith  was  positive,  whose 
voice  was  certain,  whose  creed  was  weighted  with  realities  and 
verities,  and  whose  message  came  home  to  all  honest  hearts 
with  a  practical  effect  most  irresistible  and  solemn.  The  mere 
fact  of  such  a  preacher  doing  such  work  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  the  community.  This  preacher  spake  with  authority,  because 
he  spake  what  he  was  daily  finding  out  for  himself  Seekers 
after  truth  discovered  that  here  was  one  whose  method  they 
could  respect,  whose  moral  and  intellectual  instrument  could 
be  relied  upon,  who  founded  truth  upon  the  nature  of  things, 
who  must  therefore  become  their  teacher  and  their  prophet, 
for  he  satisfied  in  rational  ways  their  intellRctual  needs,  and  fed 
their  spiritual  hunger  with  bread  which  realty  nourished  them. 

The  keynote  of  Dr.  Dods'  preaching  is  its  reality.  What 
he  said  in  effect  to  his  congregation  in  his  •first  sermon  has 
remained  his  ideal  throughout  :  "  You  all  kno\\;  the  truth  from 
your  infancy.  You  do  not  feel  it.  The  work  of  Hhe  pulpit  is  to 
make  it  real  to  you."  To  make  it  real,  Dr.  Dods  uses  no  other 
weapon  than  the  truth  itself  Artifice  he  has  none  ;  rhetoric 
would  spoil  the  kind  of  work  he  does  ;  eloquence,  in  the  ordinary 
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sense,  is  without  his  reach  ;  even  literary  embellishment  and 
ornament,  though  within  his  reach  as  within  the  reach  of  few 
men,  he  will  not  use  unless  he  cannot  help  it.  He  stands 
squarely  in  the  pulpit,  without  either  visible  motion  or  emotion, 
reads  his  sermon  from  start  to  finish  without  a  pause,  begins 
without  awakening  any  sense  of  expectation,  gives  no  hint 
throughout  of  either  discovery  or  originality,  however  much  the 
discourse  may  teem  with  both,  passes  at  a  pace  which  never 
changes,  in  a  voice  without  passion,  or  pathos,  or  cadence,  or 
climax,  through  each  of  the  half-dozen  massive  paragraphs  of 
which  every  sermon  is  composed,  and  finishes  bluntly  when  the 
last  thing  has  been  said,  as  if  he  were  now  well  out  of  it  for  the 
week.  But,  on  thinking  it  over  when  you  go  home,  you  perceive 
that  the  after-result  is  almost  in  proportion  to  the  unconscious- 
ness of  the  effect  at  the  time.  You  know  exactly  why  the 
sermon  stopped  just  then  :  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  ; 
the  proof  was  final.  You  perceive  why  the  great  omission, 
which  annoyed  you  at  the  time,  was  made  :  the  thing  you 
waited  for  was  not  in  the  text.  You  understand  why  one  position 
was  hopelessly  irreconcilable  with  another  position  you  held 
when  you  entered  the  church,  because  that  other  position  was 

not  true.  You  do  not  ques- 
tion now  that  it  was  not  true 
— you  sec  it  to  be  untrue. 
You  discover  easily  why  the 
appeal  did  not  move  you 
more.  You  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  sounds  of 
passion  vibrating  in  the 
chords  of  another's  soul. 
Now  your  own  soul  seethes 
and. trembles.  These  effects 
are  not  the  work  of  a  man  ; 
they  are  the  operations  of 
the  .Spirit  of  Truth.  You 
know  at  last  why  the  man 
was  so  hidden,  why  he  had 
no  cunning  phrases,  why 
beautiful  words  do  not  linger 
in  your  memory,  why  a 
preacher  so  impersonal,  and 
to  whom  you  were  so  im- 
personal, a  preacher  so 
wholly  uninterested  in  you, 
so  innocent  himself  of  taking 
you  by  the  throat,  has  yet 
taken  his  subject  by  the 
throat  and  planted  it  down 
before  your  inmost  being,  so 
that  you  cannot  be  rid  of  it. 
You  know  that  you  have 
heard  no  brilliant  or  awaken- 
ing oratory  ;  but  you  feel 
that  you  have  been  searched 
and  overawed,  that  unseen 
realities  have  looked  you 
in  the  eyes  and  asked  you 
questions  and  made  you  a  more  humble  and  a  more  obedient 
man. 

This  is  Dr.  Dods  as  a  preacher.  As  an  expositor  or  lecturer 
his  strength  lies  in  an  extraordinary  fidelity  to  the  theme,  text, 
or  object  in  hand.  To  the  uninitiated  this  seems  at  first  an 
almost  narrowing  fidelity ;  yet,  as  you  soon  discover,  it  is  not 
determined  by  ignorance  of  the  range  of  his  subject,  but  depends 
on  the  very  e.xactness  of  his  knowledge  of  it  and  of  all  parallel 
fields.  Without  ever  turning  into  them,  you  feel  as  you  go 
along  that  he  has  been  down  every  difficulty  along  the  road, 
has  heard  all  possible  suggestions,  been  tempted  by  all  avail.ible 
compromises,  knows  all  that  the  guide-books  have  said  and  that 
all  previous  travellers  have  seen  and  heard.  His  expository 
work  hitherto  has  been  obscured  by  the  homiletical  necessities 
of  his  ministry  ;  but  in  the  chair  of  New  Testament  E.\egesis,  to 
which  he  has  just  been  called,  his  great  analytical  gift  and  his 
exceptional  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  languages  of  the 
Bible  will  find  their  fitting  sphere. 

The  evidence  that  reality  and  a  certain  intellectual  honesty 
and  fidelity  have  been  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Dods'  public 
work  is  manifested,  among  other  things,  by  two  widely  different 
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circumstances — the  success  of  his  children's  sermons  and  the 
charges  of  heresy  whicli  from  time  to  time  have  fallen  upon 
him.  One  cannot  talk  to  children  without  being  real  ;  and  one 
cannot  be  called  a  heretic  without  being  honest.  As  to  the 
first,  Dr.  Dods'  monthly  talks  to  children  were  perhaps  the 
most  prominent,  and  certainly  the  most  delightful,  feature  of 
his  later  ministry  ;  and  as  for  the  second,  but  that  there  is  so 
little  in  it,  one  would  pass  it  over  in  silence.  On  three  distinct 
occasions  the  cry  of  heretic  has  been  raised  against  Dr.  Dods. 
Whether  just  or  unjust,  this  is  never  a  comfortable  thing,  and 
though  such  charges  must  be  sometimes  necessary,  both  for 
the  relief  of  conscience  and  the  protection  of  truth,  it  is  surely 
one  of  the  cruellest  features  of  the  strained  theological  situa- 
tion, not  only  that  a  public  man  takes  his  life 
in  his  hands  every  time  he  opens  his  lips,  but 
that  he  is  liable  to  have  his  influence  marred 
and  his  spirit  troubled  for  years  by  any  spark 
of  suspicion  regarding  him  that  may  be  idly 
dropped  on  the  combustible  elements  of  re- 
ligious intolerance.  It  is  a  warning,  to  those 
at  least  who  judge  without  knowledge  and 
attack  without  charity,  that  nothing  has  been 
secured  by  any  of  the  onslaughts  upon  Dr. 
Dods,  except  the  stirring  up  of  bitterness  in 
the  Church,  the  further  emphasis  and  dis- 
semination of  the  truths  attacked,  and  the 
wounding  of  a  spirit  which  has  met  even  the 
meanest  of  its  enemies  without  impatience, 
anger,  or  disrespect.  The  first  and  most  cruel 
blow  fell  when  the  needy  probationer,  after 
years  of  disappointed  hopes,  was  on  the  very 
eve  of  settlement  in  Glasgow.  The  Presbytery 
met  in  Renfield  Church  to  moderate  in  his 
call,  when  a  member  of  the  congregation 
"  rose   and    referred    to    a 

rumour    which    had    come        ■ 

from    Edinburgh    of    Mr. 
Dods    being    unsound    on 
the  Sabbath  question."   On 
the    ground   of  this    mere 
"  rumour,"    though   it    was 
proved  at    the  time  to  be 
absolutely      baseless,      the 
young  minister,  in  the  eyes 
of  part  of  the  community, 
was  suffered   to   begin   his 
life-work    under    reproach 
and    c  1  o  u  a. 
Several       years     [ 
later  the  formal     ; 
charge     against 
him     was    of 
rationa  li  s  t  i  c 
views     on     the 
subject     of     In- 
spiration,      and 
this     was     dis- 
posed of  in  his 
favour     by    the 
General 
Assembly.     Re- 
vived  again    in 
connection  with 
the  now  famous 

paper  read  before  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  in  London, 
the  same  charge  formed  the  basis  of  a  determined  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  some  to  his  recent  election  to  the 
Edinburgh  chair.  The  view  current  even  among  many  of 
Dr.  Dods'  friends  and  apologists  with  regard  to  this  latest 
"heresy"  is  that,  though  based  on  truth,  and  possibly  cap- 
able of  harmless  explanation,  his  statements  to  the  London 
Council  were  hasty,  rash,  and  injudicious.  But  it  is  idle 
for  us  to  seek  to  shelter  him  under  any  such  plea.  The 
views  expressed  in  London,  so  far  from  being  hasty  and 
rash,  embodied  the  most  calm  and  serious  convictions  of  his 
life.  In  uttering  them,  he  followed  the  usual  canon  of  his 
intellect,  and  stated  them  with  rigid  nakedness  and  impartiality, 
scorning — as  speaking  to  a  professional  audience,  he  deemed 
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it  right  to  do — collateral  confessions  of  his  faith,  and  dispensing 
with  those  qualifications  which  he  would  have  introduced  in 
addressing  a  more  popular  assembly.  But  to  explain  away 
his  clearly  defined  position  with  regard  to  inspiration  by  sug- 
gestions of  crudeness,  rashness,  or  haste,  is  wholly  to  mis- 
understand the  man,  and  to  minimise  a  truth  which  it  has  been 
one  of  his  life-aims  to  investigate,  to  prove,  and  to  press  home 
to  his  generation. 

That  he  has  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  after  the  remarkable 
scene  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
on  May  28  last,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  whatever.  The  battle 
that  was  then  thought  was  the  battle  of  Inspiration -the  battle 
of  an  untenable  and  even  mischievous  and  doubt-provoking 
dogma,  as  opposed  to  a  theory  consistent  at 
once  with  the  absolute  sacredness  and  inviol- 
able inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God  and  with 
all  His  methods  of  revealing  Himself  to  man. 
And  when  two  hundred  ministers  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  elders  affirmed  the 
vote  which  placed  Dr.  Dods  in  the  professor's 
chair,  it  was  declared  that  henceforth  his  view 
of  this  cardinal  doctrine  should  not  only  be 
allowed  in  the  Church,  but  taught.  Dr.  Dods 
himself,  wandering  among  the  Swiss  Alps, 
and  ignorant  even  that  that  was  the  day  of 
the  election,  had  he  been  present  to  witness 
the  event,  would  have  felt  it  not  the  least 
reward  of  his  life  to  discover  the  share  he 
had  unconsciously  taken  in  effecting  the 
greatest  theological  revolution  in  his  Church's 
history.  For  while  part  of  that  success  was 
due  to  his  personality,  by  far  the  greater  part 
must  be  assigned  to  the  quiet  leaven  of  his 
teaching,  gradually  working  through  sermons 
and  books  and  men,  and 
changing,  to  a  degree  antici- 
pated by  no  one,  the  theo- 
logical thought  and  temper 
of  his  Church.  Many  others, 
of  course,  and  by  similar 
methods,  contributed  to  the 
theological  result  ;  but  as 
circumstances  gave  it  to 
him  to  lead  his  party  to  vic- 
tory, they  will  continue  to 
look  to  him  to  help  them 
to  use  it  wisely,  and,  with- 
out exultation 
or  haste,  to 
press  onward 
to  all  needed 
progress. 

It  were  an 
entire  mistake, 
however,  to 
gather  that  Dr. 
Dods'  life  has 
been  a  contro- 
versial one.  On 
the  contrary, 
it  has  been 
almost  wholly 
spent  in  the 
BATH   STREET,   GLASGOW  undisturbed 

routine  of  the  ministry  and  in  the  seclusion  of  literary  and 
family  life,  taking  his  part  in  the  philanthropies  and  insti- 
tutions of  his  city,  building  a  mission  church,  teaching  his 
Bible  classes,  keeping  up  his  prayer  meeting,  preaching 
anniversary  sermons — these  and  his  pulpit  preparation  make 
up  the  real  sum  of  his  twenty-five  years'  life  in  Glasgow. 
Of  the  wider  ministry  of  his  books  there  remains  scarcely 
more  to  speak.  But  to  omit  the  literary  reference  in  Dr.  Dods' 
case  would  be  to  ignore  at  least  one-half  of  his  life's  interest. 
The  love  of  literature  has  been  the  one  great  passion  of  his 
life.  All  books,  and  all  about  books,  leading  books,  anil 
buying  books,  and  writing  books,  and  reviewing  books,  and 
editing  books— these  are  to  him  meat  and  drink.  The 
prodigality  of  Dr.   Dods'  contributions  to  literature  is  seldom 
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realised.  He  has  always  been  writing  books,  and  he  always 
will  be  writing  books.  It  is  in  the  family,  and  he  cannot 
help  it.  Both  his  sisters— one,  Mercia,  the  authoress  of 
"  Molly  Dent,"  the  other,  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Glenluce,  the  writer 
of  many  able  articles  and  translator  of  Tissot's  "  Switzerland  " — 
caught  the  same  infection  from  their  father,  and,  fortunately  for 
the  world,  it  seems  an  incurable  disease.  Charles  Wesley 
complains  in  his  diary  that  he  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  sore 
injured,  "which  prevented  me  writing  hymns  ////  next  day." 
One  is  alarmed  to  think  of  the  consequences  to  Dr.  Dods  if  he 
were  denied  his  favourite  blue-grey  quarto  and  broad-nibbed 
pen  for  two  successive  mornings.  Before  he  was  well  out  of 
college  his  translation  of  "Augustine"  appeared,  and  shortly 
afterward,  unable  to  contain  himself  even  till  he  got  a  Church  to 
lend  a  fulcrum  to  his  authorship,  the  book  on  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  given  to  the  press.  Volume  after  volume  on  Old  and  New 
Testament  subjects  followed  with  a  rapidity  almost  indecent  had 
the  work  not  been  so  good,  until,  up  to  the  present  time, 
Dr.  Dods  stands  sponsor  to  eleven  original  books,  most  of 
which  have  run  through  several  editions,  has  edited  no  fewer 
than  eight-and-fifty  volumes,  and  contributed  articles,  lectures, 
and  reviews  in  endless  numbers,  and  on  every  variety  of 
subject,  to  every  variety  of  magazine.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  "Mohammed,  Buddha,  and  Christ,"  the  limitations  of  his 
Glasgow  pulpit  determined  the  treatment  and  theme  of  these 
literary  achievements,  for  it  was  with  him  the  strictest  matter 
of  conscience  to  reserve  his  whole  strength  for  his  people,  and 
devote  to  the  wider  public  only  what  after-fruits  of  it  remained. 
Notwithstanding  this  devotion  to  literature,  Dr.  Dods  is  in 
no  sense  a  bookworm.  He  loves  books,  but  he  loves  men 
more.  He  knows  books,  but  he  knows  men  better.  A  boy 
with  his  boys,  a  young  man  with  young  men,  interested 
in  everything  natural  and  real,  much  contact  with  life  has  pre- 
served his  mind  from  the  perils  of  the  scholar,  and  safeguarded 
his  ministry  from  unpracticalness  in  any  form.  The  world 
to  him  is  not  a  place  to  think  in,  but  a  place  to  live  in,  a  place 
very  much  to  live  in.  Hence  all  his  interests  are  human  at 
bottom,  and  all  his  thought  and  work  are  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  man. 

Those  who  wish  to  discover  further  the  causes  of  Dr.  Dods' 
success,  and  the  type  of  his  ideals,  will  find  them  partly  dis- 
closed in  the  only  autobiographical  fragment  he  has  ever  given 
us— the  chapter  from  his  pen  in  "  Books  which  have  Influenced 
Me."  What  he  owes  to  Foster  and  Browning  and  Faber  he 
there  records  with  ingenuous  gratitude.  But  he  does  not  tell 
us  what  of  that  success  is  due  to  mere  perseverance,  to  the 
ingrained  habit  of  hard,  conscientious,  and  systematic  work. 
How  much  his  influence  has  been  recruited  from  his  own  rich 
humanity,  how  greatly  his  strength  is  derived  from  sheer  good 
sense  and  sanity  of  judgment,  his  insight  from  simplicity  of 
diaractcr  and  singleness  of  aim,  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  know  the  man.  What  subtler  qualities,  also,  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  his  large  and  child-like  nature  it  is  not 
for  us  here  to  ask.  If  the  impression  has  been  gained  that 
Dr.  Dods'  is  merely  a  rational  mind,  or  that  he  is  mainly  what 
is  known  as  "an  intellectual  preacher,"  we  have  omitted  to 
state  the  one  thing  regaiding  him  that  ought  to  be  said.  In 
the  profoundest  sense  Dr.  Dods  is  a  spiritual  teacher,  in  the 
highest  degree  a  moral  force.  What  his  people  will  remember, 
what  his  children  inherit,  his  students  bless  him  for,  will  be 
the  impression  he  leaves  with  them  of  the  tremendous  reality 
of  the  spiritual  life,  the  grandeur  and  inexhaustible  glory  of 
Christianity,  the  necessity  and  the  urgency  of  consecrated 
service,  the  stimulus  to  holy  living  to  be  found,  and  to  be 
found  alone,  in  personal  contact  with  Christ,  crucified  and 
risen.  "  He  whose  memory,"  to  recall  words  spoken  by  him 
to  his  people  which  better  than  any  others  contain  his  secret 
—"  he  whose  memory  is  haunted  by  a  dying  Redeemer,  by 
the  thought  of  One  whose  love  found  its  most  appropriate  and 
practical  result  in  dying  for  him,  is  prevented  from  much  sin, 
and  finds  in  that  love  the  spring  of  eternal  life,  that  which 
his  soiil  in  deep  privacy  of  his  most  sacred  thoughts  can 
feed  upon  with  joy,  that  which  he  builds  himself  round  and 
broods  over  as  his  inalienable  possession." 


We  have  reprinted    Professor   Drummond's  paper  for   two 
reasons.     In  the  first  place,  the  magazine  which  contained  it 


is  now  out  of  print  and  cannot  be  obtained  without  con- 
siderable diflSculty.  In  the  second  place.  Professor  Drum- 
mond's tribute  is  so  truthful  and  so  tender  that  no  one  can 
hope  to  improve  it.  The  younger  friend  has  passed  to  the 
completer  service  which  is  followed  by  no  weariness.  Dr. 
Dods  toils  on  in  fruitful  and  undiminished  activity.  What 
he  was  to  Professor  Drummond  that  he  still  is  to  an  ever 
increasing  number.  He  has  found  his  true  place  and  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  work  as  Professor  of  the  Exegesis  of  the  New 
Testament  in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  It  was  not  without 
a  sharp  struggle  that  Dr.  Dods  abandoned  the  regular 
work  of  the  ministry.  There  is  something  in  preaching,  he 
has  been  known  to  say,  that  keeps  life  sweet,  and  he  would 
probably  add  that  the  steady  service  of  one  congregation 
draws  out  the  best  in  a  preacher's  nature  as  discoursing 
to  miscellaneous  audiences  could  never  do.  It  is,  however, 
of  the  first  importance  that  theological  students  should  be 
trained  by  masters  they  can  revere.  In  all  times  the  New 
Testament  is  the  main  subject  for  theological  study.  Its 
pre-eminence  in  these  days  is  especially  marked.  Dogmatic 
systems  are  more  or  less  discredited.  The  preacher  who 
wishes  to  move  men  must  draw  from  the  fountain.  Further, 
the  controversies  which  have  so  long  been  agitated  about  the 
Old  Testament  are  now  being  transferred  to  the  New,  and  the 
whole  question  of  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Gospels  has 
been  raised.  The  battle  is  no  longer  about  the  outworks  ;  it  is 
about  the  citadel.  If  criticism  is  able  to  close  the  doors  of 
access  between  the  Church  and  Jesus  Christ,  if  it  is  able  to 
include  Christ  within  the  limits  of  the  natural,  Christianity  as 
hitherto  understood  is  at  an  end.  It  may  take  visible  form 
for  a  time  in  Unitarian  chapels,  where  the  gas-jets  outnumber 
the  audience.  But  Unitarian  chapels  live  such  life  as  they  do 
live  under  the  shadow  of  the  believing^  Church  of  Christ,  and  if 
that  shadow  were  taken  from  them,  they  would  soon  cease  to 
exist  All  the  visible  appearance  of  Christianity  might  be 
continued  in  gorgeous  ritual  services,  where  the  heart  of  faith 
was  gone,  though  the  appearances  might  prolong  a  more  or  less 
salutary  superstition.  In  that  case  Ritualism  would  indeed  be, 
as  Carlyle  called  it,  "a  dance  of  the  sheeted  dead."  By  the 
historical  Jesus  Christ  Christianity  stands  or  falls.  The  United 
Free  Church  is  eminently  fortunate  in  a  teacher  so  sane,  so 
scholarly,  and,  above  all,  so  Christian  as  Dr.  Dods.  He  is  no 
blind  Conservative  ;  he  remains  as  open  as  ever  to  true  light 
from  all  quarters.  But  he  is  firmly  and  distinctively  a  believer 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  there  is  no  living  man  who  can 
more  ably  and  more  convincingly  set  forth  the  grounds  of  his 
faith.  The  immense  breadth  of  his  culture  serves  him  in  many 
ways.  There  are  few  subjects  he  has  not  studied,  but  he  has 
specialised  on  the  New  Testament.  Since  his  appointment  to 
the  professorship,  he  has  written  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John  for  the  "Expositor's  Greek  Testament,"  and  sufficient 
justice  has  hardly  been  done  to  the  marked  originality  and 
value  of  this  work.  Dr.  Dods  is  preparing  for  the  same 
publication  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — a 
book  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  study  of  a  lifetime.  He  is 
one  of  the  very  few  men  who  have  not  been  spoiled  by  pro- 
fessorial work.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  prepare  a  course 
of  lectures  once  for  all,  and  go  on  reading  them  till  they  are 
in  tatters.  He  is  constantly  employed  in  bringing  his  lectures 
up  to  date,  and  in  writing-  new  lectures.  He  is,  besides, 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  great  object  of  a  theological 
college  is  to  teach  the  students  to  become  effective  preachers. 
No  matter  what  their  scholarship  is,  if  they  cannot  bring  the 
Gospel  home  to  the  uneducated  as  well  as  to  the  educated, 
they  have  missed  the  way.  Himself  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  most  interesting'  of  modern  preachers,  he  is  a  living 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  learning  can  be  passed  into 
life  and  made  an  effectual  power  in  dealing  with  men  and 
women.  The  strong  regard  and  affection  with  which  Dr.  Dods 
is  regarded  found  expression  recently  in  the  offer  of  the 
Moderatorship  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr. 
Dods  did  not  see  his  way  to  accept  the  offer,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  tastes  are  in  no  way  ecclesiastical.  It  is  well 
however,  that  the  offer  was  made.  The  United  Free  Church 
cannot  possibly  exaggerate  its  obligations  to  this  beloved  and 
eminent  minister. 

W.  R.  N. 
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INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 

Jan.  5. — The  Promise  of  Poiuer  (Acts  i.  1-14) 

"  Waiting  for  the  promise  of  the  Father."  It  is  often  harder 
to  wait  than  to  work.  Soldiers  tell  us  that  it  is  not  the  rush  of 
the  last  charge  that  tries  the  nerve,  but  the  waiting,  under  a 
galling  fire  sometimes,  till  the  command  to  charge  is  given.  I 
have  seen,  too,  a  little  girl  building  a  castle  in  the  sand  on  the 
seashore,  and  when  she  had  raised  her  towers  and  dug  her 
trenches  she  sat  down  to  wait  till  the  tide  should  come  in  and 
flood  them.  But  the  tide  was  so  long  in  coming  that  she  quite 
lost  patience,  and  stamped  down  her  battlements  in  a  pet. 
Now,  were  not  the  disciples  like  that  soldier  ?  or  like  my  little 
friend  waiting  for  the  tide  ?  They  were  waiting  for  the  promise 
of  the  Father. 

"A  cloud  received  Him."  The  cloud  is  the  constant  accom- 
paniment of  God.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  cloud  is  a  thick 
cloud  (i  Kings  viii.  12),  for  God  is  in  part  a  God  that  hides 
Himself.  But  at  the  Transfiguration  the  cloud  was  a  bright 
cloud,  though  it  still  overshadowed  and  concealed.  And  we 
may  believe  that  it  was  such  a  cloud  ("  a  glorious  privacy  of 
light,"  as  Wordsworth  says)  that  now  received  Jesus  out  of  their 
sight.  Here  Jesus  departs  in  a  cloud.  Do  the  children 
remember  where  God  is  said  to  come  in  a  cloud  ?  (Exod.  xix.  g). 

J.\N.  12. —  The  Promise  of  Power  fulfilled  (^Kc\.^\\.  1-21) 
"  Filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  Had  the  Apostles  not 
received  the  Holy  Spirit  at  an  earlier  time?  "Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost "  (John  xx.  22).  But  this  communication 
differed  from  all  others  (i)  in  the  fulness,  the  abundance  of  the 
gift  ;  (2)  in  the  abiding  nature  of  the  gift  ;  (3)  in  the  univer- 
sality of  the  gift.  Let  the  children  gather  half-a-dozen  New- 
Testament  texts  with  that  word  filled  in  them.  See  especially 
Luke  ii.  40,  Eph.  iii.  19,  Phil.  i.  11,  Matt.  v.  6. 

"As  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind."  Follow  out  some  of  the 
Bible  allusions  to  the  wind.  The  east  wind  was  the  symbol  of 
nothingness  (Job  xv.  2),  and  it  spoke  of  the  effects  of  the  Divine 
vengeance  (Isa.  xxvii.  8).  The  wind  is  sometimes  the  emblem 
of  speed  (Psalm  civ.  4),  sometimes  of  transitoriness  (Job  vii.  7). 
It  is  often  used,  too,  as  a  witness  of  the  Creator's  power 
(Prov.  XXX.  4),  and  to  typify,  as  here,  the  moving  of  the  Spirit. 

Jan.  19. —  The  Early  Christian  Church  (Acts  ii.  37-47) 
Three  thousand  baptised  and  added  to  the  Church.  God 
did  not  cease  to  work  on  a  great  scale  then.  In  the  Kirk  of 
Shotts,  in  Scotland,  on  Monday,  June  21,  1630,  John  Living- 
stone, a  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  preached  to  a  great 
gathering,  and  more  than  five  hundred  of  his  hearers  were 
changed.  In  1742,  at  Cambuslang,  in  Lanarkshire,  the 
preaching  of  Whitefield  produced  a  remarkable  revival,  and 
thousands  were  stricken  with  concern  about  their  souls.  On 
May  6,  1899,  at  Ekwendeni,  Livingstonia,  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  309  adults  were  baptised,  and  148  children  on  the 
following  day. 

Note  the  four  marks  of  the  infant  Church  (ii.  42) :  (i)  Pro- 
gress— they  followed  up  the  Apostles'  teaching ;  (2)  Fellowship; 
(3)  Sacrament  ;  (4)  Public  Prayer. 

Jan.  2b.— The  Lame  Man  healed  (Acts  iii.  1-16) 
He  "  asked  an  alms."  Note  how  he  got  far  more  than  he 
asked,  and  give  parallel  cases  from  Scripture.  Solomon  asked 
for  an  understanding  heart  (i  Kings  iii.  9),  and  God  gave 
him  riches  and  honour  in  addition.  The  man  who  was  borne 
of  four,  and  his  four  friends,  wished  only  that  the  palsy  should 
be  healed  ;  but  Jesus  said,  "  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  " 
(Mark  ii.  5). 

The  Gate  Beautiful — on  the  pillars  on  either  side  of  it, 
Dr.  Macmillan  tells  us,  were  engraved  the  words,  "  Let  no 
stranger  pass  beyond  this  on  pain  of  death."  And  in  each  of 
the  great  churches  of  Rome  there  is  a  Porta  Santa  or  Holy 
Door,  that  is  only  opened  once  in  fifty  years  by  the  reigning 
Pope.  But  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Gospel  welcomes  the 
stranger,  and  is  open  at  all  times  to  ev^ery  one  who  knocks. 
Teachers  should  read  the  whole  sermon  in  the  volume  of  the 
same  title.  \ 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 
Bv  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

■   Jan.   5. — I'^rst  Things  first  (Matt.  vi.  24-34)  ; 

If  a  man  thought  of  emigrating,  it  would  be  very  unwise  of 
him  to  spend  his  time 'and  money  in  buying  maps  and  guide-  . 
books,  and  garments  to  wear,  and  plans  of  houses  to  build  in 
the  new  country,  and  make  no  arrangements  for  his  passage,  nor 
have  money  left  to  pay  for  it.  And  yet  how  many  act  so  in 
regard  to  their  soul  !  All  the  little  things  of  to-morrow  more 
than  anticipated,  and  the  great  thing  of  to-day  utterly  ignored. 

Rightly  choosing  God  is  the  end  of  all  weakening  care  ;  for 
the  mind,  afflicted  with  circumstances,  finds  itself  free  in  God. 
"  A  hungry  bird,"  says  George  Macdonald,  "  has  a  free  mind  "  : 

He  is  hungry  to-day,  not  to-morrow  ! 
Steals  no  comfort,  no  grief  doth  borrow  ; 
This  moment  is  his.  Thy  will  hath  said  it ; 
The  next  is  nothing  till  Thou  hast  made  it. 
Content  with  the  day's  ill  he  has  got, 
He  wails  just,  nor  haggles  with  his  lot ; 
Neither  jumbles  God's  will 
With  dribblets  from  His  own  still. 

Jan.   12. — Entering  the  Kingdom  (John  iii.   1-17)  ^| 

If  we  think  the  Kingdom  of  God  hard  to  enter,  let  us  think 
of  its  glory.  Dark  and  sorrowful  must  the  day  have  been  for 
Jochebed,  when  she  took  the  child  she  had  nursed  to  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  to  be  /;<'?- son  henceforth.  She  returned  without  him  ; 
but  the  dream  of  his  future  as  a  prince  of  Egypt  would  brighten 
her  darkest  hours.  "Ye  must  be  born  again"  is  to  be  joined 
to  He  "  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  His 
Father." 

We  are  asked  to  make  a  great  change,  but  only  by  the  help 
of  a  great  love.  The  mother-eagle  will  thrust  its  young  over 
the  edge  of  its  craggy  eyrie  into  the  abyss,  half  falling,  half 
flying  ;  then  it  swoops  down  to  spread  its  broad  pinions  beneath 
the  untried  wings.  But  afterwards  the  eaglet  has  the  spaces  of 
the  blue  sky  instead  of  a  nest  ;  instead  of  having  a  grey  crag 
for  companion,  it  has  the  sun.  So  does  God  with  our  souls — 
"Ye  must  he  born  again."  But  there  is  no  mortal  risk,  for 
"  God  so  loved  the  world."  The  greatest  change  of  time  is 
secured  by  the  greatest  love  of  eternity. 

Jan.   19. — A  Chiiuilrous^Choice  (Joshua  xiv.  6-13) 
Difficulties  are  to  be  measured,  not  by  our  strength,  but  by 
the  help  we  mean  to  get  from  God.     If  we   mean  to  lean  but 
lightly  upon  God,   nothing  is  easy  enough  for  us  ;  but  if  we 
mean  to  lean   hard   upon    Him,   nothing  is   too    much   for   us. 
Christian  sang,  as  he  began  to  climb  the  Hill  Difficulty  ; 
Better,  tho'  difficult,  the  right  way  to  go, 
Than  wrong,  tho'  easy,  where  the  end  is  woe. 

Was  there  not  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  an  "  arbour 
made  by  the  Lord  of  the  Hill"  half-way  up,  and  a  House 
Beautiful  after  reaching  its  top  ?  To  climb^the  hill  is  to  enjoy 
its  blessings. 

Jan.  26.— Christ  for  the  World  (Psalm  Ixxii.)] 

Christ  bases  His  right  to  rule  the  world  upon  His  power  to 
help  the  world.  He  is  "  for  the  world  "  because  He  is  "  the 
Light  of  the  world."  A  new  king  has  often  been  hailed  with 
rapture,  as  Charles  II.  was  welcomed  by  the  English  people  ;  but 
the  welcome  has  often  changed  to  mourning,  as  it  happened 
then.  But  we  are  sure  of  Christ.  His  Kingdom  can  never  be 
a  disappointment.  "  O  Emmanuel,  our  King  and  Lawgiver, 
Hope  of  all  nations  and  their  Saviour,  come  and  save  us  1 " 

In  a  great  empire,  a  ruler,  in  favouring  one  part,  may  injure 
another.  After  Absalom's  rebellion  Israel  quarrelled  with 
Judah  for  the  King's  favour,  and  a  fresh  rebellion  was  kindled 
in  the  quarrel  :  "  We  have  no  part  in  David,  neither  have  we 
inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse."  But  when  Christ  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  world,  there  will  be  no  neglected  part.  Indi.i  will 
not  say  to  England,  Asia  will  not  say  to  Europe,  "We  have  no 
part  in  Jesus."  The  isles,  the  wilderness,  even  the  top  of  the 
mountains  are  mentioned  in  this  psalm  as  enriched  by  His 
equal  blessing. 
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The  Story  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren' 


MR.  NEATBY'S  narrative  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Brethrenism  ought  to  rank  as  the  standard  work 
on  the  subject.  He  writes  with  intimate  knowledge  and 
with  judicial  fairness.  Although  he  expressly  disclaims 
having  sought  help  from  his  father,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Neatby's  long  acquaintance  with  Darbyism  in  all 
its  phases  must  indirectly  have  been  of  the  highest  value 
to  his  son.  The  many  vicissitudes  of  the  sect  are  traced 
with  minute  and  unwearying  accuracy,  and  the  veil  is  lifted 
from  one  of  the  strangest  of  religious  despotisms. 

The  early  Plymouth  Brethren  were  amongst  the  purest 
and  most  saintly  souls  of  their  generation.  During  the 
long  agony  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  spiritual  life  of 
England  received  a  wonderful  quickening.  A  keen 
impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  prophecy,  and  amidst 
the  anxieties  of  our  national  affairs  men's  thoughts  began 
to  turn,  as  in 
the  time  of 
the  Ap)ostles, 
and  again  in 
Luther's  days, 
to  the  promise 
of  a  speedy 
Second  Ad- 
vent. The 
earth  was 
shaken  with 
wars  and  ru- 
mours of  war, 
and  devout 
Christians  be- 
lieved that  the 
sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man 
was  already  to 
be  seen  in 
Heaven.  For 
such  eager 
spiritsasA.  N. 
Groves  and 
J.  G.  Bellett, 
the  Churches 
as  they  were 
in  the  early 
years  of  last 
century  af- 
forded but  a 
poor  and  un- 
spiritual  nu- 
triment. The 
grace  and 
beauty 
of  early 
Brethrenism 
was  never 
more  strongly 
exemplified 
than  in  the 
character  of 
Mr.  Groves, 
and  the  sa- 
lient facts   of 
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his  life  would,  of  themselves,  almost  account  for  the  success 
of  the  movement. 

Anthony  Norris  Groves 

Mr.  Groves  was  born  in  1795  ^^  Newton,  Hampshire. 
He  was  trained  as  a  dentist,  and  was  able  to  support 
himself  by  his  profession  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He 
practised  at  Plymouth  and  Exeter,  and  soon  became 
prosperous.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  formed  an  ardent 
desire  to  become  a  missionary;  but  in  1816  his  wife 
opposed  the  project,  and  for  nine  years  it  was  allowed  to 
slumber.  The  young  couple  were  like-minded  in  spiritual 
things,  and  resolved  to  devote  their  whole  property  to  God, 
living  cheaply,  saving  nothing,  and  giving  away  the  greater 
part  of  their  income  of  ;^r,5oo  a  year.  In  1825,  when 
Mr.  Groves  had  won  the  consent  of  his  wife  to  his  entering 

the  foreign 
field,  he  pub- 
lished a  tract 
e  n  t  i  1 1  e  d 
"C  h  ristian 
Devoted- 
ness,"  in 
which  he 
taught  that 
earthly  pos- 
sessions be- 
long not  to 
ourselves,  but 
to  God,  and 
that  it  is  our 
duty  to  return 
to  Him,  not 
a  tenth  part, 
but  all  that 
can  be  spared 
after  supply- 
ing the  sim- 
plest personal 
necessities. 
The  famous 
Dr.  Duff,  of 
Calcutta,  read 
this  tract,  and 
was  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  it. 
Another  ad- 
mirer was  Dr. 
Morrison,  the 
pioneer  of 
Protes  tan  t 
missions  in 
China. 

In  1825 
Mr.  Groves 
entered 
Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin, 
for  the  pur- 
pose of  quali- 
fying as  an 
ordained 
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missionary.  He  did  not  reside  in  the  Irish  capital,  but 
went  up  for  examination  term  by  term.  During  these 
visits  he  associated  with  groups  of  Christians  who  met 
together  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  for  prayer. 
It  was  about  1827  that  the  essential  ideas  of  Brethrenism 
took  shape  in  his  mind.  His  friend  Mr.  J.  G.  Bellett  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Groves  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  appeared  to 
him,  from  Scripture,  that  believers,  meeting  together  as 
disciples  of  Christ,  were  free  to  break  bread  together, 
as  their  Lord  had  admonished  them  ;  and  that,  in  as  far  as 
the  practice  of  the  Apostles  could  be  a  guide,  every 
Lord's  Day  should  be  set  apart  for  their  remembering 
the  Lord's  death  and  obeying  His  parting  command. 


It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  early  Plymouth  leaders 
belonged  to  Nonconformist  bodies.  Both  Mr.  Groves  and 
Mr.  Darby  described  themselves  as  "  High  Churchmen," 
and  Mr.  Groves,  as  a  young  man,  would  never  go  to  a 
Dissenting  place  of  worship,  and  hardly  numbered  any 
Dissenters  amongst  his  acquaintances. 

His  connection  with  Trinity  College  was  broken  off  in 
a  curious  way.  Friends  had  been  asking  why  he  should 
think  it  necessary  to  go  through  a  university  career,  since 
he  meant  to  devote  himself  to  foreign  work.  "  One  Sunday 
morning,  about  three  o'clock,"  he  writes,  "we  were 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  something  falling  in  the  dining- 
room."  On  going  to  investigate,  he  found  candles  lit  and 
drawers  broken  open,  papers  scattered  about  the  room, 
and  his  money  gone.  He  met  his  wife  in  the  hall,  and 
said,  "  '  Well,  my  love,  the  thieves  have  been  here  and  taken 
ail  the  money.'  'And  now,'  she  said,  'you  won't  go  to 
Dublin.'       '  No,'  I  replied,   '  that  I  won't ; '  and  we  spent 
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one  of  the  happiest  Sundays  I  ever  recollect  in  thinking  on 
the  Lord's  goodness  in  so  caring  for  us  as  to  stop  our  way 
up,  when  He  does  not  wish  us  to  go.  Some  thought  it 
right ;  others  thought  it  foolish.  It  mattered  not  to  us  ; 
we  had  not  a  doubt  it  was  of  the  Lord."  Through  his 
whole  life  Mr.  Groves  was  lifted  far  above  the  love  of 
money.  He  abandoned  a  lucrative  profession  without 
misgiving ;  renounced  all  thought  of  providing  for  his 
children  ;  and  when  his  wife  received  a  legacy  of  ;^i  2,000, 
he  sank  it  in  the  Bagdad  Mission.  P"or  many  years  he 
carried  on  missionary  work  without  the  support  of  a  com- 
mittee at  home,  and  often  without  visible  means  of 
maintenance  of  any  kind. 

The  bonds  which  connected  Mr.  Groves  with  the 
Church  of  England  were  loosened  one  by  one.  He  gave 
up  the  thought  of  ordination  because  he  felt  he  could  not 
sign  the  article  which  declares  that  it  is  lawful  for  Christian 
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men  to  take  up  arms  at  tlic  command  of  the  civil  magis- 
trates. Most  of  the  early  Brethren  held  war  to  be  unlawful. 
A  further  step  towards  liberty  was  made  when  Mr.  Groves 
i^rasped  the  thought  that  ordination  of  any  kind  to  preach 
the  Gospel  is  no  requirement  of  Scripture.  "To  me,"  he 
said,  "  this  was  the  removal  of  a  mountain.  I  told  dearest 
M.  [his  wife]  my  discovery  and  my  joy ;  she  received  it  as 
a  very  little  thing — indeed,  she  had  received  the  truth  in 
such  power  that  she  seemed  only  to  desire  to  know  the 
mind  of  God,  that  she  might  fulfil  it."     Mr.  Groves  told  his 


discovery  to  his  friend  Bellett,  to  whom  also  it  came  as  a  flash 
of  supernatural  illumination.  The  Brethren  freed  them.selves 
from  what  was  called,  in  their  favourite  phraseology,  "a 
one-man  ministry."  Clericalism  in  every  shajx;  or  form  was 
hateful  to  them  ;  and  in  later  days  Mr.  Darby  saw  a  subtle 
encroachment  of  clericalism  at  one  meeting  where  the 
leaders  were  accustomed  to  speak  from  the  table,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  deaf  people  in  the  front  row.  As  a  rule, 
addresses  were  given  from  the  speaker's  place  in  the  body 
of  the  hall. 
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John  Nelson  Darby 
This  great  leader  and  organiser  was  born  in  November, 
t8oo.  Mr.  Neatby  reminds  us  that  he  was  a  few  weeks 
younger  than  Macaulay,  and  about  three  months  older  than 
Cardinal  Newman.  He  was  born  in  London,  but  came  of 
an  honourable  Irish  family.  His  father,  John  Darby,  was 
Squire  of  Markley,  Sussex,  and  of  Leap  Castle,  King's 
County,  Ireland.  The  boy  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  Plymouth  founders  were  Trinity 
College  men.  "J.N.D."took  the  gold  medal  in  Classics 
when  only  eighteen,  and  was,  like  his  friend  Bellett,  called 
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to  the  Irish  Bar.  He,  however,  abandoned  this  profession, 
took  Orders,  and  became  a  curate  in  a  lonely  parish  among 
the  Wicklow  mountains.  If  the  young  man's  lot  had  lain 
at  Oxford  in  these  stirring  years,  he  might  have  become  a 
colleague  of  Newman  or  Pusey.  He  disowned  the  name  of 
Protestant,  and  cherished  a  profound  veneration  for  the 
Church  of  Rome— the  ancient,  all-embracing  Mother-Church 
of  Christendom.  He  adopted  a  strictly  ascetic  practice,  and 
in  Lent  would  fast  so  as  to  injure  his  health.  The  account 
of  his  habits  in  this  respect  reminds  us  of  the  rules  laid 
down  for  daily  observance  at  the  community  at  Littlemore. 
Newman  and  his  companions  would  often  fast  until  four  or 


five  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  of  the  residents  became  so 
seriously  ill  that  his  doctors  warned  him  he  could  only 
persist  at  peril  to  his  life. 

Mr.  Darby  had  a  powerful  constitution,  and  although 
F.  W.  Newman  describes  his  bodily  presence  as  "  weak," 
Mr.  Neatby  remarks  that  this  can  never  have  been  an  apt 
epithet  for  Darby's  appearance.  "Emaciation  and  neglect 
could  not  so  have  affected  the  strong,  well-formed,  rugged 
features  of  a  high  and  characteristically  English  type,  full 
of  courage  and  inflexible  resolve.  In  old  age  his  habit 
was  still  rather  spare,  and,  owing  perhaps  to  some  peculiarity 
of  figure,  he  gave  many  people  the  impression  that  he  was 

short ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact> 
he  was  decidedly  over  the 
middle  height,  and  of  a  mas- 
sive frame."  By  far  the  most 
graphic  picture  of  Darby's 
early  life  is  that  supplied  by 
Professor  Newman.  He  speaks 
of  "  a  fallen  cheek,  a  blood- 
shot eye,  a  seldom  shaven 
beard,  the  shabby  clothes,  and 
general  neglected  person."  It 
was  currently  reported  that  a 
man  in  Limerick  offered  him 
a  halfpenny,  mistaking  hin^ 
for  a  beggar,  and  he  was 
always  an  incongruous  figure 
in  drawing-rooms.  As  a 
curate  he  was  indefatigable. 
Every  evening  he  would  sally 
forth  to  teach  in  the  cabins, 
and,  roving  far  and  wide  over 
mountain  and  amid  bogs,  was 
seldom  home  before  midnight. 
Once  Professor  Newman  said 
to  Darby,  "  To  desire  to  be 
rich  is  un-Christian  and  ab- 
surd ;  but  if  I  were  the  father 
of  children,  I  should  wish  to 
be  rich  enough  to  secure 
them  a  good  education."  He 
replied  :  "  If  I  had  children, 
I  would  as  soon  see  them 
break  stones  on  the  road  as 
do  anything  else,  if  only  I 
could  secure  to  them  the 
Gospel  and  the  grace  of  God." 
Newman  said  that  although 
he  felt  a  strong  revulsion 
against  Mr.  Darby's  pecu- 
liarities, yet  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  found  himself 
under  the  dominion  of  a 
superior.  An  impassable  gulf 
opened,  in  time,  between  these  friends,  and  in  1850 
Newman  compared  Darby  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder 
of  the  Jesuits. 

Mr.  Darby  frequently  visited  Dublin,  and  was  in  clo.se 
connection  with  the  movement  there.  He  resigned  his 
curacy  in  1828,  having  previously  published  the  first 
pamphlet  in  the  vast  succession  of  Plymouth  writings,  under 
the  title  of  "  Considerations  of  the  Nature  and  Unity  of  the  , 
Children  of  Christ."  | 

A  permanent  meeting  was  formed  in  Dublin  ;  the  place 
of  assembly  was  a  little  room  in  Aungier  Street.  This  step 
was   warmly  recommended  by  John   Vesey  Parnell,   after- 
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wards  Lord  Congleton.  He  and  Edward  Cronin  were  the 
prime  movers  in  the  establishment  of  a  regular  meeting. 
The  menlion  of  Lord  Congleton  reminds  us  that  the  early 
Brethren  had  the  advantage  of  a  distinguished  social  position. 
During  his  Swiss  camp.iign  in  the  early  'Forties  Darby 
said  that  Brethrenism  was  considered  an  aristocratic 
movement.  Its  leaders  were  men  of  family  and  independ- 
ent fortune,  and  Lord  Congleton  was  one  of  the  strictest 
ascetics.  His  biographer,  Henry  Groves,  tells  us  that 
though  he  was  in  possession  of  an  independent  income 
of  ;^^  1,200  a  year,  he  took  a  house  in  Teignmouth,  of 
which  the  rent  was  ^12,  furnished  it  with  wooden  chairs 
and  a  plain  deal  table,  steel  forks  and  pewter  teaspoons, 
and  wholly  dispensed  with 
carpets.  The  housemaid  in- 
sisted that  the  table  should 
be  stained,  "because  of  the 
trouble  it  gave  in  constant 
scouring  to  keep  it  clean." 
Mr.  B.  \V.  Newton,  who  was 
also  a  man  of  considerable 
means,  lived  in  a  large  and 
handsome  house  which  was 
-entirely  uncarpeted. 

Some  of  the  founders  en- 
deavoured to  carry  out  the 
Apostolic  principle  of  having 
all  things  in  common.  Mr. 
Neatby  tells  us  that  Sir 
Alexander  Campbell,  who 
had  property  in  the  \Vest  of 
England,  insisted  on  his  ser- 
vants sitting  down  wiih  him 
at  table.  One  day,  coming 
in  late  for  dinner,  he  found 
that  his  servants  had  already 
made  some  progress  with  the 
meal.  They  explained  that 
as  he  was  so  late  they  tliought 
they  had  better  begin  without 
him. 

The  meetings  at  Aungier 
Street  were  as  peaceful  and 
sacred  as  those  love-feasts  at 
which  the  early  Christians 
gathered.  Dr.  Cronin  writes  : 
"  Oh,  the  blessed  seasons  with 
my  soul,  with  John  Parnell, 
William  Stokes,  and  others, 
while  removing  the  furniture 
aside  and  l.iying  the  simple 
table  with  its  bread  and  wine 
on  Saturday  evenings — sea- 
sons of  joy  never  to  be  for- 
gotten— for  surely  we  had  the 

Master's   smile  and  sanction   in  the  beginning  of  such  a 
movement  as  this  was." 

Something  of  the  weird  unearthliness  which  we  find  in 
Ale.xander  Peden  and  other  Covenanting  Fathers  appears 
in  the  first  leaders  of  Plymouthism.  Many  of  them  believed 
that  Apostolic  teaching  forbids  all  working  for  earthly 
objects.  If  a  youth  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  mathematics, 
and  his  parents  asked  Darby  whether  he  ought  to  give 
himself  to  the  study.  Darby  would  have  replied  that  such 
a  purpose  was  very  projjerly  entertained  by  a  worldly 
man.  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,"  and  let  the  world 
study  the   things  of  the   world.     "  In   fact,"  as  Professor 


Newman  writes,  "  what  would  it  avail  even  to  become  a 
second  La  Place  after  thirty  years'  study,  if  in  five-and-thirty 
years  the  Lord  descended  from  Heaven,  snatched  up  all  His 
saints  to  meet  Him,  and  burned  to  ashes  all  the  works  of 
the  earth  ?  " 

The  doctrine  of  the  Secret  Rapture  was  passionately 
cherished  by  the  Brethren,  and  they  believed  that  the 
words,  "  Then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be 
caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air,"  would  be  literally  fulfilled  in  their  own 
experience.  In  the  first  days,  before  strife  and  bitterness 
set  in,  the  Plymouth  Brethren  were  in  the  world,  but  not  of 
it.     In  hours  of  depression  they  comforted  themselves  with 
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the  words  from  which  Archbishop  Benson  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  of  his  old  teacher.  Prince  Lee,  "The 
trumpet  shall  sound." 

Limerick  was  the  scene  of  Darby's  earliest  efforts, 
outside  Dublin,  on  behalf  of  the  new  cause.  About  1830 
he  went  to  Oxford,  where  many  doors  were  open,  and 
where  he  found  Mr.  Wigram,  Mr.  Newton,  and  others. 
At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Newton,  Darby  went  to  Plymouth, 
where  the  first  recognised  Brethren's  meeting  in  England 
was  held.  The  Plymouth  meeting  had  before  long  a 
membership  of  over  a  thousand,  and  it  attracted  the 
services  of  all  the  great  leaders.     Wigram,  Captain  Hall, 
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and  Newton  were  frequently  there.  Each  of  these  was,  in 
his  own  way,  a  remarkable  man.  G.  V.  Wigram  was  the 
son  of  a  London  merchant.  One  of  his  brothers  was  fifth 
Wrangler  and  Vice-Chancellor  ;  another  was  sixth  Wrangler 
and  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Wigram  himself  held  a 
commission  in  the  Army,  but  after  his  conversion  entered 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
Orders.  He  spent  his  wealth  liberally  on  such  noble 
objects  as  the  Englishman's  Greek  and  Hebrew  Con- 
cordance. For  fifty  years  he  was  Darby's  most  unwavering 
supporter. 

Percy  Hall  had  attained  the  rank  of  Commander  in  the 
Navy,  but  he  also  resigned  his  commission  for  conscience' 
sake.  He  held  the  extreme  Plymouth  views  as  regards 
war,  and  thought  that  the  magistracy  was  an  unfit  office 
for  Christian  men.  Mr.  B.  W.  Newton  was  an  eminent 
theologian,  and  came  of  a  Quaker  stock.  He  seceded 
from  Brethrenism  in  1847,  and  lived  to  the  great  age  of 
ninety-two. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
Darby  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  George  Miiller  at 
Stuttgart,  Brethrenism  developed  rapidly.  Darby  was  greatly 
loved  on  the  Continent.  Ruthless  as  he  was  in  his 
ecclesiastical  conflicts,  he  had  a  tender  side  to  his  character; 
"  in  the  act  of  addressing  a  meeting  he  would  roll  up  his  great- 
coat as  a  pillow  tor  a  sleeping  child  whose  uncomfortable 
attitude  had  struck  him.  On  his  numerous  voyages  he  might 
be  seen  pacing  the  deck  all  night  with  a  restless  child  in 
his  arms,  in  order  to  afford  the  worn-out  mother  an  oppor- 
tunity for  rest.  The  incident,"  as  Mr.  Neatby  remarks, 
"  is  the  more  interesting  for  the  fact  that  Darby  was  never 
married." 

In  the  hills  of  Eastern  France  or  Switzerland  he  would 
often,  on  his  pastoral  tours,  receive  the  hospitality  of  humble 
mountaineers.  When  the  mother  was  out  in  the  fields,  he 
would  have  an  eye  on  the  children  while  he  continued  his 
studies,  and  would  help  them  with  their  work  and  their  play. 
The  Continental  poor  idolised  the  great  leader,  who  was 
so  different  from  the  average  haughty  Englishman.  Once 
Mr.  Darby  "  arrived  at  the  station  of  a  Continental  town, 
and  found  himself,  as  he  stepped  from  the  train,  face  to  face 
with  a  formidable  contingent  of  the  local  Brethren.  Several 
ladies  of  good  position  were  there,  all  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  becoming  his  host."  Here  was  a  delicate  situation,  but 
Mr.  Darby  was  equal  to  it.  "  Qui  est-ce  qui  loge  les  freres?" 
("  Who  puts  up  the  ministering  Brethren  ?  ")  All  eyes  turned 
upon  a  very  humble-looking  Brother  who  had  kept  modestly 
in  the  background.  Darby  immediately  went  up  to  him, 
saying,  "Je  logerai  oil  logent  les  freres."  And  the  enter- 
tainer of  obscure  itinerants  became  the  host  of  the  great 
man  himself 

Mr.  Neatby  tells  the  following  story,  as  illustrating  the 
more  homely  side  of  Darby's  character  : 

"  A  certain  couple  had  just  joined  the  Exclusive 
fraternity,  and  were  receiving  their  first  visit  from  the 
great  man.  They  had  risen  from  the  supper-table,  and 
Darby,  kneeling  close  beside  it,  was  offering  a  prayer  with 
which  his  hearers  were  greatly  impressed.  But  whatever 
the  excellence  of  the  prayer,  the  lady  of  the  house,  an 
old-fashioned  housekeeper,  was  painfully  distracted  by  the 
unmistakable  sound  of  the  cat  feasting  on  the  remains  of 
the  supper.  Nothing  but  awe  of  her  distinguished  guest 
could  have  restrained  her  from  interfering.  As  they  rose 
from  their  knees  she  cast  a  glance  towards  the  remains 
of  the  cold  fowl.  His  eyes  followed  hers.  'It's  all  right,' 
he  said  reassuringly  ;    '  I  took  care  that  she  got   nothing 


but  the  bones.' 


\ 


The   Divisions   of   Brethrenism 

As  early  as  the  year  1845  the  first  quarrels  began 
to  rend  the  communities  asunder.  The  great  strife  at 
Plymouth  is  described  in  full  detail  in  Mr.  Neatby's. 
history.  The  other  great  division  was  between  the  Close 
and  the  Open  Brethren.  The  strife  at  Bristol  dated 
from  the  year  1848.  The  leader  there  was  the  famous- 
George  Miiller,  whose  zeal  and  faith  had  erected  the 
noblest  monument  to  philanthropy  that  any  Christians 
cin  possess.  The  Open  Brethren  were  willing  to  admit 
to  communion  members  of  other  Christian  Churches, 
and  because  of  this  they  were  "judged"  and  cast  out  by 
the  Darbyites. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  ascendency  of  Darby 
held  together  the  world-wide  confederacy  of  the  Exclusive 
Brethren.  Every  minute  act  of  discipline  that  was  re- 
cognised in  any  part  of  the  world  was  recognised  aLso  irw 
every  other.  Great  as  Darby's  faults  were,  "  I  believe," 
says  Mr.  Neatby,  "  they  can  all  be  expressed  in  a  single 
term  :  he  could  not  brook  a  questioned  or  a  divided 
authority.  But  under  the  influence  of  this  passion,  which 
domineered  (as  Macaulay  would  say)  over  all  his  virtues- 
and  vices,  everything  else  was  forgotten — kindliness,  pity^ 
old  familiar  friendship,  and  the  very  magnanimity  that 
seemed  to  be  woven  with  the  warp  and  woof  of  his. 
nature." 

One  secession  followed  another,  and  the  later  records 
of  Exclusivism  are  a  long  tragedy.  Darbyism  was  finally 
dissolved  after  the  Ryde  schism  in  1877.  Dr.  Cronin, 
Darby's  old  friend  and  colleague,  was  cast  out  of  fellow- 
ship because  he  had  broken  bread  with  the  protesting 
meeting  at  Ryde.  Dr.  Cronin  passed  away  in  1882^ 
Darby  did  not  long  survive  his  old  friend  :  he  died 
at  Bournemouth  in  the  same  year.  Shortly  before  his 
death  Cronin  had  called  upon  him  in  London,  and  the  two- 
had  a  friendly  interview. 

Lord  Congleton,  one  of  the  saintliest  and  most  peace- 
loving  of  the  Brethren,  died  in  1883,  Captain  Hall  in  1884,. 
and  few  of  the  early  founders  survived  to  the  last  decade 
of  the  century.  One  of  the  oldest  survivors  is  Mr.  Kelly^ 
who  has  now  reached  the  age  of  eighty.  He  still  guides 
the  affairs  of  the  little  section  that,  to  his  mind,  represent 
the  original  Brethrenism — or,  in  other  words,  "the  children 
of  God  on  earth."  Not  long  ago  some  fifty  meetings 
broke  off  from  his  leadership. 

The  Plymouth  Brethren  are  now  a  sadly  diminished 
host,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  survive  far  into 
the  twentieth  century.  There  was  much  to  love  and  admire 
in  the  character  of  their  founders,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that,  in  the  words  of  J.  C.  Bellett,  "some  light  from  the 
mind  of  Christ  was  indeed  conveyed  to  elect  ves.sels  in  those 
early  years  in  Dublin."  At  the  heart  of  their  teaching  was 
a  deep  devotion  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord.  Bellett  gave 
the  key-note  of  his  life  in  one  his  of  last  words,  "  Oh,  the 
Man  of  Sychar  !  "  "  If  the  Lord  tarry  "  was  their  favourite 
formula,  and  in  the  trials  of  life  they  were  sustained  by 
their  sure  confidence  that  ere  long  He  should  come  whose 
right  it  was  to  reign. 

Mr.  Neatby's  History  contains  many  lessons  for  the 
Church  to-day.  There  is  more  tolerance  amongst  our- 
-selves  and  more  Christian  love  ;  but  few  can  study  the 
record  of  these  saintly  lives  without  recognising  that  in. 
some  respects  we  have  declined  from  the  ancient  fervour. 
"  Their  footsteps  yet  remaining  testify  that  they  were 
indeed  holy  men  who,  fighting  so  valiantly,  trod  the  world 
under  foot." 
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A  Cherry  Tree 

BY  AMY   LE  FEUVRE 


CHAPTER   VII 
(Continued) 

AS  Cherry  drew  near  her  father,  he  smiled.  His  smiles  and 
the  kind  look  in  his  eyes  were  what  attracted  Cherry  so. 
But  he  only  kept  his  smiles  for  his  little  daughters  ;  the  boys 
never  saw  them. 

"  I've  come  to  ask  you  something,  father." 

"  What  is  it  ? " 

Cherry  hesitated. 

"  We  are  not  quite  sure  how  rich  you  are,  but  Stacy  says  he 
is  sure  you  are  richer  than  Dr.  Burton.  And  he  and  Phil  used 
to  get  fourpence  a  week  pocket-money,  and  Bonnie  and  1  had  a 
penny." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  And  what  do  you  get  now  ? " 

''  We  haven't  had  nothing,"  said  Cherry,  forgetting  her 
grammar  in  her  confusion.  "  Stacy  had  four  shillings  from 
his  last  birthday,  but  that's  all  gone  now  ;  and  Phil  had  half 
a  crown,  and  that's  gone." 

"  I  don't  know  what  your  children  want  money  for,"  said  the 
Colonel,  with  a  little  frown,  "but  Mr.  Hastings  will  see  to  it. 
Ask  him  to  give  you  what  you  are  accustomed  to  have.  I  cannot 
be  troubled  with  this  kind  of  things." 

"  Thank  you,  father." 

Cherry  was  beginning  to  know  that  phrase  well  :  "  1  cannot 
be  troubled  with  this  kind  of  things." 

The  Colonel  took  life  easily  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  found  he 
had  his  hands  full. 

Cherry  looked  at  her  father  a  little  wistfully. 

'"If  you  don't  like  us  to  have  money,  Bonnie  and  me  won't, 
father." 

"  But  1  likes  pennies,"  put  in  Bonnie  quickly  ;  "  I  wants  to 
get  Dinah  some  shoes,  and  I  gived  Phil  two  halfpennies  to  buy 
some  string,  and  I  haven't  any  at  all.     I  wish  I  was  growed  up." 

''  What  would  you  do  then?"  asked  the  Colonel,  smiling. 

"Just  the  same  as  you  does,"  was  the  quick  reply  ;  and 
sarcasm  was  unknown  to  Bonnie.  "  I  would  lie  on  a  sofa, 
and  do  nothing.  And  I  would  fill  my  pipe  with  sugar-candy, 
and  I  would  have  birds  in  cages  to  sing,  and  pretty  flowers 
all  round  me." 

"  Is  that  your  idea  of  life,  Cherry  ? "  asked  the  Colonel. 

Cherry  was  silent  ;  then  she  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  grow  up  ; 
I  shall  have  to  do  such  differcult  things." 

"  What  kind  of  things  ?  " 

"  Going  in  trains  alone,  and  buying  in  shops,  and — and 
leaching  people  to  be  good  I " 

"  Well,"  said  the  Colonel  slowly,  "  I  think  that  last  detail 
might  be  difficult,  but  1  haven't  met  many  who  think  it  their 
duty  to  do  it." 

He  nearly  added,  "  1  am  thankful  to  say,"  but  stopped  him- 
self in  time.  Cherry's  grave,  sweet  eyes  were  looking  earnestly 
at  him. 

".\untie  always  did,"  she  said.  "I  thought  everybody 
had  to." 

"  Do  1  teach  you  and  Bonnie  to  be  good  ? "  asked  the 
Colonel. 

Cherry  looked  a  little  puzzled. 

"You  know  about  it,"  she  said  at  length.  "Grown-up 
people  never  do  anything  wrong.  It's  only  children.  You 
would  tell  us  if  we  did  wicked  things.     .And  you  know  things." 

"  What  kind  of  things  ?  " 

"About  God  and  heaven,  and  the  Bible,"  said  Cherry  con- 
fidently. "  Perhaps,"  she  said,  growing  bolder,  "  you  could  tell 
me  how  to  grow  fruit  ? " 

"  I  think  Abercrombie  knows  more  of  gardening  than  I  do," 
said  Colonel  St.  Leger,  looking  at  Cherry  curiously. 

"  1  didn't  mean  the  garden  fruit,"  said  Cherry,  feeling  her 
shyness  come  back.     "  1  want  to  have  fruit  myself" 

She  would  say  no  more,  and  a  minute  after  a  summons 
I  ame  for  them  to  go  to  bed. 

"  Children  are  very  queer  and  incomprehensible,"  said  the 
Colonel  to  himself,  as  he  puffed  away  at  his  pipe.  "  It  is  best 
not  to  try  to  understand  them." 


CHAPTER   VIII 
Miss  .-Arnold's  Pl.w 

"  Still  gazing  at  that  little  girl  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  like  looking  at  her.  I  wish  I  had  been  a  little  girl 
when  you  were.  Miss  Arnold." 

Cherry  was  spending  a  day  with  her  new  friend,  and  she 
was  taking  off  her  hat  in  the  bedroom  when  Miss  Arnold  found 
her  standing  opposite  the  picture. 

Miss  Arnold  sat  down  and  looked  at  the  picture  herself. 
"  She  was  a  very  happy  little  girl,  Cherry,  then.  Sometimes, 
when  1  think  of  her,  I  feel  rather  sorry  for  her  when  she  grew  up, 
for  everything  was  so  different  to  what  she  thought  it  would  be." 

"  Do  tell  me  about  her,"  said  Cherry. 

"  She  had  a  loving  mother  when  that  picture  was  taken,  and 
a  father  who  gave  her  everything  she  wanted.  She  went  to 
school  when  she  was  bigger,  and  then  one  sad  day  she  was  sent 
for  to  see  her  mother  die.  She  came  home  and  lived  with  her 
father,  but  he  was  too  sad  now  to  cheer  her  or  comfort  her,  and 
he  died  two  years  after,  a  broken-hearted  man.  Then  an  aunt 
and  cousin  came  to  live  with  her,  and  she  tried  to  be  happy. 
She  was  at  last,  when  some  one  came  along  that  she  was  very 
fond  of  This  friend  and  she  were  going  to  live  together,  and 
they  planned  and  thought  of  so  many  nice  things.  The  girl 
was  full  of  good  intentions— she  would  be  a  model  wife— and 
everything  would  be  beautiful.  But  a  dark  cloud  came  along 
and  spoilt  it  all.  The  girl's  cousin  and  friend  came  to  know 
one  another,  and  they  thought  they  would  suit  each  other  best, 
so  it  altered  everything.  They  were  married,  and  the  girl  lived 
on  alone  with  her  aunt.  Then  her  aunt  became  ill  and  suffered 
a  good  deal,  and  at  last  she  died.  So  the  girl  was  left  quite 
alone  then,  and  she  wouldn't  have  any  one  else  to  live  with  her. 
She  began  to  think  that  life  was  very  unhappy,  not  at  all  what 
she  had  thought  it  when  her  picture  was  taken." 

".^nd  that  girl  is  you?  It's  all  about  you  '."  cried  Cherry 
wonderingly. 

"  Yes,  all  about  me,  and  I  am  just  living  on  here  doing  no 
good  to  anybody.  In  fact.  Cherry,  I'm  what  you  call  a'cum- 
berer'  !     There  now,  aren't  you  sorry  for  me  ?  " 

"  But  grown-up  people  can't  be  cumberers,"  argued  Cherry  ; 
"  they're  always  so  busy,  and  do  such  a  lot  of  useful  things." 

Miss  Arnold  laughed.  "  Oh,  you  children,  so  ignorant  and 
trustful  I     How  I  wish  I  were  a  child  again ! " 

She  took  Cherry  downstairs  into  her  beautiful  drawing- 
room,  where  she  showed  her  all  kinds  of  wonderful  curiosities 
and  quaint  old  picture-books  ;  and  then  she  sat  down  to  her 
piano  and  played  to  her,  and  made  her  join  in  some  old  English 
songs.  Cherry  was  enjoying  herself  immensely,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Crawford  was  announced. 

"  My  dear  Blanche,  who  have  you  here  ?  One  of  Eustace's 
children  ?  Now  how,  may  I  ask,  did  you  get  hold  of  her  ?  You 
have  never  bearded  the  lion's  den  ? " 

Miss  Arnold  shook  her  head  and  laughed. 

"  I  should  not  attempt  such  an  audacity.  I  befriended  this 
small  damsel  and  her  sister  a  week  ago,  and  Cherr)-'s  visit  is 
the  result  of  a  diplomatic  note." 

"Ah  !  you  always  were  clever  with  your  pen.  I  really  am  at 
my  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  get  him  out  of  his  shell.  It  is  so 
ridiculous  !  It  is  not  as  if  his  wife  had  died  yesterday.  I  begin  to 
think  a  sunstroke  he  had  in  India  has  affected  his  head.  I  have 
begged  him  to  dine  with  us  ;  I  have  told  him  his  old  friends  are 
dying  to  meet  him.  I  have  written  him  note  after  note,  saying 
that  a  little  cheerful  society  will  do  him  more  good  than 
any  amount  of  medicines.  But  he  ignores  every  overture.  I 
am  longing,  simply  longing,  to  arrange  his  household  more 
comfortably.  He  wants  at  least  three  extra  servants — two 
maids  and  a  man  ;  and  these  little  girls  ought  to  have  a 
governess  who  would  act  as  lady  housekeeper.  I  have  told 
him  all  this,  and  expressed  my  willingness  to  undertake  every- 
thing for  him ;  but  he  persistently  refuses  to  allow  me  a  voice 
in  the  matter." 

"  I  should  let  him  have  a  rest  for  a  short  time,"  said  Miss 
Arnold,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "  Give  somebody  else  the 
benefit  of  your  energy  and  goodwill." 
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"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  have  my  hands  full  as  it  is.  I  have  just 
come  to  ask  if  you  can  help  me.  Such  a  sad  case  in  our  village. 
Our  carpenter  has  suddenly  died,  and  left  a  wife  and  five 
children  absolutely  unprovided  for.  They  have  not  a  penny, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  relatiojis.  The  wife  is  such  a  superior 
person— was  lady's-maid  to  my  dear  friend  Lady  Matilda 
Otterham.  There  is  nothing  but  the  workhouse  for  them 
unless  I  take  them  in  hand,  and  of  course  I  am  going  to  do 
-what  I  can.  The  eldest  boy  I  am  going  to  take  into  the  stable 
at  once  ;  I  am  fitting  out  the  eldest  girl  in  clothes  for  service. 
She  is  fourteen,  so  it  is  time  she  was  doing  something.  The 
mother  must  take  in  dressmaking.  I  have  told  her  to  begin  at 
•once,  and  I  have  told  my  maids  to  employ  her  in  the  future.  I  am 
making  a  collection  just  to  ensure  her  having  a  small  pittance 
a  week  to  begin  with.  And  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  black 
•clothes  you  do  not  want.  The  funeral  is  to  be  in  two  days'  time." 
"  I'm  afraid  I  have  nothing  for  you  in  the  shape  of  clothes," 
said  Miss  Arnold,  stifling  a  yawn.  "  I  never  wear  black.  I 
hate  it.  I'll  give  you  a  sovereign,  if  you  like,  towards  your 
•collection." 

"  Oh,   thank   you  !     Delightful  I     And   while    I   think  of  it, 

have  you  a  vote  for  the  B- Orphan  Asylum?     I  have  a  child 

I   want  to  get  there — a  most  deserving  case  ;   I  must  tell  you 

about  her " 

"  There  is  no  need.  I  have  no  votes.  I  gave  up  subscribing 
towards  it.  It  was  too  much  bother  answering  appeals  from  all 
sorts  and  kinds  of  people." 

"  I  wish  I  had  your  leisure  1" 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Crawford,  you  know  you  don't.  You  live  your 
life,  so  let  me  live  mine." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  could  do  so  much,  with  your  influence, 

your  wealth " 

"^7«/niy  laziness!  Don't  preach  to  me,  please.  I  am 
very  busy  to-day  entertaining  this  small  guest.  What  !  Must 
you  be  going  ?  I  won't  take  a  leaf  out  of  your  book,  and  wish 
I  were  such  a  busy  person  as  you  are,  but  I  do  admire  you 
immensely  ! " 

"  Thank  you.     Good-bye,  Christobel.     You  are  the  image  of 
your  mother.     If  you  were  a  little  older,  your  father  might  be 
reached  through  you  ;  as  it  is,  I  feel  he  is  hopeless  ! " 
Cherry  looked  after  Mrs.  Crawford  disapprovingly. 
"  She  always  makes  out  father  does  wrong  things,"  she  said. 
"  What  does  he  do  that  he  oughtn't  to  ? " 

"  Oh,  very  few  of  us  can  please  Mrs.  Crawford.  I  can't  ;  so 
your  father  and  I  are  in  the  same  boat.  Ha\e  you  ever  heard  a 
lot  of  clocks  ticking  away  together,  Cherry?  Come  into  the  hall 
with  me.  There  now,  listen  to  that  old  clock  on  the  stairs? 
Do  you  think  he  is  a  lazy  old  slow-coach  ?  This  little  French 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece  does.  Listen  to  his  fussy,  rattling  tick. 
Do  you  think  he  does  more  than  the  old  clock?" 

"  He  goes  much  quicker,"  said  Cherry,  listening  as  she  was 
told,  and  looking  up  wondcringly  into  Miss  Arnold's  face. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it  1  He  takes  just  as  long  to  get  round  the 
hour  as  the  old  clock  does,  and  he  will  wear  himself  out  in  half 
the  time.  It  is  best  to  take  life  slowly  and  easily— don't  you 
think  so  ? " 

Cherry  looked  very  puzzled.  Then  Miss  Arnold  laughed. 
"  I  am  talking  nonsense,  child.  I  am  trying  to  persuade 
myself  that  I  am  doing  as  much  work  in  the  day  as  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford is  ;  whereas  the  truth  is  that  I  am  a  lazy,  idle  drone,  and 
I  think  your  small  finger  has  been  the  first  one  to  point  it  out 
to  me." 

"  But  I've  never  pointed  my  finger  at  you —  I  really  haven't," 
said  Cherry  gravely. 

Miss  Arnold  laughed  again. 

"  I  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  Cherry.  You  and  I  will  set  to 
work  together,  and  do  a  few  good  works  on  the  quiet — shall 
we?  —  just  to  satisfy  our  own  consciences  that  we  are  not 
cumberers  of  the  ground.  Is  it  a  bargain?  Now,  where  shall 
we  begin  ?     What  shall  we  do  first  ?" 

"But,"  said  Cherry  breathlessly,  "you  gave  Cousin — Cousin 
Anna  some  money.  If  I  had  money,  I  should  be  quite  happy 
because  I  couldn't  be  a  cumberer  then." 

"  But  it  is  money  that  makes  people  cumberers,  you  little 
innocent.  If  I  had  been  a  poor  woman,  I  should  not  have  so 
many  idle  years  to  account  for  1  Now  think  hard.  What  can 
we  do  ? " 

Cherry's  eyes  grew  bright  and  eager. 


"  I  should  like  to  do  something  good — really  good,"  she  said. 
"  What  kind  of  things  did  the  people  in  the  Bible  do  ?  " 

"  Bless  the  child  !  I  can't  be  always  hunting  up  my  Bible  to 
see.  I  do  remember  one  woman  in  it  who  made  coats  and  little 
garments  ;  for  an  old  nurse  of  mine  was  called  after  her,  and 
her  name  was  Dorcas.  Well,  let  us  start  with  her,  and  follow 
her  example.  We  will  make  some  clothes  for  the  poor — for 
these  small  children  who  have  lost  their  father.  Can  you  work 
at  all.  Cherry  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  don't  do  it  very  well." 

"  Don't  look  so  sober.  I  am  not  very  clever  with  my  needle, 
but  we  will  try.  And  there  is  nothing  like  striking  while  the 
iron  is  hot.  I  will  order  the  carriage  round,  and  we  will  drive 
into  Norton  Wold,  and  buy  some  inaterial  at  once.  You  shall 
help  me  to  choose." 

Cherry  clapped  her  hands. 
"  That  will  be  lovely  ! "  she  said. 

So  in  a  very  short  time  Miss  Arnold  and  her  little  friend 
were  driving  along  the  country  road  in  her  carriage  and  pair. 

"  And  we  won't  tell  any  one  about  it,"  said  Cherry  ;  "  it 
is  to  be  quite  a  secret." 

"Yes,  quite  a  secret.  We  must  not  let  Mrs.  Crawford  hear 
a  word  about  it  ;  and  then  one  day,  when  we  have  two  big 
parcels  of  frocks  and  petticoats,  we  will  drive  to  the  cottage, 
and  you  shall  lay  them  on  the  doorstep,  and  come  away  like 
some  unseen  fairy." 

"  But  if  they  do  see  me  ? " 

"  You  mustn't  let  them.  We  will  go  when  it  is  nearly  dark." 
It  all  seemed  most  entrancing  to  Cherry.  And  when  she 
stood  by  Miss  Arnold's  side  in  the  big  linen-draper's,  and  saw 
lengths  of  bright  scarlet  and  blue  merino  being  measured  off 
for  frocks,  and  helped  to  choose  pretty  pink-and-white  cotton 
for  pinafores,  soft  flannel  for  petticoats,  and  some  dark  crimson 
serge  for  warm  cloaks,  she  thought  this  was  one  of  the  happiest 
days  of  her  life. 

"  I  will  get  my  maid  to  cut  the  frocks  out,  and  we  will  set  to 
work  at  once.     When  can  you  come  over  to  me  again?"  Miss 
Arnold  asked,  as  she  drove  Cherry  home. 
"Will  you  ask  Mr.  Hastings,  please?" 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  a  stern  master— is  he  ?  Why,  Cherry, 
how  stupid  of  us  !  We  have  been  getting  red  and  blue  frocks 
instead  of  black  for  little  girls  who  have  lost  their  father ! 
It  is  clear  I  am  not  cut  out  for  a  '  Dorcas.'  What  shall  we 
do  ?  They  are  so  pretty  too  I  I  don't  think  I  could  work  at 
a  black  frock— could  you  ?  Well,  we  will  make  them  up,  and 
find  some  one  else  to  give  them  to." 

When  they  reached  Instanton,  Miss  Arnold  sat  in  her 
carriage  whilst  Cherry  ran  indoors  to  find  Mr.  Hastings. 

Colonel  St.  Leger,  sauntering  into  the  verandah,  met  her  face 
to  face.     He  came  up  to  the  carriage  and  held  out  his  hand. 
"  Very  good  of  you  to  trouble  yourself  with  children,"  he  said. 
Miss  Arnold  looked  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  laughter. 
"  I  have  been  left  too  much  to  myself,"  she  said.     "  Cherry 
is  beginning  my  training.     It  is  late  in  the  day  ;  but  it  is  never 
too  late  to  mend — is  it  ?" 
"Are  you  living  alone?" 
"  Yes,  in  lonely  wealth  and  state." 
He  smiled. 

"  You  have  not  changed  much,"  he  said  briefly. 
"  Thank  you.     And  yet  in  some  ways  1  wish  I  had.     What 
is  life  to  you  at  present.  Colonel  ? " 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"A  mid-day  siesta,"  he  replied.     "The  morning  of  my  life 
has  gone,  and  I  will  not  allow  that  the  evening  has  come." 
"  It  has  been  twilight  to  me  for  many  years." 
There  was  a  pause,  which  Cherry  interrupted. 
"  Mr.  Hastings  says  I  may  come  to  you  next  Saturdaj'  after- 
noon, if  you  will  have  me."  m 
"  I  will  send  the  carriage  over  for  you  then."                            ^B 
"Those  are  good  horses  of  yours,"  said  Colonel  St.  Leger, 
looking  at  the  chestnuts  with  a  critical  eye. 

"  Yes.  I  am  glad  you  approve  of  them.  You  used  to  be 
very  keen  in  the  hunting-field.     Is  all  that  over  ?" 

"Yes.  India  takes  it  out  of  a  man  as  nothing  else  does. 
I  mean  to  get  a  horse  and  trap  shortly.     Riding  is  forbidden." 

They  exchanged  a  few  more  words  ;  then  Miss  Arnold  dro\e 
away. 

( To  be  coutiniied) 
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A  cup  of  Van   Houten's  Cocoa 
for  supper  is  the  best  nightcap. 

van  JJouterf^  ^ocoa 

is  so  perfectly  digestible  that  there  is  no  fear  of  its 
causing  a  bad  night's  rest.  Its  nourishing  qualities 
enable  the  blood  to  build  up,  during  sleep,  the 
matter  wasted  by  the  previous  day's  work,  worry, 
or  excitement.  It  soothes  the  nerves  and  is  alike 
strengthening,  pure  and  delicious. 

van  |]outen*5  ^ocoa 

When  ordering  cocoa,  don't  forget  to  mention  that  it  Is  Van  Houten's  you  want. 


[DON'T  COUGH  USE 
KEATING'S  LOZENGES] 
IFOR  YOUR  COUGH. 

AVT  Doctor  will  tell  Tor,  "there 
is  no  belter  Cough  Medicine  "-  One  jiives 
relief:  if  you  suffer  from  couph  try  i  hem 
but  once  :  they  viil  cure,  an«l  iJiey  irill 
tiot  iniure  ynnr  health  :  an  increasing  siile 
of  over  8<)  years  iw  a  certain  te&t  of  their 
vaiue     tsolii  iu  lii^d.  lina. 


SECOND    EDITION    NOW    READY. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Oa. 

CULTURE    AND    RESTRAINT. 

By  REV.  HUGH   BLACK,  M.A.  (Edinburfi^h). 

Ian  Maclaren,  in  T/ie  Brilish  /IVr^t/v,  says  :— "  Mr.  Black  maybe 
conRratuIaled  on  choosing  for  discussion  a  problem  which  has  arisen 
at  various  times  in  the  past,  and  which  to-day  is  pressine  heavily  upon 
the  modern  mind.  .  .  .  'Culture  and  Restraint,  apart  from  the  high 
»-eputation  of  the  author  and  its  own  admirable  qualities,  will  secure 
immediate  attention  in  our  time,  because  the  problem  is  again  becoming 
acute.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  book  is  thoroughly  well 
informed,  fair-minded  in  the  highest  degree,  acute  in  criticism,  and 
written  with  an  engaging  lucidity  of  style.  It  is  also  enriched  and 
beautified  by  many  apt  quotations,  and  should  be  persuasive  with  alt 
schools  through  its  pervading  human  sympathy." 

"Mr.  Black's  'Culture  and  Restraint'  is  a  really  fine  book.  We 
believe  that  no  one  can  read  it  carefully  without  being  better  for  it."— 
The  Pilot.  

London : 
HODDER  &   STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


P. 


By  /\ppointmerit 
to 


His  tfajesty 
The  King 


J)igestive 


(REOISTEREDJ 


THESE  delicious  Biscuits  are  manufactured  from  the 
celebrated  wheat  preparation  "ORANOLA,"  and 
are  highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Faculty  as  a 
most  nutritious  and  t'esirable  article  of  diet  for  regular 
use,  possessing  valuable  hygienic  qual  ties  unobtainable 
in  the  ordinary  forms  of  uholemeal. 


MACFAKLANE, 
LANQ  &  Ci.  are  .he 
Si  le  Manufacturers  of 
'ORANOLA  BISCUITS,' 
which,  besides  the  usual 
packages,  are  put  up  in 
small  tins  containin,; 
about  2  lbs. 

JVlacfarlane, 
£ang  %.  Co., 
Qlasgov  &  £on9on. 


goia   Jffeaal, 
Paris 

Exhibition, 
1889. 
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The   Home   Department 


NEW    COMPETITION 

This  month  I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  a  Com- 
petition of  an  unusually  interesting  and  helpful  nature,  in 
which  I  hope  all  my  many  Correspondents  will  join. 

The  knowledge  and  love  of  poetry  displayed  by  many  have 
been  most  marked  ;  and  in  their  keenness  in  searching  out 
and  helping  others  to  find  any  little-known  or  rare  quotation, 
familiarity  with  the  works  of  our  most  famous,  as  well  as  our 
less  famous,  poets  has  been  shown  ;  therefore  I  think  the 
following  Competition  will  appeal  to  many  as  one  of  great 
interest  and  use  and  amusement. 

This  is  it  : — I  want  all,  or  as  many  as  possible,  to  send  in  to 
me  a  quotation  from  any  work  of  any  British  poet  giving  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  vivid  description  of  a  wintry  sunset. 

The  quotation  must  not  exceed  one  hundred  words  in 
length. 

THE    PRIZE 

For  the  quotation  most  nearly  answering  this  description 
a  prize  of  rare  value  will  be  offered,  a  book  every  man  or 
woman  will  be  proud  and  happy  to  possess  and  include  in  his 
or  her  private  library— namely,  a  copy  of  Ian  Maclaren's  "  The 
Life  of  the  Master.'' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  dilate  on  the  intrinsic  value  of 
this  absorbing  and  valuable  work.  Most  ha\e  read  reviews, 
or  heard  talk  of  it,  which  has  roused  in  them  a  longing  to  read 
and  a  desire  to  possess  a  copy. 

The  price  of  this  really  beautiful  volume,  which  contains 
sixteen  coloured  illustrations,  is  25^.  net. 

ANSWERS 

All  answers  must  reach  me  not  later  than  January  i,  1902. 

Each  answer  must  have  at  the  end  of  the  quotation  the 
name  of  the  poet  and  the  poem  from  which  it  is  taken,  and 
must  bear  in  full  on  the  back  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender. 

Only  one  quotation  may  be  sent  by  each  competitor. 


WASTED    OPPORTUNITIES 
THE    POTATO- 

The  potato  is  a  vegetable  which  demands  the  pity  and 
sympathy  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  British  Islands,  for 
there  is  no  product  of  the  earth  more  misused,  wasted,  and 
maligned.  Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred  have  no 
conception  of  what  may  be  done  with  potatoes,  of  the  value  of 
their  properties,  and  the  important  place  they  may  be  made  to 
fill  in  the  daily  menu.  The  chances  are  that  in  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  houses,  whether  the  cook  be  highly  paid  or  lowly 
paid,  whether  she  have  the  best  of  qualifications  and  the  best 
of  reputations  as  a  cook,  or  whether  the  mistress  of  the  house 
does  her  own  cooking,  the  boiled  potato,  peeled,  plain,  insipid, 
and  uninteresting,  will  be  served  at  ten  meals  out  of  every 
twelve.  By  mistress  and  maid  it  would  seem  to  be  counted 
much  as  bread  is  counted,  a  necessary  but  unregarded  quantity 
on  a  dinner-table,  and  equally  unchanging  in  character. 

And  year  in,  year  out,  the  wonderful  possibilities  in  the 
tuber,  the  hundred  appetising,  simple,  but  most  delicious  modes 
of  cooking  it,  are  steadily  ignored. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  a  cook's  creed  that 
a  potato  must  and  shall  be  peeled,  and  peeled  it  is  ;  and  away 
goes  a  large  percentage  of  its  valuable  potash  salts  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Potatoes  possess  in  large  quantities  phos- 
phoric acid,  citric  acid,  and  potash  salts,  and  all  in  a  palatable 
and  easily  obtained  form.  Yet  the  utter  waste  of  most  of  these 
properties  goes  on  in  millions  of  houses  every  day  of  every 
week  of  every  year. 

Persons  with  a  tendency  to  rheumatism  or  gout  should 
never  on  any  account  have  their  potatoes  peeled  before  being 
cooked, — have  them  done  after,  if  so  desired, — the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  flavour,  as  well  as  all  that  makes  it  of 
value  as  a  food,  going  out  of  it  in  the  boiling  ;  consequently  all 
that  is  worth  keeping  is  thrown  away  with  the  water,  and  the 
insipid  remainder  that  is  given  one  to  eat  is  valueless. 


congreve's 
Balsamic  Elixir. 

Has  been  for  75  years,  and  still  is 
THE    MOST    SUCCESSFUL    REMEDY    IN 

PULMONARY    CONSUMPTION. 

ALSO    FOR 

Asihntaf  in  several  varieties; 

Bronchitis,   especially  In  the  Chronic  form ; 
CoughSf  and  common  ColdSm 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors. 

Price  1/1.1,  2/9,  4/6,  11/- 

Thefollowlng  is  an  EXTRACT  froma  recent  INTERVIEW  with 

Mrs.  HIBBETT,  35,  Freshfield  Road,  Kemp  Town,  Brighton. 

(tV/7/)  reference  to  the  case  of  her  nephew.) 

Reference  to  the  marvellous  recovery  of  Mrs.  Hibbett's  nephew  will  lie 
found  on  p.  68  of  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Congreve's  work  on  Consumption. 
Befoie  he  was  four  years  of  age  he  had  whooping  cough  very  Ijadly, 
brought  up  a  great  deal  of  blood,  which  naturally  weakened  him  ;  then  he 
had  bronchitis  and  congestion  of  the  lungs,  the  latter  organs  being 
reported  as  in  a  very  bad  state.  He  appeared  to  be  gradually  falling 
away,  had  no  appetite  or  strength,  was  feverish,  and  had  restless  nights, 
with  profuse  sweats.  This  was  the  condition  of  matters  when  Mr. 
Congreve's  advice  was  sought.  I-'rom  that  time  the  boy  Ix'gan  to  improve, 
and  in  August  of  1886  was  reported  by  Mrs.  Hibbett  to  be  quite  well. 

In  September,  1901,  when  the  writer  called  on  .Mrs.  Hibbett,  he  learned 
that  her  nephew  was  perfectly  well,  that  he  is  employed  as  a  clerk  in 
Brighton,  and  is  always  at  work.  .Mthough  he  is  short  in  stature,  he  is 
stout,  and  has  lost  every  trace  of  his  former  delicacy.  .-\s  Mrs.  Hibljett 
said;  "I  fully  believe  Mr.  Congreve's  medicine  restored  my  nephew  to 
health,  and  if  he  had  not  taken  it  he  would  not  be  alive  to-day." 


Mr.  CONGREVE'S  BOOK  on  CONSUMPTION  and  Chest 
Diseases  may  be  had,  post  free,  for  One  Shilling  ;  Smaller  Edition,  6d., 
from  Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham,  London,  S.  E. 


IN    THE    PULPIT 


AND  ON 


THE    PLATFORM 
THE  GREAT  AID 


IS   THE 


Pelman  System 

OF 

Memory  Training. 

HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS, 

The  Rev.  C.    CLOUSTON   PORRE  writes:— 

"  I  learnt  my  sermon  for  last  Sunday — which,  by  the 
way,  was  in  Spanish — by  your  method.  ...  I  cannot 
.';peak  too  highly  of  it.     I  always  use  it  for  memorising." 


NOTE.— Do  not  read  books  on  Memory,  but  take 
a  course  of  practical  lessons  from  an  experienced 
teacher.  It  is  waste  of  time  and  money  to  do 
otherwise. 


Send  Paul-Card  fov  FronpeclUM, 


Address  THE   SECRETARY, 


THE  PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY  TRAINING, 

(BOX  4S)  4,  BLOOMSBUKY  STREET.  LONDON,  'W.C. 
AUSTRALASIAN  BRANCH-O.P.G.,  BOX  402,  UELBOURNE. 
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Every  woman  who  prides  herself  on  her  skill  as  housekeeper 
or  cook  should  steadily  set  her  face  against  this  wanton  waste  ; 
and  every  man  who  prides  himself  on  his  taste  or  the  delicacy 
of  his  palate  should  steadily  insist  on  having  potatoes  dressed 
in  a  way  worthy  of  the  vegetable,  and  the  appearance  of  them 
done  in  the  old,  old  way  should  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  incom- 
petence or  ignorance  in  the  cook.  We  should  soon  then  be  on 
the  way  to  do  justice  to  one  of  our  most  valuable  articles  of 
food,  and  to  the  development  of  some  of  the  most  delicious 
dishes  one  could  desire  to  taste.  The  potato  will  then  be 
discovered  for  the  first  time. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS 

E.  H.  P.  —  An  index  to  Volume  I.  of  The  British 
Monthly  has  not  yet  been  published,  but  we  hope  to  have 
it  ready  before  very  long. 

Daisy. — I  was  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  in  the  last  number,  but  it  only  reached  me  the  day 
after  we  had  gone  to  press.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
help.  I  hope  you  will  enter  for  the  new  Competition  and  the 
prize  I  am  offering  this  month. 

Trinidad.  —  I  think  you  are  somewhat  severe  in  your 
criticism  of  your  correspondent's  handwriting.  Very  tall 
capitals  do  show,  as  a  rule,  a  tendency  in  the  writer  to  self- 
esteem  ;  but  then  self-esteem  is  not  altogether  a  bad  trait  in  a 
man.  It  is  the  amount  of  it  he  possesses  which  makes  it 
objectionable  or  otherwise,  and  you  should  take  this  trait  in 
conjunction  with  others  he  displays.  As  a  rule,  persons  with 
absolutely  no  self-esteem,  or,  in  other  words,  proper  pride  or 
self-respect,  are  very  poor  -  spirited,  lifeless,  uninteresting 
specimens  of  mankind.  The  heavy  flourish  under  the  signature 
does  show  ambition,  and  to  some  extent  self-assertion  ;  but,  you 
know,  it  is  really  not  fair  to  take  a  couple  of  characteristics  and 
condemn  a  man  by  them.  It  is  a  little  difficult  now  to  answer 
your  other  question,  but  I  think  I  am  right  in  concluding  that 
modesty  is  not  a  disease  with  you. 


GOWANLEA. —  I  am  very  much  interested  in  poultry-rearing, 
and  was  pleased  to  get  your  letter  on  the  subject.  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  a  wiser  plan  to  get  two  new  fifty-egg  incu- 
bators than  one  for  a  hundred  eggs  ?  Of  course,  there  is  the 
expense  of  the  extra  lamp  to  be  taken  into  account  ;  but  my 
experience  has  been  that  in  the  smaller  incubators  one  gets  a 
more  even  temperature,  and  consequently  more  even  hatching. 
I  mean  to  say  the  eggs  hatch  out  within  a  very  short  time — a 
few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two—  of  each  other  ;  while  in  the  larger 
ones  the  chicks  are  apt  to  dawdle  in  coming  out,  those  farthest 
from  the  lamp  sometimes  taking  days  longer  than  those  on  the 
warmer  side  ;  consequently  the  incubator  has  to  be  kept  going 
for  those  few  eggs,  and  a  fresh  lot  cannot  be  put  in.  This  is 
only  a  suggestion,  though.  The  foster-mothers  we  found 
invaluable  ;  you  see,  they  render  one  absolutely  independent 
of  the  untrustworthy  hen.  We  always  put  the  chicks  straight 
into  the  foster-mother  from  the  hatching-drawer,  and  they 
flourished  wonderfully.  We  had  two  foster-mothers,  and  kept 
the  smaller  one  entirely  for  newly  hatched  chicks. 

The  first  meal,  which  should  never  be  given  until  after  they 
are  twelve  hours  old,  should  consist  of  a  sort  of  omelette,  made 
as  follows  : — In  a  clean,  old  saucepan  put  a  small  piece  of 
dripping,  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut ;  throw  in,  too,  a  pinch  of  fine 
sand.  Well  beat  up  a  fresh  egg,  and  mix  in  it  a  small  quantity 
of  crushed  egg-shell  ;  pour  this  into  the  melted  dripping,  and 
stir  until  all  is  the  consistency  of  omelette.  For  the  first  two  or 
three  meals  give  the  chicks  this,  as  it  is  easily  digested  ;  then 
vary  it,  giving  them  oatmeal  once  a  day  for  the  last  meal,  and 
finely  chopped,  hard-boiled  egg  and  bread-crumbs. 

I  would  not  advise  you  to  go  in  for  cramming.  With  proper 
and  constant  attention  to  their  diet  from  the  first,  and  restriction 
in  the  matter  of  exercise,  you  should  be  able  to  manage  to  get 
your  birds  plump  enough  in  a  reasonable  time.  I  can  hardly 
answer  your  question  as  to  the  market  in  Aberdeen  ;  but  if  you 
have  a  fairly  good  one  there  for  your  birds  and  eggs,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  stick  to  it,  as  carriage  forms  such  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  profits  of  poultry-keeping.  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  get  your  own  circle  of  private  customers  who  would 
take  a  regular  supply  from  you. 


IN   VERY   SORE  AND   URGENT   NEED! 

We  are  heavily  overdrawn  at  our  Bankers,  our  funds  are  quite 
exhausted,  and  we  are  sorely  needing  the  help  of  sympathising  friends. 
£200  a  day  Is  required  to  supply  FOOD  ALONE  to  our  Great  Family  of 
5,450  Waifs  and  Strays,  of  whom  over  1,000  are  little  Cripples  or 
otherwise  Incurably  Afflicted  Children,  or  helpless  infants  under  three 
years   of  age. 

We  are  hoping  and  praying  that  the  great  deficit  which  has  already 
arisen  this  year  may  be  made  good  before  Its  close.  Any  help,  however 
small,  will  be  gratefully  accepted  and  acknowledged  If  addressed  to  our 
Treasurer,  William  Fowler,  Esq. ;  to  our  Chairman,  Howard  Williams, 
Esq.  ;    to  our  Bankers,   the  London  and  South-  Western  Bank ;    or  to 


Yours  faithfully  in  Christ's  Service, 


NATIONAL    WAIFS'  ASSOCIATION, 

18  to  26,  Stepney  Causeway,  London,  E. 


SURPLUS  STOCK 


BARGAIN  SALE  FOR  5  WEEKS  ONLY  ! 


hrnd  i'ost-c.ird  tor  our  Itiirj^-iin  Bonk,  .md  s"  wet  the  choice  or  fttieciioii.  Lace  Lurtams,  K«al 
l-ace  Covers.  Table  Centres,  Black  and  Crcme  Dress  Nets,  FloiincJngs.  Black  Laces.  VAlencieimes, 
Torchons,  and  all  makes  of  I^ces.  Collareties.  Silk  and  Wuhint;  Blouses,  L<ice-edte«d  Roller 
Blinds  and  Hosiery,  Ladies'  and  Gents*  Underwear.     UarKains  in  all  Depanments.     Everything 

Reduced.      i„,j(o.  13«.       SPECIAL  BARGAIN  PARCEL.       20/9 

Contains  I  pair  of  Dining-room  Curtains,  cither  4  yards  long,  or  l>cst  quality  ti  yuriKlong,  .iccordinjf 
(o  slock  to  be  cleared.  2  pairs  good  quality  Sitting-rootu  CurtaiiLs.  3I  yard*  long.  7  yards  of 
Canv.%s  Net.  vrilh  coloured  floral  stripe,  suitable  for  Portiere  or  Be<lrooni  Curtains.  6  yards  of  l-"inc 
Hain  Net  ijb  inches  wide.  1  Curtainpieceor  remnant  of  Madras  Muslin,  suitable  for  Sash  Curt. tins. 
I  Bundle  of  Furniture  and  Washing  Laces,  Veil  Nets.  etc.  The  Lot  s^ent  carriage  paid  for  M/9. 
S.    PEACH   &   SONS.  LISTER  GATH.  NOTTINGHAM.  Estabtishtd  1857. 


PRESS  THE  BUTTON.  IT  LIGHTS! 


^pvSTANTJELECnuO  LIORT  wb«B  and  vImt*  rom  wuit  it. 

_.     .   y,|„,(,|g  rj^nd  tb«  house  I    Usefulfor  Miners.  Pluu)I>rrs(seekinggastM 

cellars  where  matches  are  dangerous).  Watchmen.  Policemen  and  Solditrs.  Can 


No  vItm,  w>  mWi.  so  Unldi^ 

ilfor  Miners.  Pluu)l>ers  (seeking  gas teaksi.Ott- 


NO  DAHOER I     Invaluable  round  the  house  I 

iiirti  jiui  othrpi  _   _ 

!>•■  lighted  in  i(  Keg  of  Gunpowder  witboot  any  danger.'  Send  for  illustrated  Cat.ilogoeaad  LteoT 

AgcntstoBritlihlhi>MW>poaiflotlfcp>OoB|C»r.LM.,tt41i.Ot.WlB4nmgi.Lo  ~ 
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In  poultry-keeping  one  makes  one's  profit  by  pennies  and 
shillings,  and  only  those  who  are  careful  over  the  tiniest  item 
in  the  management  and  practice  the  most  strict  economy 
make  any  profit  worth  mentioning.  I  hope  I  may  hear  from 
you  again  about  your  prospects  and  plans. 

Marian. — Marian  has  read  somewhere  the  lines  : 
Only  a  child,   of  Nature's  rarest  making;, 
Wistful  and  sweet — and  with  a  heart  for  breaking ! 

and  is  anxious  to  know  who  wrote-  them,  and  where  she  could 
find  them.     I  am  sure  some  of  my  correspondents  can  help  her. 

SarSAPARILLA.— I  hope  sad  experience  did  not  suggest 
your  pseudonym.  I  think  I  have  before  answered  exactly  the 
same  question  as  you  ask  to-day.  The  best  thing  I  have  yet 
come  across  for  washing  the  hair  with  is  Doubleday's  Sapo- 
naceous Hair  Shampoo.  It  leaves  the  hair  beautiluUy  soft  and 
silky.  Write  to  him,  and  he  will  send  you  a  box  of  seven 
packets  for  ninepence-halfpenny;  the  p3stage  would  be  perhaps 
a  penny  or  three-halfpence.  His  address  is  "  Doubleday, 
Chemist,  Dorking." 

Your  hair  should  always  have  a  little  cream  or  something 
nourishing  rubbed  into  the  roots  after  a  wash,  as  it  gets  parched 
and  dulled  by  washing,  and  needs  a  little  help  to  recovery. 
Madame  Fleuret's  Cream  is  excellent  for  the  purpose,  and  hair 
thrives  well  under  this  treatment.  This  cream  you  can  get 
from  the  same  place.  By  the  way,  do  not  fail  to  use  three 
streaming-waters  after  the  first  water  you  wash  your  hair  in, 
each  one  being  a  little  cooler  than  the  last,  and  let  the  hair  dry 
gradually.  It  will  always  be  sticky  and  dull  if  you  dry  it  off 
quickly  by  holding  it  close  to  the  fire.  If  the  water  is  hard, 
have  it  all  well  boiled,  even  the  cold  you  add  to  the  streaming- 
water. 

Edg.\R. —  If  you  have  not  yet  read  Kinglake's  "History  of 
the  Crimea,"  you  have  a  joy  in  store  that  I  envy  you.  Of 
course  it  is  long.  It  could  not  be  anything  else,  could  it? 
Nine  volumes  my  edition  runs  to.  Why  do  you  not  give  your- 
self a  set  for  Christmas,  if  admiring  friends  fail  to  do  so.  It 
would  make  grand  reading  for  the  winter.  Every  man  ought 
to  read  it,  and  not  once  only. 

Ethel.  —  I  think  a  red  gown  trimmed  with  dark  fur  would 
make  a  charming  going-away  costume— that  is  to  say,  if  red 
suits  you  ;  but  as  you  have  failed  to  give  me  the  slightest  hint 
as  to  the  colour  of  your  hair  or  eyes  or  complexion,  I  dare  not 
advise  you  to  have  it.  In  your  interesting  letter  you  left  out  all 
the  important  points  necessary  to  know  before  giving  advice  in 


such  a  matter.  I  can  only  say,  if  you  have  dark  eyes  and  hair, 
and  not  a  sallow  complexion,  have  a  red  gown  ;  if  you  have 
golden  hair,  do  not. 

T.MN. — Your  letter  interested  me  immensely  ;  but  what  a 
responsibility  it  is  that  you  tell  me  of  !  Two  boys  and  two 
girls  left  entirely  on  your  hands,  as  far  as  their  actual  bringing 
up  is  concerned.  I  am  very  thankful  their  father  makes 
you  a  liberal  allowance  for  them,  as  that  relieves  you  of  one 
great  anxiety  ;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  it  shows  a  want 
of  moral  courage  on  his  part  to  run  from  his  responsibilities 
as  he  has  done.  Perhaps  when  the  first  awful  shock  and 
grief  of  his  wife's  death  are  softened  by  time,  his  heart  will 
long  for  a  sight  of  her  children,  and  they  may,  after  all,  be 
the  means  of  bringing  him  back  again. 

Why  do  you  not  have  the  boys  taught  one  of  the  numerous 
beautiful  crafts  which  have  been  so  much  neglected  by  men 
since  the  passion  for  tail-coats  and  office-stools — two  highly 
objectionable  objects,  to  my  mind— has  set  in?  Glass-making, 
book-binding,  carving,  metal-work,  or  carpentry  would  prove 
very  fascinating  to  most  boys,  and  any  man  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  either  may  always  be  sure  of  being  able  to 
earn  a  comfortable  living — that  is  to  say,  of  course,  if  he  is 
industrious. 

F.  S.  R. —  I  can't  help  thinking  you  would  have  found  it 
more  satisfactory  to  yourself,  at  any  rate,  had  you  told  of 
your  love  to  the  young  lady,  instead  of  to  me.  Please  do 
not  think  I  am  unsympathetic,  but  such  shilly-shallying,  and 
lengthy  weighing  of  pros  and  cons  is  a  little  exasperating. 
Are  you  in  love  with  the  girl,  or  not  ?  If  you  are,  then  go 
and  tell  her  so.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason,  that  I  can  see, 
why  you  did  not  do  so  months  ago,  and  1  feel  tempted  to 
wish  some  other  lover  had  come  along  and  whisked  her,  or 
threatened  to,  from  under  your  very  nose.  You  are  "  well  oft', 
and  have  a  home,  and  everything  a  wife  could  desire  "  (except 
a  little  additional  strength  of  mind,  perhaps  ?)  ;  but  you  "  are 
not  sure  if  she  will  get  on  well  with  your  old  housekeeper." 
Well,  I  should  say  the  chances  are  the  housekeeper  would 
have  a  happier  time  than  the  wife.  But  marry,  and  find 
that  out  after — it  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  will  get  to 
know ;  and,  anyhow,  you  are  in  the  City  all  da\-. 

.■\NST1CE. 

Readers  are  invited  to  ask  questions  of  AN5T1CE.  Corre- 
spondents should  address  their  letters  to  AN.STICE,  BRITISH 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


School  Ship,  H*M»S  ^^ Conway'' 


THIS  Institution  (now  conducted  on  board  H  M.S.  Conway, 
moored  in  the  River  Mersey,  of!"  Rock  Ferry)  is  designed 
mainly  to  train  and  educate  boys  intended  for  officers  in  the 
Merchant  Navy.  There  is  a  complete  and  efficient  Nautical 
and  Educational  Staff  maintained,  by  whom  the  boys  are 
carefully  and  regularly  instructed,  and  exercised  in  all  the 
duties  of  a  first-class  ship,  and  receive  a  general  education. 
A  number  of 
appointments  as  ^^■Bli» 
Midshipmen  in 
the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  are  an- 
nually granted  by 
the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  In 
addition  to 
foregoing 
pointments. 
Committee  are 
glad  to  state  that 
appointments  as 
Leadsmen  Ap- 
prentices in  the 
Bengal  Pilot  Ser- 
vice are  yearly 
placed  at  their 
disposal,  through 
the  kindness  of 
the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India. 
The  Committee 
feel  that  it  should 
be  widely  known 
that  they  consider 
themselves   most 


the 
ap- 
the 


GROUP  OF   CONWAY  CAUEl  b 


fortunate  in  obtaining  such  desirable  openings  m  life  for  pupils 
educated  on  board  the  Conway.  By  an  order  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  two  years'  service  on  board  the  Conway,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commander,  will  be  reckoned  as  one  year 
at  sea.  The  Committee  recommend  that  the  boys  should 
not  leave  the  Conway  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  no  Certificate  will  be   issued  to  any  one  under  that  age. 

Besides  other  ad- 
vantages, many 
of  the  Com- 
mittee and  lead- 
ing Shipowners 
of  Liverpool  will 
give  a  preference 
to  the  Cadets  of 
the  Institution, 
and  receive  them 
as  apprentices 
without  premium, 
on  their  course 
of  not  less  than 
two  years  being 
completed,  and 
they  not  being 
under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

All  Com- 
munications to 
be  addressed  to 
Archibald  T. 
Miller,  Esq., 
R.N.,  School 
Ship  Conway, 
Rock  Ferry, 
Birkenhead. 
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ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  ALXAU, 

OR  ANY  FOREIGN  SUESTANCL 
Refreshing  Nourisliinr,  lavisoratia{. 


CAUTION. 

How  to  test  the  Parity  of  Cocoa*. 


Gocoa 


If  treated  ntk  alkali  a 
«•■  kare  a  iiiliiwif  aeaat  «kca  Ae  tia  is 
mifiid,  aad  it  will  be  a  darter  cokT  akca  ia 
Bq-or.  CADBURV*SCOCa*'ha*B»ad<Hia> 
of  aDj  kind,  aod  >>  gmmrmmt***   m%»*tmlrt^ 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


CAI«ORrS-aaid  a^  is  Fivkcts  ad  Tm^-*% 
otker  CoGOM  are  ■■■«»■  n  aobatitaud  for  tke 
§ike  of  ertia  profit. 


OUR  JANUARY  SPECIALITY. 

During  January  only  we  shall  offer  at   Special  Prices 

"THE   YOKIO"  Genuine  Japanese 

4-FOLD  DRAUGHT  SCREEN. 

Covered  all  over  in  Strong  Cambric,  and  bcantifally  cmbcliisbed  with  real 

Jafunese  hand-pamted  vorfc.     Lovelr  Screen*,  fit  ior  anr  rcxMB. 
shades  of  Grouod— 

IVORY,    PEA,    SHRIMP,    BLUE. 

In  3  Sizes—       UitUUtam^tt  W«>J  Fraant  tntk  SkafH  Tafa. 

5  ft.  8  in.  his:h,  4-folcl    .    .    .    15 11  i     Fresh 
5  fl.  „  ,,         ...    14  9    '       and 

4  ft.  6  in.       „  „         ...    13. 6  j  Charming. 

Fh^lmm  »m   Mr^mrMt. 
I'a'^l'al   and  Carriage  Paid  to  anjr  Railwajt  Station  ia  tke  KiBgoOB  at 
above  prices. 
The  l>est  value  in  an  artistic  Japanese  Screen  ever  offered  in  Great  Britain. 

W.  S.  BROWN  &  SONS,  Urtistie Finishers, 

65,  George  Street,  Edinbursti* 


such  as  rou  get  in 

NATHANIEL 
BERRY'S 
PIANOS. 

THEIR  REPOTAXIOH  SELLS  THE! 

i  c'  tt.e  fales  ire  by  recomme&lAtici . 

All  Prices.  From  16  to  50  gns. 

CASH  OB  EAST  TUMS  frwi  «,• 
per  Montk. 


135  to  137, 

CITY  ROAD 


FEE     60     GUINEAS. 

SCHOOL    SHIP    <' CONWAY,' 


UVCRPOOL. 

For  Tnining  ToanK  OmOmmm  to  kMome 
orncERS  In  ■arAaat  StauMim. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to— 

Tk«  Cap*..  A.  T.  inT.T.FR.  R^H. 


DR.  JOHN  WATSON'S  GREAT  WORK. 

Xow  Ready,  Royal  8to,  Cloth,  price  25J.  net 

The  Life  of  the  Master 


REV.   JOHN     WATSON,    M.A.,    D.D., 

AtrmoB  or 

'•  BESIDE  THE  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH."  Etc. 

WITH     SIXTEEN     FULL/4>AGE     ILLUSTRATIONS 


CORV^IN    KNAPP    LINSON. 


LoxDOx: 
HODDER  ft  STOCGHTOX.  tj,  PMervoster  Rov.  E.C 


I        I'^i  _  LET   LS   ST.1PT  YOU 


CEirrUKYBATM 
I    1  ^B  oKsmT  THxajt  AL  aiTs  lu 

'^^^  ■  IV«.  IT. 


ffsf/inid 

RELIEVER 


i  BXOKCHtTIS  1 


.  HniKBMAll.niffat,  CUU.IIKS,  1 
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The    Children's    Home    and    Orphanage 


THERE   is  no  more  interesting  and   pathetic  work   done 
among  the  very  neediest  of  destitute  children  than  that 

known  as  The  Children's  Home  and  Orphanage.     It  has 

branches  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  oldest  of  which,  as 

our   readers   may   know,   is    to   be    found    at    Bonner    Road, 

London,    N.E.,  quite   close   to   the   Victoria   Park   which   the 

London  County  Council  has  made  such  a  delightful  playground 

for  that  quarter  of  the  metropolis. 

This  great   Institution   began   in 

a  very  simple  and  unpretentious 

way  thirty-two  years  ago  in  South- 
east London,  where  a  young  Wes 

leyan   minister,    in   the  course  of 

his  ordinary  Church  mission  work, 

provided  a  single  room  as  a  night 

shelter  for  a  couple  of  homeless 

and  destitute  street  arabs.     The 

Rev.    T.    B.    Stephenson,    B.A., 

himself   never   dreamed   at   that 

time   to   what    his   modest   deed 

would    grow.      The    young    idea 

proved   a   most   fertile   one,  and 

has   now  become  the   Children's 

Home   and    Orphanage,   through 

which  some  five  thousand  children 

have  passed  from  destitution,  and 

in   many  cases   the   human   cer- 
tainty of  a  criminal  career,  into 

lives  of  uprightness,  and  in  many 

cases   of  devoted   Christian    ser- 
vice.      The    illustration    printed 

on      this     page     gives     a     fair 

idea  of  the  state  of  things  from 

which  large  numbers  of  children 

have   been    rescued.      Quite   re- 
cently a  little  child  of  three  was 

rescued  by  a  London  police-court 

missionary  from  an  indescribable 

house.     Both  his  parents  were  in 

prison,  and  when    he  was  found 

sleeping  in  the  deserted  house  and  awakened,  he  coolly  asked 
for  a  drink,  and  on  being  offered  water  objected,  saying,  "  I 
want  some  beer."     When  the  child  was  first  brought  to  us  he 
asked  for  a  "  Ha'porth  of  fags  and  a  ha'penny  'ot  drink."     By 
"fags"   we   are   informed   he   meant    the   ends   of  cigarettes. 
Imagine  a  child  of  three  asking  for  a  cigarette  and  a  hot  drink  1 
This  little  fellow  is  now  having  a  good  time  at  Farnborough, 
and  is  the  pet  of  the  family.     He  swings  and   plays  in   the 
morning,  has  a  nap  in  the  afternoon,  and  is  thriving  splendidly, 
in  spite  of  his  former  lu.xuries  being  denied  him.     He  tells  a 
strange  story  of  his  father  being  found  dead  (drunk)  in    the 
streets    and    being   carried    upstairs    to   bed,    where    "mother 
whacked  into  him, 
and    he    came   to 
life  again."     It   is 
no  wonder  that  he 
does  not  want   to 
go    back    to    that 
home  again,  which 
he  says  is  a  long 
way  off,  and  would 
rather  stay  where 
he   is.     If  any  of 
our     readers    find 
themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood    of 
Victoria  Park  (the 
nearest   station   is 
Cambridge  Heath, 
G.E.R.),  we  should 
warmly        recom- 
mend them  to  pay 
a  visit  to   Bonner 
Road.    They  will 


find  there  about  three  hundred  children,  as  merry  and  noisy  as 
children  ought  to  be  ;  they  may  have  a  peep  at  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  chapels  one  would  find  in  a  day's  march  ;  and 
may  also  see  very  complete  printing-shops,  where  a  large 
amount  of  the  printing  necessary  for  so  big  an  Institution  is 
executed,  and  in  which  many  a  Home  boy  has  mastered  the 
art  of  printing  ;  and  many  other  sights  worth  seeing. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  is  at  Edgworth,  near 
Bolton,  where  about  a  hundred 
acres  of  the  very  wildest  moorland 
have  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion by  the  boys  themselves,  who 
have  laid  out  the  roads,  quarried 
the  stone,  erected  the  houses, 
and  laid  out  a  farm,  farm  build- 
ings, and  gardens  that  would  do 
credit  to  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
England. 

At  New  Oscott,  near  Bir- 
mingham, there  is  a  charming 
little  colony  of  175  children,  all 
of  whom  are  the  orphans  of 
Christian  parents. 

The  Alverstoke  branch  is 
sacred  to  the  needs  of  more 
delicate  and  crippled  children. 
Several  here  are  simply  waiting 
for  the  call  to  another  Home, 
where  .  none  shall  say,  "  I  am 
sick,"  and  where  the  defects  and 
deformities  of  their  present  little 
forms  will  be  forgotten  for  ever. 
For  some  of  them,  as  the  physician 
more  than  once  remarked,  "  the 
only  cure  is  a  white  robe  and  a 
pair  of  wings." 

Every  year,  when  careful 
enquiry  proves  that  it  is  the 
wisest  course  to  adopt,  a  number 
of  the  children  are  sent  to  Canada,  where  there  is  a  Receiving 
House  for  them,  and  where  a  very  kind  Governor  and  his  wife, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Hills,  maintain  an  affectionate  oversight  after 
they  have  been  placed  out  in  various  homes. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  be  told  that  the  bill  for  the  support  of 
this  great  family  of  twelve  hundred  children  amounts  to  ^60  a 
day.  At  the  time  of  writing,  over  fifty  cases  are  waiting  for 
admission.  Owing  to  ill-health.  Dr.  Stephenson  was  compelled 
some  time  ago  to  give  up  the  direction  of  this  great  enter- 
prise, and  he  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory. 
If  all  our  readers  who  at  this  gladsome  season  feel  their  hearts 
moved  with   sympathy  for  the  waifs  and  strays  of  our  great 

cities  will  send 
some  contribution, 
however  small,  to 
Dr.  Gregory  at 
Bonner  Road, 
N.E.,  they  will  be 
conferring  the 
greatest  possible 
service  upon  the 
neediest,  most  de- 
serving of  our 
fellow  -  creatures, 
and  at  the  same 
time  pleasing 
Him  Who  said, 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these 
My  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto 

A   HAPPY   GROUP  Me." 


THE   KIND  OF    DOVh    1  UR   WHOM   THE   HOME   EXIST.S 


MJ 
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"  Don't  Shout, 


I  litMi-  yuii.    I  can  lic:ir  iiuvv 
as  well  as  ariybody." 

"  How?" 

"  Oh,  something  new —       ' 

The  Murray  Ear-Drum. 

I've  a  pair 
in  my  ears 
now,  l)ut 
>  ou  can't 
see  'em — 
tnev're  in- 
visible. 

I  wouldn't  kmw 
1  liad  em  in  mv- 
self,  only 
that  I 
hear  al. 
right.  •• 


The  Murray 
Ear-Drum 


is  really  a  substitute  for  the  working 
parts  of  the  natural  ear.  Has  no  wire. 
Contains  no  rubber,  metal  nor  glass.  In- 
visible, easy  to  adjust,  comfortable  and 
safe.  Totally  different  from  any  other  device. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  upon  request. 

THE   A.B.    nURRAY    COnPANY, 

205,  Resent  Street,  London,  W. 


A  '•.fKfVEfj  ♦*  of  a  j»efi. 
It  haM  uo  equal  /or  j>er- 
feet  flotm,  heittg  fitted  tritU 
Mtttptex     JFeecf    and    fJoid    Xi4t. 
Fine,  Mtt'oa€l,  or  HHedittm.  Sent.potit 
paitff    eomplete  for    ii{- ,   nioti  11  ted    7/0. 


The     **  f'AIjTOX*'    im    the    Siniplemt  Stylo- 
graphic  Pen,  and  im  pralied  by  all  tcho  time 

tJomptete,  pout  paid,  for  3/-,  monnted  and  eltamed  , 
5/-,  rafied  in  mlerling  ftilrer  tO/0. 

Depr.  £.y.,  3eu)cl  pen  Companp,  '"'iL-ot'E-c'' 

All   Kinds  Repaired. 


STAFFORDSHIRE    CHINA. 

Our  No.  3oCAiAi.of.L'E,  a  real  Work  of  Art,  containing  numerous  illustrations  o( 
TEA,    nrXKICa,    IHSSSKBT,    AXU    VMIAHIHEH    NKBflfMlS, 

is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent  FREK  to  any  Address. 

BADCED  AND  CRESTED   WARE   FOR   SCHOOLS.  Etc. 

CHINA   FOR   BAZAARS  A  SPECIALITY. 


HASSALL  &  CO.,  Charles  St.,  Hanley,  Staffordshire  Potteries. 


POST 
FREE 

9- 


YOU     CAN     PAY     21/-     FOR     A     PEN,     but       ■ 

"\ou  tannot  get  a  better  one   than  tbc  (  »»»  a»bcM  »I 


5/    FOUNTAIN 
/         PEN. 


with  U-ct.  Gold  Nib,  Ucht  and  dnrable.  it  is  as  cood  a  Fountain  Pen  as 
monoy  rnn  htiy.       Trv  it  f^r  a  w^ek ! 

BURCE,  WARREN  &  RIDCLEY,  91  &  92.  Ct.  Saff  on    Hill.   London,  E,C. 


retuFQed 

it  you 

wisb. 


DR.    PARKER'S    PULPIT    BIBLE. 

KOW  READY.    Price  £z  2s.  net.    Prospectus  on  Application. 

THE   PULPIT  BIBLE. 


Original  Notes  and  Comments  on  Holy  Scripture 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 

By  Rev.  JOSEPH  PARKER,  D.D. 

The  Notes  are  printed  in  the  Margin  of  a  Handsome  Quarto  liible. 
Specially  Printed  in  New  1  ype,  and  Strongly  bound  in  Persian  Levant. 

THE  CHRISTIAN   WORLD  says : 

"  The  work  itself  is  a  marvel  of  industry  and  homiletic  genius. 
Here  we  have  the  whole  Bible— over  thirteen  hundred  double- 
columned  pages,  and  almost  every  verse  of  it  illuminated  with 
some  luminous  thought-jet,  some  pregnant  suggestion,  some 
pointed  application  of  the  ancient  story  to  the  life  of  to-day.  .  .  . 
This  great  work  will  be  at  least  a  monument  amongst  oihers  of 
what  has  tieen  in  more  than  one  respect  a  unique  pulpit  ininistry." 

DR.   MARCUS   DODSs 

"  Ur.  Parker's  fertilising  brain  finds  suggestion  in  almost 
e\ery  clause  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  certain 
that  thousanos  of  sermons  will  grow  out  of  this  seed,  and  that 
many  a  hard-pushed  minister,  who  has  not  sunk  to  borrowing  or 
picking  the  brains  of  other  men,  will  bless  Dr.  Parker  for 
thoughts  that  stir  his  own  mind  and  set  it  in  motion  towards 
P'eaching.  .  .  .  Dr.  Parker's  latest  gift  to  the  public  is  certainly 
not  his  least  valuable,  and  he  may  reasonably  cherish  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  has  produced  a  volume  which  will 
not  only  kiep  his  memory  green  for  ages  to  come,  but  will  also 
be  of  inestimable  service  to  many.  It  ought  to  be  largely  in 
use  as  a  gift-book  to  ministers  and  heads  of  families  at  the 
coming  Christmas." 

THE    CHRISTIAN   says: 

"  Will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  means  available  for  the 
thorough  furnishing  of  those  who  teach,  which  they  will  do  all 
the  better  for  having  come  under  the  personal  spell  of  this  born 
leader  of  men,  and  '  The  Pulpit  Bible  will  giow  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  regular  user." 

London : 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


SECOND    EDITION. 

With  New  Preface.  Grown  8uo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  FACT   OF   CHRIST. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  CARNEGIE  SIMPSON,  M.A. 

"We  heartily  commend  a  very  suggestive  and  helpful  book  to  our 
readers." — Record. 

■'This  is  preaching,  with  all  the  modern  grace  and  all  the  ancient 
strength.  It  is  a  right  manly,  man-making  \o\\.\me"— Expository 
Times. 

"We  most  cordially  recommend  this  excellent  little  volume  to 
3'oung  men  and  others  who  have  religious  difficulties.  It  puts  the 
essential  points  in  the  Christian  argument  into  a  nutshell.  It  is 
written  in  a  singularly  crisp  and  interesting  style;  it  has  the  merit 
of  discarding  professional  and  hackneyed  terms  ;  it  lights  with  modern 
vieapons  against  modern  foes,  and  it  contains  as  much  to  the  purpose 
as  many  far  more  pretentious  volumes."— .S^«ciX'rr. 


London : 
HODDER   &  STOUGHTON,   27,  Paternoster  Row,   E.C. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDUTuN.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 

THE    ANCIENT    SCRIPTURES 
AND  THE  MODERN  JEW. 

By  DAVID  BARON, 

Author  of  "The  Jewish  Problem,"  "Rays  of  Messiah's  Glory,"  etc. 

"Many  will  welcome  with  a  personal  interest  and  gratitude  the 
volume  just  issued  by  David  Baron.  ...  It  is  a  book  which  caAnot 
but  instruct  and  help  Hible  students,  and  especially  such  as  g^ive 
attention  to  'the  sure  word  of  prophecy.'  .  .  .  An  under&tanding  of 
the  Jews  helps  to  an  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  both  in  history 
and  prophecy.  Mr.  Baron's  pages  can  be  strongly  commenoed  for 
this  end,  and  we  cordially  recognise  Ihetr  uniform  spirituality  of 
tone . " — Christian . 

"The  work  is  learned,  interesting,  and  persuasive."— .SVo/sma»r. 

"  Mr.  Baron's  account  of  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  in  their  relation 
to  Christianity  is  vry  valuable.  It  is  also  very  hopeful;  and  yet  Mr. 
Haron  knows  the  difhculties,  and  docs  not  belittle  them.*'— £:r^os*Vor>" 
Titties. 


LoNDi 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON. 


■27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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RHEUMATISM 

is  caused   by   uric   acid    in   the   blood, 

resulting  from   impaired    action    of  the 

stomach,  liver,  and  kidneys. 


Seigel'S 
Syrup 


casts  this  poison  out,  enables  each  organ 
to  perform  its  functions  perfectly,  thus 
rendering  rheumatism  impossible.  Mrs. 
Mary  Woolven,  Barristown,  Stachallen, 
Co.  Meath,  says  :  "  For  several  winters 
I  suffered  terribly  from  rheumatism  and 
indigestion.  Three  bottles  of  Seigel's 
Syrup  drove  every  pain  from  my  body, 
and  I  have  never  been  troubled  since." 


27 

YEARS'  SUCCESS 

AS 
THE  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY  FOR 

Coughs,  Colds, 
|f  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Influenza,  Whooping- 
Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c., 

HAS  MADE 

inidDridgCi 

1^^   £ungTomc 

f^"^     AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Important  Notice: 

SUBSTITUTION.— Tkerd  are  s"   many 

iviHttous  ffthii.  sHreeuful,  and  thtrefore 

^Sl  popular,  remedy  that  it  ii  of  the  utmost 

importance  you    g/ionld    nse    the  word 

"OWBUIOGE"    mhen    buying 

Lung  I'onir.  and  TAKE  NO 

SVBSTirUTH. 


Prepared  by 
^  W.T.  OWBRIDGE.  M  P.S.,  chomot.  Hull 

Hold  evt-rvwlicre  in  bottles,  at 
U.iid.,-it  »(f..4(.  t>d.,  and  lU 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  prizes  for  the  best-written  texts  are  awarded  to— 
Kathleen  S.  Airman,  aged  9, 

7,  Thornville  Terrace, 

Hillhead, 

Glasgow. 

and 

Gwen  Evans,  aged  12, 

Bodeirian, 

Wrexham, 
and  a  special  prize  is  awarded  to — 

May  Dennis,  aged  8, 

The  Manse, 

Weedon. 
Very  special  mention  is  given  to  the  folio-wing  for  their 
beautiful  writing  (not  in  order  of  merit)  :— Howard  Henry 
Newton,  Teresa  Douglas,  Tom  Warren,  Irene  Button,  Minnie 
Heydinger,  Daisy  Linn,  Guy  Wehen,  Norman  J.  M.  Watt, 
Cecil  Evans,  George  Wilson  lieattie,  Violette  Vaughan  Lewis, 
L.  Coates,  Norman  White,  Gladys  Taylor,  Lettie  Rentoul, 
William  D.  Hunter,  Madge  Pedeny,  Colin  Campbell,  Ruth 
Fawcett,  Eva  Morgan.  (Some  of  the  above  came  very  near 
the  prize). 

Honourable  Mention  (not  in  Order  of  Merit) 

Nellie  Last,  Michael  Henderson,  Norah  Lewis,  Percy  E. 
Blackwell,  Eric  Evans,  Margery  Jobson,  Martha  Rentoul, 
Gertrude  Snelling,  Joey  Macdonald,  David  Corney,  Isabel 
Macdonald,  James  Lorimer,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Cobham, 
Roberta  Norvalage,  Charles  Gilbert  Scorgie,  Isabella  Dove, 
Ethel  M.  Aikman,  David  Merson,  Dorothy  M.  Miller,  Gordon 
Elwood,  Crichton  Alison,  Muriel  Elwood,  Ernest  Patrick,  Vera 
Morrison,  Gertrude  Park. 

The  writing  was  very,  very  good.  The  younger  ones  wrote 
the  best,  I  think.  Some  boys  of  nine  and  ten  wrote  remarkably 
well.  I  think  you  liked  this  competition  by  the  amount  of 
letters  that  came  in. 

When  I  write  this  it  is  before  Christmas,  but  when  some  of 
you  read  it  Christmas  will  be  past.  I  do  hope  you  will  all  have 
a  very  happy  time,  and  that  you  will  enjoy  Christmas  Day. 
Write  and  tell  me  how  you  spent  it. 

Louie  Coates's  and  W.  D.  Hunter's  writing  specially  pleased 
me. — David  Merson  painted  his  competition  paper  very  nicely; 
and  Violette  Lewis  made  a  pretty  drawing  at  the  top  of  hers. — • 
I  was  very  pleased  to  get  lots  of  letters  from  my  little  nephews 
and  nieces,  and  to  welcome  some  new  ones.--  Vera  Morrison  says 
she  has  had  a  prize  for  her  handwriting.  You  do  write  well, 
Vera  ;  do  not  be  discouraged. — Tom  Warren's  text  was  very 
well  done  for  a  little  boy  of  seven. — Your  competition  for  last 
month  came  in  too  late,  J.  M.  Barbour.  I  am  sorry.  Every 
month  there  are  several  letters  which  arrive  after  the  others 
have  been  judged,  and  therefore  do  not  have  any  chance  at  all. 
So,  dear  nephews  and  nieces,  please  remember  to  be  punctual.— 
A  very  nice  letter  comes  from  Isabel  Macdonald.  I  am  very 
sorry  about  what  she  tells  me,  though.  Write  again,  Isabel. — 
Her  sister  Joey  also  writes  me  a  letter.  I  think  it  must  be  nice 
to  live  in  Stornoway,  Joey.  I  hope  to  visit  it  some  day.  The 
farthest  north  I  have  been  is  Inverness.  I  am  glad  to  have  you 
for  a  niece. — I  was  glad  to  hear  from  Charlotte  E.  Cobham. — 
Violette  Lewis,  in  an  interesting  letter,  says  :  "  I  think  the 
'  Nonsense  Rhymes'  are  great  fun.  I  like  solving  them  very 
much.  We  have  some  very  large  trees  in  our  garden.  Last 
winter  we  tied  pieces  of  fat  to  the  branches  ;  it  was  great  fun  to 
to  watch  the  sparrows  pecking  at  it.  My  favourite  lesson  at 
school  is  physical  geography.  We  only  have  one  lesson  a  week. 
1  wish  we  had  it  every  day." — A  sweet  letter  comes  from  a  tot 
of  four  and  a  half  all  the  way  from  Australia  !  !  She  says  : 
"  When  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  were  here,  my  father 
and  mother  took  me  to  see  them.  I  thought  the  Duchess  was 
very  nice.  The  Duchess  wore  a  lovely  bunch  of  violets.  .  .  . 
I  have  a  play-room  all  to  myself,  and  my  father  put  some 
pictures  in  it  for  me."  Then  Margaret  says  her  father  held 
her  hand  for  her  to  write  the  letter.  I  am  so  pleased  with  it, 
Margaret ;  thanks  very  much  for  writing  to  me,  dear. — I  am 
am  glad  Isabella  Dove  likes  her  prize. — Thank  you,  Gertrude 
Park,  for  your  letter.      You  must  often  write  me. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  various  solutions  of  the  last  month's 

issue : 

There  was  a  fine  youth  of  Cologiu, 
Whose  brain  had  most  certainly  gone  ; 
For  he  ate  only  paper. 
And  Rrew,  like  a  taper. 
Most  painfully  narrow  and  long\ 

David  Cornev. 
Violettc  Lewis  substitutes  these  words  for  the  endings  : 
Renown,  flown,  weed,  reed,  brown.  Ethel  Aikman  :  Hong- 
Kong,  gone,  bread,  thread,  long.  Daisy  Linn's  solution  was 
good.  I  have  no  space  for  more.  Ethel's  solution  was  nearest. 
The  real  first  ending  was  Ceylon,  otherwise  Ethel  was  right. 
Philip  Haworth's  text  was  very  pretty ;  but  it  should  have  been 
written,  not  painted,  Philip.  AUNT    MATTY. 


NEW   COMPETITION 

Take  any  room  you  choose  in  your  house,  sit  down  in  it 
and  look  around  you,  and  notice  how  many  things  that  you  see 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible — things  made  very  differently  now 
to  what  they  were  in  the  old  days,  but  still  with  the  same 
names,  such  as  wall,  table,  etc. 

Find  references,  and  write  out  verses  in  which  the  things 
are  mentioned,  and  send  in  your  papers,  with  name,  age,  and 
address  affixed,  to  ".Aunt  Matty,"  Britlsh  Monthly  Office, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

NEW    NONSENSE    RHYME 
The  prize  of  a  book  is  offered  for  the  best  solution. 

There  was  a  young  lady  of 

Whose  particular  hobby  was  , 

Till  (wasn't  it ?) 

She  spent  all  her , 

.•\nd  had  to  sell  all  of  her . 

Rhymes  to  be  sent  in  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British  Monthly 
Office,  by  December  31. 


A    NEW   YEAR'S   STORY. 

Little  Minna  had  no  father  and  no  mother.  She  lived 
in  an  Orphan  Home. 

She  was  a  pretty,  sturdy  little  thing,  with  pink  cheeks  and 
round,  grey  eyes.  She  could  laugh  heartily.  But  it  was  not 
always  a  matter  of  laughing  at  the  Home.  There  were  dry 
lessons  and  a  good  deal  of  hard  work. 

Minna  sometimes  felt  lonely  on  Visitors'  Days.  The  other 
nineteen  girls  all,  without  exception,  had  friends  whom  they 
saw  at  least  once  or  twice  a  year.  The  Home  was  a  very  small, 
select  one,  fairly  comfortable.  But  the  matron  was  a  sad-faced, 
silent  woman,  and  the  little  girls  did  not  love  her. 

One  day  Minna  felt  very  discontented.  She  did  not  know 
why  exactly.  It  was  winter,  and  at  evening  cold  and  frosty. 
They  were  going  to  bed  in  their  clean,  airy  dormitory.  Bessie 
Clarke  and  Betsy  Collins  were  talking  in  whispers.  Minna  saw 
that  they  had  a  two-shilling  piece,  which  they  passed  from  one 
to  the  other  with  shining  eyes. 

"/have  no  money,"  sighed  Minna.  "At  Christmas  I  didn't 
get  a  thing  except  the  Christmas  card  and  orange  the  Governor 
sent.  Oh  !  why  didn't  God  give  me  friends,  like  the  others?" 
"•  She  said  her  little  prayer,  feeling  that  she  was  not  praying 
at  all.  Oh,  children,  don't  let  that  be  the  way  your  prayers 
are  said  !  And  she  dreamed.  Dreamed  that  she  was  out 
walking  on  a  snowy,  slushy  street.  It  was  New  Year's  Day, 
she  knew.  She  suddenly  saw  a  poor,  ragged  child  standing 
barefoot  in  the  slush,  crying. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  Minna  said. 

"  Oh  !  give  me  a  penny,  miss  ;  I'm  so  hungry." 

Minna  said,  "  I've  no  p>ennies  ;  I'm  a  very  poor,  friendless 
child.  The  other  children  in  our  Home  have  friends.  I've 
none — none  at  all." 

The  ragged  child  gazed  at  her.  "  Why,  miss,  you've  warm 
clothes,"  she  said,  touching  the  bright  crimson  uniform  Minna 
irore.  "  You've  warm  gloves,"  touching  the  woollen  ones  on 
linna's  hands.  "  You're  not  hungry.  I  think  you've  every- 
)fhin,^,  miss."' 

"And  you've  nothing,"  exclaimed  Minna.     She  was  a  very 
kind-hearted  little  girl,  and  immediately  took  off  her  gloves  and 
gave  them  to  the  wretched,  shivering  child.      She   was  just 
funbuttoning  her  cloak,  when 

She  opened  her  eyes.  It  was  daylight.  Some  of  the  little 
tgirls  were  up  and  talking  merrily.  The  bell  clanged  ;  Minna 
(sprang  out  of  bed.  Breakfast  seemed  nice  that  morning — coffee 
land  bread-and-butter.      Minna  thought  of  her  dream. 

"  Why,  I'm  really  very  well  off,"  she  said  to  herself,  gazing 
Eat  her  crimson  frock  and  at  the  scene  around.  And  at  night 
•she  said  in  her  prayers,  "  Please  God,  I'm  sorry  I  was  so  horrid. 
|I  thank  You  very  much  for  all  You  give  me." 

And  that  is  Minna's  New  Year  story. 


TURKISH  BATHS 
AT  HOME. 

THE  SECRET  of  the  Curative  Power  OF  THE  CENTURY 
THERMAL    BATH    CABINET 

i,  IT  OPENS  THE  PORES.    Your  Phyfllclan  win 

tell    ytju    that   there  i's    nothing    w)  effectual  as  a  sood 
"sweat"  or  vapour  batll  to  dispel  the  tmpuritie!^, 
symptoms  of  fever,  or  break  up  a  hard  cold.     Properly 
taken,  every  pore  is  opened,  and  the_mcdicated  vapour 
is   naturally    absorbed, 
toning   and   strenRthcn- 
ing  the  entire  bodv.  With 
;.   CENTURY    BATH 
CABINET  in  the  house 
yiiii    liave    at    hand   in 
every     emergency     the 
mo^t    perfect   means   of 
inducing  a  profuse  per- 
spiration. The  tres.tment 
is   effectual   in  cases  of 

chronic  Rheumatlsm 
or  Gout.  It  frees  the 
blood  from  all  Im- 
purities, quiets  the 
nerves,  and  gives  to 
l*rl<M',  coinpltte  with  Spirit  Healer  and  the      body      perfect 

Vaporiser,  Cleanliness    and    a 

25/«  to  TO/-  vigour    and    fresh- 

Free- 35  Formulas  for  Medicated  Baths.  HeSS  that  can  be  had  in 

•^-'  no  other  way.     All   the 

luxury  and   beneficial  effects  of  Turkish,    Vapour,  and  Medicated  Baths 
may  be  had  at  home  at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  CENTURY  CABINET  is  made  0/ Hygienic  Waterproof  Cloth  oz'er 
a  steel  frame.  Folds  into  -z-in.  space.  Weighs  ivith  spirit  stave  less  than 
20  lbs.     Is  set  iifiy  HEATED,  and  ready  for  use  in  five  minutes. 

THE  CENTURY  THEBUAL  BATH  CABINET  is  in  every  respect 
the  best  one  on  the  market.  We  do  not  compare  it  with  the  worthless  affairs 
too  bothersome  to  use.  We  guarantee  that  it  is  better  than  the  best  of  the 
good  ones.  We  sell  on  trial,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  as 
represented.  7/6  Book  (loo  pages),  Free  to  Buyers,  gives  full  advice,  in- 
structions, and  formulas  for  medicated  baths.  Most  essential  for  the 
successful  use  of  a  Bath  Cabinet. 

A  valuable  accessory  to  the  Cabinet  is  the  FACE  STEAMER— gives  the 
face  the  same  vapour  treatment  as  the  body.  Clears  the  skin  of  pimples 
and  blotches,  leaving  it  clean  and  soft  as  velvet.  Invaluable  for  the  dbc- 
cessful  treatment  of  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Colds. 

AGENTS    WANTED.      Exclusive    Htfhta. 
t^^TTir           Sample   of    (ioods    and   valuable  Book.   "HHALrH,  STRHNGth 
r  XlILJC^*^ —   livc.n-NF." 


i^dical  and  other  testimonials,  to  all  wti' 


CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,   LIMITED, 

Dept.  87.  203.  Regent  St.,  LONDON,  W.  -^^^t^S^::;;^:- 


Mrs.  G.  E.  MOBERLVS 

Patent  Adjustable 

Work= Frame  Stands. 

Adjustable  In  Width,  Height,  and  Angle. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

Mrs.  G.  E.  MOBERLY, 

Cottesmore,  Tuddenham  Road, 
Kindly  mtntion  this  magazim,  IPSWlCH, 


Rev.  J.  H.  JOWETT'S  New  Volume. 
Price  6s.,  Cloth. 

APOSTOLIC     OPTIMISM, 

AND     OTHER    SERMONS. 

By  REV.   J.   H.   JOWETT,    M.A. 

(Birmingham). 

"  The  volume  exhibits  the  characteristics  which  have  made 
him  so  powerful  and  so  useful.  He  has  a  fine  sense  of  spiritual 
dynamics,  and  knows  the  themes  that  really  stir  the  soul.  His 
handling  of  Scripture  is  masterly.  Nothing  can  be  happier  than 
his  comparison  and  juxtaposition  of  passages  apparently  remote 
from  each  other,  but  which,  placed  together,  shed  a  combined 
r.iy  of  beautiful  new  light.  This  volume  will  accomplish  a  great 
mis-sion  if  it  does  nothing  else  than  convince  ministers,  as  we 
think  it  will,  of  the  marvellous  resources,  when  liiblical  criticism 
has  done  its  best,  or  worst,  that  remain  in  the  Bible  for  all  the 
purposes  of  their  work.  .  .  .  The  volume  altogether  is  a  great 
refreshment.  As  we  breathe  its  bracing  air  and  take  in  its  great 
horizons,  we  realise  afresh  the  greatness  of  the  Pulpit's  mission 
when  adequately  conceived,  the  infinite  importance  both  to  indi- 
vidual and  to  national  life  of  the  message  the  true  preacher  has 
to  bring."— CAw/«a»  tVor/d. 

London : 
HODDER  &   SIOUGHTON,  n.  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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GOLD    MEDAL, 
Health  Exhibition,  London. 

From  an  Eminent  Surgeon — 

After  a  lengthened  experi- 
ice  of  Foods,  both  at  home 
and    in    India,     I    Con- 
or '  Berp^er's  Food ' 
i  n  CO  m  pa  rably 
superior     to 


evtr     p''e 
ribed.' 


FOOD     FOR 

INFANTS 

INVALIDS,  and  the  AGED 

Delicious,  Nutritive,  Digestible. 

Bengers  Food  is  sold  In  TINS  by  Chemists,  etc.. 

Everywhere 


Echoes  from  the  Battlefields  of  South 
Africa.— Many  thrilling  records  of  gallant  deeds  and 
desperate  fights  in  South  Africa  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished, but  it  is  questionable  whether  any  can  be  of  greater 
interest  to  Christian  men  and  women  than  a  volume  by 
Dudley  Kidd  entitled  "Echoes  from  the  Battlefields  of 
South  Africa"  (London:  Marshall  Brothers.  Cloth,  is.). 
It  consists  of  a  rough  survey  of  the  work  of  the  South 
African  General  Mission  among  our  soldiers  at  the  front, 
and  forms  most  interesting  reading,  not  only  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  Christian  work,  but  to  every  one  who 
admiies  deeds  of  heroic  devotion  and  daring  courage. 
The  soldiers  of  Christ  we  read  of  here  have  not  contented 
themselves  with  evangelical  and  other  good  work  in  camps 
and  hospitals,  but  have  gone  forth  unflinchingly  right  into 
the  firing  line,  heeding  not  shot  or  shell,  intent  on  doing 
Samaritan  service  regardless  of  danger  to  themselves. 
No  holder  of  the  coveted  V.C.  earned  distinction  more 
than  did  these  heroic  men.  The  excitement  of  battle  and 
the  hope  of  victory  and  glory  may  stimulate  the  soldier  to 
deeds  of  daring  ;  but  the  man  who  voluntarily  faces  the  danger 
of  battle  with  the  object  of  rendering  bodily  and  spiritual  aid 
to  the  wounded  and  dying  is  a  hero  indeed,  and  the  record  of 
his  deeds  is  worthy  to  be  read  and  re-read.  The  book,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  is  profusely  illustrated  by  fine  reproductions  from 
photographs  taken  in  the  field. 


Always  used  in  Her  Majestys  Households 

IXEY 

LEAD 

'  Black-Brilliant-Beautiful. 


STRAMONGATE  SCHOOL,  KENDAL 
We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  boys'  and  girls'  schools  in  which 
we  can  obtain  a  sound  education  free  from  the  bias  of  narrow 
creeds.  In  the  beautiful  Lake  District  country,  at  the  little 
town  of  Kendal,  there  is,  however,  a  school— Stramongate 
School  by  name— where  a  sound,  practical,  and  unbiassed 
education  is  given.  Although  the  school  is  primarily  under  the 
management  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  fact  that  it  has 
amongst  its  references  the  names  of  Dr.  Fairbairn  of  Oxford, 
Dr.  Clifford  of  Westbourne  Park,  and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell 
of  Brighton,  guarantees  a  freedom  from  proselytism.  The 
school  is  practically  two  schools — one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls — and  both  departments  have  been  making  very  rapid 
progress.  The  broad-minded  policy  of  the  school  in  matters  of 
religious  freedom  in  education  has  resulted  in  the  extension 
of  the  premises  and  the  very  high  appreciation  of  persons  of 
many  different  denominations.  We  would  commend  this  school 
to  the  careful  consideration  of  parents  as  one  of  the  best  of  a 
type  of  school  which  cannot  be  too  plentiful  in  our  midst. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Headmaster. 

THE  BISHOP'S  STORTFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS 

Bishop's  StORTFORD  is  often  mentioned  as  quite  an 
educational  centre  for  boys.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  girls 
also  have  excellent  educational  advantages  provided  for  them 
in  this  town  at  the  High  School  for  Girls. 

The  new  premises  in  Chantry  Road,  specially  built  for  them 
on  the  most  inodern  school  lines,  were  opened  last  September. 
The  garden,  the  sunny  playground,  and  the  tennis-lawn  have 
great  attractions  for  the  girls,  and  the  pleasant  site  of  the 
school,  on  a  hill,  makes  it  a  healthful  and  very  desirable 
residence. 

Nine  out  of  the  ten  girls  sent  in  this  year  for  the  Cambridge 
Locals  passed  successfully,  thus  making,  during  the  last  eight 
years,  a  total  of  63  passes — 16  honours  and  4  distinctions — out  of 
68  entries.  Miss  Russell  and  her  staff  and  girls  are  looking 
forward  hopefully  to  adding  in  the  future  more  names  to  this 
creditable  list. 

TAUNTON  SCHOOL 
The  school  now  numbers  162  pupils,  and  should  the  rate  of 
increase  for  the  past  two  years  be  maintained,  will  very  shortly 
be  quite  full.  At  present  the  Council  continues  to  offer  ex- 
tremely favourable  terms  to  the  sons  of  ministers  and 
missionaries  by  awarding  a  practically  unliinited  number  of 
bursaries  without  examination,  and  will  not  reconsider  this 
policy  till  absolutely  compelled  by  want  of  room.  However, 
immediate  admission  cannot  now  be  guaranteed  later  than 
Easter. 

The  Headmaster  was  congratulated  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Governors  upon  his  success  in  raising  a  special  fund  of 
^500  towards  the  cost  of  the  splendid  new  swimming-bath, 
which,  as  it  is  covered  and  warmed  throughout  the  year,  is 
proving  the  great  acquisition  it  was  expected  to  be. 
;  The  examination  results  of  the  past  year  were  very  satis- 
factory, including  three  successes  in  the  London  Matriculation. 
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Things    Worth     Noting 

To  AVOID  Christmas  Shopping.— The  Todd  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  II,  Edmund  Place,  London,  E.C.,  have  made 
arrangements  which  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  undertake,  or  wish  to  avoid,  that  dreadful  ordeal, 
Christmas  shopping.  This  firm  have  supplemented  their 
autumn  catalogue  with  a  special  Fashion  Plate,  which  contains 
a  selection  of  special  winter  styles,  many  of  them  having  been 
specially  chosen  as  suitable  for  presentation  purposes.  They 
undertake  to  send  any  of  the  goods  otTered  in  this  list,  carriage 
paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  delivered  at  any 
date.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  for  ladies  to  make  a  selection 
of  any  number  of  articles,  and  each,  if  necessary,  can  be  sent 
to  a  separate  address  upon  any  given  date,  and  the  Todd  Manu- 
facturing Co.  will  advise  purchasers  of  the  despatch  of  the  goods. 
No  price  tickets  will  be  attached  to  garments,  and  parcels  are 
guaranteed  to  be  securely  packed.  This  firm  goes  a  step  yet 
farther  :  they  offer  special  made-up  Christmas  parcels  at  the 
following  prices — viz..  No.  I,  y.  I  id. ;  No.  2,  lo.f.  6d. ;  No.  3,  l^s. ; 
No.  4,  2 1  J".  No.  I  consists  of  a  child's  pretty  chinchilla  fur 
set  (muff  and  collarette).  It  is  just  the  thing  for  "baby,"  and 
a  much  more  sensible  present  than  the  proverbial  doll  or 
picture-book.  Half  a  guinea  is  a  very  popular  amount  for 
the  cost  of  a  gift,  and  No.  2  parcel  at  this  price  would  form 
a  thoroughly  sensible  and  useful  present  to  any  young  lady 
who  has  to  look  to  herself  for  clothing.  It  consists  of  smart 
black  dress  skirt,  fashionably  trimmed  with  glace  bands  ;  a  very 
useful  moreen  underskirt,  in  either  cerise,  cardinal,  helio,  blue, 
petunia,  reseda,  or  black  ;  and  a  good  wearing  fur  necklet  in 
chinchilla  hare,  with  four  tails.  No.  3  parcel  costs  15.?.,  and 
consists  of  an  "  .•\Iexandra "  dress  skirt,  a  coloured  stripe 
morette  underskirt,  a  black  hare  necklet,  and  a  lady's  silk 
Windsor  tie  in  almost  any  shade.  At  ijj.  this  parcel  is  an 
out-of-the-way  bargain,  equalled  only  by  the  guinea  parcel. 
No.  4.  This  consists  of  a  very  well  cut  and  made  serge  skirt 
corded  and  trimmed  with  glace  bands  (and  worth  in  itself  a 
guinea),  a  morette  underskirt,  a  real  black  "  Thibet "  necklet, 
and  a  strong,  serviceable  umbrella.  Cycling  knickers  can  be 
had  in  the  place  of  underskirt  or  fur  necklet  in  either  parcels 
2,  3,  or  4.  This  e,\ceptional  offer  will  last  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  readers  of  The  British  Monthly  are  advised  to  send 
at  once  for  a  copy  of  the  new  Fashion  Plate  and  make  a  selec- 
tion. The  goods,  of  course,  will  _be  sent  off  at  a  later  date  if 
you  wish.  It  would  be  wise  for  any  lady  who  may  read  this 
to  send  a  postcard  to  11,  Edmund  Place,  London,  E.C.,  for 
the  new  catalogue.  It  contains  a  capital  selection  of  mantles 
and  capes,  jackets  and  coats,  underskirts,  golfing  capes,  skirt- 
knickers,  furs,  umbrellas,  etc.— not  garments  which  are  offered 
at  an  attractive  price  in  order  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  country 
simpleton,  but  lines  which  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every 
lady,  whether  she  be  in  town  or  country,  who  wishes  to  dress 
well  and  smartly  in  an  economical  way.  This  firm  evidently 
wislT>  for  a  fair  transaction  with  every  customer,  for  they  not 
only  invite  purchasers  to  call  at  their  showroom  at  II,  Edmund 
Place,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  and  inspect  the  garments 
before  purchasing,  and  offer  to  send  patterns  on  application,  but 
they  are  always  willing  to  return  money  if  goods  do  not  give 
satisfaction. 

An  Ideal  Gikt. — As  a  useful  present,  and  one  that  could 
not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  any  man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl,  a 
fountain  pen  would  be  an  ideal  article.  It  will  be  quite  un- 
necessary to  point  out  the  many  reasons  why  fountain  pens  are 
so  popular.  To  the  business  man  or  private  gentleman  they 
are  indispensable,  and  to  ladies  at  home  they  are  a  great  con- 
venience. Messrs.  Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard,  of  93,  Cheapside, 
London,  the  makers  of  the  "  Swan "  pen,  have  issued  an 
attractive  booklet  in  a  handy  form,  entitled  " '  Swan '  Pen 
Christmas  Shopping  List  of  Gifts,"  included  in  which  naturally 
appear  their  own  specialities.  This  booklet  will  be  sent  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application,  and  it  will  be  found  e.xceptionally 
useful  for  Christmas  shopping,  as  it  embraces  a  list  of  choice 
and  varied  articles  which  are  alphabetically  arranged  ;  while 
several  pages  are  set  apart  for  entering  the  names  of  those  for 
whom  the  gifts  are  intended,  together  with  the  name  of  each 
gift  and  its  cost ;  so  that  the  book,  if  carefully  kept,  becomes 
a   record   of  expenditure    in    gifts.      It   also  serves   to   avoid 


Telegrams:  "Steam  Laundry,  Undlleld,  Sussex." 

OPENING    DATE, 
Mo  nil  ay,  December  30,  1901 » 

HIGH-CLASS 

FAMILY 
LAUNDRY. 


UNRIVALLED 

OPEN-AIR 

DRYING 

GROUNDS. 


MID-SUSSEX%^ 
STEAM  LAUNDRY  GOMW\Nr 

K  limite:d  /^ 


-  IINDFIELD 


^     SUSSEX.  ^ 


^F 


Electric  Light 

Instaliation 

on  own 

Premises. 


ELECTRIC 
MOTOR  VAN 

win  collect  and 
deliver  weekly  at 

BRIGHTON. 
HOVE,  HORSHAM, 
and  other  Towns. 

This  splendidly  equipped  New  Laundry  will  be  worked  on  the  same 
Christian  and  Temperance  principles  as  those  so  successfully  carried  on 
and  controlled  by  the  same  Directors,  viz.  :— 

THE  HIGH  BARNET  STEAM  LAUNDRY  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
Queen's  Road,  High  Bamet. 

THE  HYGIENIC  STEAM  LAUNDRY  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

10a,  Church  Street,  Etoke  Newlngton,  N. 

THE  SURBITON  PARK  LAUNDRY  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
Southsea  Road,  Surbiton. 

Brighton  Branch  Office — 

SI,  PRESTON    ROAD. 
Sole  Agents- Messrs.    C.     WINDEBAMK    &    CO, 

Hove  Branch  and  Receiving  Office — 

78,  WESTERN    ROAD,  HOVE,  BRIGHTON. 
Sole  Agent— Mrs.    BARKER-SMITH. 
N.B.-Send  Post-Card  for  Price  Lists  and  Pamphlets. 

A  limite<I  number  of  Youn^  Lady  Pupils  will   be  received  for  Training. 


repetition  of  the  article  to  the  same  person.  "  Swan  "  fountain 
pens  can  be  obtained  in  an  endless  variety  of  styles  at  prices 
ranging  from  los.  bii.  upwards,  and  almost  all  good  class 
stationers  stock  them.  Messrs.  Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard  will 
forward  an  illustrated  catalogue  gratis  upon  receipt  of  a  post- 
card at  93,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

Presents  for  Elderly  People. — Messrs.  Heelas,  Sons 
&  Co.,  of  Reading,  publish  an  illustrated  catalogue,  which 
contains  a  capital  selection  of  padded  wicker  chairs  and  other 
articles  at  most  reasonable  prices,  which  should  afford  welcome 
suggestions  to  those  who  are  puzzled  as  to  what  would  be  most 
appreciated  by  elderly  ladies  and  gentlemen.  A  brown  var- 
nished arm-chair,  with  padded  arms,  seat,  and  back  in  cretonne, 
offered  by  this  firm  at  39^-.  bd.,  and  designated  the  "  University," 
is  an  out-of-the-way  bargain,  and  would  be  just  the  thing  for 
su(  h  a  gift.  Messrs.  Heelas,  Sons  &  Co.  stock  a  very  large 
selection  of  this  class  of  chair  in  various  styles  from  9J.  \od. 
upwards  ;  and  there  are  few  who  could  not  call  to  mind  some 
old  man  or  woman  in  poor  circumstances  to  whom  one  of  these 
chairs  would  afford  much  pleasure  and  comfort  in  their  old  age. 
The  great  advantage  of  wicker  chairs  is,  that  they  are  very 
strong,  although  at  the  same  time  very  light  and  easy  to 
handle.  Messrs.  Heelas,  Sons  1^  Co.'s  patent  "Snug  Corner" 
is  an  e.xceptionally  pretty  contrivance  and  worthy  of  special 
mention.  It  can  be  had  from  £2  lys.  bd.  upwards,  and 
consists  of  a  chair  and  screen  of  wicker-work,  upholstered  and 
draped  en  suite  with  artistic  cretonne,  together  with  a  folding 
bracket  and  a  receptacle  for  work  or  papers.  The  screen  is 
about  five  feet  high,  but  can  be  made  any  special  height  to 
order.  The  top  is  partially  covered  over,  so  as  to  protect  the 
head  of  the  sitter  from  draught,  and  when  not  required  the 
screen  can  be  folded  nearly  flat.  Messrs.  Heelas  pay  carriage 
on  all  orders  over  £2  in  value,  and  the  catalogue  they  supply 
is  very  carefully  prepared,  the  illustrations  being  exact  and 
clear,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  select  articles  from  it  at  home 
and  have  them  sent  to  any  address,  saving  country  people 
the  bother  of  taking  a  journey  to  town  in  order  to  select  their 
intended  gifts. 
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GRESHAM'S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK. 


Founded 
1555. 


Headmaster:    G.  W.  S.  HOWSON,  M^. 

(LATE   OK   UPPINGHAM   SCHOOL). 


Three  miles  from  the  sea  and  close  to  Shennsham  and 

Cromer.     Splendid  climate.     The  soil  is  gravel  on  cjialt. 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

©ovcrnorB : 

The  Fishmongers-  Company  and 

County  and  Local  Representatives. 

ClasBPOoma,   Laboratories,   and 

Workshops  are  In  course  of 
erection  at  an  estimatsd  expen- 
diture ot  £40,000. 
Hijihesl  iHclusive  fees,  JBS7  per  anyiim. 

SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

TAUGHT  THROUGHOUT  THE 
SCHOOL.    AEMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES. 

YEARLY    LKAVING    KXHIBITIONS    OF 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Headmaster. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
AND   KINDERGARTEN. 

Chantry  Road,  BISHOPS  STORTFORD. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  1698  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 


High-Class  BoardlDg-School  for  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 

Boys  and  Girls  enjoy  frequent  social  intercourse, 
but  are  educated  in  separate  classes.  Resident 
Gymnastic  Master  and  Swedish  Drill  Mistress. 

Recommended  by  Rev.  John  Clifford,  D.D., 
London;  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Brighton; 
Rev.  A.  M.  Faibbairn,  D.D.,  Oxford;  Robinson 
SouTTAR,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  London. 

Terms  from  60  Guineas. 

Principal :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 


Trowbridge  High  School 

FOR      BOYS. 

Head    Mastkr  : 

W.  P.  FULLER,  M.A.  (London), 

Late  Scholar  and  Assistant  Lecturer  in  French, 
University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

Complete    Education    on    Modern    Lines. 

Inclusive  Fees  :  Twelve  guineas  per  term. 


HsDDlllc  ColledCt  l>arroaate. 


Terms : 
January,  May, 
and  September. 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


or  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"  Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

M.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 
THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    GROUNDS    OF    30   ACRES. 

It  has  also  a  Oymnaslum,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  Chemical  Laboratory. 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


•31  miles  from  London,  28  from  Cambridge 

(G.E.R.  Main  Line). 

Head   Mistress— MISS   RUSSELL, 

.Assisted  iyy  Certificated  Teachers. 
Pupils  successfully   prepared    for    Examinations. 
The   buildings  stand  on   high   ground,  and  have 

been  speciallj-  built  for  the  School. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 

(Fornietlv  hidcptmicnt  Cullfge). 
Headmaster — C.  D.  Whittaker,  M.A.,  LL.M  ,  B.Sc. 


IS  A   HIGH  CLASS   PUBLIC   SCHOOL. 


Representatives  of  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Unions,  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  Church  of  Wales,  constitute  a  large 

portion  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Inclusive  Boarders'  Fees  from  33  Gns.  a  Year. 

Prospectus  on  application. 


BEDFORD. 

Ibowarb  (XaMee')  Collcoe. 


IVIODERN    lYlETHODS. 

Careful  Christian  Training. 

Full  Staff  of  Governesses  and  Professors. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

TENNIS,   SWIMMING,    DRILL. 

Indian  &  Colonial  Pupils  Received. 


Principals  : 
Mrs,  and  MissCOMPTON   BURNETT. 


THE    BRITISH    MONTHLY    HOTEL    AND    HYDRO    LIST. 


Sunny  Eastbourne .  . 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE   SEA. 
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APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 


MRS.    SIMMONS, 

«»,    Mtoyal    Parade, 
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DR.  PARKER'S  PEOPLE'S  BIBLE. 

COMPLETE    IN    ZB     VOLUMES, 

Now  offered  in  Sets  of  FIVE  VOLS,  for  17/6  a  Set  net. 

ALL  VOLUMES   SOLD  SEPARATELY. 
Price,   Cloth,   6s.   each.       OKiciNAi,    I'Klci':  8e.   KACII. 

All  the  Sets  may  l>c  ordered  at  Subscription   Price,  but  the  Volumes  of  the  different  Sets  will  not  be  assorted  on 


SET   I. 

Vol.  I.— Genesis. 

Vol..  II.— Exodus. 

Vol.  III.— Leviticus  to  Numbers  26. 

Vol.  IV.    Numbers  27  to  Deut. 

Vol.  V. — Joshua  to  Judges  8. 


Subscription  Terms. 
SET   II. 

Vol.  VI.— Judges  6  to  1  Samuel  18. 
Vol.  VII.— 1  Sam.  19  to  1  Kings  18. 
Vol.  VIII.-l  Kings  18  to  1  Chron.9. 
Vol.  IX.  1  Chron.10to2Chron.20. 
Vol.  X.— 2  Chronicles  21  to  Esther. 


SET   III. 

Vol.  XI.    Job. 

Vol.  XII.    The  Psalter. 

Vol.  XIII.— The  Book  of  Proverbs. 

Vol.  XIV.— Eccles.  to  Isaiah  26. 
Vol.  XV.  -Isalah  27  to  Jeremiah  19. 


SET   IV. 

Vol.  XVI.— Jeremiah  20  to  Daniel. 

Vol.  XVII.— Hosea  to  Malachi. 

Vol.  XVIII.— St.  Matthew  1-11. 

Vol.  XIX.— St.  Matthew  12-28. 
Vol.  XX.— St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke. 


Vol, 


SET  V. 

Vol.  XXL— St.  John. 

Vol.  XXII.-  Acts  1-16. 
Vol.  XXIII.— Acts  17-28. 
XXIV.— Romans  to  Oalatians. 


Vol.  XXV.— Epheslans  to  Revelation. 


The  BRITISH  WEEKLY  says:  "The  work  Is  a  monument  of  Intellectual  fertility  and  spiritual 
force  to  which  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  The  unabated  vigour,  the  Inexhaustible 
fertility,  the  freshness  of  Interest  that  appear  In  volume  after  volume  are  remarkable. ' ' 


London:  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27.  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


A    HANDSOME    PRESENT. 

THE 

Exhaustive   Concordance  to  the   Bible. 

Showing  every  Word  of  the  Text  of  the  Common  English  Version 

of  the  Canonical   Books,  and  every  Occurrence  of  each    Word  in 

Regular  Order,  together  with  the 

COMPARATIVE  CONCORDANCE  of  the  AUTHORISED  and  REVISED  VERSIONS. 
Also  Brief  Dictionaries  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Words 
of  the  Original,  with  References  to  the  English  Words. 

By    JAMES    STRONG,     LL.D. 

Cloth,  15s.  net;  Half-Morocco,  25s.  net. 


"  The  Concordance,  which  I  have  now  liccn  ahle  to  examine  in 
some  representative  parts,  appears  (o  me  to  approach  very  near  the 
i<Ieal  for  accuracy,  range  of  treatment,  and  fulness.  The  novel 
fcalures  (such  I  lielicve  they  are)  of  a  comparative  table  of  varia- 
tions between  A.V.  and  R.V.,  and  the  appended  Melirew  and  Greek 
Dictionaries,  are  very  valuable  helps  to  thoughtful  and  accurate 
readers  of  the  Uivinc  Book.  Yet  they  are  only  accessories  In  this 
rcmarltalile  volume."— RioHT  Rkv.  Handlrv  C.  O.  Moulk,  D.D., 
r»rd  Kishop  of  Durham. 

"  Wherever  a  rendering  i»  altered  by  the  Revisers,  attention  is 
( .illcd  to  the  fact  in  the  main  Ixxly  of  the  Concordance,  and  even 
'liflerences  between  the  Knglish  and  American  renderings  are  noted. 
All  this  is  done,  by  skilful  arrangement,  in  a  most  convenient 
manner.  A  department  is  also  allotted  to  an  exhaustive  comparison 
of  the  two  versioni.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Dictionaries  make  the 
work  to  be  practically  a  Concordance  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures."— Rbv.  Prof.  J.  A.  B«BT,  D.D. 


"We  think  'The  Kxhauslive  Concordance '  might  l>e  called  the 
Final  Concordance.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  will  ever  lie 
•urpawcd."— /y«/«/4  lVet*ly. 

"A  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  work,  surpuaing  in  com- 
plelencsa  all  existing  Concordances."—  Timtt. 

"  We  do  not  rememlier  to  have  seen  any  work  of  the  kind  thai 
can  compare  with  it  in  comprehensiveness  of  plan  and  thoroughncM 
of  execution.  .  .  .  We  have  no  doubt  that  every  serious  stuueni  of 
the  Kililc  will  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  copy  in  permanent  occupation 
of  a  shelf  near  his  ellxjw." — Daily  ChronitU. 

"  Altogether  this  is  a  work  on  which  labour  and  learning  have 
lieen  unsparingly  laid  out.  It  will  be  of  great  utility  to  the 
thorough-going  Biblical  student." — Cuardian. 

"  We  are  satisfied  that  a  completeness  quite  unprecedented  in  an 
English  Concordance  has  now  been  attained." — Ckriah'aH. 


London:   HODUER  &  STOUGHTON,   27,  Paternoster   Row,  E.C. 
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Rev.  JOHN   HALL,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 

NOW  READY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

JOHN    HALL, 

PASTOR   AND   PREACHER. 

A    Biogrraphy    by    his    Son, 
THOMAS  C.    HALL. 

with  8  Illustrations. 


London : 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


REY.  PROFESSOR  JAMES  ORR'S  NEW  WORK. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  Progress  of  Dogma. 

Being  the  Elliot  Lectures,  delivered  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Penna.,  U.S.A. 


JAMES    ORR,    M.A.,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Apologetics    and   Systematic    Theology,    United 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 


London : 
IIODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternobter  Row,  E.C. 


FRANK   T.   BULLEN'S   NEW   BOOK. 

The  FIRST  EDITION  of  5,000  Copies  nearly  exhausted. 

6s. 

THE   APOSTLES   OF 
THE    SOUTH-EAST. 

By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN, 

Author  of  "The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,"  etc. 

The  Brilish  IVeetly  says  :  "One  of  the  most  beautiful  religious  stories 
ever  written.  Mr.  Bullen's  incomparable  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the 
sailor's  life  is  displayed  as  wonderfully  as  in  his  earliest  books." 
The  Record  says ;  "  A  remarkable  book,  interesting  in  the  extreme." 
The  Rock  says:  "No  one  knows  better  how  to  make  his  characters 
picturesque,  and  yet  actually  faithful  to  nature,  than  does  Mr.  Bullen,  and 
these  humble  Christians  of  the  slums  of  Rotherhithe  are  wonderfully  life- 
like. '  The  Apostles  of  the  South-East '  have  been  drawn  from  real  life, 
and  are  sketched  with  all  that  vigour  and  fidelity  that  are  so  characteristic 
of  the  writer.  The  whole  story  of  Saul  Andrews  and  his  friends  shows 
a  aide  of  London  life  that  certainly  is  not  widely  understood,  or  indeed 
realised,  and  it  is  deeply,  vitally  interesting  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  Master's  work,  or  in  the  men  and  women  whom  He  loves." 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
FIFTH  EDITION.    6s. 

With  Christ  at  Sea. 

A  RELIGIOUS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

The  Timis  tays  :  "  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  whole  narrative." 
The  Sf>ec/alor  Bays  :  "Mr.  Bullen  has  told  the  story  of  his  inner  life  of 
faith  as  It  (srew  amid  the  very  real  hardships  and  temptations  of  his  life 
at  sea.  And  b^-  doing  so,  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  have  given  to 
many  men  and  boys  the  best  help  a  fellow-man  can  give  in  their  own 
struggle  with  like  circumstance.  Had  he  kept  his  book  back  for  post- 
humous publication,  he  would  probably  have  considerably  lessened  as 
well  as  postponed,  the  good  it  is  calcufated  to  do,  lor  the  help  to  be  got 
out  of  a  biography  is  very  much  increased  by  the  contemporaneousness  of 
the  expenences  it  records. 


London : 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 


E.C. 


SECOND    EDITION. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ss. 

CULTURE    AND    RESTRAINT. 

By  REV.  HUGH   BLACK,  M.A.  (Edinburgh). 

Ian  M.claren,  in  The  Brilt^h  Weekh,  savs  ■-"  Mr    HIark  m»„  K 

written  with  an  engaging  luciditv  of  st?Ie  I.  i.  .1  "'"?'»"'.  and 
beautified  by  many  fpt'  qJotations!  and^^L'uld  he  pj  rua"swe'^v^?h"',1 
schools  thruugh  Its  pervading  human  sympathy."    f^"""^'"'  «'"i  all 

k  .."^l^-  Blacks  'Culture  and  Kcstiaint'  is  a  rcallv  fine  honk      w 

TheT,lT  ""  °"''  ""  "*"  ■'  ""'""y  «'""""  ''-"K  bette'r  forit.^-! 


London : 
MODDER   &   SrOL'GHTON,  uy.  Paternoster  Row 


E.C. 


DR.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL'S  NEW  BOOK. 

SECOND  EDITION.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Qm  foundation : 

CHRIST  AND  RECENT  CRITICISM. 

i;v    fiiK 

Rev.W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,M.A.,LL.D. 

Ktli.or  of  '•  The  EjepaKltof,"  •'  The  EjpOMllofli   Itth'.e," 
"The  KjcpoMltor'H  CJrrrfc  TfKtaiiieiit,"  ctt: 


CONTENTS : 


I.  Clirist   and   the  Newer   Criticsm. 
II.  The   Modes  of  Access  to  Christ. 

III.  The  Historical   Christ:   Preliminary   Assumptions. 

IV.  The  Historical  Christ;  Ecce  Homo;    Ecce   Deus. 
V.  The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus. 

VI.  The  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord  from  the   Dead. 
VII.  Christ's  Triumphant  Captives. 
VIII.  The  Argument  from  the  Aureole, 
IX.  The  Christ  of  Dream. 
X,  "  Keep." 

London  : 
IIODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,    Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


SEVENTH  EDITION.     Cpown  8vo,  498  pages,  with 
Index,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Ascent  Through  Christ: 

A  Study  of  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption  in  the  Light 

of  the  Theory  of  Evolution. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  GRIFFITH-JONES,  B.A. 

"A  work  of  singular  interest  and  importance,  which,  we  trust,  will 
iHid  many  readers  .  .  .  It  has  become  sufficiently  plain  that  evolution, 
111  place  of  desttoymg  the  religious  idea,  is  investing  that  fundamental 
Idea  01  the  huimn  mind  with  new  sanctions  and  far  deeper  powers. 
...  A  remarkable  book."— S^cc/ator. 

•'One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  books  written  to  translate 
old  ideas  into  the  language  of  modern  science.  The  present  edition 
K'ycs  It  in  a  single  handy  volume."— 6'co/swaM. 

•  That  a  purely  theological  work  by  a  new  writer  should  run  within 
two  years  into  si.n  editioin  is  almost  phenomenal,  and  is  due  to  the 
aullioi  s  Ireshness  and  abilitv,  as  well  as  to  the  timeliness  of  his  efl'orl 

;.pp  y  to  theological  uses  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution." 


-f'/«.si,'ou'  Hci'iilii. 


London  : 
IIODDER  &  STOUGHTON.  a?, 


Paternoster  Row,  E  C. 
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DR.    PARKER'S    PULPIT    BIBLE. 

Price  £3  2s.  net.     Prospectus  on  Application. 

THE   PULPIT  BIBLE. 


Original  Notes  and  Comments  on  Holy  Scripture 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 

By  Rev.  JOSEPH  PARKER,  D.D. 

The  Notes  are  printed  in  the  Margin  of  a  Handsome  Quarto  Bible. 
Specially  Printed  in  New  T>pe,and  Strongly  bound  in  Persian  Levant. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  s^ys. 

"  The  \v0rl4  itself  is  a  marvel  of  industry  and  homiletic  genius. 
'Here  we  have  the  whole  Bible— over  thirteen  hundred  double- 
columned  pages,  and  almost  every  verse  of  it  illuminated  with 
some  luminous  thought-jet,  some  pregnant  suggestion,  some 
pointed  application  of  the  ancient  story  to  the  life  of  to-day.  .  .  . 
This  great  work  will  be  at  least  a  monument  amongst  others  of 
what  has  been  in  more  than  one  respect  a  unique  pulpit  ministry." 

DR.   MAROUS   DODSs 

"Dr.  Parker's  fertilising  brain  finds  suggestion  in  almost 
every  clause  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  cert.iin 
that  thousands  of  sermons  will  grow  out  of  this  seed,  and  that 
m.iny  a  hard-pushed  minisier,  who  has  not  sunk  lo  borrowing  or 
picking  the  brains  of  other  men,  will  bless  Dr.  Parker  for 
thoughts  that  stir  his  own  mind  and  !-et  it  in  motion  towards 
preaching.  .  .  .  Dr.  Parker's  latest  gift  to  I  he  public  is  certainly 
not  his  least  valuable,  and  he  may  reasonably  cherish  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  has  produced  a  volume  which  will 
not  only  keep  his  memory  green  for  ages  to  come,  but  will  also 
be  of  inestimable  service  to  many.  It  ought  to  be  largely  in 
use  as  a  gift-book  to  ministers  and  heads  of  families  at  the 
coming  Christmas." 

THE   CHRISTIAN   says: 

"Will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  means  available  for  the 
thorough  furnishing  of  those  «ho  teach,  which  they  will  do  all 
the  better  for  having  come  under  the  personal  spell  of  this  born 
leader  of  men,  and  '  The  Pulpit  Bible '  will  grow  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  regular  user." 

LoNuo.s : 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  37,  Paterno.ler  Row,  E.C. 


DR.  JOHN  WATSON'S  GREAT  WORK. 

Royal  8vo,  Cloth,  price  2^s.  net. 

The  Life  of  the  Master 


REV.   JOHN     WATSON,    M.A.,    D.D., 

AUTHOR    or 

"  BESIDE  THE  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH."  Etc. 
WITH    SIXTEEN     FULL-PAQE     ILLUSTRATIONS 

BV 

CORWIN    KNAPP    LINSON. 

KKPsaDMcmo    f.V    VOl.Ot  H. 


London : 
HODDEJl  Sk  STOUGHTON,  aj,  Paterooster  Row,  E.C. 
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SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

T  N  this  SOCIETY  are  combined  the  advantages  of 

Mutual  Assurance  with  Moderate  Premiums. 

The  Premiums  are  so  moderate  that  at  most  ages  an 
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those  by  whose  early  death  there  is  a  loss. 

The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 
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claims   by   death   during    Igoo   were   entitled    to    Bonuses 
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Aii  rommunicalions  intended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
ac(ompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photogiaphs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  February  20,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  FEBRUARY  2  at  latest. 


Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  February  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Neivsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  ivill  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


WE  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  beginning 
of  a  new  feature  in  the  present  number — namely, 
"  Diggings  in  the  Old  Mine,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 
Dr.  Parker  has  kindly 
promised  to  contribute 
to  The  British 
Monthly  every 
month.  It  is  needless 
for  us  to  dilate  on  the 
supreme  value  and 
suggestiveness  of  Dr. 
Parker's  expositions  of 
Holy  Scripture. 


The  great  event  of 
the  month  has  been 
the  Church  collection 
in  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism for  the  completion 
of  the  Million  Fund. 
Enormous  pains  were 
taken  in  preparation 
and  organisation,  and 
the  result  was  the  most 
gladdening  success. 
'  VheMethodist  Recorder 
rose  to  the  occasion, 
.ind  published  in  a 
special  supplement  on 
the  Thursday  following 
the  coUectiona  detailed 
account  of  the  contri- 
butions. They  make 
an  historic  record,  and 
are  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  intense  loyalty 
and  affection  with 
which    the    Methodist 


Phota  by  H.  J.  Whittock,  Birmingham 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF   BIRMINGHAM 


l)eople  regard  their  ministers  and  their  Church.  Almost 
every  chapel  faithfully  contributed  according  to  its  means. 
The  work  was  not  accomplished  by  isolatec]  endeavours. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  no  very  large  sum  was  contributed 
by  any  one  chapel,  but  all  put  a  hand  to  the  work,  and  the 
result  speaks  for  itself.  It  speaks  to  others  also.  That  such 
a  collection  should  be  made  in  such  straining  times  as  these 
ought  to  encourage  every  Christian  in  this  country.  It  ought 
to  be  a  stimulus  of  the  healthiest  kind  to  all  the  Churches. 
There  is  now  practically  no  doubt  that  the  Million  Fund  will 
be  completed,  and  there  is  a  marvellous  unanimity  amongst 
Methodists  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  spent. 

Alderman  J.  H.  Lloyd,  Birmingham's  able  Lord  Mayor, 
can  trace  his  pedigree  back,  through  one  line,  to  ancient 
Welsh  princes,  and  even  to  the  Kings  of  Dyfed,  in  South 
Wales.  Through  another  line,  of  eighteen  immediate  an- 
cestors, he  claims  descent  from  King  Edward  I.  of  England. 
"  From  the  thirteenth  to  the  twentieth  century — i.e.  from 
Edward  I.  to  Edward  VII. — the  family  line  runs  through  a 
succession  of  peers,  knights,  landowners,  manufacturers,  and 
bankers  to  the  present  worthy  occupant  of  the  mayoral  chair." 

Alderman  Lloyd  comes 
of  a  family  that  has 
been  prominent  in  the 
life  of  Birmingham 
for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  He 
is  the  great-great-great- 
grandson  of  the 
founder  of  Lloyds 
Bank,  with  which, 
however,  he  is  not 
directly  connected, 
being  engaged  in 
manufacture,  as  a 
member  of  a  local 
firm  whose  employees 
are  counted  by  the 
thousand.  He  is  now 
forty-six  years  of  age, 
and  has  been  in  the 
City  Council  for  about 
ten  years.  He  is  a 
highly  respected 
member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  has 
taken  up  many  of  the 
good  works  of  a  reli- 
gious and  philanthropic 
kind  formerly  prose- 
cuted by  the  late 
Alderman  White.  He 
is  an  ardent  worker 
in  connection  with  the 
Severn  Street  Adult 
Morning  Schools. 
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The  Rev.  Archibald 
Fleming  goes  from  the  Tron 
Parish  Church,  Edinburgh,  to 
undertake  the  pastorate  of  St. 
Columba's  Presbyterian  Church, 
London,  in  succession  to  Dr. 
Donald  Macleod,  who  has 
retired.  St.  Columba's  Church 
is  not  in  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England. 
It  stands  outside,  and  repre- 
sents the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  A  good  many  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  are  not 
in  favour  of  aggressive  Presby- 
terianism  in  P^ngland.  They 
are  willing  as  a  National 
Church  to  recognise  the 
National  Church  of  England, 
but  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  Church  of  England  adopts 
no  such  policy  in  Scotland.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly 
energetic,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  speaks  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland 
as  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Fleming  is  a  young  man 
of  great  capacity,  and  ought  to  make  his  mark  in  London. 
During  his  ministry  in  Edinburgh  he  has  drawn  a  very 
large  congregation  to  a  central  church.  He  has  edited 
with  great  skill  the  magazine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
Life  and  Work.  His  own  contributions  to  that  periodical 
have  been  noteworthy.  They  have  included  some  singularly 
incisive  and  penetrating  criticism.  St.  Columba's  Church 
is  a  fine  building,  and  among  the  congregation  are  many 
Scottish  members  of  Parliament. 


The  late  Alderman  W.  D.  Stephens,' J. P.,  of  Newcastle, 
had  been  suffering  acutely  for  nearly  two  years  from  an 
affection  of  the  heart.  He  was  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most-loved  men  in  Newcastle.       While   Mr.  John  Morley 


was  member  for  the  city  he 
had  no  more  ardent  supporter 
and  friend  than  this  zealous 
Methodist  shipowner.  Mr. 
Stephens  distinguished  himself 
particularly  by  his  advocacy  of 
the  Temperance  cause.  He 
was  the  prime  mover  and  sus- 
tainer  of  the  great  Temperance 
work  carried  on  at  the  Central 
Hall.  The  genial  manner, 
pawky  humour,  and  spicy  wit 
which  characterised  his  ad- 
dresses as  chairman  of  the 
weekly  meetings  did  much  to 
popularise  that  very  successful 
cause.  Mr.  Stephens  established 
each  year  a  great  Temperance 
Festival  as  a  counter-attraction 
to  the  Gosforth  Park  race- 
meetings.  Until  stricken  by 
disease  in  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  Mr.  Stephens  had 
been  possessed  of  extraordinary 
physical  vigour,  yet  never  once 
during  two  slow,  painful  years 
was  he  heard  to  murmur.  His  resignation  of  spirit  was 
beautiful  to  witness.  His  common  expression,  when  his 
friends  visited  him  in  his  sick-chamber,  was,  "God  is 
good  " ;  and  his  last  words  were,  "  Perfectly  right — perfectly 
right."  His  mortal  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by 
a  great  concourse  of  people. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  M.A.,  has  so  far  re- 
covered his  health  that  he  fully  expects  to  take  part  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Free  Church  Council  in  Bradford  next 
month.  Mr.  Hughes  is  at  present  at  Bournemouth.  The 
striking  photograph  of  him  which  appears  in  our  present 
number  was  taken  when  Mr.  Hughes,  as  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  was  presented  to  Her  Late  Majesty 
the  Queen. 


l^hoio  I'y  Marshall  Wane,  82,  George  Street,  Edinlnirgh 
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'Ihk  Kev.  Dr.  Robert  Howie,  Moderator-Elect  of 
the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  is  a  man  of  abounding 
energy.  At  Glasgow  University  he  showed  the  keenness 
of  his  wits  by  taking  a  foremost  place  in  mathematics.  If 
the  wishes  of  his  teachers  had  been  carried  out,  he  would 
iiave  gone  to  Cambridge  like  his  contemporary.  Professor 
Jack,  who  is  now  and  has  long  been  the  leading  spirit  of 
Glasgow  University.  But  Dr.  Howie  chose  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  studied  at  Glasgow  College.  There 
he  came  into  collision  with  the  late  Professor  James  Gibson, 
the  representative  of  a  high-and-dry  orthodoxy.  But  Prin- 
cipal Patrick  Fairbairn,  a  pioneer  Old  Testament  scholar, 
influenced  him  deeply,  and  in  later  years  Dr.  Howie  has 
not  gone  beyond  the  conclusions  of  his  revered  teacher. 
He  may  be  counted  as  a  liberal  conservative  in  theological 
and  critical  controversies,  but  his  work  has  not  been  that 
of  a  student.  He  has  devoted  himself  with  all  his  energies 
to  the  work  of  Church  extension.  As  a  minister  of  Church 
extension  charges  he  has  been  most  successful,  and  he 
has  never  allowed  his  own  interests  to  stand  in  the  way 
when  there  was  a  possibility  of  extending  the  kingdom  of 
God.  No  man  has  done  so  much  to  collect  money  for 
Church  extension  in  Glasgow.  Dr.  Howie  has  made  a 
prolonged  study  of  Church  statistics  in  Scotland,  and  has 
done  as  much  as  any  man  to  bring  home  to  the  conscience 
of  the  nation  the  necessity  for  greater  energy,  if  the  hold 
of  the  Church  is  to  be  maintained.     He  has  thus  shown 


himself  fully  worthy  of  any  honour  which  his  Church  may 

confer  on  him. 


Phcio  hy  T.  R.  Annan  <5^  Sons,  Glasgcnv 

REV.   DR.   ROBERT  HOWIE 
Moderator.Elect  or  the  United  Free  Chl'kcii 


REV.   C.   M.    BIRRELL,   FATHER  OF  MR.   AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL 


The  Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell,  of  Pembroke  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ministers  of  his  day.  He  was  President  of  the 
Baptist  Union  in  1871,  on  which  occasion  he 
delivered  a  striking  address  on  "  The  Character 
demanded  by  the  Times."  Mr.  Birrell's  saintly 
character  and  rare  intellectual  gifts  won  the  affection 
and  admiration  of  his  people.  His  home  circle  was 
a  singularly  happy  one,  and  Mr.  Meyer  has  told  how 
he  would  often  come  in  of  an  evening  and  find  the 
venerable  minister  seated  by  his  study  fire  with  his 
son  Augustine  and  his  daughter  Olive  beside  him, 
while  he  described  his  travels  in  distant  lands. 

In  his  recent  volume  of  "Miscellanies"  Mr. 
Birrell  tells  us  that  his  father  studied  under  Dr. 
Chalmers.  Interesting  allusions  to  Chalmers  and 
the  Disruption  occur  in  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell's 
memoir  of  his  father-in-law,  the  famous  Dr.  Henry 
Grey,  minister  of  St.  Mary's,  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Grey 
was  a  most  genial  and  hospitable  man,  and  welcomed 
the  divinity  students  to  his  table.  His  eldest 
daughter  married  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gurney,  so  that  his 
family  became  connected  both  with  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Baptist  denomination.  In  his 
youth  Dr.  Grey  was  described  by  a  clever  young 
lady,  the  future  Mrs.  Lundie  Duncan,  as  a  perfect 
type  of  manly  beauty  ;  and  his  portrait,  taken  in 
later  years,  shows  him  as  a  handsome  and  dignified 
old  man.  Mr.  Birrell  was  fortunate  in  his  associa- 
tion with  this  eminent  family. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Birrell  visited  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  invitation  o(  a  merchant  friend  whose 
affairs  lay  in  Russia.     An  interesting  account  of  his 
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holiday  was  contributed  to  a 
volume  entitled  "  Evening  Re- 
creations," edited  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  John  Hampden 
Gurney,  M.A.,  rector  of  St. 
Mary's,  Marylebone,  and 
published  in  1856  by  Messrs. 
Longmans.  Other  writers  were 
Dean  Alford  and  Dean  Stanley. 
Mr.  Birrell  spent  seven  months 
in  Russia.  He  intended  to  re- 
main a  much  shorter  time,  but 
his  friends  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  true  Russia  was  a  great 
winter  land,  and  that  he  must 
wait  until  the  ice  blocked  up 
the  Neva.  He  employed  his 
time  well  in  the  society  of  the 
leading  English  people  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  made  careful 
enquiries  into  the  work  of  the 
Bible  Society  in  Russia.  His 
lecture  ends  with  an  earnest 
appeal  for  the  free  circulation 

of  the  Scriptures.  "  Let  the  Divine  Book,  before  which  her 
priesthood  justly  trembles,  get  hold  of  the  minds  of  Russia's 
many-voiced  population,  and,  like  the  sun's  rays  which 
unlock  her  lakes  and  rivers,  it  will  impart  to  them  a  liberty 
which  they  will  not  easily  surrender."  The  lecture  on  St. 
Petersburg  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Birrell's  writings. 

In  i860  Mr.  Birrell  published  his  well-known  "  Life  of 
Richard  Knill."  The  Rev.  J.  Angell  James  supplied  him 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  great  missionary,  and  this 
was  almost  the  last  piece 
of  literary  work  that 
Mr.  James  undertook. 
The  news  of  his  death 
was  received  as  the 
volume  was  passing 
through  the  press.  While 
in  Russia  Mr.  Birrell  had 
met  the  venerable  mis- 
sionary, and  in  Mr.  Knill's 
Chester  days  they  met 
frequently.  Readers  of 
this  life,  and  of  the  even 
l)etter-known  biography  of 
Dr.  Brock,  cannot  but 
think  that  in  biographical 
work  the  Liverpool  pastor 
was  as  successful  as  his 
distinguished  son.  The 
chapter  he  prefixed  to  the 
memorial  of  the  Rev. 
William  Best,  B.A.,  is  a 
gem  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Best  first 
attended  Mr.  Birrell's 
church  in  the  winter  of 
1850.  After  his  conver- 
sion he  consulted  his 
pastor  as  to  whether  he 
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should  enter  the  ministry.  Mr. 
Birrell,  like  his  friend  Dr.  Brock, 
held  a  strong  belief  that  if  it 
were  possible  for  a  man  to  find 
satisfaction  in  any  other  pursuit 
he  should  keep  out  of  the 
ministry.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, dissuade  his  young  friend, 
and  ultimately  Mr.  Best  passed 
through  Regent's  Park  College, 
and  became  a  most  able  and 
successful  preacher.  He  was  a 
prominent  figure  for  twelve 
years  in  the  Church  life  of 
Leeds ;  and  after  leaving  the 
great  city,  retired  to  a  country 
pastorate  near  Watford.  "  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  Lord's 
intention,"  Mr.  Birrell  writes, 
"that  he  should  completely 
close  his  twelve  years'  work  in 
Leeds,  and  then  be  removed 
(like  one  who  is  carried  from 
the  couch  to  the  window  to 
take  a  last  look  at  Nature)  to  the  enjoyment  of  two  months' 
ministry  in  comparatively  rural  quietude.  He  seemed  to 
leap  upwards  as  if  from  under  a  heavy  load  of  care  and 
responsibility.  Spring  was  just  beginning  to  fling  her  verdure 
over  the  fields  and  woods  of  Hertfordshire,  and  he  greeted 
every  leaf  as  if  it  had  been  sent  on  purpose  to  please  him. 
'  It  is  delicious,'  he  would  say,  '  to  live  and  breathe  in  this 
pure  atmosphere,  and  with  these  religious  prospects.' " 
From  the  early  Disruption  Fathers  Mr.  Birrell  learned  to 

take  a  very  serious  view 
of  the  importance  of  per- 
sonal piety.  He  was  an 
admirer  of  Horatius  and 
Andrew  Bonar  and  R.  M. 
M'Cheyne.  Even  from 
the  social  parties  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Grey  each 
guest  retired  more  firmly 
resolved  than  before  to 
perform  all  earthly  duties 
to  the  glory  of  God.  Dr. 
Grey  himself  loved  devo 
tional  literature,  and  in 
the  last  months  of  his  life 
his  constant  companion 
■  was  an  old  Latin  copy  of 
"The  Imitation  of  Christ," 
by  Thomas  k  Kempis. 
During  all  his  years  at 
Liverpool  Mr.  Birrell  was 
noted  as  a  man  of  prayer. 
On  Saturday  evenings  it 
was  his  custom  to  retire 
from  his  family  and  spend 
several  hours  in  solitary 
meditation.  Fridays  he 
observed  as  days  of  absti- 
nence.   His  sermons  were 
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composed    in 

stately  and 
mel  odious 
English,  and 
showed  marks 
of  his  train- 
ing under  the 
great  Scottish 
divines. 

The  cor- 
respondent 
who  sends  us 
our  photo- 
graph of  Wil- 
liam Barnes, 
the  Dorset 
poet,  had  the 
pleasure  and 
distinction  of 
Mr.  Barnes' 
friendship, 
and  describes 
him  as  "  pro- 
foundly learned,  but  yet  simple-hearted  and  child-like, 
enjoying  a  bit  of  fun  to  his  heart's  core,  and  ever  on  the 
alert  to  do  a  kindly  action.  How  well  I  remember  meeting 
him  in  his  quaint  attire,  walking  along  the  dusty  road  from 
Dorchester  to  Came,  with  a  set  of  fire-irons  over  his 
shoulder,  to  save  a  poor  tired  boy  the  trouble.  This  was 
very  characteristic." 

This  is  the  portrait  of  the  ex-bandit  "  Bellacoscia,"  the 
next-door  neighbour  of  Major  Colquhoun  at  Bocognano,  in 
Corsica.  He  held  the  hilts  for  forty-six  years,  and,  having 
more  than  once  fired  at  and  killed  gendarmes  sent  to  take 
him,  was  three  times  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence. 
He  finally  gave  himself  up.  At  his  trial  he  pleaded  pre- 
scription,   and,    being    acquitted    by    a  jury   of  his    own 


countrymen,  was  set  at  liberty.  "  In  appearance  and  manners 
most  unlike  his  reputation,  we  found  him  quietly  living  in 
his  native  village,  admitted  by  common  consent  to  the 
circle  of  the  notables,  from  some  of  whom  he  had  in  his 
time  exacted  tribute.     This  man  became  the  direct  means 


WILLIAM   BARNf;S,   RKCTOR  OF 
WINTERBORNE-CAME 


'BELLACOSCIA' 


Photo  by  Arch.  Goliiie,  Sivaiisea 

REV.   E.   EDMUNDS,   SWANSEA 

of  distributing,  one  by  one,  among  the  bandits  on  the  hills, 
about  eighty  well-bound  copies  of  the  New  Testament. 
Satisfied  he  was  doing  a  good  action,  he  contrived,  by  the 
magic  of  his  name,  to  reach  these  men  in  their  fastnesses. 
In  the  autumn  of  1896  many  a  poor  outlaw  lay  in  the  dens 
and  caves  of  the  Corsican  wilds  conning  the  Word  of  Life. 
God  alone  knows  the  outcome." 

The  Welsh  Baptist  Union,  in  view  of  its  Forward  Move- 
ment work,  has  appointed  the 
Rev.  E.  Edmunds,  of  Swan- 
sea, its  permanent  Secretary. 
Hitherto  the  secretariat,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Union  of  Welsh 
Independents,  has  been  hono- 
rary and  movable.  But  Mr. 
Edmunds  will  devote  himself 
entirely  to  this  office.  He 
has  a  good  record  as  preacher 
and  pastor,  and  has  besides 
a  useful  literary  gift.  The  ex- 
periment will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  many  outside  the 
denomination,  and  may  lead  to 
considerable  changes.  The  In- 
dependents are  much  exercised 
overtheirdenominational  litera- 
ture. Some  of  their  proposals 
are  soon  to  be  made  effective ; 
but  developments  on  a  wider 
scale  are  being  contemplated, 
probably  necessitating  a  de- 
nominational editor. 
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Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

We  have  received  a  great  many  interesting  photographs, 
with  accompanying  paragra])hs,  and  wo  have  much  pleasure 
in  awarding  the  First  Prize  of  One  Guinea  to — 
Mr.  W.  A.  Southwell, 

Bank  House, 

Spalding, 
for  the  photograph  of  "A  Group  of  Lincolnshire  Congre- 
gational Ministers." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded 

to  — 

Major  COLQUHOUN, 

Fonana  Marina, 

lie  Rousse, 

Corsica, 
for  the  photograph  of  "  Bellacoscia." 

Five  Shillings   will  be  paid  for  each  of  the   other 

photographs  by  our  readers  which  appear  in  this  number. 

We    hope    to    receive    many    other    photographs    before 

February    i,   which   is   the   date    for    sending   in   for   our 

March  Competition.     Prizes  of  One  Guinea  and  Half 

a  Guinea  will  be  awarded  as  before. 

An  excursion  that  should  rank  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  Ireland  is  a  visit  to  Clonmacnois.  The  Shannon 
steamers  pass  it,  and  a  pier  was  built  to  facilitate  landing 
passengers,  when,  in  a  truly  Irish  fashion,  a  dispute  arose 
with  the  local  landowner  as  to  payment  of  fees,  with  the 
result  that  now  the  steamers  pass  this  place  of  unsurpassed 
antiquarian  interest  without  affording  passengers  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  it,  and  visitors  are  obliged  to  drive  or  row 
from  Athlone,  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 

Founded  in  a.u.  546  by  St,  Kieran,  Clonmacnois  soon 
became  a  city  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  estal)lished 
a  great  reputation  as  a  seat  of  learning.  It  was  ravaged 
repeatedly  by  the  Northmen,  but,  notwithstanding  many 
vicissitudes,  it  is  second  to  no  spot  in  Ireland  for  the 
number  and  interest  of  its  wonderful  remains.  These 
consist  of  churches,  round  towers,  stone  crosses,  and 
ancient    tombs.      The    accomiKinying    photograph    shows 


EIGHT  PRI/KWINNERS  .AND  THE  ElROl'LAN  M.\N.\C.KR  AT  THE  AHMEDNAliAR  CARPET  KAt~rORV 
This  factory  has  been  cstablislicd  by  the  Industrial  Missions'  Aid  Society  to  provide  work  for  Christian  converts  in  India 


TliAMPUL  FINGHIN 

Teampul  Finghin  (Finien's  Church),  dating,  it  is  supposed, 
from  the  tenth  century,  of  which  only  the  chancel  and 
round  tower  remain.  In  this  instance  the  tower,  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  fifty-six  feet,  is  perfect. 

A  UNIQUE  relic  of  religious  life  that  dates  back  to 
Norman  times  is  the  .sanctuary  knocker  on  the  north  door  of 
Durham  Cathedral.  The  knocker  is  a  grotesque  specimen 
of  Norman  art  in  bronze,  blackened  by  the  passing  of  the 
centuries.  It  is  an  illustration,  to  quote  Dr.  Greenwell,  of 
how  "  the  Church  in  a  ruder  age  held  out  her  saving  hand 
and  interposed  between  the  shedder  of  blood,  sometimes 
guiltless,  and  the  avenger."  The  sanctuary  at  Durham  was 
like  the  city  of  refuge  in  the  d.iys  of  the  Judges.  Many 
are  the  blood-stained  hands  that  have  lifted  that  bronze 
knocker,  and  rou.sed  the  guardians  within,  who  day  and 

night  waited  to  admit  men  to 
sanctuary.  When  the  fugitive 
knocked  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  bell  in  the  Galilee 
Tower  was  rung.  The  sup- 
pliant was  required  to  confess 
his  crime,  if  crime  he  had 
committed,  and  then  for  thirty- 
seven  days  he  was  permitted 
to  enjoy  "  the  peace  of  St. 
Cuthbert."  To  drag  him  out 
of  sanctuary  was  a  .s.icrilege 
that  would  have  been  visited 
with  excommunication ;  and 
after  these  days  of  protectiori 
the  felon  was  allowed  to  flee 
the  country.  The  s;inctuary 
register  for  the  period  1464 
to  1524  still  exists.  During 
those  sixty  years  it  contains 
the  record  of,  beside  other 
crimes,  195  murders  and 
homicides. 
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Diggings  in  the  Old  Mine 


BY  DR.  JOSEPH  PARKER 


To  whom  shall  we  go  ? — John  vi.  68. 

THAT  is  the  vital  question.  It  is  a  reasonable 
question.  Do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  leave 
Christ  until  you  know  what  the  alternative  is.  The  subject 
may  be  described  as  Alternatives.  In  general  life  we  find 
it  easy  to  make  objections,  or  to  jwint  out  hindrances,  or  to 
indicate  difficulties.  Along  that  line  all  criticism  is  easy ; 
but  we  have  to  substitute  one  thing  for  another ;  our 
esponsibility  does  not  end  with  criticism.  What  is  the 
alternative  ?  What  is  the  constructive  policy  ?  We  have 
not  only  to  say,  "  Do  not  do  this  "  ;  we  have  also  to  say,  "  Do 
that,  and  do  it  with  your  heart."  The  wise  man  never  leaves 
one  seat  until  he  knows  where  he  is  going  to  sit  down. 
Never  give  up  your  situation  until  you  know  how  you  are 
to  better  it.  Often  we  have  to  choose  between  difficulties. 
We  come  upon  this  supreme  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
electing  a  religion.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  tempt  a 
man  to  leave  Christ,  but  the  man  ought  to  know  what  you 
are  going  to  put  in  Christ's  place  before  he  falls  under  the 
insidious  temptation.  Christianity  may  be  a  ver)'  p>oor 
religion,  but  how  are  you  going  to  replace  it  ?  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  mysteries  connected  with  the  Christian 
faith,  but  are  there  no  mysteries  on  the  other  side  ?  There 
may  be  a  mystery  of  light,  and  there  must  also  be  a 
mystery  of  darkness.  I  prefer  mystery  with  hope  to 
mystery  without  it. 

Some  tempters  say,  "  Lead  the  animal  life  ;  give  up 
Christianity,  and  yield  yourself  to  the  flesh."  We  instantly 
feel  this  to  be  not  only  absurd,  but  degrading.  We  are 
more  than  animal,  and  we  know  it.  We  can  reason, 
believe,  pray,  aspire.  How  then  can  we  live  a  dog's  life, 
or  wallow  with  a  sow  in  the  mire  ? 

The  tempter  says,  "  Live  the  secular  life ;  have  one 
world  only ;  do  not  think  about  spiritualities ;  never 
allow  them  to  enter  your  mind."  But  we  cannot  do  this — 
simply  cannot.  There  is^no  one  world.  The  worlds  are 
united;  they  live  in  constellations  and  in  mutual  depend- 
ence. We  can  pray,  and  therefore  we  must.  We  must 
find  an  outlet  for  aspirations,  desire,  sympathy.  We  get 
by  giving. 

Some  again  say,  "  Live  the  careless  life ;  do  not  take 
any  care  about  the  soul ;  live  for  the  present,  and  let  the 
future  provide  for  itself."  We  feel  this  to  be  nonsense. 
We  need  not  regard  it  as  profanity ;  we  instinctively  reject 
it  as  the  meanest  intellectual  frivolity.  You  ask  us  to 
unman  ourselves  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy  ourselves. 
The  foolishness  of  this  suggestion  is  the  best  an.swer. 

Some  would  say,  "  Live  the  infidel  life ;  be  an  unbeliever." 
But  wc  cannot  live  in  negatives ;  there  is  no  comfort  in 
denials.  No  infidel  will  accept  any  responsibility  on  your 
account.     You  may  follow  his  lure,  but  at  any  moment  he 


may  disappear  and  leave  you  in  darkness  and  in  friend" 
lessness. 

Even  if  Christianity  be  a  mistake,  what  have  its 
believers  to  lose?  But  if  Christianity  is  a  reality,  how 
much  they  have  to  gain  !— not  to  gain  in  any  calculating  or 
sordid  sense,  but  to  gain  in  the  accession  of  spiritual  power, 
spiritual  enjoyment,  and  spiritual  enlargement  of  soul. 

Christ  makes  us  a  great  offer,  and  throws  upon  us  the 
responsibility  of  declining  it. 

Peter  gives  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  clinging  to  Christ : 
"Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."  That  is  the 
grandest  account  we  have  ever  had  from  human  lips  of 
the  claims  of  Christ  upon  the  attention  of  the  soul.  Life 
feeds  on  life.  A  word  is  more  than  bread.  The  Word  of 
God  is  the  immortality  of  God. 


God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God. — Heb.  xi.  16. 
He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren. — Heb.  ii.  1 1. 

When  is  God  not  ashamed  to  be  called  our  God? 
When  we  are  "  seeking  a  country  " — daily  leaving  the 
material  and  measurable,  and  advancing  towards  the 
spiritual  and  the  infinite.  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
our  God,  when  we  are  deeply  pledged  to  the  beneficent 
service  of  society.  Jesus  Himself  went  about  doing  good. 
God  is  not  ashamed  of  the  simplest  acts  of  charity,  if 
they  express  an  honest  dedication  of  our  means  to  His 
service. 

When  is  a  father  ashamed,  of  his  child  ?  Is  it  when 
the  child  is  lame,  or  blind,  or  helpless?  Never!  It  is 
when  the  child  is  slothful,  self-seeking,  mean,  unforgiving, 
malicious ;  it  is  then  that  the  father  blushes  to  own  his 
child.  Blindness  of  the  body  may  create  a  new  en- 
dearment as  Ijetween  father  and  child ;  but  pollution 
and  wickedness  fill  the  fatherly  soul  with  dismay  and 
shame. 

When  is  Christ  not  a.shamed  to  call  us  brethren? 
When  we  are  poor  or  suflfering  ?  Never  !  Jesus  Christ 
does  not  judge  by  circumstances,  but  by  disposition. 
If  we  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  shall  be  honoured 
of  Christ.  What  He  expects  from  us  is  pureness,  faith- 
fulness, close  imitation  of  His  own  life,  carried  on  in  the 
strength  of  His  own  grace.  Then,  though  our  clothing 
be  poor,  and  our  dwelling-place  a  hu^  which  the  wind 
can  throw  down.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren. 

God  is  ashamed  of  nothing  but  wickedness.  Christ  is 
ashamed  when  we  bring  discredit  on  His  Cross.  Beware 
of  the  men  who  glory  in  their  shame.  Imitate  the  great 
Apostle  when  he  cries,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ." 
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Religion   in   the  Army 


RECRUITING  sergeants  are  not  theologians,  and  in 
days  not  distant  they  frequently  concluded  their 
interrogation  of  a  would-be  Tommy  Atkins  by  saying, 
"You  will  follow  the  big  drum,  I  suppose?"  This  meant, 
if  a  recruit  was  joining  an  English  regiment,  that  he  would 
attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  if  a  Scotch 
regiment,  that  he  would  go  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  big  drum,  accompanied  by  the  big  drummer,  of  course 
always  belongs  to  the  Established  Church.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  drill-sergeant  who  thus  addressed  a  squad  of  recruits, 
"Church  of  England,  halt;  Roman  Catholics,  one  pace 
to  the  front ;  all  fancy  religions,  one  pace  to  the  rear." 
Nowadays  more  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  the  religious 
position  of  the  young  soldier,  and  the  "  fancy  religions  "  of 
the  drill-sergeant  are  not  treated  so  summarily.  Religious 
provision  is  made  in  the  Army  for  Church  of  England 
soldiers,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyans. 
As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  no  note  is  taken  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  or  Baptists,  and  we  believe  that  among  the  soldiers 
who  attend  the  Wesleyan  chapel  may  be  found  not  a  few  men 
belonging  to  the  older  Dissenting  Churches  of  the  country. 
The  head  of  the  Army  Chaplain  Department  is  the 
Chaplain-General,  who  has  an  office  in  Pall  Mall  and  ranks 
as  a  major-general.  The  other  chaplains — Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  and  Church  of  England — take  position  ac- 
cording to  length  of  service  as  lieutenants,  captains, 
majors,  and  colonels. 
The  Wesleyan  chap- 
lains are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  They  are 
not  on  the  strength  of 
the  Army,  they  hold 
no  military  rank,  and 
they  are  not  subject, 
except  in  a  small  de- 
gree, to  the  military 
authorities  ;  and  they 
are  directly  responsible 
to  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference. The  idea  was 
that  by  retaining  their 
peculiar  ministerial 
function  they  would 
have  freer  touch  and 
intercourse  with  the 
soldiers.  The  Wes- 
leyan authorities  claim 
that  the  influence  and 
affection  won  by  their 
chaplains  among  the 
soldiers  prove  conclu- 
sively the  wisdom  of 
their  polity  in  this 
matter.  A  young 
soldier  knows  that  in 
dealing  with  a  Wes- 
leyan chaplain  he  is 
dealing  with  a  religious 
instructor  and  religious 
adviser  merely — a  man 
to  whom  he  may  open 
his  heart  with  the 
fullest  confidence.   He 
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to  which  character  he  must  comport  himself  towards — an 
officer  or  a  parson. 

Dr.  Edghill,  who  was  for  many  years  Chaplain-General, 
has  recently  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Taylor-Smith,  late 
Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone.  Dr.  Edghill's  kindly,  genial, 
humorous  Irish  face  was  well  known  to  the  soldiers,  and  he 
carries  with  him  into  his  retirement  the  warm  affection  of 
many  colleagues  and  many  of  those  to  whom  he  has  minis- 
tered. Dr.  Taylor-Smith  has  been  sixteen  years  in  the 
ministry,  eleven  of  which  have  been  spent  on  the  mission 
field.  Four  years  ago  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone.  He  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  expedition  against 
King  Prempeh.  This  stirring  experience  brought  him  into 
the  tenderest  intimacy  with  many  soldiers.  He  sat  by  the 
bedside  of  the  lamented  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  as  he 
lay  dying  of  fever.  Ever  since  the  Bishop  has  been  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Osborne  and  Windsor,  and  counts  the  widowed 
Princess  Henry  amongst  his  warmest  friends.  Four  years 
ago,  when  rebellion  broke  out  in  Freetown,  the  Bishop 
took  his  part  in  guarding  the  streets.  There  was  the 
greatest  danger  that  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  white 
population  might  ensue,  but  the  opportune  arrival  of  the 
gunboats  fortunately  prevented  this.  Dr.  Taylor-Smith's  life 
has  thus  been  full  of  eventfulness  and  danger.  He  takes 
a  great  interest  in  boys  and  young  men — a  circumstance 
which  is  the  happiest  augury  of  his    success  in   his  new 

position.  It  is  of  boys 
and  young  men  that  our 
Army  mainly  consists. 
The  history  of  the 
work  of  the  Wesleyans 
among  soldiers  is  a 
thrilling  romance. 
When  I  asked  the  Rev. 
R.  W.  Allen,  the  head 
of  the  Wesleyan  Army 
and  Navy  Department, 
how  this  work  com- 
menced, he  answered 
paradoxically,  but 
truly,  "  It  began,  not 
Ijy  beginning,  but  by 
happening."  John 
Wesley  had  a  great 
love  for  soldiers,  as  for 
all  men,  and  he  had 
much  fruit  among  them. 
His  Journal  contains 
many  references  to 
Methodism  in  the 
Army.  For  example, 
John  Haime,  a 
Dragoon,  writes  from 
Ghent  to  John  Wesley, 
under  date  1744,  say- 
ing that  God  had 
broken  his  heart  in 
pieces,  and  that  he 
now  knew  that  there 
was  no  condemnation 
for  him,  believing  in 
Christ  Jesus.  John 
fought  at  Dettingen. 
(BISHOP  TAVLOR-SMiTH)'  "  The  day  we  engaged 
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the  French,"  he  says,  "  as  the  battle  began,  I  said,  '  Lord, 
in  Thee  have  I  trusted ;  let  me  never  be  confounded.'  Joy 
overflowed  my  soul,  and  I  told  my  comrades,  If  I  fall  this 
day,  I  shall  rest  in  the  everlasting  arms  of  Christ.'"  John 
Haime  increased  the  number  of  Methodists  in  his  regiment 
from  three  to  twelve,  and  wrote  to  Wesley  to  ask  his  advice 
as  to  the  management  of  the  little  society.  Nine  years 
later,  when  Wesley  visited  Manchester,  he  found  seventeen 
Dragoons  in  the  society  there.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  he 
wrote,  "  that  these  were  in  the  same  regiment  as  John 
Haime  in  Flanders,  but  they  utterly  despised  him  and  his 
Master  till  they  removed  to  Manchester.  Here  it  was  that 
one  and  another  dropped  in,  he  scarce  knew  why,  to  hear 
the  preaching.  And  they  now  are  a  pattern  of  seriousness, 
zeal,  and  of  holy  conversation."  One  of  the  soldiers  con- 
verted in  Flanders  built  a  church  at  Trowbridge,  and 
persuaded  Wesley  to  preach  the  opening  sermon.  Numbers 
of  times  John  Wesley  addressed  soldiers,  but,  he  con- 
fesses, not  with  great  success.     "  The  words  of  a  scholar," 


A  SOLDIERS'    HOME   ON   THE    FIELD  OF    BATTLE 


he  said,  "  do  not  affect  them  like  those  of  a  Dragoon  or 
Grenadier." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  Wesley's  work 
among  soldiers  took  place  at  Newcastle  among  the 
troops  who  were  on  the  road  to  Scotland  to  intercept 
the  army  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  By  the  way,  there 
was  a  groundless  rumour,  set  afoot  by  the  apostle's 
enemies,  that  Wesley  had  joined  the  Pretender.  Wesley 
was  greatly  shocked  at  the  wickedness  and  blasphemy  of 
the  troops  as  they  roamed  about  the  town,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  commanding  officer,  offering  to  preach  to  them  : 

"  If  it  be  objected  (from  our  heathenish  poet)  that  this 
conscience  will  make  cowards  of  us  all,  I  answer,  Let  us 
judge  by  matter  of  fact.  Let  either  friends  or  enemies 
speak.  Did  those  who  feared  God  behave  as  cowards  at 
Fontenoy  ?  Did  J.  H.  [John  Haime],  the  Dragoon,  betray 
any  cowardice  before  or  after  his  horse  sank  beneath  him  ? 
Or  did  W.  C,  when  he  received  the  first  ball  in  his  left 
and  the  second  in  his  right  arm  ?  Or  John  Evans,  when 
the  cannon-ball  took  off  both  his  legs  ?  Did  he  not  call  all 
about  him,  as  long  as  he  could  speak,  to  praise  and  fear  God 
and  honour  the  King? — as  one  who  feared  nothing,  but 
lest  his  last  breath  should  be  spent  in  vain." 

Wesley's  discourse  was  attentively  heard  by  the  troops, 
although  a  young  lieutenant  caused  some  trouble.     Wherever 


he  went  John  Wesley  seized  every  opportunity  to  address 
.soldiers.  At  Cork,  of  all  places,  he  discovered  sixty 
Wesleyans — in  a  Highland  regiment,  too !  He  spoke  of 
them  enthusiastically  as  men  fit  to  appear  before  princes. 
Methodism  had  to  struggle  hard  for  recognition  in  the 
Army,  and  scarcely  a  generation  has  yet  passed  since  com- 
plete religious  liberty  was  granted  to  our  troops.  The  early 
soldier  Methodists  had  sometimes  to  endure  shame  and 
stripes  for  their  faith.  For  example,  in  1803  five  men  of  the 
Queen's  Regiment — two  corporals  and  three  privates — were 
tried  by  court-martial  for  attending  a  Methodist  meeting 
contrary  to  regimental  orders.  The  corporals  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  reduced  to  the  ranks,  and  all  five,  corporals 
and  privates  alike,  were  condemned  to  receive  five  hundred 
lashes.  The  corporals  were  reduced,  and  actually  did 
receive  two  hundred  lashes  each.  Even  before  this  time, 
however,  there  were  commanders  enlightened  enough  to 
value  godliness  in  their  troops.  As  early  as  1769  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  Gibraltar,  issued  an  order 

that  no  person 
whatsoever  might 
presume  to  molest 
the  Methodists  or 
behave  indecently 
in  their  meetings. 
Gibraltar  was 
really  the  scene  of 
the  first  organised 
work  amongst 
Methodist  sol- 
diers. Before  the 
great  Napoleonic 
wars  began  there 
was  a  Methodist 
church  on  the 
famous  fortress- 
rock  with  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty 
members.  The 
Governor  was 
urged  to  suppress 
their  meetings,  but 
he  replied :  "  Let  them  alone ;  I  wish  there  were  twenty 
for  one  of  them  ;  we  should  have  fewer  court-martials  in 
the  garrison." 

There  was  a  group  of  Methodist  sailors  on  Nelson's  flag- 
ship. The  Victory.  The  hero  discovered  that  they  were  his 
best  and  most  reliable  men,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should 
not  be  interfered  with. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rule,  a  very  small  man,  abundantly 
endowed  with  sanctified  pugnacity,  who  was  stationed  at 
Gibraltar  in  1834,  and  who  afterwards  spent  many  happy 
and  fruitful  years  at  Aldershot,  laid  the  foundations — true 
and  solid  and  lasting — of  that  work  among  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  by  which  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  is  now 
so  honourably  distinguished. 

Dr.  Rule  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Kelly — 
the  genial,  humorous,  stout-hearted  Mr.  Kelly  so  well  known 
and  beloved  by  all  the  Free  Churches.  Mr.  Kelly  had 
many  a  battle-royal  with  majors  and  colonels  who  were  not 
too  friendly  to  Methodism  or  to  religion  of  any  sort.  He  was 
fortunate  enough,  however,  to  win  the  sympathy  and  help  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  emerged  victorious  from  all  his 
conflicts.  Mr.  Kelly— who,  suitably  attired,  might  very 
easily  pass  for  a  bluff,  hearty  general — is  accustomed  to 
say  that  if  John  Wesley  had  been  a  few  inches  taller  he 
would  have  made  a  very  good  soldier. 
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Mr.  Kelly's  successor,  the 
Rev.  R.  \V.  Allen,  who  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  whole 
Army  and  Navy  work  of  his 
communion,  has  been  for  over 
thirty-one  years  a  soldiers' 
chaplain.  When  Mr.  Allen 
recalls  how  scanty  was  the 
provision  made  for  the  social 
and  religious  life  of  soldiers 
a  generation  ago,  he  is  filled 
with  admiration  for;  the  little 
bands  of  zealous,  sturdy, 
godly  men  who  then  adorned 
the  ranks  of  the  Queen's 
forces.  The  temptations  of 
the  soldier  are  many  and 
strong,  and  yet  time  was  when 
the  only  doors  open  to  him 
outside  the  barracks  in  the 
way  of  social  resort  were  the 
doors  of  the  public-house  and 
of  the  brothel.  Mr.  Allen 
has  given  the  main  strength 
of  his  life  to  the  erection  of 
soldiers'  homes,  of  which  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  now  pos- 
sess thirty-nine.  The  magnifi- 
cent building  at  Aldershot  cost 
something  like  ;^20,ooo.  The 
trust-deeds  of  these  institutions 
are  so  framed  that  they  are 
secured  for  the  benefit  of  all 
His  Majesty's  sea  and  land 
forces  without  distinction  of 
creed.      If   any    over-zealous 

Methodist  minister  tried  to  convert  one  of  these  homes  into 
a  Methodist  institution  pure  and  simple,  he  would  be  pulled 
up  sharply  in  his  misplaced  denominational  fervour  by  the 
terms  of  the  trust.  These  great  homes  are  the  magnificent 
gift  of  Methodism  to  the  common  good.  Mr.  Allen  has  been 
stationed  for  twenty  years  in  London.     Although  as  general 
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superintendent  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  work  his  parish  is 
the  world,  the  Methodists 
in  the  Brigade  of  Guards  are 
his  particular  charge.  Every 
Sunday  he  preaches  in  the 
garrison  church  at  Chelsea 
and  in  St.  John's  Chapel. 
Mr.  Allen  recently  received  a 
signal  mark  of  Royal  favour. 
He  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  Wesleyans  in  the  Imperial 
Corps  which  took  part  in  the 
ceremonial  inauguration  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth. 
Her  late  Majesty  conferred 
upon  him  a  temporary  com- 
mission as  chaplain  of  the 
first  class,  ranking  as  colonel, 
and  the  King  has  made  this 
honorary  colonelcy  a  per- 
manent distinction.  Readers 
will  not  forget  that,  as  stated 
before,  this  is  merely  a  titular 
rank  ;  the  Wesleyan  chaplains 
are  not  officers  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Allen  can  tell  many 
striking  tales  of  the  devotion 
and  piety  of  Methodist  soldiers. 
Let  me  select  one  as  an 
example — the  case  of  Sergeant 
Candy.  Sergeant  Candy  was 
a  native  of  Darwen,  in  Lan- 
cashire, of  Roman  Catholic 
parentage  and  training.  Whilst 
stationed  at  Gibraltar  he 
attended  a  service  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  a  great  revolu- 
tion was  there  wrought  in  his  religious  life.  He  threw 
himself  with  great  zeal  into  Christian  work.  One  night, 
while  on  sentry  duty,  he  was  so  absorbed  in  rapturous 
meditation  that  when  his  oflScer  came  round  to  inspect  the 
guard,   and  asked  for  his  password.  Candy  replied,   "The 
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blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanses  us  from  all  sin."  These 
words  were  the  beginning  of  a  great  change  in  that  officer's 
life.  When  Candy  removed  with  his  regiment  to  Cairo,  he 
became  an  earnest  assistant  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jackson,  the 
Wesleyan  chaplain  there,  and  married  Mr.  Jackson's  nurse- 
maid, a  devoted  Christian  woman.  On  the  regiment's  trans- 
ference to  India,  the  young  wife  accompanied  her  husband. 
There  unfortunately  she  sickened  and  died,  leaving  behind 
a  delicate  baby-girl  of  three  or  four  months  old.  Candy 
was  permitted  to  take  his  motherless  child  home  to  England. 
There  was  not  a  woman  on  board  the  ship,  but  Candy  and 
the  sailors  did  their  best.  When  the  young  soldier  arrived 
in  London,  he  had 
to  march  through  the 
streets  with  his  knap- 
sack on  his  back,  his 
rifle  in  one  hand  and 
his  child  in  the  other. 
On  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service 
Candy  settled  at 
Darwen,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  South 
African  War  he  was 
summoned  to  the 
front.  His  Christian 
friends  in  the  town 
bade  him  farewell  at 
a  crowded  meeting. 
He  held  services  on 
board  the  troopship  on 
its  way  to  the  Cape. 
He  began  by  singing 
hymns,  and  the  sol- 
diers crowded  round 
to  listen.  "  I  wish," 
he  wrote  home,  "  I 
could  picture  to  you 
the  beautiful  solemn 
sight  on  that  ship ;  the 
tropical  moon  shining 
so  brightly,  the  sea  all 
around  so  peaceful,  the 
perfect  quietness — not 
a  sound  except  the 
throbbing  of  the  en- 
gines. I  looked  into 
those  dear  lads'  faces, 
and  saw  their  curious, 
anxious,  hungry  looks 
as  I  spoke  of  their  dear 
ohes  at  home — their  wives  and  mothers  and  children  and 
friends.  The  officers  mingled  themselves  amongst  the  men 
to  hear  the  Word."  The  Methodist  sergeant  was  a  man  of 
considerable  originality  of  mind.  Writing  from  the  battle- 
field of  Acton  Holmes,  he  said  :  "  A  young  fellow  came  up 
to  the  guns  here  to  see  me,  and  while  we  were  speaking  a 
Boer  shell  came  whizzing  over  us.  In  a  moment  we  dropped 
on  our  faces  on  the  earth,  and  the  shell  burst  without  harming 
any  one.  If  you  want  to  have  a  talk  here  safe  from  shell 
and  rifle  fire,  you  must  lie  down  flat  under  cover  of  a  rock. 
Isn't  it  the  same  in  our  Christian  life  ?  The  more  humble 
we  are,  the  lower  we  get  down,  the  safer  we  are,  and  the 
more  peace  we  possess."  Candy  was  severely  wounded  on 
that  murderous  day  when  our  troops  climbed  the  rocky 
sides  of  Spion  Kop,  and  after  a  brief  period  of  sufl'ering  he 
passed  into  the  presence  of  his  God  and  Saviour. 
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The  prolonged  war  in  South  Africa  ha.s  given  the  Army 
chaplains  such  opportunities  of  spiritual  and  humanitarian 
service  as  they  have  never  liefore  enjoyed,  not  even  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Napoleonic  conflict.s.  As  I>ord  Rosebeiy 
said  in  his  epoch-making  Chesterfield  speech,  war  is  an 
outrage  on  human  nature  ;  but,  nevertheless,  its  imminent 
perils,  and  the  vivid  demonstrations  it  supplies  of  life's 
uncertainty,  make  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  more  responsive 
than  in  the  time  of  peace  to  the  appeals  of  religion.  When 
men  feel — with  a  feelinj?  that  they  cannot  get  away  from — 
that  they  may  l)e  abruptly  summoned  at  any  moment  to 
the  judgment  bar  of  God,  they  listen  to  their  chaplains  with 

an  earnestness  and 
eagerness  of  attention 
very  different  from  the 
listlessness  and  rest- 
lessness of  the  ordinary 
military  congregation. 
There  are  many  illus- 
trations of  this  in  the 
excellent  volume, 
"  From  Aldershot  to 
Pretoria,"  written  by 
the  Rev.  W.  E.  Sellers, 
a  Wesleyan  chaplain, 
and  published  by  the 
Religious  Tract 
Society.  The  Rev. 
E.  P.  Lowry,  the  chief 
Wesleyan  chaplain  in 
South  Africa,  wrote  to 
the  Methodist  Times 
that  after  the  battle  of 
Magersfontein  there 
were  no  scoffers  in 
Ix)rd  Methuen's  army. 
That  terrible  fight 
wrought  more  convic- 
tion among  the  soldiers 
than  ten  thousand 
volumes  of  Christian 
evidence  would  have 
done.  Mr.  Lowry  was 
for  seven  years  at 
Aldershot,  and  his 
name  is  a  household 
word  among  soldiers. 
They  love  him  as  they 
love  few,  and  he  loves 
them  one  and  all. 
Although  fifty-six  years 
of  age  when  he  was  ordered  to  South  Africa,  Mr.  Lowry 
had  done  no  campaigning  before. 

The  name  of  Magersfontein  and  of  "  Padre  "  Robertson 
(the  Rev.  James  Robertson),  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  will 
be  linked  together  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  minds 
of  Scots  people  all  over  the  world.  Mr.  Robertson  is  a 
native  of  Grantown,  a  soldier's  son,  and  very  early  in  his 
ministry  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  soldiers.  He 
accompanied  the  Cameron  Highlanders  in  the  Soudan 
campaign,  sparing  himself  no  toil,  cheerfully  sharing  the 
men's  privations  and  dangers.  For  his  services,  under 
heavy  fire,  to  the  wounded  he  was  mentioned  in  dispatches, 
and  received  the  medal  and  Khedival  star.  General 
Wauchope  chose  "  Padre  "  Robertson  as  his  companion  on 
the  fateful  day  of  Magersfontein,  and  the  chaplain  was 
standing  by  the  General  when  a  bullet  through  the  brain 
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stilled  for  ever  the  brave 
and  generous  heart  of 
Andrew  Wauchope.  Mr. 
Robertson,  while  never 
forgetting  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel, 
rendered  service  of 
many  kinds  throughout 
the  campaign.  He  was 
galloper,  water  -  carrier, 
stretcher  -  bearer,  dis- 
patch-rider, and  inter- 
mediary with  the  Boers. 
For  days  after  Modder 
River  and  Magersfontein 
he  was  busy  identifying 
and  burying  the  dead. 
As  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister he  was  in  favour 
with  the  Boers,  and, 
in  the  discharge  of  his 
sad  duties,  was  allowed 
nearer  to  their  lines 
than  any  one  else. 
"  War  seems  devil's 
work,"  he  wrote ;  "but 
all  the  same  war  has 
its  better  side,  and  out 
of  evil  has  come  good. 
Hearts  have  been 
softened.  We  have 
frequent  meetings  of  an 
evening ;  hundreds  at- 
tend. I've  never  been 
at  heart  so  touched 
myself,  nor  so  evange- 
lical." Mr.  Robertson  is  still  with  the  Army  in  South 
Africa,  enduring  hardships  and  privations  gladly. 

I  have  had  an  interesting  chat  with  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Allen  concerning  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Army.  There 
are,  of  course,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  the  King's 
forces — the  Army  is  a  sample  of  English  life  brought  under 
discipline ;  but  during  the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been 
a  very  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  troops. 
The  Army  is  purer  and  much  more  sober  than  it  was  a 
generation  ago.  The  proportion  of  runaways,  scapegraces, 
and  out-of-works  among  the  recruits  is  much  smaller  and 
not  predominant.  The  men  are  in  general  respectable 
sons  of  respectable  homes,  and,  thanks  to  the  care  of  the 
Churches,  have  now  a  chance  of  being  good.  Soldiers 
used  to  take  sin  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  now 
a  generally  diffused  conscience  for  sin.  The  life  of  a 
Christian  soldier  is  made  difficult  by  the  barrack  system, 
which  renders  privacy  impossible.  When  a  soldier  "  gets 
religion  "  and  kneels  down  by  his  bed  to  pray,  hard  crusts 
of  bread  and  other  missiles,  troublesome  but  harmless,  are 
thrown  at  him.  But  if  he  persists  in  spite  of  persecution, 
and  shows  that  he  is  not,  in  Tommy's  phrase,  "a  one- 
knee  Christian,"  his  comrades  honour  him  to  the  ground, 
as  Mr.  Allen  put  it  to  me.  The  Christian  soldier  has  to 
pay  his  footing,  but  when  that  is  done  his  path  is  clear  and 
easy.  There  are  no  Laodicean  Christians  in  the  Army,  and 
no  hypocrites.  When  a  man  is  seen  by  his  comrades  to  omit 
his  customary  devotions,  this  is  hailed  as  a  sign  of  his 
return  to  the  world.  Soldiers  know  intimately  each  other's 
manner  of  life;  and  if  a  man,  having  made  a  Christian 
profession,  were  to  act  unworthily  of  it,  he  would  not  dare. 


in  the  presence  of  his 
comrades,  to  continue 
his  devotions  or  keep 
up  any  pious  pretences. 
A  congregation  of 
soldiers  is  not  an  easy 
congregation  to  preach 
to.  Tommy  Atkins  is 
forced  to  go  to  church, 
and  he  takes  his  revenge 
by  resolutely  refusing 
to  listen  to  the  sermon 
unless  it  interests  him. 
He  prefers  discourses 
that  are  liberally  inter- 
larded with  stories  and 
anecdotes,  and  par- 
ticularly he  believes  in 
brevity.  A  chaplain 
seldom  ventures  to 
preach  for  more  than 
twenty-five  minutes,  and 
many  of  them  never 
exceed  fifteen  minutes. 
If  a  preacher  is  lengthy 
or  tedious,  the  soldier 
protests  againsj:  his  be- 
haviour by  allowing  his 
sword  to  clang  on  the 
floor,  or  by  being 
suddenly  seized  with  a 
violent  cough.  Presently 
there  is  an  epidemic  of 
clanging  or  of  coughing 
throughout  the  entire 
congregation,  a  signal 
that  no  preacher  can  misunderstand.  Clanging  and  cough- 
ing cannot  be  made  military  offences,  because  if  the  soldier 
moves  just  a  little  in  his  seat  his  sword  clangs,  and  he  is 
not  responsible  at  law  for  the  state  of  his  bronchial  tubes. 
He  is  very  fond  of  hymns,  particularly  of  Sankey's.  But 
when  the  Cameronian  Militia  came  to  Aldershot  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  they  could  not  abide  Sankey's  hymns  ; 
they  insisted  on  singing  the  Psalms  of  David. 

I  shall  conclude  these  desultory  notes  with  an 
excellent  story  told  by  Mr.  Sellers.  One  Sunday  morning 
at  Aldershot  the  preacher  noticed  that  a  Guardsman 
named  Robinson,  who  seemed  to  be  in  great  trouble, 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  concluded  that  a  work  of 
grace  was  going  on  in  the  noble  warrior's  heart.  He  deputed 
the  junior  chaplain  to  interview  Robinson.  "  Well,  Robinson," 
said  the  junior,  "  what  sort  of  service  did  you  have  on  Sunday 
morning?"  "Pretty  much  as  usual,  thank  you,  sir."  "How 
did  you  like  the  sermon  ?  "  "  Oh  !  all  right.  You  know, 
Pve  heard  him  before."  "  Yes,  but  wasn't  there  something 
that  specially  touched  you  ?  The  preacher  said  you  could 
not  take  your  eyes  off  him  all  the  time.  He  felt  sure  you 
were  in  trouble."  "  Well,  sir,  I  was — that  is  the  fact.  I 
couldn't  help  looking  at  him,  and  I've  been  thinking  about  it 
ever  since."  "  Well,  now,  you  know  me,  Robinson.  Can  I 
not  help  you  ?  You  have  no  need  to  be  afraid  to  speak  to 
me.  What  is  your  trouble  ?  "  Robinson  looked  gravely  at  the 
chaplain,  and  the  chaplain  looked  tenderly  at  Robinson. 
Then  Robinson  said,  "  Yes,  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  ; 
I've  been  wondering  about  it  all  the  week.  Don't  be  offended, 
sir;  but  however  did  that  'ere  gent  get  inside  that  waistcoat?" 

W.  Grinton  Berrv. 
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The  Earl  of  Rosebery 

A  Later  Biographical  Chapter 


ON  the  grey  Tuesday  morning  of  last  December,  when 
wo  read  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  at  Chesterfield, 
hundreds  of  Englishmen,  irrespective  of  party,  must  have 
felt,  as  Dr.  Jager  expressed  it  at  the  Liverpool  Reform 
Club,  "a  freshness,  lightness,  and  brightness  which  they 
had  not  known  for  many  years."  One  of  the  most  delightful 
results  of  that  speech  was  the  rallying  to  the  ex-Premier  of 
old  friends  who  worked  with  him  in  good  causes  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,  who  sent  to  the 
Times  an  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  manifesto,  and 
Sir  Robert  Reid,  whose  reference  to  its  author  at  the  New 


Century  Society's  dinner  glowed  with  personal  affection, 
were  comrades  of  Lord  Roseljery  in  1880  on  the  Greek 
Committee.  They  remember,  no  doubt,  the  meeting  at 
Willis's  Rooms  in  December  of  that  year,  when  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  a  stirring  address,  and  one  eager  gentleman 
said  that,  if  Greece  had  no  longer  her  Byron,  she  had  her 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  united  the  fire  and  eloquence  of  youth 
with  the  prudence  of  age.  With  such  happy  associations  in 
his  mind,  Sir  Robert  Reid  was  able  to  say  in  all  sincerity 
that  to  know  Lord  Rosebery  was  to  be  for  ever  under  the 
spell  of  his  brilliant  and  fascinating  charm,  and  that  there 
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never  was  a  man  who  thought  less  about  self,  or  who  was 
more  determined  to  put  the  welfare  of  his  country  above 
every  other  consideration. 

No  one  can  have  studied  the  biographies  of  recent  years 
— political,  clerical,  and  artistic — wiihout  observing  how 
frequent  and  cordial  are  the  allusions  to  Lord  Rosebery. 
From  the  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  his  contemporaries 
an  excellent  character-sketch  might  be  compiled.  And 
from  time  to  time  little  incidents  are  published  which  show 
how  he  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  kindness. 
Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Ernest  Schnadhorst  told  us  of  the 
comforting  words  which  Lord  Rosebery  wrote  to  him  when 
his  father's  strenuous  career  came  to  a  clouded  and  pre- 
mature close.  "  Never  was  a  man  so  misunderstood," 
wrote  the  late  Liberal  leader,  "  l)y  those  who  only  knew 
him  from  reputation.  These  believed  him  to  be  a  mere 
[partisan  ^wirepuller,  whereas  his  was  essentially  a  gentle, 
noble,  and  patriotic  spirit."  Few  public  men  of  our  day 
have  shown  so  great  a  thoughtfulness  for  others,  or  have 
written  more  letters  which  will  be  cherished  through  life  by 
the  recipients. 

Rel.\tions  with  the  Labour  Members 
In  his  brief  address  to  the  overflow  meeting  at  Chester- 
field, Lord  Rosebery  made  some  friendly  remarks  about 
the  Labour  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
expressed  a  wish  that  working-class  constituencies  could 
be  represented  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Burns,  and 
Mr.  Broadhurst.  With  each  of  these  three  he  has  had 
pleasant  personal  relations.  Mr.  Burt— perhaps  the  most 
universally  popular  meml)er  of  the  House  of  Commons  — 
served  under  him  in  the  last  Liberal  Government.  He 
contributed  to  John  Burns's  election  expense.s,  and  lent 
him  carriages  on  the  polling  day.  In  Lord  Rosebery's 
retirement  in  1896  Mr.  Burns  acquiesced,  with  the  mournful 
observation,  "  The  book  of  democracy  must  not  be  a  "ilt- 
edged  volume";  but  on  several  occasions  during  the  past 
five  years  he  has  conferred  with  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
ever  retracted  the  praise  of  his  old  leader  which  I  heard  from 
him  long  ago  in  William  Morris's  house  at  Hammersmith. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  is  an  older  friend,  who  used  frequently 
to  meet  Lord  Rosebery  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  company.  He 
tells  in  his  Autobiography  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
dinners  he  ever  attended  was  held  at  Greenwich.  It  was 
given  by  Lord  Rosebery  as  a  compliment  to  the  Labour 
party  early  in  1886,  when  he  had  lately  taken  over  the 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Among  ihe  guests  were  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  a  few  other  prominent 
members  of  the  Liberal  party.  "  Lord  Rosebery  was  at  tiie 
head  of  ihe  table,  and  I  was  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  right.  The 
dinner  wjs  the  most  jovial  I  ever  remember.  Politics  were 
abandoned,  and  the  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  telling 
of  good  stories  by  our  host,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Morley.  Needless  to  say,  the  Prime  Minister  easily  took 
first  |)lacc." 

Mr.  Broadiiurst  tells  of  a  laughable  incident  whi,  h 
happened  to  him  one  morning  when  he  went  to  call  on 
Lord  Rosebery  at  Berkeley  Square.  "  Ne.ir  the  Liberal 
leader's  residence  extensive  repairs  were  being  carried  on, 
and  this  so  changed  the  appearance  of  the  place  that  I 
could  not  determine  whether  the  house  under  repair  or  the 
next  was  his.  Unfortunately  I  had  forgotten  the  number, 
and  I  was  at  a  complete  loss  to  know  at  which  house  ici 
knock.  As  I  stood  uncertain,  a  butcher's  boy  came  along, 
laden  with  a  tray  of  meat.  Of  him  I  enquired  which  w.il 
Lord  Rosebery's  house,  and  pointing  to  the  one  I  had  just 


decided  to  try,  he  answered,  '  That's  it.'  I  thanked  him, 
and  was  just  about  to  ring  the  bell,  when  I  heard  a  shout. 
Turning  round,  I  found  the  lad  gesticulating  furiously. 
Pointing  to  the  area  gate,  he  was  calling  in  loud  tones, 
'  That's  the  way  for  you.  There's  the  area  gate.  You  must 
not  go  to  the  front  door,  I  tell  you.' "  Doubtless  the 
warmth  of  Mr.  Broadhurst's  welcome  within  made  amends 
for  outside  chill. 

The  ex- Premier  and  the  Welsh  Members 

Lord  Rosebery  has  many  warm  friends  amongst  the 
Welsh  members,  and  the  dinner  to  which  they  entertained 
him  last  spring  was  a  very  cheerful  gathering.  On  that 
occasion,  as  at  Swansea,  he  could  not  refrain  from  a 
humorously  reproachful  reuiinder  that  it  was  the  Welsh 
who,  in  their  zeal  and  entliusiasm,  helped  to  push  the 
Liberal  Government  over  the  precipice.  Amongst  the 
younger  leaders,  he  has  a  high  appreciation  of  the  abilities 
of  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  it  was  to  him,  we  may  assume, 
that  he  referred  in  his  criticism  at  the  City  Liberal  Club  last 
July  of  the  anti-war  meeting  in  the  Queen's  Hall  :  "  Those 
■  gentlemen  who  addressed  the  meeting  were  men  of  ability, 
and  men  one  or  two  of  whom  I  think  will  reach  a  higher 
distinction  than  they  have  yet  achieved,  when  they  enter 
upon  saner  paths."  One  of  the  happiest  results  of  the 
Chesterfield  speech  was  the  i-approcheiiient  it  brought  aijout 
between  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  impossible  that  the  two  may  one  day  serve 
together  in  the  same  Cabinet. 

Lord  Rosebery  endears  himself  to  the  ^\'elsh  by  his  love 
of  their  national  music.  "  When  I  come  here  next, '  he 
said  at  Cardiff  in  January,  1895,  "you  must  sing,  and  I 
must  listen."  At  Swansea  he  listened  with  evident  i)leasure 
to  the  old  Welsh  hymn  "Beth  sydd  i  mi  yn  y  byd,"  sung 
by  the  powerful  choir  to  the  strains  of  Parry's  immortal 
tune  "Aberystwith."  The  Rev.  H.  F^lvet  Lewis  very  kindly 
supplies  me  with  a  translation  of  two  verses  of  this  hymn: 

What  hath  this  vain  world  to  !;ive 
Kut  affliction  while  I   live  ? 
From  without  my  foes  assail. 
And  within  still  more  prevail  : 
Healer  of  all  wounds  art  Thoj  ; 
Come  to  heal  me — yea,  come  now  I 
Thus  my  soul  Thy  blood  shall  bless, 
■While  I  ever  homewar.l  press. 

(ih  that  all  along  life's  road 
I  henceforth  might  walk  with  (iodl-- 
(iive  to  Him  my  hour.-,,  my  all, 
Till  the  twilight  gently  fall  I  , 
Hest-Heloved,  grant  me  grace. 
Let  me  now  behold  Thy  face  ; 
Then  my  soul  Thy  blood  shall  bless, 
While  I  ever  homeward  presn. 

Mendelssohn's  chorus  from  tlie  Hymn  of  Praise,  "Alt 
men,  all  things,"  was  afterwards  given,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
led  the  applause  which  greeted  its  conclusion,  cla])ping  his 
hands  with  great  heartiness.  He  his  promised  to  attend 
the  concert  which  the  Swansea  Choir  is  to  give  in  London 
during  the  spring. 

His  Attachment  to  Ep.som 

We  have  been  reading  lately  "  A.  R.'s "  interesting 
l)reface  to  a  new  handbook  to  Epsom,  and  it  must  have 
occurred  to  Epsom  residents  that  Lord  Rosebery  might, 
had  he  pleased,  have  given  amusing  sketches  of  some  of  the 
old  inhabitants  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  Not  the  least 
original  of  these  was  Mr.  George  White,  who  was  chosen  in 
April,  1878,  to  read  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Rosebery  at  their  home-coming.     Mr.  \\'hite- 
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CENTRAL   HALL  AT   MENTMORK  (LORD   ROSEBERV'S    HOME   IN    BUCKS) 


described  himself  as  "  an  old  Conservative  who  loves  and 

'Lveres  the  Peerage  of  this  country."     In  a  rather  lengthy 

nnproniptu  address   he  expressed  the  opinion  that  "every 

nobleman    is   a   true   gentleman    who   does    not    consider 

himself  demeaned  by  a  well-guarded  familiarity  with  those 

counterpoised  with  him  in  the  scale  of  social  society,  but  the 

more  so  because  he  thinketh  of  the  poor."     He  enlarged  on 

the  salubrious  climate  of  Epsom,  and,  when  the  time  came 

10  read  the  short  and  simple  greeting  drawn  up  on  behalf 

nf  the  townspeople,  assured  "my  lord  and  lady"  that  he 

■vas  not  himself  the  author  of  the  address,  and  would  have 

;  referred  to  alter  some  expressions  in  it.     Lord  Ro.sebery, 

Hiding  in  his  carriage,  which  was  drawn  up  opposite  the 

st-office,  made  a  cordial  response.     "  My  attachment  to 

iisoni,"  he  said,  "does   not  date  from  a  very  long  resi- 

nce  here.     It  took  its  origin  from  those  national  sports 

'  which  your  spokesman  has  alluded,  and  to  which  I  am 

(.ply  devoted.     That  attaciiment   was  cemented  by  the 

autiful  climate  and  delightful  scenery  for  which  Epsom 

so    famous."     On    that  spring  afternoon  his    lordship's 

ivourite  jockey,  Constable,  rode  beside  the  carriage,  and 

inversed  freely  with  the  Earl  and  Countess.     Visitors  to 

l.psom   have  .seen  the  handsome  monument  which    Lord 

■  Kosel)ery  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  faithful  servant, 

111  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  "friend,"  and  whose  last 

liours  he  watched  with  the  tenderness  of  a  brother.     His 

innection  with  the  Turf  has  always  been  perfectly  frank 

lid  above-board  ;  but  in  thinking  of  the  great  future  which 

1  his  countrymen  desire  for  him,  we  cannot  help  rejoicing 

iliat   Lord  Rosebery  is   no   longer  "  deeply  devoted "   to 

lorse-racing.     Some  of  the  sporting  pajjers  were  regretting 

St  autumn  that  his  retirement  was  evidently  intended  to 

e  f)ermanent.     His  letters — published  and  unpublished^ 

11  answer  to  the  many  appeals  which  have  been  sent  to  him 


on  this  subject,  would  make  an  interesting  collection.  The 
Bishop  of  Hereford  is  not  the  only  leading  clergyman  who 
has  implored  him  to  use  his  enormous  influence  in  dis- 
couraging the  vice  of  gambling  and  betting,  which  has 
spread  like  a  pestilence  amongst  all  classes  of  society. 
Some  years  ago  an  eminent  Nonconformist  minister  pub- 
licly appealed  to  him  with  the  same  object.  He  received  a 
touching  and  characteristic  answer,  in  which  Lord  Rose- 
bery deprecated  the  suggestion  that  he  possessed  great 
influence,  alluded  to  the  high  character  of  many  racing 
men  whom  he  had  known,  and  said  that  he  disapproved 
of  gambling  and  betting  quite  as  strongly  as  his  corre- 
spondent. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  Lord 
Rosebery  spends  as  much  time  as  possible  at  P^psom.  At 
Swansea  he  pitied  the  members  of  Parliament  who  lose 
the  months  of  June  and  July  in  the  country — "almost  the 
best  gifts  of  the  Almighty  to  man."  Writing  to  a  private 
friend  on  a  July  day  many  years  ago,  he  deplored  in  the 
.same  strain  the  social  duties  which  kept  him  in  town,  and 
"  which  make  this  heavenly  summer-time  a  hell  to  the 
Londoner  whose  heart,  like  mine,  is  elsewhere."  During 
his  slow  recovery  from  scarlet  fever  in  1880  his  doctors 
sent  him  to  Switzerland,  and  on  returning  home  he  said  that 
if  only  they  had  ordered  him  to  The  Durdans  he  would 
have  Ijeen  well  weeks  l)efore. 

At  the  Epsom  Urban  Council,  which  he  attends  as 
regularly  and  conscientiously  as  he  attended  the  L.C.C. 
Committees  during  the  period  of  his  chairmanship,  the 
Earl  must  sometimes  feel  himself  like  a  Triton  amongst 
minnows.  His  speeches  in  the  little  country  town-hall 
reverljerate  occasionally  with  the  thunders  which  statesmen 
usually  reserve  for  the  Imperial  Senate.  What  were  the 
feelings    of    his    fellow-members    when     he     indignantly 
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announced  that  one  of  the  council's  accounts  was  three 
years  overdue,  that  the  knowledge  came  as  a  bombshell, 
and  that  the  fact  itself  was  a  scandal  which  in  private  life 
would  mean  ruin?  Did  they  feel  like  the  Grand  Viziers 
of  Bagdad,  when  the  genial  Haroun-al-Raschid  suddenly 
burst  upon  them  with  the  stern  sentence  of  the  law  ? 

There  is  much  in  Lord  Rosebery's  life  at  Epsom  which 
recalls  the  habits  of  the  famous  Caliph.  We  can  imagine 
how  that  night-wandering  monarch  would  suddenly  appear 
amongst  the  crowd  of  poorly  clad  old  women  and  children 
who  were  admiring  the  dishes  at  a  crockery-dealer's  stall, 
buy  up  the  entire  stock,  and  distribute  the  bowls  and 
teapots  with  his  own  hands  to  the  astonished  multitude. 
Lloyd's  Aewspaper  published  an  amusing  picture  of  the 
scene,  in  which  an  old  grandmother,  in  cap  and  shawl,  is 
taking  a  jug  from  the  late  Prime  Minister,  while  a  ragged 
little  girl  .stands  waiting  next  in  line.      We  read  lately  of 


Plwlo  hy  Ralph,   Demingham 
POSTWICK  CHURCH,   ON   LORD  ROSEBERVS  NORFOLK   ESTATE 

an  Epsom  postman  who,  when  toiling  along  the  road  laden 
with  letters,  was  taken  into  Lord  Rosebery's  carriage  and 
driven  to  the  post-office;  but  this  was  by  no  means  the 
first  or  the  only  time  that  his  lordship  has  given  a  lift  to 
a  working  man  on  the  Epsom  roads. 

On  Sunday  mornings  he  is  a  regular  worshipper  at 
Christ  Church,  Epsom  Downs,  driving  over  from  The 
Durdans  in  his  favourite  mail  phaeton.  On  the  Sunday 
before  his  visit  to  Chesterfield  he  occupied  his  usual  seat 
in  the  north  transept. 

Lord  Roseberv  and  the  Congrecationalists 
In  the  summer  following  his  marriage  Lord  Rosebery 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Congregational  lecture- 
hall  at  Ewell.  It  was  a  brilliant  July  afternoon,  and  every 
inhabitant  of  the  picturesque  little  village  took  a  personal 
pleasure  in  the  ceremony.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  Siiaw 
addressing  his  lord.ship,  said  they  had  begun,  in  the 
Congregational  chapel  four  years  ago,  a  series  of  workin.^ 
men',  niecimgs.  and  he  thought  Lord  Rosebery  would  l^e 


as  surprised  as  they  were  themselves  at  the  response  whic 

was  made  by  the  working  people  to  the  invitations  sent  out  t 

them.     Sometimes  they  had  as  many  as  four  hundred  in  tli 

chapel  at  one  time,  though  it  was  only  seated  for  two  hundre 

and  fifty.     For  the  purpose  of  accommodating  these  peopli 

as  well  as  to  do  away  with  a  prejudice  against  the  chapi 

being  used,  they  had  determined  to  erect  a  hall,  to  be  used  fc 

such  purposes.    In  presenting  the  trowel,  Mr.  Shaw  congrati 

lated  the  Earl  on  being  identified  with  the  first  step  of  sue 

a  work.     After  laying  the  stone,  Lord  Rosebery,  who  showe 

a  genuine  interest  in  the   work   of  the  Church,  remarke 

that  though  he  had  no  close   connection  with  Ewell,    yt 

it  was  impossible  to   live  in   such  a  beautiful  part  of  th 

country  without  feeling  an  interest  in  what  was  transpirinj 

"  The  hall  I  have  this  day  assisted  to  erect  is  to  be  use 

as  a  means  of  promoting  social  and  educational  intercours 

between  the  working  classes,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  th 

means  of  bringing  into  contact  many  persons  who  woul 

not   otherwise    be   brought    into   association   with  eac 

other."      On    this    occasion    Lord    Rosebery    had    th 

opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  the  leading  Noncoi 

formists  of  the  district. 

Amongst  Congregational  ministers  the  ex-Premie 
has  no  warmer  admirer  than  Dr.  Horton,  who  ofte 
speaks  of  the  delight  with  which,  as  an  Oxford  unde 
graduate,  he  heard  Lord  Rosebery,  then  just  enterin 
politics,  address  the  local  Liberal  club.  In  his  sermo 
on  Christmas  Day  Dr.  Horton  made  a  characteristi 
reference  to  the  Chesterfield  speech.  "  The  hopes  ( 
the  country,"  he  remarked,  "are  centred  on  Lor 
Rosebery.  Nothing  could  be  more  pathetic  than  th 
interest  aroused  by  his  Chesterfield  speech.  I  ho]i 
Lord  Rosebery  will  justify  the  nation's  trust  in  him,  an 
come  forward  as  the  champion  of  pure  and  efficier 
government  in  the  new  century." 

Scotland's  Pride  in  Lord  Rosebery 

One  of  the  greatest  days  of  Lord  Rosebery's   lit 

was   that    Saturday   afternoon    in    July,   1883,  when   h 

received  the  freedom  of  Edinburgh.      He   had  at  ths 

time  held  no  office  except  the  Under-Secretaryship  fc 

the  Home  Department,  and  this  he  had  just  resignec 

some   said    on    account    of    friction    with    Sir   \\'iliiar 

Harcourt,  others  because  he  wished  to  be  free  for  th 

Australian  tour  on  which  he  and  the  Countess  embarke( 

,     in  the  autumn.     The  earnest  words  of  the  Lord  ProvosI 

in  handing  the  casket  containing  the  burgess  ticket  V 

the  young  peer,  are  singularly  appropriate  at  this  moment 

after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  years  : 

"  I  believe  and  trust,"  the  Lord  Provost  said,  with  ; 
solemnity  which  few  who  were  present  can  have  forgotten 
"that  your  labours  in  the  past  are  but  the  apprenticeship fo 
higher  and  nobler  work  in  the  future.  I  believe  that  then 
lie  before  you  greater  successes  to  achieve  and  greate 
honours  to  covet.  The  traditions  of  your  family,  and,  wi 
believe,  your  own  conscience,  call  you  to  labour  for  th( 
public  weal.  We  pray  that  God  may  bless  you  wit! 
strength  of  body  and  head  and  heart  for  the  service  o 
your  countrymen,  who  never  fail  to  recognise  all  true  an^ 
upright  labour."  , 

While  the  organ  was  playing  "  Within  a  Mile  0 
Edinburgh  Town,"  Lord  Rosebery  handed  the  beautifu 
casket  to  the  Countess,  who  examined  it  with  an  eviden 
pleasure  which  delighted  the  citizens.  His  speech  was  onec 
many  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  deep  affection  for  Edir 
burgh.  He  followed  the  Lord  Provost's  narrative  of  th' 
Primrose  family  history.     "  I  have  in  my  charter-chest,"  li 
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remarked,  "  a  deed  conferring  on  one  of  my  ancestors,  for 
himself  and  his  descendants,  the  right  to  be  buried  in 
(ircyfriars'  (."hurchyard.  It  was  a  privilege  which  in  the  nature 
of  tilings  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  claim,  and  ultimately,  indeed, 
he  was  buried  elsewhere.  The  faces  around  me,"  said 
the  Earl  in  closing,  "  are  not  strange;  they  are  the  faces  of  old 
friends.  I  could  have  felt  my  way  blindfold  to-day  along 
that  road  which  I  traversed  from  my  home  to  this  hall.  I 
know  every  house  and  every  tree  on  it.  Everything  here 
is  familiar ;  it  is  only  I  who  am  strange."  He  hoped  they 
would  think  of  him  for  the  future  not  only  as  their  new 
burgess,  but  as  their  old  comrade  and  friend. 

Professor  Blackie,  for  whom  Lord  Rosebery  had 
a  very  true  regard,  was  present  at  the  giving  of  the 
freedom  ;  and  when  the  new  burgess  chanced  to  remark 
that  Scotland  did  not  produce  prophets  because  its  soil 
was  unfavourable  to  their  growth,  the  Professor  interrupted 
with  a  loud  "  No,  no."  "  I  hear  my  friend  Professor 
Blackie  con- 
tradict me," 
said  Lord 
Rosebery, 
turning  affec- 
tionately to  the 
picturesque  old 
man ;  "  I  am 
not  sure  that 
if  any  son  of 
the  prophets 
still  lingers 
amongst  us,  he 
is  not  the  man." 


Lord  Rose- 
bery .\ND    HIS 

Parish 
Minister 

A  war  m 
and  tender 
friendship 
bound  Lord 
Rosebery  to 
the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Muir,  parish 
minister  of 
Dalmeny,  who 
retired  in  1889, 
after  a  resi- 
dence of  forty- 
five  years.  Mr. 
Muir  had  been 
associated  with 
joyful  and 
melanchol  y 
events  at  Dal- 
meny Park.  He 
remembered 
seeing  Lord 
and  Lady  Dal- 
meny with  their 
little  ones,  and 
it  was  his  privi- 
lege to  comfort 
the  bereaved 
widow  and 
children  when 
death   so   sud- 
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denly  robbed  them  of  huslx-ind  and  father.  He  officiated 
in  1868  at  the  funeral  of  the  aged  Earl,  Ix>rd  Rosebcry's 
grandfather,  and  was  from  the  first  a  valued  coun.Hcllor 
of  his  succes.sor.  On  Mr.  Muir's  resignation  it  was  felt 
that  no  one  could  express  the  feelings  of  the  parishioners 
so  adcciuately  as  Ix)rd  Rosebery.  At  Christmastide,  1889, 
a  deputation,  headed  by  his  lordship,  visited  Highfield 
Lodge,  Ediniiurgh,  the  minister's  new  home,  and  presented 
an  address  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns,  the  gift  of  the 
elders  and  members  of  the  congregation.  Lord  Roscl)ery, 
in  making  the  presentation,  said  it  was  not  given  to 
many  to  labour  so  long  in  one  sphere  of  duty  as  Mr. 
Muir  had  done  in  the  parish  of  Dalmeny.  "  Mr.  Muir," 
he  said,  "  came  to  the  parish  just  after  the  Great  Dis- 
ruption, which  from  different  points  of  view  we  must 
equally  admire  and  deplore — admire  for  the  heroism  which 
dictated  it,  and  deplore  for  the  disunion  that  it  caused. 
From  that   time  to  this   he   has   occupied  a  place  which 

perhaps  is  the 
one  in  which 
a  man  most 
clearly  may  see 
his  duty  and 
the  results  of 
the  perform- 
ance of  his 
duty.  I  think 
that  in  his  long 
ministry  at 
Dalmeny  Mr. 
Muir  has  had 
no  cause  for 
regret.  One 
circumstance 
that  I  think  is 
perhaps  the 
most  striking 
in  that  long 
history  was  the 
discovery  of  a 
mineral  which 
had  made  a 
division  in  the 
parish,  render- 
ing it  partly  an 
agricultural  and 
partly  a  mining 
parish.  I  do 
not  doubt  that 
many  among 
us  have  seen 
arrive  in  the 
parish  that 
great  and  float- 
ing population 
with  somewhat 
of  the  same 
dismay  with 
which  we  saw 
the  smoke  pass- 
ing over  our 
fields.  For 
some  ministers 
it  would  have 
been  a  great 
trial  to  see  the 
character    of 
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their  congregations  so  suddenly  and  so  radically  changed, 
but  Mr.  Muir  saw  in  it  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
a  subject  of  greater  exertions  and  greater  energy.  I  venture 
to  say  that  no  parish  minister,  on  quitting  after  forty-five 
years  of  service  a  parish  which  had  been  so  greatly  changed 
and  so  greatly  enlarged,  could  have  greater  cause  to  look 
back  with  satisfaction  on  the  result  of  his  efforts.  Speaking 
personally,  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Muir  has  been  identified 
with  my  family  in  every  moment  of  its  history,  and  I  believe 
that  has  been  the  experience  of  every  one  amongst  us.  I 
am  ([uite  sure  that  this  address  only  imperfectly  expresses 
our  experience  and  our  hope  that  Mr.  Muir  may  long  be 
spared  in  the  beautiful  spot  he  has  chosen  for  his  residence, 
and  that  he  may  still  be  the  means  of  blessing  to  his 
fellow-men  for  many  years  to  come." 

Presbyteries  and  Local  Government 
Lord  Rosebery  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  Presby- 
terian system  shortly  after  his  own  election  to  the  chair  of 
the  London  County  Council.     He  was  opening  the  Jubilee 
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Town-hall  at  Linlithgow,  and  dwelt  on  the  great  possibilities 
for  municipal  service  opened  up  by  the  new  County 
Councils  Bill.  "I  think,"  he  said,  "that  our  character, 
our  traditions,  the  independence  of  our  institutions, 
eminently  fit  Scotland  for  the  task  of  local  government. 
I  venture  to  think  that  our  Presbyteries  alone,  our  Presby- 
tery system  of  Church  government  in  itself  largely  fits  the 
people  of  Scotland  for  any  development  of  local  government 
that  Scotland  may  choose  to  ask." 

Lord  Rosebery  as  Sermon-Taster 
.■\mongst  the  Anglican  clergy  whom  Lord  Rosebery  most 
admires  are  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  new  Bishop  of 
NN'orcester.  It  was  he  who  summoned  Canon  Gore  from 
his  quiet  country  parish  to  occupy  one  of  the  foremost 
pulpit-thrones  in  I^ondon,  and  in  zeal  for  social  reform  the 
siatesman  and  the  great  preacher  are  at  one.  On  the  day 
following  Dr.  Winnington  Ingram's  appointment  to  the  See 
of  London,  Lord  Rosebery  was  opening  the  Whitechapel 
Art  Gallery,  and  he  said,  "  You  have  sent  a  bishop  from 
the  East  to  bless  us  all."  In  more  than  one  speech 
he  has  appealed,  in  the  name  of  the  working  clergy  of 
London,  for  a  combination  of  all  parties  in  the  great  task 
of  housini.'  and  temperance  reform.      His  address  to  the 


Christian  Social  Union  at  the  Holborn  Town-hall  was 
delivered  to  an  audience  largely  composed  of  the  younger 
clergy.  Last  winter  he  showed  his  sympathy  with  the  West 
London  Mission  by  attending  one  of  the  Sunday  evening 
services;  and  he  afterwards  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  expressing  his  appreciation  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  We  remember,  too,  his  gift  of  a  hundred  guineas 
to  the  Wesleyan  Centenary  Fund ;  and  in  this  connection 
it  may  be  permissible  to  say  that  there  are  few  things  more 
cheering  to  Lord  Rosebery's  many  friends  within  the 
Churches  than  the  fact  that  one  of  his  closest  companions 
and  most  trusted  counsellors  is  the  distinguished  Wesleyan 
leader,  Mr.  R.  W.  Perks,  M.P.  It  was  largely  to  the 
energetic  initiative  of  Mr.  Perks  that  Londoners  owed  the 
memorable  Cromwell  demonstration  at  the  Queen's  Hall, 
which  afforded  a  remarkable  and  to  some  an  unexpected 
glimpse  into  the  more  spiritual  side  of  Lord  Rosebery's 
character.  No  more  striking  religious  address  has  been 
delivered  by  any  statesman  in  our  time.  We  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  earnest  feeling  or  the  exquisite  intonation 

with  which  he  read  George 
Fox's  description  of  his  visit 
to  Cromwell,  and  recited 
Psalm  cxlix.,  "  Let  the  praises 
of  God  be  in  their  mouth,  and 
a  two-edged  sword  in  their 
hand,"  which  must  have  been 
written  for  the  men  "who 
carried  their  iron  gospel  into 
their  iron  lives."  There  is 
one  respect  in  which  Lord 
Rosebery  has  shown  the 
( haracteristic  generosity  of 
Cromwell.  He  described 
himself  at  (Chesterfield  as 
'■the  most  advised  man  in 
the  country."  From  count- 
less pulpits  and  platforms 
within  the  last  ten  years  he 
has  been  reproved,  de- 
nounced, and  exhorted ;  while 
"  F.  C.  G."  scarcely  exag- 
gerated in  depicting  his 
overflowing  correspondence.  Yfet  he  has  never  resented 
the  efforts  of  his  many  advisers.  The  man  who  reproved 
him  most  sharply  for  horse-racing  he  promoted  soon  after- 
wards to  a  bishopric,  and  he  has  met  in  friendly  private 
intercourse  men  who  have  criticised  him  in  season  and  out 
of  season  in  sermons  and  articles.  Can  we  doubt  that  he 
would  have  treated  George  Fox,  who  "  came  to  testify  to 
the  great  man,  to  preach  to  the  great  man,"  in  the  same 
spirit  as  Cromwell?  "  Many  more  words  I  had  with  him, 
but  people  coming  in  I  drew  a  little  back  ;  and  as  I  was 
turning  he  caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  said,  *  Coine  again  to  my  house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were 
but  an  hour  a  day  together  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the 
other,'  adding  that  he  wished  me  no  more  ill  than  he  did  to 
his  own  soul."  "Cromwell  saw  the  sincerity  of  the  man, 
welcomed  him,  and  took  him  to  his  heart." 

Lord  Rosebery  has  in  his  library  an  excellent  collection 
of  theological  works,  to  which  he  is  constantly  adding.  He 
is  deeply  read  in  the  great  religious  classics,  amongst  his 
favourite  writings  being  the  "Confessions"  of  St.  Augustine 
and  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  With  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  he  is  well  acquainted,  and  on  his  recent 
visit  to  Stranraer  spoke  of  "  this  great  old  country  of  the 
Covenant,  which  must  always  be   so  dear  to  the  student 
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of  Scottish  history.''  He  once  reminded  an  Edinl)urgh 
audience  of  the  long  struggle  between  tlie  Stuarts  and  the 
Kirk,  and  said,  "The  result  of  that  struggle  was  to  over- 
throw a  dynasty  and  to  strengthen  the  Church."  Amongst 
modern  Scottish  Church  leaders  he  has  a  warm  admiration 
for  Principal  Rainy,  to  whose  address  at  the  Union  Assembly 
he  listened  with  attentive  interest.  His  last  visit  to  the 
I'ree  Assembly  before  the  Union  was  in  i88g,  when  he 
heard  the  debate  on  the  election  of  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  to 
the  Professorship,  sitting  beside  Dr.  Rainy  on  the  front 
bench.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  in  the 
h.ibit  of  visiting  Free  St.  George's,  Edinburgh,  occasionally 
on  Sunday  evenings. 

The  Past  and  the  Future 

The  opening  of  the  New  Year  sees  a  great  change  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  position. 
Men  of  the  most  widely 
divergent  views  are  rallying 
to  his  banner.  It  would  be 
untrue  to  say  that  he  has 
no  enemies,  though  he  will 
be  wise  if,  like  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, he  never  counts 
them.  But  contrast  the 
place  he  now  holds  in 
public  life  with  the  gloomy 
last  months  of  his  Premier- 
ship. In  the  session  of 
1895  his  colleagues  on  the 
Front  Bench  would  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to 
defend  him  from  attacks  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 
After  the  defeat  of  the 
Government  he  dropped 
out  of  sight,  and  his  speech 
at  Scarborough  in  the 
autumn  attracted  no  atten- 
tion. In  the  session  of 
1896,  though  he  was  still 
the  nominal  leader,  all  the 
honours  went  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  Then  came  the 
great  Armenian  convulsion, 
and  his  retirement  from  a 
post  which  had  become 
untenable.  For  six  months  after  his  resignation  he  was 
completely  forgotten.  The  newspapers  said,  if  they 
mentioned  him  at  all,  "  There  zvas  a  Rosebery."  A  story 
that  he  had  gone  to  Australia  under  the  disguise  of  Mr. 
Primrose  was  widely  circulated.  From  that  year  to  the 
present  he  has  been  a  solitary  figure  in  Parliament.  When 
Lord  James  of  Hereford  asked  him  last  session,  "  Where 
are  your  followers  ?"  he  replied  with  melancholy  frankness, 
"  I  have  none."  "  Then  why  are  you  speaking  from  the 
table?"  asked  Lord  James.  "Let  me  remind  the  noble 
lord  that  as  a  Privy  Councillor  I  have  a  right  to  speak 
from  that  position."  This  little  incident  was  the  clima.x 
of  years  of  loneliness.  The  leader  of  the  Liberal  Peers, 
Lord  Kimberley,  never  seems,  however,  to  have  taken  Lord 
Rosebery's  retirement  quite  seriously,  and  has  sou^^ht 
opportunities  of  backing  him  up  in  argument  and  of 
deferring  to  his  opinion.  A  true  friendship  exists  between 
the  statesmen,  and  there  is  not  one  colleague  of  the  late 
Cabinet  who  would  welcome  Lord  Rosebery's  return  more 
heartily   than   Lord  Kimberley.     During  the  aged  leader's 
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dangerous  illness  last  summer  Ixird  Rosclx-ry  wa.<i  frequently 
admitted  to  his  sick-room,  and  at  the  prize-giving  of  London 
University  he  said  he  had  found  the  invalid  "in  full 
mental  vigour  and  in  a  state  of  great  physical  recii|)era- 
tion,"  and  held  out  hopes  of  his  being  able  before  long  to 
resume  his  duties  as  Chancellor.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  the  attempt  made  in  some  quarters  to  represent 
Lord  Kimberley  as  a  Little  Knglander.  He  is  as  convinced 
an  Imperialist  as  Lord  Rosebery,  and  his  views  on  foreign 
politics  generally  are  identical  with  those  of  his  late 
chief. 

When  Lord  James  of  Hereford  asked  the  question, 
"  Where  are  your  followers  ?  "  it  looked  as  if  Lord  Rosebery 
had  not  a  friend  in  Parliament.  He  liegins  the  session  of 
1902  nominally  without  supporters,  but  virtually  he  takes 
his  place  amongst  the  foremost  leaders.     From  every  part 

of  the  country  silent  hands 
have  met  his  own.  His 
influence  with  the  nation 
has  been  steadily  growing 
since  his  Fashoda  speech 
in  Octoljer,  1898.  Thou- 
sands who  have  never  ex- 
perienced the  thrill  of  his 
eloquence  have  learned  to 
recognise  in  him  a  strong, 
noble,  and  original  person- 
ality. Perhaps  one  of  his 
chief  dangers  is  that  he 
j)osses.ses  for  the  moment 
the  goodwill  of  all  parties. 
"Calchas"  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Review.,  whose 
incense-burning  at  the 
shrines  of  statesmen  justi- 
fies his  name  (do  we  not 
read  in  Schiller's  ballad 
"Siegesfest," 

Und     den    hohen     Gottcrn 

lUndet 
Calchas  jetzt  das  Opfer  an  ?), 

wishes  a  combination  in 
which  Lord  Rosebery  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  shall 
serve  under  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  Liberals, 
meanwhile,  are  rejoicing  to 
think  that  the  hero  of  Chesterfield  is  their  own  man,  and 
that  with  such  a  leader  they  may  hope  one  day  to  return 
to  office. 

Amongst  the  influences  which  have  prepared  the  way 
for  his  return,  not  the  least  important  was  the  recegjion 
of  his  Glasgow  rectorial  speech  on  "Questions  of  Em- 
pire," in  which  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  Efficiency  far 
more  eloquently  than  at  Chesterfield.  At  least  one  great 
employer  of  labour  distributed  that  speech  amongst  his 
workers,  and  by  business  men  all  over  the  country  it  was 
eagerly  welcomed.  Referring  near  the  close  to  the  history 
of  the  British  Empire,  Ixird  Rosebery  described  it  as 
"  human,  and  yet  not  wholly  human,  for  the  most  heedless 
and  the  most  cynical  must  see  the  finger  of  the  Divine." 
May  we  not  trace  the  same  Divine  guidance  in  the  history 
of  parties  and  of  individual  statesmen  ?  The  events  which 
in  1896  shattered  many  hopes  and  interrupted  a  brilliant 
career  may  yet  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  of  the  nation. 

Jane  T.  Stoddart. 
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Ministers  and  Choirs 
HAVE  received  from  "  C.  P. "  a  long  arxount  of  a  dispute 
between  a  minister  and  his  oflicebearers  on  one  side,  and 
their  organist  and  choir  on  the  other.     At  the  end  of  his  story 
my  correspondent  puts  a  series  of  questions  which  he  invites 
me   to   answer.     Nobody   in   his   senses  would   undeitake   to 
arbitrate  on  such  a contiovcisy  unless  he  were  in  full  possession 
of  the  case  on  both  sides,  and  I  have-only  one  side,     lint  if  1 
had  all  the  case  I  should  still  decline  to  express  an  opinion. 
You  cannot  legislate  on  su;h  matters.     No  Church  possesses, 
or   can   possess,  laws  which   will   settle   definite   cases.      The 
minister  and  his  office-bearers  may  take  security  for  full  power 
over  the  choir  ;  but  they  will  inevitably  be  much  restrained  in 
any  practical  use  of  it,  for  the  congregation  will  insist  on  being 
heard.     In  my  experience  there  aie  no  Church  disputes  more 
bitter  and  more  damaging  than  those  which  turn  on  the  musical 
pnrt  of  the  service.     All  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  ought  to 
lie  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  goodwill,  that  conciliation 
should  be  tried  to  the  very  utmost  before  force  is  resorted  to. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  things  are  improving. 
The  place  of  the  choir  and  the  impoitance  of  their  work  are  more 
fully  recognised.     Every  wise  Church  will  endeavour  as  far  as 
l>ossible   to  make   the  choir   p.irt  of  the  Church,  to  seek  the 
co-operation  of  the  members  of  the  choir  in  all  Church  enter- 
prise, to  recognise   them  as  Christian  workers,  to  consult  with 
them,  to  make  careful  acknowledgment  of  their  services,  and 
generally  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  honoured  for  their 
work's  sake.    Yet  one  seldom  hears  a  public  prayer  for  the 
choir.     Now  and  then  a  choirmaster  will  be  found  who  acts 
irregularly,  who  is  an  egotist,  who  will  do  his  best,  if  he  does  not 
get  his  own  way  in  everything,  to  smash  a  congregation.     In 
such  instances  the  situation  must  be  faced  firmly,  and  yet  I 
Ijelieve  in  most  cases  such  collisions  could  be  avoided  if  from 
the  first  the  leader  was  taken  into  confidence  and  his  wishes 
respected  as  far  as  possible.     The  late  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  New 
York,  had  trouble  in  early  life  with  a   choir,  and  obstinately 
refused  in  his  great  church  at  New  York  to  have  a  choir  at  all. 
But  the  tribulations  of  Dr.  Hall's  later  years^tribulations  which 
broke  his  heart — are  sufficient  proof  to  those  who  read  between 
the  lines  of  his  biography  that  he   carried  his  prerogative  of 
personal  authority  too  far.     As  long  as  he  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  popularity,  and  could  command  a  great  congregation,  things 
went  well.     When    his   powers   of  attraction   began  to  wane, 
reactions  and  revenges  came,  with  very  painful   and   tragical 
results. 

Why  Ministers  should  not  Preach  Politics 

This  is  a  subject  which  is  always  coming  up.  I  am  taken 
to  task  by  various  correspondents  for  some  opinions  already 
expressed  on  it.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  do  not  say  that 
ministers  should  take  no  part  in  politics.  I  am  speaking  of 
quite  another  matter — Should  they  preach  politics  from  the 
pulpit  ?  I  reply  in  the  negative,  and  for  very  clear  reasons. 
A  young  minister  is  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a  Church  by  men 
most  of  whom  are  older  than  himself  and  more  experienced, 
many  of  whom  are  his  superiors  intellectually  and  spiritually. 
What  gives  him  a  right  to  teach  them  ?  Simply  this — that  he 
has  gone  through  a  special  course  of  study  in  divinity.  The 
one  point  on  which  any  minister  may  hope  to  be  superior  to  his 
congregation  is  in  his  deeper  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the 
studies  connected  therewith.  He  is  also  supposed  to  be  able  to 
preach — that  is,  to  have  an  inward  spiritual  conviction  of  the 
truth,  and  to  have  the  power  of  expounding  it  attractively.  If 
he  has  a  pure  heart  and  the  freshness  and  fervour  that  belong 
to  youth,  he  will  find  that  his  seniors  will  look  up  to  him  and 
give  him  all  his  due  and  more,  so  long  as  he  sticks  to  the 
subject  of  the  pulpit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God.  But  when 
he  goes  lieyond  that,  what  claim  has  he  to  teach  ?  What  claim 
has  the  ordinary  young  man  of  twenty-five,  fresh  from  college,  to 
instruct  his  congregation  in  politics  ?  Among  his  people  will 
be  those  who  have  been  politicians  all  their  lives,  who  have 
taken  a  doughty  pirt  in  political  contests,  whose  knowledge  and 


power  in  this  field  are  far  superior  to  his.  Could  there  be  any- 
thing more  ridiculous  than  a  young  man  who  knows  nothing 
about  business  settling  the  questions  between  capital  and  labour 
in  the  presence  of  men  who  know  them  both  by  experience  ? 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  his  superior  knowledge  of  theology  will 
help  him  in  doing  this  ?  What  is  necessary  for.  any  effective 
speaking  on  such  subjects  is  a  perfect  knowledge  of  facts,  and 
that  knowledge  is  very  hard  to  acquire.  The  pulpit  was  never 
meant  to  be  the  place  for  the  settlement  of  such  disputes. 
Outside  the  pulpit  the  minister  may  make  himself  most  useful 
in  promoting  that  friendly,  conciliatory,  and  Christian  spirit 
between  the  disputants  which  is  the  hope  of  peace.  That  is 
quite  within  the  line  of  his  duty,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  perform 
it.  But  to  preach  on  these  things,  to  put  his  conclusions  on 
such  subjects  as  political  economy  and  politics  on  a  level  with 
the  revelation  of  God,  is  loo  preposterous.  In  fact,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  young  minister  is  set  in  the  pulpit  to  expound 
revealed  truth,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  vindicate  his  place 
there  at  all. 

A  Question  about  Marriage 

I  assure  the  correspondent  who  has  written  me  from  a  distant 
colony  that  his  confidence  will  be  thoroughly  respected.  It  is 
no  breach  of  that  confidence  to  say  that  he  has  told  me  the 
story  of  a  nine  years'  engagement  and  its  breaking  offi  During 
those  years  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  has  proved 
herself  by  her  own  confession  to  be  unworthy  of  his  confidence 
She  agreed  to  the  engagement  being  broken  off,  and  my  corre- 
spondent became  betrothed  to  another  lady.  Now  he  feels  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  past,  he  desires  to  go  back  to  his  first  love. 
One  point  stands  out  very  clearly  from  the  whole.  He  does 
not  respect  and  he  does  not  trust  the  woman  he  thinks  of 
marrying.  He  has  had  ample  reason  for  this  want  of  con- 
fidence. He  is  not  sure  even  yet  that  her  repentance  is  sincere. 
Put  it  then  in  this  way- Should  a  man  marry  a  woman  for 
whose  moral  character  he  has  no  respect,  whose  words  he 
cannot  trust  ?  1  think  the  answer  is  perfectly  plain-Certainly 
not.  There  are  many  things  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  happy 
marriage.  Some  may  be  wanting  and  some  may  be  present, 
and  yet  the  essential  bond  of  the  union  remains  unbroken. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  true  marriage  which  begins  with 
the  lack  of  a  foundation  of  mutual  trust  on  both  sides.  Such  a 
marriage  begins  badly,  and  is  bound  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 


Time  for  Reading 

"  Cymro  "  asks  me  to  set  the  amount  of  time  necessary  tor 
reading,  if  one's  mental  vigour  is  to  be  maintained.  By-the-bye, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  know  whether  the  Welsh  are  great 
book-buyers.  They  have  an  immense  curiosity  about  books. 
Welshmen  are  constantly  writing  to  ask  for  lists  of  books  to 
read  on  a  particular  subject,  and  for  judgments  on  particular 
volumes.  1  often  wonder  how  much  of  the  advice  they  receive 
is  acted  upon.  But  as  to  the  time  necessary  for  reading,  I  think 
that  the  vast  majority  of  people  will  do  very  well  if  they  read 
two  hours  a  day.  It  is  possible  to  read  two  hours  a  day  and  tn 
gain  nothing,  but  I  am  supposing  that  in  the  course  of  these 
hours  at  least  one  good  book  is  being  read  for  at  least  half  an 
hour.  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  speak  about  four  hours  a  day  a; 
practicable,  and  where  the  passion  for  reading  exists  the  foui 
hours  will  be  found.  Where  there  is  no  passion  for  reading 
where  the  sense  of  duty  and  decency  has  to  reinforce  the  incli- 
nation for  books,  two  hours  will  be  quite  enough.  In  two  hours 
even  a  very  slow  reader  should  be  able  to  get  through  twent\ 
thousand  words,  and  that  would  give  an  average  of  fift\-  book^ 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  Fifty  books  a  year  is  a  fair  average 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  reader  should  select,, say,  ten  o 
these  fifty,  the  ten  which  have  pleased  him  best,  and  gi\e  then 
a  second  reading.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  first  readinj. 
of  a  book  leaves  much  behind  it.  It  is  the  second  carefii 
reading  that  adds  something  to  the  permanent  furniture  o 
the  mind. 
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A  Threefold  Cord 


THIS  is  not  a  commonplace.  Nothing  in  God's  Word 
is  commonplace.  Nothing  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  could  be  commonplace.  If  you  think  it  is  a 
commonplace  sentiment,  I  tell  you  you  are  commonplace. 
It  is  the  deepest  and  truest  philosophy  of  life.  "Thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  And  it  is  the 
very  best  philosophy  by  which  to  stimulate  us  Christians 
for  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  possibility  that  before  the  year 
is  done  you  and  I  may  have  passed  away.  It  may  be  in 
the  sweet  hope  of  the  spring  when  everything  is  budding 
forth,  or  it  may  be  in  the  brilliant  summer  time,  or  it  may 
be  in  the  sad  autumn.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  far  better 
that  we  should  not  know.  While  we  breathe  before  God 
let  us  be  happy  men  and  women.  We  do  not  know  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth,  and  it  is  very  much  better  that  we 
should  not.  But  if  we  are  uncertain  about  this,  we  ought 
to  be  certain  about  our  God.  No  uncertainty  there.  You 
must  know  Him.  You  must  know  in  whom  you  believe, 
and  trust  Him  to  the  uttermost.  You  must  have  no 
uncertainty  about  God.  Your  mind  must  be  sure  and 
steadfast—  made  up.  You  must  be  able  to  say,  like  St.  Paul, 
"I  am  ready  when  the  call  comes.  I  have  fought  my  own 
fight,  I  have  kept  my  faith,  and  I  am  ready  as  he  was 
ready." 

It  is  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year  that  we  should  look  to 
the  rock  from  which  we  are  hewn  and  to  the  pit  from  which 
we  are  digged.  We  should  make  our  calling  and  election 
sure.  And  having  done  all  we  can,  let  us  stand  upon  our 
feet,  and  let  the  light  of  the  countenance  of  God  shine  on 
our  face — uncertain  about  our  days,  but  certain  about  our 
God.  Look  today  straight  up  before  the  new  year  and  say, 
"  O  Lord,  in  Thee  have  I  trusted  ;  let  me  never  be  con- 
founded." And  .so  I  want  to  give  you  just  a  Scriptural  cord 
to  bind  you  to  your  God — a  threefold  cord,  for  it  says  a 
threefold  cord  cannot  be  broken. 


My  first  part  of  the  cord  is  this — Live  by  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God.  You  know  where  it  comes  from.  Paul  said, 
"  He  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me.  The  life  that  I 
live,  I  live  by  fiiith  in  the  Son  of  God."  Then  you  become 
citizens,  not  of  the  moments,  not  of  the  hours,  not  of 
the  days,  not  of  the  months,  not  of  the  years,  not  of  the 
centuries,  but  citizens  of  Eternity.  Live  by  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  terrors  of  time  will  not  affect  you- 
Oh,  how  some  men  are  terrified  by  the  to-morrow  !  To 
them  to  morrow  is  a  terror  ;  it  whips  and  scourges  them, 
holds  them  over  the  crater,  and  shows  them  the  pit.  To- 
monow  we  may  be  ruined,  our  character  gone.  "  I  cannot 
face  it;  I  know  not  what  it  may  bring  forth."  What  a 
mystery  it  is,  this  future  !  It  is  not  only  that  God  is 
a  mystery,  but  you  are  a  mystery,  and  a  mystery  to  yourself. 
Live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  then  all  things  are 
yours— things  past,  things  present,  and  things  to  come. 

The  second   twist  in  the  cord  to  bind  you  is  this Cast 

all  your  care  upon  God.  Some  of  us  hardly  like  to  face  the 
many  cares.  Civilisation,  instead  of  easing  the  burden  of 
cares,  only  increases  it.  Then  we  have  other  cares  which 
trouble  u.s— the  difficulties,  for  instance,  of  this  war,  the 
ditficulties  of  the  Church,  the  difficulties  amongst  us.  It  is 
all  natural.  Hut  here  is  my  second  ijoini— Cast  all  your 
aire  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you.  That  is  abandon- 
ment.    The  most  beautiful  thing  you  can  snv  nbout  ticath 
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is  this — abandonment,  ^'ou  know  nothing  about  the  state 
after  death,  but  you  give  yourself  up  :  "  Into  Thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit."  And  the  most  beautiful  action  of 
life  is  abandonment  into  the  hands  of  God — casting  all 
your  care  upon  God.  It  is  the  beautiful  abandonment  of 
life  which  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  abandonment  of 
death,  because,  finding  that  the  everlasting  arms  are  round 
you,  and  that  your  God  has  not  deserted  you,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  experience,  and  you  are  not  afraid  to  go.  That  is 
the  way  to  learn  to  die.  Why  should  we  cast  our  care  upori 
God  ?  Because  He  is  almighty  ?  No.  Because  He  is 
all-wise?  No.  He  is  almighty;  He  is  all-wise.  That  is 
not  the  reason.  Casting  all  your  care  upon  God.  Why  ? 
Because  He  careth  for  you.  That  is  the  reason  of  sympathy. 
S)mpathy  is  almighty,  powerful,  great.  "Thy  gentleness, 
O  God,  hath  made  me  great."  Could  you  have  anything 
sweeter,  more  sweetly  reasonable  ?  Come,  now.  Cast  all 
your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  careth  for  you.  If  that  will 
not  do  for  you,  I  wonder  what  would  ? 

And  now  another  cord  to  make  it  strong — "  My  times 
are  in  Thy  hands."  Does  God  know  what  will  happen  to 
me  this  next  year  ?  Poor  dear  heart !  of  course  He  does. 
Does  He  know  every  little  thing  that  will  happen  to  me  this 
new  year  ?  Yes,  everything.  There  is  no  past  or  future 
with  God.  There  is  only  one  thing:  the  Eternal  Now — "  I 
Am."  God  can  never  say  of  Himself,  "I  was  and  I  shall  be." 
God  is  "I  Am."  He  is  the  Eternal  Now.  When  did  He 
begin?  From  everlasting.  \\"hen  will  He  end?  Everlasting. 
"  From  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art  God."  It  is  sweet 
to  think  that  He  Who  brought  me  into  the  world,  Whose 
hands  made  me,  Whose  heart  redeemed  me,  settled  the 
time  when  I  should  come  into  the  world.  I  also  want  Hmi 
to  settle  the  time  when  I  go  out.  Is  there  any  better  task  ? 
Can  you  suggest  a  better  mode  ?  Is  it  not  a  repose  to  you 
when  I  say  to  you.  Think  of  the  third  string  of  the  cord — 
"  My  times  are  in  Thy  hands  "  ?  Dear  soul,  rest  quite  con- 
tent; and  if  you  hear  the  voice  coming  to  youacross  thewatet, 
borne  by  the  winds,  rest  content.  God's  tiine  is  the  time. 
When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  His  Son  into 
the  world.  When  the  right  time  has  come.  He  will  take 
you.  "  My  times  are  in  Thy  hands."  Oh,  Christian  soul, 
do  not  let  anybody  tear  away  from  you  your  Sunday,  your 
Bible,  or  your  faith  !  If  they  get  these  from  you,  they  have 
got  all ;  and  you  are  lost — lost  in  difficulties,  doubts,  troubles, 
fears.  Pray  that  England  may  never  give  up  the  Bible,  the 
Sunday,  or  the  Christian  faith  ;  for  when  a  nation  gives 
these  up,  that  nation  is  lost.  That  is  a  prayer  to  say  for 
your  country. 

And  last  of  all,  my  brethren,  think  of  our  Lord  Himself. 
How  did  He  speak  of  the  future  ?  Did  He  say,  "To-morrow 
at  twelve  o'clock  "  ?  No.  Great  minds  use  great  words. 
He  said,  "  Hereafter."  That  throws  us  forward  right  beyond 
temporal  things.  Sursum  corda.  Let  your  hearts  go  right 
up  from  the  finite  into  the  infinite  Hereafter — out  of  time 
into  Eternity.     As  the  great  historian  begins  his  work  :  "  In 

the  beginning  God "     The  Lord  was  never  a  pessimist. 

He  could  say  to  the  people,  "  Hereafter."     It  was  the  same 


Lord  who  said  to  the  poor  snubbed  publican,  "  He  is  a  son 
of  Abraham  ";  the  same  Lord  who  said  to  the  thief,  "To- 
day shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  paradise "  ;  and  the  same 
Lord  who  said,  "  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
coming,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him." 
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The  Shadow  of  a  Creed 

BY   NORMAN   MACLEAN 


IN  a  little  hollow  beside  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the  parish's 
dead,  stands  the  parish  church  of  Skerra.  They  call  it 
the  Church  in  the  Clachan,  because  a  little  cluster  of  cott.iges 
stands  near  it.  Southward  the  beetling  crags  overhang  the 
little  village,  and  behind  these  there  stretches  a  wide  district, 
untenanted  save  by  grouse  and  deer.  In  the  autumn  the  sound 
of  guns  comes  over  the  cliffs,  and  then  the  cottagers  know  that 
the  sportsmen  have  come  to  the  wilderness,  and  they  wonder  in 
a  dull  way  who  these  strangers  are.  To  the  north  lies  the 
great  North  Sea,  that  even  on  still  days  breaks  with  a  dull, 
rhythmic  sound  upon  the  stretches  of  sand  and  jutting  rocks 
that  form  the  coast-line.  This  little  hollow  is  the  loneliest  of 
places  ;  for  no  ship  can  anchor  off  these  inhospitable  shores, 
iind  the  road  that  skirts  the  coast-line  runs  for  forty  miles  ere 
it  comes  to  a  town.  The  necessaries  of  life  come  hither  in 
strange  ways.  Many,  many  years  ago  a  great  ship  was  driven 
by  the  autumn  gales  on  these  shores.  One  by  one,  till  none 
remained,  the  sailors  were  snatched  from  the  spars  and  dashed 
against  the  cliffs  by  the  remorseless  sea ;  and  they  were 
reverently  laid  in  nameless  graves  in  the  clachan.  The  roof 
of  the  church  is  made  of  the  woodwork  of  that  ship  ;  and  the 
ship-bell,  hung  abo\e  its  door,  now  calls  the  people  to  prayer. 
On  that  day  of  death  long  ago,  as  the  irresistible  waves  dashed 
over  the  doomed  ship,  the  bell  rang  out  its  toll,  and  those  on 
shore  heard  it  above  the  blast.  The  cruel  sea  tolled  it  then  ; 
but  trembling  hands  toll  it  now  when  the  dead  are  brought  and 
laid  to  rest  around  the  weather-beaten  church  in  the  clachan. 

To  the  west  of  the  village  that  nestles  in  the  hollow,  on  a 
hill  stands  the  inn,  which  feels  the  flutter  of  life  only  once  a  day, 
when  the  blown  horses  drag  the  mail-car  up  the  steep  road  that 
leads  to  its  door,  and  a  passenger  or  two  descend  to  refresh 
themselves  and  to  tell  the  world's  news  to  the  lonely  dwellers 
on  the  hill.  From  its  door  one  can  see  wondrous  views  of  the 
sea  that  is  never  still,  and  of  the  great  mountains  to  the  south, 
between  which  there  opens  up  a  long  valley,  through  which  a 
river  flows  fringed  with  straggling  birch  mid  green  fields  of 
loamy  soil.  Looking-  down  from  the  height  on  the  smoke- 
wreathed  cottages,  the  grey-walled  church  in  their  midst,  the 
sheltering  hills  and  the  glimmering  sea  beyond,  it  looks  as  if  the 
spirit  of  unbroken  peace  brooded  over  the  clachan. 

So  1  thought  on  that  summer  day,  when,  an  aimless  wanderer, 
I  alighted  on  the  hill  and  stayed  at  the  old  inn ;  but  I  was  not 
long  there  before  I  learned  that  the  burdens  of  shadowed  lives  and 
sore  hearts  were  here  as  well  as  in  the  restless  city  whence  I 
came.  The  way  in  which  that  knowledge  came  to  me  I  will 
now  tell. 

It  was  a  hot,  still,  cloudless  day — one  of  those  days  on 
which  it  is  useless  to  cast  the  flies  on  the  locks  that  lie  bowered 
in  heather  among  the  hills.  The  inn  was  stifling,  and  I  wandered 
down  to  the  shore,  where  the  stretches  of  sand  were  wet  with 
the  receding  waves.  On  a  sultry  day  a  wave-la\ed  beach  is 
.the  coolest  of  places,  and  I  stood  there  with  great  content, 
wJitching  the  lazy  ground-swell  curling  in  ridges  of  curds  around 
the  bay,  till  suddenly  1  heard  a  short,  hacking  cough  coming 
from  behind  me.  It  was  a  discordant  note  breaking  on  the 
stillness,  and  I  turned  round  to'  see  whence  it  came  ;  but  1  saw 
no  one.  After  a  little,  when  the  wash  of  the  cool  wa\es  at  my 
feet  had  again  stilled  all  my  being,  it  came  again  from  behind — 
that  same  short,  choking  cough.  This  time  I  walked  towards 
the  sand-banks  that  bordered  the  strand  to  see  who  was  there. 
In  a  little  hollow,  with  his  back  reclining  on  a  sand-dune,  basking 
in  the  heat,  I  came  on  a  lad  of  some  eighteen  years,  intently 
reading  a  dog-eared  book.  His  face  was  so  thin  that  the  bones 
stood  out  prominently  beneath  the  white  skin.  His  hair  was 
ruddy,  with  gleams  of  gold  as  the  sun  shone  on  it,  curling 
beneath  his  cap.  His  fingers  were  long  and  wasted,  and  the 
nails,  white  and  transparent,  bent  over  their  tips.  He  rose  as  I 
came  near,  but  I  asked  him  to  sit  still,  and  if  I  might  sit  for  a 
little  beside  him.     To  this  he  assented  with  a  quaint  shyness. 

"What  are  you  reading?"  I  asked,  by  way  of  opening  a 
conversation.     He  handed  me  the  little  brown-covered  book. 


It  was  a  school  edition  of  Tennyson,  and  was  open  at  "(Enone." 
I  read  aloud  the  matchless  opening  lines  :— 

There  lies  n  valv  in  Ida,  lovelier 
Than  ail  the  valleys  of  (he  Ionian  hills. 
The  swimming  vapiur  slo|x-!t  athwart  the  gicn, 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  lo  pine, 
Ami  loiters  slowly  down.     On  cither  hand 
The  lawns  and  meadow   ledges  midway  down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  l>elow  them  roars 
The  long  brook  falling  through  the  cloven  ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 

"These  are  the  lines  I  like  best,"  said  the  lad  in  a  dreamy 
voice,  looking  with  a  wistful  gaze  towards  the  glen  where  the 
river  flowed  into  the  sea.  "  It  seems  as  if  it  were  the  strath  up 
there,  when  the  summer  mists  are  rising  upward  towards  the 
sun,  and  the  great  hills,  clothed  in  their  shimmering  drapery, 
stand  sheltering  it  from  the  winds." 

"Only  there  are  no  cataracts,"  I  said. 

"  Neither  there  are,"  he  resumed  in  a  regretful  voice  ;  "  but 
there  are  deep  pools  in  which  the  shadows  come  and  go,  and 
the  fields  are  full  of  buttercups  and  wild. clover,  and  the  heather 
gleams  crimson  an<l  red  on  the  slopes  above,  and  the  trailing 
mists  are  continually  putting  forth  an  arm,  caressing  it  here  and 
there." 

He  was  no  common  lad  who  could  speak  thus,  while  his 
eyes  lit  up  with  the  poet's  fire  in  them  as  we  talked  of  the  great 
singer  who  had  wedded  thought  and  the  melody  of  words  in 
the  little  brown  book  1  held  in  my  hand.  Here  and  there  I 
read,  and  all  I  read  was  familiar  to  him. 

The  afternoon  was  creeping  on,  and  a  heavy  cloud  drifted 
between  us  and  the  sim.  A  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  sea 
with  the  cold  edge  to  it  which  is  never  lacking  in  the  wind 
of  these  northern  districts.  The  lad  shivered,  and  a  fit  of 
coughing  seized  him  which  shook  his  frail  body.  When  he 
took  his  handkerchief  from  his  mouth,  it  was  spotted  with 
blood. 

"  1  must  be  going  home,"  he  said  ;  and  rising  up,  he  put 
the  paper-covered  book  into  his  inner  pocket  as  if  it  were 
the  most  precious  of  volumes,  and  walked  off  slowly  over  the 
stretch  of  sand  which  lay  between  us  and  the  township  where 
he  lived.  As  he  walked  away  from  me,  1  noticed  how  loosely 
his  homespun  clothes  hung  on  his  wasted  limbs. 

After  that  day  I  often  came  upon  the  lad  with  his  back  to 
the  wind  and  his  face  to  the  sun,  reading  in  sheltered  nooks 
beside  the  sea,  and  little  by  little  I  came  to  know  his  own  short 
story.  His  name  was  .'Man,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Padring 
the  shoemaker,  whose  house  lay  in  the  nook  of  the  bay.  Of 
all  the  stem  faces  there  to  be  seen  in  Skerra,  I'adring's  was 
the  sternest.  His  eyes  were  narrow  and  had  a  hard  look 
in  them.  His  cheeks  were  covered  with  iron-giey  whiskers; 
but  his  chin  and  upper  lip  were  shaven,  showing  a  determined 
mouth.  It  was  he  who  led  the  revolt  in  the  congregation  that 
met  in  the  church  on  the  moor,  when  the  people  took  possession 
of  the  church  and  shut  their  minister  out.  Whereas  the  church 
in  the  clachan  was  well-nigh  empty,  the  church  on  the  moor 
was  full ;  and  I'adring  was  the  leader.  Thcie  he  took  part  in 
the  service  and  expounded  his  doctrines.  Alan  was  I'adring "s 
eldest  son,  and  never  was  son  more  unlike  his  father.  He  was 
a  dreamy  boy  from  his  childhood,  and  his  dreaminess  gained 
him  many  a  Iseating.  Being  the  eldest  in  the  family,  the  duty 
of  herding  the  cows  in  the  evenings  on  the  sweet  grass  that 
grew  between  the  corn-plots  on  the  croft  fell  to  Alan  ;  but  often 
his  mother  would  come  to  the  door  with  her  hands  white  with 
her  baking,  and  she  would  see  the  cows  grazing  in  the  midst 
of  the  corn,  while  .Alan  would  be  standing  motionless  giuing 
on  the  sky,  where  the  clouds  like  sheep-fleeces  were  coming 
athwart  the  setting  sun.  "Alan,  .Man  !"  she  would  cry  ;  and 
.■\lan,  descending  from  heaven  to  earth,  would  rush  to  save  the 
corn.  Mairi  never  reproached  him  more  than  in  the  way 
she  would  call  his  name  ;  but  his  father,  when  he  caught  him 
dreaming  :md  the  cows  pasturing   in   the  com,  used  sterner 
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measures.  The  boy  was  supremely  happy  only  when  he  was 
reading.  Books  were,  alas !  scarce  in  Skerra.  Padring's 
library  consisted  of  only  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Boston's 
"  Fourfold  .State,"  and  a  few  volumes  of  stern  sermons. 
Happily  for  the  boy,  he  one  day  discovered  that  there  was  a 
little  library  of  books  in  the  vestry  of  the  church  in  the  clachan, 
which  some  pious  minister  had  put  there.  The  library  was 
small :  there  were  many  theological  books  in  it  useless  to  a 
boy  ;  but  there  was  also,  like  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness,  an  old 
edition  of  the  Waverley  novels.  The  books  were  to  be  had 
for  Ihe  asking,  and  Alan  devoured  them  one  by  one  as  he  lay 
hid  among  the  sand-dunes,  unseen  by  his  father.  The  world 
grew  wide  on  his  view  as  his  body  lay  softly  on  the  bent,  and 
his  spirit  roamed  through  the  realms  o/  romance  with  princes 
and  heroes  and  ladies  of  fair  renown.  Alan  hid  the  books  so 
carefully  that  it  was  only  once  the  stern  Puritan  caught  his 
son  in  the  act.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  Alan  was  so  absorbed 
in  the  weirdness  of  "  Wolfs  Crag"  that  the  first  sign  he  had  of 
any  one  near  was  his  father's  voice  asking  what  he  was  reading 
on  the  Sabbath  ?  The  boy  could  not  find  a  word  to  reply,  and 
Padring  took  the  book  from  his  hand.  When  its  nature  dawned 
on  him,  Padring  threw  it  down  and  stamped  it  into  the  sand 
with  his  heel. 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  ? "  he  asked  in  a  stern  voice. 

"  From  the  vestry  in  the  church  in  the  clachan,"  answered 
the  trembling  boy. 

"A  worthy  place  for  such  a  book,"  exclaimed  the  irate 
Calvinist.  "  It  is  long  since  the  Gospel  deserted  the  church 
in  the  clachan  ;  little  wonder  they  have  made  it  a  storehouse 
for  lying  books  !  " 

The  next  morning  (for  Padring  would  not  break  the  Sabbath 
by  administering  discipline)  Alan  received  his  last  beating 
from  his  father.  He  was  told  he  would  fare  much  worse  the 
next  time  his  father  caught  him  reading  any  more  of  the 
corrupting  books  from  the  church  which  the  Gospel  had  de- 
serted. But  many  beatings  would  not  keep  Alan  from  the  books; 
which  were  to  his  thirsty  spirit  as  the  wells  of  Elim  to  the 
parched  wanderers  in  the  desert.  He  read  on  as  before  :  only 
Padring  never  caught  him  again. 

Alan  was  now  the  best  scholar  in  the  parish  school,  and  the 
old  master  spoke  enthusiastically  of  his  gifts  to  the  young 
minister  who  preached  in  the  church  where  the  old  ship-bell 
rang  every  Sunday,  summoning  a  congregation  that  never 
came.  "  If  he  only  had  a  chance,  he  could  do  anything,"  said 
the  old  man  ;  and  the  minister  resolved,  if  he  could,  to  help 
Alan.  Alan  was  asked  to  the  manse,  and  the  minister  gave 
him  books  to  read  such  as  he  never  dreamed  of.  Poets  now 
sang  to  him  by  the  sea  ;  historians  narrated  to  him  the  wonders 
of  the  ages  ;  and  the  world  grew,  day  by  day,  brighter  and 
brighter  for  Alan  the  dreamer.  Every  evening  he  went  to  get 
lessons  from  his  new  friend,  and  he  resolved  within  himself  to 
become  a  minister  also.  Having  already  learned  enough  Latin 
to  know  that  "all  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts,"  he  attacked 
the  outposts  of  Greek  with  a  will. 

It  was  the  summer-time  when  these  things  came  about,  and 
Padring  was  away  in  the  south  working  till  the  time  of  harvest. 
At  last  the  com  was  turning  golden  in  the  fields  that  sloped 
down  to  the  sea,  and  Padring  came  home  to  the  reaping. 
When  he  heard  that  .Man  was  going  to  the  minister  for  teach- 
ing, he  frowned ;  when  he  heard  that  Alan,  in  the  gratitude  of 
his  heart,  had  been  going  to  the  minister's  church,  and  that 
sometimes  Main  had  gone  with  him,  he  frowned  deeper  still. 
The  gentle  mother  praised  the  minister,  and  told  how  kind  he 
had  been  to  Alan  and  to  herself  when  her  child  was  ill.  Surely 
it  was  not  wrong  to  go  to  his  church  ! 

"  I  will  go  there  the  first  Sabbath,  and  judge  for  myself,"  said 
Padring.  When  Sunday  came,  Padring  went  with  Alan  to  the 
old  church,  within  whose  walls  he  had  never  worshipped  before ; 
but  what  he  heard  there  was  not  to  his  mind.  The  sermon 
was  a  tender,  mystical  sermon  on  the  love  of  the  All-Father. 
Padring  waited  eageriy  for  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  Father's  love  to  His  own  and  His  love  to  those  outside 
His  elect  ;  but  the  preacher  only  dwelt  on  the  tenderness  of 
His  love  to  those  "out  of  the  way"  ;  for  did  not  the  mother 
love  more  the  child  whose  frailties  made  the  greatest  appeal 
to  her  ? 

"  He  is  not  sound  in  the  faith,"  declared  Padring,  when  he 
got  home.     "  We  will  not  go  near  the  clachan  church  again." 


Alan  was  forbidden  to  go  to  the  manse  any  more,  lest  he 
should  be  led  away  from  the  old  paths.  In  vain  did  he  rebel 
against  his  father's  iron  will.  In  vain  did  he  plead  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  go  on  preparing  himself  for  going  to 
college.     His  father  apprenticed  him  to  a  stonemason. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  year  after  Alan  went  away  to  learn 
his  rough  craft  that  he  returned  with  the  hacking  cough  which 
drew  me  to  his  side  among  the  sand-hills.  The  hopelessness 
which  gnawed  at  his  heart  was  but  poor  armour  against  the 
exposure  to  wind  and  rain  to  which  his  work  consigned  him. 
His  slender  frame  was  not  equal  to  the  toil.  When  he  came 
home,  Mairi  said  that  he  had  come  for  a  week,  as  he  had  a  bad 
cold  ;  but  the  neighbours,  when  they  saw  him,  knew  that  he 
had  come  home  to  die. 

Now  Alan  waited  for  the  strength  that  would  not  return. 
On  the  cold  days  he  crouched  over  the  peat  fire  with  his 
mother's  plaid  around  him,  and  on  the  warm  days  he  lay  on 
the  bent  hillocks  and  read.  The  last  day  I  found  him  there  he 
was  watching  a  white-sailed  brig  sailing  away  towards  the  west. 

"What  do  you  think  death  is?"  was  his  startling  question, 
after  we  had  talked  a  little. 

I,  who  had  never  thought  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 
who  seldom  went  to  church  and  seldom  prayed,  who  had 
thought  life  well  spent  if  I  could  only  get  people  to  read  the 
stories  I  tried  to  write — what  answer  could  I  give  to  the  lad 
who  stood  in  the  valley  where  the  shadows  were  already  falling 
round  him  ? 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say,"  I  answered  lamely.  "  No  man 
has  seen  death  at  any  time." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  he  said.  "  We  see  only  what  death  does. 
Look  at  that  ship  "  (and  he  pointed  to  the  white-sailed  brig). 
"  You  see  it  disappearing,  little  by  little,  below  the  horizon. 
Soon  it  will  be  out  of  sight ;  yet,  though  it  has  entered  what 
is  for  us  the  unseen,  it  is  not  sunk  or  lost.  It  is  sailing  on, 
perhaps  to  brighter  shores.  It  may  be  like  that  with  death. 
Perhaps  death  is  only  the  horizon." 

After  that  day  I  found  him  no  more  among  the  sand-hills 
that  fringe  the  bay.  I  heard  he  had  got  worse,  and  then  I 
heard  he  was  dead.  He  had  sailed  beyond  the  horizon.  As 
I  was  no  longer  a  stranger  to  Mairi,  on  the  day  after  Alan  died 
I  went  to  the  house  and  asked  if  I  might  see  the  last  of  the 
lad  I  had  learned  to  love.  I  was  courteously  asked  to  enter. 
On  a  bed  in  the  inner  room  Alan  lay,  white  and  still,  and  the 
ruddy  locks  still  curled  round  his  brow.  Padring  sat  with 
bowed  head  beside  the  fireplace  ;  the  mother  sat  beside  her 
dead  son,  and  she  was  stroking  his  hair,  while  she  kept  mur- 
muring to  herself,  "  He  is  not  dead  ;  my  beloved  is  not  dead." 

"  No,  Mairi,"  said  the  young  minister,  who  had  been  Alan's 
friend  and  who  sat  near  her,  "  Alan  is  not  dead  :  he  has  only 
entered  into  the  fulness  of  hfe." 

"  You  mean  he  has  gone  to  heaven,"  she  said  eagerly.  "  If 
I  were  sure  of  that,  I  would  be  patient — oh  !  so  patient." 

"Yes,  I  mean  that,"  he  said  slowly  and  tenderly.  "Alan 
had  great  gifts,  and  God  had  a  use  for  them  elsewhere." 

"And  I  was  his  mother,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes  shining. 

It  was  then  that  Padring  lifted  his  head,  which  had  been 
buried  in  his  hands  till  now.  His  face  was  drawn  and  haggard. 
"  Be  quiet,  wife,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  gentler  than  was  his 
wont.  "Neither  Mr.  MacCormic  nor  any  one  else  can  say 
how  it  fares  with  the  dead.  '  God  has  of  His  mere  good 
pleasure  elected  some  to  everlasting  life  ; '  who  these  are  God 
alone  can  tell.  Poor  Alan  is  in  His  hands  ;  we  can  only  submit 
to  His  will." 

Mairi  shrank  at  the  words,  as  if  a  knife  had  pierced  her.  Her 
large  eyes  filled  with  hot  tears,  and  the  look  of  misery  returned 
to  them.  She  ceased  stroking  the  head  of  her  firstborn,  and 
sank  deeper  into  her  chair,  sobbing. 

The  minister  rose  and  went  out  into  the  sunshine,  and  I 
followed  him.  Neither  was  ashamed  that  the  other  saw  him 
brushing  away  a  tear. 

On  the  next  day  they  buried  Alan  in  a  corner  of  the  church- 
yard, where  the  wind  from  the  sea  blows  on  his  grave,  and 
where  the  fine  sand  driven  by  the  gale  falls  softly  over  him 
when  the  breakers  dash  up  on  the  strand  and  the  north  wind 
whirls  through  the  clachan.  An  old  man  with  a  quivering  face 
tolled  the  old  ship-bell  as  they  lowered  him  to  his  rest  ;  the 
beetling  crags  echoed  the  knell,  and  acros-s  the  field  we  could 
hear  the  sob  of  the  sea  washing  the  hollowed  cliffs  along  the  bay. 
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Thyatira   as   It   Is 

BY  MRS.  W.  M.  RAMSAY 


Plioto  by  ytrs.   If.  A/.  Ramsay 


STREET    IN    AK-HISSAR   (THYATIRA) 


THYATIRA  regarded  as  an  ancient  city  is  distinctly 
disappointing.  No  lordly  acropolis  overlooks  the 
town.  There  have  been  no  excavations  to  discover  the 
relics  of  its  forgotten  glory.  A  few  fragments  of  columns 
and  well-cut  stones  decorate  the  graves  in  tree-shaded  but 
neglected  cemeteries,  or  are  built  into  the  mud  walls  of 
Turkish  houses  ;  and  here  and  there  a  bit  of  ancient  pave- 
ment crops  up  among  the  rough  stones  of  the  modern 
streets.  One's  thoughts  seem  to  turn  more  naturally  to  its 
modern  aspect  than  to  the  memory  of  "  old,  unhappy, 
far-off  things,  and  battles  long  ago."  For  Ak-hissar,  as  it 
is  now  called,  although  a 
purely  Turkish  town,  is  one  of 
the  most  favourable  specimens 
of  the  development  that  is 
going  on  in  Western  Asia 
Minor  at  the  present  time. 
Side  by  side  with  the  Turks 
there  is  a  thriving  and  pros- 
perous Christian  community, 
who  make  about  a  third  part 
of  the  population  of  twenty 
thousand,  and  to  whom  the 
great  prosperity  of  the  city  is 
undoubtedly  due. 

The  Greeks,  as  it  is 
customary  to  call  them,  of 
Asia  Minor — the  "Christians  " 
as  they  call  themselves — are 
people  of  the  Greek  religion, 
not  necessarily  of  the  Greek 
race.  The  Greeks  at  Thyatira 
are  no  doubt  descended  partly 
from  the  Macedonian  colony 
.settled  there  in  the  third 
century  li.c,  partly  from  the  '''""" '''  '""'■  "'■  •"■  ""'"""' 


original  Lydian  population  of 
the     city,    and     partly    from 
strangers  of  other  nationalities 
settled  there.     The  difference 
of  religion  divided  the  races 
of  Asia  Minor  in  ancient  times 
as  it  does  now.     Only  in  rare 
cases     did      Christians      and 
pagans  intermarry.  The  Chris- 
tians  were    advised    to     "be 
not  unequally  yoked  with  un- 
believers,"  and    the    "  unbe- 
lievers "     were     as      strongly 
opposed    to    such    marriages. 
But  as   difference  of  religion 
divided    people   even    of   the 
same   blood,  so   sameness   of 
religion     united      people      of 
different  blood,  and  the  native 
Lydian  Christians  of  Thyatira 
became      one     with      the 
Christians  of  any  other  race 
in   the   city — the   Jewish,    for 
example  :  it  is  practically  cer- 
tain   that  there  were  Jews  at 
Thyatira,    though    no    record 
of  them  has  yet  been  found.     It  is  known  that  there  were 
Jewish  citizens  in  Ephesus,  Perganios,  Loadicea,  and  Sardis, 
although  the  messages  to  the  Churches  mention  Jews  only 
at  Smyrna  and  at  Philadelphia.     All  the  Jews  that  were  in 
Asia  Minor  during  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity  either 
became  amalgamated  with  the  other  races  of  the  country 
or   disappeared  in  some  other   way,  for  the  Jews  of  the 
present   day,  as   has   been   remarked  in  a  former   article, 
are  descendants  of  fifteenth-century  refugees   from   Spain. 
The  few  Armenians  now  in  Ak-hissar  are  not  descendants 
of  an  ancient  population,  but  have  come  there  for  business 
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purposes     in     quite     recent 
times. 

The  modern  town  lies  on 
or  close  to  the  site  of  tiie 
nnricnt  one  in  the  lovely 
;inil  fertile  valley  of  the 
(leurdeuk  Chai  (the  ancient 
Lyons),  surrounded  by  or- 
chards and  gardens  so  luxuriant 
that,  arriving  at  the  railway 
station  half  a  mile  away,  one 
can  hardly  see  that  there  is 
a  town  at  all.  And  within 
the  town  as  well  as  around 
it  is  the  same  wild  profusion 
of  greenery.  Trees  grow  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  court- 
yards of  the  houses,  and 
(lowers  bloom  everywhere. 
The  river  flows  by  the  town 
— partly  through  it,  1  think — 
and  there  are  many  smaller 
streams,  some  of  which  trickle 
down  the  streets.  There  is 
besides  a  splendid  water 
supply,  brought  by  an  artificial 
system  from  springs  some  distance  away, 
is  said  to  be  specially  good.  One  of  the 
the  town  is  a  part  of  the  water  system, 
be  seen  in  the  courtyard  of  a  private  house.  It  is  a 
little  open  aqueduct,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  the  same  in  depth,  along  which  a 
stream  of  clear,  cold  water  rushes  with  great  rapidity, 
ilisappearing  with  a  roaring  noise  into  a  big  hole  in  the 
ijround  close  to  the  door  of  the  house.  The  hole,  when 
we  were  there,  was  partly  covered  by  a  couple  of  light 
boards,  upon  which  the  small  children  of  the  house  dis- 
ported with  a  recklessness  that  filled  me  with  anxiety,  but 
which  their  mother  regarded  equanimously.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  this  house  belonged  to  the  man  who  brought 
the  water  to  the  town,  and  that  the  private  supply  of  water, 
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which  no  other  house  in  the  place  possesses,  was  the  reward 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  grateful  citizens.  Firmly  embedded 
in  the  ground  be.side  the  house  is  a  square  stone,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  source  of  the  water  sujiply, 
with  an  inscrijnion  in  Cireek,  dating  from  about  50-150  A. D.: 
"To  the  State  of  Thyatira  Marcus  Antonius  Calata  [gave 
the  aqueduct]  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  parents 
Antonius  dalata  and  Antonia  Pontica,"  etc.  The  work- 
manship of  the  little  aqueduct  is  modern,  as  is  also  the 
house. 

Ak-his.sar  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  carpet-making — 
which  means  not  only  the  weaving  of  carpets,  but  the 
spinning  and  dyeing  of  the  wool,  and  probably  the  growing 
of  the  wool  as  well.  Although  the  carpet  trade  as  it  now 
exists  in  the  town   is  practically  the  creation  of  the  last 

twenty  or  thirty  years,  yet 
carpets  have  been  made  there 
from  time  immemorial,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
manufacture  of  dyed  and 
woven  stuffs  was  one  of  the 
great  industries — probably  the 
chief  industry — of  the  ancient 
city.  In  several  ancient  in- 
scriptions the  "Guild  of 
Dyers "  is  mentioned,  which 
shows  that  these  tradesmen 
were  an  important  i>art  of  the 
community. 

In  Acts  .\vi.  14  it  is  related 
that  a  woman  named  Lydia, 
"a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city 
of  Thyatira,"  having  heard 
Haul  speak,  and  having,  with 
her  household,  been  i>a|)tised 
by  him,  invited  him  and  his 
companions  into  her  house, 
and  insisted  on  their  accepting 
her  hospitality,  'i'hyatira  was 
a  city  of  I.ydia,  and  from  this 
the    "seller    of   purple"   (i.e. 
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purple  Stuffs)  evidently  derived  her  name — or  more  probably 
her  surname,  which  means  in  Greek  simply  "  the  Lydian 
(woman)."  It  is  obvious  that  Lydia  was  in  Philippi  engaged 
in  business,  and  she  was  probably  settled  there  as  an 
agent  for  the  sale  of  "purple"  made  at  Thyatira,  for  she 
is  described  as  a  "seller  of  purple,"  not  as  a  "maker" 
of  it.  The  "  purple "  she  sold  was  what  is  known  to  us 
as  "Turkey  red."  All  red  stuffs  were  called  indiscriminately 
"purple."  But  the  Thyatiran  "purple"  was  dyed  with 
madder-root,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  and  was  quite  different 
from  the  "Tyrian  purple,"  which  was  coloured  by  a  dye 
obtained  from  a  certain  shell-fish. 

The  account  of  Lydia  in  Acts,   though  brief,  gives  a 
vivid  impression  of  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic  woman. 
I  like  to  think  that  afterwards  she  may  have  returned  to 
her  native  city  and  helped  to 
found  the  Church  there. 

During  a  recent  visit  to 
Ak-hissar  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
principal  carpet  manufacturer 
of  the  town,  M.  Antonio 
Tsimeris,  known  familiarly 
as  "M'sieu — or  Kyrios — An- 
donaki."  The  family  surname 
is  a  recent  innovation  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  where  it  exists  is 
not  familiarly  used  among  the 
less  Europeanised  peoples. 
M'sieu  Andonaki  is  quite  a 
young  man,  a  Greek  by  race 
and  of  the  best  type,  in- 
telligent and  well  educated, 
kind  and  hospitable.  Our 
stay  in  his  house  gave  us  an 
interesting  glimpse  into  the 
family  life  of  the  well-to-do 
Creek  of  the  inland  cities  of 
Turkey,  who  is  reaping  the 
advantages  of  the  spread  of 
•education  and  European  ideas.  greek 


M'sieu  Andonaki  took  us 
to  see  the  carpet-weaving — 
really  a  most  interesting  sight. 
In  Ak-hissar  it  is  almost 
entirely  Greeks  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  trade,  and  the 
weaving  is  done  by  the 
women  and  girls.  The  looms 
are  all  hand-looms,  and  the 
people  work  at  their  own 
homes,  as  was  the  custom 
with  weavers  in  our  own 
country  when  hand-loom 
weaving  was  still  in  vogue. 
Where  a  large  carpet  is  being 
woven,  as  many  as  six  or 
eight  women  and  girls  will  be 
at  work  on  it,  seated  in  a 
row  on  a  long,  low  bench 
before  the  big  loom.  They 
work  with  amazing  rapidity 
. — at  least,  when  admiring 
strangers  are  looking  on — ■ 
and  on  this  occasion  the 
workers  cleverly  played  the 
Turkish  rataplan  with  the 
heavy  wooden  implements,  like  unnatural  hands,  used  to 
beat  down  the  brightly  coloured  wools  into  their  place 
in  the  pattern.  We  went  to  see  them  on  a  day  that 
chanced  to  be  dedicated  to  some  saint,  so  the  workers 
were  having  a  holiday,  and  only  went  to  ihe  looms  for 
our  benefit.  The  people  of  Ak-hissar  are  on  the  whole 
exceedingly  good-looking,  but  the  Greek  women  and  girls 
are  specially  pretty.  They  have  the  brightest  of  eyes, 
healthy,  rosy  complexions,  and  glossy,  abundant  hair, 
varying  in  tint  from  the  deepest  brown-black — not  blue- 
black — to  golden.  The  hair  is  worn  plaited  in  two  or  more 
tails,  and  the  girls  and  younger  women  wear  a  bright  ribbon 
tied  round  their  head.  The  married  women  wear,  in  place 
of  the  ribbon,  a  little  handkerchief,  which  they  sometimes 
adjust    in    a   wonderfully    coquettish   and    becoming   style. 
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The  young  wife  of  our  host,  for  example,  wore  a  tiny 
kerchief  of  pink  gauze,  fringed  with  silver,  that  covered 
only  the  crown  of  her  head,  and  was  tied  at  the  back 
under  her  two  long,  thick  plaits.  The  "  divided  skirt "  is 
still  the  fashionable  dress,  and  the  corset  is  unknown. 

The  only  remaining  monument  of  the  early  Christianity 
of  Thyatira,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  Byzantine  Church 
of  St.  Sophia.  The  dedication  of  churches  to  "  Saint 
Sophia"  was  common  in  Asia  Minor  during  Byzantine 
times.  It  is  probably  superfluous  to  mention  that  "  Sophia  " 
was  not  the  name  of  some  pious  or  holy  person,  but  that 
such  churches  were  dedicated  to  the  "  Divine  Wisdom." 
A  good  many  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  and  some  of 
them  are  even,  like  the  great  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  in  a  comparatively  good  state  of  preservation. 
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TURKISH  CEMETERY  ON   SITE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CITY 


Considering  that  they  have 
J)een  for  so  many  centuries 
in  the  pos!ies.siun  of  the 
Turks,  whose  very  last 
thought  would  be  to  prevent 
the  natural  decay  of  anything, 
this  says  much  for  the  sub- 
stantial quality  of  the  material 
used  in  building  them,  and 
for  the  excellence  of  their 
architecture. 

St.  Sophia  of  Thyatira  is 
now,  like  its  namesakes  at 
Constantinople  and  elsewhere, 
used  as  a  mosque  by  the 
Turks,  who  have  added  to  it 
a  minaret.  The  church  is 
in  a  wofully  dilapidated  con- 
dition. The  massive  walls, 
several  feet  in  thickness,  are 
cracked  in  many  places,  and 
from  one  crevice  high  up 
grows  a  wild  fig-tree,  seven 
or  eight  feet  high,  and  with 
wide-spreading  branches.  The 
"  sacred  precinct,"  enclosed 
by  a  tumble-down  wall,  is  a  wilderness  of  weeds  and 
nettles  and  wild  shrubbery,  among  which  are  scattered  all 
sorts  of  nondescript  dirt  and  rubbish,  the  refuse  apparently 
of  many  generations. 

We  were  surprised  to  observe  that  the  pointed  roof  of 
the  minaret  was  finished  by  a  metal  ornament  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  enclosed  within  two  circles.  M'sieu  Andonaki 
was  with  us ;  and  while  we  were  looking  up  at  the  incon- 
gruous symbol,  and  thinking  how  curious  it  was  that  the 
Muezzin  should  call  the  Faithful  to  prayer  from  beneath  its 
very  shadow,  a  number  of  the  Faithful  themselves,  including 
the  white-turbaned  Imam,  joined  us.  They  listened  with 
murmurs  of  approval  while  M'sieu  Andonaki  explained  that 
the  cross  was  permitted  to  remain,  because,  if  it  were 
removed,   the  whole   building   would   immediately  fall   to 

pieces !  Our  expressions  of 
astonishment  at  this  appeared 
to  afford  them  much  gratifica- 
tion, and  they  eagerly  invited 
us  to  inspect  a  still  greater 
marvel.  Inside  the  church, 
which  is  circular  in  shape, 
is  a  single  column  of  black 
marble,  standing  against  the 
wall,  which,  they  informed  us, 
was  in  the  habit  of  "weep- 
ing" whenever  a  Christian 
entered  the  edifice.  In  this 
way  it  shows  its  memory  of 
the  past,  and  testifies  its 
sorrow  for  the  present  urt- 
happy  position  of  the  church  ! 
It  is  a  perfectly  plain  and 
rather  stumpy  column,  and 
except  for  its  isolation  (for  it 
seems  to  have  no  business 
where  it  is),  and  for  its  super- 
natural sensitiveness,  would 
hardly  attract  attention.  Some 
of  the  Turks— or  rather 
all     of     them — immediately 
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examined    the    column,    rub- 
bing it  with  their  hands,  and 

declared    that    our    presence 

had  had  the  usual  effect,  and 

that  the  stone  was  assuredly 

wet !     "  Look   at   my   hand," 

cried    the    Imam,    spreading 

his    palm    to    my    admiring 

gaze.     "  See,  it  is  wet !     Feel 

it.     And  feel  the  column  for 

yourself — it    weeps!"      His 

hand  was  certainly  damp  ;  so 
was  the  column.  It  is  true 
that  the  weather  was  warm, 
and  we  were  all  rather  hot, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
maintain  that  the  moisture 
in  either  case  came  from  the 
marble.  At  the  same  time, 
if  any  one  likes  to  believe 
that  it  did,  I  have  no  desire 
to  try  to  disillusion  him. 
The  most  marvellous  thing 
about  the  affair  is  that 
Mohammedans  should  re- 
cognise, and  so  calmly  accept, 

the  fact  that  the  mosque  in  which  they  pray,  having  been 
a  Christian  church,  is  still  under  the  protection  of  the 
old  religion ;  but  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Anatolian  Turk  in  ordinary  circumstances  towards 
Christianity — a  place  that  was,  or  still  is,  held  sacred  by 
the  Christians  is  commonly  sacred  also  to  the  Turks. 

To  this  neglected  spot  the  Greek  Church  of  St.  Nicholas 
was  in  striking  contrast.  It  is  a  handsome  and  substantial 
building,  and  everything  about  it  was  neat  and  clean  and 
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in  excellent  repair.     Close  by  the    church  is  a  big  Greek 
school,  which  shows  the  same  signs  of  prosperity. 

The  message  to  the  Church  in  Thyatira  threatened 
destruction  to  a  certain  section  of  the  Church,  and  promised 
a  glorious  future  to  "  the  rest."  The  threat  seems  to 
have  been  fulfilled ;  but  is  the  promise  not  in  course 
of  fulfilment  also?  In  His  sight  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in 
the  night. 


The  Great  Commandment 


BY    THE    LORD    ARCHBISHOP    OF    CANTERBURY 


'"T^HOU  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
\.  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind."  This  is  the  great  commandment,  because  all 
others  flow  from  it,  and  the  power  to  obey  all  others  is 
found  in  it.  A  religious  or  even  a  moral  life  which  has 
not  the  love  of  God  at  the  bottom  will  inevitably  end  in 
one  of  two  ways  :  either  at  last  it  will  wither  up  and 
become  mechanical;  or  else  it  will  compel  a  man  to  feel 
his  need  of  something  deeper,  and  will  thus  bring  him 
to  seek  that  love  of  God  without  which  his  spiritual  life 
cannot  go  on.  In  one  way  or  another  no  doubt  we  may 
go  on  long  without  a  distinct  perception  of  the  want. 
We  may  go  on  serving  God  as  slaves  would  serve  a 
taskmaster,  doing  what  we  are  bid,  and  watching  our 
steps,  lest  we  stray  into  forbidden  paths.  But  the  heart 
is  never  fully  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  life,  and  we  are 
sure  to  find  it  out  sooner  or  later.  While  trials  are 
quite  within  our  strength  we  may  meet  them  with  no 
other  armour  than  the  resolute  determination  to  do  right. 
But  times  come  to  every  Christian  when  such  resolution, 
however  fixed,  is  not  enough,  times  when  we  need  the 
power   of    a    supernatural    presence ;    times    come    when 


nothing  can  enable  us  to  bear  our  burden  but  the  sense 
that  we  have  a  more  than  earthly  love  to  comfort  us ; 
times  come  when  temptations  are  so  alluring  that  nothing 
but  affection  can  keep  us  straight,  and  if  we  have  not 
the  power  to  say,  "  I  will  not  do  this  because  God  who 
loves  me  will  be  grieved  if  I  do,"  a  fall  is  inevitable. 
There  are  men,  no  doubt,  who  are  comparatively  slow 
to  feel  this.  There  are  men  who  have  a  much  keener 
sense  of  right  than  they  have  of  love  :  men  who  more 
naturally  obey  a  law  than  love  a  person,  though  that  person 
be  Divine :  men  who  have  a  delight  in  doing  right  because 
it  is  right,  and  not  because  it  is  the  will  of  God.  It  is 
possible  that  such  men  may  long  continue  their  steady 
service  without  any  sense  of  anything  lacking.  But  it 
will  not  be  so  always.  Assuredly  even  in  them  at  last 
will  rise  up  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  God's  holiness 
and  goodness,  and  they  will  feel  powerfully  drawn  towards 
Him  who  is  the  very  Law  of  Holiness  in  His  own  person ; 
and  they  too,  at  last,  will  learn,  partly  by  their  failures, 
but  partly,  too,  by  -their  steady  obedience,  that  there  is 
no  spiritual  power  in  the  human  soul  equal  to  the  love 
of  God. 
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CHRISTIAN    liNDKAVOUK    TOPICS 


INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M. a. 

Feb.  3. —  The  First  Persecution  (Act.s  iv.   1-22) 

Diocletian,  tlie  last  and  worst  of  the  Roman  persecuting 
emperors,  observed  tliat  the  more  he  soujjht  to  blot  out  the 
Name  of  Christ  the  more  legible  it  became,  and  that  whatever 
of  Christ  he  thought  to  eradicate  took  deeper  root  and  rose 
higher  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  This  was  so  in  the 
first  persecution,  and  has  been  witnessed  times  without  number 
since  then.  The  burning  of  'I'yndalc's  liible,  so  far  from 
effacing  the  memory  of  it,  stirred  up  an  intense  and  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  book.  Beaton  thought  to  suppress  the 
Scottish  Reformation  by  killing  Patrick  Hamilton ;  but  a 
"merry  gentleman,"  as  Knox  calls  him,  advised  the  Bishop, 
if  he  had  any  more  to  burn,  to  do  it  in  low  cellars,  for  "  the 
rcik  of  Maister  Patrik  Hammyltoun  hes  infected  as  many  as 
it  blew  upoun." 

The  physician,  says  Spencer,  letteth  a  man  bleed  by  the 
application  of  leeches  ;  but  the  physician's  ends  are  one  thing, 
and  the  leeches'  ends  are  another  Jthing.  Such  is  the  difference 
between  God's  ends  and  wicked  men's  ends  in  the  persecution 
of  His  own  people. 

Feb.  9. —  The  Sin  of  Lyine^  {Acls  iv.  vz — v.  11) 
.A.  little  newsboy,  to  sell  his  paper,  told  a  lie.  The  matter 
came  up  in  the  Sunday  school.  "  Would  you  tell  a  lie  for 
a  penny  ? "  asked  a  teacher  of  one  of  her  boys.  "  No,  ma'am," 
he  answered  very  decidedly.  "  For  sixpence  ?  "  "  No,  ma'am." 
''  For  a  shilling  ? "  "  No,  ma'am."  "  For  a  thousand  ? "  Dick 
was  staggered  ;  a  thousand  shillings  looked  big— what  a  lot 
of  things  it  would  buy  !  While  he  was  thinking,  another  boy 
behind  him  called  out,  "  No,  ma'am."  "Why  not.'"  asked  the 
teacher.  "  Because,  when  the  thousand  shillings  are  all  gone, 
and  all  the  things  they've  got  with  them  are  gone  too,  the  i.e 
is  there  all  the  same"  answered  the  boy. 

Aristotle,  the  Greek  philosopher,  was  asked  what  a  man 
could  gain  by  uttering  falsehoods.  "  Not  to  be  credited  when 
he  shall  tell  the  truth,"  Aristotle  replied.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  read  of  Petrarch,  the  Italian  poet,  how  once  he  was 
summoned  as  a  witness,  and  offered  in  the  usual  manner  to 
take  the  oath  before  the  court  of  justice.  But  the  judge  closed 
the  book  and  said,  "As  for  you,  Petrarch,  your  ivord  is 
sufficient." 


Feb.   \b.~The  Second  Persecution  (Acts  v.  25-42) 
"  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men  "  (v.  29). 


It  is 


told  of  a  clergyman  who  for  some  time  had  been  a  missionary 
in  India,  that,  meeting  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  think  it  useless  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  India. 
■'  Sir,"  said  Wellington,  "  have  you  not  received  your  orders  ? — 
'  Go   ye   into  all  the  world,  and   preach  the  Gospel   to   e^'ery 

leature.'" 
"  Rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame 
for  His  Name  "  (v.  41).     Give  other  instances  of  this  joy.     Paul 

nd'.Silas  sang  praises  in  the  prison  at  midnight  (Acts  .\vi.  25). 
'  'olycarp  of  Smyrna,  martyred  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second 

cntury,  cried  out  just  before  his  death,  "  O  Father  of  Thy 

iL-loved  and  blessed  Son,  Jesus  Christ!  I  bless  Thee  that 
I  hou  hast  counted  me  worthy  of  this  day  and  this  hour,  to 
receive  my  portion  in  the  number  of  the  martyrs."  One  of 
tlie  imprisoned  reformers  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  of  England 
wrote  :  "A  prisoner  for  Christ  !  What  is  this  for  a  poor  worm.' 
Such  honour  have  not  all  the  saints.  Both  the  degrees  which 
I  took  in  the  University  have  not  set  me  so  high  as  the  honour 
of  becoming  a  prisoner  of  the  Lord." 

Feb.  23. — The  Arrest  of  Stephen  (.Acts  vi.   1-15) 

Describe  some  other  notable  arrests.  First  and  above  all, 
there  is  the  arrest  of  Jesus  in  the  garden.  There  is  the  arrest  of 
William  Tyndale  in  the  street.  It  was  in  Antwerp,  and  Tyndale 
was  on  his  way  to  dine  with  a  supposed  friend  when  he  was 
waylaid.  And  there  is  the  arrest  of  the  Scotch  martyr  George 
Wishart  in  the  house. 


Fkb. 


By  Rev. 
2.-C.  E. 


H.  Elvet  Lewi.s 


-Future 


Day  (2is/  liirthdtty) :  Past- 
( Psalm  cxxvi.  1-6) 

"The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us."  But  that  is  a 
good  reason  for  our  expecting  Him  to  do  still  greater  things 
for  us.  When  the  prodigal  son  had  his  father's  ring  placed 
on  his  finger,  were  not  the  feast  and  the  home  guaranteed 
to  him  at  the  same  time.'  When  (iod  asked  the  children 
of  Israel  to  "devote"  all  that  they  took  in  Jericho,  it  was 
partly  to  warn  them  from  being  satisfied  too  soon— lest  they 
should  forfeit  the  riches  of  Canaan  for  the  sajcc  of  enjoying 
the  wealth  of  one  city.  Let  God's  past  and  present  mercies 
be  "  in-lets  to  future  mercies." 

Aspire,  break  bounds !  I  say,  '  ' 

Kndeavour  to  be  good,  and  belter  siill, 
And  best !     Success  is  nought,  endeavour's  all. 

Feb.  9. —  The  Pathway  of  Peace  (John  xiv.  25-31  ;  Isa.  xxvi.  3) 

When  Jesus  Christ  gives  His  peace  to  the  believer.  He 
keeps  guard  over  what  He  has  given.  Joseph  gave  to  his 
father  the  land  of  Goshen,  but  he  gave  also  his  promise, 
"Thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me  .  .  .  and  there  will  I  nourish 
thee."  So  does  Christ,  in  giving  the  promise  of  His  peace 
within  the  heart,  fix  His  dwelling  there,  and  furnish  all  the 
provisions  of  the  house  which  He  has  made  His  own. 

The  wild  winds  that  rend  the  sails  and  torment  the  ship 
are  not  able  to  make  the  needle  forget  the  Pole.  So  is  the 
mind  that  is  stayed  on  God  restful  in  the  midst  of  all  troubles. 
Daniel  was  conscious  of  the  peril  that  threatened  him,  he 
"  knew  that  the  writing  was  signed,"  when  he  opened  his 
windows  toward  Jerusalem  and  prayed  "as  he  did  aforetime." 
He  had  armed  himself  with  God  ;  and  no  Darius,  no  ravening 
lion,  could  hurt  that  shining  armour. 


Feb.   16. — Tempted  and  Tried  (James  i.  12-27) 

The  man  himself— the  state  of  his  heart— decides  whether 
an  opportunity  shall  become  a  temptation  or  a  trial  only. 
Food,  when  it  was  not  really  needed,  tempted  Eve  ;  food, 
when  needed,  tried  but  did  not  tempt  Christ  in  the  wilderness. 
What  became  a  temptation  to  David  was  a  trial  only  to  Joseph 
through  the  pureness  of  his  heart.  The  railing  of  a  maid  was 
too  much  for  Peter  in  the  high  priest's  palace  ;  but  the  railing 
of  the  entire  council  was  not  too  much  for  him  a  few  weeks 
later. 

"  I  find,"  says  Tholuck,  "  in  all  Christians  who  have  passed 
through  much  tribulation  a  certain  quality  of  ripeness,  which 
I  am  of  opinion  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  school.  Just 
as  a  certain  degree  of  solar  heat  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
finest  sorts  of  fruit  to  perfection,  so  is  the  fiery  trial  indis- 
pensable for  ripening  the  inner  man.  Claudius  calls  the 
Christian  who  has  been  subjected  to  it  'the  man  with  the 
moonbeam  on  his  face' — because  the  strangeness  of  the  face 
is  due  to  the  night  of  adversity." 

Feb.  2'i.— Obedience  (1  Sam.  xv.  10-23) 

Obedience  is  a  sacrifice — better,  because  more  profound 
than  any  other  sacrifice  can  be.  "  It  is  much  easier,"  Matthew 
Henry  remarks,  "to  bring  a  bullock  or  a  lamb  to  be  burnt 
upon  the  altar,  than  to  bring  every  high  thought  into  obedience 
to  God,  and  the  will  subject  to  His  will."  Sacrifice  is  as  the 
presents  which  Hiram  sent  to  Solomon  ;  but  obedience  is 
like  the  artist  whom  he  sent  (2  Chron.  ii.  13,  14),  to  remain 
in  Jerusalem  and  do  the  finest  work  of  the  Temple — for 
obedience  is  a  living  power,  which  returns  from  every  altar 
stronger  than  when  it  went. 

When  an  officer  of  Engineers  urged  that  the  directions 
he  had  received  were  impossible  to  execute,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  replied,  "Sir,  I  did  not  ask  your  opinion;  I  gave 
you  my  orders,  and  I  expect  them  to  be  obeyed." 
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CHAPTER   VHI 
{Continued) 

OH,  father,"   said   Cherry,  dancing   up  and   down 
excitement,  "Miss  Arnold   is   the   very  nicest 
in  the  world— isn't  she?" 

But  Colonel  St.  Leger  did  not  express  an  opinion 
back  to  his  newspaper  and  pipe. 

The  days  seemed  to  crawl  to  Cherry  now. 
never  come  ? 

"  WTiy  doesn't  she  ask  us  ?"  said  Phil,  a  little  discontentedly, 
when  Saturday  arrived.  "  It's  awfully  slow  in  the  country  here. 
1  wish  I  was  back  at  Dr.  Burton's  again." 

"  It's  because  we  have  a  secret  that  1  am  going  to  her,"  said 
Cherry  importantly.  "  And  it's  a  secret  that  would  be  no  good 
to  boys,  for  they  couldn't  do  it." 

"But  I  could,"  cried  Bonnie;  "and  I  wants  to  come, 
Cherry." 

"  Well,  I've  got  some  news,"  said  Stacy  consolmgly.  "  I've 
just  heard  a  new  parson  is  coming  to  the  Vicarage,  and  I  believe 
there's  a  family.  Hastings  told  me  just  now,  for  he  walked  up 
with  the  parson  himself  to  the  Vicarage  gate." 
"  But  we've  got  a  clergyman,"  said  Cherry. 
"  He's  ill.  Look  how  he  croaks  in  church  \  He  is  ordered 
abroad  by  the  doctors,  and  this  one  is  coming  in  his  stead. 
Phil  and  1  mean  to  go  and  see  the  furniture  arrive  this  after- 
noon ;  and  Bonnie,  you  can  come  with  us  if  you're  very  good. 
Cherry  will  just  miss  it." 

There  was  a  little  satisfaction  in  his  tone.  The  boys  could 
not  forgive  Cherry  for  "  taking  up  with  a  stranger,"  as  they 
expressed  it,  and  forsaking  them.  But  Cherry  did  not  heed 
their  words.     She  departed  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

Miss  Arnold  received  her  with  much  pleasure,  and  led  her 
into  her  pretty  morning-room,  where  a  round  table  was  drawn 
up  to  the  window,  upon  which  were  laid  piles  of  cotton  and 
merino. 

"  I've  brought  my  thimble,"  said  Cherry,  diving  into  her 
pocket  and  producing  it  as  she  spoke. 

"  That  is  right.  Now  we  have  to  work  hard.  Jane  has  cut 
out  everything,  and  tacked  most  of  it  together,  for  1  am  as 
ignorant  as  you  are.  Don't  you  think  we  might  begin  one  of 
the  little  frocks  ?  " 

Cherry  was  only  too  pleased ;  she  settled  herself  down  in  a 
low  chair  by  the  open  French  window,  and  threaded  her  needle 
with  much  importance.  Miss  Arnold  handed  her  a  little  blue 
skirt  to  seam,  and  took  a  red  one  herself  She  began  telling 
Cherry  some  funny  reminiscences  of  her  own  childhood,  and 
half  an  hour  passed  very  pleasantly.  Then  Cherry's  fingers 
grew  hot  and  sticky  ;  her  thread  began  to  knot ;  she  pricked 
herself ;  flies  would  tickle  the  back  of  her  neck  ;  she  got 
fidgety  and  restless,  and  at  last  long  sighs  escaped  her. 
Miss  Arnold  looked  up. 

"  You  are  looking  quite  warm,  dear,  and  I  am  longing  to  be 
out  in  the  air.  Let  us  bring  our  work  out  into  the  garden,  and 
find  a  shady  corner  on  the  lawn. 

,  This  was  a  delightful  change,  but  there  were  many  inter- 
ruptions. Oscar  came  up  and  wanted  a  game  of  play.  Miss 
Arnold  chased  him  across  the  lawn  and  tied  him  up  ;  then  in  a 
few  minutes  she  declared  that  they  must  have  some  fruit  to  eat, 
and  she  took  Cherry  off  to  pick  some  red  currants.  Their  hands 
required  washing  after  that,  and  they  seemed  to  get  very  little 
work  done  before  afternoon  tea  arrived. 

"  I  don't  think  I  like  work  much — do  you.  Cherry  ? "  said  Miss 
Arnold,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"  Oh  no,"  sighed  Cherry  ;  "  do  you  think  mine  is  very 
bad  ?  " 

The  little  blue  skirt  seemed  to  be  losing  its  freshness  as  she 
held  it  up  anxiously  for  inspection. 

"  I  don't  think  either  of  us  would  take  a  prize  for  fine  needle- 
work," said  Miss  Arnold,  looking  at  it  comically.  "  1  think  you 
take  too  many  stitches.  Cherry,  and  I  take  too  few  :  Still,  I 
think  we  must  persevere  a  little  longer.  It  is  real  hard  work 
to — isn't  it .' 


"Yes,"  assented   Cherry  heartily;   "but  it's    Bible  work— 
isn't  it?"' 

"I  suppose  it  is.  Does  that  comfort  you?  There  now,  I 
have  hemmed  this  inside  out  !  What  a  duffer  I  am,  to  be 
sure  1  Oh  !  why  wasn't  I  taught  how  to  work  properly  ?  " 
"Weren't  you?"  asked  Cherry,  with  interest. 
"  No— well— in  a  kind  of  way  I  was.  But  I  never  would 
work.  I  always  hated  it.  And  from  the  time  I  left  school 
I  never  touched  it.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  get  through  our 
pile  very  fast,  little  woman  !  Do  you  think  you  could  take 
some  home  with  you  ?  If  we  could  both  do  a  little  every  day, 
and  have  a  regular  afternoon  for  it  every  Saturday,  we  should 
accomplish  a  good  deal." 

"Yes,  I  could  do  it  at  home,"  said  Cherry  slowly;  "but 
it  wouldn't  be  a  secret  if  the  boys  knew." 

"  Oh  yes  it  would,  if  you  didn't  tell  them  what  it  was  you  were 
making,  and  who  it  was  for.    There  !    Now  let  us  stop.    We  are 
ijoth  tired  out.     Would  you  like  to  take  some  home  ?  " 
"  Yes,  please." 

Visions  of  the  boys  and  Bonnie  racing  through  the  green 
meadows  when  lessons  were  over,  and  of  herself  sewing  away 
in  the  hot,  close  schoolroom,  flitted  before  Cherry's  eyes.  She 
bravely  stifled  all  regret  in  her  tone,  but  Miss  Arnold  suddenly 
seized  hold  of  her  and  kissed  her. 

"  You  are  a  little  trump,  Cherry  !  We  both  hate  it— don't 
we  ?  But  we're  going  to  do  it,  and  carry  it  through,  and  clothe 
a  whole  family  before  we  finish  !  And  we  can  truly  say  that  we 
have  not  been  '  cumbering '  this  afternoon ! " 

Cherry's  eyes  shone.  She  was  tired— very  tired  ;  but  what 
did  that  matter  ?  She  wondered  vaguely  how  much  work  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  first  appearance  of  fruit  on  a  tree. 

"  It  will  be  like  one  small  cherry,  perhaps,  if  I  work  hard  and 
never  grumble  for  two  Saturdays  more,"  she  said  to  herself  ;  and 
she  went  home  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

CHAPTER  IX 
Some  New  Playfellows 
"  There's  a  baby,  and  three  small  girls,  and  a  big  girl,  and  a 
boy  about  my  size,"  said  Stacy  that  evening  at  tea.     "  Phil  and 
I  saw  them  arrive,  and  they're  sure  to  be  in  church  to-morrow." 
"And  I  spoke  to  the  boy,"  said  Phil.     "  His  name  is  Angus, 
and   his   father   teaches  him  lessons.      He  must  be  rather  a 
muff." 

"  Where  did  you  see  him  ?  "  asked  Cherry. 
"  1  was  buying  some  string  at  the  post-office,  and  he  came  to 
post  a  letter.     He's  rather  a  seedy-looking  chap — at  least  his 
clothes  are  ;  but  he  knows  how  to  carpenter  a  bit  I  " 
This  was  a  great  recommendation  in  Phil's  eyes. 
"  I'm  glad  there  are  some  little  girls,"  said  Cherry. 
"  Yes,"  said  Bonnie  eagerly.     "  May  I  nod  to  them  in  church, 
Cherry  ?     I  think  dear  God  would  let  me  just  this  once  !  " 

Bonnie  had  scandalised  her  more  sedate  sisterby  her  system 
of  nodding  to  every  one  in  church  with  whom  she  had  the 
slightest  acquaintance.  When  taken  to  task  about  it,  she  said 
pitifully  : 

"  But  how  will  they  know  that  I  knows  them  ? " 
"  You  oughtn't  to  know  anybody  but  God  in  church,"  was  the 
crushing  reply.     And  now  Cherry  hastened  to  say,  "  You  haven't 
got  to  nod  to  them  anywhere,  Bonnie,  for  you  don't  know  them 
at  all." 

"  But  I  shall  know  them  to-morrow,"  Bonnie  returned.  "  I've 
seen  them  all,  and  of  course  I  shall  know  them  again  ;  and  two 
little  girls  were  just  the  same  as  the  other,  and  they  had  curls 
like  me." 

It  was  not  surprising,  after  this  conversation,  that  the  little 
St.  Legers'  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Vicarage  pew  throughout 
the  service  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Allan,  the  new  clergyman,  was  a  tall,  thin,  weary-lookmg 
man,  with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  soft,  pleasant  voice.  His  sermon 
was  so  simple  that  even  Cherry  listened  and  understood  ;  but 
her  attention  was  rather  distracted  by  all  the  young  faces 
opposite  her.     Colonel  St.  Leger  had  sittings  in  the  chancel, 
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facing  the  Vicar's  family,  so  there  was  everj'  opportunity  for 
mutual  inspection. 

A  sweet-faced  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  came  first ;  next  to 
her  sat  a  little  girl  of  four,  in  white  frock  and  sun-bonnet  ;  then 
two  girls  about  Bonnie's  size,  who  were  evidently  twins  ;  and  then 
ilic  boy  already  mentioned  by  Phil.  Mrs.  Allan  was  not  there. 
.\s  they  left  the  church,  the  little  St.  Legcrs  passed  them. 
Konnie  could  not  resist  turning  round  and  smiling  seraphically 
into  their  faces  ;  and  her  smiles  were  promptly  returned. 

She  was  very  busy  telling  her  father  all  about  them  that 
afternoon  in  the  garden.  He  was  in  the  verandah  as  usual,  but 
he  did  not  seem  best  pleased  at  her  recital. 

"  I  cannot  have  any  more  children  running  about,"  he  said 
.1  little  testily.  "  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  make  friends 
with  them  at  all." 

"  But,  father,  they  is  really  very  nice.  I  do  wish  you  had  sat 
in  church  and  looked  at  them.  The  two  little  girls  I  like  were 
dressed  in  blue  cotton  frocks,  and  their  hair  was  rough  and 
tangly  like  mine.  When  are  you  coming  to  church,  father.' 
How  soon  will  you  be  well  enough  ? " 

"Not  just  yet." 

''  Cherry  says  it  is  wicked  to  laugh  in  church.  She  says  I 
oughtn't  to  smile.  Doesn't  God  like  to  see  peoples  smile .'  Do 
you  think  He  tells  the  angels  not  to  do  it  ?" 

Bonnie  seldom  waited  for  answers  to  her  questions.  She 
>  (intinued  : 

"  Father  dear,  will  you  read  ine  about  that  poor  little  tree 
to-day  ?    You  said  you  would  on  Sunday." 

"  But  you  made  me  read  it  to  you  last  Sunday,"  objected  the 
Colonel. 

"  Yes,  but  I  wants  to  hear  it  again.  1  loves  it.  I  will  go 
and  fetch  you  the  Bible." 

She  knew  where  her  fathef  kept  her  mother's  Bible  ;  and  she 
laid  it  on  his  knee  reverently. 

The  Colonel  turned  over  the  leaves. 

"  I  didn't  bargain  for  this  every  Sunday,"  he  muttered  to 

!      himself.     He  found  the  passage,  and  read  it  slowly  through. 

Bonnie's  head   was   in   constant   motion   during   the   reading, 

sometimes  shaking  it  pitifully,  sometimes  nodding  approvingly. 

" '  This  year  also  ! ' "  she  repeated.     "  '  And  if  it  bear  fruit, 

well  ;   and   if  not   then,   after   that    thou    shalt   cut   it  down.' 

I      Cherry's  little  tree  is  being  left,  isn't  it,  father  ?    Will  you  go  and 

tell  A.  B.C.  to  cut  it  down,  if  it  doesn't  have  any  fruit  next  year  ?" 

Then,  after  a  pause,  she  said  : 

"  Did  you  know  you  was  a  tree,  father  ? — and  Cherr)'  and 
me  and  everybody?  Cherry  says  we  are,  and  she  says  Miss 
.\rnold  is  a  tree,  too  !  What  kind  of  a  tree  do  you  like  to  be, 
f.ilher  ?  Will  you  purtend  to  be  a  cumber  tree,  and  Dl  come 
and  talk  about  cutting  you  down  ?  " 

She  danced  away  to  the  end  of  the  verandah  ;  then  came 
back,  stamping  down  her  little  feet  heavily  on  the  pavement. 

"  I've  come  to  look  for  fruit  on  this  tree  of  mine,"  she 
■  ommenced,  in  a  very  gruff  tone  ;  "it  has  been  growing  and 
growing,  and  it's  quite  a  big  old  tree,  and  it  hasn't  had  one 
Iruit  on  it  ever  since  I  put  it  here,  and  I'm  very  much  afraid  it's 
a— a  cumber  tree  ! " 

She  paused,  and  regarded  her  father  with  comical  gravity ; 
then  shook  her  head  at  him  very  deliberately. 

"  I  shall  have  to  cut  you  down  if  I  don't  find  any  fruit  on 

nu,"  she  said.     "  It's  no  use  for  you  to  cry,  and  say  you're 

orry  ;     I'm  just  going  to  have  a  very  long  look  for  fruit,  and 

tlien  I  must  cut  you  down,  because  I'm  afraid  you're  a  cumber 

tree  '. " 

Bonnie  was  thoroughly  enjoying  her  game  now.     She  began 

a  minute  inspection  of  her   father's  person,  and  the  Colonel 

lounged  back  in  his  chair  lazily  amused  with  it.     She  moved 

i     his  head  from  side  to  side,  she  lifted  up  his  arms,  she  opened  his 

''■     hands,  she  peeped  in  his  pockets,  she  even  tried  to  take  off 

his  boots.     And  at  last  she  stood  up. 

"  Now  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself,  cumber  tree  ? 
You  haven't  got  a  tiny  wee  little  bit  of  fruit  about  you  '. " 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Colonel  gravely,  "  you  had  better  give 
me  till  next  year.     I'll  try  to  do  better." 

"  Will  you  really  ?  On  your  word  and  honour.'  Then  I'll 
come  back  next  Sunday  and  see  what  you  look  like  1 " 

The  little  game  was  over,  but  the  baby  lips  had  uttered 
words  that  were  probing  deeply.  Her  father  sent  her  away 
with  a  smile,  but  when  he  was  alone  he  took  up  his  wife's  well- 


read   Bible  and  began   pcrusintf  its  pages.    GofT  found  him 
strangely  diflficuh  to  please  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

As  for  Bonnie,  she  danced  off  to  her  mother's  garden,  and 
surprised  Cherry,  who  was  kneeling  by  her  tree  with  her  arms 

round  it. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Cherry  ?  " 

Cherry  looked  a  little  flustered,  but  she  seldom  withheld  her 
confidences  from  her  younger  sister. 

"  I'm  just  praying  to  God  for  my  tree,"  she  said,  "  and  I'm 
telling  it  that  I'm  trying  to  grow  fruit." 

"  Dear  God  is  rather  busy  on  Sundays,"  said  Bonnie,  look- 
ing up  at  the  sky  thoughtfully  ;  "  He  has  so  many  churches  to 
go  to.     Do  you  think  He  is  ready  to  listen  to  you.  Cherry?" 

"  God  is  always  ready,"  said  Cherry,  looking  quite  shocked 
at  Bonnie's  words. 

"  And  when  do  you  think  He'll  send  an  angel  down  with 
cherries  ? "  Bonnie  asked,  going  up  to  her  tree  'and  fingering 
with  pride  some  little,  hard,  green  plums. 

"  Perhaps  not  till  next  year,"  said  Cherry  sorrowfully. 
"A.B.C.  says  my  tree  couldn't  possibly  have  any  cherries 
this  year  ;  it's  too  late." 

"  My  tree  is  very  good,"  said  Bonnie,  "  and  so  is  Stacy's  and 
Phil's." 

There  was  much  pride  in  her  tone,  and  Cherr>'  walked  away, 
feeling  once  more  that  she  and  her  tree  were  both  failures 
together. 

Before  many  days  passed  the  Vicarage  children  and  the 
little  St.  Legers  became  acquainted  with  each  other.  The 
twins  were  a  great  puzzle  to  Bonnie. 

"  I  didn't  never  know  there  were  twos  of  people  in  the 
world,"  she  said  to  them.  "  If  you're  just  as  old  and  have 
got  the  same  birthday,  why  don't  you  have  the  same  name  ?  I 
wish  dear  God  had  made  two  Bonnies,  then  I  could  always  have 
some  one  to  play  with  when  Cherry  is  out." 

She  and  Cherry  went  over  one  afternoon  to  the  Vicarage 
and  spent  a  very  enjoyable  time.  Grace,  the  eldest  girl, 
seemed  always  busy.  Mrs.  Allen  was  an  invalid  ;  there  was 
quite  a  small  baby,  and  they  only  kept  one  servant.  Grace 
mothered  her  little  sisters  and  kept  things  going  ;  but  they  were 
miserably  poor,  and  it  was  hard  work  making  both  ends  meet. 
Cherry  and  Bonnie  were  not  very  observant.  Ruth,  Faith,  and 
little  Bessie  were  bright,  lively  children,  and  knew  how  to  play 
games.  That  was  enough  for  them  ;  their  patched  shoes  and 
darned  stockings,  their  faded  cotton  frocks  and  shabby  hats, 
were  not  of  any  moment  to  them.  They  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  critical  stage  of  youth  ;  a  torn  frock  was  as  good  as  a  new 
one  to  them  if  it  was  comfortable,  and  they  were  delighted  with 
their  little  friends. 

It  made  it  doubly  difficult  to  Cherry  to  sit  at  home  working 
when  the  others  were  out  at  play.  But  she  had  brought  home 
several  tacked  seams  to  hem,  and  every  day,  after  her  after- 
noon lessons  were  over,  she  determinedly  set  herself  down  to 
her  task.  She  sighed  a  good  deal  over  it,  and  wondered  if  it 
was  really  doing  good,  for  she  made  but  slow  progress.  The  only 
thought  that  comforted  her  was  that  of  presenting  herself  before 
Miss  Arnold  the  following  Saturday  with  her  work  accomplished. 

One  afternoon  she  took  it  out  to  a  garden  seat  at  one  end  of 
the  lawn.  Abercrombie  came  up  to  her  as  he  was  mowing,  and 
gave  her  a  smile  of  approval. 

"  'Tis  a  useful  leetle  lassie,"  he  said.  "  Ye'U  tak'  after  yer 
bonnie  mither,  wha  neever  lived  fur  hersel'  at  all." 

"  Didn't  she  ?"  asked  Cherry,  with  interest.  "  Who  did  she 
live  for?" 

"  Fur  her  Creator's  glory,"  the  old  man  replied  as  he  moved 
off;  and  Cherry  pondered  over  the  words. 

"  They're  too  grand  for  me,"  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh,  "  and 
too  grown  up.     But  I  like  to  be  called  useful." 

She  did  not  get  much  praise  for  her  needlework  from  any 
one  else.  The  boys  were  angry  with  her  because  she  gave  up 
fielding  for  them  at  cricket.  Bonnie  was  almost  tearful  because 
she  would  no  longer  make  clothes  for  Dinah.  Nettie  grumbled, 
saying  she  "  wished  if  she  had  a  mind  to  work  she  would  mend 
her  own  stockings  and  put  the  buttons  on  her  petticoats,  for  she 
could  not  get  through  the  work  ;  the  young  gentlemen  wanted 
a  woman  to  look  after  them  entirely,  they  were  so  destructive  I " 
And  Cherry  began  to  feel  that  perhaps,  after  all,  making  clothes 
for  the  poor  was  not  such  a  virtue  as  she  had  imagined. 
(To  ie  coHtinutd) 
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The  Home   Department 


Results  of  the  Competition 

The  prize  for  the  most  beautiful  and  vivid  description  of  a 
wintry  sunset  has  been  awarded  to — 

Mr.  Walter  Higgins, 

48,  Morley  Road, 

Stratford, 

London,  E., 

for  his  quotation  from  Wordsworth : 

In  the  frosty  season  ... 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 

Tingled  like  iron  ;  .  .   . 

.  .  .  while  the  stars, 

Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 

The  orange  .sky  of  evening  died  away. 

From  "  The  influence  of  Natural  Objects" 

I  do  not  say  that  this  could  not  have  been  bettered,  but 
amongst  all  those  sent  in  it  conveys  to  the  mind,  irrespective 
of  the  context,  the  most  complete  picture  of  a  wintry  sunset. 

Judging  by  the  number  of  letters  which  have  reached  me, 
this  has  been  a  popular  competition  ;  but  the  results  as  a  whole 
were  a  little  disappointing.  Many  made  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  the  description  of  a  sunset  would  do,  or  of  a  wintry 
evening — in  the  first  case  omitting  all  reference  to  winter,  in 
the  second  to  a  sunset.  At  the  same  time,  a  great  number 
plainly  showed  that  they  had  brought  much  intelligence  and 
taste  to  bear  on  the  matter,  and  had  made  their  choice  with 
much  skill  and  care,  so  much  so  that  there  was  a  little  difficulty 
in  making  the  final  decision. 

M.  Kilpatrick,  Jessie  G.  McDowall,  T.  R.  Grantham,  Frances 
Stevens,  and  R.  M.  Kensley  were  amongst  the  best. 

Skill  in  hmiting  the  quotation  counted  for  much,  and  here 
many  competitors  showed  lack  of  discrimination.  M.  Kilpat- 
rick's  selection  from  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,"  cvii.,  was 
amongst  the  best ;  but  the  first  line  should  have  been  omitted, 
and  the  quotation  continued  to  the  end  of  the  third  verse. 
The  winning  lines  convey  a  beautiful  picture,  but  I  think  it 
would  have  been  made  more  perfect  had  the  competitor  not 
limited  it  so.    Thus  : 

In  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 

Was  set,  and,  visible  for  many  a  mile, 

The  cottage  windows  through  the  twilight  blazed,  .   .  . 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 

Tingled  like  iron  ;  .  .  . 

,  .   .  while  the  stars, 

Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 

The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Jessie  G.  McDowall  sent  ten  hnes  from  Thomas  Aird's  "A 
Winter  Day,"  which  were  amongst  the  four  best.  R.  M.  Kensley 
and  Frances  Stevens  sent  some  lovely  verses  from  Katherine 
Tynan's  "Winter  Evening."  Roger  McDowall  would  have 
done  well  to  end  his  quotation  from  "A  Winter  Sunset,"  by 
Charlotte  Elliott,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  line.  Had  he  done 
so,  his  chance  of  the  prize  would  have  been  much  increased. 

Many  competitors  went  to  Thomson's  "  Seasons "  for 
inspiration,  and  sent  in  some  excellent  lines  ;  but  mostly  they 
made  their  selections  without  discrimination,  and  some  quoted 
carelessly.  I  must  ask  competitors  in  the  future  to  be  very 
careful  that  their  lines  are  correct. 

Will  the  successful  competitor  please  make  written  applica- 
tion to  the  Editor,  British  Monthly  Office,  for  the  prize, 
when  it  will  be  forwarded. 

New  Competition 

This  month  I  am  offering  two  prizes  for  the  most  beautiful 
lines  on  "Faith"  from  the  works  of  any  British  poet— all 
papers  to  be  addressed  to  "Anstick,"  not  to  the  Editor.  Each 
paper  must  have  sender's  name  and  address  on  it,  and  must 
reach  me  not  later  than  February  i.  The  quotation  must  not 
exceed  one  hundred  words  in  length. 

To  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  handsome  new  book,  "A  Gift- Book  for  the 


Home."  This  is  a  really  beautiful  volume,  adorned  with  illus- 
trations from  the  Old  Masters. 

The  second  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook's 
dainty  new  volume,  "  The  Bride's  Book  " — one  of  the  most 
clever  and  amusing  books  published  this  season,  and  one  of 
the  most  attractive  too,  being  bound  in  dainty  white-and-gold 
covers,  tied  with  blue  ribbons. 

I  hope  many  of  my  correspondents  will  again  compete. 

No  Sense 

"  'Tid'N  no  sense,"  said  a  small  schoolgirl  to  a  boy  who  was 
teasing  her.  She  intended  to  reprove  him  for  his  blindness  to 
the  unfitness  of  his  behaviour  in  the  street,  and  was  absolutely 
oblivious  to  the  lack  in  her  own  reproof,  which,  reduced  to  plain 
English,  held  no  sense  whatever. 

This  charge  of  "  no  sense  "  and  blindness  to  the  "  fitness  " 
of  our  ways  is  one  that  is  levelled  at  most  of  us  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  particularly  just  about  Christmas-tiine,  or  when 
birthdays  or  other  present-giving  opportunities  call  for  a  large 
amount  of  sense  and  tact.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
the  best-hearted  persons  in  the  world  have  no  idea  whatever  as 
to  the  suitability  or  unsuitability  of  a  gift  to  a  person.  For 
instance,  what  could  have  been  the  innermost  feeling  of  the 
little  girl  of  four  years  of  age  who  received  from  her  cousin  a  fan 
as  a  Christmas-box  ?  or  of  her  eldest  brother,  aged  twenty,  who 
was  presented  by  the  same  young  lady  with  a  patent  puzzle- 
knife  ? — intensely  amusing  no  doubt  to  a  small  boy  of  seven  or 
eight,  but  absolutely  devoid  of  interest  or  use  to  a  young  man. 

This  was  almost  as  bad  as  giving  a  spectacle-case  to  a 
person  with  faultless  eyesight,  or  a  pair  of  cosy  slippers  to 
a  man  with  wooden  legs.  Naturally  the  thought  of  each 
recipient  would  be  that  there  was  no  sense  in  the  giver  or  the 
gift— all  excellent  gifts  in  their  way,  and  invaluable  to  the  right 
persons. 

Now  is  the  time  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  we  have  ourselves 
made  during  this  past  season  of  present-giving,  and  to  avoid 
making  such  mistakes  in  the  future.  To  do  this  we  must  make 
a  point  of  quietly  studying  the  individual  tastes  and  needs  of 
those  we  hope  will  accept  a  gift  from  us  at  some  near  or  future 
time.  We  must  keep  eyes  and  ears  open  for  any  expression 
of  any  needs  or  wishes  they  may  have,  and  store  up  the  hint  in 
our  minds,  being  careful  to  note  if  the  wish  should  die  or  new 
ones  arise. 

We  all  of  us  probably  have  friends  who  happen  always  to 
give  us  something  we  need  very  much  or  have  been  longing 
for,  and  we  think  how  fortunate  it  was  that  their  choice  lighted 
on  "just  the  very  thing  I  wanted."  So  it  was  fortunate  ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  chance  work  about  it.  The 
persons  who  give  "just  the  very  thing"  are  almost  invariably 
gifted  with  a  tact  and  sympathy  which  enables  them  to  see, 
hear,  understand,  and  remember. 

Unfortunately  it  usually  happens  that  those  who  have 
"no  sense"  of  the  fitness  of  things  in  these  matters  also  lack 
it  in  other  ways.  They  forget  the  engagements  they  have 
made,  the  things  they  have  promised  to  lend  or  return,  letters 
to  write.  They  don't  mean  any  harm  ;  in  fact,  if  they  could 
realise  how  much  pain  or  inconvenience  they  cause  or  might 
spare,  none  could  be  more  sincerely  grieved  or  anxious  to 
make  up  in  the  most  lavish  manner.  But  they  do  not  know— 
they  have  no  sense  of  the  value  or  importance  of  the  "  little 
things." 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

W.  Higgins. — I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  beautiful 
book  you  have  won,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  like  it. 
I  hope  you  will  try  in  the  new  coinpetition. 

Miss  E.  L.  B.  (Ealing). — Many  thanks  for  your  message. 
A  correspondent  who  had  previously  made  the  same  offer  has 
the  name  and  address,  and  will  by  this  time,  I  expect,  have  sent 
a  copy  of  the  verses  wanted.  Your  card  reached  me  too  late 
for  acknowledgment  in  our  last  number,  as  we  had  to  go  to 
press  very  early. 
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The  Best  Value. 


Thrifty  housewives— ladies  who  study 
economy  and  can  appreciate  a  good 
article-buy  Van  Houten's  Cocoa,  because 
they  have  proved  frona  experience  that  it 
is  not  only  the  finest  in  quality  but  the 
most  economical  in  use.  It  is  as  nourish- 
ing as  it  is  delicious. 


van  [fouten*5  ^ocoa 

Don't  forget  to  order  a   Tin  and  try  it  for  yourseif 


^mmmmmmmmmmmmi^mmmmmmm{^m{siMMW!s}mmmimmmmmi\^i 


[DON'T  COUCH  USE 
KEATING'S  LOZENGESI 
IFDR  YOUR  COUCH. 

Ant  Doctor  wiu.  tell  tou,  "there 
is  no  better  C'uu;;h  Medicine  "-  One  i;ive« 
relief:  if  you  suffer  from  conpii  iry  ihein 
but  once :  they  viU  cure,  and  iht-y  tnil 
lutt  ill  ure  yonr  heilth  un  iufreiusin;:  sile 
of  over  &II  Vf.ir-'  is  n  rertaia  lesl  ol  liieir 
ViUue     bulti  in  iu^J.  liiui. 


OUR  FEBRUARY  SPECIALITY. 

During  February  only  we  shall  offer 
"THE    CHATSWORTH" 

TEA  AND   CAKE  STAND. 

Solid  Chippcmlalc  Mahogany,  nicely  Krcnch  I'olishol.  Novel 
and  ?;iei;ant  Design.  Specially  light  and  strong.  The  prettiest 
and  handiest  afternoon  tea  companion  yet  brought  out. 


During  February  only,       ) 
packed  and  carriaKe  paid   ' 


W/6 


Photo  on  Roiiuestm 

W.  S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

artistic  f  urnisbcrs, 
65,  GEORGE   STREET,    EDINBURGH. 


U 


SWANP^ 


-  -  -  -  ARE    THE  -  -  - 

BEST    SYSTEM 
BEST  QUALITY, 


Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed 

To  the  PURCHASER. 
THREE  DISTINCT  SIZES, 


^ 


10/6, 16/6, 
25/- 

POST  FREE. 

Other 

Prices— 

11/6  to 
£20. 


4c  V 


FLOW 

OF     INK 

can  be 

INSTANTLY 

REGULATED 

and  Pen  filled  with' 
out      unscrewing      or 
removing    any  parts  In 
these  sixes. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 


Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard, 

93.  CHKAP8IDK,  K.O. 

SBa,  Begent  Street.  W.,  LONDON. 

3.  Zxohang*   Street,  MANCHKBTXR 
Brentano'a,  37,  Rd«  d*  I'Opera.  PARIS 
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Ivy. — I  hope  you  have  had  the  verses  by  this  time. 

R.  M.  K.— I  am  very  pleased  that  you  like  the  competition  ; 
it  has  been  very  popular  with  a  great  number,  judging  by  the 
papers  I  have  received.  Thank  you  for  jour  suggestion  ;  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  make  use  of  it  soon.  I  hope  you  will  try 
again  in  the  competition  I  am  announcing  in  this  number.  The 
lines  you  sent  are  very  beautiful,  but  fail  to  give  the  wintry 
touch  so  necessary  in  the  description  required.  I  am  glad, 
though,  that  you  competed. 

M.  Cl.'^RK  (Eccles). — Your  quotation  was  not  sufficiently 
descriptive  of  a  sunset.  Another  time,  when  omitting  words, 
place  dots  or  stars  to  show  that  it  is  so. 

M.ARI.AN. — In  answer  to  your  query  in  the  January  number, 
the  lines  you  ask  about  are  by  Austin  Dobson.  The  poem  is 
called  "  The  Story  of  Rosina,"  and  will  be  found  in  his  volume 
of  poems,  "Old-World  Idylls." 

Frances  Stevens. — Your  beautiful  lines  ne<irly  won  the 
prize.     I  hope  you  will  try  again. 

ElE.MENTARY. — A  good  plan  for  improving  and  strengthen- 
ing your  memory  is  to  learn  a  few  lines  or  a  short  passage 
every  day,  repeating  it  the  ne.xt  day  to  make  sure  you  remember 
it,  and  again  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  so.  Why  not  begin  with 
the  verses  which  have  won  the  prize  this  month  ? 

No    Name. —The    lines    are    from    "Keepsake    Mill,"    in 
Stevenson's  "  Child's  Garden  of  Verse."     The  whole  verse  runs  : 
Years  may  go  by,  anti  the  wheel  in  the  river 

Wheels  as  it  wheels  for  us,  children,  to-day. 
Wheel  and  keep  roaring  and  foaming  for  ever 
Long  after  all  of  the  boys  are  away. 

Elf. — I  am  so  pleased  that  you  like  the  competition.  Yes, 
I  hope  to  have  more.  As  you  say,  it  makes  capital  inental 
exercise  for  those  who  love  poetry,  and  for  those  who  do  not  ; 
and  I  hope  it  may  lead  some  ta  reading  further  into  the  books 
they  dip  into. 


Elsinore. — Your  suggestion  seems  to  me  a  capital  one. 
I  never  can  understand  why  one  rarely  hears  of  any  but 
Shakespeare  or  Browning  reading  parties.  The  former  are 
always  difficult  to  manage,  and  the  latter,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  appear  to  be  foredoomed  to  failure.  You  ought  to  begin 
at  once  ;  winter  will  soon  slip  by  now,  you  will  find.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  your  meetings  in  the  schoolroom  ; 
but  the  room  should  be  warm  and  bright,  and  tea  should  form  a 
feature  of  the  gatherings.  You  will  find  it  a  wonderful  lubricator. 
If  the  schoolroom  is  dreary  and  cold,  I  would  strongly  advise 
that  the  meetings  take  place  in  the  houses  of  the  meinbers, 
each  taking  her  turn  to  play  hostess.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  let  each  member  read  from  any  book  he  or  she  likes, 
either  prose  or  poetry.  Or  what  do  you  say  to  the  club  taking 
the  various  works  of  one  author,  each  member  reading  from  his 
favourite  novel  or  poem  or  chapter  what  he  or  she  considers  a 
characteristic  extract  ?  Discussion  should  be  encouraged,  but 
it  is  no  use  to  force  it  upon  members,  and  demand  it.  It 
must  be  managed  tactfully,  and  insinuated  rather  than  forced 
on  thein. 

Tabith.-v. — The  inark  on  your  plate — a  star  between  the 
hilts  of  two  crossed  swords — is  that  rightly  belonging  to  Meissen 
porcelain — in  other  words,  Dresden  of  late  eighteenth-century 
manufacture  ;  but  so  much  sham  Dresden  was  marked  in  this 
way  it  is  possible  your  plate' may  not  be  of  any  real  value. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  show  it  to  an  expert.  The  dot 
between  the  crossed  swords,  instead  of  the  star,  shows  it  is  the 
mark  of  the  same  factory,  only  of  an  earlier  period. 

Troubled  Mother. — It  is  very  evident  that,  as  things  are 
going  at  present,  you  or  your  daughter  will  be  very  unhappy  ; 
in  fact,  I  see  but  little  chance  of  happiness  for  either  of  you,  in 
any  case,  if  both  persist.  If  you  insist  on  keeping  her  at  home 
and  following  the  occupation  she  is  now,  you  will  never  have  a 
light  heart  or  an  easy  mind,  for  you  will  be  for  ever  conscious 
that  she  is  rebellious  and  discontented.  If  you  let  her  go,  she 
will  be  unhappy,  knowing  that  she  has  gone  against  all  your 
wishes  and  left  you  lonely  ;  while  you,  of  course,  will  miss  her 


congreve's 
Balsamic  Elixir. 

Has  been  for  75  years,  and  still  is 
THE    MOST    SUCCESSFUL    HEMEDY    IN 

PULMONARY    CONSUMPTION. 

ALSO    FOR 

AsihntBf  in  several  varieties; 

Bronchitis,  especially  la  the  Chronic  form; 
CougllSf  and  common  ColtiSm 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors. 

Trice  1/11,  2/9,  4/6,  11/- 

The  following  is  an  EXTRACT  from  a  recent  INTERVIEW  with 

Mrs.  HIBBETT,  35,  Freshfield  Road,  Kemp  Town,  Brighton, 

(With  reference  to  the  case  of  her  nephew.) 

Reference  to  the  marvellous  recovery  of  Mrs.  Hibbetts  nephew  will  be 
found  on  p.  68  of  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Congreve's  work  on  Consumption 
Befoie  he  was  four  years  of  age  he  had  whooping  cough  verv  badlv' 
brought  up  a  great  deal  of  blood,  which  naturally  weJkened  him  then  he 
had  bronchitis  and  congestion  of  the  hings,  the  latter  organs  bein^ 
reported  as  in  a  very  bad  state.  He  appeared  to  be  gradually  fallini 
away,  had  no  appetite  or  strength,  was  feverish,  and  had  restless  ihjhts 
with  proftise  sweats.  This  was  the  condition  of  matters  when  M?' 
Congreve  s  advice  w^s  sought.  Krom  that  time  the  boy  began  to  improve 
and  in  August  of  i886  was  reported  by  Mrs.  Hibbcit  to  be  quite  wel'^ 

In  September.  1901,  when  the  writer  called  on  .Mrs.  Hit>bett,  he  learned 
that  her  nephew  was  perfectly  well,  that  he  is  employed  .is  a  clerk  In 
Brighton  and  ,.,  always  at  work.  Although  he  is  shori  in  stature  he  I 
stout,  and  has  lost  every  trace  of  his  former  delicacv.     As  Mrs   Hibbett 

^''i.-K      '/•  'J:  ^^'T^  '^''■,  '^°.»g'-«™'s  niedicine  resiored  my  nephew  to 
health,  and  if  he  had  not  taken  it  he  would  not  be  alive  today:"    ^ 

Mr.   CONGREVE'S    BOOK    on   CON.SUMPTION   and    Chest 
Diseases  may  be  had,  post  free,  for  One  Shilling  ;  SmallerEdkion  6d 
from  Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham,  London,  S.E.  -""'^a"'on,  Od., 


IN    THE    PULPIT 

AND  ON 

THE    PLATFORM 
THE  GREAT   AID 

IS    THE 

Pel  man  System 

OF 

Memory  Training. 


HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS. 

The  Rev.  C.    CLOUSTON   PORRE  writes  :— 

"  I  learnt  my  sermon  for  last  Sunday — which,  by  the 
v/ay,  was  in  Spanish — by  your  method.  ...  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  it.     I  always  use  it  for  memorising." 


NOTE.—  Do  not  read  books  on  Memory,  but  take 
a  course  of  practical  lessons  from  an  experienced 
teacher.  It  is  waste  of  time  and  money  to  do 
otherwise. 


SenA  Post-Card /oi-  Froapeetua. 

Address  THE   SECRETARY, 

THE  PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY  TRAINING, 

(BOX  45)  4,  BLOOBtSBURY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
AUSTRALASIAN  BRANCH— G.P.O.,  BOX  402,  MELBOURNE. 
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sorely.  Why  do  you  not  talk  over  the  matter  together  in  a 
broad-minded  manner,  trying  for  the  time  to  put  away  all 
friction,  and  each  agree  to  concede  something  ?  Let  her  give 
up  her  hated  teaching  ;  detesting  it  as  she  does,  she  will  never 
make  a  success  of  it.  Tell  her  that  if  she  will  remain  at  home 
she  shall  have  good  lessons  in  wood-carving,  and  arrange  that 
she  sliall  have  one  of  the  disused  attics  as  a  carving-room  ;  try  to 
make  her  feel  that  her  new  venture  is  a  really  serious  one.  .She 
evidently  has  a  great  desire  to  become  skilled  in  one  of  the 
crafts,  and  nothing  could  be  more  desirable,  really.  You  will 
be  wise  to  encourage  her  in  every  way.  She  will  soon  be  able 
to  make  quite  as  much  by  her  carving  as  by  her  teaching,  while 
her  happiness  and  yours  will  be  increased  a  thousandfold, 
I  feel  sure  you  will  hear  no  more  reproaches  or  grumbles  over 
the  wretchedness  of  her  existence.  For  your  next  holiday  go 
to  Bruges  together.  Living  is  very  cheap  there,  and  your 
daughter  could  get  excellent  lessons  in  carving  in  the  lovely 
old  town. 

Poultry. — Minorcas  are  e.xcellent  winter  layers  ;  you 
cannot  do  better  than  get  some  of  them  before  another  winter. 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  and  Leghorns  are  also  good. 
You  must  manage  to  get  some  Minorcas  hatched  out  in  March 
or  April ;  then  they  should  be  laying  well  before  Christmas.  As 
you  have  but  a  small  run  for  your  birds,  do  not  try  to  rear 
chicks  from  your  own  eggs ;  it  would  only  mean  disappointment 
and  waste  of  time  and  money. 

Emmeline.— Almost  all  jewellers  sell  rings  or  other 
articles  of  jewellery  set  with  the  "  lucky  month  "  stones.  You 
have  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  the  agate  is  the  lucky  stone 
for  February ;  it  belongs  to  June,  and  is  supposed  to  bring  health 
and  long  life  to  those  born  in  that  month. 

Jim.— It  has,  I  know,  long  been  the  idea  that  a  brown  egg 
is  superior  in  every  way  to  a  white  one,  but  authorities  on  the 
subject  have  proved  this  to  be  purely  imaginary.  At  the  same 
time,  you  would  be  wise  to  go  in  for  them,  for  people  like  them 
and  will  have  them.  If  you  are  going  in  for  table  birds,  you 
will  find  the  old-fashioned  Dorking  as  good  as  any  you  can 


possibly  have.  For  the  crooked  breasts  of  your  (Jrpington» 
do  not  blame  your  perches,  but  rather  the  constitutions  of  the 
parent  birds.  You  would  be  wise  to  kill  off  your  stock,  and 
introduce  new  blood  into  your  runs. 

A.  M.  COLL.S.— I  am  sorry  to  say  your  paper  reached  me 
too  late  ;  the  competition  closed  on  January  i,  and  the  prize 
had  been  awarded  by  the  time  your  quotation  came.  I  am 
very  sorry,  for  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  any  I  had  sent  in, 
and  would  have  certainly  have  won  the  prize.  I  will  give  it 
here  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Hlood-red  a  sudden  uplendour  fills 
The  mounUiinH,  and  the  icc-|jcaks,  lit 
With  the  fierce  glory,  flare  and  fiplil, 

And  headlong  through  the  craggy  hills 

Flash  down,  in  splintering  atom  rills. 

Flash  down  ;  or  melting,  in  a  flood 
Leap  into  the  low  vale,  while  higher 
The  fierce  sun  sets  the  hills  on  fire, 
And  down  below  the  cold  white  wood 
Seems  leafed  with  burning  leaves  of  blood. 

The  hot  hill-snows  in  vapour  rise 

Beneath  the  brazen  blazing  sun, 

And  all  the  valleys  one  by  one 
Roll  up  in  incense  to  the  skies 
The  steam  of  Nature's  sacrifice. 

5.  K.  Cowan,   "  IVitUtr  Sunset  in  Chamouni." 

Emily  Jane  W. — You  would  be  doing  only  a  sensible  thing 
if  you  were  to  go  at  once  and  consult  a  doctor.  Your  nerves 
are  evidently  all  unstrung,  and  your  health  run  down.  I  feel 
sure  you  will  not  "  right  yourself  in  time,"  as  you  say,  without 
rest  and  tonics.  Rest  and  freedom  from  worry  are  the  great 
nerve-menders  ;  but,  of  course,  they  are  to  the  majority  of  us 
the  two  things  most  absolutely  beyond  reach.  While  you  go 
on  as  you  are,  you  are  overtaxing  your  nerves  and  your 
strength  every  moment  of  every  day.  Do  stop  and  think, 
and  try  to  plan  a  rest  for  yourself.  Disabuse  your  mind  of 
the  thought  that  a  rest  would  be  a  luxury  ;  it  is  as  much   a 
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THIS  REEFER 

JACKET 

as  illusu-ated  below 

is   most   remarkable 

value.     Made  in  goo<l 

heavy    black    Cheviot 

Cloth. 

Tailor-made 

throuffhout. 

inches  long,   full   Sacque 
Shape.     Slock  sizes  34,  36,  38 
inches  round  bust.    10/6,  carriage 
paid  in  the  United  Kingdom,     lo 
own  measure,  1/6  extra. 

Write  for  our  List   of  Presentation  Parcels  of  JACKET8. 
CAPES,     MANTLES,     SKIRTS,     TnnjEB-BKIItTS,     Cy- 

cliuij  Knickers  .in. I  Uiii!,r,rll.is. 

FREE  GIFT. 

30   FASHION   DESIGNS 

to  all    who  apply   at  once. 
We  invite  you  to  come  and  i 
see  us,   or  to  write  for 
Catalogue  No.  47,  which 
will  be  forwarded    by 
return  with  the  beau- 
tiful designs  free   of 
cost. 

THE 

TODD  MFG.  CO., 

11,  Edmund  Place,    , 
Aldersgate  St., 
LONDON,  E.G. 


STAFFORDSHIRE    CHINA. 

'  ir  No,  30  Catalogue,  a  real  Work  of  Art,  contaioinK  numerous  illu»tratioiu  ol 
TBA,    Or.V.VEB,    nKsaEBT,    AXD    CHAMBKB   aKRrtCKM, 

is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent  FREE  to  any  Address. 

BADCED  AND  CRESTED  WARE  FOR  SCHOOLS,  Etc. 

CHINA  FOR  BAZAARS  A  SPECIALITY. 

HASSALL  &  CO.,  Charles  St.,  Hanley,  BtafFordghire  Potteriet. 


M.    J,    CHARLTON, 

59,     FREDERICK    STREET,    SUNDERLAND, 

Is  appointed  General  Agent  for  the  Sale  0/  the 

"BUCKEYE"  OBLONG 
FOLDING    BATH    CABINET. 

Can  be  used  for  Turkish,  Vapour,  Spirits, 
and  Medicated  Baths.  Refreshing  and  In- 
vigorating, Summer  or  Winter.  M.  J.  C.  on 
looking  about  him.  and  having  seen  sevtral 
"  makes,"  in  his  juaguicni  the  *•  R| CkKI  K  " 
is  the  II4^IMI>«T.  <-|l»:iri>T.  VtO.HT 
MO.NONKAL,  and  UVAT  AU.iPTI^iU  ot 
any  he  has  seen.  The  HE.4TEB  is  excellent 
—free  from  smoke  and  soot.  On  application 
M.  J.  C.  will  forward  a  Descriptive  Circular. 
M.  J.  C,  on  receipt  of  Order  with  Postal 
Order,  will  be  pleased  to  forward  to  Address 
to  the  nearest  Railway  Station,  Carnage  Paid. 

EXTRACTS  from  LETTERS. 
BRIGHTON  :  Rev.  J.  Gregory  Mantle 
says:— "The  'Buckeye*  Bath  Cabinet  is  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am  delighted  with 
it,  and  use  it  with  great  refreshment  and 
benefit." 

M.  BEVOH :  -•*  1  like  the  '  Buckeye '  Cabinet 
very  much.  I  have  only  used  it  a  few  times, 
but  I  have  benefited  already.  I  consider  it 
quite  satisfactory,  and  very  economical,  as  it 
requires  less  heat  than  the  other  shape. 

EKIQHLST:~-*Mhave  bad  three  baths,  and 
I  feel  a  lot  better.  I  am  recommending  the 
Bath  to  all  my  friends." 

8Tnn)ERLAVD:).J.KiTT9.£aq..F.S.A.A., 
{6,  West  Sunniside,  Sunderland,  says  :— 
"  Your  Cabinet  Baths  are  undoubtedly  good 
thinK^.  from  personal  knowledge  and  the 
tr^tiinoiiv  ot  friends  really  invaluable." 

NORMAWTOK  :-"  The  •  Buckeye  *  Cabinet 
is  very  satisfactory.  1  have  only  used  it  a  few 
times,  and  have  benefited  by  it. 

8Uin>SRLAX]> :  Tiios.  Pearson  Shaftoe, 
Esq.,  Builder  and  Contractor,  says:—"  I  con- 
sider your  *  Buckeye' Cabinet  superior  in  its 
adaptation,  and  prefer  it  to  the  square  cabinet.  The  Heater  I  regard  as  a  very 
great  improvement.  I  wish  you  every  success  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  * 
OAINBBOROUOH:— "  1  used  the  Cabinet  last  night,  and  am  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  of  working.  I  think  these  Cabinets  are  quite  equal  to 
some  I  have  seen  at  a  much  higher  price." 

IJCKOB:  Rev.  S.  Cmauwick  writes:— "A  Turkish  bath  at  home  is  both 
a  luxury  and  an  economy*  The  'Buckeye*  is  the  perfection  of  simplicity 
and  comfort." 

WIOKLOW, ntSLAKD:  Rev.  Alex. Fuh^«ton:— "The ' Buckeye' Cabinet 
\»  a  flplendid  arrangement,  and  does  its  work  to  our  entire  satisiactioa." 

Apply  to  M.  J.   CHARLTON,   59,  FREDERICK  STREET,  SUNDERLAND. 
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vital  necessity  to  you  now  as  air  and  water,  and  for  the  sake  of 
others  it  is  your  duty  to  take  it.  The  book  you  are  in  search 
of  must  be  Mackay's  "Gems  of  English  Poetry,"  or  "A 
Thousand  and  One  Gems,"  as  it  is  more  commonly  called. 

AN.STICE. 


Readers  are  invited  to  ask  questions  of  "Anstice."  Corre- 
spondents should  address  their  letters  to  "Anstice,"  British 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dbar  Little  Friend.s, 

The   last  competition  was  very  interesting,  and  it  was 
aniusing  to  see  the  number  of  articles  some  of  you  secured. 

The  first  prize  is  awarded  to  — 
Chkisiahel  Bell, 

II,  Heald  Place, 

Rusholme, 

Manchester. 

She  has  found  about  sixty  articles  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
in  the  room  in  which  she  was  sitting  when  she  tried  the 
competition. 

Here  they  are  : 

Ashes,  wool,  Bible,  bird,  cord,  bowl,  basket,  fruit,  books, 
brass,  box,  bed,  table,  candlestick,  stool,  wall,  corners,  cloth, 
chairs,  doors,  figs,  fire  of  coals,  grapes,  glass,  honey,  hinges, 
paper,  ink,  iron,  lock,  handles,  curtain,  couch,  pillow,  covering, 
light,  floor,  loaf,  letter,  lamp,  mirror,  needle,  ornament,  prize, 
pen,  pictures,  shoe,  steel,  silver,  tile^  writing-table  (?),  water, 
windows,  wood. 

The  second  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Norman  White,  aged  9, 

Sheep  Street, 

Shepston-on-Stour. 

Special  mention  is  awarded  to  Margery  Jobson. 
Very  Highly  Commended 

Percy  Blackwell,  Florrie  Stephens,  Philip  Haworth,  David 
Merson,  Howard  Henry  Newton,  William  D.  Hunter,  Isabel 
Macdonald,  Robert  Wilson,  Anne  Brindle,  David  Corney. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  Isabel  Macdonald.  I 
hope  Joey  is  better.— I  am  glad  you  liked  your  prize.  May 
Dennis.  May  says,  "  I  was  going  to  write  to  Santa  Claus  to 
send  me  a  book  this  Christmas,  but  I  shall  not  do  so  now." 
Thank  you  for  your  Christmas  cards.  May.— Hilda  Maclean's 
text  arrived  too  late.  It  is  a  very  pretty  one.  "Hope  thou  in 
God"  is  written  on  a  red  background,  with  white  frost  sprinkled 
upon  it.  You  must  try  our  next  competition,  Hilda.— John  B. 
Smith  has  a  five-shilling  camera,  and  it  takes  fine  pictures, 
he  says.  I  should  like  to  see  some,  John.  Do  many  of  my 
nephews  and  nieces  photograph,  I  wonder?— Rachel  R.  Bolton 
writes  :  "  I  have  made  three  New  Year  resolutions.  Here 
they  are.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  them:  (l)  To  be 
kind  ;  (2)  Not  to  get  cross  ;  (3)  To  be  industrious  at  school." 
I  think  they  are  splendid  resolutions,  Rachel.  Try  hard  to 
keep  them,  and  don't  give  up  quickly.— Arnold  Villiers,  in  a 
very  chatty  letter,  says:  "My  holidays  are  great  fun.  I 
went  to  a  party  of  progressive  games.  There  was  tiddlywinks, 
word-making  and  word-taking,  and  fish-ponds,  and  halma. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  was  worst,  but  I  got  a  'booby'  prize." 
Arnold  also  asks  for  the  name  of  an  exciting  story  of  a 
boys'  school.  I  recommend  "  The  Cock  House  at  Fellsgarth," 
Arnold.  AUNT    MATTY. 

Nonsense  Rhyme  Competition 

A  book  will  be  given  for  the  funniest  nonsense  rhyme  sent 
to  "Aunt  Matty"  before  February  i,  at  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London.  Selected  rhymes  will  not,  of  course,  have  such  a  good 
chance  as  original.  Please  state  whether  rhvnics  arc  selected 
or  original. 


Try  this  Competition 


Two  books  will  be  given  to  the  senders  of  the  best  Bible 
clocks  with  the  word  "  servant." 

In  case  some  of  you  do  not  understand  what  a  Bilile  clock 
IS,  1  must  explain  that  you  draw  a  circle,  divide  it  into  UveWc 


portions,  and  put  twelve  texts  with  the  word  "servant"  in  them. 
In  the  first  space  write  "  servant,"  in  the  next  two  words,  and 
the  next  three,  and  so  on  till  twelve  is  reached.  For  instance, 
if  I  had  asked  you  to  do  a  clock  on  "  love,"  you  might  put  the 
text  "  I  love  them  that  love  Me  "  in  the  sixth  division. 

Competitions  to  be  sent  in  before  February  1,  to  "Aunt 
Matty,"  British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.G. 


Nonsense  Rhyme 

There  was  a  young  lady  of 

Whose  particular  hobby  was , 

Till  (wasn't  it ?) 

She  spent  all  her , 

And  had  to  sell  all  of  her . 


Words  Sent  in 

Emily  Gladys  /f7///(i//;j-.— Hong-kong,  ping-pong,  chilling, 
shilling,  pon-chong. 

William  yo^jo/?.— Hong-kong,  ping-pong,  funn)',  money, 
fire-tongs. 

David  Corney. — Leisure,  pleasure,  funn\',  money,  treasure; 
or  St.  Oggs,  dogs,  funny,  money,  togs. 

John  Brindle— WaXcs,  sales,  funny,  money,  bales. 

A  book  prize  will  be  sent  to — 

David  Corney, 

I,  Culver  Terrace, 

Sandown,  I.W., 
for  his  first  solution. 


The  Game  of  Ping'Pong 

It  was  a  birthday  party  she  was  going  to.  She  was  dressed 
in  white  silk.  She  was  Georgie  Lane  — a  very  bright  little  girl 
of  twelve. 

"  Good-bye,  dear,"  said  her  mother.    "  Be  sure  to  enjoy  it." 

"Oh,  mother,  I  am  sure  I  shall!" 

Georgie  smiled  good-bye  and  started. 

It  was  a  very  nice  party.     First  they  had  tea  ;  then  games. 

One  of  the  games  was  very  exciting.  It  was  ping-pong, 
or  table-tennis.  Mr.  .Smith,  the  father  of  the  girl  who  gave 
the  party,  offered  a  prize  of  a  lovely  purse  to  the  best 
player. 

Georgie  played  very  well.  She  kept  on  winning.  A  boy 
named  Hugh  Collins  also  played  very  well,  and  at  the  last 
all  the  others  fell  out,  and  the  prize  was  to  be  decided  by 
a  final  game  between  Georgie  and  Hugh. 

"  I  hope  you  will  win,  Georgie,"  whispered  May  Smith,  as 
Georgie,  with  very  flushed  cheeks  and  shining  eyes,  took  up 
her  racket. 

"  I  hope  I  shall,"  said  Georgie,  with  a  decided  nod  of  the 
head. 

She  glanced  across  at  the  boy  opposite.  He  was  a  pale 
little  boy,  and  shy.  Georgie  noticed  that  he  had  scarcely  spoken 
to  any  one  that  evening. 

She  remembered  that  May  had  told  her  that  he  had  lost 
his  father  a  few  weeks  ago.     And  he  was  dressed  in  black. 

"  After  all,"  thought  Georgie,  as  she  picked  up  a  little  white 
ball  to  start  the  game,  "  I  believe  he  would  like  to  have  the 
lovely  purse  even  more  than  I  should." 

A  thought  came  into  her  mind.     Suppose  she  let  him  win  .■' 

"  Yes,  I  will  1  I'll  play  my  best  at  first,  and  see  if  he's 
going  to  beat  me  ;  and  if  I'm  winning  I'll  let  him  win." 

They  began  playing.  Georgie  won  the  first  three  games. 
She  saw  Hugh  was  a  little  nervous  and  not  playing  his  besL 
All  the  boys  and  girls  watched  them  eagerly,  shouting  out 
now  and  then,  "  Go  on,  Georgio  ! "  and  less  frequently,  "  Go  on, 
Hugh  !" 

Georgie's  plan  worked  beautifully.  She  began  to  play 
rather  badly.     Hugh  won,  and  won,  and  won  again. 

"  Oh,  Georgie,"  cried  May,  when  it  was  all  over  and  her 
friend  was  defeated,  "  I  am  so  disappointed  !  " 

But  Georgie,  looking  at  Hugh's  bright  face  as  it  bent  over 
the  purse  which  Mr.  Smith  had  just  given  him,  answered 
happily,  "  But  the  funny  thing  is,  do  you  know,  I'm  no^ 
disappointed  at  all  I  " 
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36^  appointment  to 


1bi0  flDajcst?  tbc  *(nc(. 


jAacfarlane,  Lan|  &  60/s 

Biscujts  and  Cakes. 


GLASGOW    &    LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED   1817. 


INVALIDS,  and 

THE  AGED. 

Delicious,  Nutritive,  Digestible. 

Benger's  Food  i>  sold  in  Tins  by 
Chemists,  etc.,  everywhore. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Health  Exhibition,  London. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  says— 
Benger's  Food   has,  by  its 
excellence,    established 
reputation    of    its 


Retained  when 
all  other  foods 
are    rejected. 
It  is  invalu- 
able." 
London 
Medical 
Record. 


SURPLUS  STOCK 


BARGAIN  SALE  UNTIL  FEBRUARY  llth. 


""'"'■'    ■'"'-■•<•'■'■•'<  "^^r  li  ir^.iin  Unnk.  .ind  so  net  ilie  ch'-'ici.'  nf  Sflectud.     Lacu  Curtains.  Kcal 

■'      '     .TN  r,il  le  Cf-ntres.  Illack  and  Crf-iue  Dress  Netv,  FlminciiiKs.  Black  La  e.s,  Xalenticiiiies. 

.  and  .I'l  makes  of  I.ace<!.     Collarettes  Silk  and  Waslii.ij;  Hlouses  l-nce-edeetl  Roller 

■  ■  "il  Hosiery,  Kadtes*  and  Gents'  Underwear.     Harga  ns  in  all  I>epannients,     Everythinjf 

'      '       LotKo.  :S6.       SPECIAL  BARGAIN  PARCEL.        209 

"Mi'S  T  pa'r  of  Diiiinj^-rnom  Curtain*:,  cither 4  yards  lonif.  or  be't  ijuality  3I  yarfKlonif.  acrordin^ 
'  slock  (o  be  cleared.  2  pairs  RfHid  quality  .Siltiny-ro-ini  Curiains.  3!  yards  \vnyt.  7  >-ards  of 
'iivas  Net.  with  cr)loiired  floral  stripe.  suitaMe  fur  I'oniereor  Bedroom  Cunain*.    6  yards  of  Fine 

iin  Net  36  inches  wide,     i  Curtain  piece  or  remnant  of  Madras  Muslin,  siiitalile  for  Sash  Curt  liiis. 
i:iitidle  01  Furniture  and  Washing  Lace*.  \'eil  Nets,  e:c.     The  Lot  sent  camak^e  paid  for  10,9. 
S.    I'FACli    fi   .SON'S.    I.lsiKR  (.Ml  H.   Noil  INOHAM.  liUablishtd  1857. 


TO   BE   HAPPY— WHEN   MARRIED 

"  MASON  S 

COFFEE  ESSENCE. 


SPECIAL. 
We    will    send   test   SAIMPLE   FREE 
on   receipt  of  postcard. 


I^ewball  &  Mlasoq,  NottingliaiTi, 


Cadburys 


Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BESL 


ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  ALKALI, 

OR  ANY  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCE. 
Refreshing,  Nourisliins:,  Invigioratins. 

CAUTION. 

How  to  test  the  Purity  of  Cocoas. 

If  Irratcd  wi(h  allali  ird  cheiricals,  such  cocoas 
will  have  «  medicinal  scent  when  the  tin  is 
opened,  and  will  be  a  darktr  colour  when  in 
liquor.  CADBURY'S  COCOa  baa  no  addition 
of  any  kinil,  and  is  9unmntrrA    mhmmtHtrtff 


1^^  When  askinif  for  Cocra,  inaist  on  havin|^ 
CADBURVS-wld  only  in  PackeU  and  Tins-as 
other  Cocoas  are  aomeiimes  substituted  for  the 
sake  of  extra  profit. 
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The   Sins  and   Sorrows   of*  London 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  spiritual  awakening 
during  the  "forties"  and  "fifties"  of  the  last  century 
was  the  zeal  manifested  in  the  eflforts  to  mitigate  the  sms  and 
sorrows  of  our  great  city.  Among  the  many  works  of  Christian 
benevolence  which  sprang  into  existence  at  that  time,  a  pro- 
minent place  must  be  given  to  the  founding  of  Homes  and 
Shelters  for  young  women  whose  neglected  and  degraded 
condition  placed  them  outside  the  pale  of  respectable  society. 
The  founders  of  these  asylums  were  among  the  pioneers  of 
modern  home  missionary  enterprise,  the  ramifications  of  which 
now  reach  out  and  embrace  well-nigh  every  section  of  the 
lapsed  masses. 

The   London   City   Mission   had   only   recently  begun   its 
beneficent  work,  and  was  looked  coldly  upon  by  the  Church 
of  that  day,  while  the  great  Temperance  movement  was  also 
still  in  its  infancy.      To  touch  pitch  was  to  become  defiled, 
it    was .  said ;    and    it    is    as- 
tonishing    how     a     sentiment 
expressed  in   an  epigrammatic 
form    is    seized    upon    by    the 
popular  mind,  as  though  it  were 
a  crystallised  truth.     It  was  not 
known    then    that    even    pitch 
can  be  advantageously  treated, 
and  that  from  it  could  be  ex- 
tracted many  valuable  commo- 
dities, which  in  turn  have  given 
rise  to  a  whole  series  of  useful 
industries.       In    like     manner 
experience    in    the    moral   and 
spiritual  realm  has  shown  that 
from  the  very  dregs  of  society 
there  may  be   lifted   up   many 
sin-encrusted  gems  of  humanity, 
which,  cleansed  and  purified  by 
Christian  influence,  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
will  become  blessings  to  their 
fellows. 

There  are  not  many  living 
to-day  whose  memories  will 
carry  .them  back  to  the  work 
of  those  early  years,  and  fewer 
still  who  were  privileged  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  re- 
clamatory  labours  of  those  early 
pioneers  in  Christian  philan- 
thropy. 

To  this  cause  must  doubtless 
be  attributed  in  some  measure 
the      complacency     so     often 

manifested  in  our  day  by  many  of  the  best  of  men  and  women 
when  the  claims  of  the  erring  and  the  lost  are  placed  before 
them.  There  is  nothing  tangible  in  their  minds  with  which 
to  compare  the  present,  and  there  is  in  consequence  an  absence 
of  incentive  to  greater  effort. 

Most  of  these  early  workers  have  gone  to  their  rest,  but  "their 
works  do  follow  them."  These  works  are  still  with  us,  and  call 
as  loudly  as  ever  for  support  to  those  who  have  "ears  to  hear."i 
One  of  these  early  Christian  enterprises  was  the  founding 
of  the  London  Female  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institution, 
the  office  of  which  has  for  over  forty  years  been  at  the  well- 
known  200,  Euston  Road,  London.  Into  the  various  Homes 
and  Open-all-Night  Refuge  which  it  maintains  37,308  young 
women  have  been  received;  or  if  we  add  13,813  who  for 
various  reasons  have  been  reassisted,  the  total  is  brought  up 
to  the  vast  number  of  51,121.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  phases 
of  this  comprehensive  work  of  mercy  lies  in  the  fact  that  12,168 
of  these  young  women  and  girls  were  persons  of  good  moral 
character,  who  were  traced  out  by  Christian  workers  while  in 
imminent  moral  peril,  and  thus  were  saved  when  they  were 
on  the  verge  of  destruction. 

The  records  of  the  Institution  read  more  like  the  pages  of 


Photo  by  T.  S.  Smith 

AT  TEA  IN  THE  RESCUE  HOME 


not  to  say  luxury- 


a  romance  than  the  dry  details  one  would  expect  to  find. 
Indeed,  the  life-stories  that  are  from  time  to  time  related,  and 
which  investigation  has  verified,  contain  elements  of  a  more 
remarkable  character  than  those  which  often  form  the  basis  of 
the  traditional  "three-volume  novel."  But  they  are  necessarily 
of  such  a  character  that  they  cannot  be  made  public  property— 
a  fact  that  must  ever  stand  in  the  way  of  attracting  more 
attention  to  the  work,  and  from  which  it  suffers  in  consequence. 
The  facts  are  nevertheless  there,  and  those  who  know  them 
find  that  they  arouse  all  the  Christian  sympathy  which  com- 
miseration can  possibly  call  forth  for  such  unhappy  creatures. 

It  is  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head  that  has  to  expend  itself 
in  this  work  of  restoration.  One  hundred  and  eighty  inmates 
can  be  received,  and  Mr.  William  J.  Taylor,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institution,  is  in  frequent  communication  with  Christian 
workers,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  with  a  view  to  save 

to  the  uttermost. 

Magistrates,  judges,  clergy- 
men, ministers,  prison  and 
workhouse  chaplains,  the 
police,  missionaries,  and  many 
others,  all  find  a  ready  response 
when  seeking  for  aid  for  some 
poor  creature,  who  like  a  lost 
sheep  has  wandered  away,  but 
has  been  sought  and  found. 

To  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
day  by  day  a  large  family  such 
as  is  comprised  in  the  Homes 
proves  a  formidable  task,  and 
especially  when  there  is  no 
founded  property  or  reserve  in- 
vestments to  fall  back  upon. 
But  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  good  hand  of  God  has  been 
revealed  again  and  again  in  the 
graciousness  of  His  providence ; 
and  while  faith  has  often  been 
very  sorely  tried  and  at  times 
great  anxiety  has  been  felt  on 
account  of  an  empty  treasury, 
the  experience  of  the  Divine 
goodness  has  never  failed.  God, 
who  works  by  means,  has  made 
instruments  of  His  servants,  and 
they  have  been  led  to  minister 
of  their  substance  to  the  neces- 
sities of  this  Christian  Mission. 
In  this  age  of  prosperity, 
when  so  much  is  expended  upon 
personal  and  relative  comfort — 
there  is  great  need  to  bring  such  a  work 
as  is  carried  on  by  this  Institution  to  the  notice  of  those  who 
have  the  means  to  help  it.  In  this  work  all  may  have  a  share 
who,  by  their  material  help,  render  assistance  to  those  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  rests  of  seeking  and  saving  the  lost. 
Humanity's  need  is  humanity's  claim. 

The  Institution  appears  to  be  highly  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  numerous  prominent  men  in  society.  Among  its 
Patrons  and  Vice-Presidents  are  to  be  found  the  names  of 
the  Earls  of  Aberdeen  and  Meath,  as  well  as  many  learned 
divines,  including  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Deans  of  Gloucester 
and  Peterborough,  Prebendaries  Webb-Peploe  and  Kitto,  Revs. 
Oswald  Dykes,  D.D.,  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.,  and  J.  P.  Gledstone, 
in  addition  to  eminent  lay  philanthropists  like  Sir  George 
Williams,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bevan,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Kennaway,  Sir 
Henry  H.  Bemrose,  and  many  others.  Such  high  patronage 
and  recommendation  ought  to  bring  abundant  means  for  the 
Institution's  support,  and  secure  the  good  work  entire  freedom 
from  financial  lack  ;  but,  as  the  Secretary  truly  remarked,  the 
war-monster  not  only  swallows  up  men's  lives  and  their  resources, 
but  it  also  tends  markedly  to  tighten  the  purse-springs  of  the 
wealthy  and  benevolent. 

Arthur  Wellesley  Ireton. 
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The  Murray 
Ear- Drum 

is  really  a  substitute  for  the  working  parts  of 
the  natural  ear.  Has  no  wire.  Contains  no 
rubber,  metal  nor  glass.  Invisible,  asy  to 
attjust,  comfortable  and  safe.  Totally  differ- 
ent from  any  other  device. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  upon  request. 

THE   A.B.  MURRAY  COMPANY, 

1,  Century  House, 

205,  Recent  Street,  London,  W. 


FEE    60    GUINEAS. 


SCHOOL    SHIP    ''CONWAY, 


LIVERPOOL. 

For  Training  Young  Gentlemen  to  become 
OFPfCERS  in  Merchant  Steamers. 

'-^    For  Prospectus  apply  to— 

The  Capt.,  A.  T.  MILLER,  R.N. 


£4  TO  £7  3"/ 

LET  US  START  YOU. 


EASILY   EARNED  WEEKLY 

Men  and  Women,  Home  or  TravelUng. 


Our  Agents  and  Salesmen  made  over  £10,000 
last  year  fupplyinp  the  enormous  demand  tor 
uur  famous    CENTURY    BATH    CABINET 

and  appointing  Sub-Agents.  Kverybody  buys. 
Write  to-day  tor  New  Proposition,  No.  227. 
Free. 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH,  Ltd.  (Dept.  227),  203,  Regent  St.  LONDON,  W. 


THE  LATE  REV.  G.  H.  C.  MACGREGOR,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3/6. 

THE  MESSAGES  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT: 

Genesis  to  Chronicles  and  Joel. 

'    By  the  late  Rev.  GEORGE  H.  C.  MACGREGOR,  M.A. 

The  Kev.  F.  13.  Meyer  writes  in  his  preface:  "With  all  my 
heart  1  commend  these  lectures  of  my  beloved  friend ;  they  are 
the  next  best  thing  to 

' .  .  .  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.'" 
"The   studies   are   full    of  thought,  and  in  line  with  the    best 
modem  criticism." — Guardian. 


^r    A  "JietrKt,"  »f  m P9M.  \ 

^     it  ham  no  equal  /or  j»*r-  . 
frrt   flof,   bfiliiff  /lllrit  trlHi 
IHiplrjr    fr.rH    anil    fJolH    Klh. 
rina.  BroatI,  or  MrMutn.  Ittnt.pmtt 
pmltl,    romplrim  fur   </■,   monHfvW    7/«. 

Tito    ■•  VAWON"    Im  tH»  mimpltmt  mtylo- 
graphic  ron,  an<f  !■  pmlmrd  hy  all  trho  na» 
If.     Complair,  pami  paid,  for  a/-,  moiinlril  and  rhaomd 
Sf-f  ramerl  In  mtrrllny  mllrrr  /O/0. 


Dcpt.  CJ. ,  3eu)el  Pen  Cotnpanp, 


108,  Fmoharoh  8t, 
London,  E.G. 


All  Kind.  Ropalnd. 


ffsfAmd 

RELIEVER 


FOR     .A.ST'SCJVIA. 

There   is   nothing    Hut    grvr«.   more   wlitf^clory 
rr^iilt-.  ti.an 

HINKSMAN'S ASTHMA  RELIEVER. 
It  Is  Simple,  Safe,  and  Sure, 

Giving  imtnediatc!  RBMIil-  and  bringinf  WKIXOME 
REST  and  CUMFORT.  It  may  a£o  b<  u«rd  wHh 
advanuga  In  BRONCHITIS  and  WHOOPING  COUGH 
or  ffenanlly  whera  dUHcultjr  of  breathing  it  «xperienc«d. 
1/-  per  Tin  from  any  Cbcmtst.  or  post  free  for  1/-  from 

J.  HINKSHAN,  Chemist,  CARLDKE,  N.B. 

A  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  on  receipt  of  address. 


PRESS  THE  BUTTON.  IT  LIGHTS! 


ncSTAHT  ELECTBIO  LIOHTwIitiiaiid  whoro  Ton  wut  !■  do  aeUU,  lo  UooMl, 

NO  DANOERl  InviUuable  round  the  bouse  I  Useful  for  MiIlc^^,  rKimh*rs  [^.-ekinfffas  lealcsl.OU. 
men  and  othctii  (in  cellars  where  matches  are  dangerous}.  Watchmen,  Policemen  and  Soldiers.  Can 
,be  lighted  in  a  Ke£or  Gunpowder  without  any  danger.  Send  for  Illustrated  CataloTueaad  LlMof 
■Agents  toBritldilIiitoM«p«udBlo(npkOompanr.  Ltd..  u«  la.  at.  Wtadalll  H .  Loadoa.  V. 


THIRD    EDITION. 
WITH    FINE    PHOTOQRAVURB    PORTRAIT. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6/-. 

GEORGE  H.  C.  MACGREGOR,  M.A. 

A  Biography. 

By    the    Rev.    DUNCAN    CAMPBELL    MACGREGOR,    M.A., 

WIMBLEDON. 

"An  inspiring  book.  We  trust  it  will  have  many  readers,  and 
that  those  who  read  it  will  learn  to  follow  George  Macgregor 
as  he  followed  Christ"— CAr(.j/«a«. 

London: 
IIODDKR  &  STOUGHTON,  37,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 


SECOND    EDITION.     Price  68.,  Cloth. 

Apostolic  Optimism, 

AND    OTHER    SERMONS. 


REV.    J.     H.    JOWETT,     M.A. 

(Birmingham). 

"The  volume  exhibits  the  characteristics  which  have  made 
him  so  powerful  and  so  u.seful.  He  has  a  fine  sense  of  spiritual 
dynamics,  and  knows  the  themes  that  really  stir  the  soul.  His 
handling  of  Scripture  is  masterly.  Nothing  can  be  happier  than 
his  comparison  and  juxtaposition  of  passages  apparently  remote 
from  each  other,  but  which,  placed  together,  shed  a  combined 
ray  of  beautiful  new  light.  This  volume  will  accomplish  a  great 
mission  if  it  does  nothing  else  than  convince  ministers,  as  we 
think  it  will,  of  the  marvellous  resources,  when  Biblical  criticism 
has  done  its  best,  or  worst,  that  remain  in  the  Bible  for  all  the 
purposes  of  their  work.  .  .  .  The  volume  altogether  is  a  great 
refreshment.  As  we  breathe  its  bracing  air  and  take  in  its  great 
horizons,  we  realise  afresh  the  greatness  of  the  Pulpit's  mission 
when  adequately  conceived,  the  infinite  importance  both  to  indi- 
vidual and  to  national  life  of  the  message  the  true  preacher  has 
to  bring."— C*m/iV»»  WariUL 


Lohoom: 
HODDER  ft   STOUGHTON,  rr,  Paterno.ter  Row,  E.C. 
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CONSTIPATION, 

Sleeplessness,  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  head- 
aches, and  dizziness  are  symptoms  of  Indiges- 
tion and  Liver  Disorder,  and  quickly  yield 
to  the  extract  of  roots  and  barks  known  as 


MOTHER 

Seigel'S 

CURATIVE 

Syrup 


Mrs.  E.  Cowi.KY,  162,  Wavertree  Road, 
Liverpool,  says  :— "  For  years  I  was  a 
martyr  to  Indigestion.  Nothing  I  ate  would 
digest  properly,  and  the  pains  in  my  chest 
and  stomach  after  eating  the  lightest  meal 
made  life  wretched.  Bad  headaches  and  con- 
stipation combined  to  make  me  miserable. 
I  got  no  relief  until  I  took  .Mother  Seigel's 
Curative  Syrup,  which  quickly  set  me  right." 


27 

YEARS'  SUCCESS 

AS 
THE  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY  KOIt 

Coughs,  Colds, 

Asthma,  Bronchitis, 

Influenza,  Whooping- 

■  Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c.,  ^ 

H.^S  MADE 

^^^  lung  Tome 

AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITV  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Important  Notice: 

SUBSTITUTION ra-r.  arc  «..   iiwni/ 

im'tatoiu  1/  tin.,  nicet'ful,  and  tkrrefon- 

poputar,  Teniedi/  that  it  ii  nf  the  uimmt 

importaTf-K  yim    thnulil    itSK    tlie  rciml 

*OWliRll»GE"    rvlini    huu.ng 

Lung   rnn-'-.  and  TAKE  NO 

suBsriruTH. 


Pieptirtd  by 
i^W.T. OWBRIDGE. M  P,S.. chcmit. iiuu 

Sold  (Everywhere  in  bottles,  ut 
1<.  lld.,2«  Ihi.,  4t.  «<«..Kad  il9 


Things  Worth  Noting 

Err.«UM. — In  an  appreciation  of  a  work  entitled  "  Echoes 
from  the  Battlefield,"  in  our  last  issue,  we  quoted  the  published 
price  of  the  book  as  l.r.     This  should  have  been  2.?.  6<f. 

Some  Delicious  Biscuits.— Those  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  taste  the  delicious  biscuits  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Macfarlane,  Lang  &  Co.  will  not  be   surprised  to   learn   that 
this  firm  has  been  honoured  by  an  official  warrant  of  appoint- 
ment as  biscuit  manufacturers  to  His  Majesty  the  King.     Those 
to  whom  these  biscuits  are  not  known  have  a  surprise  in  store 
for  them  indeed.     The  housewife  has  many  uses  for  both  plain 
and  fancy  biscuits,  and  something   new   in   this   direction   is 
always  welcome.     To  the  majority  of  people  Macfarlane,  Lang 
&  Co.'s  Biscuits  are  not  an  unknown  luxury,  and  where  they 
do  not  occupy  a  regular  place  in  the  store-cupboard  they  will 
come  as  a  welcome  change.      For   afternoon   tea    this   firm's 
"  Farola  Finger"  or  "Rich  Tea"  Biscuits  will  be  most  welcome. 
The  latter  are  manufactured  in  three  distinct  styles— large  or 
small  round,  and  oval.     For  all  general  purposes   "Granola" 
Whole  Meal  Digestive  Biscuits  have  become  a  great  favourite. 
They  are  manufactured  from  the  celebrated  wheat  preparation 
"  Ciranola,"  and  are  highly  recommended  by  the  medical  faculty 
as  a  most  nutritious   and  desirable  article  of  diet  for  regular 
use,  possessing  valuable  hygienic  qualities  unobtainable  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  whole  meal.     Macfarlane,   Lang  &  Co.  are 
the   sole   manufacturers   of    "Granolo"    Biscuits,   which    may 
be  obtained  either  by  weight  or  in  small  tins  containing  about 
2   lb.      The   "Parmena"   Biscuits   come   under   the   class    of 
savouries,  being  flavoured  with   the   finest    Parmesan   cheese, 
and  form  an  entire  departure  from  the  usual  plain  or  sweetened 
varieties.     They  will  be  found  a  most  attractive  addition  to  the 
lunch,  dinner,  or  supper  table.     They  were  supplied  regularly 
for  many  years  to  Her  Late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  they 
are  also  supplied  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  H.I.M.  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  H.M.  the  King  of  Greece, 
H.I.H.  the    Grand    Duchess    Serge,    H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of 
Fife,  etc.,  etc.     With  black  coffee  or  ice  either  "Parisian"  or 
"  Sandringham"  Wafers   should   be    tried,   and   to   the    sweet 
tooth  "Tantallon"  Shortbread  or  "Chocolate"  Biscuits  specially 
appeal.     Macfarlane,  Lang  &  Co.'s  Biscuits  can  be  obtained 
from  almost  any  good-class  grocer  or  stores.     Those  who  are 
unable  to  procure  them  should  write  direct  to  the  manufacturers 
at   Victoria   Biscuit  Factory,    Glasgow.      Ladies   who   care  to 
taste  any  of  these  mentioned  can  procure  a  sample  box  free,  if 
they  mention  THE  BRITISH  MONTHLY. 

Specially  for  Ladip:s. — The  luxury  of  to-day  is  the 
necessity  of  to-morrow.  It  is  not  many  years  ago  that  articles 
of  perfumery  were  regarded  as  suitable  only  for  the  very 
luxurious.  The  use  of  them  by  the  sterner  sex  at  all  was  a 
sign  of  extreme  foppishness,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  All  that 
is  changed.  Every  one  uses  scent  and  perfumed  soaps  un- 
blushingly,  and  we  have  it  at  last  on  no  less  authority  than  that 
of  the  Lancet  that  the  instinct  is  a  correct  one.  We  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  this  eminent  authority  :  "  The  use  of 
scent  on  the  pocket-handkerchief,  which  is  where  we  commonly 
find  it,  is  calculated  to  exercise  a  higher  office  than  merely  to 
please  the  sense  of  smell.  The  handkerchief  may  easily  prove 
a  source  of  infection,  for  it  is  made  to  be  the  common  receptacle 
of  secretions  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  employment 
of  an  antiseptic  handkerchief  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
dictates  of  common  bacteriological  evidence.  The  liberal  use 
of  scent  on  the  handkerchief  is  calculated  to  make  it  antiseptic, 
and  to  destroy  the  germs  in  it,  owing  to  the  action  partly  of  the 
spirit  of  the  scent,  and  partly  of  the  essential  oils  dissolved  in 
the  spirit."     What  is  important,  however,  is  that  the  scent  shall 
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be  of  good  ciuality.  There  is  probably  no  scent  which  is  so 
much  used  as  Eau  de  Cologne.  In  the  composition  of  this 
Seroli  is  an  important  ingredient.  But  Neroli  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  a  substance  known  as  Petit  Cirniii  is  substituted. 
The  result  is  an  article  which  (to  refer  to  a  common  use  for 
Kau  de  Cologne)  may  actually  cause  instead  of  curing  a  head- 
ache. Properly  made,  Eau  de  Cologne  is  a  valuable  internal 
remedy,  and  one  of  the  best  known  of  these  is  the  "4711" 
Itrand.  The  m:iker  of  this  dare  not  lower  tlie  quality  if  he 
would.  It  has  won  its  place  by  sheer  merit,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
strongest  opposition  ;  and  only  by  maintaining  the  quality  can 
the  reputation,  so  hardly  won,  be  kept.  The  same  maker  is 
responsible  for  the  almost  equally  well  -  known  perfumes 
"Miilhen's  Rhine  V^iolets,"  "  Miilhen's  Marshal  Niel,"  and 
"  Miilhen's  Rhine  Gold."  It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  name 
"Miilhen's''  in  the  case  of  all  these  scents,  and  "4711  "  in  the 
case  of  the  Eau  de  Cologne.  All  stores,  and  nearly  all  dealers 
in  perfumes,  stock  these  brands.  When  any  of  our  readers 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bond  .Street,  they  should  call  at 
the  English  Home  of  the  "471 1"  Perfumery,  62,  New  Bond 
Street,  and  inspect  these  splendid  Perfumes  and  other  Articles 
,  of  the  Toilet  suitable  for  presentation  purposes. 


•Send  Six  St.\MI'S. — Messrs.  Cosenza  &  Co.,  of  95,  Wig- 
more  Street,  London,  W.,  offer  to  send  to  any  address  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  upon  receipt  of  six  penny  stamps,  a  bo.\  con- 
taining samples  of  the  celebrated  "  Maggi  "  preparations.  This 
box  is  well  worth  sending  for,  as  it  contains  \s.  ^hi.  worth  of 
goods,  and,  apart  from  this,  gives  one  a  chance  of  testing  these 
excellent  food  preparations.  To  those  who  would  like  to  know 
something  of  the  inner  history  of  the  manufacturers  who  prepare 
the  "  Maggi  "  preparations,  the  following  facts  will  be  of  interest. 
In  the  year  1870  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  created  in  Switzer- 
land by  the  food  question,  the  Societe  Suisse  dTJtilite  Publique 
— a  body  which  reckons  among  its  members  all  the  most 
eminent  men  in  different  branches  of  public  life — especially 
interesting  itself  in  the  matter,  the  object  being  to  promote  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  community  the  production  of  foods 
containing  the  maximum  of  nutritious  elements,  which  could  be 
sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Ten  years  later,  in  1880,  the 
Societe  at  its  annual  meeting  appointed  a  special  commission, 
with  instructions  to  give  practical  effect  to  its  resolutions.  This 
commission,  starting  with  the  idea  that  a  more  extensive  use  of 
nutritious  vegetables  than  was  then  usual  was  an  essential  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  imposed,  sought  out  a  manufac- 
turer who  had  at  once  the  public  spirit  as  well  as  the  capital 
and  the  experience  essential  to  the  production  of  a  new  food 
manufacture.  M.  Maggi,  the  head  of  the  house  carrying  on 
important  undertakings  at  Kempttal,  Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  etc., 
was  approached  by  the  commission,  and  agreed  to  conduct  the 
necessary  experiments,  promising,  in  the  event  of  their  success, 
to  undertake  the  manufacture  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
commission.  The  experiments  were  pursued  uninterruptedly 
for  two  years  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Schuler,  Pro- 
("""isor  Miescher,  of  Bale,  Professor  Schulze,  Dr.  Barbier,  of  the 
I  ich  Polytechnic,  and  Messrs.  Maggi  &  Co.  ;  and  the  satis- 
net  ory  result  was  announced  in  a  report  by  Dr.  Schuler  to  the 
commission,  which  was  presented  at  the  sixtieth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Societe  Suisse  d'Utilite  Publique  at  Glaruss  on 
November  19,  1882.  The  meeting  passed  resolutions  thanking 
the  gentlemen  who  had  engaged  in  these  important  researches, 
and  confirming  an  agreement  with  Messrs.  Maggi  &  Co.,  under 
which  that  firm  agreed  for  themselves  and  their  successors  to 
carry  on  the  manufacture  of  the  various  preparations  to  be  sold 
in  Switzerland  at  prices  calculated  to  pay  a  moderate  profit  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  to  place  the  food  within  the  reach  of 
buyers  of  all  classes.  The  price  is  not  to  be  raised  unless  the 
cost  of  raw  material  is  advanced,  and  then  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Societe.  The  Societe,  on  its  side,  undertook  to 
promote  the  sale  of  the  "  Maggi"  preparations  by  the  publica- 
tion of  pamphlets,  and  through  the  medium  of  food  conferences, 
etc.  This  is  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Maggi 
Consomme,  Soups,  and  Essence,  which  were  thus,  as  will  be 
seen,  invented  on  the  initiative  of  the  Soci^td  Suisse  d'Utilite 
Publique,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  national  alimenta- 
tion in  Switzerland.  It  remains  for  our  readers  to  say  whether 
they  will  take  the  opportunity  of  putting  them  to  a  practical  test. 
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TURKISH  BATHS 
AT  HOME. , 

THE  SECRET  of  the  Curative  Power  OF  THE  CENTURY 
THERMAL    BATH    CABINET 

U.  XT  OPENS  THE  PORES.    Tour  PbyilcUn  will 

(rll    yiiii    rtinr    ihi-i'-    1^     [i'>ihinK    so  cffrctujil   at  »   ftruni 

"sweat"  -T  vapour  batb  to  dispel  Ihe  inmuntit*, 

hymptomn  of  f«,vcr,  ur  l>rcak  up  a  hard  cold.     Properly 

taken,  every  Fore  )«  opened,  aiid  the  medicated  vapour 

i«    naturally     abftorbcd, 

i..i.ifin    ;in<i    *<renicihen- 

ini;thr*-nlirebcKj»,  With 

a  CBNTUKY  Bath 

CABINET  in  the  hou»e 
ynii  have  at  hand  in 
every  emergency  the 
fno»t  perfect  mean*  of 
inducing  a  profuoc  per- 
ftpiration.  The  trc:;tnieni 
i»  eflTecltial    in  lA-fy  of 

chronic  RfaeamatlBxn 
orOottt.  It  frees  the 
blood  from  all  Im- 
purities, quiets  the 
nerves,  and  gives  to 
the  body  perfect 
cleanliness  and  a 
vigour  and  fresh- 
ness that  can  be  had  in 
no  other  way.     All  the 

luxury  and   beneficial  effect'*  of  Turkish,    Vapour,  and  Medicated  Bath-t 

may  be  h;id  at  home  at  a  trirtinK  cost. 

T/u-  CENTURY  CABINET  is  maii<  0/ Hygienic  Waterproof  deih  aver 

a  sifei  frame,     /•'o/ds  into  2-/«.  sfiact.     H'eighs  tvith  spirit  tto7'e  lest  than 

20  lbs.     Is  st-t  «/.  HEATED,  nnri  remiyjor use  in  fir-e  minutes. 

THE  CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABniET  is  m  every  retpen 
the  best  one  on  the  market.  We  do  not  comp.-ire  it  with  the  worthle<u>amiir!i 
too  bothersome  to  use.  We  guarantee  that  it  is  better  than  the  be.<>t  of  the 
good  ones.  We  aell  on  truJ,  to  be  returned  at  our  expen<(e  if  not  as 
represented.  7/6  Book  (100  pages).  Free  to  Bnyere,  gives  full  advice,  in* 
structions,  and  formulas  for  medicated  bath<i.  Most  essential  for  the 
successful  use  of  a  Bath  Cabinef. 

A  vaUiable  accessory  to  the  Cabinet  is  the  FACE  STEAMBK— eives  the 
face  the  same  vapour  treatment  as  the  body.  Clears  the  »kin  ofpimplcs 
and  b'otchcs,  leaving  it  clean  and  soft  as  velvet.  Invatu&ble  for  the  sue 
ccssful  treatment  of  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Colds. 

AGENTS    WANTED.     BxeJnalv*    ritfhts. 

V^DI^E*    ^^;lIltplr  of    (.oods    and   Taluable  BrKfk.   ••  HFAI.TII,  StrhNGtH. 

■T  XVCjU*  (Cs'tiniM  ."  v.iih  inpdical  and  oth*T  t.--,tiinonials.  to  iilj  who  write. 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,   LIMITED, 

Dept.  87,  203.  Regent  St..  LONDON.  W.    ;;:;,,'/i^:r,!;';; 


Prirr,  complete  with  Spirit  Heater  and 
Vaporiser, 

25/-  to  70/- 

Free -35  Formulas  for  Medicated   Baths. 
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BUNIONS,  or  ENLARGED  TOE  JOINTS, 

when  a  packet  of 
THOMPSON'S    CELEBRATED    CORN    PLASTER 

will  cure  you.     It  is  thin  as  silk,  and  removes  the  pain  at  once. 
Post  (ree,  14  stamps,  from  the  Proprietor.     Jieware  of  Jniitatiens. 


TONE  UP 


YOUR     SYSTEM 
and  wrapd  off  disease 
by  taklriK  THOMPSON'S 
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«  NERYETONINE. 

llisa  I>OSni\K  CLRE  lor  All  N  1-.K\UL  .>  I  Jl>l,.\Si;s  ,-c  .\  KL'R.ALCIC 
and  RHKl'.MA  lie  PA1X.S.     Bolllc,  1,1,  2,«,  4,S,  post  free  from 

M.  F.  THOMPSON.  Homoeopatblc  and  Pharmaceutical  Cbemlst 
17,    CORDON    STREET.    GLASGOW. 

Ask    for   Thompson's    "Guide    to    Health,"    frrr    k;r;iiiN   on    application. 
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Jlsbuilk  Collcae,  Rarroaate. 


Terms : 
January,  May, 
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Fees: 

£45  and  £S0 

inclusive. 


OF  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"  Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

M.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 
THE    COLLEGE    STANDS   IN   ITS   OWN    GROUNDS    OF   30   ACBES. 

It  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  Chemical  Laboratory. 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot -water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
AND    KINDERGARTEN. 

Chanttv  Hoad,  BISHOP'S  STORTFORD. 


31  miles  from  London,  28  from  Cambridge 

(G.E.R.  Main  Line). 

Head    lMl8treg8— MIS8   RII88ELL, 

Assisted  by  Certijicated  Teachers, 
Pupils  successfully   prepared    for    Examinations. 
The   buildings  stand  on   hi^h   ground,  and  have 

been  specially  built  for  the  School. 


Colwyn  Bay. 


WILTON  HOUSE .  .  . 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Thorough  Education  by  Certificated  Teachers, 
with  the  care  and  comfort  of  home. 

MRS.  &  MISS  MORRIS. 


Trowbridge  High  School 

FOR      BOYS. 

Head   Master  : 

W.  P.  FULLER,  M.A.  (London), 

Late  Scholar  and  Assistant  Lecturer  in  French, 
University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

Complete    Education    on    Modern    Lines. 

Inclmive  Fees :  Twelve  guineas  per  term. 


BEDFORD. 

1bowar&  (XaMcs')  CoIIcgc. 

lYIODERN    lYlETHODS. 

Careful  Christian  Training. 

Full  Staff  of  Governesses  and  Professors. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

TENNIS,    SWIMMING,    DRILL. 

Indian  &  Colonial  Pupils  Received. 


Principals  : 

Mrs.  and  Miss  COMPTON  jBURNETT, 


GRESHAM'S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK. 


Founded 
1555. 


Headtnaster:    G.  W.  S.  HOWSON,  M.A. 

(L.\TE   OF   UPPINGHAM   SCHOOL). 


Three  miles  from  the  sea  and  dose  to  Sheringham  and 

Cromer.     Splendid  climate.     The  soil  Is  gravel  on  chalk. 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

OovernorB : 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  and 

County  and  Local  Representatives. 

Classrooms,  Laboratories,   and 

Workshops  are  In  course  of 
erection  at  an  estimated  expen- 
diture of  £40,000. 
Highest  Inclusive  Fees,  SB!  per  annum. 

SCIENCE  AND  MODEEN  LANGUAGES 

TAUGHT  THEOUGHOUT  THE 
SCHOOL.   AEMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES. 

y£^?J-J    LEAVING    KXHIBITIONS   OF 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


For  (urthar  particulars  addrew  the  Headmastar. 
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Including  Cost  of  making  Block  from  Photograph. 


NOBTH    OF    ENGLAND 

COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

Alargestaff  of  Certificated  Mistresses  &  Professors. 

The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  Matriculation. 

Cambridge  Higher  &  Local,  R.A.M.,  R.C.M.,  & 

other  Examinations.  5>*rcm/a^^f«^/tf«^zr«/(j/K«/>»T. 

Students  have  the  advantag:e  of  a  happy,  refined 

home-life,  combined  with  the  systematic  teaching  of 
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Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Misses  KETTLEWELL, 
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THE 

Exhaustive   Concordance  to  the   Bible. 

Showing  every  Word  of  the  Text  of  the  Common  English  Version 

of  the  Canonical   Books,  and  every  Occurrence  of  each   Word  in 

Regular  Order,  together  with  the 

COMPARATIVE  CONCORDANCE  of  the  AUTHORISED  and  REVISED  VERSIONS. 
Also  Brief  Dictionaries  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Words 
of  the  Original,  with  References  to  the  English  Words. 

By    JAMES    STRONG,     LL.D. 

Cloth,  15s.  net;   Half-Morocco,  25s.  net. 


"The  Concordance,  which  I  have  now  been  able  to  examine  in 
some  representative  parts,  appears  to  me  to  approach  very  near  the 
ideal  for  accuracy,  range  of  treatment,  and  fulness.  The  novel 
features  (such  I  believe  they  are)  of  a  comparative  table  of  varia- 
tions between  A.V.  and  K.  V.,  and  the  appended  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Dictionaries,  are  very  valuable  helps  to  thoughtful  and  accurate 
readers  of  the  Divine  Book.  Yet  they  are  only  accessories  in  this 
remarkable  volume."— Right  Rev.  Handley  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 


"We  think  'The  Exhaustive  Concordance'  might  be  called  the 
Final  Concordance.  It  is  difhcult  to  belicie  that  n  will  ever  be 
surpassed." — Brilish  l^eei/y. 

"A  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  work,  surpi»s:ng  in  co">- 
pleleness  all  existing  Concordances."-  Times. 

"  Altogether  this  is  a  work  on  which  labour  ami  l;:nrninR  have 
been  unsparingly  laid  out.  It  will  be  of  great  utility  to  the 
thorough-going  Biblical  student."— 0«anf/<i«. 
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That  the 


SANITARY    XOVy^ELS 

are  superior  to  all  other  makes  for 

CLEANLINESS,     COMFORT    &    ECONOMY. 

mCl  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  ALL  U(<DERCLOTHINC  HOUSES  A^U  CHEMISTS. 

Two  doz.  No.  1  at  I/- ;  One  doz.  No.  2  at  1/- ;  One  doz.  No.  3  at  1/6,  post  free. 

A  FREE  SAMPLE  to  any  Lady  naming  this  Magazine. 
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SCOTTISH  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

TN  ihis  SOCIETY  are  combined  ihe  advantages  of 

Mutual  Assurance  with  Moderate  Premiums. 

The  Premiums  are  so  moderate  that  at  most  ages  an 
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which,  notwithstanding  that  the  Premiums 
do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit  rates 

of  other   Offices,    were,   on    the   average,  equal    to  an 

addition  of  considerably  over  50  per  cent.' 

to  the  Original  Assurances. 

Endowment  Assurances,  with  or  without ^<aran- 

/(^ca?  additions.  —  Kates  for  these  may  be  had  on  application. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £12,000,000. 

PROSPECTUSES,  with  full  information,  may  be  had  on  application. 

Head  Office  :  6,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

London  Office:    17,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

West  End  Office  :    17,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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Ever)'  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  )  esponsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  March  20,  should 
rtach  the  Editor  by  March  2  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  March  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Neivsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 
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/"  E  do  not  think  we  have  ever  been  able  to   place 
before   our 


readers  a  number  of 
such  varied  interest 
as  the  present  one. 
We  would  call  special 
attention  to  the 
articles  on  the  late 
Professor  A.  B. 
Davidson  ;  Thomas 
Holmes,  the  famous 
Police-Court  Mis- 
sionary; "Can  Dowie 
Keep  his  Converts  ?  " 
and  the  symposium 
on  "The  Christian 
Treatment  of  Fools," 
to  which  the  Rev 
F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A., 
Mr.  Albert  Spicer, 
and  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Black,  M.A.,  contri- 
bute. The  secession 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Booth-Clibborn  from 
the  Salvation  Army 
to  the  Zionist  Move- 
ment makes  the 
article  on  Dr.  Dowie 
of  special  interest 
and  importance.  The 
symposium  calls  to 
mind  the  question 
which  Bishop  Magee 
once  suggested 
should  be  submitted 
to   a   bishop   at    his 


MR.   WALTER  RU.VCIMAN,   M.P.,   AND  MR.    MARK  OLDROVD 
"The  Seatko  and  U.\skatkd  Members 


ordination  :  "  Do  you  promise  to  suffer  fools  gladly?  "  The 
calm,  serious  treatment  of  what  after  all,  in  these  days  of 
commercial  stress,  is  an  urgent  matter  seems  to  Ije  called 
for.  The  views  of  Mr.  Albert  Spicer,  as  a  Christian 
business  man,  are  worthy  of  special  attention. 

Our  photograph  shows  Mr.  Mark  Oldroyd  and  Mr. 
Walter  Runciman,  the  retired  and  the  newly  elected 
members  for  the  Dewsbury  Division,  or,  to  quote 
Mr.  Oldroyd,  the  "seated"  and  the  "unseated." 
Mr.  Runciman,  the  new  member,  is  only  thirty-two 
years  of  age.  He  is  the  son  of  a  prosperous  Newcastle 
shipowner,  and  previous  to  the  last  General  Election 
represented  an  Oldham  constituency.  He  lost'  his  seat 
to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  Mr.  Oldroyd  is  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Perks,  M.P.  Our  photograph  was 
taken  at  "  Hyrstlands,"  the  palatial  home  of  Mr.  Oldroyd 
in  Dewsbury. 

There    are    some   interesting    references    to    the   late 

Professor  A.  B. 
Davidson  in  the 
Memorials  of  Peter 
Thomson,  one  of  his 
most  distinguished 
pupils.  This  little 
biography  was  pub- 
lished in  1 88 1  by 
Messrs.  Macniven  & 
Wallace  under  the 
title  "A  Scotch 
Student."  The  author 
is  the  Rev.  George 
Steven,  M.A.,  for- 
merly of  Logieal- 
mond,  and  now  of 
United  Free  St. 
Bernard's,  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  Life 
of  Drummond  Dr. 
George  Adam  Smith 
speaks  of  Peter 
Thomson,  and  says, 
"He  taught  us  all  the 
Hebrew  we  knew." 
At  the  time  of  his 
entering  the  New 
College,  Edinburgh, 
Peter  Thomson  was 
somewhat  perplexed 
in  faith.  A  com- 
panion remarked  that 
he  was  troubled  in 
mind  and  seeking 
rest.  One  hope  Mr. 
Thomson    told    him 
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he  had,  and  that  lay  in  Professor  Davidson's  second 
class ;  for  he  mentioned  a  student  of  his  acquaintance 
who  had  got  his  beliefs  unsettled  in  the  course  of  his 
philosophical  studies,  and  who  had  been  brought  back 
again  to  faith  by  Dr.  Davidson's   lectures. 

Dr.  Davidson  taught  the  students  only  in  the  first 
and  second  years.  In  the  first  year  Hebrew  grammar 
and  reading  were  given,  and  no  lectures  at  all.  For 
this  Mr.  Thomson  and  another  were  by  far  the  best 
students,  and  divided  the  prizes  between  them.  In  the 
second  year  reading  was  continued  in  the  Psalms  and 
the  Prophets,  and  twice  a  week  lectures  were  delivered  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. "It  was  to  these  lectures  that  Mr.  Thomson 
and    most  lofl.thejNew   College   students   looked   forward 


Photo  by  Elliott  &=  Fry 

REV.     PREBENDARY     HANNAH 
The  New  Dean  of  Chichester 

with  such  expectation.  One  was  continually  hearing 
of  them  before  one  entered  the  class;  and  one  could 
not  help  speaking  of  them  after  hearing  them.  They 
were  eminently  constructive,  dealing  almost  exclusively 
with  the  ideas,  the  truths  revealed  in  the  books  of 
Scripture.  They  were  as  wide  as  the  interests  of  the 
human  heart,  with  subtle  analysis  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, with  the  free  play  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  with 
traces  of  the  satire  that  was  so  common  in  the  grammar 
and  reading  lesson.  Most  students  felt  that  the  Old 
Testament  had  assumed  a  new  importance,  and  saw, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  a  living  book,  filled 
both  with  the  questionings  of  the  human  heart  and  wilh 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Another  feature  of 
them  which  was  highly  stimulating  to  thought  was  this, 
that  they  often  fell  into  that  form  which  Bishop  Butler 
prized,  of  giving  the  premises  in  arguments,  and  leaving 
the  hearers  to  draw  conclusions  themselves.  Since  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  embrace  everything,  the 


lecturer  pointed,  as  it  were,  along  the  path  where  new 
investigations  lay,  while  he  himself  passed  on.  One  result 
of  all  this  was  that  every  class  contained  men  who  were 
more  or  less  indebted  to  Dr.  Davidson  for  deliverance 
from  doubt.  One,  adopting  a  famous  phrase,  said  it  was 
a  liberal  education  to  hear  him  ;  another,  that  the  study 
of  theology  had  now  become  possible  to  him  ;  another, 
that  in  this  class  he  first  felt  the  reality  of  the  Bible ; 
another,  that  he  once  more  saw  it  to  be  the  Word  of 
God.  A  still  further  result  of  the  lectures  was  that  many 
of  the  finest  students  were  swept  into  the  study  of  the 
Semitic  languages.  Both  these  results  were  produced  on 
Mr.  Thomson.  .  .  .  He  never  ceased  to  speak  with 
thankfulness  of  the  help  he  had  got  in  the  senior 
Hebrew   class." 

After  returning  from  Germany,  where  he  studied  at 
Leipzig,  Mr.  Thomson  joined  a  private  class  of  Dr. 
Davidson's  for  reading  Job  and  also  Arabic,  and  was 
invited  by  him  to  join  a  private  party  in  reading  Rabbinical 
Hebrew.  So  much  did  the  Edinburgh  life  delight  him 
that  he  advised  his  Aberdeen  friends  to  come  South. 
"  All  the  lectureships  are  good,"  he  wrote,  "  and  Davidson 
and  Rainy  are  two  of  the  finest  men  in  the  three  king- 
doms." Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  quite  frequently 
in  the  third  year  he  used  to  steal  away  from  other 
classes  to  hear  Professor  Davidson  lecture.  In  the  spring 
of  1875  a  scholarship  in  Oxford  fell  vacant,  for  which 
Thomson  was  invited  to  try.  He  told  Dr.  Davidson  of 
his  project,  and  asked  his  advice.  The  Professor  was 
strongly  opposed  to  it.  "  If  yoii  go  to  Oxford,"  he 
said,  "  you  will  never  come  back."  Besides,  his  religious 
doubts,  the  Professor  assured  him,  were  due  entirely  to 
imperfect  knowledge,  and  as  he  grew  in  knowledge  and 
experience  he  would  grow  in  soundness.  That  advice 
completely  changed  him,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  it  he  ever 
afterwards  bore  ready  witness.  Mr.  Thomson  died  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-nine,  after  a  very  brief  ministry 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Fergus,  near  Peterhead.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  in  whose 
house  he  passed  away.  Speaking  in  the  Assembly  in 
the  week  of  his  death.  Principal  Rainy  referred  to  the 
heavy  loss  which  the  Free  Church  had  sustained  by  the 
removal  of  this  brilliant  young  scholar. 


Gipsy  Smith,  whose  Autobiography  is  now  in  its  seventh 
thousand,  has  received  a  very  kind  and  congratulatory 
letter  about  the  book  from  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton, 
whose  interest  in  the  Romanies  is  well  known. 


Whither  is  the  ping-pong  craze  going  to  lead  us  ?  A 
certain  .Church  in  South  London  has  added  a  Ping-Pong 
Club  to  its  numerous  organisations.  The  club  meets  once 
a  week  in  the  Church  Hall,  exacts  a  subscription  of  y.  6d. 
from  each  of  the  members,  and  limits  the  number  to  sixty. 
As  the  club  is  paying  no  rent  to  the  congregation,  the 
limitation  of  the  membership  seems  rather  a  cool  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  sixty  persons,  all 
playing  ping-pong  in  one  hall,  come  very  close  to  the 
limit  of  human  endurance. 
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THE  LATE  MRS.  ROBERTSON,  DR.  HORTON'S  AUNT 


Thi;  new  year  brought  a 
heavy  bereavement  to  Dr.  Horton 
in  the  death  of  his  aunt  and  house- 
hold companion,  Mrs.  Robertson. 
In  a  wonderful  way  Mrs. 
Robertson  was  identified  with 
all  his  work  at  Hampstead.  She 
watched  with  the  anxious  care 
of  a  mother  over  his  home 
comfort,  and  those  who  have 
been  guests  at  the  house  know 
what  beautiful  relations  existed 
between  them.  Dr.  Horton 
might  have  said,  in  the  words 
of  Principal  Fairbairn  in  the 
dedication  of  "  Christ  in  Modern 
Theology,"  that  his  aunt's  "  quiet 
helpfulness  and  fair  companion- 
ship "  made  the  twenty-one  years 
of  his  life  at  Hampstead  a  time 
of  happy  labour  and  gracious 
peace.  For  some  years  Mrs. 
Robertson  had  suffered  from 
partial  blindness,  and  latterly 
she  was  unable  to  attend  church. 
The  end  came  suddenly,  as  the  result  of  a  stroke  of 
paralysis. 

The  Baptist  Church  has  lost  a  much-loved  ex-President 
in  Colonel  Griflfin,  who  passed  away  at  a  ripe  old  age, 
and  was  buried  at  Hampstead  Cemetery  on  January  25. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  an  attached  member  of 
Regent's  Park  Congregation.  He  conducted  a  Bible 
class  for  young  men,  and  was  for  twenty  years  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  school.  His  homely  and 
humorous  addresses  were  much  appreciated  by  the 
young  people.  Colonel  Griffin  was  an  American  by 
birth,  and  was  converted  before  the  age  of  twenty.  He 
saw  service  during  the  Civil  War.  though  he  was  never 
actually  under  fire.  As  a 
business  man  he  was  for 
a  long  period  highly  successful, 
and  he  was  a  most  generous 
giver.  Ministers  were  con-, 
stantly  invited  to  his  hospitable 
home.  Colonel  Griffin  was 
Chairman  of  the  Union  in 
1 89 1,  when  he  delivered  two 
excellent  addresses.  He  had 
to  the  last  a  very  warm  feeling 
for  his  native  country,  and  did 
much  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
change of  pulpits  between 
American  and  English  minis- 
ters. His  minister,  the  Rev. 
E.  G.  Gange,  preached  his 
memorial  sermon  on  February  2 
from  the  text,  "Thou  shalt 
come  to  thy  grave  in  a 
full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of 
corn  Cometh  in  in  his  season  " 
(Job  V.  26). 


THE  LATE  COLONEL  J.  T.  GRIKFIN 


An  Aberdeen  correspondent 
sends  us  the  following  exceed- 
ingly interesting  notes  about  the 
late  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  : 

"  Andrew  Davidson  lielonged 
to  a  family  of  six,  of  whom,  I 
think,  he  was  the  youngest.  The 
father  died  when  he  was  quite 
a  boy,  and  the  small  farm  was 
left  to  be  wrought  by  the  elder 
brother,  as  the  foreman,  or 
'  grieve,'  of  the  widowed  mother. 
This  elder  bfother  was  anxious 
to  study  for  the  ministry  ;  but 
as  there  was  no  money  to  educate 
two  sons,  he  nobly  sacrificed  his 
own  wish  to  Andrew's  future,  who 
would  never  work  at  farm  labour 
and  seemed  to  care  for  nothing 
but  books.  To  save  light,  he 
used  to  rise  in  the  morning  and 
learn  his  lessons  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp  in  the  barn  where  the 
corn  was  being  thrashed,  one 
lamp  doing  for  both.  He  walked 
each  day  to  and  from  a  school  about  three  miles  distant. 
The  teacher  of  this  school  had  a  small  piece  of  land  on 
which  he  grew  corn,  and  in  harvest  the  young  scholar 
might  have  been  seen  sometimes  walking  by  the  side  of 
the  master,  while  the  latter,  with  a  scythe,  cut  his  com  and 
at  the  same  heard  the  boy's  lessons. 

"  Andrew's  mother  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  energy 
and,  like  many  other  Scotch  mothers,  would  have  denied 
herself  anything  to  have  her  son  properly  educated. 
During  the  College  Session  Andrew  lived  in  a  single 
attic  room  in  Aberdeen,  and  to  save  expense  the  mother 
walked  thither  and  back  on  every  alternate  Saturday, 
taking  with  lier  meal,  eggs,  butter,  etc.,  for  her 
student  son,  leaving  with  him 
also  the  coach  fare  thus  saved 
to  help  to  meet  his  further  needs. 
The  distance  from  Kirkhill  to 
Aberdeen  is  about  nineteen 
miles ;  so  that  this  involved  a 
walk  of  some  thirty-eight  miles 
each  fortnight,  except  sometimes 
when  a  stray  farmer  or  carter 
would  give  the  pedestrian  a  '  lift' 

"  On  one  occasion,  when 
Andrew  had  competed  for  one  of 
the  more  valuable  scholarships, 
the  mother  was  so  anxious  about 
it  that,  before  she  heard  the  result, 
she  set  off  for  the  city.  On  her 
way,  and  Isefore  leaving  the  parish, 
she  called  at  a  little  shop  by  the 
roadside  and  bought  a  red  cotton 
pocket-handkerchief  for  her  boy. 
On  her  arrival  in  Aberdeen  he 
met  her  with  the  jovful  news  that 
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he  had  been  successful.  When  she  gave  him  the  little 
handkerchief,  she  remarked,  '  I  suppose,  Andrew,  all  the 
students  have  grand  silk  handkerchiefs  ?  '  '  Never  mind, 
mother,'  he  replied,  '  for  I  hae  gotten  the  scholarship.' " 

The  central  figure  in  our  missionary  group  is  the  Rev. 
John  Riddell,  B.A.,  of  the  Wynd  Church,  who  has  done 
much  for  home  missionary  enterprise  in  Glasgow.  He  has 
been  instrumental  in  building  three  large  churches  in  some 
of  the  poorest  districts  of  our  city,  and  his  present  church, 
at  the  head  of  Crown  Street,  is  one  of  the  most  com 
plete  in  its  organisation  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Scotland. 
In  addition  to  four  large  halls  for  Gospel  meetings  and 
Sabbath  schools,  it  possesses  four  smaller  rooms  for  Bible 
classes  ;  a  medical  mission  hall  with  dispensary,  where  the 
poor  of  the  district  can  receive  medicine  and  treatment  by 
a  skilled  doctor  free  of  charge  ;  a  home  for  deaconesses, 
where  several  ladies  may  reside,  who  bring  the  healing 
influences  of  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
the  poor ;  a  library  and  two  reading-rooms,  one  for  men 
and  the  other  for  women  ;  a  property  adjoining  the  church, 
where  a  dozen  poor  but  deserving  families  connected  with 
the  congregation  may  reside  at  a  nominal  rent,  or  free  of 
charge  if  necessary  ;  and  a  convalescent  home  in  the  country, 
where  over  a  hundred  delicate  persons  may  have  a  fortnight's 
nursing  and  good  food  free  of  charge  during  the  summer 
months.  To  the  right  of  Mr.  Riddell  is  the  Rev.  Donald 
Frazer,  of  Livingstonia,  one  of  the  former  workers  in  the 
Wynd  Church,  now  an  honoured  missionary  in  Central 
Africa,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  the  wild  Ngnomi  under  Gospel  influences. 
On  the  left  is  Mr.  John  Henderson,  another  old  worker  in 
the  Wynd  Mission,  who  also  went  out  to  Livingstonia  as  an 
artisan-missionary,  and  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  the 
natives  how  to  build  houses,  make  roads,  work  in  wood  and 
iron,  etc.,  besides  doing  direct  mission  work  in  preaching 
and  teaching. 


Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

We  have  received  a  great  many  interesting  photographs, 
with  accompanying  paragraphs,  and  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  awarding  the  First  Prize  of  One  Guinea  to — 

Mr.  C.  F.  Shaw, 

Batley, 
Yorks, 
for  a  photograph  of  "The  Seated  and  Unseated  Members." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded 

to — 

Miss  Jessie  Coombs, 

Castle  Cary, 

Somerset, 

for  a  photograph  of  "  Horningsham  Chapel,  Wiltshire." 

Five  Shillings  will  be  paid  for  each  of  the  other 
photographs  by  our  readers  which  appear  in  this  number. 
We  hope  to  receive  many  other  photographs  before 
March  i,  which  is  the  date  for  sending  in  for  our 
April  Competition.  Prizes  of  One  Guinea  and  Half 
a  Guinea  will  be  awarded  as  before. 


The  Rev.  F.  E.  Blackaby,  Zion  Baptist  Church, 
Chatham,  writes  to  us  with  reference  to  the  article  in  our 
last  number  on  "Religion  in  the  Army":  "So  far  as  the 
garrison  here  is  concerned,  there  has  been  a  parade  to 
the  Sunday  morning  service  in  my  church  for  years  ;  and 
I  know  it  to  be  so  at  Aldershot.  It  is  true  we,  the 
ministers,  are  not  recognised  as  chaplains,  but  we  have 
all  the  privileges  of  a  chaplain,  and  capitation  pay  is 
allowed  us,  provided,  in  my  own  case,  there  are  not  less 
than  ten  Baptists  in  garrison.  I  think,  therefore,  it  ought 
to  be  known  throughout  our  body  that  when  a  young 
fellow  enlists  he  can  and  should  enter  himself  as  Baptist." 

fit  cr\»aiff^TB'L'   . 


ERSKINE  UNITED  FREE  CHURCH,  STIRLING 
(With  Memorial  of  Erskinc  in  front) 
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HORNINGSHAM  CHAPEL,  1566 

HoRNiNGSHAM  Chapel,  Wiltshire,  claims  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oldest  Nonconformist  Protestant 
Church  in  England.  It  was  built  in  1566,  by  Sir  John 
Thynne,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  work- 
men who  were  engaged  in  building  his  house  of  Longleat, 
in  Wiltshire.  Dr.  Rowland  Cotton,  a  "pious  physician" 
of  Warminster  (probably  related  to  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton,  B.D.,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers), 
appears  to  have  been  its  first  minister.  Under 
the  Five-Mile  Act  of  1665  he  was  invited  to 
conduct  services  there.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Lebbeus  Driver,  whose  ministry  was 
so  successful  that  the  building  had  to  be 
enlarged.  In  1828  the  last  deed  was  granted 
by  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  The  building  is 
"for  the  use  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  called 
Independent,"  on  condition  of  its  being  kept  in 
repair,  "  thatched,  and  not  raised  "  ;  and  there 
it  stands  to-day,  a  memorial  of  the  past  and 
a  centre  of  present-day  Christian  work  and 
worship. 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Grififith  to 
the  principalship  of  University  College,  Cardiff, 
which  is  viewed  with  much  favour  in  Wales, 
recalls  the  name  and  work  of  his  father. 
Professor  Henry  Griffith,  who  died  in  1891. 
Professor  Griffith  was  himself  the  son  of  a 
Pembrokeshire  minister  of  renown  ;  and  he 
rendered  noble  service  as  educationist  at 
Brecon  College  and  at  Queen's  College, 
Liverpool,  and  in  his  pastorates  at  several 
Churches,  including  Bowdon  and  High  Barnet. 
His  suggestive  little  book  on  "  Faith  the  Life 
Root  of  Science"  (published  in  1882)  is  much 
too  good  to  be  lost  sight  of.  His  departure 
from  Wales  was  largely  due  to  his  progressive 
views  on  education  ;  and  it  is  a  strange  com- 
pensation   of   time    that    what    banished    the 


father,  in  a  senne,  from  his  native 
land  should  now  recall  the  son  to  one 
of  the  very  first  positions  in  it.  We 
are  glad  to  understand  that  Principal 
Griffith  is  to  receive  the  honour  of  the 
degree  of  D.Sc.  from  his  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Dk.  Newman  Hall  was  on  tenns 
of  intimacy  with  many  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  the  last  century, 
and  his  Autobiography,  published  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,  contains  many  in- 
teresting  passages  about  quite  a  host 
of  celebrities.  The  interest  of  the 
volume  was  rather  discounted  by  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Hall  had  for  many  years 
been  accustomed  to  dispense  liberally 
out  of  his  stores  of  anecdote  and 
reminiscence,  and  we  understand  the 
sale  was  somewhat  disappointing.  The 
friendship  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Dr.  Hall  was,  until  the  Home  Rule  split  in  1886, 
very  close.  After  that  date,  though  the  two  corresponded 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  the  statesman  never  visited  Dr.  Hall's 
house  in  Hampstead.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Hall  removed 
across  the  road  from  the  house  in  which  the  famous 
evening  meetings  were  held,  which  is  now,  we  believe, 
a  boardin?  establishment. 


Pkotc  hy  Ruutli  &*  St»iJ 
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The  late  Professor  A*  B*  Davidson 


By  REV.  DR.  MAIR  EARLSTON 

EVEN  so  small  an  incident  as  the  following  becomes 
interesting  from  its  connection  with  such  a  man  as 
Dr.  Davidson.  Our  paternal  abodes  were  but  a  few  miles 
apart ;  and  it  chanced  one  summer  day,  when  both  had 
been  at  "  home,"  that  we  found  ourselves  unexpectedly 
side  by  side  on  the  adjacent  highway  (between  Ellon  and 
New  Deer).  He  was  occupied  with  some  pages  of  a  book, 
which  he  put  into  my  hands.  It  was  a  proof  from  the 
printer  of  the  first  chapter  or  two  of  his  work  on  Job. 
With  surprise  and  delight  I  said,  "Now  you  are  on  the 
lines ;  stick  to  this,  and  you  will  soon  be  in  a  Chair." 
But  he  answered  pessimistically,  "  No,  no ;  you  can't 
get  a  Chair  till  you 
have  been  an  or- 
dained minister,  and 
I  shall  never  get  a 
Church."  I  replied, 
"The  days  for  that 
are  past;  the  best  men 
are  wanted ;  hold  you 
to  this,  and  there  is 
no  fear  of  you." 

Many  a  time  have 
I  had  that  meeting 
before  me  with  plea- 
sure. It  may  be 
thought  that  there 
should  be  a  store  of 
reminiscences  of  the 
student  days  of  one  of 
such  marked  qualities ; 
and  possibly  some  with 
a  gift  for  reminiscence 
could  do  something  to 
meet  the  universal 
desire  to  know  about 
greatness  in  its  boy- 
hood. But  I  doubt 
it.  In  his  case  un- 
denialily  the  boy  was 
father  to  the  man,  as 
I  have  constantly 
thought  while  reading 
all  that  has  been  so  ex- 
cellently written  about 
him.  And  the  qualities 
which  became  so  ob- 
viously eminent  in  him  are  not  those  which  readily  lodge 
memorials  of  themselves  in  the  minds  of  young  men. 
We  were  but  boys  of  fourteen,  he  and  I,  when  we 
entered  college;  but  I  can  remember  him  vividly  as 
a  quiet,  diligent  student,  with  a  soft  voice,  and,  when 
he  chose,  a  "pawky"  manner  of  speech,  loving  retire- 
ment, and  even  walking  with  a  deliberate  step.  It  may 
be  because  I  have  enjoyed  his  writings,  but,  though 
we  never  met  for  a  long  interval  of  years,  no  student 
of  our  time  has  been  more  with  me  in  life  than  Dr. 
Davidson. 

By  REV,  JOHN  MORGAN,  EDINBURGH 
This  last  week  has  been  for  many  a  time  of  unspeakable 
sadness.     La.st  Sabbath  morning  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson, 
of  the  New  College,  was  suddenly" and  unexpectedly  called 
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away.  He  was  in  his  usual  health,  and  was  seen  walking 
out  only  the  day  before.  Last  Wednesday  a  great  crowd  of 
mourners  was  going  about  the  streets,  following  his  mortal 
remains  to  the  grave  in  the  Grange  Cemetery.  In  his  death 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  lost  one  of  her  foremost  sons,  and 
the  cause  of  sacred  learning  one  of  its  noblest  champions. 
He  was  a  great  scholar  and  a  great  teacher,  but  he  was 
as  well  a  devout  and  humble  man  of  God,  and  a  beautiful 
type  of  culture  and  refined  Christian  manhood.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  belong  to  the  first  class  in  the  New 
College,  taught  by  Principal  Rainy  and  Professor  Davidson- 
Fragrant  memories  linger  still  in  association  with  both 
of    them.      The   new    Hebrew    Piofessor   had   previously 

been  tutor  and  helper 
in  many  ways  to  the 
revered  Dr.  John 
Duncan,  and  we  were 
prepared  to  give  him 
an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come. He  at  once 
threw  a  romance  over 
his  subject,  and  in 
measure  rescued  the 
study  of  Hebrew  from 
dulness  and  drudgery. 
He  made  the  Old 
Testament  a  new  and 
fresh,  a  living  and 
inspiring  book.  He 
brought  it  up  to  date. 
He  invested  these 
weird  old  characters  in 
Hebrew  history  with  a 
startling  individuality 
and  realism.  He  led 
captive  our  youthful 
imagination,  and  with 
wonderful  fascination 
and  irnpressiveness 
gave  many  old-world 
scenes  and  visions  an 
interpretation  that 
made  its  appeal  to 
our  own  times  and 
to  ourselves. 

From  the  very  first 
Professor  Davidson 
became  an  attractive 
influence  and  a  fascinating  personality  in  the  New  College. 
Gradually  his  fame  spread,  and  honours  were  showered 
upon  him  from  various  universities.  He  had  the  credit 
and  honour  of  being  the  greatest  Semitic  scholar  of  his 
day.  He  was  asked  to  join  the  Old  Testament  Revision 
Committee,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  he  was  one 
of  the  best  and  most  efficient  of  that  learned  company. 
He  had  many  interesting  things  to  tell  of  the  on-goings  and 
experiences  and  impressions  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 
One  of  the  most  valued  treasures  among  my  books  is  a  gift 
of  his,  closely  associated  with  that  historic  enterprise. 

Some  years  ago,  with  the  support  of  many  friends,  I 
took  on  me  the  responsibility  of  nominating  Dr.  Davidson 
for  the  Moderator's  Chair.  The  proposal  was  carried  in 
Committee,  and  was  hailed  and  welcomed  with  boundless 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  Church  and  far  beyond  it.     But 
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there  was  a  real  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  respond  to 
the  Church's  cordial  invitation  to  accept  of  this,  the  highest 
honour  in  her  power  to  bestow.  He  never  was  a  man  of 
affairs,  and  had  very  seldom  taken  any  part  in  the  work 
of  the  Church  Courts.  It  was  a  beautiful  study  at  that 
anxious  time  to  mark  his  genuine  loyalty  to  his  Church, 
and  his  fine  and  grateful  appreciation  of  her  confidence  in 
him  as  a  student,  a  teacher,  and  a  scholar.  It  was  for  a 
time  a  terrible  struggle  between  natural  inclination  and  his 
high  sense  of  duty.  At  length  he  rose  to  the  occasion,  and 
resolved  to  sacrifice  his  shy  and  sensitive  and  shrinking 
nature,  and  accept  the  responsibilities  of  the  great  occasion. 
But  the  physical  and  mental  strain  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  Alarming  and  painful  symptoms  of  an  old  malady 
reappeared  in  aggravated  form.  A  distinguished  physician 
whom  he  consulted  told  him  the  Moderatorship  was  more 
than  his  life  was  worth.  And  so  the  dream  of  some  of  us 
failed.  If  only  he  had  been  equal  to  it,  it  might  have 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  Church's  history,  as  well'  as  a 
landmark  in  the  interests  of  Old  Testament  learning  and 
literature.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  it  was  well  our 
Church  had  it  in  her  heart  to  acknowledge  one  so  dis- 
tinguished and  fit,  for  in  seeking  to  honour  him  she  did 
honour  to  herself. 

It  must  be  a  good  many  years  ago  now,  but  I  have 
'  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  a  week-end  visit  we  once 
made  to  that  out-of-the-world  place  Tomintoul.  We 
happened  to  meet  at  Grantown,  and  he  was  persuaded 
to  join  our  family  party  and  drive  over.  It  was  a  glorious 
autumn  day,  and  Dr.  Davidson  was  in  great  form.  We  took 
possession  of  the  Gordon  Arms,  and  for  the  two  nights 
it  was  full.  On  the  Sabbath  we  two  walked  four  miles 
to  church  at  Kirkmichael.  We  took  a  back  seat  and 
devoutly  held  down  our  heads.  But  it  so  happened  that 
Dr.  G.  P.  Smith,  now  in  China,  then  a  medical  student 
and  a  member  of  my  own  Church,  was  in  the  pulpit. 
During  the  opening  psalm  he  came  down  on  us,  but, 
like  many  a  luckless  student  of  Hebrew,  we  were  "not 
prepared  "  that  day,  and  stoutly  refused.  As  a  compromise 
I  agreed  to  take  an  evangelistic  service  at  Tomintoul  in 
the  evening.  That  meeting  was  crowded  and  solemn. 
The  Professor  would  take  no  part  in  it,  but  only  very 
recently  he   recalled   the  circumstances,  and  said  he  still 


remembered  my  text  and  had  vivid  memories  of  that 
romantic  and  impressive  service.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
reverence  and  true  devotion. 

He  was  a  man  of  singular  thoughtfulness  and  kindly 
consideration.  When  I  ventured  to  publish  a  book  some 
years  ago,  he  at  once  became  deeply  interested,  and  insisted 
on  reading  the  proofs  while  it  was  passing  through  the  press. 
He  gave  me  invaluable  suggestions  and  wise  counsel,  for 
which  I  shall  be  for  ever  grateful.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  moreover,  that  when  the  book  was  published  he 
took  the  trouble  to  write  a  review  of  it,  generous  to 
a  degree,  and  yet  discriminating  enough  and  honest 
and  fair. 

Professor  Davidson  was  well  known  to  my  congregation. 
He  has  very  frequently  occupied  the  pulpit,  and  on  each 
occasion  was  most  cordially  welcomed.  He  w^as  always 
most  obliging  and  willing  to  help ;  but  it  came  at 
length  to  this,  that  he  had  preached  all  his  sermons  to 
my  people,  and  not  long  since  he  actually  wrote  a  fine 
new  one  and  preached  it  to  them.  Twice  over,  at  my 
urgent  request,  he  gave  them  his  great  sermon  on  Jacob 
at  Peniel. 

But  behind  this  man's  great  life-work,  now  completed 
and  over,  was  the  man  himself.  He  was  greater  even  than 
all  his  work.  That  fine,  gentle,  winsome,  unique  person- 
ality had  about  it  compelling  engagingness  and  most 
masterful  fascination.  To  the  casual  observer  and  mere 
outsider  he  might  seem  the  cold  and  severe  recluse.  But 
those  who  were  honoured  with  his  friendship  and  shared 
his  confidence  were  highly  privileged.  He  carried  the  load 
of  his  learning  lightly,  and  was  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  joyous  and  accessible  of  men.  There  were  great 
reaches  and  vast  resources  and  untold  spiritual  depths 
in  his  nature,  but  with  it  all  he  was  simply  and  beautifully 
human.  His  Christian  manliness  had  a  rich  vein  of  quiet 
humour  and  a  fine  undertone  of  true  tenderness.  He 
was  a  saintly  soul — a  true  mystic  of  the  Old  Testament 
school,  keeping  company  with  the  prophets  and  psalmists 
and  patriarchs  of  the  olden  time.  The  old  Hebrew  book 
came  to  be  the  very  sphere  and  atmosphere  in  which  he 
lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being.  He  knew  all  about 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scripture  text,  but  he  had  a  calm,  judicial  mind  and  a 
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finely  balanced  judgment,  as  well  as  vast  erudition.  He 
had  become  an  expert  and  the  great  authority  in  this 
region  of  research,  and  he  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
true  reverence,  as  well  as  profound  spiritual  insight  and 
experience ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  view  these 
intricate  and  involved  questions  in  their  true  perspective 
and  right  proportion,  and  could  afford  to  remain  calm 
and  possess  his  soul  in  patience.  His  example  may  well 
inspire  the  Church  with  confidence  as  to  the  ultimate  issue 
of  many  perplexing  problems. 

The  last  call  came  with  awful  suddenness,  and  yet  it 
was  a  fit  and  beautiful  finish  to  a  truly  consecrated  life 
of  brave  service  for  God  and  his  generation. 

So  may  we  journey  to  that  heavenly  town 
Where  are  laid  up  our  treasures  and  our  crown, 
And  our  lost  loved  ones  shall  be  found  again. 

February  4. 


was  one  man  at  least  who  had  the  instincts  and  tempera- 
ment of  a  great  scholar,  combined  with  the  most  perfect 
humility — a  man  whose  power  of  thought  was  equalled 
only  by  his  power  of  lucid  and  forceful  expression — a 
man  who  moved  among  the  oracles  of  God  as  one  who 
was  at  home  there,  and  who  learned  the  secret  of  living 
nobly  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Born  and  brought  up  amidst  the  most  simple  sur- 
roundings, he  early  showed  the  desire  towards  a  student's 
life,  and  in  this  he  received  the  most  direct  encouragement 
and  help  from  a  sister,  who  often  relieved  him  of  his 
share  in  the  work  of  the  farm  that  he  might  get  an  extra 
hour  and  sometimes  two  for  study.  Passing  from  school 
to  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  he  showed  there  the 
same  persistency  of  purpose,  the  same  eager  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  the  same  strenuous  endeavour  to  realise 
those    aspirations    which    early    in    life    took    possession 
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By  ON£  OF  HIS  STUDENTS 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  has  lost  its  most  brilliant  Professor,  Hebrew 
language  and  literature  its  most  completely  equipped  and 
original  teacher,  and  the  Church  of  Christ  one  of  its 
most  devoted  and  loyal  sons.  For  in  him  some  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  human  nature  had  their  being,  and 
shone  out  conspicuously  through  his  singularly  robust  and 
attractive  personality.  His  early  training  and  habits  of 
life  gave  to  his  tastes  the  characteristic  of  simplicity  ;  his 
original  and  receptive  genius  made  him  dissatisfied  with 
anything  less  than  a  full  and  exact  knowledge  ;  his  untiring 
mdustry  made  him  in  his  own  department  the  first  scholar 
of  his  time ;  while  his  absolute  freedom  from  prejudice, 
his  impressive  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  fearless  courage 
made  him  to  his  students  the  object  of  a  devotion 
that  not  unfrequently  shaded  off  into   reverence.      Here 


of  him  Classics  and  Mathematics  were  the  two  depart- 
ments in  which  he  showed  greatest  interest  and  won 
chief  success.  As  he  himself  said.  Philosophy  was  at 
that  time  so  imperfectly  taught  that  no  student  had  the 
chance  of  being  interested  in  it ;  but  with  Blackie  and 
Cruickshank,  each  a  master  in  his  own  department,  it  was 
entirely  otherwise.  The  life  of  a  country  student  at  one 
of  our  University  seats  is  often  a  very  lonely  one,  and  to 
young  Davidson,  with  his  shy,  reticent  nature,  it  would 
have  been  intensely  so,  but  for  the  remarkable  kindness 
of  a  lady,  towards  whose  memory  till  the  very  end  of  his 
life  he  cherished  the  most  affectionate  regard— the  mother 
of  the  late  Mr.  Murray  Garden,  advocate  in  Aberdeen. 
She  exercised  a  great  and  altogether  helpful  influence 
upon  him ;  and  when  speaking  of  his  earlier  years,  and 
especially  of  his  student  days  in  Aberdeen,  he  referred  in 
terms  of  deepest  gratitude  to  what  she  had  done  for  him. 
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Passing  on  to  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  in  1852, 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Professor — or,  as  he 
was  more  familiarly  known.  Rabbi— Duncan,  and  soon  he 
became  his  most  distinguished  student.  The  Rabbi  was 
a  great  scholar,  but  by  no  means  an  expert  in  the  teaching 
of  Hebrew;  yet  between  the  two  there  were  strong  affinities, 
and  soon  a  warm  friendship  followed.  The  confidence 
centred  in  the  young  student  by  this  remarkable  man 
was  a  tribute  alike  to  his  discernment  and  to  his  generosity, 
and  never  did  pupil  repay  with  more  complete  and  absolute 
loyalty  his  indebtedness  to  his  master  than  did  the  young 
assistant  to  the  venerable  teacher  whose  colleague  he  after- 
wards became. 

When  his  course  at  the  New  College  was  finished, 
he  became  for  six  months  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
MacGillvray,  of  Gilcomston  Church,  Aberdeen,  where  his 
remarkable  powers  as  a  preacher  began  to  show  themselves, 
especially  in  his  lectures  on  the  Sabbath  evening.  Once 
only  had  he  the  opportunity  of  preaching  as  a  candidate  for 
a  vacant  congregation— that  of  Cruden,  not  far  from  his 
native  Ellon ;  but  happily  for  him,  and  still  more  happily 
for  the  Free  Church  and  the  New  College,  he  was  not 
successful.  At  the  end  of  this  brief  period  of  probationer- 
ship  he  was  asked  to  go  back  to  Edinburgh ;  and  first 
as  assistant,  then  as  colleague  to  Dr.  Duncan,  and  after- 
wards as  sole  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  exegesis,  he  passed  his  working  life  in  the  New 
College,  exercising  an  influence  the  most  potent  for  good 
of  any  teacher  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

More  than  one  attempt  was  made  to  take  him  away 
from  the  New  College— one,  at  least,  to  one  of  the  great 
English  Universities,  and  one  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  withdraw  his  services  from  the  Church  which  he  loved 
with  an  ardour  that  only  his  most  intimate  friends  knew. 
It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  estimate  with  anything  like 
accuracy  an  influence  that  was  at  once  so  original,  so 
delicate,  so  penetrative,  so  creative  of  the  feelings  of 
reverence  and  unbounded  trust,  as  that  exercised  by  the  late 
Professor.  It  is  true  that  the  instincts  of  the  scholar  were 
planted  deep  in  him,  and  that  always  counts  for  much  with  a 
student;  but  he  had  in  addition  the  qualities  which  go  to  make 
a  great  exegete — a  remarkably  original  and  fresh  interpreter 
of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  purpose  of  the  Old  Testament, 
a  courage  that  united  boldness  with  the  deepest  reverence, 
and  a  faith  rooted  too  deep  in  God  to  be  touched  by  the 
most  destructive  criticism.  No  more  constructive  critic  has 
this  generation  seen  than  Dr.  Davidson,  and  it  is  largely 
owing  to  him  that  the  Bible  has  emerged  from  the  conflicts 
of  criticism  the  most  living,  the  most  real,  and  the  most 
modern  of  books.  Nothing  could  be  more  marked  than 
the  progress  of  religious  thought  on  its  strictly  scientific 
side  during  the  period  of  his  occupancy  of  the  Hebrew 
Chair,  yet  no  more  dangerous  opponent  could  be  found  to 
unscientific  or  negative  criticism  than  the  man  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  placed  him  an  easy  first, 
with  the  second  far  behind.  Not  that  he  was  conciliatory 
to  ignorant  prejudice,  nor  skilful  in  separating  the  principles 
upon  which  Biblical  criticism  should  proceed  from  the 
conclusions  to  which  less  competent  critics  brought  them. 
But  his  knowledge  was  so  great,  his  faith  so  strong,  and  his 
confidence  in  truth  so  supreme  that  he  never  feared  the 
ultimate  issue.  Finality  was  a  term  that  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
used;  progress  was  an  idea  with  which  every  one  of  his 
students  quickly  became  familiar. 

One  of  the  first,  in  this  country  at  least,  to  employ  a  new 
method  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  he  approached  it  with 


diff'erent  theological  assumptions  from  that  of  an  earlier 
school.  The  older  interpreters  regarded  the  Prophets  as 
dealing  not  so  much  with  their  own  age  as  with  the  ages 
which  came  after;  the  future,  not  the  present,  was  their 
province.  Dr.  Davidson  regarded  this  method  as  antiquated 
and  erroneous.  He  regarded  each  prophet  as  first  of  all  a 
messenger  to  his  own  time,  and  the  value  of  his  message  for 
a  later  time  lay  in  the  power  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
needs  and  the  difl5culties,  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities, 
of  those  among  whom  he  lived  and  for  whose  benefit  he  was 
charged  to  speak.  The  Bible  he  regarded  as  a  unity,  but 
not  in  the  same  sense  as  the  older  school  regarded  it.  In 
his  judgment  its  purpose  was  ethical  as  well  as  spiritual,  and 
that  purpose  could  only  be  apprehended  when  you  took 
into  account  the  circumstances  and  presuppositions  of  each 
writer,  the  religious  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  he  wrote.  No  one  believed 
more  thoroughly  in  the  reality  of  the  revelation  of  God  and 
His  purposes  made  in  the  Bible,  no  one  realised  more 
powerfully  the  complete  adequacy  of  this  revelation  to  meet 
all  the  needs  of  the  human  spirit,  and  no  one  more  firmly 
held  or  more  luminously  taught  the  truth  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  than  Professor  Davidson.  To  him  the 
Bible  was  not  a  book  about  religion  ;  it  was  the  one  adequate 
and  authoritative  source  and  guide  to  all  true  religion,  the 
one  and  only  book  through  which  men  can  really  know 
God  and  interpret  their  own  needs  in  the  light  and  in  the 
grace  which  flow  so  abundantly  from  it. 

There  is  not  in  religious  literature  anything  more  vivid, 
more  powerful,  more  searching  in  analysis,  more  com- 
prehensive as  a  study  of  human  nature,  than  his  lectures 
on  some  of  the  characters  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments.  His  studies  of  Jacob  and  Saul,  of  Thomas 
and  the  Rich  Young  Ruler,  touch  the  high-water  mark 
of  pulpit  power  and  clear  and  incisive  speech.  And  yet 
with  all  his  learning,  with  all  his  spiritual  genius,  with 
all  his  power  of  critical  analysis  and  exposition,  he  could 
sound  the  depths  of  spiritual  experience  as  few  could,  and 
he  could  speak  of  the  Gospel  of  God's  grace  as  revealed 
in  Christ  Jesus  with  extraordinary  felicity  and  spiritual 
power.  Very  rarely  did  he  take  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  when  he  did  so,  the  communicants 
were  uplifted,  they  were  strengthened,  they  were  sent  from 
the  place  of  communion  with  a  new  sense  of  the  greatness 
of  the  love  to  which  they  owed  their  redemption. 

The  Professor  had  his  favourite  students  and  his 
favourite  preachers.  Of  the  former,  the  two  men  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  most  accomplished  students  of  Hebrew 
who  ever  left  his  class  were  Professor  Andrew  Harper, 
late  of  Melbourne,  and  Professor  William  Skinner,  joint 
Principal  of  the  Madras  Christian  College.  The  two 
preachers  whom  he  placed  first  were  Principal  Rainy 
when  he  was  in  the  preaching  mood,  and  the  late  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  for  whom  he  cherished  the  very  highest  regard. 
A  sermon  on  Achan  by  Lightfoot,  he  once  told  the  writer 
of  this  notice,  was  the  strongest  sermon  he  ever  heard  in 
his  life.  And  now  the  voice  that  charmed  by  its  quaint 
melody  and  its  unforgettable  speech  one  set  of  students 
after  another  in  the  New  College  is  silent,  and  the  brave, 
strenuous,  saintly  soul  that  toiled  so  manfully  has  gone  up 
on  high,  but  there  remains  the  imperishable  memory  of 
a  noble  life,  nobly  spent  in  the  service  of  God.  For  of 
him  it  may  most  truly  be  said :  "  Whom  He  doth  foreknow, 
He  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
His  Son.  And  whom  He  did  predestinate,  them  He  also 
called  :  and  whom  He  called,  them  He  also  justified :  and 
whom  He  justified,  them  He  also  glorified," 
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Thomas  Holmes 

The  Famous  Police'Court   Missionary 


AMONG  the  most  popular  of  recent  books  has  been 
"  Pictures  and  Problems  from  London  Police 
Courts,"  written  by  Thomas  Holmes  and  published  by 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold.  There  is  no  man  better  known  and 
more  beloved  among  the  immense  submerged  class  of 
London's  population  than  Thomas  Holmes.  The  first  and 
the  main  motive  of  his  work  among  the  poor  and  the 
outcast  is  his  love  for  them,  his  sympathy  with  them.  He 
has  not  used  his  eyes  merely  to  find  materials  for  a  book ; 
he  has  used  them  as 
the  instructors  of  his 
hands  and  his  heart. 
Those  who  know  the 
poor  of  London,  their 
sins  and  their  sorrows, 
testify  that  the  simple, 
graphic  pictures  of  Mr. 
Holmes's  book  are 
true  to  life  at  every 
point,  and  very  much 
more  reliable  than 
some  volumes  of 
recent  fiction  which 
have  professed  to  deal 
with  the  same  people 
and  the  same 
problems. 

A  few  notes  on 
Mr.  Holmes's  career 
may  be  interesting. 
He  was  born  fifty-six 
years  ago  at  Walsall, 
in  the  Black  Country. 
His  career  has  been 
full  and  busy,  some- 
times very  difficult,  yet 
there  is  hardly  a  grey 
hair  in  his  head.  He 
has  found  his  life  by 
losing  it.  Very  soon 
after  he  was  born  his 
family  removed  to 
Rugeley,  in  the  same 
district.    Mr.  Holmes's 

parents  were  Congregationalists,  but  the  only  school  in  the 
town  was  the  National  School,  and  there  young  Holmes 
received  all  the  schooling  that  he  ever  had.  Before  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  labour  in  the 
ironworks.  From  six  in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night — 
these  were  his  hours.  It  was  not  yet  the  day  of  the 
Factory  Acts.  When  the  nine  hours  a  day  came  into 
operation  young  Holmes  thought  himself  a  gentleman, 
but  he  found,  nevertheless,  that  he  did  not  make  more 
of  his  spare  time  in  the  way  of  study  and  self-improvement 
than  during  the  hard  and  cruel  old  times. 

The  morals  and  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
have  greatly  improved  during  the  last  forty  years.  When 
Mr.  Holmes  was  a  boy,  the  ironworkers  were  very  rough 
and  coarse.  They  were  hard  drinkers  and  hard  fighters. 
A  lad,  however  timid  and  shrinking  by  nature,  was  made 
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to  fight.  The  older  men  arranged  combats  for  him  with 
his  companions.  Many  a  battle  has  young  Holmes  fought, 
with  varying  success.  If  the  men  were  bad,  the  masters 
were  no  better.  Yet  they  were  by  no  means  destitute  of 
religious  belief;  not  one  of  them  but  would  have  treated 
with  indignation  the  suggestion  that  4ie  was  an  infidel. 
But  religion  had  no  influence  on  their  livesr 

When  Thomas  Holmes  reached  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  wage  of  y.  per  week 

and  of  an  ardent  de- 
sire for  reading.  The 
library  of  his  father's 
house  consisted  of 
the  Family  Bible  and 
the  Apocrypha.  But 
there  was  a  Mechanics' 
Institute  in  the  town 
possessing  a  library. 
The  fee  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  privileges 
was  sixpence  a  month. 
Young  Holmes  gradu- 
ally saved  a  sixpence, 
and  wrapped  it  in  a 
napkin  ;  but  he  lost 
both  sixpence  and 
napkin.  Nevermind! 
Another  sixpence  was 
saved,  and  the  young 
ironworker  saw  his 
triumph  near.  He " 
was  refused  member- 
ship of  the  Institute 
because  he  was  too 
young,  but  he  might 
use  the  library.  The 
first  book  he  took  out 
was  a  volume  con- 
taining the  poetical 
works  of  Thomson  and 
Beattie.  If  the 
librarian  had  offered 
him  a  time-table  he 
would  have  accepted 
it,  so  eager  was  he  for  reading  matter.  The  True  Briton, 
an  illustrated  monthly  paper,  was  one  of  the  young  iron- 
worker's favourites.  He  remembers  very  well  a  picture 
in  that  journal  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral. 
Newspapers  were  very  dear  in  those  days,  and  groups  of 
workmen  used  to  club  together  to  buy  one.  Holmes 
was  a  good  reader,  and,  placed  on  an  eminence,  used 
to  read  to  the  men  from  the  newspaper  during  the 
dinner  hour.  The  favourite  items  were  accounts  of  prize- 
fights, rabbit-coursing,  and  the  like.  The  men  were  all 
politicians  in  their  way,  and  had  found  their  hearts' 
delight  in  "Old  Pam."  The  literature  that  was  popular 
among  the  working  classes  was  of  the  blood-and-thunder 
type.  Mr.  Holmes  cannot  feel  so  hotly  against  "Sweenie 
Todd,  the  Demon  Barber  of  Fleet  Street,"  or  even 
against  "  Dick  Turpin,"  as  do  some  censors  of    uvenile 
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literature.  A  "blood,"  he  believes,  is  no  more  injurious 
to  a  healthy  lad  than  a  fairy  tale  is  to  a  girl.  More  harm 
is  done  by  shoddy,  doubtful  tales  than  by  tales  of  blood 
and  thunder.  Mr.  Holmes  nourished  his  young  intellect 
mainly  on  Defoe's  "  History  of  the  Plague,"  "  The  History 
of  Thomas  Topham,  the  Strong  Man,"  "  Chambers's  Mis- 
cellany," "The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,"  and  Macaulay's 
Essays.  He  committed  long  passages  to  memory,  and  at 
one  time  could  almost  have  written  some  of  Macaulay's 
Essays  from  memory — a  feat  with  which  the  great  his- 
torian, himself  possessor  of  a  prodigious  memory,  would 
have  been  delighted. 

Attaining  manhood's  estate  and  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  Thomas  Holmes  had  an  income  of  22s.  per  week. 
Though  he  hadi  been  educated  in  a  Church  of  England 
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THE  LATE  REV.  PREBENDARY  GRIER 

school,  he  remained  faithful  to  the  denomination  of  his 
father,  and  at  fifteen  became  a  teacher  in  a  Congregational 
Sunday  school.  His  chief  qualification  for  the  post  was 
that,  though  he  knew  little  himself,  those  whom  he  taught 
knew  less.  While  a  Congregational  Sunday-school  teacher 
he  attended  classes  for  confirmation  in  the  Church  of 
,  England.  No  incongruity  in  the  situation  seems  to  have 
been  suspected.  The  Congregationalists  of  Rugeley  were 
of  the  straitest  sect.  Mr.  Holmes  says  he  knew  of  a 
young  man  who  was  refused  membership  because  he 
played  cricket.  Dancing  was  considered  a  deadly  sin.  Mr. 
Holmes  incurred  considerable  blame  because  he  promoted 
free-and-easy  concerts  for  the  men  on  Saturday  evenings. 
Though  the  songs  were  not  quite  in  the  style  of  Lovelace 
or  Herbert,  and  were  rendered  with  a  heartiness  that  was 
almost  rowdy,  they  were  inoffensive,  and  the  concerts  were 


in  the  interests  of  Temperance.  While  straining  at  these 
gnats,  the  Congregationalists  swallowed  some  considerable 
camels  ;  but  this  is  a  story  of  long  ago. 

By  far  the  greatest  influence  in  the  life  of  Thomas 
Holmes  was  Prebendary  Grier,  who  died  in  1894,  "a  saint 
of  God  and  king  of  men."  When  Mr.  Holmes  mentions 
the  name  of  his  hero,  it  is  in  tones  of  impressive  tenderness 
and  intense  affection.  When  young  Holmes  first  came  to 
Rugeley,  the  Vicar  of  the  place  was  a  pleasant  old  man, 
with  silvery  hair  and  a  hail-fellow-well-met  manner.  But 
though  righteous  and  well-meaning,  the  sins  and  the  burdens 
of  the  parish  did  not  lie  heavy  on  his  heart,  and  the  morals 
of  the  little  town  were  slack  in  the  extreme.  Soon  the 
scene  was  changed.  The  Vicar  died  in  1865.  His  suc- 
cessor was  the  Rev.  Richard  McGregor  Grier.  Mr.  Grier 
set  himself  to  bring  about  a  revolution  m  his 
parish.  Without  entering  into  controversial  de- 
tails, inappropriate  here,  it  may  be  said  that 
Mr.  Grier  soon  found  himself  confronted  with 
the  resolute  hostility  of  both  Dissenters  and 
Churchpeople.  He  lived  in  the  midst  of  storm 
and  stress,  a  lonely,  pathetic,  misunderstood 
figure,  shunned  and  suspected  by  all  parties 
But  there  was  a  young  workman  in  the  town 
who  saw  deeper  than  the  bulk  of  his  fellows, 
and  who  respected  and  admired  the  courage  and 
faithfulness  of  the  Vicar — Thomas  Holmes.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  been  a  total  abstainer  all  his  life, 
and  was  at  that  time  deep  in  Band  of  Hope 
work.  Mr.  Grier,  too,  was  very  zealous  in  the 
Temperance  cause.  That  drew  together  these 
two  men,  so  different  in  training,  acquirements, 
and  situation,  welding  them  in  a  bond  which 
was  only  dissolved— if  dissolved  it  has  been — 
iiy  death.  Not  a  word  did  the  young  Vicar  ever 
say  to  the  Congregationalist  that  might  shake 
his  allegiance  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  But 
the  whole  subject  of  conversation  in  Rugeley 
for  many  years  was  the  Vicar,  and  Thomas 
Holmes  felt  it  his  duty  to  stand  up  for  his  friend, 
and  so  he  came  to  share  in  the  Vicar's  obloquy. 
The  outcome  was  that  Holmes  had  to  resign  his 
membership    of  the  Congregational  Church. 

The  Vicar  went  on  his  way  unflinchingly, 
Holmes  helping  him  in  his  Temperance  work 
with  all  his  might.  Mr.  Grier,  like  John  Knox, 
never  feared  the  face  of  man.  Some  very  thrill- 
ing stories  will  one  day  be  told  of  the  bold- 
ness with  which  he  rebuked  wickedness  in  high 
places.  He  was  faithful  to  all  the  souls  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  His  benevolence  was 
boundless.  Mr.  Holmes  has  known  him  give 
his  boots  or  coat  away  to  some  poor  wretch,  and  spend 
his  last  shilling  to  relieve  want  or  woe.  For  a  time 
Mr.  Holmes  had  to  leave  Rugeley.  He  came  back  to 
manage  an  institute  that  he  had  started  in  the  town.  An 
advertisement  for  a  police-court  missionary  at  Lambeth 
Police  Court  appeared  in  the  Church  papers,  and  Mr. 
Holmes  was  advised  by  the  Vicar  to  apply  for  the  situation. 
He  had  never  been  in  a  police  court  but  once  in  his  life, 
and  that  was  for  thrashing  a  big  lad  who  had  been  ill-using 
a  lesser  one.  However,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  his 
Council  selected  Mr.  Holmes  out  of  a  dozen  candidates. 
He  has  never  been  able  to  understand  their  action,  but  he 
suspects  that  the  influence  of  the  Vicar  carried  the  day 
for  him. 

Mr.  Grier  (he  became  Prebendary   in  1876)  in  course 
of  years  changed  the   face  of    Rugeley,    and   quite   lived 
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down    the   opprobrium   of  the   people.      They 
came  to  see  that  they  had  misunderstood  the 
man,      then    they    l)egan    to    love    him,    and 
finally  they   revered  him.     The   neighbouring 
town   of    Hedncsford,    in    the   meantime,    was 
growing,    until     it   contained   a   population    of 
seventeen     thousand     souls,     mostly    colliers. 
Prebendary  Grier  saw  that  there  was  a  work 
for    him     to     do     among     them,     arid,    sur- 
rendering   his    living    at    Rugeley,    .settled    at 
Hednesford,   sacrificing  ^300   a  year.     Some 
time  before  he  had   been  offered  a  bishopric, 
but    he   cared    nothing    for    the   prizes    of  his 
Church,  and  declined  the  proposal.     His  hard 
work  began  to  tell  on  his  health,  and  in  August, 
1894,   he  died.     His  funeral  was  attended   by 
thirty   thou.sand  colliers.      Time  was  when  he 
had  hardly  a  friend  in  the  whole  district,  and 
there  were  many  who  would  gladly  have  helped 
to  stone   him.      But  the  beauty,  bravery,  sin- 
cerity, and    absolute   disinterestedness    of  his 
character   gave   him   in   the   end    an   absolute 
triumph  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.      I  have 
dealt     at    some    length     with    the    career    of 
Prebendary  Grier,  because,  as  Mr.   Holmes  is 
the  first  to   insist,  he  was  the  prime  factor  in 
the  life   of  the   police-court   missionary.     Mr. 
Grier  was  the  prophet  whose  mantle  and  whose 
spirit  descended  on  Mr.  Holmes.     There  is  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  Mr.   Grier  in  Mr.  Holmes's 
book.     He  was   "  only  a  country  parson,  who 
laid  down  his  life  for  his  flock  ;  but  it   was  an 
inspiration  to  know  him,  with  his  strength  and 
meekness,  brave  and  fearless  as  any  hero  that 
ever  trod   this  earth,  gentle,  loving,  and  sym- 
pathetic as  any  woman." 

Mr.  Holmes's  work  takes  him  into  all  parts 
of  London,  but  his  journeyings  all  arise  out 
of  work  begun  in  North  London  Police  Court. 
The  scene  of  his  first  labours  was  Lambeth  Police  Court. 
The  grossness  and  cruelty  with  which  he  made  ac- 
quaintance there  at  first  utterly  overwhelmed,  depressed, 
and  unnerved  him,— not  so  much  by  its  mass,  but  by 
the  matter-of-course  spirit  in  which  it  was  regarded  by 
all  alike— criminals,  police,  and  magistrates.  When  young 
Holmes  as  a  boy  first  read  "Paradise  Lost,"  he  had 
considerable  admiration  for  Satan,  and  was  always  anxious 
to  know  how  he  was  getting  on.  .  His  curiosity  on  that 
point  has  been  more  than  satisfied  since  he  became  a 
police-court  missionary.  Some  of  the  cases  with  which  he 
'has  to  deal  he  can  only  explain  by  supposing  that  the 
subjects  are  possessed  with  devils.  His  most  hopeful 
work  has  lain  among  young  men.  If  a  youth  of  respectable 
parentage  and  antecedents  has  committed  some  offence — 
say,  petty  theft  or  embezzlement — and  is  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment,  Mr.  Holmes  visits  him  in  the  police- 
court  cells  before  he  is  carried  off  to  gaol,  and,  if  he  shows 
signs  of  penitence,  invites  him  to  call  at  his  house  when 
his  term  is  up,  and  promises  to  do  what  he  can  for  him. 
He  does  not  believe  in  meeting  prisoners  at  the  doors  of 
the  gaol.  He  thinks  that  it  is  good  that  wrongdoers  should 
be  made  to  feel  acutely  that  they  have  sinned  against  God 
and  society,  and  have  degraded  themselves.  Nothing  should 
be  done  to  mitigate  the  suffering  sense  of  shame.  But  if 
the  youth  accepts  the  missionary's  invitation,  he  uses  his 
influence  among  his  friends— and  Mr.  Holmes  has  many — 
to  secure  a  situation  for  the  penitent.     Some  masters  insist 
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upon  a  guarantee,  and  Mr.  Holmes  never  hesitates  to  give 
it,  sometimes  pledging  as  much  as  ^10.  And  he  has 
never  lost  a  halfpenny  thereby.  Mr.  Holmes  has  little 
faith  in  rescue  homes  or  labour  colonies  for  those  who 
have  been  in  prison.  The  young  offender  is  likely  to 
encounter  in  such  places  many  persons  who  are  ten  times 
more  wicked  than  himself,  and  in  any  case  detention  in 
these  quarters  is  no  recommendation  to  employers,  and  by 
no  means  facilitates  re-entry  into  decent,  respectable  life. 

Mr.  Holmes"  keeps  an  open  door  and  an  open  table  in 
his  pretty  little  house  at  Tottenham  for  such  unfortunates 
and  outcasts  as  desire  his  shelter  and  his  hospitality.  He 
has  had  some  strange  and  desperate  characters  under  his 
roof.  There  is  a  sad  sameness  about  many  of  the  problems 
in  flesh  and  blood  which  he  has  had  to  tackle.  Lust  and 
drink  are  the  twin  demons  he  has  to  fight.  One  case  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen.  An  old  woman  of  gross  life  and 
the  most  evil  reputation,  bereft  of  one  eye  and  half  an 
ear,  lies  in  the  police  cells  waiting  to  be  conveyed  to  prison. 
To  her  enters  Mr.  Holmes.  Whereupon  this  conversation 
ensues  :  "  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  Oh  yes,  you  will 
give  me  a  tract ;  you  will  pray  with  me.  What  can  you 
do  for  me  ? "  she  asks  fiercely.  "  Excuse  me,"  says  the 
missionary,  "  I'm  not  going  to  give  you  a  tract.  I  may 
pray  with  you — perhaps.  But  you  have  asked  me  what  I 
am  going  to  do  for  you.  Come  and  see  me  after  you  come 
out."  She  came — drunk.  "  You  see,  I've  come,"  she  said. 
"  Yes,  but  you  are  drunk.     It  is  not  kind  of  you  to  come 
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to  us  in  that  state."  "  Ah  !  but  what  are  you  going  to  do 
for  me?"  "First  of  all,  you  had  better  lie  down  for  a 
while  to  recover;  then  you  have  a  wash,  and  afterwards 
some  tea."  This  woman  came  to  her  right  mind,  and 
dwelt  in  Mr.  Holmes's  house  for  seven  months,  working 
like  a  Trojan  all  the  time.  One  day  she  said,  "  Mr.  Holmes, 
I'm  going  away."  "Why?"  "I'm  going  to  be  ill." 
"That's  just  why  you  should  stay.  You  have  worked  hard 
for  us  ;  now  let  us  work  for  you."  "  Oh  no.  In  any  case 
I  want  to  go  and  get  my  glass  eye."  "  Very  well ;  but 
you'll  come  back,  won't  you?"  But  she  never  returned. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Holmes  was  summoned  to  her 
death-bed  in  the  London  Hospital.  The  heart  of  the  poor 
battered  old  wanton  had  been  deeply  touched  by  the 
kindness  of  the  missionary  and  his  family.  While  she  was 
under  their  roof  she  did  what  she  could  to  repay  the 
kindness  by  hard  household  work.  When  she  felt  that 
illness  was  approaching,  and  that  she  was  going  to  be 
troublesome,  she  crawled  away  to  die  alone. 

There  have  resided  for  weeks,  yea,  for  months,  as 
honoured  guests  in  Mr.  Holmes's  house,  men  who  have 
been  in  prison  thirty  times  or  more.  They  are  treated 
as  members  of  the  family.  Among  such  guests  was  a 
burglar,  with  a  "  distinguished "  record.  He  occupied 
part  of  his  time  in  rebinding  the  books  in  Mr.  Holmes's 
library,  and  bound  them,  too,  in  a  very  strong,  superior 
style.  This  man  was  frequently  left  alone  in  charge  of 
the  house,  and  he  was  perfectly  faithful  to  his  trust.  The 
missionary's  faith  in  his  friends,  men  and  women  whose 
records  he  knew  intimately  and  who  had  proved  themselves 
to  be  determined  and  unrelenting  enemies  of  society,  is 
most  touching  and  impressive.  And  it  has  been  amply 
justified,  for  he  has  not  once  been  the  victim  of  even  a 
petty  theft.  While  Mr.  Holmes  was  telling  me  of  these 
things,  I  was  powerfully  reminded  of  Monseigneur   Bien- 

venu,  the  good  Bishop  of  D .      I  feel   sure   that  Mr. 

Holmes  would  have  treated  Jean  Valjean,  the  returned 
convict,  just  as  the  Bishop  did.  He  would  have  set  a 
place  for  him  at  the  table,  with  a  silver  fork  and  spoon 
by  his  plate,  and  he  would  have  put  white  sheets  on  the 
best  bed  for  him.  "This  is  not  my  house,"  said  the 
Bishop — and  Mr.  Holmes  acts  in  the  same  spirit — "it  is 
the  house  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  door  does  not  demand 
of  him  who  enters  whether  he  has  a  name,  but  whether 
he  has  a  grief.  You  suffer,  you  are  hungry  and  thirsty ; 
you  are  welcome.  And  do  not  thank  me ;  do  not  say 
that  J  received  you  in  my  house.  No  one  is  at  home 
here,  except  the  man  who  needs  a  refuge." 

Mr.  Holmes  is  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  the 
London  police  magistrates.  They  are  as  lenient  to 
prisoners,  and  specially  to  first  offenders,  as  is  consistent 
with  justice  and  wisdom.  Further,  out  of  mere  kindness 
of  heart,  they  render  immense  service  to  the  poor  by 
the  patience  and  courtesy  with  which  they  listen  to 
their  applications  and  their  readiness  to  give  legal  advice. 
The  magistrates  energetically  help  Mr.  Holmes  in  his 
work. 

The  resignation  and  bravery  of  the  poor,  as  it  is 
frequently  revealed  in  the  courts,  often  amount  to 
sublimity.  Recently  a  little  girl,  aged  twelve,  was  charged 
with  stealing  sausages  and  condensed  milk.  She  said  she 
took  the  food  because  her  little  brothers  had  had  no  dinner. 
Mr.  Holmes  found  that  the  mother  was  a  widow  with  four 
children,  one  of  them  a  cripple  boy.  After  her  husband's 
death  the  poor  woman  learned  blouse-making,  and  was 
able  to  earn  6^.  or  75.  a  week :  3^.  6d.  a  week  went  for 
rent,  and  at  the  time  of  the  case  she  had  paid  off  ^3 
out  of  the  ^10  that  she  had  undertaken  to  give  for  the 
sewing-machine.  The  widow  kept  a  book  of  her  ex- 
penditure. The  items  included  a  halfpennyworth  of  tea, 
a  halfpennyworth  of  sugar  a  penny-farlhing's  worth  of  bread' 
a  pennyworth  of  oil,  a  pennyworth  of  margarine,  a  half- 
pennyworth of  firewood,  and  some  bacon.  The  children 
had  only  bread  and  margarine  for  dinner  on  the  day  that 


the  little  girl  stole  the  sausages  and  the  condensed  milk. 
The  child  sobbed  silently  while  the  case  was  being 
discussed,  and  she  was  handed  over  to  her  mother.  AVhen 
the  facts  of  the  sad  tale  were  made  public,  gifts  for  the 
widow  and  her  children  poured  in  upon  Mr.  Holmes  from 
all  quarters,  and  from  all  conditions  of  people.  In  one 
week  he  received  no  fewer  than  si.xteen  hundred  letters 
bearing  on  this  case,  most  of  them  containing  money  in  sums 
varying  from  6d.  up  to  several  pounds.  The  necessities  of 
the  widow  and  her  children  were  immediately  relieved,  and 
bank  accounts  were  opened  in  their  names.  Alas  !  while 
I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Holmes,  word  came  that  one  of 
the  children  had  just  died.  Many  months  of  sore  privation 
had  claimed  the  little  innocent  as  a  victim.  Without 
suggestion  of  blasphemy  or  presumption,  the  missionary 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief 

The  widow  and  her  four  children  make  a  very  striking 
case,  but  it  is  typical  of  the  daily  work  in  Mr.  Holmes's 
life.  The  missionary  has  made  many  well-to-do  friends. 
Without  their  aid  his  work  would  be  greatly  hampered. 
He  has  been  made  the  distributer  of  many  rich  people's 
bounty.  One  day  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  bundles  of 
clothes  were  sent  to  his  house  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor  and  needy.  Many  of  the  donors  are  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  some  of  them  indeed  not  far  from  the  steps 
of  the  Throne. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  full  of  social  schemes,  some  humble, 
some  of  the  most  daring  character.  He  is  too  politic  to 
allow  them  to  become  prematurely  public.  He  has  formed 
a  Farthing  League  for  ladies  to  help  the  London  seam- 
stresses who  do  their  work  at  home.  In  many  cases,  by 
working  fifteen  hours  a  day  for  seven  days  a  week,  these 
women  can  only  earn  from  7^^.  to  io.r.  a  week.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  established  a  Home  of  Rest  at  Walton-on-the- 
Naze  for  these  overworked  women,  where  from  two  to  four 
weeks  of  fresh  air  and  rest  may  renew  their  strength  and 
enable  them  to  take  up  the  struggle.  No  payment  is  asked 
from  them  ;  indeed,  to  ask  would  be  a  cruel  mockery. 
Frequently  clothing  has  to  be  provided,  new  boots  bought 
for  them,  railway  fares  paid,  and  sometimes  the  loss  of  wages 
made  good,  that  they  may  rest  unharassed.  The  Home 
is  to  be  opened  all  the  year  round,  for  rest,  refreshment, 
and  clean  air  are  quite  as  beneficial  and  as  necessary  in 
winter  fog  and  cold  as  in  summer  heat.  The  members 
of  the  League  pledge  themselves  to  subscribe  to  its  funds 
the  odd  farthing  on  every  article  and  every  yard  of  material 
purchased  of  which  the  price  is  so  much  and  one  or  three 
farthings. 

Mr.  Holmes's  book,  to  which  this  article  may  be 
regarded  as  a  humble  supplement,  has  been  very  successful, 
and  a  cheap  edition  is  now  being  prepared.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  well  over  fifty  when  he  started  his  career  as  an  author, 
but  he  began  in  good  style,  by  contributing,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  editor,  Mr.  Percy  W.  Bunting,  M.A.,  to  the 
Conteinporary  Review.  By  his  articles  in  that  journal  Mr. 
Holmes  has  won  considerable  reputation  for  the  shrewd- 
ness, sagacity,  and  foresight  of  his  ideas  on  social  reform. 
There  is  no  man  more  tender  and  more  sympathetic,  and 
at  the  same  time  no  man  more  free  from  mere  sentiment- 
ality and  mawkishness.  He  has  no  cheap  panaceas  for  the 
solution  of  the  social  problem.  But  like  most  reformers  he 
lays  the  greatest  stress  on  the  question  of  housing,  and 
he  is  hopeful  that  gigantic  experiments  will  shortly  be 
inaugurated,  having  in  view  the  destruction  of  slumdom, 
and  the  transplanting  of  immense  masses  of  the  people 
to  clean,  healthy,  well-lighted,  well-ventilated,  sanitary 
homes  on  the  outskirts  of  London. 

The  work  of  a  police-court  missionary  is  largely  what 
he  himself  makes  it.  Mr.  Holmes  has  worked  from  the 
beginning  in  connection  with  the  Police-Court  Mission  of 
the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  of  which  the 
Bishop  of  Kensington  is  Chairman. 

^V.  Grinton  Bkrry 
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Can  Dowie  Keep  his  Converts? 


ZION  TABERNACL^ 


WITH   SPECIAL   DRAWINGS 

IN   Salvation  Army  circles  during  the   past  few  weeks 
the  question  has  been  frecjuently  asked,  "  How  long 
will  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth-Clibborn  remain  connected  with 
Zion?"     No  officers  have  been  held  in  higher  and  more 
deserved  esteem  than  the  Mare- 
chale  and  her  husband,  both  of 
whom   for   the   cause   of  Christ 
have   been  in   perils   oft.      The 
experiences     of     Mrs.      Booth- 
Clibborn    in   Switzerland  during 
the     year     of    persecution    will 
always    form    one.  of  the    most 
memorable      chapters     in     the 
Army's  history.      Her  husband, 
who  comes  of  good  old  Quaker 
stock,  had  proved  himself  during 
a    long    series    of    years    trust- 
worthy alike    in    work   and    suf- 
fering.     Have  the  husband  and 
wife  realised  into  what  an  atmo- 
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sphere  they  are  going?      During 

last  summer  the  Marechale  had 

several    interviews    with    Dowie 

in   London  and    Paris,  and  the 

decisive     step     was     taken     on 

November  30  by   Mr.  Booth-Clibborn   alone.      From   the 

allusions  in  Leaves  of  Healing  of  January  4  and  11,  it  is 

evident  that  Dowie  was  not  aware  that  Mrs.  Booth-Clibborn 

intended  to  follow  her  husband. 

(1)  It  is  announced  that  the  new  friends  are  to  be 
welcomed  to 
Zion  in  the 
course  of  the 
spring.  One 
of  the  rules 
of  their  com- 
radeship is 
that  no  medi- 
cal aid  shall 
be  sought  in 
the  severest 
illness.  Not 
long  ago  a 
case  arose  in 
which  a  poor 
woman  died 
for  want  of 
medical  as- 
s  i  s  t  a  n  c  e, 
while  round 
her  bed  the 
Zionists  were 
praying.      At 
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a  meeting  hi  which  this  case  was  considered  Dowie  asked, 

"  Do  you  hold  me  res[)onsil)le  for  the  death  of  any  of  you 

when  you  ask  me   to   pray  for  you?"     "No,"  cried  the 

audience.     "Thank   God   for  that.     I   am   not  God,  but 

I  thank  God  that  He  has  given 

you    a    leader   whom    you    will 

follow.      You  will  follow  me?" 

"  Yes,"     shouted     the     people. 

"Follow    me?"       "Yes,"    still 

louder.     "Follow  me?"     "Yes," 

in    clamorous  tones.      "To  the 

death?"      "Yes,"  was  the  final 

cry. 

Dowie  then  appealed  to  the 
women,  and  asked  whether  in 
extreme  need  they  would  call 
in  a  doctor.  "  No,"  came  in 
almost  unanimous  volume,  only 
one  woman  daring  to  answer 
"Yes." 

Mrs.  Booth-Clibborn  is  the 
mother  of  nine  children.  If 
any  of  them  were  attacked  by 
dangerous  illness,  could  she  re- 
concile it  to  her  conscience  to 
refuse  to  send  for  a  doctor?  The  cures  given  in  Leaves 
of  Healing,  and  described  at  Dowie  meetings  both  in 
England  and  America,  are  in  some  cases  astounding 
enough,  and  call  for  medical  investigation.  Portraits  of 
men   and   women   who    have   been    healed    of  the    most 

dreadful  dis- 
eases are 
published 
from  week  to 
week  for  the 
acceptance  of 
the  credu- 
lous. Many 
of  the  mah- 
dies  for  which 
healing  is  ac 
knowledged 
are,  however, 
of  a  trifling 
nature.  At 
one  meeting 
attended  by 
the  present 
writer  no- 
thing more 
serious  than 
toothache 
was  on  the 
c 
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list  of  cures.  Incipient  consumption  is  one  of  the  favouiite 
diseases  of  which  Zionists  profess  to  have  been  healed. 
Denunciations  of  doctors  are  frequent  at  Dowieite  meet- 
ings, while  medicines  are  spoken  of  with  contempt.  It 
seems  incredible  that  the  parents  of  a  large  family  of  young 
children  should  accept  a  religion  which  forbids  them  the 
aid  either  of  physicians  or  drugs. 

(2)  Have  the  Salvation  converts  realised  how  coarse 
is  the  language  used  by  Dowie  at  his  public  gatherings  ? 
Zionism  is  sometimes  compared  to  Christian  Science ; 
but  however  one  may  realise  the  dangers  and  follies  of 
Mr?.  Eddy's  gospel  of  healing,  we  have  never  heard 
at  any  Scientist  meeting  a  word  which  jarred  upon  the 
ear.  Preaching,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  does  not 
exist  amongst  the  Scientists.  Reading  from  Scripture  and 
"  Science  and  Health  "  alternates  with  hymn-singing  and 
prayer.  The  testimonies  offered  are  usually  given  by 
persons  of  education  and  refinement,  who  are  careful  to 
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avoid  repulsive  language.  A  full  report  of  Dowie's  address 
in  the  Chicago  Auditorum  on  January  5  is  published  in 
Leaves  of  Healing,  and  no  one  can  examine  his  utterances 
without  feeling  that  such  a  service  was  totally  unsuitable 
for  young  people,  and,  to  say  the  least,  unedifying  for 
adults.  At  the  head  of  the  article  which  descriijes  the 
service  is  written  in  large  letters,  "Elijah's  Restoration: 
Messages  of  Purity,  Peace,  and  Power."  Yet  this  self- 
styled  Elijah  exhausts  the  language  of  coarse  vituperation. 
In  the  summary  it  is  stated  that  at  the  meeting  "  Elijah 
the  Restorer,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  wielding 
with  mighty  power  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  unmasked  the 
true  Baal-worshipping  nature  of  the  modern  idolatry  which 
makes  a  god  of  the  appetites,  passions,  and  desires.  His 
graphic  powers  of  description  made  the  glutton  and  the 
debauchee,  the  adulterer  and  the  reader  of  filthy  literature, 
stand  out  in  all  their  hideousness  as  heathen  worshippers 
of  the  disgusting  god  Baal.  .  .  .  The  arraignment  was 
terrible  with  the  Divine  fire  of  conviction.  There  was 
no  glossing  over  of  sin  with  pleasant-sounding  names." 
Some  four  thousand  people  attended  the  service.  The 
usual  Sunday  congregation  numbers  about  three  thousand, 
including  negroes  and  half-castes.  The  air  at  these  meet- 
ings is  said  to  be  stiflingly  heavy,  and  visitors  have 
sometimes  wondered  whether  cleanliness  and  regular  wash- 
ing form  a  part  of  Zion's  system  of  cure.  At  the  end  of 
the  meeting  on  the  5th  it  is  stated  that  two  thousand 
Christians  remained  to  sup  with  their  Lord. 

What  a  strange  preparation  for  a  Communion  Service 
was  Dowie's  harangue  on  Zion's  legal  situation  !  He 
commented  on  the  trial  which  was  proceeding,  and  which 
he  described  as  "  Zion's  battle  to  protect  her  industries.' 
His  opponent  had  shown,  he  said,  an  "obstinacy  alto- 
gether diabolical."  As  usual,  he  attacked  the  newspapers 
in  ferocious  language.  "  I  would  not  entrust  the  whole 
of  the  associated  liars  of  the  Press  of  Chicago  with  the 
adjudication  of  the  guilt  of  a  cat."  He  threatened  to 
begin  war  on  the  newspapers,  which  he  described  as  the 
offspring  of  vipers.  "  Millions  of  sufferers  from  Press 
villainies,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  will  sympathise  with  me 
and  rejoice  in  the  punishment  of  literary  thugs  and  thieves." 
One  newspaper  was  called  "  The  Devil's  Tribune,"  and 
another  a  "  foul  literary  cesspool."  These  attacks  preceded 
the  regular  Sunday  sermon.  It  would  be  impossible  here 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  coarseness  of  the  language  used. 
It  is  amazing  to  think  that  any  woman  can  have  remained 
through  such  a  sermon.  Is  it  possible  that  General  Booth's 
daughter  will  endure  to  work  under  a  man  whose  harangues 
could  not  be  read  aloud  in  any  Christian  home  } 

At  this  service  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  year  new 
members  were  received  and  candidates  were  ordained. 
One  of  the  questions  asked  of  those  about  to  be  ordained 
was:  "  Do  you  believe  in  the  declaration  of  June  2,  1901, 
that  I  have  the  right  to  proclaim  that  God  has  given  to 
me  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  ?  Can  you  say  '  I  do  '  ?  " 
"I  hope  soon  to  welcome  to  this  platform,"  said  "  Dr."  Dowie, 
"  ex-Commissioner  Booth-Clibborn  and  Brigadier-General 
Percy  Booth-Clibborn,  of  the  Salvation  Army  (the  one  is 
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now  in  Holland  and  the  other  in  Italy),  both  of  them 
mighty  men  of  God.  I  trust  that  the  Mar^chale  will  soon 
come  into  Zion  with  her  dear  husband,  and  we  shall  have 
the  joy  of  receiving  them  all." 

For  Sunday,  January  12,  Dowie  announced  as  his 
subject  "  A  conspiracy  to  get  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
fifty  cents."  This  was  to  be  followed  by  a  sermon  on 
"  Peace  passing  all  understanding."  An  attraction  which 
draws  the  multitudes  is  the  procession  of  five  hundred  of 
Zion's  robed  officers  and  white-robed  choir. 

(3)  It  is  expected  that  the  result  of  the  recent  trial 
mu.st  cause  disaffection  among  the  deluded  followers  of 
the  new  Elijah.  Subscribers  to  Leaves  of  Healing  are 
aware  that  for  weeks  past  Dowie  has  been  promising  victory, 
and  he  informed  his  people  that  he  had  prayed  for  a 
favourable  decision,  and  that  his  prayers  would  undoubtedly 
be  granted.  At  one  meeting  he  said,  "  Why  is  the  devil 
fighting  Zion   lace  industries  ?     Because  the   devil   knows 


that  when  we  get  these  industries  on  their  feet  it  will  be 
an  easy  thing  in  a  few  years  to  make  a  clear  profit  of  at 
least  five  million  dollars  a  year  for  Zion."  Amongst  the 
(luestions  asked  were  ;  "Are  you  going  to  put  your  money 
into  the  world  when  you  ought  to  put  it  into  Zion?" 
Audience:  "No."  Dowie:  "Could  your  money  be  safer 
there  than  in  Zion  ?  "  Audience  :  "  No."  The  Overseer 
ihen  proceeded  to  say  that  he  wished  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  come  into  Zion 
Bank,  because  he  is  projecting  an  important  advance.  "  I 
want  your  money.     Can  you  trust  me  with  it  ?  "     Voices  : 


SOMK  AMUSING  ANhXDOTKS  OF  VACCINATION 
(Specially  drawn  for  The  Bkitish  Monthly) 


OVERSEKR  JANE   DOWIE 

WHO   IS  AT  THE   HEAD  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  WORK   OF  ZIOM 

(Specially  drawn  far  The  British  Monthly) 

"  Yes."  Dowie  :  "  Have  I  failed  you  ?  "  Audience  :  "  No." 
General  Overseer  :  "  Have  you  lost  a  dollar?  "  Audience  : 
"  No." 

The  announcement  that  Judge  Murray  had  lieen 
appointed  receiver  for  the  Dowie  lace  factory,  upon  the 
application  of  Dowie's  brother-in-law,  was  the  cause  of  many 
hearl-searchings  amongst  the  Zionites  generally,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Booth-CIibborns  may  find  them- 
selves in  a  nest  of  mutiny.  The  Salvation  .■Xrmy,  from 
General  Booth  downwards,  profess  to  have  no  fear  of 
Dowieism,  and  they  emphatically  deny  his  statement  that 
"brigadiers,  colonels,  captains,  and  majors  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  many  lands,  as  well  as  ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nations, are  beginning  to  come  into  Zion."  "  I  hear  the 
sound  of  a  great  landslide,"  "  Dr."  Dowie  said  in  one  of  his 
latest  addresses.  Recent  events  make  it  not  impossible 
that  the  landslide  will  bring  down  his  own  "city  "  in  ruins. 

c  2 
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A  Cherry  Tree 


BY  AMY  LE  FEUVRE 


CHAPTER    IX 
(Continued) 

ONE  Monday  Cherry  sat  in  the  schoolroom  with  her  work,  but 
tears  were  very  near  the  surface.  Everything  had  gone 
wrong,  and  Bonnie  as  well  as  the  boys  had  quarrelled  with  her. 
Lessons  were  not  a  success  that  morning.  Cherry  was  spoken 
to  very  sharply  by  her  tutor. 

"You  did  not  prepare  properly  on  Saturday.  I  shall  have 
to  forbid  your  going  out  for  the  afternoon  if  it  makes  you  so 
careless."  So  after  early  dinner  she  was  given  an  extra  task 
to  do,  and  she  fretted  over  the  time  that  might  have  been 
given  to  her  work. 

She  was  liberated  at  last,  and  the  boys  with  her.  Phil  turned 
to  her  at  once  : 

"  Cherry,  you're  always  sewing  now.  I  want  you  to  make 
me  a  bag.  I've  got  the  stuff,  but  it's  an  invention  I'm  making. 
I  want  to  put  some  gunpowder  in  it,  so  it  must  be  very  strong. 
I've  got  everything  ready  but  the  bag.  It's  a  kind  of  cannon 
or  machine  for  firing  off  thousands  of  arrows.  Of  course,  mine 
is  a  small  one  ;  it  sends  off  six  at  a  time,  and  they'll  go  an  awful 
distance.  I'm  going  to  the  top  of  the  church  tower  with  Angus 
this  afternoon,  and  we're  going  to  try  it.  Hurry  up,  do,  for  I 
want  to  be  off." 

"I  can't  do  it,"  said  Cherry  crossly.  "Mr.  Hastings  has 
kept  me  at  my  lessons  so  long  that  I've  hardly  any  time 
befoie  tea,  and  I've  a  lot  of  work  I  want  to  do.  Ask  some 
one  else." 

"  Oh,  do,  there's  a  brick  !     It  won't  take  you  long." 

"  I  can't,  I  tell  you.     Go  away  !  " 

"  Then  you're  a  nasty,  selfish,  spiteful  cat  !  " 

Phil  flung  himself  away  from  her  in  a  rage.     Stacy,  who  had 
heard,  came  up  softly  behind  her,  seized  hold  of  the  litde  print 
pinafore  in  her  hand,  and  ran  away  with  it  with  a  delighted 
whoop  and  shout. 
■    Cherry  pursued  him,  with  flaming  cheeks  and  angry  eyes. 

'"Give  it  to  me  at  once,  Stacy!  You're  a  wicked  boy!  It 
isn't  yours  !     Give  it  to  me  directly  ! " 

Stacy  waved  it  in  the  air. 

"Three  cheers  for  the  crosspatch's  rag  !"  he  shouted  ;  then, 
racing  into  the  farmyard,  he  flung  it  into  the  pigsty.  "  That's 
where  it  ought  to  be,  and  all  your  other  rags  too,  for  making 
you  so  beastly  disagreeable  ! " 

Then  he  fled,  and  Cherry  rescued  her  pretty  pinafore,  and 
shed  tears  when  she  found  it  quite  impossible  to  go  on 
working  it. 

"  I  don't  know  what  Miss  Arnold  will  say  !  It's  quite,  quite 
spoilt,  and  I  hate  Phil,  and  I  hate  Stacy,  and  I'll  never  do 
anything  they  want  me  to  do  for  them  ! " 

She  went  up  to  the  schoolroom,  and  got  out  a  small  flannel 
petticoat  to  work  at.  Just  as  she  was  sitting  down,  Bonnie  put 
her  rosy  face  inside  the  door. 

"  Cherry,  father  and  me  thinks  it  would  be  nice  to  go  and 
pick  some  bluebells  in  the  wood  by  the  church.  Father  is 
going  to  sleep.  Uo  come  with  me.  Father  and  me  thinks 
you  oughted  to  ! " 

"  I'm  not  going  out." 

"Oh,  Cherry,  do  come!  Leave  your  nasty  work.  It's 
always  keeping  you  ! " 

Then  Cherry  turned  upon  her  little  sister  angrily. 

"  It  isn't  nasty  work  at  all.  You  and  the  boys  can  call  me 
names  if  you  like,  but  I  shan't  come  with  you  anywhere.  You're 
always  bothering  me.     Leave  me  alone  !  " 

Bonnie  opened  her  eyes. 

"  You  are  a  very  cross  girl  to-day,"  she  remarked  ;  "  and 
father  and  me  thinks  you're  much  crosserer  than  you  used 
to  be  ! " 

Cherry's  temper  now  overflowed.  She  sprang  forward  with 
flashing  eyes  and  struck  her  little  sister.  Bonnie  burst  into 
tears,  and  then  fled  from  the  room  ;  whilst  Cherry  sat  down 
again,  threaded  a  needle  with  trembling  fingers,  and  thought 
herself  the  nijst  miserable  child  in  the  whole  wide  world. 


CHAPTER    X 
A    SiCK-HOUSE 

She  did  not  hear  a  door  open  and  shut,  but  started  sud- 
denly when  a  hand  was  laid  on  her  shoulder. 

"  My  dear  little  friend,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Cherry  started,  and  saw,  to  her  amazement,  that  it  was  Miss 
Arnold. 

"  Yes,  you  may  well  look  surprised  to  see  me.  But  I  have 
been  paying  a  visit  to  the  Vicarage,  and  thought  I  would  look 
in  here  on  my  way  back.  Why,  Cherry  !  tears  ?  Now  tell  me 
all  about  it." 

Cherry  had  tlirown  her  work  down  and  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears.  In  a  few  minutes  she  had  told  Miss  Arnold  all.  She 
fetched  the  little  soiled  pinafore  and  showed  it  to  her. 

"  They  are  horrid  boys  ! "  she  sobbed,  "  and  so  is  Bonnie, 
and  I've  been  horrid  too,  and  1  don't  think  my  work  is  any 
good  at  all,  and  I'm  quite,  quite  miserable  !  " 

Miss  Arnold  took  her  in  her  arms,  and  tried  to  comfort 
her. 

"  You  are  tired  out,  poor  inite  !  You  sit  at  your  work  too 
long.  Now  put  it  away,  and  come  out  with  me.  We  will 
cumber  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  Isn't  that  a  delicious 
word  ?     I  find  myself  using  it  on  every  possible  occasion." 

"  I'm  sure  I  oughtn't  to  come  out,"  Cherry  sobbed  ;  "  I  told 
Bonnie  I  wouldn't,  and  it  would  be  a  lie  if  I  did.  I've  quarrelled 
with  everybody,  and  they  all  hate  me  !" 

"  Nonsense  !  I  shall  take  you  for  a  tiny  drive,  and  bring 
you  back  again  much  the  better  for  it.  My  head  is  so  full 
of  a  delightful  idea  of  mine,  that  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Run  along,  and  get  your  hat  on,  and  wash  those  tears 
away.  I  give  you  five  minutes,  for  my  carriage  is  waiting  at 
the  door  !  " 

Cherry  protested  no  more.  She  saw  Miss  Arnold  meant 
what  she  said,  and  when  she  was  seated  amongst  the  soft 
cushions  by  her  side,  feeling  the  summer  breeze  fan  her 
heated  little  face,  she  raised  her  head  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh  of  relief. 

"  You  ought  not  to  shut  yourself  up  in  that  hot,  stuffy  school- 
room this  lovely  weather,"  said  Miss  Arnold,  looking  down 
upon  her.  "  It  does  you  more  harm  than  good.  I  shall  give 
you  no  more  work  to  take  home,  if  you  slave  away  at  it  so  ! " 

"  But  1  work  so  slowly,  and  I  can't  get  it  done,"  said  Cherry, 
with  a  very  long  face. 

"  There  is  no  tearing  hurry  for  it." 

Cherry  was  silent.  She  looked  out  at  the  buttercup 
meadows,  at  the  cows  drinking  by  the'  river,  and  the  village 
children  playing  on  the  bridge.  Her  little  spirit  was  becoming 
soothed  and  quieted  ;  but  her  conscience  quickened. 

"  I've  been  very  unkind  and  wicked,"  she  said  presently. 
"And   I  wish  I  had  made  Phil's  bag  for  him." 

"  I  saw  him  at  the  Vicarage  when  I  called.  Grace,  the 
eldest  girl,  was  making  it  for  him.  Poor  girl  !  I  felt  very 
sorry  for  her.  She  was  surrounded  by  the  children  and  a 
mending-basket  ;  and  the  piles  of  little  stockings  in  it  looked, 
to  my  eyes,  long  past  mending." 

"And  Bonnie  is  out  alone,"  went  on  Cherry  ;  "and  father 
doesn't  like  her  to  wander  by  herself." 

"  I  can  relieve  your  mind  about  her.  She  was  at  the 
Vicarage,  too,  playing  in  the  garden  with  the  twins." 

"  I  suppose  she  told  them  I  hit  her,  and  Phil  has  told  them 
I  wouldn't  make  his  bag  ;  and  now  they'll  all  hate  me  too  !" 

Cherry's  tone  was  very  sad. 

"  Now,  I  did  not  bring  you  out  to  keep  thinking  of  your 
woes,"  said  Miss  Arnold  brightly.  "  Let  us  talk  of  something 
else.  Would  you  not  like  to  hear  of  what  is  filling  my  head  at 
present  ?  Now  listen  !  Your  little  playfellows  at  the  Vicarage, 
and  their  father  and  mother  and  whole  family,  are  in  it.  I'm 
afraid  they're  very,  very  poor." 

"  Nettie  says  they  are,"  said  Cherry  gravely.  "  She  says  her 
mother  would  give  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  better  clothes 
than  they  have  to  wear.     And  Nettie's  cousin,  who  goes  there 
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to  clean,  says  they  have  no  butter  for  breakfast,  only  dripping  ; 
and  bacon  instead  of  meat  for  dinner.  I  think  1  sliould  like 
that.  They  can't  be  very  poor,  .M  iss  Arnold,  for  they  have  such 
a  nice  big  house  and  garden  ?" 

"  Well,  listen,  Cherry,  only  it  must  be  a  great  secret  between 
us.  We  will  give  the  clothes  we  are  making  to  them  ;  I  think 
they  will  be  more  suitable.  Hut  they  must  not  find  out  who 
sends  them.  I  shall  make  up  a  parcel  and  send  it  by  post.  Do 
you  think  you  could  keep  the  secret  ?  " 

Cherry  looked  a  little  doubtful. 

"They  will  see  me  working,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  any  more  to  do  at  home.  It  is 
a  mistake  ;  it  is  too  much  for  you." 

"  Oh  no,  please  let  me  do  it  !  1  won't  cry  about  it  any 
more,  and  I'll  try  not  to  be  cross  with  Bonnie  and  the  boys.'' 

But  Miss  Arnold  was  firm. 

"You  shall  come  to  mc  every  Saturday.  If  you  give  up 
your  half  holiday  once  a  week,  that  is  quite  enough.  Don't  you 
think  it  will  be  very  nice  to  make  frocks  for  your  little  friends?" 

"  The)'  arc  not  qiiiU  poor  people,"  said  Cherry. 

The  plan  did  not  commend  it  to  herself  at  firsi.  She 
would  have  been  better  pleased  to  clothe  some  ragged  beggars. 
But  Miss  Arnold  had  set  her  heart  upon  it,  and  talked  away 
until  at  last  Cherry  began  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  it  all. 

"And  it  is  nice,"  she  said,  "  to  have  a  real  secret  about  it 
with  you. ' 

It  was  not  till  they  were  coming  home  that  a  shadow  again 
crossed  Cherry's  sensitive  little  face. 

"  Miss  Arnold,  I  heard  a  sermon  yesterday." 

"  Did  you  ?     So  did  I.     Was  yours  a  nice  one  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  understand  it  — and  yet  I  did  a  little.  Mr.  Allan 
talked  about  fruit.  Mr.  Hastings  always  makes  us  learn  the 
text  of  the  sermon  for  our  Sunday  lessons.  Shall  I  say  it 
to  you  ? " 

"Yes,  dear." 

Cherry  folded  her  small  hands  together  and  repeated 
reverently  : 

" '  The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.'  Mr.  Allan 
talked  in  his  sermon  about  fruit  for  God.  He  said  everybody, 
even  children,  could  bear  this  fruit.  But  then  he  said  a  lot 
mo.-e  about  vine  and  branches.  He  read  it  in  the  Bible,  and  I 
don't  know  where  it  comes.  He  said  something  about  none  of 
us  being  able  to  bear  fruit  without  Jesus.  I  can't  remember  any 
more.  But  1  was  thinking  to-day,  and  it  made  me  unhappy,  that 
the  Bible  doesn't  say  anything  about  needlework  being  a  fruit. 
Do  you  think  it  is?  You  know.  I  shouldn't  like  not  to  have 
proper  fruit." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Miss  Arnold,  a  little  impatiently, 
"you  are  a  regular  little  self-torturer  !  Why  do  you  get  hold 
of  such  perplexing  theology  ?  We  don't  want  to  cumber  the 
ground  by  doing  nothing,  so  we're  doing  something,  and  that 
something  is  clothing  the  poor.  Don't  you  upset  my  self-satis- 
faction in  my  own  virtue  1  Your  text  inentions  goodness  and 
love.  We're  doing  good  to  our  neighbours,  because  we  love 
them.     So  we  are  certain  to  be  right."  " 

"  It  says  such  a  lot  of  different  things,"  said  Cherry.    "  I'm 
sure  I  shall  never  have  all  of  them  ;  and  if  I  am  a  proper  fruit 
'tree  I  ought  to  have  !" 

The  carriage  stopped,  for  Cherry  had  reached  her  home. 
Miss  Arnold  bent  forward  and  kissed  her. 

"There,  run  along  !  You  are  looking  better  already,  if  you 
won't  worry  yourself  into  fiddlestrings  over  sermons  that  are 
above  your  head  !  And  not  a  stitch  of  work  arc  you  to  do  till 
you  come  over  to  me  next  Saturday.     Now,  remember  1  " 

Cherry  promised,  and  went  into  the  house  feeling  relieved. 
Tea  was  ready  in  the  schoolroom,  but  only  Bonnie  was  there. 
She  looked  up  a  little  frightened  as  Cherry  entered. 

"  Oh,  Bonnie,  I'm  so  sorry  !     Forgive  me,  darling  !  " 

The  sisters  kissed  each  other  lovingly,  and  peace  was  made. 
Bonnie  began  giving  an  excited  account  of  all  she  had  been 
saying  and  doing,  and  then  Mr.  Hastings  came  in. 

"  Where  are  the  boys  ?"  he  asked. 

"They  are  up  on  the  top  of  the  church  tower,"  said  Bonnie. 
"  They  is  going  to  shoot  at  the  enemy.  I  don't  know  where  he 
is,  but  they  said  they  would  do  for  him." 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  boys  rushed 
in.     I'hil  looked  a  little  scared. 


"  I'm  afraid  I've  done  something  stupid,"  he  said,  turning  to 
his  tutor  appealingly  ;  "  but  it  shows  that  my  invention  is  all 

right." 

"  What  have  you  done  ?"  asked  Mr.  Hastings  briefly. 

"  I've  fired  off  some  arrows — awfully  good  ones  they  were  — 
and  they  smashed  old  Crew's  greenhouse  just  the  other  side  of 
the  churchyard.  He's  in  an  awful  wax,  and  says  he'll  make 
mc  pay  forty  shillings,  and  I'm  afraid  he  will  go  to  father. 
Could  you  go  out  and  make  it  right  with  him  ?" 

"  You  don't  expect  me  to  pay  him  forty  shillings,  do  you  ?" 
said  Mr.  Hastings  drily.  "  Now  I  wonder  why  you  could  not 
have  kept  out  of  mischief  to-day  ?  Yesterday  I  had  to  send 
you  to  apologise  to  the  sexton  for  ringing  his  bell  ;  Saturday 
you " 

"  Oh,  please,  please  forget  ! "  said  Phil,  dancing  up  and 
down  with  impatience.  "  He  is  at  the  back  door  now.  Don't 
remind  mc  of  all  my  p.ist  wickedness,  but  do  save  me  from  one 
of  father's  looks  !  " 

"  P'ather  looks  lovely  always  !  "  put  in  Bonnie  impetuously. 
Mr.  Hastings  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

"  Hastings  is  a  trump  ! "  said  Stacy.  "  You  were  such  a 
duftcr,  Phil.  It's  a  mercy  you  didn't  smash  up  Crew,  besides 
his  greenhouse  I  " 

"  If  I  had,  he  wouldn't  have  wanted  forty  shillings  ! "  said 
Phil  thoughtfully. 

"  Well,  look  here,  1  am  awfully  hungry.     Let's  begin  tea." 

They  drew  up  their  chairs  to  the  table. 

"Are  you  in  a  better  temper,  crosspatch?"  Stacy  said  to 
Cherry. 

"  Yes,"  was  Cherry's  quiet  reply.  "  I'm  not  cross  now,  and 
I'm  sorry  I  was  cross  this  afternoon.  I'm  not  going  to  do  any 
more  work,  so  I  shan't  be  so  busy." 

"  Oh  !  I'll  give  you  plenty  to  do  for  me,"  said  Phil.  "  You 
needn't  <.top  working.  My  pockets  are  full  of  holes.  That 
ass  of  a  Nettie  pretends  to  mend  them  ;  but  she's  no  good  at 
all.  My  stockings  would  give  auntie  a  fit,  if  she  were  to  see 
them." 

They  chattered  away  till  Mr.  Hastings  came  in. 

"Your  pocket-money  must  be  stopped  for  a  month,  Phil.  I 
hope  it  will  teach  you  a  lesson."     Phil  looked  very  dismayed. 

"  What  did  he  say  ?     He  is  an  old  beast  ! " 

"  Hush  !     You  arc  in  fault,  not  he  !  " 

Tea  was  rather  a  silent  meal  after  this.  When  the  little 
girls  were  going  to  bed,  Bonnie  said  : 

"  Cherry,  I'm  glad  dear  God  didn't  make  me  a  boy.  They 
does  do  such  scrapes,  and  they  always  comes  out  wrong  I  " 

"  Well,"  said  Cherry,  sighing,  "  Phil  has  been  naughty 
to-day,  but  I've  been  worse.  It's  a  very  diflicult  thing  to  be 
good — very." 

"  But  dear  God  will  make  us  good  when  we  get  to  Heaven," 
said  Bonnie  cheerfully. 

And  with  this  comforting  assurance  Cherry  fell  asleep. 

One  day,  about  a  week  after  this,  Miss  .Arnold  gave  a  straw- 
berry party.  The  Vicarage  children  as  well  as  the  little  St. 
Legers  were  invited,  and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  day. 

There  were  several  grown-up  people  there,  and  amongst 
tlicm  Mrs.  Crawford.  She  gazed  at  Miss  Arnold  in  astonish- 
ment, as  she  saw  her  surrounded  by  the  children,  and  just 
before  she  left  she  spoke  to  her. 

Miss  Arnold  was  tying  up  one  of  Bessie  Allan's  shoes. 
Cherry  was  standing  by  her  side,  imploring  her  to  come  and 
play  hide-and-seek  with  them. 

"  Do  come  and  hide  with  me  ;  it  will  be  much  greater  fun  if 
you  come." 

"  Of  course  I  will.    Oh,  Mrs.  Crawford,  must  you  be  going  ? " 

"  My  dear  Blanche,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford,  with  slow  emphasis, 
"  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  party.  And  may  I  say 
how  pleased  I  am  to  see  you  at  last  rousing  yourself  to  take 
interest  in  others,  and  in  not  living  entirely  for  self !  I  have 
always  regretted  that  with  health  and  strength  and  moderate 
wealth  you  should  have  led  such  an  idle,  useless  existence. 
Ifow  often  I  tried  to  interest  you  in  our  schools  and  parish 
matters  !     May  I  hope " 

"  No,  .Mrs.  Crawford,"  interrupted  Miss  Arnold,  laughing  ; 
"you  may  hope  nothing  about  me.  I  shall  only  disappoint  you. 
I  have  my  freaks.     Be  thankful  if  they  are  not  wicked  ones  ! " 

She  shook  hands  with  her,  and  wished  her  good-bye. 
{To  be  continued) 
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The  National  Free  Church  Council  at  Bradford 

NOTES    AND    PORTRAITS 


'■'T'HE  National  Free  Church  Council,  for  the  third  time  in 
A  its  brief  history,  is  meeting  this  year  in  a  Yorkshire 
town.  It  has  visited  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  and  this  month  it 
will  visit  Bradford.  The  meetings 
extend  from  Monday,  March  lo, 
to  Thursday,  March  13.  Bradford 
has  had  considerable  experience 
in  entertaining  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies.  The  Church  Con- 
gress, the  Congregational  Union, 
and  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
have  met  within  its  hospitable 
walls.  The  local  Free  Church 
Council  is  making  arrangements 
for  the  entertainment  of  more 
than  a  thousand  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Byles,  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Yorkshire  Obseri.ier 
(so  very  well  known  for  many 
years  as  the  Bradford  Obsciver), 
is  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
local  Council,  and  is  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  preparations. 
The  National  Council,  as  in 
former  years,  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  railway  companies 
for  the  issue  of  return  tickets  from 
any  station  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  fare  and  a  quarter. 

The  programme  is  interesting. 
The  Rev.  J.  G.  Greenhough, 
M.A.,  the  retiring  President,  will 
preach  the  opening  sermon.  Be- 
sides, Mr.  Greenhough,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  tour  in 
Australia,  will  give  an  address  on  the  Federation  Movement 
abroad.  Mr.  Greenhough's  presidential  address  to  the  Council 
last  year  is  well  remembered.     He  is  a  favourite  preacher  at 
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P'ree  Church  anniversaries,  and  doubtless  will  have  an  eager 
and  crowded  congregation.  Dr.  Townsend,  who  succeeds 
Mr.  Greenhough  as  President,  has  for  years  been  a  distinguished 

minister  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion.  At  the  last  con- 
ference of  his  own  denomination 
he  was  released  at  his  own  request 
from  Circuit  work,  and  has  been 
spending  his  time  in  comparative 
retirement  at  his  pretty  house  in 
Prestatyn,  North  Wales.  Dr. 
Townsend  is  editor  of  the  Metho- 
dist New  Connexion  Magazine, 
and  among  his  own  contributions 
to  that  periodical  are  some  ex- 
cellent short  reviews.  Dr.  Town- 
send  has  worked  hard  for  the 
Federation  Movement  since  its 
inauguration  at  Manchester  ten 
years  ago,  and  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  is  a  deserved  recog- 
nition of  his  earnestness,  activity, 
and  abihty. 

The  sermons  at  the  Council 
are  always  noteworthy,  and  are 
always  delivered  by  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Free  Church 
denominations.  What  is  known 
as  the  Council  Sermon  will  be 
preached  by  Dr.  Robertson  NicoU 
in  Horton  Lane  Chapel  on  Tues- 
day evening.  ,  The  Rev.  F.  W. 
Macdonald  is  the  preacher  for 
Wednesday  morning,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home  for  Thurs- 
day morning.  Mr.  Macdonald 
was  to  have  preached  the  Council  Sermon  at  Sheffield  two  years 
ago  ;  but  he  was  unable,  on  account  of  illness,  to  fulfil  his 
engagement,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Price  Hughes.     It 
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is  doubtful  at  the  present  moment  whether  Mr.  Hughes  will 
be  present  at  the  Bradford  meetings.  No  place  in  the  pro- 
gramme has  been  assigned  to  him. 

The  discussion  of  social  and  public  questions  will  occupy 
a  considerable  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Dr.  Clifibrd  will  speak 
on  the  Ilousingof  the  Poor.  There 
is  no  Free  Church  minister  more 
competent  to  discuss  the  question, 
nor  any  who  will  deal  with  it  in 
a  more  Christian  and  more 
evangelic  spirit.  Mr.  J.  Compton 
Rickett,  M.P.,  is  to  discuss  the 
attitude  of  Free  Church  Councils 
towards  social  problems.  Mr. 
Rickett  has  a  mind  that  pene- 
trates beneath  the  surface  of 
things,  and  doubtless  we  shall 
listen  to  something  fresh,  inter- 
esting, and  valuable.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Bainbridge,  the  well-known  Wes- 
leyan,  of  Newcastle,  had  under- 
taken to  discuss  the  Use  of  Wealth; 
but  we  understand  that  ill-health 
has  led  Mr.  Bainbridge  to  with- 
draw from  this  engagement,  and 
his  place  will  be  taken  by  Mr. 
W..  P.  Hartley,  J. P.  The  subject 
is  one  that  Mr.  Hartley  has  made 
his  own.  It  is  well  known  that 
during  all  his  life  Mr.  Hartley 
has  devoted  a  certain  fixed  pro- 
portion of  his  income  to  religious 
and  philanthropic  purposes,  and 
he  has  had  the  grace,  as  his  wealth 
grew,  to  increase  that  proportion. 
The  opportunities  and  the  perils 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Funds  will  be  handled  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Kelly  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Williams.  We  are 
delighted  to  note  that  no  few-er  than  twelve  mission  services 
in  different  parts  of  Bradford  have  been  arranged  for  Wednesday 
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evening.  The  missioners  are  all  men  specially  skilled  and 
e.xperienced  in  such  work.  F"rom  the  beginning  spiritual  work 
has  occupied  a  foremost  place  in  the  work  of  the  movement,  and 
it  is  very  fitting  that  the  problems  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  the 

people  should  be  bravely  faced. 
The  Kev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Gregory  Mantle 
have  undertaken  to  speak  on 
Twentieth  Century  Evangelism. 
Mr.  Meyer  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  simultaneous  mission  in 
London, and  Mr.  Mantle's  recent 
successful  work  in  Brighton  and 
West  London,  in  very  difficult 
situations,  gives  him  an  abundant 
right  to  speak  on  this  subject  with 
authority. 

The  specific  work  of  the  Fede- 
ration will  naturally  come  up  for 
consideration  at  several  of  the 
sessions.  The  ubiquitous  and 
brilliant  General  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Law,  will  submit 
the  Organising  Report  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowelt, 
M.A.,  is  to  move  the  adoption  of 
the  Report.  Mr.  Jowett's  address, 
on  Preaching  to  the  Cardiflf 
Council  last  year  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it. 
Dr.  Brook,  the  able  and  scholarly 
President  of  the  Methodist  Free 
Churches,  is  to  follow  Mr.  Jowett 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Report. 

The  sessions  of  the  Council 
are  to  close  with  a  devotional 
service,  in  which  Principal  Rainy, 
Dr.  W.  T.  Davison,  and  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  M.A.,  B.D., 
are  to  take  part.  The  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Rainy  on  the 
platform  of  the  Free  Church  Federation  will  be  hailed  with 
delight  and  .enthusiasm. 
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The  Editor's  Letter^Box 


On  Recommending  Books 

A  CORRESPONDENT  who  asked  me  to  recommend  him 
some  books  on  a  certain  subject— a  request  which  was 
duly  comphed  with— writes  me  that  he  has  read  two  of  the 
books  named,  and  is  very  much  disappointed  with  them.  This 
is  ahvays  the  danger  of  recommending  books,  and  I  am  fully 
aware  of  it.  Every  one  knows  that  some  books  which  fascinated 
him  at  a  particular  stage  of  his  life  have  now  lost  their  attractions. 
For  the  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  certain  books  our 
history  prepares  us  ;  and  as  no  man's  history  is  the  same  as 
the  history  of  another  man,  it  need  not  be  wondered  if  books 
that  are  good  to  me  are  not  good  to  my  friend.  All  that  one 
can  do  in  recommending  books  is  to  give  a  list  of  the  best, 
and  let  the  reader  find  out  which  meets  his  own  demand  and 
satisfies  his  own  need.  Perhaps  there  is  a  danger  in  the  too 
confident  and  dogmatic  recommendation  of  books.  We  must 
never  say  that  a  man  is  to  blame  because  a  book  at  a  particular 
stage  fails  to  find  him.  As  a  rule,  the  ordinary  reader  is  most 
helped  by  a  work  of  his  own  time.  He  finds  it  difficult  to  put 
himself  in  the  proper  relation  to  an  old  writer.  Often,  too,  the 
second-rate  book  is  more  useful  than  the  first-rate  book.  The 
second-rate  book  makes  things  plainer,  tasks  the  attention  less, 
is  more  easily  read.  I  should  never  recommend  a  young  man 
troubled  with  doubt  to  read  Butler's  "Analogy."  There  are  many 
other  books  of  popular  apologetics  which  would  be  of  a  great 
deal  more  use  to  him.  If  a  reader  finds  Browning  difficult,  let 
him  take  to  Tennyson;  and  if  Tennyson  is  too  difficult  for  him, 
let  him  try  Lewis  Morris,  or  even  Martin  Tupper.  Martm  is 
not  a  great  poet,  but  Mr.  Spurgeon  delighted  in  his  "Proverbial 
Philosophy,"  and  there  are  many  useful  thoughts  in  it,  and  at 
least  one  highly  poetical  thought,  that  in  which  he  calls  the 
emerald  rainbow  round  the  throne  "  the  green  memorial  of 
earth." 

How  to  Think 

I  have  a  letter  in  which  the  writer  tells  me  that  he  has 
promised  to  take  the  negative  side  in  a  debate  on  whether 
conscription  is  desirable.  He  says  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
subject,  and  asks  me  to  send  him  by  return  of  post  reference 
to  books  where  he  will  find  it  discussed.  I  cannot  do  that. 
What  my  correspondent  should  do  is  to  find  out  from  an 
encyclopaedia  what  conscription  really  is,  and  then  carefully 
think  the  subject  out  for  himself.  Let  him  ask  himself,  "  How 
should  I  be  affected  if  conscription  were  the  law  in  this 
country?  What  difference  would  it  make  to  my  career? 
Would  it  hinder  it  or  help  it  ?"  Then  let  him  write  down  the 
result  of  his  thinking  and  read  it,  and  he  may  be  quite  sure 
that  he  will  produce  far  more  effect  than  by  taking  his  thoughts 
and  arguments  from  some  periodical  or  newspaper.  The 
practice  of  debate  may  be  very  useful  if  only  it  leads  people 
to  think.  There  are  schools  for  memory,  and  they  may  be 
very  useful,  but  1  should  like  to  see  some  one  stnrt  a  school 
for  thought.  Once  learn  the  practice  of  thinking,  and  the 
memory  will  improve.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Take 
a  subject  within  the  comprehension  of  every  one — the  respective 
advantages  of  the  married  life  and  the  unmarried  life.  Any  one 
can  think  that  theme  out  if  he  will.  Let  him  consult  no  book, 
let  him  ask  the  help  of  no  friend.  If  he  will  use  his  own  brains 
and  his  own  eyes  for  some  days,  and  then  put  down  the  results 
of  his  thinking,  setting  both  sides  of  the  case,  he  will  have  made 
more  intellectual  advance  than  he  is  ready  to  believe.  If  he  has 
done  this,  let  him  discuss  the  subject  with  friends  or  read 
essays  about  it,  and  he  will  find  it  most  useful  to  note  where 
he  has  failed  to  see  a  point,  or  to  grasp  an  argument,  or  to 
express  it  properly.  He  will  be  far  better  able  to  judge  the 
value  of  what  others  say  when  he  has  diligently  given  to  the 
subject  the  resources  of  his  own  mind.  If  I  had  to  manage 
a  debating  society  for  young  people,  I  would  exclude  almost 
every  subject  that  required  research,  and  set  the  members  to 
search  their  own  minds. 


Employment  for  Educated  Women 

This  subject  hardly  comes  within  my  sphere,  but  I  have 
received  a  curiously  pathetic  letter,  asking  how  educated  ladies 
can  earn  a  living.  My  correspondent  vehemently  protests  that 
ladies  should  not  be  trained  as  servants.  "  It  means  hopeless 
degradation  and  doom  for  any  lady  to  become  a  servant,  and 
affects  all  connected  with  her.  Instead  of  spending  their  last 
/50  to  be  trained  as  servants,  ladies  should  try  to  obtain 
employment  in  teaching  or  any  work  equally  fitting,  and 
failing  this  the  /50  would  enable  them  to  buy  or  rent  a 
country  cottage,  where  they  could  starve  quietly.  What  can 
be  done  to  save  them?"  I  believe  that  there  is  abundance 
of  opportunity  and  employment  for  educated  ladies  who  are 
expert  shoithand  writers  and  typists.  No  doubt  there  are 
multitudes  of  lady  typists  in  the  field,  and  many  of  them  have 
to  expect  very  low  wages.  But  there  is  difficulty  in  getting 
well-educated  workers.  What  used  to  be  called  a  good  plain 
education  needs  to  be  revived  again.  Many  ladies  who  have 
accomplishments,  who  can  play  a  little,  or  paint  a  little,  or  talk 
a  little  French  and  (German,  cannot  write  properly,  cannot  spell 
properly,  are  not  thoroughly  grounded.  On  the  basis  of  a 
good  sound  elementary  education  ladies  should  ground  careful 
leading.  They  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  accuracy;  they 
should  be  able  to  spell  the  names  of  prominent  persons.  They 
ought  not,  for  example,  to  write  Roseberry  instead  of  Rosebery. 
They  should  acquire  a  good  degree  of  speed  both  in  shorthand 
and  in  typing.  If  they  have  these  qualifications,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  work— in  fact,  I  am  told  by  those 
who  ought  to  know  that  the  demand  at  present  is  fir  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  The  payment  is  not  very  high,  but 
it  will  compare  very  favourably  with  the  remuneration  to  be 
earned  in  other  ways  of  work.  If  is  a  far  safer  line  than 
that  of  a  l:idy  journalist.  Taking  a  broad  average,  the  expert 
lady,  typist  is  better  paid  than  the  ordinary  lady  journalist. 
Her  work  is  much  less  irksome,  trying,  and  uncertain. 


Immortality 

V.  K.  A.  asks  me  to  quote  him  a  text  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment declaiing  plainly  that  all  men  are  mortal.  I  cannot  do 
so,  and  he  knows  I  cannot,  but  the  question  is  not  to  be 
settled  that  way.  The  phrase  "  the  immortality  of  the  soul  " 
means  that  death  does  not  end  all,  that  the  soul  survives  the 
death  of  the  body.  Strictly  speaking,  it  should  mean  more. 
The  soul  might  survive  the  death  of  the  body  and  yet  die 
after  a  term  of  years.  But  most  of  us  are  quite  satisfied  to 
know  that  death  is  not  the  end.  If  the  soul  can  survive  death, 
what  is  going  to  end  it  ?  The  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  those 
who  deny  this  continued  existence  in  that  other  world.  Now, 
in  the  New  Testament  there  are  certain  statements  based 
upon  certain  assumptions.  The  grand  assumption  of  the 
New  Testament,  an  assumption  without  which  it  becomes 
utterly  unintelligible,  is  that  the  soul  survives  death,  that 
there  is  a  future  world,  and  a  meeting  with  God  the  Judge. 
When  did  Christ  ever  speak  of  men  as  less  than  immortal? 
He  takes  their  immortality  for  granted  in  every  word  He  says 
and  in  every  deed  He  performs.  It  is  not  the  immortality 
of  the  good  that  He  dwells  upon  ;  it  is  the  immortality  of  all. 
In  the  preface  to  His  teaching,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  He 
says  that  many  will  say  to  Him  in  that  day  "  Lord,  Lord," 
and  He  will  not  know  them.  What  day?  Surely  a  day 
beyond  death,  beyond  the  grave.  There  will  be  many  living 
to  meet  that  day  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  whom  He 
will  not  know.  What  conceivable  meaning  has  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  if  men  are  not  immortal  ?  My  correspondent  does 
not  need,  nor  does  anybody  need,  an  explicit  declaration  m 
the  New  Testament  that  men  are  immortal.  That  truth  is 
the  background  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  of  the  words  of  Christ,  of  the  mission  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles. 


DR.    ROBERTSON    NICOLL    IN     HIS     DEN 
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Helps    for   Sunday-School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 


INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 

March  2. —  The  Stoning  of  Stepheti  (Acts  vii.  54 — viii.  2) 

Stoning  was  a  recognised  punishment  with  the  Jews.    Recall 

other  Bible  inst.inces  where  men  were  stoned  or  were  threatened 

with  stoning.     Achan  was  stoned  for  his  theft  of  the  garments 

and  the  gold  and  silver  (Josh.  vii.  25).     Naboth  was  stoned  at 

the  instigation  of  Jezebel  on  the  false  charge  of  blaspheming 

God  and  the  king  (i   Kings  .\xi.   13).     In  the   Parable  of  the 

Vineyaid  one  of  the  servants  was  stoned  (Matt.  xxi.  35).    Jesus 

on  two  occasions  was  in  peril  of  this  death  (John  viii.  59  and 

X.  31).     Pauland  Barnabas  were  about  to  be  stoned  at  Iconium 

(Acts  xiv.   5)  ;  and   Paul  was   stoned   at   Lystra  until  he  was 

supposed  to  be  dead  (Acts  xiv.  19).     Can  the  children  give  the 

passage  where  Paul  alludes  to  this  experience  ?  (2  Cor.  xi.  25). 

March  9. — The  Disciples  Scattered  (Acts  viii.  3-17) 
Note  that  one  of  God's  great  methods  in  blessing  men  is 
the  method  of  scattering.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  sent  out  from  its 
tropical  home  to  wash  around  distant  and  cold  shores,  bringing 
warmth  with  it,  and  giving  fruits  and  harvests  that  otherwise 
would  never  have  ripened.  Flowers  have  curious  and  wonderful 
contrivances  for  scattering  their  seeds  ;  sometimes  the  seeds  are 
winged,  and  sometimes  they  are  attached  to  a  light  feathery 
pappus,  made  for  the  wind  to  catch  and  carry  ;  sometimes,  too, 
they  are  given  a  taste  that  the  birds  like,  and  the  birds  carry 
them  and  scatter  them  far  and  wide.  Countries  get  over- 
crowded, and  men  have  to  scatter,  carrying  all  manner  of 
blessings  to  great  lands  like  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
When  Dissenters  were  banished  by  King  Charles  II.,  the 
dispersion  of  many  Quakers  to  the  West  Indies  was  a  powerful 
agency  for  goodness  and  temperance  there.  So  in  our  lesson 
they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the 
Word  (verse  4). 

March  16. — The  Ethiopian  Converted  {\cXs  viii.  26-40) 
Note  the  simple  obedience  of  Philip.  Called  from  a  great 
and  growing  work  to  retire  into  the  desert,  he  obeyed  the  call 
without  a  question.  Do  you  remember  what  the  little  girl  said 
when  some  one  asked  her  how  the  angels  obeyed  ?  She  said, 
"  I  suppose  they  go  right  off  at  once  without  asking  any 
questions." 

Note  the  seeming  chance  of  the  meeting.  It  must  have 
looked  quite  accidental  to  the  Ethiopian,  yet  God  had  been 
arranging  and  ordering  it  all.  Give  similar  instances  from 
Scripture,  and  commit  to  memory  these  lines  of  Wordsworth 
from  "  The  Excursion."     He  is  speaking  of  God,  and  says  : 

A  Being 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
A  famous  Latin  father  says  that  this  courtier  discovered  more  in 
the  desert  than  in  the  gilded  Temple.     Can  you  give,  from  the 
Bible,  other  desert  discoveries  ?     Moses  found  the  burning  bush 
there   (Exod.   iii.   i,  2)  ;    Elijah  was  fed  by  the   ravens   there 
(l   Kings  xvii.  6).     And  it  was  in  a  desert  place  that  the  five 
thousand  were  fed  by  that  Saviour  whom  the  Ethiopian  found 
on  his  return. 

March  23. — Temperance  Lesson  {¥.\-ih.  v.  11-21) 
Redeeming  the  time  (verse  16).  There  died  in  London  in 
1888  a  well-known  English  journalist  named  Thomas  Walker. 
It  was  under  his  editorship  from  1859  to  1868  that  the  London 
Daily  News  became  a  power  in  the  land.  Italy  was  then 
struggling  for  independence,  and  the  Northern  States  in 
America  were  fighting  the  cause  of  the  slave.  Mr.  Walker 
helped  to  keep  the  country  right  on  the  former  subject,  and  to 
put  it  right,  when  it  went  astray,  on  the  latter.  He  was  a 
carpenter  till  his  twenty-fourth  year,  but,  says  Mr.  Struthers, 
"  a  very  cormorant "  for  knowledge.  He  read  the  best  books 
over  and  over  again  ;  he  taught  himself  German  and  shorthand. 
When  he  first  applied  for  a  situation  on  the  Times,  he  made, 
and  wrote  down,  these  resolutions:  (i)  to  refuse  no  position, 
however  humble,  provided  it  could  be  honestly  accepted  ;  (2)  to 
profess  less  than  he  could  perform  ;  (3)  to  perform  more  than 
he  promised. 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

March  2. — The  Joys  of  Service  (Acts  viii.   1-8) 

Is  it  not  strange  that  in  the  very  shadow  of  martyrdom 
"great  joy"  should  blossom  forth  so  abundantly.'  But  they 
counted  themselves  happy  to  be  allowed  to  serve — to  tell  the 
good  news,  to  heal,  to  comfort.  What  mighty  results  would 
follow  if  all  followers  of  Christ  had  the  spirit  of  Ligarius,  who, 
when  ill  and  visited  by  Brutus,  was  asked,  "  What,  sick, 
Ligarius?''  replied,  "No,  Brutus;  if  thou  hast  any  noble  enter- 
prise in  hand,  I  am  well." 

"How  seldom,"  wrote  Dr.  Lewis  Edwards  once  to  a  friend, 
"we  think  of  endeavouring  in  all  we  do  to  please  Him  !  But 
when  we  do  try,  what  pure  happiness  and  joy  unspeakable  it 
brings  along  with  it  1 " 

March  9. —  The  Secret  of  Endurance  (Heb.  xi.  24-27  ;  xii.  1-13) 
^' As  seeing  Him  7vho  is  invisible." — When  we  read  of  a 
great  painter  or  of  a  great  author,  in  finishing  the  picture 
or  in  writing  the  book,  wondering  what  his  mother  would  say 
when  she  saw  it,  we  realise  something  of  the  comfort  and 
inspiration  which  come  from  the  unseen.  The  Christian  has 
a  surer  comfort  :  to  his  invisible  God  he  is  a  visible  worker ; 
to  his  absent  Lord  his  cares  and  trials  are  ever  present. 

"  Think  of  those  who  have  suffered  before  us,"  wrote 
Melanchthon  to  his  sorely  bereaved  friend  Camerarius,  "whom 
our  Father  in  heaven  has  given  for  our  examples,  and 
remember  that  you  are  Christ's.  You  cannot  easily  believe 
how  these  examples  of  suffering  patience  comfort  me  when 
I,  like  you,  am  in  distress." 

March  16. — Constancy  {A  Temperance  Meeting)  (Dan.  i.  8-20) 
Daniel  and  his  companions  are  a  type  of  young  men  away 
from  home,  in  the  midst  of  hard  conditions,  meeting  their  first 
temptations.  From  outside  nothing  helps  them.  What  if  there 
be  no  steadfast  purpose  within  ? 

Tennyson,  in  his  "  Idylls,"  tells  the  beautiful  allegory  of 
Gareth's  conflict  with  the  three  knights— the  Morning  Star, 
Noon,  and  the  Evening  Star — and  how  he  conquered  the  last 
because  he  had  conquered  the  first.  If  a  man  does  not 
begin  early  to  "war  against  ill  uses  of  a  life,"  these,  in  his 
later  age. 

From  all  his  life  arise,  and  cry, 
"  ThoH  hast  made  us  lords,  and  canst  not  put  us  down  !" 
Make  sure  of  early  victories,  and  trust  God  ! 

March  23.— 0//r  Land  for  Christ  (Psalm  Ixxxv.  1-13) 
To  love  one's  country  first  is  wholesome  if  it  do  not 
produce  hate  of  other  countries.  "  He  who  does  not  keep  his 
own  country  more  closely  in  view  than  any  other,"  says  Landor, 
"  soon  mixes  land  with  sea,  and  sea  with  air,  and  loses  sight 
of  everything,  at  last,  for  which  he  was  placed  in  contact  with 
his  fellow-men.  .  .  .  We  irrigate  the  ground  in  our  gardens  ; 
the  public  road  may  require  the  water  equally,  yet  we  give  it 
rather  to  our  borders  ;  and  first  to  those  that  lie  against  the 
house  1  God  Himself  did  not  fill  the  world  at  once  with  happy 
creatures  ;  He  enlivened  one  small  portion  of  it  with  them,  and 
began  with  single  affections,  as  well  as  pure  and  unmixed." 

March  30.— 77/c  Risen  L.ife  (Luke  xxiv.  1-12  ;  Col.  iii.  1-4) 
A  Christian's  life  is  governed  by  two  great  forces  :  (1)  he  is 
risen  with  Christ  ;  (2j  he  is  to  appear  in  glory  with  Christ. 
When  he  looks  back,  the  light  shines  on  the  grave  he  has  left  ; 
when  he  looks  forward,  the  light  shines  on  the  crown  he  is  to 
wear.  The  one  light  warns  him  not  to  return,  the  other 
inspires  him  to  go  forward. 

Dr.  Dale  related  to  a  friend  how  he  came  to  write  "The 
Living  Christ."  He  was  writing  an  Easter  sermon,  when 
the  thought  of  the  risen  Lord  broke  in  upon  him  as  it  had 
never  done  before.  Repeating  to  himself,  "  Christ  is  alive, 
alive!"  he  asked  himself,  "Can  that  really  be  true  ?  living  as 
really  as  I  myself  am?"  He  got  up  and  walked  about, 
repeating,  "  Christ  is  living  I "  as  if  it  were  strange  and  hardly 
true,  but  at  last  it  came  upon  him  as  a  burst  of  sudden  glory, 
"  Yes,  Christ  is  living  \  "  Ever  after  that  an  Easter  hymn  was 
sung  in  Carrs  Lane  Chapel  every  Sunda\-  morning. 
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Sardis    as    It    Is 


BY  MRS.  W.  M   RAMSAY 


ON  the  Smyrna  and  Cassaba! Railway,  about  sixty  miles 
eastward  of  Smyrna,  where  the  wide  lower  valley 
of  the  Hermus  begins  to  narrow  between  tlie  mountains, 
there  is  a  little,  tree-shaded,  wayside  station  called  Sart. 
The  name  is  reminiscent  of  the  ancient  city,  Sardis,  the  site 
of  which  is  not  far  distant.  There  is  not  much  in  the  way 
of  building  at  Sart  beyond  the  substantial  houses  of  the 
stationniaster  and  other  officials,  and  the  offices  and  sheds 
necessary  for  the  business  of  the  railway  ;  but  accommo- 
dation may  be  had  for  two  or  three  people  in  the  house 
of  a  certain  Philipi,  once  a  cavass  in  the  service  of  the 
railway  company  (when  the  company  was  English — it  is 
now  French),  before  that  a  soldier  (who  fought  in  the 
Crimean  War  under  an  English  general),  and  now  a  landed 
proprietor  in  the  district  of  Sart. 

Coming  from  Thyatira  one  day  last  May,  we  reached 
Sart  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon.  Philipi,  who  was  expecting 
us,  met  us  at  the  train,  and  led  the  way  to  his  house,  which 
is  close  to  the  station.  He  is  a  tall,  fine-looking,  elderly 
man,  with  a  long  grey  moustache.  Mrs.  Philipi,  a  pathetic- 
looking  old  woman,  wrinkled  and  brown,  whose  head  did  not 
reach  much  higher  than  her  husband's  elbow,  was  awaiting 
us  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  he  introduced  her  to 
us,  saying,  "  This  is  my  wife.  Calliope,"  with  a  look  and 


tone^^so  full  of^;proud  affection  that  he  ^won«|our  ihearts 
at  once. 

Sardis  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  magnificent  mountain 
range  of  Tmolus,  which  runs  from  the  central  highlands  of 
the  country  westwards  to  the  coast  on  the  south  of  Smyrna. 
A  series  of  precipitous  peaks,  with  a  striking  resemblance  to 
each  other,  stand  out  from  the  mountains  at  intervals,  and 
on  one  of  these  the  Acropolis  was  built,  while  the  city  lay 
in  the  plain  a  thousand  feet  below. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
station,  and  the  road  to  it  is  a  narrow,  deep  lane,  winding 
between  vineyards  and  cornfields,  stony  in  some  places  and 
muddy  in  others,  with  here  and  there  a  rippling  streamlet 
to  be  leapt  or  scrambled  over.  Philipi,  who  acts  as  guide 
to  visitors,  personally  conducted  us.  He  wore  high  boots 
and  had  a  rifle  slung  across  his  shoulder,  and  looked  fierce 
enough  to  scare  the  boldest  of  brigands  or  wildest  of  lieasts, 
should  any  such  chance  to  cross  our  path.  The  only  human 
beings,  however,  that  we  saw  were  two  gentle  shepherds 
reposing  under  a  bower  built  of  sticks  and  roofed  with 
rushes  and  faded  boughs ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  wild  beasts,  unless  some  flocks  of  fat  sheep 
feeding  among  the  grassy  mounds  and  hollows  that  show 
where  the  city  once  was  may  he  so  described.      A  littl^ 
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scattered  group  of  dilapidated  hovels,  hardly  worthy  of  the 
name  of  village,  lies  near  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  on 
the  western  side.  The  nearest  town,  Salikli,  the  only  place 
of  any  importance  in  the  district,  is  about  five  miles  distant. 
The  ancient  Trade  Route  passes  over — as  it  once  passed 
through — the  ancient  city,  at  this  point  running  parallel 
with  the  railway.  This  road  is  still  used  by  caravans  ;  but 
while  we  were  there  not  so  much  as  the  tinkle  of  a  camel- 
bell  broke  the  silence. 

The  .Acropolis  has  the  dejected  and  shabby  appearance 
of  a  hill  that  has  seen  better  days.  The  ancient  Sardians — 
with  the  carelessness  for  which  they  were  proverbial — did 
not,  it  would  seem,  enquire  into  the  character  of  the  grand- 
looking  peak  on  which  they  built  the  Acropolis  that  was 
believed  to  be  impregnable,  and,  instead  of  choosing  a 
rock,  chanced  upon  a  mass  of  solid-looking,  but  really  loose. 
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conglomerate,  which  is  now 
rapidly  (geologically  speaking) 
crumbling  away.  P'rom  in- 
numerable cracks  and  fissures 
earthy  torrents  seem  to  be 
pouring,  and  these  are  washed 
down  by  every  shower  of  rain. 
The  summit  is  so  much 
undermined  that  a  bit  of  wall 
that  still  edges  the  northern 
side  looks  as  if  it  were  only 
waiting  its  opportunity  to 
lop[)le  over  and  crush  some 
unwary  tourist  or  wandering 
sheep  below. 

But  if  it  was  sad  to  see, 
il  was  bad  and  mad  to  climb. 
ThL-re  is  no  path -nothing 
resembling  a  path.  We  st.irted 
by  scr.imbling  between  the 
tangled  branches  of  big,  hard, 
strong,  prickly  bushes  that 
grabbed  at  us  with  fiendish 
persistency,  while  our  feet 
were  slipping  and  sprawling 
among  quantities  of  loose, 
broken  stones  that  cut  like  knives.  Sometimes  we  would 
be  clinging  like  trembling  limpets  to  the  almost  per- 
pendicular side  of  a  precipice,  sometimes  crawling  with 
desperate  haste  from  under  some  projecting  mass  of 
crumbling  soil  that  threatened  to  engulf  us.  Breathless 
and  exhausted,  we  reached  at  last  a  less  precipitous  spot, 
and,  resting  a  little  space,  congratulated  ourselves  that 
the  worst  was  over — only  to  find. that  we  had  accomplished 
hardly  a  quarter  of  tlie  distance. 

The  ascent  is  made  from  the  western  side,  the  only 
place  practicable,  where  a  deep,  romantic,  winding  glen 
separates  the  Acropolis  hill  from  the  main  range  of 
mountains.  Down  in  the  glen  everything  looked  cool  and 
fresh  and  green  ;  but  on  the  shadeless  hillside  the  heat  of 
the  sun  was  scorching,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the 
hot  air.     At   list  we  reached   the  summit,  and,   climbing 

through  a  lofty,  ruined  gate- 
way, found  ourselves  inside 
the  Acropolis,  and,  sitting 
down  in  the  shadow  of  the 
wall,  comforted  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  the  end  and 
aim  of  an  acropolis  is  to  be 
difficult  of  access. 

The  crumbling  process  has 
reduced  the  summit  of  the 
hill  to  a  mere  narrow  ridge, 
which  in  some  places  is  posi- 
tively dangerous.  The  ruined 
walls  that  remain  are  all  of 
the  Byzantine  period,  and  have 
been  built  with  the  stones 
of  the  more  ancient  build- 
ings. From  the  northern  edge 
there  is  a  magnificent  view 
across  the  plain  and  the 
Hermus  to  the  Gygnean  Lake, 
iietween  which  and  the  river 
lie  a  vast  number  of  tumuli, 
great  and  small,  called  by 
the  Turks   "Bin  Tepe "  (the 
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"  ThousaiHl  Mounds  "),  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  kings  and 
heroes  of  Lydia.  The  largest  of  the  "Tepes"'  is  1,200 
yards  in  circumference.  It  is  the  grave  of  Alyattes,  the 
father  of  Crcesus. 

Of  the  lower  city  little  remains  above-ground.  In  the 
glen  already  mentioned,  and  down  which  flows  a  little 
stream,  called  in  ancient  days  the  Pactohis,  whose  waters 
were  believed  to  wash  down  the  gold  for  which  the 
city  in  the  days  of  its  glory  was  famous,  are  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Cybcle,  the  mother-goddess 
of  the  land.  Two  stately  Ionic  columns  stand  in  the  solitude 
side  by  side,  and  the  scattered  drums  of  others  and  the 
remains  of  walls  are  visible  among  the  tall  grass  and  weeds. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  site  there  are  a  few  other 
remains,  including  those  of  two  Byzantine  churches,  but 
they  are  not  of  much  interest. 

When  the  message  which  we  read  in  the  Hook  of 
Revelation  was  sent,  the  Church  in  Sardis  had  already 
begun  to  deteriorate  :  "Thou  hast  a  name  that   thou  livest, 
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and  thou  art  dead.  ...  I  have  found  no  works  of  thine 
fulfilled  before  my  God."  And  the  Church  is  warned 
of  sudden  destruction  :  "  I  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night,  and  thou  shall  not  know  what  hour  I  shall  come 
upon  thee."  Here,  as  in  the  other  messages,  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  city  in  which  the  Church  is. 
Twice  Snrdis  had  been  captured  by  an  enemy  while  those 
who  should  have  been  watching  were  asleep.  The  history 
of  Sardis  as  a  city  during  the  later  centuries  of  Christianity, 
before  it  fell  finally  under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  is  a  story 
of  "slow  but  sure  decay,"  and  the  little  that  is  known  of 
the  Church's  history  during  the  same  period  indicates  the 
same  fate.  Hut,  according  to  the  message,  there  were  still 
in  the  Church  a  faithful  few  "  who  had  not  defiled  their 
garments,"  and  who  were  to  be  exempt  from  the  fate  that 
threatened  the  rest.     What  became  of  them  ? 

The  magnificent  valley  that  lies  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Tmolus  is  but  thinly  populated.  The  curious  explorer 
comes  upon  a  tiny,  mud-built  village  here  and  there,  with 
signs  of  primitive  cultivation  around  it,  separated  from  its 
nearest  neighbour  by  long  stretches  of  desolate  country ; 
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or,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  he  may  .see  the  black 
tents  of  wandering  tribes,  and  their  flocks,  great  and  small, 

of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle, 
scattered  far  and  wide  over 
the  plain.  We  made  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  a  few  of 
the  villagers  while  we  were 
exploring  the  district  about 
Sardis ;  and  Philipi,  who  has 
lived  among  the  people  for 
many  years  and  knows  them 
well,  told  us  some  curious  and 
interesting  things  about  them. 
The  women  (as  we  could  see 
for  ourselves)  do  not  veil  their 
faces  in  the  presence  of  men, 
and  men  and  women  associate 
freely  together.  This,  how- 
ever, is  usual  among  certain 
races  of  Mohammedans  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 
But  in  these  villages,  although 
the  men  bear  Mohammedan 
names,  the  women  very  often 
are  called  by  Christian  names, 
such  as  Sophia,  Anna, 
Miriam,  etc.  Christian 
names  are  an  abomination  to 
the  right-minded  Moham- 
medan, whose  sons  and  daughters,  like  the  children  in 
the  Old  Testament,  receive  as  a  rule  names  with  some 
special  and  appropriate  meaning.  Also  among  these  people 
the  Fast  of  Ramazan  is  not  observed,   but  they  have  a 
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fast  of  twelve 
days  in  spring. 
The  use  of 
wine  is 
allowed,  al- 
though drunk- 
enness or  vice 
of  any  sort 
is  unknown 
among  them, 
according  to 
P  h  i  1  i  p-'i  .' 
Wine,  of 
course,  is  for^ 
bidden  to  the 
true  believer; 
and  although 
the  prohibi- 
tion is  now 
f  requen  tly 
ignored  by 
the  "civi- 
lised "  Mo- 
hammedan, 
it  is  still  re- 
spected      by 

the  rustics.  Further,  these  simple  villagers  practise  the 
strictest  monogamy,  and  no  divorce  is  permitted.  Only 
death  can  separate  a  couple  united  in  marriage.     This  is. 
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of  course, 
diametrically 
opposed  to 
the  religion  of 
Mohammed, 
whose  law 
allows  a  man 
four  wives  at 
the  same 
time,  if  he 
desires  them, 
and  gives  him 
the  option  of 
divorcing 
th  em,  one 
and  all,  at  his 
pleasure,  and 
filling  their 
places  with 
others.  In 
the  usual  Tur- 
kish village 
there  is  always 
a  mosque  of 
some  sort,  if 
it  be  only  a 
tumble-down  mud  hovel,  between  which  and  the  other 
hovels  of  the  village  there  may  be  little  or  no  difference 
perceptible  to  the  eye  of  the  casual  explorer.     But  in  these 
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villages  around  Sardis,  Turkish 
though  ihcy  are,  there  is  no 
mosque  of  any  description. 
There  is,  however,  an  official 
known  as  the  "  Kara-Bash " 
—that  is,  the  "  Black  Head," 
called  so  from  his  headdress, 
which  seems  to  resemble  that 
of  the  Greek  priesthood  — 
who  visits  the  people  of  the 
different  villages  at  intervals, 
gathering  them  together  in 
one  of  tiie  houses.  How  these 
meetings  are  conducted,  or 
what  is  their  purpose  (except 
that  it  is  of  a  religious 
nature),  and  what  is  the  ofScial 

position  of  the  "  Kara-Bash  "  (who  was  not  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood while  we  were  there),  our  short  stay  did  not 
enable  us  to  discover. 

Philipi,  who  is  desperately  interested  in  these  people, 
declared  that,  "  if  there  were  no  Sultan,  and  missionaries 
who  knew  the  language  came  among  them,  they  could 
convert  two  hundred  of  them  in  a  day."  He  told  us  also 
that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  New  Testament  to 
them  occasionally,  and  that  they  listen  with  deep  interest 
and  say  that  "  that  is  the  good  religion." 

Who  are  these  "  Turks  "  whose  customs  and  beliefs  are 
so  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  ordinary  Moham- 
medan ?  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  old  Christian  population  of  the  plain 
around  Sardis,  who  after  the  Turkish  conquest  were  forced 
to  assume  at  least  an  outward  appearance  of  Mohamme- 
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danism.  But  it  is  from 
the  superior  sex  only  that 
Mohammedanism  demands 
the  performance  of  religious 
rites  and  the  olrservance  of 
religious  ceremonies ;  and  even 
from  them,  so  long  as  taxes 
are  paid  and  military  service 
given,  a  merely  nominal  ad- 
herence to  religion  is  all  that 
the  Turkish  (Jovernment  re- 
quires. From  the  mere  woman 
not  even  a  nominal  adherence 
is  asked  or  e.xpecled.  Re- 
ligion is  no  affafr  of  hers,  and 
she  unprotestingly  accepts  the 
situation.  In  the  villages  no 
woman  would  dream  of  entering  a  mosque.  In  the  large 
towns  on  rare  occasions  a  lady  may  go  to  mosque,  but  it 
is  only  to  amuse  herself  by  peeping  through  a  grating  to  see 
what  the  men  are  doing.  A  woman,  being  only  part  of  some 
man's  private  effects,  never  seen  or  even  mentioned  in  public, 
her  existence  is  ignored  by  the  polite  Mohammedan,  and 
equally  ignored  by  the  Government.  The  women  of  the 
villages  in  the  Sardian  Plain,  therefore,  could  safely  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  old  Christian  names,  although  the  men 
could  not.  The  retention  of  these  names  is  very  significant, 
although  the  people  themselves  now  scarcely  understand 
the  reason. 

Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  these  people  are  the 
remnant  of  the  Church  that  was  in  Sardis  ?  Is  the  "  strange, 
eventful  history  "  of  that  Church  really  ended,  or  is  there 
still  another  chapter  to  be  written  ? 


The   Joy    Inviolate 

A  Complete  Story 
BY    W.    SCOTT    KING 


THE  two  houses,  known  respectively  as  the  Firs  and  the 
Retreat,  each  standing  half  concealed  within  its  sur- 
rounding shrubberies,  formed  the  extreme  southern  outposts  of 
the  little  suburban  town.  With  them  town  life  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  open  peaceful  country  began.  Geographically,  then, 
the  Firs  and  the  Ketreat  were  neighbours,  for  only  a  boxwood 
hedge  and  a  green-painted  trellis-work  separated  their  gardens. 
But  there  were  some  human  neighbours  in  that  little  town — not 
many,  but  just  one  or  two,  and  they  of  the  more  thoughtful — 
who,  knowing^  something  of  the  contemporaneous  histories  of 
the  two  houses,  thought,  and  not  unphilosophically,  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  a  spiritual  kinship  between 
the  Firs  and  the  Retreat.  When  they  mentioned  this  to  their 
upphilosophical  friends,  the  analogy  was  contemptuously 
scouted  as  fanciful  and  strained.  "  It  might  serve  a  parson 
for  a  pulpit  illustration,"  said  one.  "  But  where  on  earth  is  the 
connection  between  a  jemmy  and  a  dark  lantern  and  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  and  a  loss  of  reputation,  I  should  like  to 
know?"  The  only  way  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  judge 
between  these  two  classes  of  observers  and  critics  and  to  award 
the  palm  is  for  the  facts  to  be  briefly  set  forth  upon  which  the 
said  relationship  between  the  two  houses  was  based.  .\nA 
perhaps  the  partiality  will  be  forgiven  if  the  language  employed 
be  the  language  of  the  more  philosophical  when  endeavouring 
to  defend  their  view  of  the  case. 

Each  house  was  tenanted  by  a  family  which  easily  came 
under  the  heading  of  well-to-do,  not  to  say  ver>'  well-to-do. 
That  at  the  Firs  consisted  of  a  father  and  mother  and  four 
children— two  daughters  and  two  sons.  But  in  the  events  which 
drew  the  open-eyed  .attention  of  the  town  upon  the  Firs  the 
thiklrcn  had  no  share,  so  may  be  dismissed.  The  head  of  the 
house  had  started  upon  the  lower  rungs  of  life's  ladder,  but  by 
dint  of  a  self-reliant  nature,   a  power  of  industry,  and  gift  of 


stern  self-denial  had  won  for  himself  a  position  of  wealth  and 
leisure  by  the  time  he  neared  his  fiftieth  birthday.  The  race 
of  life  thus  slackening,  the  owner  of  the  Firs  gave  himself  to 
the  realisation  of  the  long  passion  of  his  nature — to  make  his 
house  a  museum  of  rare  and  beautiful  things,  pictures,  ornaments, 
curios — with  the  result  that  far  and  wide  the  fame  of  the  in- 
terior loveliness  of  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  town  had  spread 
abroad.  This  wide-flung  fame  proved  the  undoing  of  the  Firs. 
Passing  through  the  gate  in  the  trellis-work,  which  had 
been  constructed  to  facilitate  friendly  intimacies,  the  family  at 
the  Retreat  will  be  found  to  consist  of  but  three — father,  mother, 
and  only  child,  a  son.  The  large  rooms  were  comfortably 
furnished,  but  entirely  lacked  the  costliness  and  rarity  of  the 
house  of  treasures  beyond  the  boxwood  hedge,  though  rumour 
said  that  the  owner  of  the  Retreat  was  the  wealthier  man. 
However  that  might  be,  he  was  a  man  of  simple,  gentle  nature, 
shy  and  retiring  ;  hence  the  name  he  had  given  to  his  house. 
His  hobby,  if  hobby  so  noble  a  passion  of  heart  and  soul  can 
be  called,  was  the  doing  of  unostentatious  good  and  the  diligent 
pursuit  in  his  secluded  study  of  eternal  truth.  While  his  neigh- 
bour spent  his  summers  among  the  old  curiosity  shops  of 
Florence  and  Dresden,  and  his  winters  in  hanging,  arranging, 
and  cataloguing,  the  hot  days  found  him  gently  but  persistently 
agitating  for  clean  water  and  better  drains  and  half-holidays 
for  the  workers  in  the  stuffy  mills  and  crowded  dwellings  in  the 
adjacent  industrial  city  ;  and  the  snow  and  frost  clung  to  his 
boots  and  beard  as  he  carried  nourishment  and  Christian  con- 
solation to  the  poor  and  the  dying  ;  while,  when  night  fell,  and 
the  son  of  his  passionate  hopes  and  the  comrade  wife  of  his 
heart  were  asleep,  his  lamp  burned  long  in  the  book-lined 
library,  where  he  searched  among  the  writings  of  men  dead 
and  living  for  surer  and  yet  surer  supports  in  reason  for  the 
faith  and  hope  and  charity  which  were  the  breath  of  his  life. 
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And  these  two  householders  were  near  neighbours  and  great 
friends.  And  then  came  those  fatal  two  years  when  black 
storms  gathered  and  broke  over  the  Firs  and  the  Retreat,  and 
when,  in  the  debatable  language  of  the  philosophers  of  the  town, 
both  houses  were  broken  into  by  secret  thieves  and  their 
precious  things  stolen  away.  The  Firs  was  the  first  to  be 
burglariously  entered,  and  of  course  the  iinphilosophical  declared 
that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  two  thus  to  suffer.  But  the 
philosophers  thought  otherwise. 

Great  were  the  consternation  and  alarm  when  the  news  made 
its  many-tongued  way  through  the  town  one  February  morning 
that  the  Firs  had  been  broken  into  during  the  night,  and  the 
bulk  of  its  costly  treasures  taken  away.  But  at  least  one  man 
profited  by  the  event.  The  local  reporter  made  a  little  fortune 
out  of  it,  and  skilfully  managed,  unobserved  in  the  excitement, 
to  take  three  or  four  photographs  of  the  ill-fated  house  ;  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  week,  when  the  illustrated  papers  came  out, 
all  England  was  familiar  with  the  front  porch,  the  drawing- 
room  wing,  and  of  course  the  broken-paned  store-room  window 
of  the  Firs.  These  pictures  were  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
and  by  no  means  unexaggcrated  account  of  the  robbery,  in 
which  it  was  stated  in  traditional  phraseology  that  "  an  entrance 
was  cleverly  effected  through  the  store  room  window  while  the 
family  was  asleep."  But  no  journalistic  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  the  housebreaking  which  commenced  about  the  same 
time  and  went  on  continuously  for  several  years  at  the  Retreat. 
No  photograph  appeared  of  either  its  secluded  buildings  or  of 
its  simple-hearted,  retiring  tenant.  The  fact  was  pointed  out 
by  the  objectors  to  the  theory  of  the  spiritual  relationship  of  the 
two  houses,  and  urged  as  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the 
whimsical  analogy  said  to  exist  between  the  Firs  and  the  Retreat. 
To  this  the  philosophical  promptly  replied — for  they  were  by  no 
means  nonplussed — that  this  immunity  from  press  notice  was 
nothing  detrimental  to  their  contention,  but  simply  in  the  nature 
of  things,  seeing  that,  while  the  Firs  was  the  amply  furnished 
abode  of  a  family  whose  silver  was  notoriously  lion-stamped 
and  whose  art  treasures  were  wortli  much  risk  to  obtain,  the 
Retreat  was  an  abode  within  an  abode,  the  carefully  built  house 
of  a  fair  human  life,  and  the  stolen  goods  these  unreplaceable 
treasures— happiness,  success,  and  peace.  They  also  added — 
and  here  their  case  became  undoubtedly  very  strong — that 
broken  window-panes  can  be  photographed,  not  so  broken  hearts  ; 
that  very  smart  things  can  be  said  of  forced  locks  and  prised 
lids,  and  much  artistic  knowledge  displayed  when  dilating  upon 
vanished  masterpieces  ;  but  stripped  souls  and  stolen  ideals  do 
not  make  good  copy.  But  that  relates  to  the  Retreat,  and  at 
present  interest  was  monopolised  by  the  Firs. 

The  news  reached  the  master  of  the  Retreat  before  it 
spread  down  to  the  town,  and  he  hurried  through  the  trellis- 
work  door  to  offer  his  neighbour  his  sincere  sympathy.  But 
little  did  he  dream  that  the  sympathy  would  open  that  door 
from  the  other  side  in  a  few  short  weeks. 

Together  they  inspected  the  ransacked  rooms.  The  trail  of 
the  spoilers  was  over  all— tables,  sideboards,  walls,  bureaux. 
Bitterly  the  despoiled  collector  points  out  the  pathetic  vacancies. 
Here  this  old  master  had  hung,  and  there  that  rare  specimen  of 
Venetian  glass  (what  difficulty  he  had  had  in  beating  down  the 
old  Hebrew  dealer  1)  had  stood.  In  vain  his  friend  tried  to 
console  him,  urging  that  the  thieves  would  be  arrested  and 
forced  to  disgorge. 

"  I  shall  never  get  them  back  again.  All  my  years  of  collecting 
gone  for  nothing  ! "  Then  waving  his  hands  around  towards 
the  general  nakedness,  he  cried,  "  My  house  is  left  unto  me 
desolate  I  " 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  police  aspects 
of  the  affair,  the  interviewing  of  servants,  the  furnishing  of  the 
beautifully  bound  catalogue,  and  the  like.  But  when  evening 
came  on  the  two  friends  sat  down  in  the  quiet  of  a  warm  but 
denuded  apartment,  quietly  and  for  the  hundredth  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  disaster. 

"  It's  the  fault  of  possessing  things  worth  stealing,"  said  the 
robbed  man. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  that,"  replied  his  friend.  "  On  that  principle 
there  would  be  no  beautiful  things  in  the  world  at  all.  I  don't 
think  the  remedy  is  not  to  possess  them." 

"Then  they  should  all  be  locked  up  and  never  shown  ;  or, 
better  still,  kept  at  the  bank,"  suggested  the  collector  again. 
"  Nor  do  I  agree  with  you  there.     What  do  you  collect  them 


for,  but  to  see  them  and  let  your  friends  look  at  them  ?  No  ; 
the  indulgence  of  our  artistic  tastes  and  the  giving  pleasure  to 
our  friends  entail  the  inevitable  risk  of  losing  them.  It  seems 
to  me  you  could  only  have  your  treasures  on  these  terms.  And 
better,  surely,  to  run  the  hazard  of  losing  them  than  not  have 
anything  to  lose — eh  ?  " 

And  before  his  friend  could  make  reply  he  put  a  question, 
born  of  sudden  thought  :  "  But  you  have  a  strong  room  for  the 
most  valuable  of  your  curios,  I  suppose— for  that  opal  you  once 
showed  me,  and  that  Louis  XIV.  clock  you  picked  up  in 
Versailles  ? " 

"  No,"  answered  his  friend  ;  "  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
any  one  might  think  of  robbing  me  ;  and  I  hid  nothing  away,  not 
even  the  opal — that  has  gone  too." 

.'Vnd  so  their  talk  came  to  an  end  ;  and  though  every  effort 
was  made  to  get  upon  the  track  of  the  thieves,  they  remained 
undiscovered. 

And  now  another  house  claims  attention.  The  Retreat? 
Not  exactly  ;  but,  as  the  philosophers  put  it,  the  retreat  within 
the  Retreat-  a  house  of  life.  It  was  a  warm  and  ample  place, 
with  many  hospitable  apartments,  and  its  walls  were  heart-red 
with  sympathy,  love,  and  desire.  Or,  to  abandon  for  a  moment 
the  metaphorical  language  of  the  philosophical  of  the  town,  the 
life  of  the  owner  of  the  Retreat  was  made  up  of  three  master 
passions — joy  in  his  work,  joy  in  his  quest  for  Christian  certainty, 
joy  in  his  wife  and  child. 

On  reception  days  down  at  the  Firs  visitors  and  friends  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  treasure-rooms  and  to  gaze  in  admiration 
upon  the  Turners  and  Claudes,  and  to  carefully  handle  the 
precious  stones  and  delicate  silver-work.  But  there  were  no 
such  reception  days  at  the  Retreat.  No  vulgar,  envious,  or 
admiring  eyes  ever  gazed  upon  the  portraits  on  those  crimson 
walls.  No  critical  hand  ever  tested  with  sacrilegious  fingers 
the  metal  of  those  strenuous  desires,  or  the  quality  of  those 
crystal  joys.  He  loved  his  wife  and  boy,  he  loved  his  work,  he 
loved  his  truth-seeking  ;  but  no  visitor  was  ever  invited  to 
inspect  these  objects.  His  neighbour  would  say,  taking  a  gem 
or  a  quaint  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  "Is  not  this  exquisite.'  I 
value  it  more  than  I  can  say."  But  the  master  of  the  Retreat 
never  called  upon  guest  or  friend  to  admire  his  wife's  fair  face, 
to  praise  his  philanthropic  activity,  or  applaud  the  ardours  of  his 
mental  and  spiritual  enquiries. 

So  that,  when  the  Retreat  was  broken  into  and  these  various 
joys  stolen  away,  the  house-breaking  remained  a  secret.  But 
the  thieves  did  break  through  into  this  human  heaven,  and 
stole.  But  the  robbery  was  done  slowly,  as  though  the  thieves 
thought  that,  losing  his  treasures  one  by  one,  they  would  not  be 
missed.  The  cruel  process  was  one  of  prolonged  petty  larceny. 
First,  and  not  long  after  the  disaster  at  the  Firs,  the  woman  he 
had  loved  so  ardently  for  twenty  years  was  stolen  by  death  from 
him.  Some  months  later  Vice  claimed  his  son  for  her  own,  and 
stole  away  the  father's  long  hope  and  desire.  Then  the  withering 
blight  of  ill-success  fell  on  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  poor  and  the  over-worked.  Lastly,  the  long, 
thin,  thievish  fingers  of  subtle  rationalistic  criticism  stole  his 
religious  confidence  and  security.  In  two  brief  years  the  house 
of  his  life  was  shorn  to  the  walls  of  all  its  erstwhile  treasures  of 
love  and  hope  and  security,  and  the  thieves,  though  known, 
were  beyond  the  arm  of  the  law. 

Again  the  two  friends  sat  and  talked,  but  the  house  was  the 
Retreat. 

"  It  is  now  my  turn,"  said  the  miserable  man  ;  "  it  is  my 
house  this  time  that  is  left  unto  me  desolate." 

"Tell  me  about  it  if  you  can,"  said  his  friend,  in  sincerest 
sympathy.  "  How  and  when  did  these  heartless  thieves 
break  in  ? " 

After  a  while  came  the  answer  : 

"The  door  of  ill-health  admitted  the  first.  We  went,  she 
and  I,  to  see  a  poor  girl  in  the  city  dying  of  typhoid,  and 
she  caught  it.  Oh,  what  a  cruel  thief  is  disease  !  Then  my 
boy  !  You  know  what  I  hoped  and  planned  for  him  !  But  the 
fascination  of  the  city  broke  in,  and  stole  his  soul  from  him  and 
him  from  me.  I  tried  to  lock  the  door  against  it,  but  youth  is 
youth  and  warm  blood  is  warm  blood,  and  he  is  gone  too." 

"  But  you  have  your  work  left,  your  joy  in  your  work  ?"  put 
in  his  friend. 

"  No,  they  have  taken  that  too.  I  met  with  strong  and 
bitter  opposition   from  those  who   made  fortunes   out  of  the 
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conditions  of  life  which  I  attacked.  Then  others  criticised  my 
methods,  and  exposetl  to  the  world  what  they  called  their 
incompleteness  and  onesidedness.  Lastly,  and  this  was  worst 
of  all,  I  met  with  ingratitude  and  irrcsponsiveness  from  the  very 
workers  I  was  trying  to  benefit.  So  you  see,  through  these 
three  gates  of  opposition,  criticism,  and  ingratitude,  the  thieves 
have  found  an  entrance  into  the  house  of  my  life's  ambitions 
and  stolen  this  joy  away." 

" Terrible  1  cniel  1  brutal  I"  said  his  friend.  "Hut  what  a 
mercy  you  have  still  left  the  studies  you  delight  in.  No  one 
can  take  that  joy  away." 

The  man  looked  up. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook;  "the 
thieves  have  broken  into  my  study  too."  He  rose  and  took 
from  a  table  near  a  pile  of  books.  "  Look  at  these,"  he  said  ; 
"  these  are  robbers.  Certainty  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
conviction  that  all  things  work  together  for  good,  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Jesus — all ;  they  have  stolen  all,  taken  every 
certainty  1  had,  and  decamped." 

Again  there  was  silence,  each  man  thinking  of  his  loss  and 
of  his  friend's. 

Then  the  tenant  of  the  Retreat  broke  the  silence,  and  his 
voice  rang  with  revolt : 

"Why  is  our  happiness  put  into  the  hands  of  other  people 
so  ?  Why  cannot  we  be  the  sources  of  our  own  joys  ?  As  it  is, 
we  cannot  be  happy  unless  people  will  let  us  :  ah  I  and  they 
often  won't  let  us — you  and  I." 

"  Do  you  recall  what  you  said  to  me  ! "  answered  his  friend, 
"  the  day  I  lost  my  treasures  ?  Don't  you  remember  I  said  the 
same  or  something  like  it  ?  And  you  said  that  if  I  held  my 
curios  on  an  absolutely  safe  tenure  they  would  lose  their  value, 
as  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  would  enjoy  them.  Do  you 
remember  .'  Well,  let  me  give  you  back  your  words.  Suppose 
your  wife  had  been  beyond  the  reach  and  power  of  disease  and 
suffering  and  death,  would  not  the  fact  that  she  was  thus  beyond 
the  need  of  your  care  and  protection  have  destroyed  the  delicacy 
and  caressing  joy  of  your  love  for  her?  If  your  boy's  virtue 
had  been  invulnerable,  and  his  character  and  future  absolutely 
guaranteed,  where  would  your  joy  of  helping  and  shielding 
him  have  been  ?  Had  you  known  that  you  ran  no  risk  of 
failure  or  criticism  or  ingratitude  in  your  work  for  the  poor  in 
the  city,  would  your  zest  and  joy  have  not  suffered  ?  And  if  all 
truth  were  given  at  once  in  unassailable  certitude,  where  would 
the  aching  joys  of  discovery  be,  and  what  room  would  be  left 
for  faith  ?  There  !  I  have  spoken  more  like  you  and  not  like 
myself.  Forgive  me  if  I  am  wrong  and  seem  unsympathetic, 
but  is  not  the  very  precariousness  of  our  joys  the  pledge  and 
condition  of  their  very  joyfulness  ? " 

The  two  householders  sat  long  and  in  silence,  and  then  the 


sympathiser  went  home  to  the  Firs.  And  there  he  found  un 
dreamt-of  joy  awaiting  him.  By  a  strange  oversight,  born  of  a 
despairing  sense  of  loss,  a  small  cabinet  had  been  neglected, 
and  here,  reposing  in  safety,  the  opal  had  been  discovered. 
Joyfully  the  owner  made  his  way  through  the  trclli.s-work  door 
back  to  his  friend's,  to  acquaint  him  of  his  good  fortune. 

As  he  turned  to  go  an  idea  flashed  into  vividness. 

"  Perhaps  you,  too,  have  some  secret  place  in  your  life  which 
the  thieves  have  not  robbed,"  he  said  ;  then  went. 

The  man  sat  on  by  the  fire  and  sorrowfully  re-examined  his 
desolate  life.  Wife,  child,  success,  certainty — surely  all  were 
indeed  gone,  and  gone  beyond  recall.  But  had  they.'  In 
chastened  mood,  with  the  light  of  happy  memory  in  his 
hand,  he  revisited  the  chambers  of  his  heart.  What  I 
Why,  he  loved  her  still — aye,  more  than  ever — that  dear 
presence,  which,  though  absent  in  the  body,  seemed  more 
than  ever  near  to  him  now.  Yes,  that  joy  was  still  intact— 
unstolen.  And  his  son — his  only  son  I  He  had  loved  him 
once  for  his  bright  face  and  loyal  affection  and  opening 
prospects.  And  now  I  why,  surely  he  loved  him  yet  more 
tenderly,  more  passionately,  more  yearningly,  in  his  sin.  And 
the  joy  of  that  deep  solicitude  still  remained.  And  the  work- 
shop of  his  heart  I  what  of  that .'     Failure  was  reigning  there 

in  truth,  and  yet I     They  had  stolen  the  joy  of  success  from 

him,  and  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  ;  but  they  had  left  that 
keen,  unstealable  joy — the  joy  of  having  tried  to  succeed,  the 
joy  of  having  worked,  and  worked  for  One  in  whose  eyes 
success  is  not  the  test.  He  glanced  towards  the  books  upon 
the  table.  What  had  those  German  thieves  stolen  from  him  ? 
His  love  for  his  God  and  Master,  his  devotion  to  the  adorable 
person  of  his  Lord  ?  No  ;  only  man's  crude  theories  and 
speculations  about  these.  He  was  robbed  of  his  doctrines  and 
dogmas — at  least  for  a  time — but  not  of  his  facts  ;  they  were 
nailed  to  the  floor  and  immovable. 

And  so  ends  the  story  of  the  housebreakings  at  the  V\rs 
and  the  Retreat.  Were  the  philosophers  right  or  wrong  when 
they  said  that  the  two  houses  were  spiritually  as  well  as 
geographically  related  ? 

The  thieves  who  robbed  the  Firs  were  never  discovered ; 
and  though  they  were  known  by  name,  the  robbers  who  broke 
into  the  Retreat  never  restored  their  treasures.  Turners  never 
again  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Firs.  No  sweet-faced  wife,  no 
shout  of  popularity,  ever  moved  through  the  rooms  or  greeted 
the  ears  of  the  owner  of  the  Retreat.  But  should  any  curious 
one  wish  to  follow  either  destiny  one  step  further,  he  can  have 
his  desire.  Far  away  in  a  quaint  little  cemetery  in  Warwick- 
shire is  a  modest  tombstone,  and  underneath  the  name  of  him 
whose  body  lies  beneath  is  chiselled  : 

And  your  joy  no  man  takelh  from  you. 


Diggings  in  the  Old  Mine 

BY  DR.  JOSEPH  PARKER 


£e  thou  there  until  I  bring  thee  word. 
Matt.  ii.   13. 

MAKE  this  the  motto  of  our  life.  Do  not  contract 
the  sphere  in  which  we  breathe  by  dismissing  from 
it  even  in  imagination  the  angel  ministries  which  bring 
with  them  the  music  and  the  morning  of  heaven.  "  Are 
they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  for 
them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ? "  The  Revised 
Version  says,  "  Sent  forth  to  do  service  for  the  sake  of 
them  that  shall  inherit  salvation."  In  these  latter  days  we 
have  got  rid  of  many  holy  names  which  long  ago  used  to  be 
cherished  and  all  but  worshipped.  We  have  now  come 
down  to  the  day  of  impressions,  impulses,  sudden  thoughts, 
and  inexplicable  promptings.  The  change  is  a  change  for 
the  worse,  and  yet  even  in  those  allusions  which  we  retain 
there  throbs  the  pulse  of  a  great  personality.  Do  not  dissi- 
pate your  strength  by  talking  about  impressions,  impulses, 
and  promptings ;  hesitate  not  to  name  the  Name  of  God  Him- 
self, the  great  fountain  of  all  human  inspiration  and  direction. 


The  angel  of  God  is  called  upon  to  do  the  work 
of  driving  out.  But,  as  in  this  case,  the  driving  out  is 
often  to  our  advantage.  We  think  of  the  night  journey, 
the  unknown  road,  the  possible  dangers  of  the  way ;  on 
this  side  of  things  our  imagination  is  alert  and  eager. 
Hut  taking  the  case  before  us,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that 
driving  out  simply  means  going  to  a  secure  temporary  home. 
It  is  prudent  to  avoid  some  blasts  of  wrath.  We  do  not 
always  know  what  we  escape  by  departures  from  places 
we  love  and  friends  whose  countenance  is  our  daily 
sunshine.  When  you  are  driven  out  from  health  or 
business  or  congenial  society,  always  remember  that  it 
is  possible  that  God  has  designed  some  better  thing  for 
you,  and  that  by  going  out  you  are  t.iking  the  surest  means 
of  coming  in. 

This  great  rule  of  faith  in  Providence  will  serve  you 
under  all  circumstances  and  give  you  a  song  in  the  night. 
Let  us  illustrate  this  awhile.  Do  not  suppose  that  you 
are  not  a  child  of  God  because  you  are  driven  into  strange 
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places  and  unfamiliar  surroundings.  Who  was  driven  out 
in  the  text?  Who  was  it  that  took  the  night  journey, 
and  in  His  mother's  arms  fled  away  from  the  wrath  of 
the  king?  Was  He  no  child  of  God?  Had  He  done 
anything  to  offend  the  heavenly  Majesty  ?  Yet  even  He, 
our  Divine  Exemplar,  is  driven  away,  "not  knowing  whither 
He  went."  It  is  well  to  bear  the  burden  in  your  youth. 
Let  young  men  consider  that  if  they  are  driven  out  to 
foreign  lands,  detached  from  home  and  pleasure  and 
possibly  luxury,  it  may  be  all  for  the  best.  Their  faith 
will  be  enlarged,  and  the  cold  world  will  be  so  affected 
by  the  Divine  Presence  that  it  will  become  a  warm  home 
and  a  secure  shelter. 

Do  you. suppose  that  you  are  away  in  Egypt  when  you 
ought  to  be  in  homely  England  ?  It  is  quite  a  mistake. 
If  God  sent  you  to  Egypt,  remain  there  until  He  sends 
for  you  to  the  land  you  love.  What  a  lesson  this  may 
become  to  every  perplexed  and  wondering  soul !  Has 
God  sent  you  into  some  little  village  to  labour  there  in  the 
interests  of  His  heavenly  kingdom?  "Is  it  not  too  small 
a  place  for  my  great  talents  and  prodigious  capacities  ? 
Am  I  not  wasting  my  fragance  on  the  desert  air?"  We 
are  tempted  to  think  in  this  direction,  but  in  the  midst 
of  our  lucubrations  there  breaks  upon  us  this  voice,  "  Be 
thou  there  until  I  bring  thee  word."  Is  it  not  just  so 
even  in  the  matter  of  personal  affliction,  and  consequent 
withdrawal  from  public  service  and  strenuous  fight?  If 
God  has  sent  us  to  the  chamber  of  affliction,  the  motto 
should  be,  "  Be  thou  there  until  I  bring  thee  word."  God 
knows  when  we  have  had  affliction  enough.  God  will 
not  suffer  us  to  be  tried  above  that  we  are  able.  With 
every  trial  God  will  make  a  way  of  escape— an  unseen 
way,  a  narrow  way,  perhaps  a  difficult  way,  but  still  a 
way  of  escape  and  deliverance. 

Let^our  missionaries,  severed  from  home  and  kindred, 
think  of  this  in  their  exile  and  sinking  of  heart.  The 
text  should  be  a  kind  of  refrain  to  their  daily  song.  "Abide 
in  India  until  I  bring  thee  word  ;  abide  in  Africa  until 
I  bring  thee  word ;  abide  in  New  Guinea  until  I  bring 
thee  word."  How  sweet  to  think  that  the  word  is  brought, 
and  not  merely  sent !  How  delightful  to  connect  person- 
ality with  the  idea  of  communication  ! 

To  all  men  let  this  word  come  as  a  word  of  direction 
and  guidance.  "  Be  thou  in  the  little  house  until  I  bring 
thee  word.  With  mighty  faith  tackle  the  disagreeable 
service  until  I  bring  thee  word.  Go  to  the  ploughing, 
and  go  to  the  sowing,  and  be  thou  faithful  to  the  furrow 
until  I  bring  thee  word."  Do  not  let  us  invent  any  little 
shifts  of  our  own.  Do  not  be  writing  to  friends  to  get 
us  invitations  and  opportunities  such  as  our  ambitions 
desire ;  but  quietly,  patiently,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
love,  let  us  labour  in  our  obscure  places,  and  places 
difficult  and  sterile,  until  the  angel  returns  with  the  message 
that  it  is  now  time  to  arise  and  go. 


Jn   Thee,   O  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust :  let  me  never  be 
put  to  confusion. — Psai.m  Ixxi.  i. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  an  anonymous  psalm.  There 
are  psalms  which  are  too  large  in  their  sweep  to  need 
any  special  signature.  They  are  like  the  fresh  air  or  the 
sunshine,  because  they  belong  to  everybody,  and  are  their 
own  best  attestation.  Other  psalms  are  interesting  because 
they  recall  particular  historical  associations,  which  associa- 
tions may  cast  light  upon  the  doctrine  and  the  experience 
of  the  various  compositions.     There  are  psalms  that  are 


the  better  for  being  seen  in  their  exact  local  colour ;  there 
are  other  psalms  which  stand  out  best  in  the  particular 
atmosphere  of  general  history.  This  is  a  psalm  which 
carries  with  it  a  verification  as  large  as  human  experience. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  regard  the  composition  as 
purely  personal.  Israel  is  not  always  an  individual  ; 
often,  indeed,  he  is  a  multitudinous  unit.  Israel  was  not 
only  a  man,  he  was  a  nation;  so  "man"  himself  may 
be  either  an  individual  or  a  race.  Whether  the  psalm  is 
personal  or  national,  the  groundwork  of  experience  is  the 
same.  It  is  a  groundwork  of  hope  and  trust  and  assured 
joy,  under  certain  special  realisations  of  Divine  Providence. 
God  guides  the  individual,  and  He  also  guides  the  nation. 
What  is  true  in  the  one  case  is  substantially  true  in  the 
other.  ; 

The  Psalmist  gives  his  whole  "trust"  to  God.  Trust 
means  confidence ;  confidence  is  but  another  word  for 
faith.  The  Psalmist  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being 
in  God.  If  left  to  himself,  he  would  come  to  "  confusion," 
because  he  would  mistake  magnitudes,  distances,  propor- 
tions, and  relative  values.  He  will  not  take  his  own  affairs 
into  his  own  hands,  because  no  man  can  see  even  his  own 
case  in  all  its  larger  relations. 

The  Psalmist  does  not  propose  to  save  himself  in  any 
degree.  Salvation  is  not  a  divided  service.  It  is  God 
who  saves ;  it  is  man  who  responds  to  the  Divine  will 
and  method.  The  Psalmist  makes  no  suggestion ;  he 
simply  cries  to  be  saved  :  "  Lord,  save  me,  or  I  perish." 
The  only  part  we  can  take  in  our  salvation,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  to  cry  mightily  to  God  for  mercy  and  rescue. 

The  Psalmist  presents  the  Divine  Being  to  his 
imagination  as  a  "strong  habitation,"  as  "a  rock,"  as  "a 
fortress."  Experience  will  always  suggest  the  best  meta- 
phors. God  is  always  to  the  soul  what  the  soul  itself 
most  requires.  The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield,  a 
shepherd,  a  cliff,  a  "dwelling-place,"  whose  hospitable 
doors  stand  continually  open. 

The  Psalmist  will  not  pit  himself  against  his  enemies 
Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  this  fact.  "  Dearly  beloved 
avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath  : 
.  .  .  Vengeance  is  Mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 
"  No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper." 
Elisha  stood  still  when  he  saw  the  Syrian  armies,  for  he 
lived  in  God.  If  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  He  will 
make  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him. 

In  verse  7  the  Psalmist  uses  a  peculiar  expression : 
"  I  am  as  a  wonder  unto  many."  Substitute  the  word 
"omen"  or  "portent,"  and  you  will  come  nearer  the 
meaning  which  the  Psalmist  intended  to  convey.  Driving 
the  etymology  down  to  dead  literalism,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  read  the  verse  thus  :  "  I  am  as  a  monster  unto 
many  " — that  is  to  say,  the  spiritual  life  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  the  carnal  reason.  A  man  having  nothing  to 
live  upon  but  faith !  A  man  clasping  his  hands  and 
looking  up  into  the  cloudy  heavens  and  dumbly  committing 
himself  to  an  invisible  God !  What  can  be  less  rational  ? 
What  can  be  more  superstitious?  Yet  the  just  shall  live 
by  faith.  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  Faith  must 
always  be  a  puzzle  and  a  mystery  to  literal  logic.  Faith 
is  the  soul's  highest  self.  The  visible  man  is  not  the 
real  man;  nor  is  visible  life  the  measure  and  the  value 
of  spiritual  existence. 

"The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God."  It  cannot 
understand  God.  To  the  carnal  mind  God  is  an  outrage 
upon  reason,  an  inconceivable  and  immeasurable  super- 
stition. The  Christian  must  defend  his  faith  simply  by 
livin"  it. 
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The  late  Rev*  Levi  Palmer,  of  Taunton 


THE  Rev.  Levi  Palmer  was  for  twenty-four  years  the  pastor 
of  Albemarle  ISaptist  Church,  Taunton,  and  was  known 
through  the  West  of  England  as  a  man  of  pronounced  views, 
whicli  he  could  express  by  voice  and  pen  in  homely,  vigorous, 
racy  English.  Mr.  Palmer's  death  was  very  sudden,  coming 
in  the  prime  of  life.  His  unexpected  passing  revealed  the 
place  he  held  in  public  esteem.  The  clergy  and  leading 
men  of  Taunton  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave,  while 
thousands  of  persons,  from  far  and  near,  lined  the  streets. 

Levi  Palmer  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Palmer,  a  North- 
amptonshire worthy,  well  known  to  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon. 
The  great  preacher  was  wont  to  speak  of  his  old  friend  as 
the  embodiment  of  importunity. 
Mr.  John  Palmer  was  deacon, 
treasurer,  and  practically  pastor 
of  the  little  Union  Church  in 
Broughton  village.  The  son, 
Levi,  was  born  at  Cransley,  half 
a  mile  away.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
visited  Broughton  in  1869,  and 
preached  to  ten  thousand  people. 
He  told  the  folk  that  he 
had  come  in  answer  to  three 
hundred  letters  written  to  him 
by  Mr.  John  Palmer.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  proud 
father  introduced  his  son  to  the 
famous  preacher  Mr.  Spurgeon 
made  the  characteristic  remark 
that  "  time,  pudding,  and  grace" 
might  make  the  boy  eligible  for 
the  Pastors'  College.  These 
three  requisites  did  their  work 
quickly  ;  for  two  years  after- 
wards, at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
young  Palmer  was  among  the 
students  who  gathered  on  Friday 
afternoons  beneath  the  spell  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  power. 

When  two  years  had  been 
spent  in  study,  a  "  call "  came 
from  the  Baptist  Church  at  Lock's 
Lane,  Frome.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
was  consulted,  and  solved  the 
matter  in  the  negative.  Seeing 
disappointment  depicted  on  the 
student's  face,  the  President  at 
once  said,  "  Let  us  pray  to- 
gether." There  are  scores  of 
men  in  the  ministry  who  can 
look  back  upon  times  of  prayer 
spent  with  C.  H.  Spurgeon  as 
among  the  mightiest  factors  in 
shaping  their  spiritual  history. 

After  a  short  pastorate  at 
Woodstock  Mr.  Palmer  settled 
at  Albemarle  Church,  Taunton, 
to  do  what   proved   to   be   his 

life-work.  Here,  from  small  and  depressing  beginnings,  he 
built  up  a  very  vigorous  Church,  gained  the  ear  of  the  working 
classes,  and  became  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  on  all  moral 
questions.  When  he  lectured  on  leading  topics,  the  chapel  was 
crowded  out ;  when  he  wrote  on  education,  a  bishop  took  pains 
to  answer  him.  Just  before  his  death  he  issued  a  pithily  written 
pamphlet  on  "  The  Taunton  Day-School  Crisis."  There  are 
chapters  in  it  which  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  Elementary 
Education  question. 

At  the  time  of  the  "  Down  Grade  "  controversy  Mr.  Palmer 
came  out  as  a  determined  opponent  of  the  advanced  school  of 
Biblical  criticism.  He  joined  the  Rev.  John  Urquhart  in  the 
starting  of  The  Kings  Own  Magazine.  For  four  years  the 
magazine  was  jointly  the  property  and  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Urquhart.  The  Taunton  pastor  always 
had  courage  with  his  convictions.  He  went  heart  and  soul 
with   Mr.  Spurgeon,   and  many  letters  passed  between  them. 


THK   LATE   REV.    LEVI   PALMER 


In  1892  the  interest  in  The  King's  Own  was  relinquished,  but 
it  was  not  till  1896  that  Palmer  saw  his  way  to  attend  again  the 
meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union.  In  that  year  he  wrote  in  his 
local  magazine,  77ie  Taunton  liaplisi  Jferald,  of  what  he  called 
"  the  reaction  in  favour  of  evangelical  doctrines  in  the  Baptist 
Union,"  adding,  "Judging  from  what  I  heard  and  from  what  I 
felt,  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  did  not  protest  in  vain." 
In  1893  Mr.  Palmer  began  a  Bible  class  for  men  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  This  class  was  to  become  the  unique  feature  of  his 
ministry.  Beginning  with  forty-two  members,  in  three  months 
the  total  was  three  hundred.  There  were  years  when  upwards 
of  six  hundred  men  were  on  the  books.    This  was  no  P.S.A.  of 

the  usual  tyge,  but  a  gathering 
of  men  of  all  classes  and  creeds, 
and  no  creed  at  all,  to  study  the 
Bible.  It  was  the  way  in  which 
the  Taunton  minister  gripped 
this  opportunity,  and  made  the 
most  of  it,  that  proved,  with  all 
his  rigid  views,  a  versatility  of 
mind  and  a  tact  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fellows  which  elicited 
admiration  wherever  the  facts 
were  known. 

Levi  Palmer  was  an  ardent 
Puritan.  In  habits,  modes  of 
thought,  expression,  and  creed 
he  might  have  stepped  out  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He 
preached  in  a  direct  yet  takingly 
quaint  way  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  Hisold-fashionedquaint- 
ness  was  his  charm  ;  yet  he  was 
up-to-date,  as  his  handling  of 
the  Education  question  proved. 
He  was  a  good  pastor  and  a 
good  business  man.  Always 
ready  to  argue  a  point,  his  con- 
troversial temper  had  no  sting 
in  it.  From  his  student  days  a 
great  reader  of  theology,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  his  read- 
ing widened,  and  he  became  a 
warm  admirer  of  Browning. 
But  it  was  a  treat  to  see  him 
revel  in  Puritan  literature.  The 
writer  of  these  notes  was  with 
him  on  a  visit  to  "  Westwood." 
The  gardens  and  grounds  of 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Spurgeon's  resi- 
dence are  very  lovely,  but  these 
had  little  charm  for  Levi  Palmer. 
The  library  was  his  Mecca  ;  and 
there,  chin  and  knees  together, 
perched  on  the  library  steps, 
he  would,  by  the  hour,  handle 
wth  loving  reverence  the  rare 
volumes  which  the  author  of 
"  The  Treasury  of  David  "  had  gathered  together. 

The  Puritan  divines  were  the  Albemarle  pastor's  heroes 
and  oracles.  He  could,  however,  be  humorous  at  their  expense. 
A  friend  staying  at  his  residence,  "  Beulah,"  could  not  sleep. 
The  second  night  of  his  stay  his  host  appeared  in  his  bedroom 
with  arms  full  of  large  volumes.  "  I  have  brought  you  some  of 
the  Puritans  to  keep  you  company."  He  proceeded  to  draw 
up  chairs  to  the  bed,  and  filled  them  with  tomes  of  divinity. 
"  There,"  said  he,  "  you  ought  to  sleep  so  guarded,  and  if  you 
cannot  these  good  men  will  entertain  you." 

Three  of  us  were  talking  one  glorious  August  evening.  The 
talk  turned  on  a  remark  that  "  after  fifty  few  men  have  a  chance 
of  achieving  much."  "  I  do  not  agree  with  that  statement,"  said 
Levi  Palmer.  "  I  reckon,  as  men  live  and  work,  I  have  a  good 
sixteen  years  yet."  He  had  resolved  to  write  a  commentary. 
But  the  commentary  is  unfinished,  and  the  worker  gone  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine  H.  T.  S. 
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The  Christian  Treatment  of  Fools:  A  Symposium 


By  REV.  HUGH   BLACK,   M.A. 

NOTHING  is  more  characteristic  of  a  man  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  behaves  towards  fools,"  says 
Amiel — I  suppose  because  there  are  so  many  opportunities 
afforded  to  develop  whatever  faculty  in  this  direction  a 
man  may  have.  Such  a  general  statement,  however,  does 
not  give  much  help  in  practical  conduct,  and  even  when  we 
get  the  advice  particularised  as  in  so  many  proverbs  the 
subject  is  not  much  further  advanced. 

First  of  all,  it  often  depends  on  the  occasion,  the  special 
situatiori  in  which  a  man  is  met  by  folly.  There  are  times 
when  we  feel  with  the  melancholy  Jaques  that  "  motley's  the 
only  wear,"  as  there  are  times  when  the  fool  is  the  wise  man. 
The  treatment  of  folly  then  must  suit  itself  to  the  occasion. 
Thus  we  have  the  opposite  counsels  of  the  two  proverbs, 
equally  useful  according  to  the  purpose  designed.  "Answer 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own 
conceit " — that  is  to  say,  for  the  fool's  own  sake,  to  do  him 
all  the  good  possible.  "  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly,  lest  thou  also  be  like  unto  him" — that  is,  for  your  own 
sake,  if  you  mean  to  keep  your  dignity  and  good  name.  If 
we  are  anxious  for  verbal  agreement  in  these  two  conflicting 
counsels,  the  discrepancy  may  be  reconciled  by  the  explana- 
tion that  the  best  way  to  answer  a  fool  according  to  his 
folly  is  not  to  answer  him  at  all.  The  two  proverbs  are  not 
in  hopeless  contradiction,  if  we  see  the  limitations  of  all 
proverbial  philosophy,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
regulate  life  by  rules.  Of  course  some  get  over  the  opposing 
advice  of  the  proverbs  practically,  by  acting  as  if  the  way  to 
answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly  is  to  answer  him  foolishly, 
on  the  principle  that  any  stick  is  good  enough  to  beat  a 
dog  with. 

Again,  it  also  depends  on  the  particular  kind  of  fool.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  classify  them ;  and  indeed,  if  Carlyle 
and  others  are  right  in  some  of  their  judgments  of  men,  the 
difficulty  is  not  what  to  do  with  the  fools,  but  where  to  find 
the  wise  men  to  deal  with  them.  In  justification  of  Carlyle  we 
will  all  admit  that  we  could  convict  ourselves  of  folly  at  some 
time  or  other.  But  we  use  the  word  in  so  many  different 
senses  that  the  Christian  treatment  of  fools  will  alter 
according  to  the  sense  put  on  the  word.  For  example,  we 
use  it  for  the  man  who  is  deficient  in  intellect,  or  whose 
reason  is  disturbed,  in  which  case  pity  and  patience  and 
helpfulness  must  be  the  prescribed  treatment,  along  with  the 
recognition  that  the  weak  in  intellect  can  often  teach  us  by 
their  example  lessons  in  faith  and  gentle  life.  We  use  the 
word  also  for  the  man  who  is  deficient  in  sense,  who  has  all 
his  faculties,  but  who  does  silly  things,  who  lacks  discernment, 
and  fails  in  what  we  call  common  sense.  This,  I  suspect^ 
is  what  the  editor  chiefly  means,  and  wants  to  know  what 
should  be  done  with  those  who  will  not  learn,  who  are 
careless  in  business,  who  treat  serious  things  lightly,  and 
generally  go  through  life  in  a  casual  and  half-awake  fashion. 
Should  a  Christian  employer,  for  instance,  "fire  out  the 
fools  "  in  the  now  classic  phrase,  or  should  he  let  men  of 
whose  incapacity  he  has  daily  experience  remain  a  clog  on 
hb  business  ?  Perhaps,  if  the  question  troubled  business 
men  more,  it  would  be  easier  answered.  When  things  go 
wrong  in  any  line  of  life,  it  is  usually  found  that  the 
incapacity  is  pretty  fairly  distributed.  When  we  criticise 
the  army,  we  soon  see  that  it  is  not  the  private  we  need  be 
exclusively  concerned  about,  but  that  criticism  has  to  begin 
very  high  up.     If  in  the  industrial  world  masters  have  often 


to  complain  that  the  men  object  to  new  machinery  and  the 
like,  we  only  need  to  read  our  consuls'  reports  to  realise 
that  there  is  a  similar  opposition  to  new  ideas  and  new 
methods  among  the  leaders  of  commerce.  In  the  long-run 
we  are  usually  able  to  see  some  truth  in  the  saying,  "  Like 
masters,  like  men."  So  that  in  the  Christian  treatment  of 
fools  it  is  a  safe  and  useful  rule  to  begin  with  oneself. 

At  the  same  time  the  question  raises  a  distinct  problem, 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  solved  in  a  Christian  manner, 
must  take  into  account  first  of  all  the  whole  Christian 
attitude  towards  our  fellow-men.  The  fools,  whatever  be 
our  definition  of  the  term,  are  our  brethren,  with  all  the 
rights  and  claims  of  men  as  these  are  asserted  by  our 
Lord.  The  value  of  the  single  life,  the  inherent  worth  of 
a  human  soul,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  Christ's  teaching. 
We  must  respect  the  fool's  manhood  even  if  he  does  not 
respect  it  himself.  Nothing  is  more  foreign  to  Christ's 
spirit  than  insolence,  contemptuous  treatment  of  other 
men.  Sympathy,  thoughtfulness,  desire  for  their  good, 
must  characterise  our  whole  treatment  even  of  those  we 
think  foolish  and  stupid.  This  does  not  mean  softness 
and  the  easy  method  of  letting  ill  alone.  We  have  to 
think  of  their  highest  good,  what  will,  if  possible,  awaken 
in  them  a  sense  of  the  serious  things  of  life,  what  will 
develop  character  in  them  and  make  them  cease  from 
folly.  It  may  well  be  that  the  master  who  wishes  to 
conduct  his  business  in  a  Christian  fashion  might  be 
forced  to  see  that  in  the  interest  of  the  fool  himself  strong 
measures  have  to  be  tried.  We  have  the  authority  of 
the  common  wisdom  for  believing  that  fools  can  be  taught 
by  experience,  as  the  Prodigal  Son  came  to  himself  in 
the  far  country  when  brought  to  want.  It  is  discovered 
in  the  Colonies  that  the  "remittance  man"  does  not  readily 
become  a  strong,  self-reliant  colonist.  He  trusts  to  the 
regular  remittance  he  gets  from  home,  and  rarely  settles 
down  to  honest  hard  work,  as  he  would  be  forced  to  do  if 
not  bolstered  up.  Very  often  the  slack  youth,  who  gives 
endless  trouble  to  employer  and  friends,  would  come  to 
himself  if  he  touched  bottom  and  understood  the  stern 
realities  of  the  life  he  plays  with.  But  love  must  dictate 
our  complete  relations  with  others— the  love  which  suffers 
long  and  is  kind. 

By  REV,  F.  B,  MEYER,  B.A. 

Poor  fools  !  I  am  sorry  for  them !  The  world  is  find- 
ing them  out,  and  making  their  existence  bitter.  There  was 
a  time  when  every  king  had  a  fool,  but  that  expensive  luxury 
has  long  since  been  abolished  from  the  Court,  and  appa- 
rently there  is  likelihood  of  it  being  abolished  generally. 
And  what  will  the  fools  do  then?  Well,  I  suppose  that 
they  will  drop  their  fooling  and  become  wise. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fools.  First,  there  are  born 
fools.  From  their  birth  they  have  been  dull  and  stupid. 
No  special  vice  about  them  :  willing  to  take  a  rebuke  ;  will- 
ing to  try  again  ;  even  willing  to  take  pains  ;  but  they  w^ill 
make  the  best  plan  miscarry  by  their  muddle-headedness. 
I  am  sorry  for  them,  and  am  quite  sure  that  they  may 
occupy  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  gives 
opportunities  and  rewards  to  every  man  according  to 
his  several  ability;  but  I  dare  not  entrust  to  such  any 
work  on  which  the  public  interest  or  safety  depends. 
If  one's  personal  interest  alone  were  concerned,  one 
would  bear  with  them,  and  try  to  help  them  to  do  better. 
No  doubt  in    some   cases   their   sterling   character   counts 
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for  something  ;  but  such  must  not  be  put  to  drive  express 
trains,  or  placed  at  the  head  of  companies,  where  the 
interests  of  thousands  are  involved,  or  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  Church  or  college  as  preachers  or  teachers. 
Give  them  a  subordinate  place,  put  them  on  piece-work, 
and  add' a  little  to  their  income  out  of  your  charity-box. 

Others  are  fools  of  choice.  To  be  a  fool  because  you 
cannot  help  it  is  to  be  a  subject  for  pity :  to  be  a  fool 
because  you  choose  is  to  incur  the  strongest  censure. 
Claudius  Clear  defines  a  fool  of  this  sort  as  one  "  who 
does  not  use  his  best  faculties  in  doing  his  work,  who 
shirks  it  or  idles."  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  kindest  thing  for  such  a  man  is  to  send  him  about 
his  business.  It  is  not  kind  to  intercept  the  operation 
of  the  Divine  law  that  if  a  man  will  not  work  neither 
shall  he  eat.  Nothing  will  knock  folly  of  this  kind  out 
of  a  man  sooner  than  to  let  him  feel  the  pinch  of 
privation.  I  have  known  scores  of  men  who  were  possessed 
by  an  insensate  love  of  pleasure  and  self-indulgence, 
till  they  awoke  some  fine  day  to  find  themselves  in  the 
street,  and  then  they  started  to  make  the  best  of  the 
waning  hours  of  their  day.  In  my  opinion  nothing  makes 
more  fools  in  the  present  day  than  the  insatiable  passion 
for  sport,  which  has  seized  on  our  populations  like  an 
epidemic.  We  all  need  recreation,  but  to  make  it  the 
object  of  life  is  to  miss  the  true  end  of  existence,  enfeeble 
our  faculties,  defeat  the  very  end  we  seek,  and  endanger 
our  national  character  and  prosperity. 

By  ALBERT  SPICER 

Who  are  the  fools  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  what  treat- 
ment is  due  to  them  by  Christian  men  ?  If  I  understand 
correctly,  the  article  entitled  "  Firing  out  of  Fools " 
included  under  that  designation  :  (i)  those  who  are  now 
paid  more  than  they  are  worth — the  inefficient — and  those 
unwilling  to  consider  new  methods ;  (2)  men  of  forty 
who  are  now  incapable  ;  (3)  the  principals  who  are 
inefficient,  and  principals  who  have  no  driving  power ; 
(4)  one  special  case  where  996  ex  1,000  employed  were 
time-servers,  had  no  interest  in  their  work,  and  had  no 
concern  for  the  interests  of  their  firm.  This  is  certainly 
a  large  order ;  and  if  this  state  of  things  exists,  the  fools, 
I  maintain,  are  not  altogether  to  blame,  and  conse- 
quently demand  very  patient  treatment  from  those  now 
in  authority. 

No  one  believes  more  in  up-to-date  methods  than 
I  do,  but  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  act  justly.  We  are 
living  in  times  when  most  businesses  require  very  carefuj 
administration.  Good  times  bring  their  temptations  in 
loose  management,  and  now  that  the  reins  have  to  be 
'  tightened  we  must  not  sacrifice  one  class  for  the  faults 
of  others  as  well  as  for  their  own.  What  is  the  position  ? 
Our  country  has  been  engaged  in  a  great  war  for  nearly 
two  and  a  half  years ;  our  resources  and  strength  have  been 
tried ;  during  the  same  period  America  has  been  forging 
ahead  in  her  wonderful  industrial  development,  and  we 
have  felt  her  growing  competition  in  our  own  country 
and  in  some  markets  beyond  the  seas.  Some  loss  of 
business  has  no  doubt  been  the  result  of  our  failure  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  new  conditions  sufficiently  quickly, 
but  in  others,  I  believe,  it  has  resulted  from  causes  beyond 
our  control — such  as,  for  instance,  the  possession  of  cheaper 
raw  material,  better  natural  advantages  for  production,  and 
better  access  to  some  markets. 

We  have  also  had  our  good  times,  and  during  that 
period  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  both  masters 
and  men  to  "  ca  canny."     That  system  must  be  expelled. 


The  men  have  had  most  of  the  blame,  but  I  have  been 
delighted  to  see  in  the  references  to  this  subject  that 
the  Trades  Union  leaders  repudiate  the  principle.  Both 
masters  and  men  have  now  to  show  that  no  tolerance 
must  be  given  to  a  system  that  limits  the  productive 
power  of  a  man  or  a  machine.  As  to  the  future,  we 
cannot  expect,  as  a  nation,  to  make  such  rapid  progress 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  especially  when  compared  with 
a  country  like  America,  with  its  enormous  resources ;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  so  long  as  we  continue  to  allow 
every  country  to  supply  our  needs  without  artificial  let  or 
hindrance,  and  whilst  we  are  all  prepared  to  work,  our 
industrial  position  will  flourish  and  grow. 

In  the  meantime  don't  let  us  lose  our  heads  or  our 
consciences.  We  have  to  overhaul  our  methods  and  get 
rid  of  any  slackness,  but  do  not  let  us  commence  our 
reforms  by  dismissing  or  reducing  the  salaries  of  men  whom 
we  are  responsible  for  training  and  who  have  served  us 
faithfully.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  most  businesses  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  detail  work  which  does  not  demand  the 
services  of  brilliant  men  ;  but,  after  all,  the  number  of  brilliant 
men  is  but  few.  Most  of  us  belong  to  the  two-talent 
or  possibly  one-and-a-half-talent  people,  and  many  of  the 
salaries  now  being  paid  this  class  really  represent  the  market 
wage  plus  an  addition  for  length  and  faithfulness  of  service; 
and  with  this  cry  of  firing  out  the  fools  there  is  a  great 
danger  of  masters  being  encouraged  to  adopt  measures 
which  would  be  more  drastic  than  just,  for  I  readily  admit 
that  many  of  this  class  could  be  replaced  by  younger  and 
therefore  cheaper  hands.  At  the  same  time  I  would  say  to 
this  class  :  "  Your  future  will  largely  depend  upon  your  readi- 
ness to  meet  new  conditions.  You  are  too  much  inclined 
to  move  too  deliberately  and  not  to  be  sufficiently  elastic ; 
you  do  not  take  sufficient  pains  to  improve  your  own  powers, 
and  think  too  much  of  your  own  pleasure  directly  work  is 
done,  instead  of  thinking  more  of  how  self-culture  may  be 
the  means  of  helping  forward  even  your  own  self-interests. 
Whilst  very  anxious  that  you  should  have  justice  from  your 
employer,  you  must  be  prepared  to  do  your  part  vigorously 
and  intelligently,  or  your  future  will  be  a  hard  one." 

I  do  not  personally  believe  in  the  existence  of  so  many 
fools  as  is  inferred.  Speaking  from  an  experience  of  thirty- 
six  years  in  the  City  of  London,  and  having  to  do  with 
staffs  in  a  good  many  places,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
in  some  of  our  Colonies,  I  consider  that  the  staffs  of  to-day 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  efficient  than  in  earlier  years,  but 
the  demands  on  their  thoroughness  are  growing.  Again, 
the  conversion  of  many  concerns  into  limited  companies 
and  the  growth  of  trusts  have  given,  I  think,  an  exaggerated 
view  of  the  difficulties.  Conversions  of  private  concerns 
into  companies  and  the  formation  of  trusts  lead,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  an  enormous  over-capitalisation,  but  as 
far  as  I  can  see  it  does  not  usually  increase  the  earning 
power — consequently  increased  charges  for  capital  lead  to 
a  call  for  reduction  in  salaries  of  staff,  and  "walking  the 
plank  "  is  too  often  a  cruel  remedy,  and  if  some  reports  are 
true  the  sale  of  a  business  to  a  company  or  to  a  trust  in 
America  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  treatment  of  old 
employees  which  is  not  altogether  creditable. 

Fire  out  the  fools— yes,  but  take  care  they  are  fools  1 
The  businesses  now  in  the  hands  of  companies  or  trusts 
did  not  contain  many  fools  before  transference,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  sought  after  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
new  profession  of  company-promoting. 

We  must  all  do  our  part  to  get  rid  of  inefficiency  where- 
ever  it  is  found,  but  let  us  do  it  considerately,  gradually, 
and  justly. 
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The   Home   Department 


The  Faith  Competition 

Competition  for  the  prize  has  been  very  keen  this  month, 
nearly  eighty  having  sent  in  quotations.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  selections  made  have  been  remarkably  good,  and  the 
task  of  selection  has  taken  much  time  and  thought. 

We  have  no  hesitation,  though,  in  awarding  the  first  prize  to 
Miss  J.  C.  Airman, 

Dunscastle, 

Duns,  N.B., 
for  the  very  beautiful  lines  she  has  selected  : 

Unanswered  yet?     Faith  cannot  be  unanswered. 
Her  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  the  rock  ; 
Amid  the  wildest  storms  she  stands  undaunted, 
Nor  quails  before  the  loudest  thunder-shock. 
She  knows  Omnipotence  has  heard  her  prayer. 
And  cries,   "It  shall  be  done— sometime,  somewhere." 

Robert  Browninc. 

The  second  prize  we  have  pleasure  in  awarding  to — 
G.  W.  Turner, 

Rose  Villa, 

Brownhills, 

near  Walsall, 
for  the  following : 

If  we  could  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life, 

And  stand  within,  and  all  God's  workings  see, 
We  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife. 

And  for  each  mystery  could  find  a  key. 
But  not  to-day.     Then  be  content,  poor  heart  ; 

God's  plans,  like  lilies  pure  and  white,  unfold  ; 
We  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart, 

Time  will  reveal  those  calyxes  of  gold. 
And  if  through  patient  toil  we  reach  the  land 

Where  tired  feet  with  sandals  loose  may  rest, 
Where  we  shall  clearly  see  and  understand, 

I  think  that  we  shall  say,   "God  knew  the  best." 

The  author's  name   is  unknown,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  we 

have  decided  that  the  loveliness  of  the  verses  merit  the  second 

prize. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  came  J.  B.  S.  Henderson,  with  the 

following  quotation  from  C.  Fry  : 

Faith,  like  an  unsuspecting  child. 
Serenely  resting  on  its  mother's  arms. 
Reposing  every  care  upon  her  God, 
Sleeps  on  His  bosom,  and  expects  no  harm  ; 
Receives  with  joy  the  promises  He  makes, 
Nor  questions  of  His  purpose,  or  His  power  ; 
She  does  not  doubting  ask,   "Can  this  be  so?" 
The  Lord  hath  said  it,  and  there  needs  no  more. 
However  deep  be  the  mysterious  word. 
However  dark,  she  disbelieves  it  not ; 
Where  reason  would  examine,  faith  obeys. 
And  "  It  is  written  "  answers  every  doubt. 

And  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  with  some  beautiful  lines  signed  "  Miss 
Tatham";  A.  M.  Dick,  with  a  short  quotation  from  Robert 
Browning's  "  Paracelsus  "  ;  and  Minnie  Hockin,  who  is  only 
twelve,  made  a  selection  of  some  charming  verses,  which,  had  I 
had  more  prizes  to  offer,  would  certainly  have  had  one. 

Seven  competitors  quoted  more  or  less  fully  from  Tennyson's 
"Ancient  Sage";  six  from  Tennyson's"  In  Memoriam,"  beginning 
"  Strong  Son  of  God," — both,  but  particularly  the  first,  are  very 
lovely,  but  they  lack  the  virility  and  completeness  of  the  first 
prize  quotation,  and  fall  short  of  the  perfection  and  applicability 
of  that  which  has  won  the  second.  Great  taste,  discrimination, 
and  care  have  been  shown  in  almost  every  choice  made. 

Will  the  successful  competitors  please  make  written  applica- 
tion to  the  British  Monthly  Office  for  their  prizes  ?  The  first 
is  a  copy  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  "  A  Gift-book  for  the  Home  "  ; 
as  the  second  prize  a  copy  of  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook's  "The  Bride's 
Book  "  has  been  awarded. 


verse,  not  to  exceed  a  hundred  words  in  length.  All  MSS. 
tnust  reach  me  by  March  i.  Each  competitor  must  please 
give  name  and  address,  and  state  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss, 
on  his  or  her  contribution. 

For  the  most  successful  "  Lullaby "  a  copy  of  that  lovely 
volume  "Religion  in  Recent  Art,"  by  P.  T.  Forsyth,  D.D., 
with  illustrations  reproduced  from  pictures  by  Holman-Hunt, 
Burne-Jones,  and  Rossetti,  will  be  given.  This  is  a  book  of 
great  value,  both  from  an  artistic  and  historical  point  of  view. 

For  the  second  prize  will  be  presented  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
Carus-Wilson's  widely  interesting  biography  of  her  sister, 
Irene  Petrie,  the  devoted  young  missionary  of  Kashmir, 
illustrated  by  Geoffroy  Millais  and  others. 

No  competitor  must  send  in  more  than  one  attempt. 

All  MSS.  to  be  sent  to  "Anstice,"  British  Monthly 
Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


New  Competition 
This  month  I  am  making  a  new  demand  on  my  readers  ;  I 
am  going  to  offer  two  prizes  for  the  best  original  "  Lullaby  "  in 


Potatoes,  and  How  to  Cook  Them 

In  the  first  place,  never  peel  a  potato  before  cooking  it,  if  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  doing  so,  as  two-thirds  of  its  valuable 
properties,  and  nearly  all  its  flavour,  go  out  of  it  if  you  do  so. 
Of  course,  in  cases  where  raw  potatoes  are  cut  into  pieces 
before  cooking,  as  for  chips,  ribbons,  shces,  etc.,  it  is  difficult, 
nay  almost,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  avoid  doing  so ;  but  in 
these  cases  the  matter  is  of  less  importance— frying  does  not 
soak  out  or  extract  the  goodness  as  boiling  does.  But  when 
boiling  the  vegetable  previous  to  making  creamed  potatoes,  or 
mashing  or  frying  them,  etc.,  never  allow  them  to  be  peeled 
until  after  they  are  boiled. 

In  a  former  number  of  The  British  Monthly  I  have  said 
enough  to  make  clear  the  necessity  for  observing  this  point. 
Now,  I  only  propose  to  show  you  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
potatoes  can  be  cooked  and  made  to  form  one  of  the  most 
delicious  and  valuable  foodsi  on  the  table,  instead  of  the 
worthless,  unappetising  pellets  usually  seen,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished  chiefly  for  their  evil  effects  on  delicate  digestions. 

Here  are  a  few  recipes  in  which  potatoes  figure  alone,  or  as 
part  of  a  delicious  whole  : 

Potato  Ribbons 

Take  two  or  three  large,  well-shaped  potatoes,  if  for  two  or 
three  persons,  wash  and  peel  them,  and  place  in  cold  water  for 
a  short  time.  When  ready  to  begin  to  cook,  dry  them  on  a 
clean  cloth,  cut  into  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  and  dry  them 
again  ;  then  with  a  sharp  knife  peel  each  slice  round  and  round, 
avoiding  breaking  them  if  possible.  The  ribbons  should  be 
very  thin,  so  thin  that  the  knife  should  be  visible  through.  Let 
the  ribbons  lie  on  the  cloth  until  ready  to  put  in  the  pan.  Fry 
them  in  deep  fat  until  of  a  rich  brown  colour.  Drain  on  paper 
before  a  hot  fire,  sprinkle  with  salt,  and  when  ready  place  in  a 
very  hot  vegetable-dish,  and  serve. 

There  are  two  points  here  to  be  carefully  observed  :  the  first 
is  that  the  drier  the  potatoes  are  the  better  they  will  cook  ;  the 
second,  that  you  must  have  plenty  of  fat  in  your  frying-pan,  and 
at  the  right  heat  ;  the  fat  should  come  up  even  with  the  top  of 
what  you  are  cooking,  and  it  must  have  reached  that  state 
of  heat  when  it  ceases  to  bubble,  and  is  quite  still  with  a  smoky 
vapour  rising  from  it.  When  that  occurs  use  it  at  once,  or  it 
will  burn.  Do  not  put  in  enough  potato  at  a  time  to  make  it 
cool,  for  if  the  fat  is  not  hot  enough  the  potatoes  will  be  sodden 
and  greasy  instead  of  crisp. 

This  last  dissertation  is  scarcely  a  recipe  for  cooking 
potatoes,  but  the  success  of  this  and  many  another  recipe 
depends  upon  care  in  these  particulars.  When  serving  potatoes 
cooked  as  above,  never  forget  to  have  a  dish-paper  or  a  cloth 
in  the  dish  under  them.  The  fat,  if  not  burnt,  can  be  strained 
into  a  basin  for  future  use. 

Potato  Eggs 

Mash  some  boiled  potatoes,  and  mix  well  with  a  little  warm 

milk,  not  enough  to  make  the  mixture  sloppy.     Add  a  little  butter, 

salt  to  taste,  and  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.     Press  some 

of  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  iron  spoon  to  form  egg-shaped 
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van 


Easily  Digested 


Houten's 

^—  /^  -      Exquisite   Fla 


Exc^uis'ite   Flavor. 


(locoa 

3^^^  BEST 


8JG0ES  FARTHEST. 


IDONT  COUGH  USE 
KEATING'S  LOZENCESI 
IFOR  YOUR  COUQH. 

Ant  Doctor  will  tell  toc,  '* there 
is  no  )>ettcr  Cough  Medicine  "  One  gives 
relief:  if  you  suffer  from  cough  try  l  hem 
but  once  :  they  will  cure,  and  tliey  7riU 
7iot  in'ure  your  health  an  iucrea-siit^  Nile 
of  over  so  years  ix  a  certain  te&t  of  iheir 
\ixiu.e     bold  in  lUjd.  Liiis. 


OUR  MARCH  SPECIALITY. 

During  March  only  we  shall  offer 

"THE  TRESLER  ARM-CHAIR. 


J? 


stained  Apt  Cpeen  and   Polished.     Art  Rush  Seat. 
Lapere,   Comfoptable,   StPongTi   and    Artistic. 

Packed  and  Carriage  Paid    -    -  |4/9 

Photo  on  Ronuostm 

A  Genuinely  Satisfactory  Chair,  which  will  be  used  all  over 
the  House. 


W.  S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

Hrtistic  jfurnisbers, 

65,  GEORGE   STREET,    EDINBURGH. 


^fashionable' 

MANTLES,  JACKETS  &  SKIRTS. 
New  and  Exclusive  Designs. 

For  many  years  our  make  of  prods  has  n.tt  with  ^reat  success. 
owing  to  their  sterling  worth,  smart  c\)t,  perfect  fit,  stvle.  ana 
price.  This  Season  we  offer  the  following  Hargains,  which  are 
lully  recommended  as  the  most  refined  ^oods  tor  ladies' wear, 
each  being  made  from  the  finest  materials  by  our  own  expe- 
rienced hands,  our  aim  being  to  supply  the  highest  and  most 
fashionable  class  of  gcods  at  a  minimum  cost.  This,  in  con- 
junction with  our  selling  at  wholesale  prices,  is  an  oppottunity 
of  which  ladies  should  quickly  lake  advantage.  We  hold  a  varied 
stock,  including  : — 

•■  ChaUange  "  Onuiil 

Dren  Bklrt.  in-i<Ie  in 

V'ittiin  Cloth.  triiiit)ic<l 

i.UU  UamU.  New  Hell- 

shaic    futen   at   side, 

with  inverted  pleats  or 

fiiiinf      back.        Skirt 

only,      lA'V.        Bodice 

lenglh    and    trimniini;, 

6/-  extra. 


A  Mew  DrsM  Skirt 

fas  ilkistratcdl.  iiiiirte  in 
Special  Vicuna  Cloth, 
with  -J  Frills,  corded  or 
trim  III '-  d  l>  a  n  d  ^  of 
S.ltcrll.  10  6. 

8«rge    Dr«M    Bklrt, 

iiiadt:  in  our  Special 
Cloth,  trimmed  with 
hright  r.Ucf^  Braid  and 
CorditiK.  a  very  service- 
aMf  skirt.  511. 

Moreen  Qadenklrt, 
iiiobt  Sill  irt  and  l's<-ful  : 
Trimiin:dl  rills  ;I.ovfly 
Colours.  3  6. 

OirU'  Covert  Ooate, 
Taihir-iii.idc  throut[h- 
out  in  F.twn.  Drab. 
Myrtle,  and  Bronxe, 
These  have  t>een  speci- 
alty made  for  Sprint; 
and  Summer  Wear,  to 
clear  a  Uri^e  stock  of 
Covert  Coatintf,  and  are 
offered  at  cost  price. 
viz.,  J/-.  When  order- 
ini;,  please  «tate  chest 
measureincnt. 

Ladlee'  OorertOoftta. 
Tuilor-uudc  as  al>ove, 
U  . 


Send  for  Pattenu  and  Catklone 

No.  «,  Poet  Free. 

All  Ooodi  lent  Carri*<*  Paid. 

IheTODDMFG.Co. 

tt,  Edmund  Place, 

/\ldersgate  Street, 

L0ND0I4,  E.C. 

r*  WhoIcMje  Direct  to  tlie 

Public") 


If  in  Town,  yoa  are 

welcome  to  look  throticli 

ouritock. 


Tailor-made  Bolero 
or  Eton  Coetune  m  a 
\ari<.-iy  ■■!"  ml-iirs. 
Bt-autifuily  stitUivd. 
well  -  cut,  and  VLTv 
ityhsh.    1411. 

SUk  MoretU  trader 

aklrt.  (^uod  Wtrarin^. 
lixccllent  Shape,  and 
Splendid  Fit.  1011. 

Baiaproof  Ooata    tJ 

inches  lon^; ;  1  aitor. 
made;  in  varu>us 
shades.  1011. 


thiaKacaalne.) 
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balls  ;  then  slip  from  the  spoon  on  to  buttered  paper,  and  put 
in  the  oven.     Make  them  thoroughly  hot,  but  avoid  browning 

them. 

Potatoes  Stewed 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  useful  way  of  cooking  potatoes 
when  time  is  valuable,  or  when  a  savoury  dish  is  needed  with 
cold  meat.  Put  a  small  quantity  of  dripping  in  a  frying-pan, 
or,  if  bacon  has  been  first  fried,  leave  the  fat  in  the  pan.  Cut 
up  three  or  four  large  potatoes  (this  is  enough  for  two  or  three 
persons)  in  thin  slices  ;  put  them  in  the  frying-pan  with  a  small 
piece  of  union,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  warm  water  enough 
to  cover  the  potatoes  ;  turn  a  dish  over  them  to  keep  in  the 
steam,  and  stew  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

Roast  Potatoes 

Most  persons  are  quite  familiar  with  potatoes  done  in  this 
way — i.e.  placed  in  the  dripping-pan  containing  a  joint,  and 
roasted  with  the  joint.  If  the  potatoes  are  boiled  previous  to 
roasting,  there  is  less  danger  of  their  being  underdone,  and  they 
keep  deliciously  soft  even  when  very  brown. 

Then,  again,  there  are  the  ordinary  "mashed"  potatoes  :  a 
slightly  insipid  dish  when  cooks  neglect  or  refuse  to  add  pepper 
and  salt  and  some  shavings  of  butter  to  them. 

That  dish  so  generally  seen  on  west-country  tables,  especially 
at  breakfasts— namely,  fried  potatoes— scarcely  needs  describing 
to  west-country  readers,  but  for  the  sake  of  others  I  will  include 
it.  Take  any  cold  boiled  potatoes  that  are  left  over,  mash  them 
either  before  putting  them  into  the  pan  or  after,  as  may  be 
found  easier,  but  it  is  correct  to  chop  them  very  finely  when  in 
the  pan.  Put  some  dripping  into  the  frying-pan,  or  use  up  the 
bacon  fat  if  you  have  previously  been  frying, — the  quantity 
required  must  be  learned  by  experience,  for  it  varies  with  indi- 
vidual taste,  but,  as  a  rule,  a  piece  of  dripping  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut  is  sufficient  for  four  fair-sized  potatoes  when  mashed  ; 
they  should  not  be  greasy  when  cooked.  Chop  or  mash  briskly 
until  quite  tine  ;  add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste  ;  when  all  is 
thoroughly  hot  and  well  mixed,   make  into  a    mound  in   the 


centre  of  the  pan,  and  let  remain  over  the  fire  until  the  under 
part  is  a  rich  brown.  Shake  the  pan  gently  occasionally  to 
prevent  them  sticking. 

Potatoes  fried  in  slices  are  almost  as  well  known.  Some 
grated  cheese  sprinkled  over  them  makes  a  savoury  dish  and 
a  pleasant  change. 

One  correspondent  asks  for  ten  suggestions  as  to  cooking 
potatoes.  Here  are  eight ;  two  more  will  fulfil  her  demands, 
and  at  a  future  time  I  shall  be  happy  to  add  others. 

Cream  Potatoes 
Cut  some  cold  boiled  potatoes  into  slices,  fry  them  with  butter 
and  a  large  onion  cut  in  slices,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.     When 
soft,  add  a  small  teacupful  of  sour  milk,  and  stir  till  quite  smooth. 

Potatoes  au  Beurrc 
Take  two  pounds  of  new  potatoes,  choosing  them  as  small 
as  possible  and  as  much  of  a  size,  rub  them  quite  clean  on 
a  cloth,  and  place  in  a  saucepan  with  plenty  of  butter  and 
newly  ground  white  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Keep  tossing 
them  over  the  fire  till  they  are  of  a  rich  golden  colour.  If 
necessary,  add  more  butter  while  they  are  cooking. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Manchester. — A  competitor  who  sent  in  a  quotation  from 
Young's  "  Night  Thoughts  "  omitted  to  send  name  or  address. 
The  post-mark  as  above  was  the  only  clue  I  had  to  his  or  her 
whereabouts.  I  must  ask  all  competitors  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  omit  their  own  names  and  addresses,  or  the  name  of  the  poet, 
and  the  poem  quoted  from. 

B.  M.  (Stretford  or  Strelford). — Your  post-card  could  hardly 
be  described  as  courteous,  could  it?  In  answer  to  it  I  must  ex- 
plain, firstly,  that  exigencies  of  space  and  convenience  and  many 
other  points  have  to  be  considered  in  the  making  up  of  a  page 
and  a  magazine.  Perhaps  to  a  casual  reader  this  is  not  apparent. 
With  regard  to  the  subject  you  write  about,  I  must  advise  you, 
in  the  first  place,  to  study  the  cookery  books  within  your  reach, 


CONGREVrS 

Balsamic   Elixir 

Has  been  for  75  years,  and  still  is, 
THE    MOST    SUCCESSPUIj    REMEDY    IN 

PULMONARY    CONSUMPTION. 

AI.SO   FOR 

Asthni3f  in  several  varieties; 

Bronchitis f  especially  In  the  Chronic  form ; 
CougltSf  and  common  ColtISm 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors. 

Price  1/11,  2/9,  4/6,  11/- 

The  following  is  an  EXTRACT  from  a  recent  INTERVIEW 

(No.  270)  with  Mr.  EDWARD  PUGH,  181,  Smithdown  Road, 

Liverpool. 

When  I  saw  Mr.  Edward  Pugh  at  his  place  of  business  in  Liverpool,  at 
the  end  of  July,  1901,  I  found  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  .and 
busily  eng.aged  at  his  usual  occupation.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
great  contrast  between  his  present  condition  and  that  of  a  few  years  ago, 
when,  on  the  testimony  of  his  brother,  medical  men  had  said  jxisilively 
there  was  no  possible  hope  of  his  recovery. 

"  In  1889,"  Mr.  I'ugh  told  me,  "  I  was  seriously  ill.  had  to  be  away  from 
business  nine  months.  Kor  the  first  three  or  four  months  I  was  under  the 
care  of  local  doctors  for  inflammation  of  the  lungs— one  doctor  said  1  was 
on  the  verge  of  Consumption.  I  was  very  weak  indeed  when  I  commenced 
Mr.  Congreve's  treatment— recommended  by  Mr.  Caton,  of  Bold  Street, 
Liverpool.  As  soon  as  I  was  able,  I  went  to  London  and  saw  Mr. 
Congreve,  who  found  the  left  lung  to  be  affected,  and  advised  me  to  con- 
tinue the  medicine.  I  did  so,  with  the  result  that  I  got  quite  well.  It 
is  quite  correct  to  s.iy  that  I  have  tjeen  in  good  health  ever  since,  and  that 
I  attribute  my  recovery  entirely  to  Mr.  Congreve's  treatment.  I  take  the 
medicine  now  on  the  first  symptoms  of  a  cold,  and  strongly  recommend  it 
to  others." 

Mr.  CONGREVE'S  BOOK  on  CONSUMPTION  and  Chest 
Drseases  may  be  had,  post  free,  for  One  Shilling  ;  Smaller  Edition,  6d., 
from  Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham,  London,  S.  E. 


IN    THE    PULPIT 

AND  ON 

THE    PLATFORM 
THE  GREAT  AID 


IS    THE 


Pelman  System 

OF 

Memory  Training. 


HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS. 

The  Rev.  C.    CLOUSTON   PORRE  writes:  — 

"  1  learnt  my  sermon  for  last  Sund.ay — which,  by  the 
v/ay,  was  in  Spanish — by  your  method.  ...  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  it.     I  always  use  it  for  memorising." 


NOTE.— Do  not  read  books  on  Memory,  but  take 
a  course  of  practical  lessons  from  an  experienced 
teacher.  It  is  waste  of  time  and  money  to  do 
otherwise. 


Send  Foml-Cartl  for  Prompeetum, 

Address  THE  SECRETARY,  ' 

THE  PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY  TRAINING, 

(BOX  45)  4,  BLOOMSBUEY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
AUSTRALASIAN  BRANCH-O.F.C,  BOX  402,  XELBOtTRNE. 
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•ilso  the  columns  of  cookery  recipes  in  the  numerous  magazines, 
some  of  which  must  surely  come  under  your  eye.  In  the  second 
phice,  I  will,  as  I  intended  from  the  first,  give  what  help  I  can 
in  the  way  of  recipes  and  advice.  Being  so  anxious  on  tlie 
matter,  you  should  have  written  before  the  issue  of  the  February 
number,  and  I  would  have  done  my  best.  Very  many  savoury 
modes  of  cooking  potatoes  I  have  myself  learnt  from  the  pages 
of  cookery  books.  What  are  such  books  for  if  not  for  that .' 
What  amazes  me  is  that  with  so  much  advice  and  help  people  can 
manage  to  remain  so  absolutely  ignorant.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  some  of  my  correspondents  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Potato. — Thank  you  for  your  courteous  letter.  I  am 
delighted  to  help  you.  I  could  hardly  have  given  a  string  of, 
say,  forty  or  fifty  recipes  unless  I  know  my  readers  were  in- 
terested, could  I  ?  I  did  intend  writing  more  on  the  subject 
when  I  could  find  space  and  opportunity  for  it.  It  is  always  a 
great  help  to  know  what  one's  correspondents  and  readers  are 
interested  in.  One  would  hardly  care  to,  or  be  wise  to,  write  at 
length  on  a  subject  that  no  one  showed  the  slightest  interest  in, 
would  one  ?  I  am  writing  a  little  article  on  potatoes  and  how  to 
cook  them  for  the  March  number. 

H.  D.  Harrison. — You  will  see  how  near  you  were  to  the 
first  prize  or  to  being  "tied"  with  the  winner.  But  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  the  insertion  of  the  additional  line  adds  greatly 
to  the  force  and  beauty. 

A.  R.  K.  Evans. — Your  lines  from  "  The  Sermon  in  the 
Hospital  ■'  were  beautiful,  and  came  amongst  the  first  twelve 
selected.     I  hope  you  will  try  in  the  new  competition. 

E.  M.  Broadbent. — Thank  you  for  copying  and  sending 
me  Henry  Vaughan's  fine  verses.  As  you  say,  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  take  a  satisfactory  clipping  from  them.  I  hope  to 
count  you  amongst  my  next  competitors. 

Alice  Stevens. — Unfortunately  your  quotation  from 
Longfellow's  translation  from  Tegner  could  not  count,  as  the 
competition  was  amongst  British  poets  only. 

A.  Jkfferies. — The  lines  you  name  are  indeed  lovely,  and 
two  or  three  competitors  sent  them  in,  but  unfortunately  they 


were  put  out  of  court  by  the  fact  that  the  quotations  were  to  be 
from  British  poets  only,  and  Whittier  was  an  American. 

Mrs.  Hornsey.-  You  quotation  was  much  too  long,  other- 
wise it  was  good,  but  not  good  enough  for  a  prize. 

M.  Breach.— You  should  have  quoted  from  a  British  poet. 

M.  A.  Hughes.— You  fell  into  the  same  error,  and  went  to 
America  for  your  poet. 

D.  D.  Graham. — Your  selection  was  excellent.  I  could 
have  given  half  a  dozen  prizes,  had  I  been  able. 

C.  D.  Maitlanu.— Your  verses  from  Dr.  fi.  Macdonald's 
poem  "  Death  "  are  extremely  lovely,  and,  like  many  others  sent 
in,  did  not  miss  a  prize  from  any  lack  of  beauty,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  were  somewhat  less  appropriate  than  those  chosen. 

E.  Westbrook,  E.  Kippon,  M.  Lvali,  Wilson,  J.  M. 
Edwards,  W.  H.  Kkw.ky,  M.  Hai.i.iuav,  E.  M.  Hepworth, 
all  quoted  from  "The  Ancient  Sage"  lines  which  were  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  sent  in.  E.  Westbrook  made  the  best  selection, 
but  all  were  good. 

E.  J.  Greenhai.oh,  K.  Ribton,  C.  Gaze,  M.  La.sceli,e.s, 
L.  Brocklehurst,  and  A.  Eadie  made  excellent  choice  from 
Tennyson's ''  In  Memoriam,"  all  beginning  "  Strong  Son  of  God." 
L.  Brocklehurst  here  made  the  best  selection. 

Sesame.  —  I  am  making  enquiries  about  such  a  Society  as 
you  enquire  about.  I  have  tried  before,  as  I  too  am  anxious  to 
find  such  a  one.  You  shall  hear  as  soon  as  I  get  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  if  I  do      It  is  no  trouble  at  all. 

Exasperated. — Your  letter  reached  me  too  late  to  answer 
fully  in  this  number,  as  I  would  like  to  answer  it.  You  have  my 
sincere  sympathy.  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  you  in  the  next 
British  Monthly.  In  the  meantime  try  to  fill  your  mind  to 
absorption  with  some  subject  or  new  interest,  and  take  great 
care  of  your  general  health.  I  think  you  are  "  run  down."  I 
cannot  answer  letters  privately. 

ANSTICE. 

1  'Readers  are  invited  to  ask  questions  of  "Anstice."  Corre- 
spondents should  address  their  letters  to  "Anstice,"  BRITISH 
Monthly  Ofiice,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


"  Don't  Shout, 


I  hear  you.    I  can  hev  now 
\  as  well  as  anybody." 
"How?" 
"  Oh,  something  new — 

The  Murray  Ear-Drum. 

I've  a  pair 
in  my  ears 
now,  but 
you  can't 
see  "em^ 
tneyVe  in- 
visible. 

I  wouldn't  know 

t  had  *em  in  mv 

self,    only 

that       I 

hear  ali 


The  Murray 
Ear-Drum 


is  really  a  substittite  for  the  working  parts  of 
the  natural  ear.  Has  no  wire.  Contains  no 
nil>ber,  metal  nor  glass.  Invisible.  ea«y  to 
aHjust,  comfortable  and  safe.  Totally  differ- 
rut  from  any  other  device. 

Oescri]'tivc  pamphlet  sent  upon  request. 

THE   A.B.   MURRAY  COMPANY, 

1,  Century  House, 

205,  Resent  Street,  London,  W. 


FEE     60    GUINEAS. 

SCHOOL    SHIP    <<  CONWAY,' 

LIVERPOOL. 

For  TralnliiK  Young  Gentlemen  to  l>ecome 
OFFICERS  In  Hercbant  Steamers. 

[r;   For  Prospectus  apply  to— 
^ -ife.^  The  Capt.,  A.  T.  MILLER,  R.N. 


Af.    «/.    CHARLTON. 

59,     FREDERICK    STREET,     SUNDERLAND, 

Is  appointed  General  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the 

"BUCKEYE"  OBLONG 
FOLDING    BATH    CABINET. 

Can  be  used  for  Turkish,  Vapour,  Spirits, 
and  Medicated  Baths.  KefreshinE  and  In- 
vigorating, Summer  or  Winter.  M.  J.  C.  on 
looking  aoout  him,  and  having  seen  several 
"makes,"  in  his  judgment  the  •'  BIK'KKVK  ** 
is  the  H4NDIE$T,  (IIKirKHT.  NO»T 
ECOMO.HICAIh  and  KKST  4UAPTEU  ol 
any  he  has  seen.  The  llftL.tTKK  is  e.\celleiu 
—free  from  smoke  and  soot.  On  application 
M.J.  C.  will  forward  a  Descriptive  Circular. 
M.  J.  C,  on  receipt  of  Order  with  I'ostal 
Order,  will  be  pleased  to  forward  to  Address 
to  the  nearest  Railway  Station,  Carriage  Paid. 

EXTRACTS  from  LETTERS. 
BRIGHTON:  Rev.  J.  Gregory  Mantle 
says:— "The  'Buckeye'  Balh  Cabinet  is  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am  delighted  with 
it,  and  use  it  with  great  refreshment  and 
benefit." 

N.  DEVON  :  -"  I  like  the  '  Buckeye '  Cabinet 
very  much.  1  have  only  used  it  a  few  times, 
but  I  have  benefited  already.  1  consider  it 
quite  satisfactory,  and  very  economical,  as  it 
requires  less  heat  than  the  other  shape. 

KEIOHLEY  :-■*  I  have  had  three  baths,  and 
I  feel  a.  loi  better.  I  am  recommending  the 
Bath  to  all  mv  friends." 

SUNDERLAND:  j.  J. KiTTS,  Esq.. F.S.A.A., 
36,  West  Sunniside,  Sunderland,  says  :— 
'' Your  Cabinet  Baths  are  undoubtedly  good 
things,  from  personal  knowledge  and  the 
testimony  of  friends  really  invaluable." 

NORllANTON:-"The  'Buckeye'  Cabinet 
is  very  satisfactory.  I  have  only  used  it  a  few 
times,  and  have  benefited  by  it.^' 

SUNDERLAND:  1'hos.  Pearson  Shaftoe, 
Esq.,  Builder  and  Contractor,  says:—*'  I  con* 
sider  your  'Buckcj'e'  Cabinet  superior  in  its 
adaptation,  and  prefer  it  to  the  square  cabinet.  The  Heater  I  regard  as  a  very 
great  improvement.  I  wish  you  every  success  in  the  interests  of  the  people." 
OAINSBOROTTOH :— "  I  used  the  Cabinet  last  night,  and  am  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  of  working.  I  think  these  Cabinets  arc  quite  equal  to 
some  1  have  seen  at  a  much  higher  price." 

LEEDS:  Rev.  S.  Chadwick  writes:—"  A  Turkish  bath  at  home  is  both 
a  luxury  and  an  economy.  The  'Buckeye'  is  the  perfection  of  simpticity 
and  comfort." 

WIUKLOW,  IRELAND:  Rev.  Alex.  Fullerton:— "The' Buckeye'Cabinct 
is  a  splendid  arrangement,  and  does  its  work  to  our  entire  satisfaction." 

Apply  to  M.  J.  CHARLTON,  69,  FREDERICK  STREET,  SUNDERLAND. 


Price-*  I  OS.  lOd. 

AGENTS    WANTED. 
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The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dbar  Little  Friends, 

Those  of  you  whose  letters  are  not  answered  this  month 
will  be  replied  to  in  next  month's  issue.  I  do  hope  a  lot  of 
you  will  write  to  me.  I  should  be  glad  of  some  good  riddles. 
Of  course  you  know  this  one,  "What  did  the  deep  sea?" 
Answer,  "  It  saw  fish." 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  Molly  Anderson's  letter : 

"  Oglinton  House. 
"  Dear  Aunt  M.\ttv, 

"  I  have  come  to  a  new  school.  1  was  very  shy  when 
1  first  came.  I  had  never  been  to  boarding  school  before. 
When  I  left  Mamma  and  my  dear  little  brother  Reggie  1  felt 
most  unhappy.  I  was  met  at  the  station  by  a  very  kind  lady, 
who  teaches  me  arithmetic.  I  have  made  some  friends  already. 
There  are  four  other  girls  in  my  dormitory  ;  their  names  are 
Mary  Mitchell,  May  Adams,  Mary  Trevelyan,  and  Gladys 
-Scott.  It's  funny  there  should  be  three  Marys,  isn't  it  .•■  I  told 
my  teacher  about  it,  and  she  says  there's  a  book  called  '  The 
Four  Maries.'  1  play  hockey  a  little.  It's  such  a  jolly  game. 
We  are  playing  a  match  on  Wednesday.  I  hope  we  shall  win. 
"Good-bye  now.     Your  loving 

"  Molly." 
Thank  you,  Molly,  for  your  letter.     I  hope  you  will  win  the 
match,  and  also  some  prizes  at  school. 

Archibald  Jameson  Keith  tells  me  he  has  collected  a  thousand 
and  thirteen  stamps,  and  wants  to  know  how  he  can  find 
out  what  they  are  worth.  You  can  get  catalogues  which 
tell  you  the  value,  Archibald,  but  I  think  you  had  far  better 
ask  a  stamp-dealer  to  value  them  for  you,  as  you  wish  to  know 
their  worth.  Archibald  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  think  the  new  penny 
stamp  not  nearly  so  nice  as  the  old  one,  and  I  shall  buy  the 
old  ones  as  long  as  I  can  get  them."  Aunt  Matty  rather  agrees 
with  you,  Archibald.  What  do  my  other  nephews  think  on 
the  subject? 

Clare  Holding  is  a  poetess.     She  writes  as  follows  : 
"Dear  Auntie, 

"  May  I  send  you  some  of  my  poetry.     I  am  now  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  have  written  poetry  since  I  was  eight.     I  have 
composed  these  verses  on  the  death  of  my  dear  dog  Fido.     He 
died  about  ten  days  ago.     He  was  very  old. 
Dear  Fido,  you  were  old, 
But  you  had  a  heart  of  gold. 
On  your  darling  hairy  coat 

I  used  to  doat. 
I  loved  your  entertaining  ways. 
And  you  I  loved  to  hear  people  praise. 
Dear  Fido,  I  am  glad  I  met  you, 
And  I  am  sure,  dear  Fido,   I  will  not  forget  you." 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  more  poetry  from  Clare.     I  like  her 
verses  very  much. 

Do  many  of  you  play  ping-pong  ?  I  offer  a  prize  of  a  book 
for  the  best  four-line  verse  on  the  game. 

First  line  to  end  in  wrong. 
Second  line  to  end  in  ping-pong. 
Third  line  to  end  in  strong. 
Fourth  line  to  end  in  along. 
Verses   to  be   sent   to  me   at   27,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E.C.,  before  March  i. 

Granville  Hughes  is  welcomed  as  a  nephew  ;  also  May  W. 
Knight  and  Jessie  Browne  as  nieces.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
them.  AUNT    MATTY. 

Prize  Award  of  the  Scripture  Clock  Competition 
Numbers  of  clocks  were  sent  in,  and  they   make  a  very 
interesting  collection. 

The  first  prize  is  awarded  to — 

E.  Baskerville  Hickox, 

288,  Seven  Sisters'  Road, 

Finsbury  Park, 

London,  N. 
This  clock  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  texts  have  been  chosen 
with  great  care.     The  writing,  too,  is  particularly  neat. 
The  second  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Percy  E.  Blackwell, 

12,  Broad  Street, 

,,.  ,   .      ,  Carlisle. 

His  work  IS  also  excellent. 


Very  Highly  Commended 
Charles  A.  M.  Henderson,  Henry  D.  Simpson,  Muriel 
Weatherhead,  Anna  Clark,  Bertha  Gladys  Brooks,  Gertrude 
Snelling,  Charles  Campbell,  David  Corney,  Vera  Morrison, 
Ethel  M.  Aikman,  Muriel  Sanders,  Elsie  Hickox,  Evelyn 
Hickox,  Florence  Stephens,  Christabel  Bath,  Florence  Bath, 
Flossie  Perkins,  Rosa  Cratchley,  W.  D.  Hunter,  Margaret 
Maitland,  R.  J.  Wilson,  John  H.  Sanders,  Nettie  Rintoul. 

Try  this  Competition 

A  prize  of  a  lovely  book  will  be  given  to  the  competitor  who 
best  solves  the  following  : 

These  words,  properly  placed,  will  give  three  texts  of  the 
Bible  :  The  Lord  God,  search,  I,  I,  seek,  behold,  saith,  lovest, 
for,  out,  even,  both,  love,  and,  thus,  will,  sheep,  thou,  them,  my, 
me,  is. 

Solutions  to  be  written,  with  references.  Neatness  will  be 
taken  into  account.  Age  should  be  given.  Send  before 
March  I  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British  Monthly  Office,  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Nonsense  Rhyme  Prize  Award 

A  book  prize  will  be  sent  to — 

Annie  Turnbull, 

Kenton, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Other   competitors    who   forwarded   very   amusing   rhymes 
were  :    Lilian  Thomas,  Kathleen  Aikman,  Ethel   M.  Aikman, 
Rosa  Cratchley,  William  Jobson. 


The  Cranberry  Tart 

Eletien  o'clock.  I  am  a  little  Cranberry  tart.  I  am  round 
and  sweet  and  delicious.  I  don't  think  1  shall  mind  very  much 
if  I  am  eaten.  Think  of  the  pleasure  any  one  would  have  in 
tasting  me  1  Here  I  am,  sitting  on  a  very  beautiful  china  dish 
with  a  lot  of  others  in  a  dark  cupboard.  I  suppose  1  am  only 
just  made,  as  I  can't  remember  anything  about  myself  before 
two  minutes  ago. 

Five  o'clock.  I  am  excited.  Both  my  crust  and  my  jam 
are  excited.  I  have  been  placed  with  my  companions  in  quite 
a  brightly  lighted  room.  I  am  on  a  table  spread  with  a  white 
cloth. 

There  is  a  good-humoured-looking  almond  cake  on  a  dish 
near  me,  and  some  very  plain  bread-and-butter.  There  is  a 
big  bright  silver  thing,  which  the  almond  cake,  who  has  been 
here  before,  says  is  a  kettle.  There  are  also  four  pink  cups, 
who  are  very  prim  and  quiet,  and  sit  on  four  saucers.  What 
a  great,  exciting  world  this  is  !  I  am  glad  I  am  not  an  apple 
tart.     A  cranberry  tart  is  a  much   rarer  thing. 

Five  minutes  past  five.  A  great  noise  and  tramping  of 
feet.  A  papa  and  mamma  and  two  little  girls  have  conie  and 
sat  down  round  the  table.  The  chairs  don't  seem  in  the  least 
offended  at  being  sat  upon.     I  should  be. 

Sci'cn  minutes  past  five.  Tremendous  excitement.  Just 
think  !  A  tart  off  my  dish  has  been  taken  away  and  eaten 
by  one  of  the  little  girls.  They  call  her  .Annabel  She  is  so 
pretty,  and  has  a  coral  necklace. 

Quarter  past  five.  She  said  as  she  took  the  tart,  which 
looked  very  frightened,  "Oh,  papa,  I  wish  tarts  could  walk  !" 

"Why?"  said  her  father,  laughing. 

.Annabel  then  answered,  "Because  they  could  walk  down 
the  street  to  some  poor  children  who  haven't  got  any  tarts 
and  never  have  any." 

"  Rubbish  !  "  said  her  mother  (who  is  a  very  cross  lady,  / 
think).  "  We  can't  afford  many  tarts  ourselves,  and  it's  absurd 
to  be  always  thinking  of  giving  and  giving  and  giving." 

Annabel's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  I  was  looking  at  her  from 
my  plate,  and  felt  1  would  do  anything  to  please  her.  Tea  was 
soon  over.  Annabel  did  not  talk  much  after  that.  No  one  tried 
to  eat  me. 

Quarter  to  six.  Annabel  is  looking  at  me.  1  am  on  the 
sideboard  with  four  companions  on  a  dish.  I  wish  I  could 
talk  to  her  and  tell  her  I  am  willing  to  be  given  to  any  one  she 
likes. 

Quarter  to  seven.  .\  wonderful  thing  has  happened.  After 
I  last  wrote,  I  strained  with  all  my  might  towards  the  little 
girl,  and  I  fell  off  my  plate  towards  her.  I  fell  right  off  the 
sideboard  on  to  the  carpet.  I  felt  extremely  dizzy  and  ill. 
I  felt  the  touch  of  gentle  fingers,  and  Annabel  said  to  me, 
"Oh,  tart !  mother  won't  eat  you  now,  but  I  can  have  you  to 
give  away,  I  think.  You're  not  really  hurt,  I  believe."  She 
asked  her  mother.  She  wrapped  me  up.  She  ran  down  the 
street,  and  now  1  am  in  a  ragged  little  boy's  hand.  He's  going 
to  eat  me  in  a  second.  I  don't  mind.  I  am  proud  to  do  as 
Annabel  wishes.     Good-bye,  dear  friends  ! 
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Gadbury's 


Cocoa 


ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  ALKALI, 

OR  ANY  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCE. 
RefreshlnE,  Nourishlns:,  InviKoratliiK. 

CAUTION. 

How  to  test  the  Purity  of  Cocoas. 

If  treated  with  alkali  and  chemicaU,  auch  cocoaa 
will  have  a  medicinal  aceni  when  the  tin  i> 
opened,  and  will  be  a  darker  colour  when  in 
liquor.  CADBURY'S  COCOa  haa  no  addition 
or  any  kind,  and  ia  gMuntnlrrd  ahmmlutrlit 
pnrr. 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


f^T'  When  asking  for  Cocoa,  insiat  on  bavloK 
CADBURY'S— aold  only  in  Packets  and  Tina-aa 
other  Cocoas  are  sometimes  aubstituted  for  the 
sake  of  extra  profit. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Health   Exhibition,  London 


From  an  Eminent  Surgeon 

"  After  a  lengthened   ex 
perience     of     Foods 
both  at  home   and 
in    India,    I    con 
sider  'Benger': 
Food  '  incom- 
parably  su 
perior    to 
any  I  have 
ever  pre- 
scribed." 


FOOD  r. 

INFANTS, 


INVALIDS,  and 

THE  AGED. 

Delicious,  Nutritive,  Digestible. 

Bsngsr't  Food  l>  sold  In  Tint  by 
Chamiati,  elo.,  evorywhera. 


STAFFORDSHiRE    CHINA, 

Our  No.  30  Catalogue,  a  real  Work  of  Art,  containing  numerous  illustrations  ot 
TBA,    ar.VirtSR,    nESSKRT,    v4JVD    CMAXBEMt    SEBflVBS, 

is  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent  FREE  to  any  Address. 

BADCED  AND   CRESTED   WARE   FOR   SCHOOLS,  Etc. 

CHINA   FOR   BAZAARS  A   SPECIALITY. 


HASSALL  &  CO.,  Charles  St.,  Hanley,  Staffordshipe  Potteries. 


f^OIZ, 


ffsfAmd 

■  RELIEVER 


satisfactory 


There   is  nothing  that    gives   nn 
results  than 

H  I  NKSMAN'S  ASTHMA  RELIEVER. 
It  Is  Simple,  Safe,  and  Sure. 

Givint;  immediate  RF.LIEI-  and  bringing  WELCOME 
REST  and  COM  FOR  r.  It  may  also  be  used  with 
advantage  in  BRONCHITIS  and  WHOOPING  COUGH 
or  srcncrally  where  difficulty  of  breathing  is  experienced. 
1-  per  Tin  from  any  Chemjst.  or  post  free  for  1'-  from 

J.  HINKSHAN,  Chemist,  CARLUKE,  N.B. 

A  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  on  receipt  of  address. 


rTr'"^-'rT^'^T''r"^'^r'^.rT''».r'"'.T^.''' "  "y^ 


:<^.^XA.^.^.^^^j:^.^.^j:^^^jCk..^ 


►0 


I 


I 


By  ^ppointmet)t 
to 


,Ji^ 


mM 


His  l^ajesty 
The  K'ng 


Qranola 

T)igesHve 


(RaOIBTBBBD.) 

'THESE  delicious  Biscuits  are  manufactured  from  the 
celebrated  wheat  preparation  "ORANOLA,"  and 
are  highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Faculty  as  a 
most  nutritious  and  desirable  article  of  diet  for  regnlar 
use,  possessing  valuable  hygienic  qual.lic*  tinobtainabic 
in  the  ordinary  forms  of  wholemeal. 

MACFARLANE, 
LAND  &  Co.  are  ihe 
Sole  Manufacturers  of 
'ORANOLA  BISCUITS,' 
which,  besides  the  usual 
packages,  are  put  up  in 
small  tins  containing 
about  2  lbs. 


>(acfarlane, 
£ang  &  Co., 
glasgov  &  £on9on. 


ESTABLISHED    iSIT. 


< 


_> 


I  "BRITISH"    STYLOGRAPHit;   PENS. 

I  Prices:   5'-,   7 -■    S-<6l   12  6     oost  free. 

^^  Honey  returned  U  the  pen  !■  not  liked. 


'  8FE0TAL"  8TT10  ^t  12  6.  ■«  m»)h  larevr  knd 
haDdBomTi  •  really  upl'titlld  artlele. 

BURGE,  WARREN  &  RIDGLKV,"^  V'j.fc.y.g'f;'- 


PEACHSuAC' CURTAINS 


SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS  for  Fiach'aUOlIUiutrated  Catalogue  and  Bnyen'Onldi.    The  moat  complita  Uil  of  lua  Good,  imtd     EzcapUoiial  Valu  is  all  Dapartanta.    ■amTO-DAT: 
LiCE   CURTAINS,  CAPES,  BLOUSES.  HOLIER   BLINDS.  LADIES'   and   OEirTB'   LOOK    K08IKXT. 

SEAL    SWISS,    GUIPURE    D'ART.  COLLARETTES.  LACES  (all  Makes). 


E0U8EH0LD   LDrXXS. 


POPULAR  PARCEL    21/- 


ds.  wide  ;  a  pairs  alike  Handsome  Dininc-Room  Curtains,  choice  old  tact 
new  fashionable  Sash  Curtaina  ;    t  Table  Centre, 

45  iM.  .uuf,  ...-  «.^  .........    . •• ..ic  Lot  sent  Carriage  Paid  for  21/-.    Cuatomera 

throughout  the  Empire  testify  to  their  Reliable  Worth,  Marvellous  Value-,  and  Durability. 
Fint  Prize  Hedala :  Toronto.  1893 ;  Chicago,  1893.        S.     PEACH    &    SONS.    LiBter   Gate.    NOttlnshaiTI.  £j*iMMA«rf  1817. 


Lot  Ho.  736  contains 
design,  3j  yds.  long, 
renaissance  design 


ains  :— 1  pair  Rich  Artistic  Drawing-Room  CurUins,  4  yds.  li)n<.  s  >ds.  wide  !  a  pairs  alike  Han 
:,  60  in.  wide ;  1  pair  neat  Floral  Pattern  Bedroom  Curtains,  3  yds.  long,  fa  in.  wide  ;  1  pair  new 
;  I  set  of  Duchess  Toilet  Covers,  one  45  in.  long,  and  five  amaller.     Lcru  if  desired,     Fhc  L( 
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The  Social  Work  of  the  Salvation  Army 


THE  Salvation  Army  is  now  thirty-seven  years  old.  No 
sincere  student  of  our  social  and  religious  life  can  afford 
to  neglect  the  study  of  its  work  in  relation  to  the  social  problems 
which  engage  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  philanthropists. 
The  organisation  invites  and  demands  attention  ;  for  whether 
it  is  studied  as  the  outcome  of  the  consecration  of  its  daring 
and  intrepid  founder,  William  Booth,  and  the  lofty  character 
and  eloquence  of  his  sainted  and  now  glorified  partner  ("  The 
Mother  of  the  Salvation  Army,"  as  Salvationists  reverently 
describe  the  late  Mrs.  General  Booth),  or  whether  it  is  viewed 
as  one  among  many  harbingers  of  hope  and  peace  to  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  our  present  civilisation,  it  is  equally  interesting 
and  instructive. 

When  we  try  to  picture  the  fiery  and  successful  evangelist 
walking  along  that  artery  of  human  life  and  misery  Whitechapel 
Road  on  a  hot  summer's  afternoon,  his  spirit  stirred  by  the 
sight  of  its  teeming  multitudes  and  gorged  whiskey-shops  and 
brewery-taps,  and  then  recall  his  passionate  determination  to  try 
his  skill  and  influence  in  bridging  the  gulf  between  the  Gospel 
platform  and  the  people,  we  are  reminded  of  St.  John's  sublime 
declaration,  "  Whatsoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the 
world."  William  Booth's  action  in  breaking  from  the  conven- 
tionalism of  the  hour  was  prompted  by  an  impulse — as  the 
result  attests — bom  of  heavenly  wisdom,  for  it  is  conceded  by 
the  general  mass  of  Christians  that  on  the  broad  basis  of 
Humanity  the 
Salvation  Army 
requires  no  de- 
fence. It  has 
"  lived  down  " 
the  prejudice 
that  was  kindled 
against  it  by  the 
novelty  of  its 
Christ-methods. 
It  has  shown 
that  there  was 
more  than 
method  in  its 
madness  :  there 
was  the  enthusi- 
asm that  is  ever 
inseparable   from 


deep  conviction  and  a  high  purpose. 
Obscured,  no  doubt,  so  far  as  many  are  concerned,  behind  the 
paraphernalia  of  its  quasi-militarism,  and  drowned  by  the  sound 
of  the  big  drum,  that  purpose  was  not  clearly  perceived. 

These  observations  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  appreciate  the  character,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
magnitude,  of  its  social  work  unless  one  arrives  at  a  right 
conclusion  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  Army  itself  The  social 
work  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  the  logical  development  of  its 
supreme  aim  :  to  alleviate  suffering,  strip  the  wretched  of  their 
misery,  and  win  the  abandoned  and  neglected  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  came  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  to  many  that  General 
Booth  was,  at  the  time  when  he  launched  his  Social  Scheme 
(now  eleven  years  ago),  far  from  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
Army  in  respect  to  the  reformation  of  the  degraded  and  sub- 
merged classes.  The  deeper  he  went  in  search  of  the  lost, 
the  stronger  became  his  conviction  that  something  more  than 
rehgious  meetings  and  the  ordinary  machinery  of  mission  work 
among  the  poor  was  required.  Hence  the  daring  conception 
of  a  great  effort,  with  each  part  working  in  harmony  with  the 
other,  for  sheltering  the  homeless  and  destitute,  providing  for 
their  immediate  needs,  classifying  them,  where  possible,  with 
the  object  of  securing  for  the  workless  temporary  and  permanent 
employment,  for  the  ex-criminal  a  fresh  start  in  life,  for  the 
outcast  a  home,  and  for  the  poor  and  neglected  generally 
alleviation  in  some  shape  or  form.  The  growth  of  this  effort 
has  been  so  remarkable  that  it  has  assumed  an  international 
character.  With  those  abroad,  the  Salvation  Army  has  now 
no  less  than  five  hundred  separate  social  agencies,  directed 
by  two  thousand  officers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  have 
been  raised  from  the  ranks  of  the  submerged— in  fact,  one  of 


the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  work  is  the  development 
of  its  converts. 

The  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  said  :  "The  only  way  to  reach 
the  very  lowest  of  the  people  is  to  go  down  to  them.  This  the 
Salvation  Army  has  done,  and  hence  their  success.  What  was 
it  affected  these  people  ?  It  was  the  Army's  magnetic  touch." 
But  its  glory  is  that,  when  raised,  the  Army  sets  its  converts 
to  raise  others  ;  and,  again  quoting  Sir  Walter,  who  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  this  branch  of  the  Army's  operations,  "the 
names  of  the  converts  do  not  come  out  in  the  papers,  and  theyl 
get  no  honour  or  applause  or  wealth  ;  yet  they  are  beacon 
hghts  to  those  for  whom  they  labour." 

The  converted  criminal  becomes  the  agent,  at  the  gates  of 
the  prison,  of  the  Home  for  such.  The  orderly  of  a  Shelter 
becomes  a  sort  of  arm  of  help  to  the  Captain,  not  only  in 
maintaining  discipline,  but  in  reflecting  the  teaching  and  life 
of  the  .•\rmy.  The  gaffer  in  charge  of  a  section  of  work  in 
an  "Elevator"  (workshop)  was  probably  a  castaway  on  the  sea 
of  despair  but  a  few  months  ago. 

Here  is  surely  encouragement,  then,  for  every  section  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  one  of  whose  standing  difficulties  is 
the  finding  of  suitable  workers. 

Another  aspect  of  the  work  which  should  especially  com- 
mend itself  to  the  common  sense  of  the  community  is  its 
anti-coddling  methods  of  relieving  the  distressed.     This  was 

emphasised  the 
other  day  by 
Lieut. -Colonel 
M  c  Hardy, 
Chairman  of  the 
Prison  Commis- 
sioners for  Scot- 
land :  "It  has 
not  been  afraid 
to  use  the  stim- 
ulus to  refor- 
mation which 
Providence  has 
provided, 
namely,  the  de- 
sire for  food.  It 
has  said  to  these 
shelter — well,   here 


ON   THK   LAND  COLONY  AT  HADLEIGH 


unfortunate  people,  'You  want  food  and 
they  are,  but  you  must  work  for  them  ;  and  if  you  don't  know 
how  to  work,  we  will  teach  you.'  Such  principles,  combined 
with  a  broad  and  undenominational  Christianity,  have  produced 
results  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  all."  Similar 
testimonies  have,  been  given  by  eminent  people  in  such  diverse 
walks  of  life  as  Dean  Farrar  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  Sir  John 
Gorst  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  and  the 
late  Marquis  of  Queensberry. 

Then  the  organisation  by  which  the  network  of  relieving  and 
reforming  agencies  is  carried  on  is  permanently  established.  The 
City  and  Land  Colonies,  which  form  the  two  main  divisions  of  the 
scheme,  are  fully  equipped  with  Shelters,  Factories,  Metropoles, 
Labour  Bureaux,  Slum  Corps,  Investigation  Agencies,  Prison- 
gate  Brigades,  Receiving  and  Rescue  Homes,  Maternity  and  other 
Hospitals,Laundries, Knitting  Factories  (for  women),etc. ;  while  the 
Farm  Colony  at  Hadleigh,  on  which  are  500  souls,  with  capacity,  if 
funds  were  forthcoming,  for  a  very  large  population,  embraces 
large  brick-works,  market-gardening,  and  general  farming. 

Such  a  work  speaks  for  itself  It  is  lamentable,  however, 
that  General  Booth  finds  himself  at  the  commencement  of 
another  year  compelled  to  institute  an  Emergency  Fund,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  enable  him  to  wipe  off  a  debt  of  ^10,000,  which 
at  present  rests  upon  these  operations.  Most  heartily  do  we  pray 
that  his  appeal  will  be  successful.  Sir  John  Gorst,  speaking  a 
little  time  ago  on  this  work,  said  that  "  it  would  be  a  national 
misfortune  if  want  of  funds  should  prevent  its  being  carried  out 
to  the  end."  We  have  no  doubt  many  readers  of  The  British 
Monthly  share  that  feeling,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be 
prompted  to  send  an  acknowledgment  of  their  feelings  to 
Mrs.  Bramwell  Booth,  loi.  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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AN 


URGENT  APPEAL 

AND    A 

GENEROUS  OFFER. 

The  Funds  of  the  Darkest  England  Social  Scheme 
— the  Social  Work  of  the  Salvation  Army — have 
suffered  considerably  through  the  war  appeals  and 
the  large  sums  raised  to  meet  the  terrible  Famine 
in  India.  Despite  this,  we  iiave  not  yet  closed  one 
door  or  turned  away  one  needy  wanderer  from  our 
table.  But  the  possibility  of  being  compelled  to 
close  some  of  the  Social  Institutions,  simply  through 
lack  of  means  to  carry  them  on,  is  now  a  pressing 
one. 

THE  SUM  OF  £10,000 

IS 

IMMEDIATELY  REQUIRED 

to  avert  this,  towards  which  amount  a  friend  has 
generously  offered  to  give  ;^2,oco,  providing  the 
remaining  _;^8,ooo  is  given  or  promised  immediately. 

CAN  YOU  SEND 
US   ANY   HELP? 

We  have  between  five  and  si.x  thousand  persons 
of  the  Poor  and  Outcast  Classes  "under  our  care 
nightly,  in  this  country  alone,  and  the  percentage 
6f  permanently  successful  cases  is  most  gratifying. 
The  Work  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  affording 
every  one  an  opportunity  of  self-help,  and  is  in- 
creasingly meeting  with  the  approval  of  official 
bodies  and  those  interested  in  the  problem  of 
raising  the  "submerged  tenth." 

Reports  and  Balance  Sheets,  with  the  opinions 
of  many  eminent  persons  concerning  the  work,  will 
be  sent  on  application.  Please  address  help  to 
Mrs.  Booth,  ioi,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London, 
E.C.  Cheque*  and  P.O.'s  should  be  crossed  "  Bank 
of  England,  Law  Courts  Branch,"  and  made  payable 
to  William  Booth. 


Thr.    "  i-AI^TON"    l»  the   fllmplttml  Hlyto- 

graphic  f*eti,  «ii<f  <•  pralmed  hy  all  ir/io  if«e 

II.     1'ontplmt«f  pomt  paidf/br  Sj-,  ttinunleii  mnd  rhnmma 

Dept.  EJ.JeiDCipcnCompanp,  "^LL'Jorix" 

All    Kinds   Repaired. 


DR.  JOHN  WATSON'S  GREAT  WORK. 

Royal  8vo,  Cloth,  price  255.  net. 

The  Life  of  the  Master 


REV.   JOHN     WATSON,    M.A.,    D.D., 

AUTHOR    OF 

"BESIDE  THE  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH."  Etc. 
WITH    SIXTEEN     FULL-PAQE     ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY 

CORWIN    KNAPP    LINSON. 


London : 
HOUDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C 


PRESS  THE  BUTTON.  IT  LIGHTS! 


'  ^•-  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  I*ricr. 

nraTAMT  ELECTRIC  LISHT  when  and  wb«r*  yo«  want  It  Ho  wlr««,  no  micu.  iu<  aqwlda. 
HO  DAMOERt  InvxiDatle  round  the  house  !  Useful  for  Miiien.  FtuuiberstseekinK  kh*  leaksi.  Oil- 
men  and  nttirr^  \\n  ci  lUrt  where  matches  »re  danjcerousf.  Watchmen,  roticcmen  and  Soldiers.  Can 
he  I'ghtird  in  .1  Kcgof  Gunpowder  without  any  danger.  Illustrated  Caialonue  of  Portable  Electrical 
Nuvrltics  l>v  r*.'lurn.  ]\.\t  Free. 
Address.  -BrlUshKatoacop*  and  Blogrftph  Company.  Lt4.,  IS  A  19,  OtWlBdmUl  St .  London.  W 


RUPTURE, 

Genlieman,  cured  by  himself,  will  send  FREE  particulars  o( 

self-curative  treatment. 

PIf  ase  mention  "  British  Monthly,"  and  send  one  penny  stamp  to  the 

Secretary,  3,   Earl  Street,  Carlisle. 
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BETTER    THAN 
DRUGS 

for  headaches,  dizziness,  languor,  pains  in 
body  and  back,  and  all  liver  and  stomach 
disorders,   is    the    root   and    herb    extract 

^^  MOTHER 

Seigel's 

^^       CURATIVE 

Syrup 


Mrs.  M.  Sadler,  West  Mersea,  near 
Colchester,  says  : — "  For  years  I  suffered 
from  indigestion,  wind  on  the  stomach,  and 
costiveness.  In  the  morning  I  used  to 
get  up  feeling  tired  and  worried,  with  a 
sense  of  depression  and  want  of  vitality. 
Pain  round  the  heart  and  between  the 
shoulders  often  made  me  sick  and  faint. 
A  neighbour  advised  me  to  try  Mother 
Seigel's  Curative  Syrup,  and  now  I  am  all 
right.     It  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  me." 


27 

YEARS'  SUCCESS 

AS 

THE  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY  For. 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Influenza,  Whooping- 
Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c.,  | 

HAS  MADE 

j^   lung  Tonic 

1^     AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Important  Notice: 

SUBSTITUTION.— Ther,)  are  sn  mnnij 

imit'tt'irM  i<f  thii,  mircesuful,  and  therefore 

^  poptilar,  remedy  that  it  U  of  the  ul'moxt 

^-'f''"    importanre  yoxi    shmild    nse    t/ie  mord 

"OWBItlUGE"     when    hHy,n,j 

Lnng  J'lmir.  am!  TAKE  AO 

SUBSTITUTJU. 

Prepared  by 
i^W.T.  OWBRIDGE,  M  P,S.,  chomi.t,  Hull 

Sold  everywhere  in  bottles,  at 
lB.Hni.,-ii  UtJ.,  4d.  b(f.^  and  ll5 


COPTBtOBT. 


Things    Worth     Noting  | 

To  Dress  Economically. — The  Todd  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  II,  Edmund  Place,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C.,  is 
a  firm  which  no  lady  whose  dress  allowance  is  not  unlimited 
can  afford  to  ignore.  Their  "  Challenge  "  Skirt  at  1 5^.  <)d.  is 
a  capital  line,  and  represents  wonderful  value  for  money. 
Made  in  good  Vicuna  and  Serge  Cloths,  and  smartly  cut  and 
trimmed,  this  skirt  could  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  This 
firm  have  recently  issued  a  fashion  plate  giving  illustrations 
and  particulars  of  a  most  useful  selection  of  jackets,  capes, 
skirts,  and  underskirts,  at  most  reasonable  prices.  By  supplying 
customers  direct  from  the  factor)',  the  Todd  Manufacturing 
Company  are  enabled  to  furnish  garments  of  the  best  quality 
at  very  low  prices  ;  and  by  confining  their  efforts  to  the  pro- 
duction of  such  articles  of  dress  as  appeal  to  ladies  who  combine 
smartness  with  common  sense,  they  are  able  to  offer  to  their 
wide  circle  of  friends  a  most  useful  stock  of  goods,  and  the 
catalogues  which  they  issue  are  always  worthy  of  consultation. 

For  THE  Store-Cupboard.— Among  indispensable  articles 
for  the  store- cupboard  must  be  reckoned  "  Royal "  Baking 
Powder,  the  celebrated  preparation  of  Messrs.  Wright, 
Crossley  &  Co.,  Liverpool.  The  fact  that  this  is  of  British 
manufacture  should  ensure  for  it  a  trial,  and  a  practical  test 
will  convince  any  one  that  "  Royal  "  Baking  Powder  is  worthy 
of  very  high  praise,  possessing  the  qualities  of  purity  and  strength 
and  being  most  economical  in  use.  It  has  been  carefully 
experimented  upon,  with  the  most  successful  results,  by  Miss 
Lucas  and  the  teachers  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Cookery, 
and  Messrs.  Wright,  Crossley  &  Co.  will  forward  any  applicant 
a  book  of  recipes  gratis,  which  have  in  every  instance  been 
practically  tested,  and  will  be  found  very  useful,  as  they  have 
been  specially  written  by  experienced  and  trained  cooks  in 
connection  with  the  School,  and  recommended  as  being  the 
best  possible  way  of  using  the  powder.  Readers  of  The 
British  Monthly  should  make  a  point  of  writing  for  this. 
Manufacturers  of  the  "  Royal "  Baking  Powder,  Liverpool,  is 
sufficient  address. 

A  Factory  at  Niagara  Falls.— The  Shredded  Wheat 
Company  announce  that,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for 
their  Shredded  Wheat  "  Biscuits,"  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  erect  a  building  at  Niagara  Falls  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
8,cxx)  cases  of  50  packets  per  case.  This  factory  is  now  in 
operation,  and  the  demand  for  the  goods,  which  have  not  been 
in  stock  regularly  for  the  last  three  months  in  this  country,  can 
now  be  supplied.  The  preparation  and  the  nature  of  the 
Shredded  Wheat  Conservatoire  overlooking  the  Niagara  Falls 
at  this  magnificent  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are 
worthy  of  mention.  The  factory  building  is  463  feet  in  length, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  food  factories  in  the  world  under  one 
roof.  The  building  is  lighted,  heated,  and  operated  by  the 
power  generating  from  the  roaring  cataract  near  at  hand;  no 
lessthan  300  miles  of  electric  wires  have  been  laid  in  the  building; 
30,000  window  lights  are  used;  3,000  tons  of  steel,  and  at  a 
cost  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars.  Several  features  are  very 
unique,  and  are  worthy  of  special  attention.  The  restaurant, 
from  which  one  may  observe  the  factory  and  also  the  cooking 
and  preparation  of  the  menu,  is  situated  in  the  galleries,  and 
from  this  point  some  120  little  individual  lunch-tables  move 
automatically  to  and  fro,  carrying  the  lunches  as  ordered  by 
visitors,  and  controlled  by  electric  motors  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.  The  whole  pure  food  process  of  reducing  the  natural 
whole  wheat  grain  to  Shredded  Wheat  "Biscuits"  is  there 
observed  each  day  by  visitors  to  the  Falls,  and  at  the  same 
time  visitors  are  gratuitously  served  with  the  dainty  dishes, 
made  in  the  most  attractive  manner.  The  great  success  of 
the  Shredded  Wheat  Company  has  eijabled  an  enormous 
educational  work  for  girls  and  young  men  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  proprietors  most  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture,  and 
no  less  than  200  young  women  have  received  practical  educa- 
tion in  domestic  science  in  its  broadest  adaptations.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  Company  work  is  that  natural  foods 
make  possible  natural  conditions,  and  that  for  health  and 
happiness  a  revolution  is  necessary  in  what  we  eat.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  success  of  a  company  which  does  so 
much  for  practical   education,   which  latter  is  not   limited    to 
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outsiders,  but  is  also  extended  in  many  ways  to  the  employees. 
The  latter  are  given  two  hours  per  week  each  in  the  Company's 
time,  and  furnished  with  every  facility  for  baths  in  the  great 
marble  bath-rooms,  of  which  there  are  several  dozen  in  the 
conservatoire.  There  is  also  in  the  conservatoire  a  lecture-hall 
to  accommodate  a  thousand  persons,  and  from  the  roof  of  this 
immense  establishment  an  unsurpassed  view  may  be  obtained 
of  the  entire  country  round  about. 

Indigestion  and  its  Cure. — The  (iuy's  Tonic  Company, 
of  12,  Uuckingham  Palace  Road,  London,  S.W.,  have  just 
issued  a  booklet  entitled  "  Guy's  Manual,"  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  and  some  good  advice  as  to 
how  indigestion  may  be  cured.  This  booklet  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  a  postcard  at  12,  Uuckingham 
Palace  Road,  London,  S.W.,  and  those  who  suffer  from  indiges- 
tion and  the  many  complications  which  arise  from  it  should 
send  for  a  copy  and  carefully  peruse  it. 

Are  You  Fond  ok  Knittino? — Those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  knitting  should  send  to  Messrs.  Baldwin  &  Walker^ 
I,  Westcroft  Mills,  Halifax,  for  their  "Second  Book  of  Hows'' 
(price  4(j'.,  post  free  bd.).  It  is  a  suitable  companion  volume  to 
their  first  book,  which  was  published  last  year,  and  both  can  be 
obtained  post  free  for  iid.  These  books  are  printed  on  good 
strong  paper,  and  are  worth  more  than  double  the  very  small 
amount  they  ask  for  them.  The  instructions  are  so  simple  that 
the  veriest  tyro  in  knitting  could  follow  any  of  the  directions. 
There  are  instructions  for  over  fifty  different  articles— a  good 
many  of  them  are  quite  new,  and  make  very  suitable  gifts  for 
friends. 

An  Excellent  Plate  Powder. — Pohshing  silver  and 
keeping  plate  and  cutlery  in  proper  condition  for  the  table  has 
been  one  of  the  laborious  troubles  of  both  large  and  small  house- 
holds. Most  plate  powders  either  produced  but  a  poor  polish 
for  a  large  expenditure  of  labour  or  obtained  a  brilliant  result  at 
the  expense  of  the  article  experimented  on.  Heming's  Sirius 
Plate  Powder  is  one  of  the  few  ideal  preparations  for  the  purpose 
we  are  discussing.  By  its  use  silverware  is  kept  brightly 
polished  without  laborious  rubbing,  and  this  excellent  result  is 
attained  without  scratching  or  wearing  the  surface  of  the  most 
delicately  made  articles.  This  popular  plate  powder  is  the 
invention  of  a  leading  West  End  jeweller,  who  for  years 
experimented  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  powder  that  might  be 
safely  and  successfully  used  in  his  high-class  business.  The 
result  is  seen  in  Heming's  Sirius  Plate  Powder.  Used  in  the 
large  West  End  business,  the  powder  became  popular  amongst 
its  patrons.  Its  very  excellence  caused  a  steady  demand,  which 
finally  outgrew  the  capacity  of  the  business  around  which  it  was 
built.  The  inventor,  therefore,  decided  to  place  the  preparation 
before  the  public  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  identical  powder  is 
now  marketed  as  the  Sirius  Plate  Powder.  Its  undoubted  good 
qualities  are  of  course  ensuring  for  it  a  brisk  demand. 

The  American  Electrical  Novelty  Co.,  of  102, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C,  have  solved  the 
difficulty  of  producing  electric  light  by  means  of  a  dry  battery 
in  a  compact  and  convenient  form,  which  can  be  renewed  by 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  electrical  science.  Not  only 
have  they  used  their  invention  to  advantage  in  the  production 
of  surgical  and  other  useful  lamps,  but  have  applied  it  to  table 
decorations,  fancy  clocks,  etc.  To  these  latter  articles  the 
electric  light  forms  a  most  useful  addition  ;  the  old  and 
dangerous  way  of  striking  matches  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time 
while  in  bed  is  no  longer  necessary.  A  cord  attached  to  the 
"  Ever  Ready "  Clock  permits  one  to  switch  on  the  light 
without  getting  out  of  bed  ;  so  that  at  any  time  of  the  night  it 
is  possible  to  see  the  time  without  rising.  An  electric  reading 
lamp  should  prove  an  invaluable  article  for  the  library.  A 
slight  touch  produces  a  clear,  bright  light  ;  and  as  the  reflector  is 
movable,  it  can  be  instantly  adjusted  to  any  angle  to  suit  the 
reader.  To  assist  the  amateur  photographer,  this  firm  have 
produced  an  Electric  Ruby  Lamp.  This  can  be  packed  in  a 
valise  and  carried  with  safety,  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  carry 
a  cumbersome  lot  of  plate-holders.  With  the  Electric  Ruby 
Lamp  the  photographer  can  unload  and  reload  his  plate- 
holders  every  evening,  and  thus  he  may  carry  four  times  the 
number  of  plates  in  the  same  space. 
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the  Editor  of  THE  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Kovj, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  tvill  be  glad  to  receive  in  'cresting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  retui  n  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  tesponsib.'e  for  the  lelurn  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  April  20,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  April  2  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
publisJied  on  April  20,  antl  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Nnvsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 
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E  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers 
to   the   articles    in    this    number   on    Sir    Henry 


Campbell  -  Bannerman 
and  Mr.  Eugene  Stock. 
The  former  is  written 
by  a  distinguished 
Parliamentary  journa- 
list who  has  followed 
Sir  Henry's  career 
closely  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Mr. 
Eugene  Stock  is  per- 
haps the  most  influen- 
tial lay  worker  in  the 
Church  of  England. 
His  opinion  and  advice 
on  Mission  questions 
are  received  with  re- 
spect and  deference 
by  men  of  all  parties. 
■  Further,  he  has  a 
unique  historical 
knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject. We  feel  sure 
that  the  sketch  of  his 
career,  illustrated  with 
fresh  and  striking 
photographs,  will  be 
read  with  the  greatest 
interest.  The  illustra- 
tions of  the  article  on 
the  late  Dr.  Newman 
Hall  are  unique.  The 
other  articles  in  the 
number  are  equally 
striking. 


t'hato  I'y  liiiiton^   HUulii'itrn 


MR.   T.    I>.    RIIZKMA 


Dr.  John  Hustkr  has  now  Ijeen  six  months  in 
London,  and  the  King's  Weigh-House  Church  has  entered 
upon  a  new  epoch  under  his  ministry.  At  almost  every 
Sunday  morning  service  well  known  public  men  may  be 
seen  amongst  the  congregation.  On  a  recent  Sunday  the 
present  writer  sat  close  to  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  K.C.,  and 
heard  another  eminent  Liberal,  Mr.  Albert  Spicer,  read 
the  lessons.  Mr.  Spicer  is  a  lay  helper  of  whom  any 
clergyman  might  be  proud.  His  voice  is  low,  clear, 
and  musical,  and  his  manner  of  reading  shows  a  reverent 
familiarity  with  the  text  of  Scripture.  The  King's  Weigh- 
House  Church  is  now  well  filled  in  the  area  on  Sunday 
mornings,  and  there  are  usually  a  fair  number  of 
worshippers  in  the  gallery.  Among  the  hymn-writers 
from  whom  selections  are  frequently  made  are  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  T.  T.  Lynch.  Dr.  Hunter  has 
quickly  adapted  his  style  of  preaching  to  the  customs 
and  requirements  of  a  London  congregation.  His  sermons 
do  not  rush  along  in  a  swift  torrent  of  eloquence,  upon 
whose  bosom  the  hearer  is  borne  helplessly,  like  a  leaf. 
They  move  with  a  measured  stateliness,  and  might  be 
reported   almost   in   full   by  a   hearer  unacquainted   with 

shorthand.  A  feature 
of  Dr.  Hunter's 
preaching  is  his  happy 
art  of  quotation. 
Amongst  his  favourite 
poets  are  Browning 
and  Matthew  Arnold. 
^1^  Heoccasionallyrounds 

^B  i       off  a    paragraph    with 

^^  '      a    great    saying    from 

-^  St.  Augustine. 


Mr.  T.  p.  Ritzema, 
who  has  lately  come  to 
London  as  Manager  of 
the  Daily  News,  is  a 
devoted  Free  Method- 
ist layman.  As  might 
be  expected  from  his 
name,  he  is  of  foreign 
extraction,  though  his 
ancestors  have  lived 
on  Tyneside  for  several 
generations.  He  en 
tered  a  newspaper 
oflSce  when  little  more 
than  a  boy,  working  as 
a  compositor  for  the 
Shields  Gazette.  He 
won  his  spurs  as 
Managing  Editor  of 
the  North-Eastern 
Daily  Gasette,an  even- 
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ing  paper  owned  by  Sir  Hugh  Gilzean-Reid.  Mr.  Ritzema 
had  a  free  hand  on  this  paper,  and  made  it  one  of  the  finest 
newspaper  properties  in  the  North  of  England.  He  estab- 
lished the  Northern  Daily  Telegraph  of  Blackburn,  which 
has  now  a  sale  of  over  60,000  copies  daily.  Mr.  Ritzema 
also  established  the  Birmingham  Daily  Argus,  which  for 
several  years  exercised  a  powerful  Liberal  influence 
in  the  Chamberlain  area.  His  work  in  Birmingham 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Mr.  George  Cadbury,  who 
relies  on  Mr.  Ritzema  to  build  up  once  more  the  fortunes 


MR.  TIMOTHY  DAVIES,   L.C.C. 


of  the  Daily  News.  Perfect  sympathy  exists  between  pro- 
prietor and  manager,  each  recognising  in  the  other  a 
noble-hearted  Christian  man,  whose  supreme  desire  it  is 
to  carry  out  in  all  worldly  enterprises  the  teaching  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 


Primitive  Methodism  in  the  North  of  England  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  in  the  painfully  sudden  death  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Graydon  Graham,  at  Sunderland.  Mr. 
Graham  was  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and  had  been  in  the 
ministry  thirty  years.  He  had  "  travelled  "  at  Berwick, 
Gateshead,  Hartlepool,  Blyth  (twice),  Middlesbrough,  and 
Sunderland  (his  native  place).  Two  years  hence  he  should 
have  removed  to  London,  to  become  General  Secretary  of 
his  denomination.  At  the  forthcoming  Annual  Conference 
at  Hull  he  was  to  have  delivered  the  Hartley  lecture  on 
"  The  Sabbath  :  its  Grounds,  Obligations,  and  Benefits," 
and  all  but  the  last  few  pages  had  been  written.  Highly 
gifted,  a  capable  preacher,  and  a  diligent  administrator,  his 
ministry  was  a  source  of  blessing.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most  representative 
gatherings  of  Primitive  Methodists  ever  seen  in  the 
district. 

Mr.  Timothy  Davies,  L.C.C,  the  new  Mayor  of  Fulham, 
is  a  native  of  Carmarthenshire.  He  is  by  tradition  and 
conviction  a  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist,  and  has,  by  his 
advocacy  and  personal  generosity,  done  much  to  further  the 
remarkable  extension  work  of  that  denomination  in  London 
during  recent  years.  He  himself  is  a  member  and  active 
worker  of  the  Church  at  Walham  Green.  But  he  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  friend  of  all  Christian  activities  among 
the  various  denominations,  and  has  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  Temperance  reform  and  its  practical 
applications. 

Mr.  p.  W.  Clayden  Unitarian,  minister,  and  journalist, 
was  best  known  through  his  work  on  the  Daily  News. 
Brought  upas  a  Congregationalist,  he  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Martineau,  and  went  over  to  Unitarianism.  But  the 
interest  in  journalism  divided  in  his  mind  from  the 
beginning  the  interest  in  preaching.  He  held  pastorates 
at  Rochdale,  Nottingham,  and  elsewhere,  working  hard  all 
the  time  in  the  local  press.  He  was  brought  to  London  as 
leader  writer  for  the  Daily  News  on  the  recommendation 
of  Harriet  Martineau,  who  admired  the  staunch  Lii)eralism 
which  he  showed  through  the  American  War.  Asa  journa- 
list he  had  many  good  qualities.  Though  a  small  and 
spare  man,  he  was  wiry.  He  wrote  with  extraordinary 
fluency.  In  political  history  he  was  widely  read,  and  he 
had  a  fair  knowledge  of  general  literature.  Though  an 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  Liberalism,  he  could  not  write 
enthusiastically,  but  he  had  command  of  a  clear  style,  and 
he  always  knew  his  own  mind.  His  prose  books,  especially 
that  of  "  England  under  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  are  interesting 
to  read.  Among  the  many  changes  in  the  Daily  Nrn'S,  he 
held  his  place  till  the  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  as 
editor.  At  that  time  he  had  long  passed  the  allotted  span 
of  journalists,  but  he  was  more  willing,  if  possible,  to  work 
than  ever.  He  was  retained  as  a  contributor,  and  did  much 
of  the  reviewing  work,  not  brilliantly,   but  passably.     He 
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also  held  the  pastorate  for  years 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Kentish  Town,  and  to  the  last 
liked  an  invitation  to  preach. 
He  was  a  political  Dissenter 
of  a  decided  type;  but  of 
Evangelical  Nonconformity  he 
had  small  knowledge,  and  he 
showed  little  sympathy  with  its 
advocates.  Mr.  Clayden  was 
a  man  of  the  highest  character 
—  upright,  honourable,  and 
generous  to  a  degree. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  the 
historian,  was  a  remarkable 
example  of  a  man  whose  in- 
defatigable industry,  continued 
through  long  years  of  discour- 
agement, gains  its  reward  at  last.  He  took  a  high  degree 
at  Oxford,  but  on  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Irving,  he  became  an  Irvingite.  At  that  time  the  virtue  of 
tolerance  was  not  conspicuous  in  Oxford,  and  Clardiner 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  He  was  a  man  of  small 
means,  and  had  to  support  himself  by  teaching  and  writing 
popular  manuals.  Nevertheless,  he  would  not  slacken  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  great  scheme.  When  he  published  his 
first  two  volumes  they  were  coldly  received.  The  edition, 
small  as  it  was,  was  not  sold,  and  the  copies  had  to  be 
got  rid  of  in  remainders.  P'rom  critics  he  had  very  little 
encouragement,  but  as  time  went  on  his  immense  learning, 
his  spirit  of  moderation  and  caution,  his  strict  adherence 
to  his  own  conception  of  the  historian's  work,  won  him 
his  reward,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he 
was  recognised  as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
school  of  English  history.  Dr.  Gardiner  was  kindness 
itself.  He  could  scarcely  be  called  an  interesting  man. 
He  was  concentrated  on  one  theme.  In  all  that  lay  outside 
he  had  very  little  concern.  If  you  met  him,  he  would  tell 
you  the  year  on  which  he  was  engaged,  and  speak  about  that 


R.   GARDINER 


THE  WE.SI.EVAN  mini.sti:r.s  or  ijki.stoj:, 


and  care  for  nothing  else.  He 
left  the  Irvingite  Church,  after 
continuing  to  hold  office  in  it 
for  about  twenty  years,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  his  sub- 
sequent spiritual  history.  In 
the  British  Museum  his  (juaint, 
peculiar  figure  was  familiar  to 
all  the  regular  readers.  I'erhaps 
he  read  more  historical  pam- 
phlets than  any  other  man  who 
ever  lived. 


The  central  figure  in  the 
group  of  Bristol  Wesleyan 
ministers  is  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Rippon,  Chairman  of  the 
Bristol  and  Bath  District,  who 
was  appointed  at  the  last 
Conference  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Simon,  now 
Governor  of  the  Wesleyan  College,  Didsbury.  Mr.  Rippon's 
mother  was  closely  related  to  the  Rev.  W.  Clowes,  the 
founder  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  service  he  has  rendered  was  the 
crusade  he  led  against  social  vice  in  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
in  recent  years.  While  one  of  the  Douglas  ministers  he 
preached  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  morals  of  the  place. 
A  violent  agitation  was  raised  against  him,  and  for  a  time 
it  was  scarcely  safe  for  Mr.  Rippon  to  go  out  alone. 
However,  he  survived  the  abuse  and  accomplished  great 
good.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  Bishop.  Among 
other  ministers  in  the  group  may  be  mentioned  the  Rev. 
Sampson  Weaver,  who  is  distinguished  for  his  evangelistic 
gifts  ;  Rev.  J.  Forster  Holdsworth,  who  has  met  with  great 
success  as  a  pastor  and  missioner ;  Rev.  E.  A.  Evans  has 
sole  charge  of  the  l.angton  Street  Mission,  where  he  is 
doing  good  work  in  a  very  needy  district ;  Rev.  A.  H. 
Walker,  B  A.,  is  Financial  Secretary  of  the  district — he  is 
now  spending  a  second  term  of  three  years  in  this  city; 
Rev.  C.  E.  Wansbrough  is  Superintendent  of  the  Wesley 

Circuit,  and  pos- 
sesses a  consider- 
able collection  of 
Methodist  curios,  in- 
cluding rare  auto- 
graph letters  of 
Wesley  and  others. 
At  the  last  Bristol 
Synod  Mr.  Wans- 
brough preached  a 
special  sermon  in  the 
'•  old  room  "  in  the 
Horsefair,  which  is  so 
sacred  to  Methodists 
as  the  first  Methodist 
Chajiel  in  the  world. 


General  Max 
WELL,  the  Military 
Governor  of  Pretoria, 
has  beenjgreatly  in- 
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terested  in  the  work  done  in  the  Concentration  Camps 
by  four  distinguished  Quaker  ladies,  Mrs.  Rendel  Harris, 
Mrs.  King  Lewis,  Miss  Anna  Hogg,  and  Miss  Taylor. 
In  a  recent  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Friend  he  thanked 
these  ladies  for  their  unwearying  exertions,  and  said  that 
he  himself  had  learned  to  rely  on  their  judgment.  The 
Quaker  ladies  from  the  first  adopted  a  very  wise  policy 
towards  the  Boer  women.  Although,  as  imembers  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  they  are  on  principle  opposed  to  war, 
they  made  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  theirs  was  no 
political  mission.  They  devoted  their  time  partly  to  the 
distribution  of  material  comforts  and  partly  to  spiritual 
teaching.  Those  who  have  talked  with  Mrs.  King  Lewis 
(a  daughter  of  that  eminent  Congregational  minister,  the 
late  Dr.  John  Stoughton)  have  appreciated  her  sympathetic 
tenderness  towards  the  Boer  mothers,  who  are  far  more 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  attending  meetings  than  for 
the  gift  of  clothes  or  food.  There  is  nothing  mean  or 
mercenary  about  these  farmers'  wives  from  the  far  distant 
veldt.     They  accept  the  comforts  which  European  charity 


winning  the  confidence  of  the  children,  whose  happiest 
hours  are  spent  in  the  bright,  well-aired,  and  cheery  school- 
rooms. While  admitting  that  there  has  been  terrible 
suffering  in  the  camps,  Mrs.  King  Lewis  thinks  the  children 
have  now  far  better  chances  than  they  could  possibly  have 
enjoyed  on  their  own  home  farms,  and  she  believes  that 
amongst  the  younger  generation  the  traces  of  enmity  of 
England  are  fast  disappearing.  From  personal  know- 
ledge Mrs.  King  Lewis  praises  the  fairness  and  impartiality 
of  the  work  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Fawcett's  Committee. 


^IS^ 


LITTLE  NELL'S  CHURCH 

bestows  upon  them  ;  but  to  see  their  faces  light  up  with  real 
enjoyment  and  gratitude,  one  must  join  the  crowds  at  the 
close  of  a  religious  service.  The  Boer  women  are  naturally 
sociable  and  have  earnest  religious  instincts.  The  Dutch 
pastors  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
minister  to  them  in  the  camps  are,  as  a  rule,  kindly,  liberal- 
minded,  and  well-instructed  men,  who  do  their  utmost  to 
provide  the  refugees  with  as  many  bright  services  as  possible. 

The  Quaker  ladies  have  made  personal  enquiries  into 
the  distribution  of  medical  comforts  in  the  various  camps, 
and  they  agree  with  Mrs.  Fawcett's  Committee  that  there 
is  now  no  need  of  further  gifts  of  food  or  clothing.  The 
Government  is  doing  all  that  is  required  in  this  respect, 
and  gifts  of  money  should  be  applied  rather  to  the 
educational  funds.  Of  the  progress  made  by  Boer  boys 
and  girls  Mrs.  King  Lewis  speaks  with  hearty  satisfaction. 
She  has  visited  the  schools  in  most  of  the  Concentration 
Camps,  and  bears  testimony  to  the  intelligence  and  kind- 
liness of  the  teachers,  whether  men  or  women.  These 
instructors    have   succeeded    in   a    remarkable   degree   in 


The  church  atTong,  nearShifnal,  is  a  spacious  structure 
in  the  pointed  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  rood- 
loft,  or  screen,  is  nearly  perfect,  and  is  embellished  with 
much  fine  carving.  Within  the  area  of  the  tower  are  four 
superb  monuments,  with  recumbent  figures  on  altar  tombs, 
all.  of  alabaster,  in  memory  of  the  Pembroke  and  Vernon 
families.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  magnificent  tomb,  with 
the  full-length  figure  of  a  knight  and  his  lady,  in  memory 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  Stanley,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  dated  1576.  The  village  of  Tong 
is  of  interest  to  the  student  of  English  litera- 
ture, as  it  is  supposed  to  be  there  that  Little 
Nell  and  her  grandfather,  of  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop"  fame,  ended  their  earthly  days;  and  it 
was  to  the  church  that  Little  Nell  repaired 
daily. 

Gipsy  Smith's  Autobiography  is  now  in  its 
tenth  thousand — surely  a  remarkable  sale  for 
a  book  of  the  kind  in  three  months.  The 
demand  continues  strong  and  steady. 

Rkv.  J.  G.  Greenhough,  M.A.,  has  been 
in  rather  poor  health  since  his  return  from 
his  Australasian  tour.  His  endeavours  to  get 
through  the  pile  of  work  that  awaited  him  in 
England  have  overtaxed  his  energies. 

One  of  Newman  Hall's  great  aversions  was  late  dinners. 
He  considered  it  madness  to  starve  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  you  are  hard  at  work,  and  to  load  yourself  with 
food  just  before  going  to  bed. 


Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

We  have  received  a  great  many  interesting  photographs, 

with  accompanying  paragraphs,  and  we  have  much  pleasure 

in  awarding  the  First  Prize  of  One  Guinea  to— 

Mr.  H.  Walker, 

S,  Cheetham  Place, 

Cheetham  Hill, 

Manchester, 
for  a  photograph  of  "  Deane  Church." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded 
to  — 

Mrs.  Ernest  Elliot, 

I  r,  East  Castle  Street, 

Bridgnorth, 
for  a  photograph  of  "  Little  Nell's  Church." 
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Deank  Church  is  situated 
near  Bolton,  in  I^ncashire.  It 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  county,  and  is 
especially  interesting  to  the 
antiquarian.  It  was  in  this 
church  that  George  Marsh 
preached,  and  his  pulpit  is  still 
an  object  of  interest  to  the 
many  pilgrims  to  this  sacred 
shrine.  The  beautiful  cross 
shown  in  the  photograph  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
martyr,  and  bears  the  following 
inscription  :  "  In  memory  of 
George  Marsh,  martyr,  burned 
at  Chester,  April  24th,  1555." 
The  stone  which  forms  the  base 
of  the  cross  formerly  stood  on 
Deane  Moor,  and  it  is  said  that 
Marsh  spent  his  last  night  on  it. 

Mr.  Molyneaux,  Trade 
Manager  of  the  Religious  Tract 
and  Book  Society  of  Scotland, 
has  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  pneumonia  at  the  compara-  — artisans,  literary  men, 
tively  early  age  of  forty-eight.  He  was  an  Ulster  man,  and  thinkers,  and  domestic 
found  himself  at  home  in  Edinburgh.  As  a  business  man  he  back  upon  this  period 
showed  great  enterprise 
and  ability,  and  was 
well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  through  the 
whole  book-selling 
world.  Mr.  Molyneaux, 
under  a  somewhat  re- 
served manner,  had  a 
very  warm  Christian 
heart,  and  delighted 
to  engage  in  Church 
work.  He  was  an  elder 
in  Free  St.  George's, 
Edinburgh,  and  man- 
aged the  seat-letting— 
a  very  onerous  task  in 
a  congregation  where 
the  demand  for  seats 
is  far  greater  than  the 
supply.  In  this  busi- 
ness he  showed  won- 
derful tact.  He  had 
a  good  knowledge  of 
books,  and  was  always 
ready  to  advise  his 
customers.  Nothing 
pleased  him  more  than 
to  help  in  the  cir- 
culation of  worthy 
Christian  literature. 
His  minister,  Dr. 
Whyte,  said,  after  his 
death,  that  he  felt  in  p'"'"  'y  ^-  ''•"■">'  EJintmrgh 

|„-         ^      ,.    ,  THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN   MOLYNEAUX, 

losmg   Mr.  Molyneaux  Manager  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  or  Scotland 


he  had  lost  his  right  hand. 
What  higher  tribute  could  have 
been  paid? 

Mr.  Price  Huohes  was  for- 
bidden by  his  doctor,  much  to 
his  disappointment,  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Free  Church 
Council  at  Bradford.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  gettin;;  on  well,  but 
he  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  strain 
and  excitement  of  public  work. 
i$y  the  way,  it  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  in  the  days 
Ijefore  the  West  London  Wes- 
leyan  Mission,  Dr.  Newman 
Hall  conducted  afternoon  ser- 
vices in  St.  James's  Hall.  The 
expenses  were  borne  by  Samuel 
Morley  and  other  notable 
Nonconformists,  and  the  entire 
management  was  left  to  Dr. 
Hall.  The  services  were  at- 
tended by  people  of  all  classes 
Socialists,  High  Churchmen,  Free- 
servants.  Dr.  Hall  always  looked 
of  his  life  with  particular  pride 
and  satisfaction. 


Dr.  Clifford  has 
just  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  "The  Hous- 
ing of  the  Poor," 
marked  by  even  more 
than  his  usual  vigour, 
vividness,  and  elo- 
quence, full  of  facts, 
figures,and  logic  withal. 
He  emphasises  the 
religious  aspect  of  the 
question.  Every  con- 
version to  God  amongst 
the  poor  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Bring 
the  man  to  Christ 
and,  according  to  John 
Wesley,  he  wants  a 
better  coat ;  and,  we 
may  add,  he  will  want 
abetter  house,  and  his 
departure  from  the 
slum  world  will  reduce 
the  competition  in  that 
region,  lower  the  rents, 
and  increase  the  room 
for  those  who  are  left." 
Dr.  CliflTord  contends 
strongly  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  ground  rents. 
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The  Editor's  Letter^Box 


Lay  Worker  or  Minister? 

I  PRINT  the  following  letter,  as  it  represents  a  very  common 
difficulty.     I  have,  of  course,  left  out  anything  that  would 
fix  the  identity  of  the  writer  : 

Dear  Sir,— Your  replies  to  correspondents  in  The  British 
Monthly  suggest  my  troubling  you  on  a  point  or  two  on  which  niy 
mind  is  exercised.  I  have  not  much  time  for  reading,  but  shoukl  be 
glad  to  know  what  books  you  would  recommend  me,  and  also  whether 
you  would  recommend  me  to  think  seriously  of  giving  myself  up  to 
some  form  of  religious,  social,  or  philanthropic  work  entirely.  I  can 
only  give,  of  course,  general  information  about  myself,  and  I  suppose 
cannot  expect  more  than  a  general  answer  from  you  ;  and,  of  course, 
in  any  reply  published,  I  should  not  like  to  see  my  identity  disclosed. 
I  am  thirty-four  ;  am  now  a  teacher  of  technical  work,  handicrafts,  and 
science  in  a  secondary  school ;  been  teaching,  and  successful  at  it,  for 
al)OUt  ten  years  ;  previously  in  the  building  trade,  through  the  grades 
of  apprentice,  journeyman,  and  foreman;  educated  at  a  board  school, 
and  worked  fairly  hard  since  at  technical  subjects— no  languages  or 
classics,  no  theology  as  such.  Ancestry,  home  and  other  influences, 
inclination,  and  conviction,  under  God's  blessing,  have  made  and  kept 
me  His.  I  have  been  successful  for  several  years  as  leader  in  a  Men's 
Own  Meeting,  but  should  feel  at  a  loss  at  first  if  called  on  to  conduct 
an  adult  Bible  class  (should  require  books  and  study  for  that) ;  have 
been  in  office  in  Congregational  Church  some  time,  and  outside  school 
my  Church  is  perhaps  the  largest  thing  in  my  everyday  life  ;  am 
married,  no  family,  a  wife  helpful  and  sympathetic  in  all  I  undertake, 
and  a  Church-worker  herself  A  phrenologist,  without  any  knowledge 
of  me,  summed  up  my  abilities  as  suiting  me  for  "  religious  work, 
teaching,  or  journalism  ;  architecture  ;  good  ability  for  public  speaking, 
also  for  organising;  well  adapted  to  work  over  others."  I  have  not 
felt  the  journalistic  spark,  perhaps  dormant.  I  do  a  little  preaching, 
and  feel  at  home  at  it  if  well  prepared  ;  but  have  had  no  grounding, 
and  should  soon  run  dry,  I  expect.  I  can  safely  say  that  it  is  not  dis- 
content or  ambition  (in  a  worldly  sense)  that  prompts  my  thoughts. 
I  feel  that,  with  my  boys  and  young  men  at  school,  the  men's  meeting 
of  five  to  six  hundred  members,  the  Church  work,  etc.,  I  am  in  a 
"  large  place  "  ;  but  I  feel,  too,  that  if  it  is  God's  will,  it  is  also  mine 
to  devote  my  life  and  work  to  some  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  His 
servants  are  trying  to  work  out  the  prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  come."  So 
my  request  is— first,  your  advice  for  making  myself  a  fitter  instrument 
where  I  am  ;  second,  your  opinion  as  to  a  sphere  of  work  for  me  of 
more  religious  activity. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  things  I  know  is  that  so  many  men 
actively  engaged  in  business  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
Church.  In  London  I  have  the  pleasure  of  acquaintance,  and 
in  some  cases  friendship,  with  not  a  few  prominent  in  the 
publishing  and  printing  businesses,  and  very  successful  in  these, 
whose  whole  heart  is  in  Christian  work.  They  will  discuss  with 
pleasure  and  interest  the  affairs  of  their  own  trade  ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  know  them,  ask  them  about  their  Church.  Such  men 
often  discover  after  they  have  passed  their  first  youth  that 
they  have  a  gift  of  speech,  that  they  can  interest  an  audience, 
that  they  are  qualified  to  teach.  Then  comes  the  question 
whether  it  is  not  their  duty,  even  at  considerable  pecuniary 
sacrifice,  to  devote  their  whole  energies  to  Christian  work.  On 
the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  they  should  abide  in  their 
calling,  and  this  for  two  special  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
plain  that  the  nation  will  never  be  evangelised  by  paid  workers. 
No  matter  how  earnest,  how  able,  how  devoted  the  clergy  and 
ministers  may  be,  they  must  always  be  too  few  for  the  immense 
task.  Further,  while  firmly  believing  that  it  is  reasonable  that 
they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  by  the  Gospel,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  man  who  is  known  to  be  doing  the  work 
without  remuneration  of  any  kind  has  a  certain  advantage.  He 
cannot  be  suspected  of  self-seeking.  Working  men,  who  know 
what  work  means,  can  appreciate  the  layman  who  gives  his 
scanty  and  hardly  earned  leisure  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  is 
a  great  thing  for  a  Church  to  find  a  competent  leader,  a  man 
of  heart,  of  brains,  of  learning,  of  power,  of  entire  devotion. 
It  is  a  greater  thing  if  he  is  supported  by  a  band  of  strong, 
wise,  consecrated  men.  I  have  known  cases  where  the  minister 
has  been  comparatively  weak,  but  the  Church  has  remained 
strong  through  the  self-denying  labours  of  office-bearers  and 
members.  Nothing  compensates  for  the  want  of  them,  and, 
though  are  many,  there  is  room  for  many  more.  In  the  second 
place,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to  start  a  new  career  which 
involves  training  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  At  that  period  of 
life  the  power  of  acquisition  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  strong  by  any 
means  as  it  is  ten  or  fifteen  years  before.  To  get  the  full  benefit 
of  a  college  education,  a  man  should  not  begin  too  late.  There 
have  been  brilliant  exceptions,  but  the  rule  is  as  I  have  stated 
it.     A  man  should  be  in  full  possessjpfl  p/  Jto  .hest  faculties  at 


my  correspondent's  age  ;  but  youth  is  the  time  for  learning,  and 
he  is  no  longer,  in  the  strict  sense,  young.  In  order  to  judge  of 
particular  cases  one  should  know  the  man  ;  but,  founding  my 
conclusion  merely  on  the  letter,  I  should  advise  my  corre- 
spondent to  remain  where  he  is,  in  a  sphere  where  he  is 
manifestly  very  useful,  and  with  which  he  is  contented. 

But  I  must  not  neglect  his  first  request.  He  asks  for 
advice  to  help  him  in  making  himself  a  better  instrument 
where  he  is.  This  is  a  wise  and  righteous  desire.  Our 
Christian  laymen  could  make  their  excellent  service  far  more 
powerful  if  they  would  read  and  study  more  than  they  do. 
I  remember  writing  long  ago  in  the  British  Weekly  an  article 
arguing  why  lay  preachers  were  not  more  popular  and  suc- 
cessful, and  urging  them  to  undergo  a  course  of  study.  The 
late  Dr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  took  the  article  for  a  text 
in  his  next  address,  and  z^xe:  the  sanction  of  his  great 
authority  to  what  had  been  written.  There  are  many  lay 
preachers  in  this  country,  but  very  few  of  them  have  become 
distinguished  preachers.  Those  who  have  succeeded  and 
maintained  their  success  during  a  course  of  years  have 
generally,  perhaps,  been  hard  students.  One  example  is  the 
late  Mr.  W.  P.  Lockhart,  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Lockhart  was  a 
profound  theologian,  completely  master  of  a  great  theological 
system.  Nowadays,  happily,  there  are  many  helps  to  study. 
I  should  advise  my  correspondent  to  provide  himself  with 
some  of  these.  For  example,  the  "  Christian  Study  Manuals," 
edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Welsh  (Hodder  &  Stoughton  :  \s. 
each)  are  amazingly  cheap  and  very  clear.  Whoever  masters 
one  of  them  has  made  a  great  step  in  advance.  1  should 
advise  him  also  to  get  a  list  of  the  "  Bible-Class  Handbooks," 
published  by  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh.  They 
contain  many  masterly  books.  If  he  will  study  Dr.  Dods' 
Commentary  on  Genesis  in  that  series,  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson's 
Commentary  on  Hebrews,  he  will  be  better  equipped  than 
many  ministers.  By  far  the  best  popular  exposition  of  St. 
Paul's  teaching  that  has  ever  been  published  is  Dr.  Maclaren's 
Commentary  on  Colossians  in  the  Expositor's  Bible.  I  should 
also  recommend  Dr.  Denney's  "Studies  in  Theology"  (Hodder 
&  Stoughton  :  5.?.).  Many  more  books  might  be  added,  but  if 
my  correspondent  will  begin  with  these  and  master  these, 
he  will  find  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  resources  greatlj 
augmented  ;  and,  if  he  cares  to  ask  me  any  questions  after 
that,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  him  with  an  additional 
list. 

The  Christian  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
I  have  several  letters  asking  how,  on  the  principles  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  the  Christian  Interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament— that  is,  the  interpretation  practised  by  our  Lord 
and  His. Apostles— can  now  be  defended.  The  answer  is  that  it 
remains  where  it  was.  If  you  will  read  the  little  commentary 
on  Isaiah  published  in  Messrs.  Dent's  "Temple  Bible"  (\s.M.\ 
and  written  by  that  great  critic  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  you 
will  find  a  clear  statement  on  the  subject.  There  are  two 
questions  :  ( i )  What  was  meant  by  the  writer  at  the  time 
he  wrote?  (2)  What  do  his  words  mean  to  us?  The  Higher 
Criticism  tries  to  find  out  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
author  wrote,  and  the  meaning  of  his  words  to  his  contem- 
poraries. But  the  words  meant  more  than  the  speaker  could 
understand  or  than  the  generation  could  understand.  They  will 
mean  more  and  more  to  us  as  the  progress  of  efforts  develops 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  You  will  find  two  admirable  sermons  on 
the  subject  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "  City  Temple  Pulpit,"  by 
Dr.  Parker  (Hodder  &  Stoughton  :  y.  bd.).  From  one  of  these 
I  make  an  extract  :  "  Are  you  going  to  allow  that  passage  to  be 
taken  away  from  you  :  '  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son 
is  given:  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder'? 
Let  Him  in  ;  we  have  been  waiting  for  Him  ;  this  is  the  Son  for 
whom  we  have  been  tarrying,  who  shall  fill  up  all  the  spaces 
of  our  life  and  thought  and  desire,  and  bring  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Do  we  then  say  that  original  aid  did  not  apply  in  some 
limited  degree  to  an  historical  personage  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
Let  it  apply  it  some  degree  and  in  some  way  to  whom  it  may,  it 
can  only  receive  the  fulness  of  it§  meaning  when  it  arrives  at 
Bethlehem." 
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Mn  Eugene  Stock: 


THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY'S  HISTORIAN  AND  EDITOR 


Ar  the  close  of  the  first  volume  of  that  wonderful  ijook 
"The  History  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society," 
Mr.  Eugene  Stock  describes  the  Society's  Jubilee  in  1848. 
There  is  one  fact  in  connection  with  that  Jubilee  to  which  he 
makes  only  the  slightest  allusion.  As  all  his  friends  are  aware, 
the  last  subject  pn  which  Mr.  Stock  can  be  induced  to  con- 
verse or  write  is  that  of  his  own  personal  career.  Although 
he  is  one  of  the  best-known  public  men  in  London,  his 
biography  does  not  appear  in  JF/w's  IV/io,  and  in  the  long 
roll  of  dazzling  names  which  unfolds  itself  in  the  History,  that 
of  the  author  has  been 
studiously  omitted. 
Yet,  as  we  read  the 
record  of  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  realise  how 
the  Society  has  grown 
like  some  mighty  tree 
which  has  taken  deep 
root  and  filled  the 
land,  sending  out  her 
Iwughs  to  the  sea  and 
her  branches  to  the 
river,  the  fact  which 
interests  us  most  in 
connection  with  the 
Jubilee  is  that  Mr. 
Eugene  Stock,  as  a 
boy,  attended  the 
great  public  meeting 
at  Exeter  Hall,  and 
traces  his  love  for 
Missions  to  that  anni- 
versary. 

The  Rev.  Edward 
Bickersteth,  father  of 
the  late  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  has  described 
those  Jubilee  meetings 
as  "days  of  Heaven 
upon  earth."  Speak- 
ing as  they  did,  at  the 
close  of  the  troublous 
year  1848,  when 
thrones  were  shaken 
,and  Europe  was  in 
the  agonies  of  revolu- 
tion,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  Jubilee 

preachers  dwelt  on  the  everlasting  character  of  the  Gospel 
in  contrast  with  the  perishing  empires  of  time.  The  chief 
meeting  of  all  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall  on  November  2,  and 
it  was  there  that  the  boy  heard  Lord  Chichester,  an  eloquent 
and  spiritually  minded  peer,  who  referred  to  the  scattered 
bands  of  converts  as  "  bright  spots  in  the  midst  of  pagan 
darkness,  like  distant  watch-fires  in  a  starless  night."  Other 
speakers  were  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  a  strong  Church- 
man and  Tory,  but  a  devoted  friend  of  Missions ;  .Samuel 
Wilberforce,  Bi.shop  of  Oxford ;  John  Cunningham,  of 
Harrow  ;  and  several  brethren  from  the  Indian  field.  To 
move  the  last  resolution  arose  Edward  Bickersteth.  Mr. 
Stock's  descrii)tion  of  his  appearance  could  only  have  been 
written  by  an  eye-witness.     "  Seizing  the  platform  rail  with 
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both  hands,  he  burst  forth  in  accents  of  holy  and  ecstatic 
joy  which  none  who  heard  him  that  day  could  ever  forget. 
'Glory  be  to  God  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  scenes 
which  He  has  permitted  us  to  witness  during  the  last 
few  days.'  The  sijeech,  if  read  now,  seems  fragmentary 
and  lacking  in  p>oint,  but,  in  fact,  Mr.  Bickersteth  was 
overcome  by  his  emotion,  and  it  was  the  spirit,  rather 
than  the  matter,  of  what  he  said  that  was  remembered 
by  his  hearers." 

Another  remarkable  event  of  Mr.  Stock's  boyhood  was 

the  departure  of  Krapf, 
the  great  African  ex- 
plorer, who  was  the 
predecessor  of  Dr. 
Livingstone.  Krapf 
had  spent  his  furlough 
in  England,  and  on 
the  eve  of  starting 
again  to  "  walk  across 
Africa  with  an  um- 
brella," he  held  a 
valedictory  meeting  in 
the  Parochial  Schools 
at  Islington.  On  that 
occasion  Henry  Venn 
made  a  speech  which 
contained  a  glowing 
prophecy  of  the  future 
of  Africa.  His  words, 
as  we  read  them  now, 
have  the  ring  of  an 
inspired  utterance. 
Dr.  Krapfs  visit  to 
England  did  much  to 
stimulate  interest  in 
Missions.  Prince 
Albert  sent  for  him, 
and  entered  eagerly 
into  his  plans. 


Mr.  Stock  as  a  Sun' 
day-School  Worker 

Time  passed  on, 
and  Mr.  Eugene  Stock 
became  known  as  a 
worker  and  writer  for 
Sunday  schools.     As  a 


MR.   EUGENE  STOCK 


young  man  he  was  connected  with  St.  Thomas's,  Barnsbury, 
and  there  for  fourteen  years  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
school.  He  joined  the  Church  of  England  Sunday-School 
Institute,  an  excellent  society  founded  originally  by  Mr. 
Fleet,  who  still  .survives  at  the  great  age  of  ninety.  Mr. 
Stock  was  elected  to  the  Committee  of  the  Institute,  and 
his  first  published  writings  apj)eared  in  its  magazine.  From 
the  year  1865  onwards  he  was  a  regular  contributor,)  and 
his  "  Lessons  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord,"  which  were  after- 
wards published  in  .separate  form,  have  sold  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  They  introduced  an  entirely  new  method  in 
Sunday-school  teaching.  It  is  curious  to  look  back  on 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  "  .\ids  to  Teachers,"  with  their 
short,  dry  notes  and  bare  outlines  of  lessons.      Mr.  ^Stock 
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set  the  example  of  a  fuller,  richer,  and  more  instructive 
teaching,  based  upon  wide  theological  reading  and  know- 
ledge of  many  fields.  His  "  Lessons  on  the  Life  of  our 
Lord"  began  in  the  Church  Su7iday- School  Magazine  in 
Advent,  1869.  They  were  republished  in  two  volumes  in  1871. 
Mr.  Stock  urged  that  teachers  should  carefully  store  their 
minds  with  illustrative  matter,  remembering,  however,  that 
it  must  be  subordinate  to  one  great,  sacred  object.  The 
teacher,  in  bis  opinion,  ought  to  be  an  earnest  and  diligent 
student.  "  Once  interested  himself,  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  to  interest  his  class;  and  having  gained  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  scholars,  he  can  press  home,  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  successfully,  the  life-giving  message  of  the 
Gospel." 

The  two  volumes  of  "  Lessons  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  " 
have  been  adopted  by  Sunday  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
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world.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  they  have  found 
wide  acceptance,  and  on  visiting  Philadelphia  some  years 
ago,  Mr.  Stock  found  that  they  were  in  general  use  among 
teachers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  is 
sometimes  asked  by  teachers  at  the  present  day,  "  Why 
did  you  not  use  such  authorities  as  Plumptre,  Godet, 
Edersheim,  and  Westcott  ?  "  The  answer  is  that  the  works 
of  these  eminent  writers  had  not  appeared  when  the  Lessons 
were  written.  Mr.  Stock's  authorities  were  such  authors  as 
Stier,  Lange,  Alford,  and  Ellicott,  besides  many  miscel- 
laneous books.  Dr.  Hanna,  son-in-law  of  the  great 
Chalmers,  is  another  writer  to  whom  he  acknowledges 
indebtedness.  Archbishop  Trench,  the  Rev.  J.  Vaughan, 
of  Brighton,  Dr.  Thomson  (author  of  "  The  Land  and  the 
Book  " ),  and  Dr.  Macduff  are  amongst  the  many  writers 
laid  under  contribution.  Mr.  Stock  sometimes  wishes  he 
could  find  time  to  revise  the  volumes,  so  as  to  include  the 
most  recent  results  of  scholarship;  but  even  in  their  original 


form  they  are  an  invaluable  guide  and  manual  for  every 
Sunday-school  teacher  who  deals  with  the  Gospel  narrative. 
In  a  later  series  Mr.  Stock  was  helped  by  his  sister 
Miss  Sarah  Geraldina  Stock,  whose  name  became  almost 
as  well  known  as  his  own.  They  prepared  together  a 
volume  of  elementary  theology  for  children,  under  the  title 
"  Steps  to  Truth."  This  has  been  translated  into  several 
Indian  languages.  Dr.  J-  H.  Vincent,  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  most  noted  Methodist  Episcopal  Bishops,  the  founder  of 
the  International  Lessons  and  of  Chautauqua,  was  in  England 
in  1872,  and  called  on  Mr.  Stock  to  explain  his  scheme. 
After  mapping  out  his  idea  of  an  international  course,  he 
isked  Mr.  Stock  to  contribute  regularly  to  his  magazine. 
The  series  was  called  "  The  English  Teacher's  Notes." 
For  nine  years  Mr.  Stock  wrote  for  the  Sufiday-School 
Journal  of  America,  and  his  papers  in  that  magazine 
brought  him  interesting  correspondence  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  When  he  be- 
came too  busy  in  C.  M.  S.  work  to  continue 
his  contributions,  he  suggested  that  a  Wesleyan 
minister  should  take  his  place.  Bishop  Vincent 
replied  that  he  must  have  Mr.  or  Miss  Stock 
to  write  for  him,  and  the  series  was  continued 
by  the  gifted  sister. 

How  Mr.  Stock  joined  the  C.  M.  S. 

It  was  in   1873  that  the  C.  M.  S.  engaged 
its    present     Editorial    Secretary.      The    Rev. 
Henry    Venn,    whose    portrait    hangs    in    the 
Board-room,  and   also   above   the    fireplace  in 
Mr.   Stock's   private   sanctum,    held   for   thirty 
years   the   post   of   Honorary   Secretary.       He 
and   the  famous  Dr. .  Mullens,  of  the  London 
Missionary    Society,    were    the    most   eminent 
leaders   of   their    time    in    foreign    missionary 
work.     Mr.  Venn  died  in  January,  1873.     He 
was    succeeded   by   the    Rev.    Henry   Wright, 
who  held  the  post  for  only  eight  years.      Mr. 
Wright,    on   examining    the    periodicals   issued 
by    the    Society,    felt    that     this     department 
wanted    vivifying,     and    began    to    make    en- 
quiries as  to  how  it  could  be  done.     Through 
a  mutual  friend  he  heard   of  Mr.  Stock,  with 
whose  lesson  courses    he  was  already  familiar. 
In  June,   1873,    Mr.  Stock  was   appointed   ac- 
cordingly, and  for  a  time  was  almost  entirely 
busied  in  popularising  the  Society's  periodical 
literature.       His  first  room  was  a  small  apart- 
ment in  the  older  portion  of  the  building,  and 
there   his   earliest   duty  was   the   planning   of  the  Church 
Missionary  Gleaner,  the   first  number  of  which  appeared 
in  January,   1874.      This  excellent  magazine  paid  its  way 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  has  readers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.     The  older  magazine  of  the  Society,  the  Church 
Missionary  Intelligencer,    Mr.   Stock  now  personally  edits. 
It  dates  from  1849,  having  been  started  immediately  after 
the  Jubilee.      Its  first  editor  was  the  Rev.  J.  Ridgeway, 
father  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Kensington.     It  is  interest- 
ing to  examine  the  first  number  of  this  venerable  magazine, 
and  to  think  what  marvellous  advance  has  been  made  in    , 
geographical  knowledge  during  the  past  half-centuiy.     The 
number  contains  a  map  of  East  Africa,  a  singular  piece  of 
guesswork,  in  which  coast-lines  and  islands  are  distributed 
in  the   picturesque   confusion  of  ignorance.       East  Africa 
was   one   of  the   Society's   earliest   fields  of  labour.      In 
1849   there   were    two    German    missionaries    working   in 
that    region,     and    one    of    them,    Mr.    Rebmann,    while 
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taking  a  pedestrian  trip  of  300  miles  into  the  interior, 
saw  a  snow-capped  mountain,  and  mentioned  his  discovery 
of  Kihmanjaro  in  a  letter  to  the  Society.  Doubt  was 
thrown  upon  it,  for  the  home  geographers  asked  how 
there  could  possibly  be  a  snow-covered  mountain  so  near 
the  equator.  Mr.  Rebmann  was  right,  however,  and  his 
discovery  was  one  of  the  first  steps  in  our  knowledge  of 
tropical  Africa.  To  sceptics  who  suggested  that  what  he 
had  seen  was  a  cone  of  glittering  porphyry,  he  replied: 
"  I  was  brought  up  in  Switzerland,  and  if  I  do  not  know 
a  snow-mountain  when   I   see  one,  who  should  ? " 

It  is  worth  mentioning    that  during  its  first  fifty  years 
the    C.  M.    S.  employed  a  number  of  missionaries   from 
Switzerland  and  Germany.      Devoted  workers  came  from 
the    Basle    Mission.      At  the 
present  day  the    missionaries 
are  nearly  all  English,  though 
there  are  a  few  aged  Germans 
.still  on  the  staff. 

The  first  great  event  which 
happened  after  Mr.  Stock 
entered  the  C.  M.  S.  House 
was  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1873. 
This  news,  which  reached 
England  in  1874,  and  the 
[Mthetic  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  stirred  a  new 
solicitude  for  Central  Africa 
in  the  hearts  of  the  British 
people.  It  may  be  said  of 
Dr.  Livingstone  as  of  Sam- 
son, thai  "  the  dead  which 
he  slew  at  his  death  were 
more  than  they  which  he  slew- 
in  his  life." 

At  the  first  Committee 
meeting  Mr.  Stock  attended. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his   visit  to  Africa. 


He  had  1)een  sent  out  l)y  Mr. 
Glad.stone  to  put  down  the 
slave  trade  in  Zanziixir.  He 
described  his  visit  to  Knixii, 
where  he  had  found  Mr. 
Kcl)mann,  blind  and  broken, 
in  the  midst  of  his  handful 
of  converts,  surrounded  by 
dictionaries  and  grammars, 
toiling  feebly  at  his  linguistic 
work.  He  had  not  been 
home  for  thirty  years,  and 
was  content  to  live  in  a 
miserable  hut,  with  his  little 
community  of  Christians 
round  him.  In  1875  he 
was  persuaded  to  return  to 
England  under  the  care  of  a 
faithful  convert,  and  in  July 
of  that  year  was  received 
with  touching  sympathy  and 
respect  by  the  C.  M.  S.  Com- 
mittee. He  then  retired  to 
Kornthal,  in  Wiirtemberg, 
where  his  old  comrade  Krapf 
was  living.  Mr.  Stock  tells 
us  in  his  History  that  Krapf 
induced  an  excellent  widow  to  marry  the  blind  veteran,  and 
take  care  of  him,  and  he  died  in  peace  in  October,  1876. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  recommended  that  some  of  the  freed 
slaves  should  be  sent  to  the  C.  M.  S.  Mission  at  Mombasa, 
while  others  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Universities' 
Mission  at  Zanzibar. 

The  first  years  of  Mr.  Stock's  secretaryship  were  thus 
marked  by  a  decided  advance  in  the  African  field. 
Stanley's  letter  from  Uganda,  in  1875,  was  the  herald  of  the 
marvellous  Victoria  Nyanza  Mission,  in  many  respects  the 
most  wonderful  of  modern  times.  Not  long  after  the  letter 
was  published,  Alexander  Mackay  wrote  from  Berlin 
offering  his  services  to  the  Society.  Mr.  Stock  was  at  that 
time  one  of  the  youngest  officials  in  the  House.     It  did  not 
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fall  to  him  to  make  the  arrangements  with  Mackay,  l^ut  in 
after  years  they  corresponded  at  regular  intervals,  and 
Mackay's  letters  were  handed  over  by  Mr.  Stock  for  his 
biography. 

Amongst  the  events  which  have  given  a  stimulus  to 
Missions  in  later  years,  Mr.  Stock  mentions  first  the  death 
of  Bishop  Hannington,  and  the  publication  of  his  diary. 
In  his  journal  for  1881  Hannington  wrote  :  "  Went  to  East- 
bourne to  a  C.  M.  S.  Mission.  Holy  Communion  at  10 
a.m.  At  II  Mr.  Lombe  addressed  the  meeting.  He  is  a 
grand  man.  After  lunch,  at  which  I  thought  myself  happy 
to  be  near  Mr.  Lombe,  Mr.  Stock  spoke.  Clear  and  incisive. 
If  he  had  asked  me  to  go  out  I  should  have  said  'Yes.'  I 
long  to  offer  myself  to  go."  In  February,  1882,  James 
Hannington  was  accepted  for  Uganda.  He  was  an  Oxford 
man,  a  clergyman  of  eight  years'  experience,  a  preacher 
whose  country  church  was  crowded  with  people  from  the 
villages  for  miles  round,  and  a  born  traveller  and  naturalist. 
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He  became  ill  in  Africa,  and  was  obliged  to  return  in  1883. 
Having  recovered  his  health,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa.  He  sailed  for  his  diocese  on  November 
5th,  1884,  and  was  murdered  on  October  29th,  1885,  on 
his  way  to  Uganda.  His  Journal  was  received  in  England 
a  year  later.  It  was  a  small  Letts's  diary,  each  page  con- 
taining a  day's  entries,  written  with  such,  minuteness  that  a 
magnifying  glass  had  to  be  used  in  copying  them.  The  last 
words  he  wrote,  a  few  hours  before  the  murder,  were:  "  I  can 
hear  no  news,  but  was  held  up  by  the  30th  Psalm,  which 
came  with  great  power.  A  hyena  howled  near  me  last 
night,  smelling  a  sick  man  ;  but  I  hope  it  is  not  to  have  me 
yet."  The  Bishop  and  his  party  of  fifty  men  were 
surrounded  and  slain,  only  four  escaping.  It  was  Mackay 
who  sent  the  diary  home,  and  pages  of  the  microscopic 
writing  have  been  often  photographed.  Mackay  and 
Hannington  never  met,  though  each  shares  the  glory  of 
being  the  Apostle  of  Uganda. 

The  other  great  event  which  gave  an  impulse  to 
Missions  was  the  departure  of  Messrs.  Stanley  Smith  and 
Studd  with  their  companions  for  China  in   1885.      Extra- 


ordinary interest  was  aroused  by  the  announcement  that 
the  captain  of  the  Cambridge  eleven  and  the  stroke  oar 
of  the  Cambridge  boat  were  going  out  as  missionaries. 
This  remarkable  event  was  indirectly  the  fruit  of  Mr. 
Moody's  work,  for  Mr.  Studd's  father  had  been  converted 
at  Mr.  Moody's  mission  in  1875,  and  had  given  up 
worldly  pleasures  to  devote  himself  to  Christian  work. 

Of  all  the  missionaries  Mr.  Stock  has  met,  the 
greatest  he  thinks  was  Bishop  Valpy  French,  of  Lahore. 
He  was  known  amongst  the  natives  as  the  "  seven- 
tongued  man,"  but  in  reality  he  knew  more  than 
seven  languages.  Although  he  had  not  the  world-wide 
reputation  of  Moffat  and  Livingstone,  he  has  left  a  mark 
on  Indian  Missions  which  will  never  be  effaced.  As  a 
platform  speaker  he  was  unattractive,  but  as  a  scholarly 
thinker  and  organiser  there  was  no  one  to  rival  him.  He 
had  a  brilliant  Oxford  career,  and  the  work  which  lay 
nearest  his  heart  in  India  was  the  Lahore  College.     The 

dream  of  his  life  was  the 
conversion  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  in  his  old  age 
he  retired  to  Arabia,  in 
order  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  the  evangelisation 
of  Islam  ;  and  there  he 
died. 

Although  nominally 
Editorial  Secretary,  Mr. 
Stock,  as  the  senior  official 
of  the  C.  M.  S.,  is  its  chief 
representative  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  He  modestly 
minimises  his  own  labours, 
but  there  is  no  extravagance 
in  saying  that  in  each  fresh 
advance  his  wise  judgment 
has  proved  invaluable  to  his 
colleagues.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Gleaners' 
Union,  which  has  been  imi- 
tated by  so  many  of  the 
other  societies.  It  was  the 
first  of  those  leagues  for 
prayer  which  have  done  so 
much  to  kindle  and  keep 
alive  the  flame  of  Christian 
zeal.  The  only  earlier  association  of  the  kind  was  the 
Baptist  Society's  Young  Men's  Guild. 

During  his  visit  to  the  Colonies  in  1892  and  1895. 
Mr.  Stock  established  in  Australia,  Tasm.inia,  and  Canada 
missionary  organisations  affiliated  to  the  C.  M.  S.  These 
daughter  mission  leagues  have,  at  their  own  expense,  sent 
out  since  1892  no  fewer  than  seventy  missionaries. 

In  1892  and  1893  Mr.  Stock  visited  India  for  the 
Decennial  Missionary  Conference  at  Bombay.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Robert  Stewart,  who  was  martyred 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  terrible  Ku-cheng  massacre. 

The  Editorial  Secretary  has  been  in  America,  but  has 
never  yet  visited  China  or  South-  Africa.  Long  journeys 
are  rare  events  in  such  a  busy  life  as  his.  A  part  of  his 
summer  holiday  is  taken  at  Keswick,  where  he  has  been 
for  years  a  prominent  figure  at  the  Conventions.  One  of 
his  social  pleasures  is  the  monthly  gathering  at  which  the 
secretaries  of  most  of  the  London  missionary  societies  meet 
for  tea  and  conversation.  The  officials  of  the  Baptist, 
Wesleyan,  London  Missionary,  and  China  Inland  Societies 
meet  on  this  occasion  with  their  brothers  of  the  C.  M.  S. 
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The  Editorial  Secretary  may  usually  be  found  in  his 
office  on  the  second  floor  of  the  large  and  rambling  C.  M.  S. 
building.  Amongst  the  missionaries  whose  faces  look  down 
on  him  as  he  works  are  Robert  Moffat,  Bishop  Hill,  of 
West  Africa,  Bishop  Crowther,  and  Henry  Martyn.  During 
the  two  and  a  half  years  in  which  he  was  engaged  on  his 


have  cared  to  mention  at  Exeter  Hall.  He  spoke  of 
Duff,  Carey,  Livingstone,  Moffat,  but  there  was  not  a 
C.  M.  S.  man  among  them.  It  seemed  as  if  the  work 
of  C.  M.  S.  missionaries  was  not  so  much  to  seal  their 
teaching  by  death  as  to  labour  during  a  long  course  of 
patient  years.     Now  all  is  changed.     The  names  of  French, 
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great  History,  Mr.  Stock  came  to  town  only  on  three  days 
a  week,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  worked  at  his  home 
on  Haverstock  Hill.  The  house  is  filled  with  pictures  of 
missionaries,  mission  stations,  schools,  and  churches.  The 
garden  with  its  green  lawn  and  hawthorn  bushes  is  a  quiet 
resting-place  for  the  busy  Editor. 

Until  comparatively  recent  times  the  C.  M.  S.  owed 
little  to  great  names.  Before  the  death  of  Hannington 
there   was   no   missionary  that   the    popular   orator  would 


Hannington,  Mackay,  and  Robert  Stewart,  of  China,  have 
a  world-wide  celebrity. 

As  the  stranger  passes  out  of  the  sober  portals  in 
Salisbury  Square,  he  recalls  the  heroic  men  and  women 
whose  presence  once  made  the  house  a  true  Santa  Casa, 
and  to  his  mind's  eye  the  plain  entrance  is  carved  richly 
as  a  portal  at  Toledo  or  Santiago,  with  saints  and  con- 
fessors, apostles  and  martyrs. 

Jane  T.  Stoddart. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia  as  It  Is 


BY  MRS.  W,  M.  RAMSAY 


PHILADELPHIA,  like  Sardis,  iay  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
'I'molus,  the  modern  name  of  which  is  the  "  Boz 
Dagh,"  or  "  Snow  Mountain,"  a  name  bestowed  impartially 
by  the  Turks  upon  any  mountain  whose  peaks  are  high 
enough  to  retain  for  any  length  of  time  their  winter  caps  of 
snow.  The  two  places  were  less  than  thirty  miles  apart. 
Both  were  on  the  great  high-road  between  the  seaport 
Smyrna  and  the  inner  country,  as  both  are  now  on  the 
Smyrna  and  Cassaba  Railway,  which  follows  the  line  of  the 
old  road.  But,  unlike  Sardis,  "  whom  the  fates  have 
marked  to  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap,"  Philadelphia 
is,  and  has  always  been,  a  living  city,  in  spite  of  many 
vicissitudes  and  ups  and  downs  of  fortune.  The  history  of 
the  two  cities  offers  as  striking  a  contrast  as  their  present 
condition.  Among  the  Seven  Churches,  and  indeed  among 
the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  generally,  none  has  a  story  so  full 
of  interest — pathetic,  tragic,  and  heroic — as  Philadelphia. 

The  city  was  founded  between  189  and  138  B.C.,  and  was 
an  important  and  flourishing  place  when  the  message  in 
Revelation  was  written.  But  little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
its  social  condition  at  that  time,  and  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  condition  of  the  Church  beyond  what  is  revealed  by 
the  words  of  the  message.  The  messages  to  most  of  the 
Churches  contain  more  or  less  of  blame  and  reproach.  To 
the  Churches  in  Smyrna  and  in  Philadelphia  there  is  only 


praise,  comfort,  and  promise  of  final  success.  The  Church 
in  Philadelphia  is  praised  for  its  steadfastness  when  it  had 
"a  little  power,"  and  promised  help  in  the  hour  of  trial  that 
is  to  come  upon  the  whole  world.  A  door  has  been  opened 
to  it  that  none  can  shut.  It  is  urged  to  hold  fast  what  it 
has,  that  no  one  take  away  its  crown.  Its  later  history  shows 
how  nobly  it  fulfilled  its  early  promise. 

The  Church  in  Philadelphia  was  the  centre  of  Christianity 
in  the  district.  The  city  tecame  more  and  more  important 
during  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
as  the  city  increased  in  importance  and  power  the  Church 
also  continued  to  prosper.  But  the  time  of  prosperity 
passed  and  the  time  of  adversity  came — the  hour  of  trial 
that  was  to  come  upon  the  whole  world.  The  empire  had 
already  begun  to  degenerate  when,  in  1070,  the  Turkish 
invasion  began.  Three  centuries  of  struggle  followed  before 
the  last  Christian  town  in  Asia  Minor  surrendered  to  the 
Mohammedan  power.  That  town  was  Philadelphia.  The 
last  stronghold  of  Christianity  in  that  country  reconquered 
by  the  heathen,  it  held  out  against  siege  after  siege,  some- 
times reduced  to  absolute  starvation,  holding  fast  that 
which  it  had,  that  none  should  take  its  crown.  Its  physical 
position  was  one  of  great  strength.  It  stood  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Tmolus,  protected  on  either  side  by  a  wild,  deep 
gorge,  running  far  into  the  mountains  which  towered  behind 
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it,  bare  and  inaccessible ;  while  a  triple  wall,  extending  in  a 
semi-circle  from  one  gorge  to  the  other,  protected  it  in 
front.  But  at  last,  when  the  Seljuk  Dynasty  had  given 
place  to  the  Ottoman — the  dynasty  of  the  present  day — the 
heroic  city  fell  before  the  combined  power  of  the  Turkish 
and  "  Christian  "armies— the  latter  provided  by  the  cringing 
and  submissive  Byzantine  Emperor.  The  conquest  took 
place  some  time  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century; 
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the  exact  year  is  doubtful.  It  is  said  that  in  1403  the  town 
was  captured  by  Tamerlane,  who,  it  is  also  said,  built  a  wall 
of  corpses,  or  (as  some  say)  skulls,  to  show  his  contempt 
for  its  inadequate  walls  of  defence.  The  remains  of  Tamer 
lane's  walls  are  still  shown  to  visitors  who  wish  to  see  them  ! 
Tamerlane  was  a  very  mighty  Mongol  robber  and  raider, 
who  struck  at  Turk  and  Christian  alike ;  but  although  he 
and  his  armies  swept  the  whole  country  like  a  blight,  leaving 
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devastation  more  or  less  permanent  behind  them,  he  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  remained  long  in  one  place,  and  his 
possession  of  Philadelphia  was  only  temporary. 

In  the  year  1820  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arundell,  British  Chaplain 
at  Smyrna,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Seven  Churches,  and  in  writing 
of  Philadelphia  he  says  (p.  169) :  "The  Turkish  name,  Allah- 
Sher,  '  the  city  of  God,'  reminded  me  of  the  Psalmist : 
'  Beautiful  for  situation  is  Mount  Sion,'  etc.  There  is  an 
affecting  resemblance  in  the  present  condition  of  both  these 
once  highly  favoured  '  cities  of  God ' :  the  glory  of  the  temple 
is  departed  from  both  ;  and  although  the  candlestick  has 
never  been  removed  from  Philadelphia,  yet  it  emits  but  a 
glimmering  light,  for  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  trimmed  with 
the  pure  oil  of  the  sanctuary."  This  pleasing  reflection  has, 
unfortunately,  no  real  ground  in  fact,  being  founded  on  the 
writer's  initial  mistake  as  to  the  Turkish  name  for  Philadel- 
phia. Ala-Sheher,  not  Allah-Sheher — still  less  'Allah-Sher' 
— is  the  Turkish  name ;  and  it  does  not  mean  "  the  city  of 
God,"  but  the  "  spotted,"  or  "  mottled,"  city.  It  is  due  to  the 
appearance  of  the  hills  on  the  slopes  of  which  the  town  is 
built,  and  which  show  a  curious  mixture  of  colours — brown, 
red,  grey,  and  green — in  a  variety  of  tints.  From  the  train 
as  it  steams  up  the  valley  of  the  Kuzu-chai,  a  tributary  of 
the  Hermus,  and  before  the  railway  curves  towards  the 
mountains,  one  can  see  the  town,  with  its  marvellous  back- 
ground of  colour,  and  its  foreground  of  gardens  and  trees 
stretching  out  into  the  plain.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  If  the  name 
meant  "spotted  "in  the  sense  of  "polluted,"  it  would  still 
be  appropriate.  A  dirtier  place  even  in  Turkey  it  has  not 
been  my  lot  to  see.  Ala-Sheher  is  a  genuine  Turkish  town, 
"hall-marked"  by  filth,  squalor,  and  dilapidation.  As  you 
traverse  one  after  another  the  narrow,  dirty,  and  malodorous 
streets,  between  rows  of  tumble-down  houses,  picking  your 
steps  so  as  to  avoid  at  the  same  time  the  pitfalls  of  the 
broken  pavement  and  the  collections  of  festering  rubbish, 
you  begin  to  suspect  that  the  town  is  built  upon  an 
enormous  dunghill.  The  suspicion  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  the  farther  you  climb,  till,  on  the  hill  above  the 
town,  amid  rotting  rags,  straw,  bones,  and  other  unclassifi- 
able  refuse,  it  becomes  a  certainty.  This  at  least  describes 
my  own  feelings  on  reaching  the  point  in  question  after  a  toil- 
some climb  under  a  baking  noonday  sun.  A\e  would  fain 
have  sat  down  and  enjoyed  ourselves  musing  there  an  hour 
alone,  or  even  half  an  hour,  for  the  view  was  admirable,  and 
we  were  tired  ;  but  there  was  no  spot  available  for  such 
a  purpose.  One  must  climb  for  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  last  houses  of  the  town  to  get  beyond  the  dirt- 
line  and  reach  the  unpolluted  mountain-side.  Then  the 
town  lies  at  your  feet,  and  you  look  across  its  crowding 
house-tops  and  glittering  minarets,  its  semicircle  of  ruined 
wall,  its  trees  and  gardens,  the  long  line  of  railway  stretching 
away  into  the  distance  right  and  left,  the  shining  river,  to 
the  mountains  on  the  farther  side  of  the  valley. 

In  recent  years  the  railway  has  been  much  extended, 
but  for  a  good  many  years  Ala  Sheher  was  the  terminus, 
and  in  our  travels  it  had  more  than  once  been  our  final 
starting-point  for  the  interior.  But  it  was,  we  knew  (partly 
from  hearsay),  not  a  desirable  place  of  residence,  and  we 
had  not  been  tempted  to  make  a  particular  examination  of 
its  attractions,  until  a  request  from  the  Editor  of  The 
British  Monthly  altered  our  point  of  view,  and  we  arrived 
there  one  sunny  afternoon  last  summer,  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  long  enough  to  thoroughly  explore  the  scene. 

There  is  one  truly  delightful  spot  at  Ala-Sheher,  and 
that  is  the  railway  station.  It  is  outside  the  wall,  but 
yet   not   far  from   the    town.     Like  all  railway  stations  in 
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Asia  Minor,  it  is  neat,  substantial,  and  extremely  modern 
and  Western-looking.  Trees  grow  about  it  in  every  avail- 
able spot,  and  provide  a  kindly  shade  from  the  hot 
sunshine  for  the  casual  visitor,  as  well  as  for  the  permanent 
loafers  from  the  town.  People  who  have  (apparently) 
nothing  to  do  but  loaf  are  a  feature  of  Turkish  life 
everywhere,  but  a  particularly  conspicuous  one  at  the 
railway  stations.  A  fellow-feeling  for  such  loafers  lurks 
somewhere  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  There  is  to  me 
a  peculiar  attraction  about  a  railway  station— especially 
about  a  country  one,  and  more  especially  about  a  Turkish 
one.  If  I  lived  at  Ala-Sheher,  I  should  certainly  spend 
much  of  my  time  loafing  about  that  cliarming  station.  I 
know  by  experience  how  pleasant  it  is,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly nice  when  you  know  you  are  about  to  spend  a  night 
amid  the  "comforts"  of  the  "Spotted  City." 

On  the  afternoon  above  mentioned  we  had  just  alighted 
from  our  train,  and  finding,  to  our  disappointment,  that 
our  old  and  kind  friend  the  station-master  was  absent 
on  business,  had  sauntered  out  of  the  station,  and  were 
remarking  a  forlorn  and  dismal-looking  edifice,  which 
appeared  to  be  uninhabited,  and  wondering  whether  it 
could  be  the  new  "  hotel "  of  which  we  had  heard 
rumours,  when  we  were  accosted  by  a  Greek  of  engaging 
appearance  with  an  offer  of  accommodation  during  our 
stay.  He  proved  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  "  hotel "  in 
question.  The  khans,  or  native  inns,  of  Ala-Sheher  have 
a  reputation  for  dirt  and  discomfort,  which  experience  had 
taught  us  was  not  entirely  without  foundation;  the  "hotel" 
looked  quite  as  uninviting  as  any  khan  we  had  seen,  and 
we  eyed  the  hotel-keeper  rather  askance,  in  spite  of  his 


engaging  looks.  Perhaps  he  read  our  thoughts,  for  he 
hastened  to  explain  that  the  accommodation  he  offered 
was  not  in  his  hotel  but  in  his  private  house.  He  had, 
he  said,  seen  at  once  from  our  appearance  that  the  hotel 
was  not  a  suitable  place  for  such  guests,  and  therefore 
his  house  and  all  it  contained  were  at  our  disposal.  We 
thanked  him  and  accepted  his  offer.  His  house  was 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  looked  no 
better  outside  than  its  neighbours  ;  but  inside  it  was 
roomy  and  well  furnished.  His  household  consisted  of 
his  wife,  two  children,  his  mother  (who,  in  true  Oriental 
fashion,  was  evidently  the  head  of  the  house),  a  sister, 
and  several  "  orphan  "  relatives  of  both  sexes  and  various 
ages- — a  typical  Oriental  household.  The  food  provided 
for  us  was  good,  well  cooked,  and  neatly  served.  At 
night  our  beds  were  spread  on  the  floor,  my  husband's 
and  mine  in  the  best  room,  which  was  thickly  carpeted, 
our  boy's  in  a  carpetless  room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hall.  We  had  observed,  on  entering  the  house,  that 
the  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  were  of  wood,  and  realised 
that  we  had  not  evaded  the  evils  that  await  the  European 
traveller  in  a  Turkish  khan  to  fly  to  others  that  we  knew 
not  of.  We  knew  only  too  well  what  the  night  would 
bring  forth  from  those  clean  and  innocent-looking  walls. 
I  will  only  add  that  our  anticipations  fell  considerably 
short  of  the  reality. 

Although  the  buildings  of  Ala-Sheher  contain  many 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  these  are  so  fragmentary  as  to 
be  of  Httle  interest.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  single 
stones,  or  pieces  of  stones,  and  fragments  of  columns.  In 
the  higher  part  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval 
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castle.  The  ruins  of  the 
so-called  Church  of  St.  John 
(or  .St.  James)  are  not  those 
of  a  church  but  of  some 
other  building. 

An  expression  used  by 
Gibbon  when  writing  of  Phila- 
delphia has  led  to  an  in- 
teresting error  on  the  part 
of  many  travellers,  including 
the  Mr.  Arundell  mentioned 
above,  who  in  the  account 
of  his  visit  to  Philadelphia 
quotes  the  passage  in  question. 
He  says  (p.  i74f-):  "'I'he 
following  testimony  from  the 
author  of  '  'I'he  Decline  and 

Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire '  to  the  truth  of  the  prophecy 
'I  will  keep  thee  in  the  hour  of  temptation,'  is  as  valuable 
as  remarkable.  '  At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by 
the  Emperor,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her 
valiant  citizens  defended  their  religion  and  freedom  above 
fourscore  years,  and  at  length  capitulated  with  the  proudest 
of  the  Ottomans  in  1390.  Among  the  Greek  colonies  and 
churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still  erect — a  column  in 
a  scene  of  ruins.'  "  Gibbon's  expression,  derived  from  the 
words  in  Revelation,  is  most  obviously  metaphorical ;  but 
it  has  set  many  travellers  looking  for  the  column  at 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Arundell  himself  not  only  sought  it, 
but  found  it!  He  says  (p.  170),  speaking  of  the  modern 
church  :  "  A  single  pillar,  evidently  belonging  to  a  much 
earlier  structure,  reminded  me  of  the  reward  of  victory 
promised  to  the  faithful  member  of  the  Church  of  Phila- 
delphia :  '  Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in 
the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  no  more  go  out  :  and 
I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name 
of  the  city  of  my  God,'  "  etc. 

Interest  in  Philadelphia  as  it  is  to-day  does  not  centre  in 
its  relics  of  antiquity,  for — whatever  future  research  may 
reveal — there  is  little  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  there  in  the 
meantime.  What  is  really  interesting  is  the  tenacity  of 
life  that  Philadelphian  Christianity  has  shown  and  is 
showing,  almost,  one  might  say,  in  spite  of  fate.  With 
the    Mohammedan    conquest   the    Mohammedan    religion 
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was  forced  upon  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  ;  but  Chris- 
tianity, although  cru.ihed,  was 
evidently  far  from  l)eing 
killed.  The  germ  remained, 
ready  to  blo.ssom  into  life 
on  the  first  favourable  op|M3r- 
tunity.  In  spite  of  all  its 
past  misfortunes  and  present 
hindrances,  the  Christian 
element  in  Philadelphia  re- 
mains and  is  increasing ;  while 
for  years  the  Mohammedan 
population  has  been  steadily, 
if  slowly,  diminishing.  Eighty 
years  ago  the  Christians 
were  reported  to  be  only 
one-tenth  of  the  population ;  now  they  are  almost  one- 
third.  Among  them  education  is  developing  rapidly,  and 
so  is  trade.  The  railway — that  great  civiliser  of  modem 
times — is  helping  to  carry  Western  civilisation  (often  in  a 
somewhat  crude  form)  to  the  larger  towns  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  Philadelphia  is  getting  its  share.  The  bazaars  of 
Ala-Sheher  are  full  of  goods  of  European  manufacture, 
both  woven  stuffs  and  hardware;  in  fact,  I  searched 
them  in  vain  for  some  stuff  of  native  make.  At  last, 
with  the  help  of  our  host's  mother,  I  found  what  I  wanted 
— woven  by  some  Greek  women  in  their  own  houses, 
and  not  intended  for  sale.  We  were  less  fortunate  in 
our  search  for  anything  beautiful,  quaint,  or  interesting  in 
the  town  of  which  to  make  photographs.  For  hours  we 
wandered  about  the  streets  in  vain.  Perhaps  the  unpleasing 
experiences  of  the  night  caused  us  to  regard  things  with  a 
jaundiced  eye  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  we  went  from  end  to 
end  of  the  city,  and,  like  Smectymnuus,  found  all  barren. 

To  readers  of  The  British  Monthly  who  intend  to  visit 
Philadelphia  I  would  say  :  Be  sure  to  drink  water  from  the 
mineral  springs.  Those  springs  were  famous  throughout 
antiquity,  and  are  now  used  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  ever. 
Recently  some  enterprising  person  has  taken  to  bottling 
the  waler,  and  it  is  largely  used  in  Smyrna  and  elsewhere. 
It  has  a  pleasant  taste,  not  unlike  Seltzer.  Also :  Do  not 
omit  to  eat  of  a  seductive  Turkish  sweetmeat  called  "halva," 
for  which  Ala-Sheher  is  renowned. 
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For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  man  travelling  into  a 
far  country,  who  called  his  own  servants,  and  delivered  unto 
them  his  goods. — Matt.  xxv.  14. 

BY  the  kingdom  of  heaven  do  not  understand  the 
future  and  invisible  state.  Understand  rather  the 
Church  of  God  as  it  is  seen  upon  the  earth,  and  the  whole 
scheme  and  system  of  things  as  represented  especially  in 
the  person  and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  hardly 
any  expression  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  has  so  wide  a 
signification  as  this  expression,  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Wc  can,  therefore,  at  best  but  give  a  general  idea  of  what 
it  purports  to  comprehend.  According  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  this  parable,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a 
man  travelling  into  a  far  country.     Looking  at  the  scheme 


of  things  that  is  round  about  us,  and  of  which  we  ourselves 
form  a  part,  what  is  more  evident  than  that  the  great 
Master  seems  to  be  a  long  way  off?  So  much  so  that 
many  men  ask,  "  Where  is  He  ?  "  and  some  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  He  has  any  existence  at  all.  It  is  not  un- 
frequently  questioned  whether  there  be  a  divine  administra- 
tion of  affairs.  Jesus  Christ  anticifxited  all  these  objections 
when  he  represented  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  man 
travelling  into  a  far  country.  The  side  of  the  apparent 
divine  absence  was  not  forgotten  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
and  holy  Teacher  of  mankind.  He  knew  that  in  the 
thinking  of  man  there  would  come  up  a  suspicion  that 
if  God  really  did  exist,  and  did  really  govern  the  affairs 
of  life.  He  would,  now  and  again  at  least,  present  Himself 
personally  amongst  the  subjects  of  His  crown.     TTierefore, 
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in  anticipation  of  this  difficulty,  with  infinite  beauty  he 
represented  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  having  that  side 
upon  it  which  we  may  call  the  side  of  divine  absence  from 
the  affairs  of  men.  It  appears  that  the  man  represented  in 
the  text  called  his  own  servants  and  delivered  unto  them 
his  goods.  It  seems  as  if  God  had  done  this  unto  us.  He 
has  delivered  unto  us  great  bounty— immeasurable,  price- 
less property  ;  and  He  has,  as  it  were,  turned  His  back  upon 
us,  and  gone  a  long  way  from  the  scene  of  our  activities. 
He  has  dehvered  unto  us  His  sunshine  and  His  living  air, 
health  and  reason  and  energy,  and  this  manifold  power 
which  we  enjoy  and  possess.  These-  are  the  "  goods  "  of 
God.  Jesus  Christ  here  teaches  us  that  we  have  nothing 
that  we  have  not  received  Whatever  we  hold  in  our 
right  hand,  we  hold  as  part  of  the  property  of  God.  We 
are  servants,  not  masters  ;  representatives,  not  principals. 
And  we  ought  the  more  keenly  to  realise  our  stewardship 
and  representativeness,  because  the  God  whom  we  repre- 
sent is  in  "a  far  country."  Every  man  amongst  us  has 
some  of  the  "goods"  of  God;  he  himself  is  part  of  the 
divine  treasury  ;  and  as  for  the  things  that  are  round  about 
him,  they  are  given  to  him  for  his  use  and  enjoyment,  that 
he  may  increase  them  and  return  them  to  the  great  Giver 
with  addition.  This  is  the  great  purpose  of  life.  Things 
are  not  given  to  us  to  waste  ;  they  are  given  to  us  with  a 
specific  object  on  the  part  of  the  Giver.  We  may  receive 
them  with  coldness  and  indifference,  as  if  they  terminated 
in  themselves ;  or  we  may  see  the  divine  purpose  running 
all  through  these  things,  and  respond  to  its  presence 
and  its  claims.  Let  us  clearly  understand  that  it  is  open 
to  a  man,  if  he  be  so  disposed,  to  live  blindly  and  deafly, 
and  to  see  nothing  beyond  the  common  horizon  that 
apparently  bounds  things.  He  may  so  live,  if  he  be  dis- 
posed. Man  can  animalise  himself  He  can  live  away 
from  light,  and  from  openness,  and  from  healthful  activity, 
towards  darkness  and  secrecy  and  death  ! 


And  unto  one  he  gave  five  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to 
another  one ;  to  every  man  according  to  his  several  ability; 
and  straightivay  took  his  journey. — Matt.  xxv.  15. 

Here  is  the  great  principle  of  divine  sovereignty. 
Almighty  God  does  not  start  every  man  in  life  upon  the 
same  line,  with  the  same  advantages  and  endowments. 
He  deals  out  His  bounties  as  it  pleaseth  Him,  and  none 
can  stay  His  hand,  or  justly  say  unto  Him,  "What  doest 
Thou?"  He  is  Lord  !  The  throne  is  His,  and  He  does 
as  He  pleases  among  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the 
children  of  men.  To  one  man  He  gave  five  talents,  to 
another  two,  and  to  another  one.  Here  is  distribution 
upon  the  principle  of  sovereignty.  He  did  not  ask  each 
man,  "  What  will  you  have  ?  "  There  are  some  things  He 
does  not  leave  to  the  judgment  of  men  ;  He  settles  them 
for  us.  He  puts  us  into  certain  positions,  and  invests  us 
with  certain  responsibilities,  without  consulting  our  will  at 
all.  What  holds  good  with  individual  life  holds  good  also 
with  nations.  To  one  nation  God  has  given  five  talents,  to 
another  two,  to  another  one.  We  do  not  find  the  same 
light  of  civilisation  around  the  whole  globe.  One  land  is 
in  darkness  and  in  bondage,  ignorant,  enslaved,  hardly 
above  the  level  of  beasthood  ;  and  upon  another  nation 
there  shines  almost  infinite  glory,  as  if  God,  in  some  great 
act  of  partiality,  had  concentrated  His  love  upon  that 
specific  empire.  These  are  matters  of  fact.  Keason  about 
them  as  we  may,  there  stands  the  fact  that  each  man  has 


his  special  endowment,  each  nation  its  special  privilege. 
In  these  allotments  we  find  the  sovereignty  of  the  divine 
administration.  It  is  well.  If  we  lay  hold  of  that  doctrine 
of  divine  sovereignty  aright,  it  will  give  us  rest  in  the  midst 
of  all  tumult  and  din  and  chaos  of  the  present  scene. 
More,  it  will  make  us  magnanimous  in  our  view  of  one 
another ;  it  will  make  us  mutually  loving,  truthful,  admiring, 
helpful.  Has  my  brother  five  talents  ?  The  Master  gave 
them  to  him.  Have  I  two  ?  I  hold  them  from  the  same 
Lord.  Hast  thou  one  ?  Thou  art  a  servant  in  the  same 
empire.  We  did  not  give  ourselves  these  talents ;  the 
Lord  is  the  distributor.  He  sits  above  all,  and  He  does 
as  seemeth  good  in  His  sight.  A  right  apprehension, 
therefore,  of  this  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  settles  the 
affairs  of  man  upon  a  solid  basis,  gives  us  a  right  and  noble 
view  of  one  another,  and  delivers  us  from  those  petty 
vexations  which  otherwise  would  torment  and  torture  our 
very  life.  Shall  a  man  boast  who  has  many  talents  ?  Why 
should  he  boa.st  ?  Does  he  not  expose  himself  to  the 
retort,  "'What  hast  thou,  that  thou  hast  not  received?"  Is 
it  an  easy  thing  to  hold  many  talents  ?  It  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  things.  We  say  of  some  men,  who  may 
appear  to  us  to  be  gifted  with  many  advantages  and  to  have 
almost  the  honour  of  genius  resting  upon  them,  "  What  a 
beautiful  and  sunny  life  must  theirs  be  !  What  enjoyments 
are  open  to  them  that  are  not  available  to  us  !  Did  we 
possess  their  advantages,  and  stand  upon  their  eminences, 
our  life  would  be  lighted  with  sunshine,  and  there  should 
be  in  us  nor  darkness,  nor  pain,  nor  sorrow."  In  so 
talking  we  know  not  what  we  say.  'I'he  man  who  has  most 
talents,  and  realises  the  fact  most  clearly,  and  responds  to 
its  claims  most  honestly,  is  the  man  who  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  sharpest  pain,  who  carries  daily  a  crushing 
burden  ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  sensibility  is  he  exposed 
to  manifold  suffering,  to  much  self-examination  and,  it  may 
be,  self-torture. 

There  is,  then,  not  only  a  distribution  of  talents,  but 
there  is  a  distribution  of  pains  and  enjoyments  proportioned 
to  our  lot  in  life.  So  that  things  are  more  level  and  more 
equal  than  from  some  points  of  view  they  may  appear  to 
be.  We  speak  of  the  inequalities  of  life ;  we  murmur 
because  we  are  not  all  upon  an  equal  line.  When  all 
things  are  measured  and  summed  up,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  more  equality  of  life,  more  equality  of  enjoyment 
and  of  suffering,  than  in  some  of  our  superficial  moments 
we  have  supposed  to  exist. 

The  sovereign,  having  distributed  the  gifts,  took  his 
journey  into  a  far  country.  There  is  a  time  to  retire,  1 
and  to  leave  men  to  work  out  the  mission  and  purpose 
of  their  life.  There  is  a  possibility  of  God  making  Himself 
to  be  felt  too  near.  Herein  is  the  grace  and  wisdom  of 
God  :  that  He  appears  to  be  a  long  way  off;  that  He  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  work  out  what  He  has  put  within 
us ;  that  He  develops  in  us  strength  and  purpose  and 
individuality  by  apparent  withdrawment  from  the  im- 
mediate scene  of  our  ministry ;  that  He  is  not  always 
overpowering  us  by  His  presence  and  dazzling  us  by  excess 
of  light.  He  withdraws,  as  it  were — withdraws  in  the 
sense  of  relieving  us  of  that  terribleness  of  His  presence  with 
which  He  might  visit  us,  though  in  His  withdrawal  He  is 
as  near  as  ever  in  all  that  is  tender  in  care,  in  all  that 
is  pathetic  in  sympathy,  in  all  that  is  helpful  in  wisdom 
and  in  strength.  Here,  then,  we  have  things  apparently 
left  to  themselves.  The  King  has  come  down ;  He  has 
called  His  servants  together ;  He  has  made  distribution  of 
His  gifts  ;  now  He  is  withdrawn,  and  things  are  left  to  work 
out  their  own  law.  1 
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BELMONT  CASTLE,   bIR   UliNRV   CAMPIJliLL-BANNEKMAN'S   HOUifc   IN    PfcRTH.SHlkt 

Sir  Henry  Campbell^Bannerman* 

BY  ALEXANDER  MACKINTOSH. 


LORD  ROSEBERY'S  father,  Lord  Dalmeny,  repre- 
sented in  several  Parliaments  the  constituency  which 
returns  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  Conservative  has  sat  for  the  Stirling 
Burghs  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  There  have,  how- 
ever, been  Liberals  of  varied  types,  and  contests  between 
these  took  place  now  and  again.  At  a  bye-election  in  April, 
1868,  while  the  franchise  was  still  limited,  "Mr.  Henry 
Campbell  "  stood  against  another  Liberal,  Mr.  John  Ramsay. 
The  latter  received  565  votes,  and  his  opponent,  known  to 
the  present  generation  by  a  double  name,  fell  short  of  that 
number  by  71.  There  was  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Shaw  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Ramsay's  election  agent  at 
Dunfermline,  and  one  of  "  C.-B.'s  "  best  friends  to-day  did 
his  utmost  as  a  solicitor's  apprentice  to  prevent  his  return 
four-and-thirty  years  ago.  Radical  candidate  and  office-boy 
'have  lived  to  serve  together  as  trustees  of  a  princely  bene- 
faction by  Dunfermline's  wealthiest  son. 

Although  Mr.  Campbell  was  defeated  in  April,  r868, 
he  did  not  wait  long.  In  that  month  Mr.  Gladstone  carried 
his  first  resolution  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  Disraeli  appealed  to  the  country  in  November, 
when  every  borough  hou.seholderhad  a  vote.  Mr.  Campbell 
stood  again  for  the  Stirling  Burghs,  and  this  time  he  ousted 
the  Whig  by  a  majority  of  2,201  to  1,682.  This  has  been 
his  only  constituency.  In  good  political  times  and  bad, 
it  has  remained  faithful  to  the  young  man  who  at  the  end 
of  1868  gained  a  popular  election.  He  is  now  "  the  father  " 
of  the  Scottish  members,  none  of  his  colleagues  having 
nearly  so  long  an  unbroken  Parliamentary  connection  with 
the  North  Country.  It  was  in  1880  that  his  brother,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  Scottish  Conservatives,  was  first  elected. 


Political  differences  in  the  Campbell  family  did  not  begin 
with  the  present  generation.  Two  brothers,  James  and 
William,  set  up  a  draper's  shop  in  the  east  end  of  Glasgow 
early  last  century,  and  they  prospered  so  greatly  that  in 
course  of  time  they  established  a  wholesale  soft  goods  ware- 
house in  the  city,  one  acquiring  the  property  of  Stracathro, 
in  Forfarshire,  and  the  other  TuUiechewan,  in  Dumbarton- 
shire. James  was  a  Conservative,  William  was  a  Liberal ; 
James  remained  in  the  Auld  Kirk  at  the  Disruption,  William 
came  out.  James  became  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  knighted,  and  his  two  sons  now  sit  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  elder  of  these,  James 
Alexander  Campbell,  after  leaving  Glasgow  University,  went 
into  the  business.  From  this  he  retired  in  1876,  and  four 
years  later  he  was  elected  the  member  for  his  own  University 
and  that  of  Aberdeen.  Although  a  staunch  Conservative, 
Mr.  Campbell  has  rarely  spoken,  except  on  Church  and 
educational  questions.  A  canny  man,  with  shrewd,  kindly 
face  and  unobtrusive  manners,  he  is  respected  by  the 
members  who  know  him,  and  they  would  not  l)e  surprised 
if  some  day  he  became  Lord  Stracathro. 

Henry  Campbell,  the  younger  son  of  Sir  James,  went 
from  Glasgow  University  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
There  he  graduated  B.A.  1858,  M.A.  1861.  He  was 
only  thirty-two  when  he  entered  Parliament  in  1868.  In. 
that  year  Lord  Rosebery  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  still  in  business,  Mr.  Balfour  had  just  gone 
to  Trinity  College,  Mr.  John  Morley,  author  of  "  Edmund 
Burke :  an  Historical  Study,"  had  become  editor  of  the 
Fortnighlly  Revinv,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  Historicus,  had  been  elected  for  the  city  of  Oxford. 
It  was  the  lieginning  of  the  great  Gladstonian  era. 
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From  his  earliest  Parliamentary  days  Mr.  Henry 
Campbell  was  a  keen  Radical.  A  student  of  Hansard 
may  be  surprised  by  his  advocacy  of  views  so  far  in  advance 
of  those  held  by  many  colleagues.  In  1869  the  member 
for  the  Stirling  Burghs  seconded  an  amendment  by  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair  to  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  endowed  schools 
in  Scotland.  As  the  measure  was  permissive,  it  failed  to 
satisfy  the  Radicals,  but  they  did  not  prevail.  A  notable 
speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  on  the 
University  Tests  Bill,  in  the  summer  of  1869.  He  shocked 
men  like  Mr.   Beresford  Hope   by  his   blunt  advocacy  of 


SIR  HENRY  ADIJRKSSING  THK  FAMOUS  MEETING  AT  THE  REFORM  CLUB  AT  WHICH 
A  RENEWED  VOTE  OF  CONFIDENCE  IN  HIM  WAS  PASSED  UNANIMOUSLY 


of   great    historical    interest,    but    its   interest   was   mainly 
historical. 

Some    of    Mr.     Henry     Campbell's    sentiments    were 
obnoxious   to    the    Scottish   Whigs.      For    instance,    in    a 
debate   on   the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  hypothec  (distress 
for  rent)  in  Scotland,  he  expressed  regret  that  the  House 
had  not  heard  the  opinion  of  a  tenant  farmer.     "All  those 
who  had  spoken,"  he  said,  "were  landlords,  and  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  well  informed  as  to  the  feelings  of  tenants." 
Such  a  sentiment  was  regarded  as  revolutionary  by  land- 
lords, who  knew  what  was  good  for  the  farmers  better  than 
the  tenants  knew  themselves.     In  the 
same  session,   before  his  membership 
was   a    year  old,    Mr.    Campbell    took 
advantage    of   the    Parochial    Schools 
(Scotland)    Bill    to    move    an   amend- 
ment in  favour  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance.     "  Build    as    many    schools   as 
you  like,"  he   said,   "and   provide  as 
many   schoolmasters   as   you    choose ; 
but  if  you  have  not  the  power  to  take 
those    children    to  the  schools,  it  will 
be  useless."     The  amendment  was  not 
insisted  upon.     Mr.  Campbell  proved 
himself    still    further    in    advance    of 
the  general  opinion  of  Scottish  mem- 
bers   in     1870,    when    he     submitted 
a   resolution   declaring  that  the   prin- 
ciple   of  representation    ought    to    be 
applied      to      the      government      and 
financial    administration    of    counties. 
One  of  the  reasons   he   gave   for   the 
change    displeased    the    Whigs    more 
than  the  actual  proposal.      It  would, 
he   observed,  do  more  than  anything 
else    "  to    take    from    individuals    the 
exaggerated   conventional    importance 
which  was  attached  to  the  possession 
of    large   quantities   of  land."      Even 
the  Liberal  Home  Secretary  protested 
against    his    scheme    as    designed    to 
parcel    out    the     whole    country    into 
municipal   districts.      That   which    he 
feared  has   been  done ;   but   in    1870 
the    motion   of   the    member   for   the 
Stirling  Burghs  was  rejected  in  a  very 
thin    House.      What   was    Radicalism 
yesterday  is  Toryism  to-morrow. 

The  earliest  speeches  of  "  C.-B.," 
like  his  latest,  are  interesting  to  read.  They  are  in  careful 
literary  style.  "  C.-B.'s  "  oratorical  manner  is  stiff— the  words 
come  with  difficulty  ;  but  when  they  come  they  are  apt  and 
well  arranged.  One  who  has  heard  him  addressing  his 
constituents  has  been  impressed  by  the  perfection  of  his 
sentences.     Few  Parliamentary  speeches  are  less  slipshod. 


the  infusion  of  new  blood.  "We  wish,"  said  the  Scottish 
Radical,  "to  see  the  [English]  Universities  thrown  alto- 
gether open  to  the  nation."  His  speech  was  contrasted 
unfavourably  with  the  more  moderate  views  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  eldest  son,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone,  who  had 
entered  Parliament  a  few  years  previously.     Mr.  Campbell 

declared  that  the  learning  at  the  Universities  was  not  very  From  the  first  Mr.  Henry  Campbell's  speeches  were  phrased 
sound,  and  the  religion  was  not  very  learned.  "  Religious  carefully,  with  now  and  then  a  literary  allusion.  They  were 
trammg,  he  remarked,  "  was  better  received  at  home  and  obviously  the  product  of  a  reading  man,  with  a  knowledge 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life."  Dr.  Paley's  "Evidences  of  of  the  world,  and  with  touches  of  humour  which  were  caustic 
Christianity     had   been  referred  to  as  a  text-book.      Mr.      rather  than  sparkling 

Campbell  did  not  think  the  book  very  suitable.      It  was.  It  was  in  187.  that  Mr.  Henry  Campbell  became  Mr. 

he   said,   a   work    undoubtedly   of  the   highest   merit  and      Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.     He  assumed  the  additional 
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name  under  the  will  of  his  mother's  brother,  Henry  Hanner- 
man,  a  Manchester  merchant,  the  member  for  the  Stirhng 
liurghs  adding  thereby  to  his  patrimony  and  succeeding 
to  an  estate  in  Kent.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  set  the 
fashion  in  making  fun  of  double  names.  He  professed 
to  treat  them  as  a  badge  of  mediocrity.  When  he  in- 
dulged in  the  gibe  he  could  not  have  been  thinking  of 
politicians  of  the  rank  of  the  Hicks-Beaches.  "  C.-I3." 
has  given  proof  of  uncommon  abilities;  but  political 
wags  have  continued  to  .see  in  his  double  name  the 
badge  of  a  politician  who  faces  both  ways,  and  even 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  jocularly  expressed  the  hope  that 
if  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  should  become  a  peer  he 
woulil  take  the  title 
of  Lord  Bannerman 
and  not  of  Viscount 
Campbell. 

Office  came 
quicker  to  "C.-B." 
than  to  most  men. 
He  had  beeh  only 
three  years  in  Par- 
liament when  he  was 
appointed  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  War 
Office,  then  under 
the  able  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Card- 
well.  His  official 
life  began  earlier 
than  that  of  any 
other  occupant  of 
the  front  Opposition 
bench.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  did  not 
receive  the  post  of 
Solicitor-General  till 
a  couple  of  years 
after  the  hard- 
headed  young  Scots- 
man obtained  the 
office  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Lord 
Stanley.  The 
Financial  Secretary's 

^duties,  however,  did  not  provide  him  with  opportunities  of 
distinction  in  debate  ;  he  had  merely,  as  a  rule,  to  answer 
a  few  questions  in  the  course  of  the  session. 

In  the  Disraeli  Parliament  of  1874-80  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  played  an  inconspicuous  part.  He  was  subject 
to  the  discipline  of  the  front  Opposition  bench,  first  under 
Mr  Gladstone,  and  then  under  Lord  Hartington.  Perhaps 
sometimes  he  envied  the  freedom  of  men  like  the  rising 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  His  speeches  were  almost  entirely  on 
army  and  Scottish  subjects,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
being  on  the  Bill  to  abolish  patronage  in  the  (-hurch  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  treated  this  measure 
with  disdain.  He  described  it  as  a  mere  political  device 
to  strengthen  the  Established  Church  at  the  cost  of  the 
other  Presbyterian  bodies,  and  expressed  the  suspicion  that 
it  was  intended  to  checkmate  the  movement  for  the  union 
of  the   Free  and   United  Presbyterian   Churches.      Some 
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doubt  had  been  expressed  as  lo  the  real  cause  of  the 
Disruption  of  1843.  The  opinion  of  the  mcml)cr  for  the 
Stirling  Burghs  was  that  the  Free  Church  went  out  on 
the  higher  grounds  of  spiritual  independence,  and  that 
patronage  was  only  the  overt  occasion  of  disruption. 

There  were  no  sensational  sjirings  in  his  career.  Pro- 
motion was  sure  but  slow.  When  Mr.  Glad.stone  formed 
the  Government  of  1880,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  returned 
to  a  subordinate  post  at  the  War  Office,  and  from  i88a 
to  1884  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  In  Ijoth 
departments  his  duties  were  increased  by  the  operations 
in  Egypt ;  but  the  first  prominent  apppintment  of  the 
future  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  that  of  Chief  Secretary 

for  Ireland.  He 
was  the  fourth  oc- 
cupant of  that  post 
in  the  1880  Parlia- 
ment It  had 
broken  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster's  reputation ; 
it  had  cost  Lord 
Frederick  Caven- 
dish his  life  ;  it  had 
crushed  the  spirit  of 
Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan  and  turned 
his  hair  grey. 
"C.-B."  entered  it 
with  sang-froid. 
What  Mr.  Parnell 
thought  of  him  has 
been  placed  on  re- 
cord. "  I  daresay," 
admitted  the  Irish 
chief  in  after  years, 
"  he  is  a  very  good 
fellow,  and  as  an 
Irish  Secretary  he 
left  things  alone — a 
sensible  thing  for  an 
Irish  Secretary." 

"Sand-bag"  was 
the  memorable 
epithet  applied  by 
the  Nationalists  to 
the  new  Secretary.  Member  after  member  got  up  on 
November  4,  1884,  and  attacked  his  administration  and 
himself.  Mr.  Forster  would  have  thundered  in  reply ;  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  might  have  appealed  to  the  instincts  of 
a  gentleman.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  sat  with  a  smile 
on  his  round  face  and  said  nothing.  His  attitude  re- 
minded Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  of  a  military  book  which  he 
had  been  reading.  When  iron,  steel,  and  stone  failed  in 
certain  military  operations,  resort  was  made  to  sand-bags, 
because  they  were  solid  and  impenetrable.  So  "  T.  P." 
likened  the  new  Secretary  to  a  sand-bag  in  political  war. 
fare.  The  epithet  was  not  resented.  Indeed,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  said  that  no  man  was  more  likely  than  his  col- 
le-igue  to  show  the  quality  of  a  sandbag  in  receiving  Mr. 
O'Connor's  barbs. 

This  proved  true.      \\'here  sensitive  secretaries  failed, 
the  stolid  Scotchman  succeeded.      His  "attempt  to  govern 
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Ireland  by  Scotch  jokes"  irritated  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr. 
William  O'Brien  found  his  "  goodhumour  and  self  com- 
placency annoying  "  ;  but  he  went  on  in  his  own  way,  quite 
courteous  and  quite  impenetrable,  and,  as  Mr.  Parnell  ad- 
mitted in  a  railway  conversation  with  Lord  Ribblesdale, 
"  no  impression  could  ever  be  made  on  him."  Gradually 
the  Irish  learned  to  respect  and  even  to  like  the  Secretary. 

Whether  his  conversion  were  sudden  or  not,  he  adopted 
the  new  Home  Rule  faith  and  became  Secretary  for  War 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  short-lived  Cabinet  of  1886.  He  held 
the  post  for  only  about  six  months.  Thereafter  the 
Liberals  had  six  lean  years,  during  which  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  was  overshadowed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  prin- 
cipal lieutenants,  Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
His  shrewdness,  pluck,  and  humour,  combined  with  wealth, 
gave  him  a  desirable  position,  and  admirers  said  he  might 
do  anything  if  he  were  not  lethargic.  Whatever  weakness 
might  have  been  in  that  "  if,"  he  took  comparatively  little 
part  in  coercion  controversy. 

In  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  administration  of  1892  "C.-B." 
resumed  the  Secretaryship  for  War,  returning  to  the  de- 
partment where  he  had  passed  a  great  part  of  his  official 
career,  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  post  under  Lord 
Rosebery.  An  observer,  writing  at  the  end  of  1892, 
remarked  :  "  If  he  could  only  be  induced  to  become  a 
vegetarian  and  to  read  only  one  French  novel  a  month, 
he  might  depose  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  become 
famous  in  history  as  the  man  who  created  the  modern 
British  army."  He  deposed  the  Duke,  but  he  did  not 
re-create  the  army.  His  official  career  was  cut  short  at 
a  critical  stage,  because  the  House  of  Commons  considered 
he  had  not  made  sufficient  provision  for  powder.  While 
the  Unionists  were  cheering  the  result  of  the  cordite 
division,  a  word  or  two  passed  between  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  the  War  Minister.  The  latter  closed  his 
despatch  box  with  a  look  of  relief,  supply  was  postponed, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  Government  decided  to  resign. 
So  anxious  was  Lord  Rosebery's  successor  to  make  a 
change  at  the  War  Office  that  he  sent  a  private  secretary 
to  "  C.-B."  to  request  his  seals  of  office.  It  was  surmised 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  haste  was  due  to  a  fear  that  the 
outgoing  Minister  might  make  a  parting  gift  of  the 
Commandership-in-Chief  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller.  Lord 
Wolseley  was  the  choice  of  the  new  Government.  Any- 
how, the  retiring  Secretary  preferred  to  surrender  his  seals 
into  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign ;  his  friends  resented  the 
slight  offered  to  him;  and  from  Queen  Victoria,  in  1895,  he 
received  his  G.C.B. 

The  popularity  of  "C.-B."  had  been  revealed  a  little 
before  this  time,  when  Mr.  Speaker  Peel  retired.  Sir 
Henry  surprised  his  friends  with  a  wish  to  succeed  to  the 
chair.  The  Unionists,  then  in  a  minority,  were  willing  to 
concur  in  his  appointment,  as  they  considered  him  to  be  a 
man  of  fair,  impartial  mind ;  but  his  colleagues  could  not 
spare  him,  and  he  sacrificed  his  own  inclinations  to  the 
interests  of  the  Party.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
began  to  be  named  by  his  initials.  One  of  his  colleagues, 
talking  to  the  writer  of  this  article  in  the  Lobby,  alluded  to 
"C.-B."  "Who  is  that?"  queried  the  writer;  whereupon 
the  statesman  smiled  and  explained.  For  shortness 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  called  "C.-B."  by  his  colleagues 
before  the  contraction  became  popular. 

For  several  years  Sir  Henry  "C.-B.,"  G.C.B.,  prepared 


for  a  greater  role  by  playing  the  part  of  Scottish  Liberal 
leader.  His  countrymen  on  the  Opposition  side  followed 
him,  admired  him,  and  almost  loved  him.  At  one  time^ 
when  they  were  disagreeing  on  some  subject  connected  with 
grants,  they  assembled  not  in  a  Committee-room  but  in 
their  leader's  house.  "How  did  you  get  on?"  one  of 
them  was  asked.  "  Oh !  "  he  said,  "  we  had  a  cup  of  tea 
with  Lady  'C.-B.'  and  forgot  our  differences."  Whea 
Scottish  Liberal  members  agree,  the  political  prospect  is 
indeed  promising. 

"  Well,  'Enery  Bannerman,"  said  William  Harcourt,  the 
outgoing  butler  to  the  new  man,  in  the  language  of  Punch, 
"  so  you've  took  the  place,  'ave  you  ?  I  wish  you  joy  !  She 
used  to  be  a  Liberal  old  party,  but  now  she's  that  contrairy 
there's  no  living  with  her."  For  fully  three  years  "  C.-B."  has 
held  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition.  He  is  not  so  popular 
now  as  he  was  seven  years  ago,  but  he  has  surprised  every- 
body by  industry  and  even  by  ambition.  At  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  newspaper  writers  told  the  country  that  he 
was  rich  and  therefore  lazy.  Rumour,  with  its  fondness, 
for  round  figures,  fixed  his  income  at  _;^5o,ooo.  It 
was  asserted,  moreover,  that  he  was  fond  of  French 
cookery,  and  that  his  health  was  bad.  During  his  leader- 
ship, however,  he  has  lived  laborious  days  and  spent 
long  nights  on  the  front  bench,  probably  adopting  also 
simpler  habits.  He  contents  himself  with  "  a  cheap-dinner  " 
at  the  House  more  frequently  than  formerly.  The  whole 
tenacity  of  his  nature  has  been  called  into  play,  his  blows 
have  become  harder,  and  his  words  have  acquired  a  tone 
of  authority. 

John  Gait,  in  "  Lawrie  Todd,"  says  that  sitting  on  the 
fence  means  looking  on  in  neutrality  from  a  rail  at  others 
fighting.  This  was  not  what  critics  meant  when  they 
described  "  C.-B."  sitting  on  a  fence.  Their  view  was  that 
he  fought  sometimes  on  the  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
other.  It  was  popularly  expected  that  finally  he  would 
take  Lord  Rosebery's  side.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  come 
down  on  the  side  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  now  calls 
him  leader. 

Personally,  "C.-B."  is  described  by  friends  as  a  delight- 
ful companion.  He  jokes  with  ease,  and  there  is  only 
one  prominent  statesman — namely.  Sir  William  Harcourt — 
with  a  larger  stock  of  stories.  "  C.-B.'s  "  stories,  as  those 
who  hear  them  testify,  are  racy  and  full  of  matter.  Few  are 
the  subjects  to  which  he  cannot  contribute  jokes  and 
anecdotes.  He  is  a  voracious  reader  and  a  good  classical 
scholar.  French  and  German  he  knows  familiarly.  It  has 
been  said  he  reads  a  great  many  French  novels.  He  reads 
many  English  novels  also. 

His  I^ondon  residence  is  a  princely  mansion  in  Grosvenor 
Place,  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  his  neighbours  mcluding 
Lord  Iveagh  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Lady 
"C.-B.,"  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  General  Sir  Charles 
Bruce,  is  an  agreeable  hostess,  but  as  she  is  delicate  she 
does  not  entertain  nmch.  They  have  no  children.  Their 
Scottish  home — Belmont  Castle,  Meigle,  Perthshire — is  a 
modern,  comfortable  house,  with  large  rooms,  and  is  set 
in  fine,  though  not  extensive,  grounds.  The  stables  are 
.splendid.  "  C.-B."  used  to  shoot,  but  has  given  up  sport 
on  account  of  his  eyesight.  When  at  Meigle  he  attends 
the  parish  church,  occupying  the  front  pew  in  the  gallery. 
His  brother  is  a  strong  pillar  of  the  Establishment,  but 
"  C.-B."  votes  against  the  State  connection. 
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The  Meadow  by  the  River 

A   Complete   Story 
By  H.  GLYNNE 


A  WILD  little  brook  ran  past  the  house.  It  had  its  source 
in  the  peat-land  above,  and  flowed  for  a  while  softly  in 
the  light  of  the  sun  ;  then  it  flung  itself  into  a  narrow  dingle, 
overshadowed  on  both  sides  with  rocks, that  always  felt  damp 
and  with  trees  that  were  the  thinned  rear-guard  of  a  far- 
stretching  forest ;  it  hummed  and  growled  its  way  through, 
having  lost  the  sur^shine  for  the  most  part,  till  it  came  out 
again,  dark  and  wild,  just  above  the  house.  It  ran  past  and 
across  a  small  meadow  into  a  larger  river,  which  had  started  its 
journey  in  another  peat-land  higher  up  the  glen,  and  had  at 
first  rushed  headlong  like  itself,  but  was  now  running  through 
the  level  meadows  between  the  winding  hills  with  a  gentler  flow. 
Just  within  the  doorway  of  the  cottage  an  old  man  sat, 
■carving  a  wooden  spoon  in  the  precious  light  of  the  late  after- 
noon. The  sun  had  forsaken  the  nooks  and  corners  of  many  of 
the  dingfes  and  glens  ;  but  this  house,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
was  favoured.  It  was  so  placed  that  it  met  the  westering  sun 
between  two  hills,  and  made  the  most  of  its  privilege.  The 
light  was  now  shining  on  the  old  man's  somewhat  abundant 
locks  and  much-furrowed  face.  He  was  deft  at  his  work,  but 
scarcely  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  it.  His  eyes  fiecjuently 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  river  and  the  wooden  plank, 
furnished  with  a  rough,  unsteady  handrail,  which  was  laid 
across  it  and  acquired  the  name  of  "The  Wood-in t/i,v."  When 
his  eyes  were  not  looking,  one  might  guess  that  his  mind 
still  was. 

At  last  he  was  rewarded.  Out  of  the  thin  shadow  of  the 
leafing  hazel  and  willow  bushes  beyond  the  river  came  a  child 
with  hurried  steps.  As  she  carefully  stepped  on  to  the  uneven 
plank,  and  laid  a  hand  not  too  trustingly  on  the  rail,  she  came 
into  the  sunshine,  and  walked  in  it  across  the  meadow  by  the 
path  which  edged  the  brook.  The  old  man  had  made  a  vain 
•ettort  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  eagerness  :  he  now  held  the 
spoon  in  one  hand,  and  the  curved  knife,  used  for  scooping,  in 
the  other,  as  if  still  intent  on  being  busy,  but  the  face  had 
sweetly  changed.  As  the  child  drew  nearer,  he  raised  the  half- 
carved  spoon  with  a  threatening  gesture,  and  said  : 

"  Five  minutes  and  a  half  after  time,  mistress  !  " 

"  No,  am  I,  though  ?  Well,  you  see,  you  have  more  sun  in 
the  afternoon  than  we  have,  and  perhaps  your  clock  goes  faster 
for  that, '  she  said  soothingly. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  must  have  anew  teacher,  a  new  schoolmistress. 
You  are  getting  tired  of  such  an  old  scholar,  and  so  dull  -and 
no  wonder  ! " 

She  did  not  reply,  but  went  lightly  past  him  into  the  house, 
and  returned  with  a  book  carried  in  both  her  hands.  It  was  a 
copy  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  carefully  covered  with  red  cloth  to  save 
the  binding.  .She  sat  down  on  a  stool  in  the  entry  beside  him, 
and  laid  the  volume  open  on  his  knee,  from  which  the  shavings 
and  bits  of  wood  had  been  piously  brushed  away  with  his  hand. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  wonder  how  much  you  have  forgotten 
since  yesterday." 

"  All  I  merc/t-i,  I  find  it  much  easier  to  forget  the  lesson  of 
yesterday  than  the  wickedness  of  eighty  years." 

"You  must  not  say  wicked"  she  remarked  hesitatingly. 
She  had  already  taken  in  enough  of  the  theological  sentiment 
of  the  district  to  feel  that  she  was  stretching  a  point. 

"  Wicked  ?  What  is  it  but  wicked  for  a  man  to  live  all  his 
life  in  the  land  of  privileges,  and  neglect  Jesus  Christ,  and  not 
try  to  read  His  Hook  till  he  is  eighty  years  old  ?  " 

She  was  afraid  of  replying,  for  all  her  teaching  was  in  accord 
with  his  view.  She  placed  her  hand  softly  upon  his  hand,  and 
then  said  : 

"  We  are  forgetting  the  lesson." 

So  she  began.  The  Bible  was  open  at  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
She  was  teaching  this  old  man  of  eighty  his  letters,  and  was 
using  for  this  purpose  the  big  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter. 


"  Now,  what  is  that?"  And  she  pointed  to  the  initial  letter 
of  the  1st  Psalm. 

"  G,"  he  replied  (pronouncing  it  hard,  as  it  always  is  in 
Welsh). 

"  That's  7'ery  good.  A  week  ago  you  called  it  C,  yon 
remember." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  with  a  little  air  of  reviving  pride,  "I 
think  I  know  the  G  now." 

And  so  she  went  on,  sometimes  looking  for  new  letters, 
sometimes  suddenly  testing  him  with  an  old  one.  He  was 
doing,  she  thought,  remarkably  well  ;  and  perhaps  her, growing 
pleasure  hindered  her  perceiving  that  she  was  beginning  to 
overdrive  him. 

"What  is  that? "she  asked,  pouncing  on  the  beginning  of 
the  55th  Psalm. 

"  'M — 'm — C,"  he  blurted  out  triumphantly. 

She  looked  up  surprised,  disappointed,  and  was  going  to 
pretend  to  scold  him.  But  one  glance  at  his  woebegone 
face  was  enough  ;  she  quickly  looked  down  and  put  her  face 
close  to  the  page,  remarking  ; 

"  It  does— not  seem— to  be  printed — very  plain." 

"Yes,  yes;  plain  enough— plain  enough.  It's  no  use.  1 
have  lent  my  memory  and  everything  to  the  Bad  One  for  so 
long  that  it's  spoilt — quite  spoilt.  He's  the  worst  borrower 
that  ever  was." 

The  little  schoolmistress  had  fc\r  a  moment  herself  lost 
heart.  Her  face  was  still  close  to  the  book  as  she  turned  its 
pages  softly. 

"  I  think  I  know  now  what  it  is,"  she  said,  with  genuine 
relief.  "  You  have  just  been  running  on  too  fast.  You  know 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  Psalm  by  heart,  and  so  you  knew 
the  first  word  is  g^iyn  [white],*  and  " — holding  up  her  finger 
magisterially — "  you  just  guessed  it  was  G  there  from  the  sound 
of  the  first  word  in  your  heart.  And  that  is  how  you  failed 
to  know  it  when  you  saw  it  on  another  page.  We  won't  have 
that  sort  of  thing  any  more." 

Both  felt  comforted,  and  she  added  : 

"After  all,  it  is  a  beautiful  word  to  begin  a  book — j^'^^y- 
Jesus  Christ,  Mr.  Davies  the  minister  was  saying,  began  His 
sermon  with  the  same  word.  See  here,"  she  said,  turning 
to  the  fifth  of  Matthew,  "'/^icyn — guyn — gwyn,  nine  times. 
Do  you  know,  the  English  Bible  hasn't  got  the  word  at  all. 
I  was  looking  at  it  in  the  Bible  of  Mrs.  Jenkins,  the  Plas, 
one  day,  and  it  doesn't  say  anything  about  'white.'  It  was  a 
word — let  nie  see— a  word  like — oh  !  I  remember — '  blessed.'  " 
And  so  she  prattled  on. 

Suddenly  she  loooked  up,  and  asked  : 

"  Who  has  been  here  to-day."  The  face  had  lightened 
during  her  "aside,"  but  it  fell  again  at  the  question.  "I 
know,"  she  said,  almost  sharply.  "  It  was  Harris  Crydd 
[shoemaker].     What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 

Little  by  little  she  learned  all  that  had  passed  between 
them,  and  at  the  saine  time  why  the  old  man  had  shown 
himself  that  afternoon  so  ready  to  be  discouraged. 

"Did  he  tell  you  what  a  great  reader  he  was?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  could  read  every  line  in  the  Bible,  and  all  the 
almanack  of  Francis  Moore,  and  even  some  of  the  great 
newspapers." 

"  And  what  else  ? " 

"  That  it  had  taken  him  ten  years,  working  hard  from 
Michaehnas  to  Michaelmas,  to  learn  to  read  properly,  keeping 
the  stops  and  all." 

She  laughed.  "  Oh  dear  1— oh  dear  !  Ten  years  \  Why,  he 
hasn't  learned  yet  !  And  as  for  keeping  the  stops,  I  heard 
mother  say  he  does  with  them  as  with  the  boots  he  has 
promised — what  is  quite  sure  is  that  they  will  never  come 
at  the  time  you  expect  them." 

"  And    he    said — he    said — he    had    been    a    member  for 
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forty-five  years.     I  have  been  one  only  about  that  number  of 
days." 

She  felt  she  was  being  carried  out  of  her  deptli.  Her 
whole  training  had  tended  to  make  her  look  upon  Church 
membership  as  too  sacred  a  matter  to  be  brought  down 
from  its  high  place,  even  ior  the  sake  of  comforting  a  wounded 
soul.  But  a  passing  word,  dropped  by  her  mother  some 
months  before,  was  made  to  bear  fruit  at  that  due  moment. 
She  turned  to  the  twentieth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
and  read  the  parable  of  the  Hiring  of  Labourers  for  the 
Vineyard. 

"  The  eleventh  hour  ?     That  sounds  late,  but "     And  he 

shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  It  means  five  o'clock— about  as  late  as  it  is  now,"  she 
said,  looking  towards  the  highest  hills,  where  the  light  still 
shone. 

"  Oh  !  but  it  was  after  five— long  after  five— when  I  came." 

"I  heard  Mr.  Howells,  Nant,  say  in  Sunday  school  that 
the  clock  of  mercy  keeps  striking  five  all  the  time  till  it 
is  quite  six." 

He   was   silent ;  then,  after  a  pause,  he  asked  : 

"  Did  Mr.  Howells  say  that  ?  He  is  a  good  man,  and 
knows  his  Bible." 

He  was  again  silent.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do, 
she  started  singing  the  verse  of  a  well-known  hymn,  which 
has  for  its  closing  refrain  : 

The  afiernoon  is  growing  late, 
But  open  still  is  mercy's  gate. 

And  the  child's  song,  and  the  brook's  murmurihgs,  and  the 
breathings  of  spring  in  the  wood,  and  the  quietude  of  sunset 
seemed  to  gather  around  the  open  Bible  and  steal  softly  into 
his  heart. 

She  turned  the  pages,  and  came  again  to  the  ist  Psalm. 

"Now?"  she  queried. 

"  The  first  letter  is  G."  He  paused  and  looked  in  her  face 
with  a  grateful  smile,  and  said  :  "  And  the  first  word  is 
gwyn  ! " 

She  was  content.  As  she  was  leaving  she  said,  "  When  the 
prayer  meeting  comes  to  the  Rhiw,  in  about  a  month's  time, 
you  will  be  beginning  to  read." 

"  I  wonder.     Wouldn't  it  be  a  grand  thing  if  an  old  man  like 


me,  after  eighty  useless  years,  were  able  yet  to  do  something, 
if  only  to  read  ///>  name  quite  clearly  in  the  Book.'" 

The  I'ilgrim  Prayer  Meeting  in  that  neighbourhood  goes 
from  house  to  house,  week  by  week.  It  had  been  to  his  house 
many  a  time  in  the  course  of  the  years.  For  the  fact  of  his 
not  being  a  Church  member  neither  made  him  close  the  door 
against  it  nor  made  the  usual  adherents  slow  to  come.  Like 
the  P'ather's  sun,  it  rises  on  the  evil  and  the  goo<l  throughout 
those  glens  and  over  those  hills.  But  now  that  it  was  to  visit 
his  house  the  first  time  after  he  had  been  received  into  the 
Church,  there  would  probably  be  more  than  usual. 

When  it  came  there  were  many  more,  but  for  a  new  reason. 
The  prayer  meeting  would  be  a  ffwylnos  (watch-night).  This 
service  is  held  in  the  house  of  the  dead  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
of  the  funer.al.  Besides  two  or  three  prayers  by  the  neighbours, 
there  is  a  brief  address  or  two.  It  was  Mr.  Howells,  Nant,  who 
spoke,  and  said  a  few  words  about  "Samuel  Jones."  He  had 
been  known  for  eighty  years— and  would  be  spoken  of  again  in 
after  years — as  "  Sammie's  Rhiw  "  ;  but  Death's  dignity  touches 
its  poorest  victims. 

"Samuel  Jones,"  he  remarked,  "lived  for  nearly  eighty 
years,  and  there  was  nothing  to  say  of  him  except  that  he  was 
a  hard-working  man  and  a  kindly  neighbour,  but  ignorant  and 
indifferent  to  the  care  of  his  mind  or  of  his  spirit.  At  eighty 
Christ  found  him  and  fairly  kindled  his  soul  ;  and  .Samuel  Jones 
started  a  new  life.  No  one  heard  him  pray  till  within  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  one  of  these  meetings  ;  but  no  one  that  heard 
him  pray  his  first  prayer  in  public  then  will  ever  forget  it.  He 
meant  to  learn  to  read,  in  order  to  know  his  Bible.  He  had  it 
in  his  hands  when  he  died  two  evenings  ago,  and  I  am  told  his 
last  exclamation  was,  '  Gwyn  is  the  first  word— ^'^'/«.'  Perhaps 
his  life  was  something  like  his  bit  of  a  farm  here.  You  know 
these  steep,  bare  slopes,  growing  very  little  besides  gorse  and 
bracken.  But  there  is  that  one  meadow  in  front  of  the  house, 
the  dol  \\\sX  stretches  along  the  riverside  a  sweet  bit  of  land 
that  any  one  might  covet.  I  think  in  his  life,  too,  the  meadow 
near  the  river  was  the  sweetest.  These  last  weeks  of  his  life 
may  well  make  many  of  us  ask— What  have  we  done  during 
our  long  years  ? " 

So  was  his  gwylnos  kept.  And  in  a  shadow  in  the  comer  sat 
a  heavy-hearted  little  maid,  who  tried  to  cheer  her  heart  by 
ref)eating  :  "  Gwyn  is  the  first  word — g^tyn." 


**  My    Father's    Business  '* 

NOTES    OF   A    SERMON    BY    E.   F.   R. 

"  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  Me?    wist  ye  not  that  I  must  Ix;  about  My  Father's  business?'" — Luke  ii.  49. 


THERE  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  way  in  which 
these  words  should  be  taken.  You  will  remember, 
perhaps,  that  in  the  Revised  Version  the  words  run  thus : 
'MVist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  My  Father's  House?" 
These  first  recorded  words  of  our  Lord  bring  us  into  the 
presence  of  His  own  love  and  reverence  for  the  House  of 
God—"  My  Father's  House."  The  words,  taken  in  this 
way,  give  a  much  simpler  interpretation.  To  be  about  the 
Father's  business — that  would  happen  wherever  He  might 
be.  For  Him  there  could  be  no  other  business  save  the 
Father's  business— that  stood  for  the  constant  occupation 
of  His  whole  life.  "  Lo,  1  am  come  to  do  Thy  will, 
O  God  " ;  and  again,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  Me."  But,  taking  the  words  in  the  other  way,  the 
interpretation  is  quite  simple.  He  is  surprised  that,  when 
they  missed  Him,  they  should  look  anywhere  else  save  in 
His  Father's  House.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  last 
place  they  looked,  in  the  hope  of  finding  Him.  They  sought 
Him  among  their  kin.sfolk  and  acejuaintance,  among  the 
other  children  of  His  own  age,  but  found  Him  not.  So  we 
have  this  His  first  recorded  word  in  His  childhood,  which 


exhibits  to  us  His  own  love  and  veneration  for  the  House 
of  God ;  and  then  quite  early  in  His  ministry  we  have 
again  an  exhibition  of  His  indignation  that  any  should  not 
venerate  and  reverence  the  House  of  God ;  and  yet  again, 
at  the  close  of  His  ministry,  the  same  clearing  of  the  Temple. 
So  through  His  life,  like  a  golden  thread  in  some  precious 
stuff,  it  appears,  disappears,  and  appears  yet  again  and  again. 
We  are  told  that  our  Lord  grew  in  wisdom — that  is  to 
say,  He  learned,  as  other  Jewish  children  learned,  mostly  at 
His  mother's  knee  from  the  One  Book  which  was  to  them 
all  their  literature,  their  history,  their  poetry,  their  instruction, 
in  the  way  of  life.  It  was  all  out  of  the  One  Book,  and  of 
that  Book  the  Psalms  would  be  most  often  in  His  hands. 
He  would  learn  to  read  them,  and  His  lessons  were  drawn 
from  them.  And  so  we  note,  through  His  life  right  on  to 
the  time  of  His  death  on  the  Cross,  the  Psalms  of  His 
childhood  are  constantly  floating  off  froiti  the  surface  of  His 
mind.'  U'e  meet  them  again  and  again  right  on  until  the 
last  cry,  "  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?  " 
So  at  Mary's  knee  He  would  learn  the  Psalms,  would  drink 
deep   in   the   Psalm.s,   and  assuredly   in   the   Psalms  that 
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love  and  veneration  for  the  House  of  God  is  unmistakable. 
"  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after  ; 
that  I  may  dwell  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  enquire 
in  His  Temple."  There  is  a  twofold  purpose  of  that 
dwelling  in  the  House  of  God— the  faithful  heart  may 
learn  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  enquire  of  Him  the 
answer  to  those  questions  of  the  soul  which,  as  life  goes  on, 
multiply  upon  us. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  27th  Psalm  was  often  amongst 
our  Lord's  lessons.  Later  on  in  His  life  St.  John  tells 
us  that,  as  they  watched  Him  sweep  out  of  the  Temple  those 
who  neither  loved  nor  venerated  the  House  of  God,  they 
felt  that  it  was  a  fulfilment  of  that  ancient  prophecy,  "The 
zeal  of  Thine  House  hath  eaten  Me  up."  At  that  time  there 
was  but  one  House  of  God  built  upon  the  Holy  Hill,  and 
towards  that  House  the  hearts  of  all  the  Jewish  people 
turned  wherever  they  might  be.  When  the  Lord  came, 
taught  what  He  taught,  and  did  what  He  did.  He  intro- 
duced a  new  order,  and  we  have  it  in  His  conversation  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria.  She  asked  Him  whether  it  was 
right  to  worship  at  Samaria  or  to  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Lord's  answer  was,  "  The  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the 
Father.  .  .  .  But  Xhe  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
Has  that  love  and  veneration  of  the  House  of  God  gone 
from  us?  Oh!  assuredly  not;  assuredly  the  House  of 
God 'still  with  us  means  much  more,  rather  than  less, 
than  that  ancient  House  of  God  upon  the  Holy  Hill  in 
Jerusalem. 

Let  us  think  for  a  little.  What  does  the  House  of  God 
offer  to  us  ?  Well,  it  offers  to  us  an  escape.  Our  Church 
is  our  refuge,  an  escape  from  the  noise  and  the  confusion 
and  the  vexations  and  the  anxieties  of  our  life.  ^Ve  pass 
away  from  the  strife  of  tongues  as  we  enter  into  God's 
Church.  It  is  an  escape  into  quietness,  and  surely  that 
is  no  small  thing  to  offer  to  the  soul.  We  have  felt^If 
only  we  could  get  away  from  people  and  be  alone  and 
be  quiet  !  Well,  the  Church  offers  to  us  the  opportunity 
of  quiet.  We  enter  into  the  Church,  and,  resting  there, 
something  of  that  peace  which  passeth  understanding 
settles  upon  our  souls.  And  then  in  the  stillness  of  it 
comes  the  opportunity,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  to  behold 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord.  We  are  brought  into  the 
association  of  holy  thoughts,  which  lead  us  up  to  under- 
stand and  be  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Lord, 
and   to  enquire   in    His    Temple,    to   put   our   questions. 


Perhaps  in  our  experience  more  than  one  of  our  questions 
has  found  its  answer  in  the  quiet  of  His  peace.  There 
is  more  than  that  to  help  us.  Not  only  the  surrounding 
of  holy  thoughts  and  the  pictures  of  holy  person  s,  but 
spiritual  presences  surround  us.  To  many  of  us  this 
Church  is  full  of  spiritual  presences.  The  place  from 
which  I  speak  to  many  of  us  is  a  place  of  spiritual 
presences.  How  can  we  forget  those  who  in  past  years 
have  ministered  to  us  in  this  place  ?  I  do  not  name  names. 
To  those  who,  perhaps,  are  more  newly  with  us  they  will 
not  mean  anything.  To  those  who  have  been  longer  with 
us  they  have  names  ready  to  hand  that  fill  a  large  place 
in  their  hearts.  Think  of  the  many  who  in  time  past 
from  this  place  have  spoken  to  us,  and  helped  us,  and 
warned  us,  and  encouraged  us. 

So  also  there  are  many  whom  we  have  not  known 
who  here  in  this  place  have  found  God.  It  has  been 
the  battlefield  of  many  a  soul,  a  hospital  to  many  a  sick 
heart,  a  place  where  the  eyes  blinded  have  been  opened, 
and  where  the  sad  have  been  comforted.  They  seem  to 
haunt  the  place  and  surround  us.  Then  again,  too,  we 
each  of  us  have  our  own  private  and  personal  associations 
with  this  place.  Some  or  us  like  to  come  here.  We 
learned,  it  may  be,  here  to  find  our  way  to  the  Cross 
and  how  to  repent,  and  here  the  burden  of  our  sins 
fell  off  us,  and  life  seemed  clear  and  hope  revived,  the 
burdens  of  life  became  bearable. 

These  thoughts  connect  themselves  with  our  House  of 
God,  and  surely  make  it  very  dear  to  us,  and  give  it 
a  place,  should  give  it  perhaps  a  large  place,  in  our  own 
life.  Is  it  dear  to  us?  .  Have  we  zeal  for  it  in  our  own 
heart?  How  do  we  use  it?  I  will  look  into  my  use 
of  the  House  of  God,  and  see  whether  it  is  according  to 
the  pattern  of  my  Master.  Do  I  ,  use  it  as  much  as  I 
could  ?  Do  I  try,  as  I  have  opportunity,  to  find  my  way 
into  Church  and  kneel  for  a  moment  for  rest  in  the  Lord  ? 
It  is  worth  indeed  the  trouble.  And  what  is  my  conduct 
in  the  House  of  God  ?  Perhaps  upon  this  head  something 
more  requires  to  be  done — a  severe  discipline  put  upon 
our  ways  in  Church,  our  kneeling,  our  standing,  our 
listening,  our  singing,  our  joining  in  the  prayers.  We 
ought  to  have  more  of  that  holy  fear  which  is  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit— to  put  a  restraint,  it  may  be,  upon 
some  of  our  conversations  in  Church,  of  the  wandering 
of  the  eyes  and  the  wandering  of  our  thoughts.  From 
the  childhood  of  the  Lord  I  would  have  you  learri  a  fresh 
lesson  with  a  fresh  ear — -the  love  and  veneration  of  our 
Father's  House,  the  House  of  God,  and  our  Church. 


Anecdotes  and  Illustrations 

T  N  the  recently  published  .Autobiography  of  Gipsy  Smith 
i-  (Law,  Memorial  Hall,  London)  there  are  many  anecdotes 
and  illustrations  that  preachers  and  Sunday-school  teachers  will 
find  of  use. 

A  New  Creature.— ."Knd  now  commenced  a  new  life  for 
my  father.  He  felt  so  new  inside  that  he  felt  sure  he  must  look 
new  outside.  .And  so  he  did.  There  was  a  hand-glass  in  the 
waggon.  My  father  was  continually  examining  himself  in  it  : 
he  looked  at  liimself  all  over  -at  least,  as  much  of  him  as  could 
be  perceived  in  the  glass— and  when  he  had  done  this  minute 
inspection  he  would  say  to  himself,  "Is  this  old  Cornelius?" 
It  was  not.  The  old  Cornelius  was  dead.  The  new  Cornelius 
was  a  great  surprise  and  delight  to  my  father,  and  also  to  his 
children.  As  it  is  written,  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a 
new  creature  :  old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold,  all  things 
are  become  new." 

The  Lord  will  Provide.— My  father  was  sitting  in  his 
van,  looking  solemn  and  sad.  That  day  one  of  my  aunts,  I 
knew,  had  been  buying  provisions  for  the  Christmas  feast  on 
the  morrow.  This  had  excited  my  interest,  and,  boy-like,  I 
wanted  to  know  what  we  were  going  to  have  for  Christmas,  and 


I  asked  my  father.  "  I  do  not  know,  my  dear,"  he  said  quietly. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  house,  and  he  had  no  money.  Then 
the  devil  came  and  tempted  him.  His  fiddle  was  hanging  on 
the  wall,  and  he  looked  at  it  desperately  and  thought  to  himself, 
"  If  I  just  take  down  my  fiddle  and  go  to  a  public-house  and 
play  to  the  people  there,  my  children,  too,  will  have  a  good  Christ- 
mas dinner."  But  the  temptation  was  very  soon  overcome.  My 
father  fell  on  his  knees  and  began  to  pray.  He  thanked  God 
for  all  His  goodness  to  him,  and  when  he  arose  from  his  knees 
he  said  to  his  children,  "  I  don't  know  quite  what  we  shall  have 
for  Christmas,  but  we  will  sing."  He  began  to  sing  with  a 
merry  heart  : 

In  soTne  way  or  other     The  Lord  will  iirovide  : 
It  may  not  be  my  way,     It  may  not  be  //;_)'  way  ; 
But  yet  in  His  own  way     The  Lord  will  provide. 

Just  then,  as  we  were  singing,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  van.  "Who  is  there?"  cried  my  father.  It  was  the  old 
Cambridge  town  missionary,  Mr.  Sykes.  "It  is  I,  Brother 
Smith.  God  is  good,  is  He  not  ?  I  have  come  to  tell  you  how  the 
Lord  will  provide.  In  a  shop  in  the  town  there  are  three  legs  of 
mutton  and  some  groceries  waiting  for  you  and  your  brothers." 
A  wheelbarrow  was  needed  to  bring  home  the  store.  The 
brothers  never  knew  who  gave  them  these   goods. 


THE     LATE     DR.     NEWMAN     HALL 
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Newman    Hall 


WHEN  one  heard  that  Newman  Hall  had  been  struck 
down  by  paralysis,  and  that  the  close  of  a  long, 
useful,  and  distinguished  career  was  at  hand,  one's  first 
feeling  was  thankfulness  that  to  a  life  full  of  labour  and 
not  without  sorrow  had  been  granted  a  warm  and  genial 
sunset.  We  were  spared  the  intolerably  pathetic  spectacle 
of  a  distinguished  life  going  out  in  storms  and  darkness. 
The  end  of  Newman  Hall  was  peace.  There  was  no 
moaning  at  the  bar  when  he  embarked. 

Newman  Hall  resigned  the  pastorate  of  Christ  Church, 
Westminster  Bridge  Road,  ten  years  ago.  "At  my  age," 
he  wrote  (he  was 
seventy-six),  "  in 
the  near  certainty 
of  lessening 
powers  and  the 
increasing  need  of 
more  varied  and 
active  service,  I 
feel  it  my  duty 
to  make  way  for 
another— younger, 
stronger,  and 
better  fitted  for 
the  changed  cha- 
racter of  the  times 
and  neighbour- 
hood." Dr.  Hall 
was  not  in  his 
customary  mood 
when  he  spoke  of 
' '  lessening 
powers."  No  man 
was  more  proud 
than  he  of  his 
strength,  no  man 
more  fond — with 
a  natural  and 
honourable  fond- 
ness— of  speaking, 
even  in  his  last 
years,  of  how 
much  he  still  could  do.  When  exhibiting  the  treasures 
of  his  house,  he  did  not  fail  to  produce  his  alpenstock 
and,  grasping  it  firmly,  his  eye  the  while  gleaming 
with  resolution,  to  indicate  that  he  was  still  adequate  to 
feats  of  mountaineering.  Until  the  concluding  months 
of  his  life  Dr.  Hall  used  to  work  hard  in  his  study  for 
six  hours  every  day,  and  to  preach  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel — that  was  his 
pride  and  the  sum  total  of  his  ambition.  He  was  wont 
to  declare  that  he  never  preached  a  sermon  without,  im- 
plicitly or  explicitly,  answering  the  question,  "  What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? "  His  faith  in  revival  work  and 
in  special  evangelistic  services  was  slender.  He  thought 
that  there  should  be  a  revival  every  time  the  Gospel  was 
preached,  and  that  every  sermon  should  be  evangelistic.  In 
his  Litest  years  he  was  haunted,  day  and  night,  by  a  dread 
that  the  younger  ministers  were  forsaking  the  old  Gospel, 


and  his  faithful  personal  dealing  with  some  of  the  suspected 
delinquents  sometimes  provoked  keen  resentment,  but  his 
grey  hairs  and  the  memory  of  his  valiant  services  were  a 
shield  and  buckler  to  him. 

Newman  Hall's  was  a  vieillesse  raconteuse.  Though 
he  was  active  up  to  the  end,  his  thoughts  dwelt  mainly 
in  the  past.  He  was  very  easily  drawn  into  anecdote  and 
reminiscence.  It  was  then  that  the  tenderness  of  his 
nature  welled  up  from  its  deeply  hidden  sources.  Dr. 
Hall's  best  years  were  lived  in  the  pre-neurotic  period.  He 
had   a   physical  constitution   of  rude   vigour,    there    were 

few  delicate,  sen- 
sitive chords  in 
his  being,  and  he 
was  often  regarded 
— though  in  no 
unkind  spirit — as 
a  hard,  tough  man. 
But  there  were 
tears  in  his  voice 
when  he  began 
to  speak  of  the 
giants  by  whose 
side  he  had 
walked  in  the 
spacious  days  of 
the  nineteenth 
century.  The 
sweetest  passages 
in  his  Autobio- 
graphy are  those 
which  deal  with 
his  mother.  "  My 
mother's  face,"  he 
wrote  in  the  period 
of  his  rising  fame, 
"  is  before  me  as  I 
write  my  sermons 
— f  r  o  m  whom 
I  first  learned  to 
love  the  Blessed 
Book  I  expound ; 
my  first  college  tutor,  and  better  than  all  the  tutors 
and  books  that  I  ever  read,  save  the  Bible  and  Christ." 
He  was  fond  of  turning  over  the  pages  of  his  com- 
monplace books  and  nolicing  affectionately  the  names 
of  Allon,  Dale,  Binney,  Gladstone,  and  others.  His 
admiration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  enthusiastic,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  felt  keenly  the  pain  of  parting  in  1886. 
Dr.  Hall  used  to  say  that  Gladstone  was  even  more 
wonderful  as  a  listener  than  as  a  talker.  Let  the  humblest, 
shyest  man  in  the  room  make  a  remark,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
great  speaking  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  in  respectful  atten- 
tion. If  he  expressed  dissent,  it  was  in  the  gentlest,  most 
insinuating  manner.  There  was  never  any  suggestion  of  the 
autocrat  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  manner  at  Dr.  Hall's  soirees. 
The  split  of  1886  put  an  end  to  these  pleasant  evenings. 
Mr.  Gladstone  subordinated  everything  to  the  business 
of  life,  and  doubtless  he  felt  that  the  cause   to  which  he 
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fwas  devoting  his  dosing  years  could  not  spare  him  for  social 

intercourse  at  the  house  of  a  Unionist  Dissenting  minister. 

Newman  Hall  wrote  many  volumes.  But  as  an  author 
the  is  best  known  by  the  very  popular  tract  "Come  to 
■Jesus."      The   circulation    has    reached    four    millions,    in 

about  forty  languages.  The  tract  was  read  in  the  Royal 
Inursery  by  special  desire  of  Queen  Victoria.  In  the  long- 
tforgotten  controversy  about  the  "  Rivulet  "  he  took  the  side 
I  of  Thomas  Lynch.  The  result  was  that  he  shared  in  the 
lobloquy  which  was  being  poured  upon  Lynch.  It  is  strange 
Ito  think  that  Dr.  Hall's  orthodo.xy  was  ever  doubted.  Yet 
lat  this  period  he  felt  it  desirable,  when  invited  to  preach 

^or  the  London  Missionary  Society,  to  refute  the  calumny. 
he  took  for  his  text,  "  We  preach  Christ  crucified."  The 
[sermon  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half  in  delivery,  but,  as 
|Dr.  Hall  sweetly  observes, 
hymn  in  the  middle  g.nve 
fopportunity     of     leaving     to 

those  unable  to  remain.    He 

look  quite  a  modest  view  of 

lis  rank  as  an  author.  He 
[told  the  present  writer  that 
lif  any  of  his  books  lived,  he 

thought  it  would  be  the  volume 

on     "The     Lord's     Prayer" 

(published  by  Messrs.  T.  &  T. 

Clark,   now,   I   believe,  in  its 

third      edition).        It      is      a 

typical  production.   It  is  clear, 

sensible,  helpful,  rather  sug- 
gestive of  a  good  legal  hand- 
book,    and     almost    entirely 

devoid     of    warmth,    colour, 

passion.        One      continually 

asked  oneself  in  reading  Dr. 

Hall's  books  and  in  listening 

to  his  sermons,  "  Wanting  is — 

what  ?  "    His  brain  was  strong 

and  active,  but  it  did  its  work 

in  a  cold,  though  clear,  atmo- 
sphere.    There  was  no   glow 

in   his   writing,   no   radiance, 

no  touch  of  mysticism.     His 

eloquence    was    of    a    rather 

passionless,  judicial  character. 
Newman  Hall   was  a  life- 
long abstainer.     He  began  his 

advocacy  of  his  Temperance 

principles     in      days      when 

teetotal  ism   was   regarded  by 

many  people  as  a  vagary  just 

a /little    less   dangerous   than 

Socialism  and  Atheism.     He 

was,  twenty  years  ago,  a  most 

effective  orator  on  the  Tem- 
perance platform.     One  who 

heard      him      address       the 

students  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  behalf  of  Temperance 

has  described  his  discourse  to 

the  present  writer  as  one  of 

the   most   powerful    he    ever 

heard.  "  His  speech  was  deeply 

rousing    and    stirring.       Not 

that  you  felt  while  he  spoke 

that   you   were  being  stirred, 

but  you  felt  it  at  the  end.    He 


NEWMAN    HALL 
From  a  Caricature  published  over  twenty  yean  ago 


Stood  erect,  his  handiomc  features  kindled  with  nnimation  ; 
he  spoke  straight  on,  and  his  oratory  seemed  (o  Ik  (juite 
unstudied.  I  remember  one  passage  very  vividly  to  this 
day.  He  was  describing  his  a.sccnt  of  a  great  mountain, 
and  he  said,  '  We  came  within  a  few  yards  of  a  deep 
crevasse.  I  persuaded  my  guide  to  allow  mc  to  approach 
to  the  edge  and  to  gaze  into  the  black  horror  Ijcneath.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  terror  and  the  sick  darkness  that 
filled  my  soul  as  I  looked  into  the  awful  depths.  I  soon 
came  b.-ick  to  safety,  because  I  had  spikes  on  my  Ijoots, 
my  alpenstock  in  my  hand,  and  my  body  was  attached  by 
a  rope  to  that  of  my  guide.  And  so,  possessing  the  spikes  of 
a  good  heredity,  the  alpenstock  of  a  good  constitution,  and 
the  rope  of  a  favourable  environment,  a  moderate  drinker 
may  look  into  the  black,  cruel  abyss  of  intemperance  and 

yet  not  l)e  overwhelmed  and 
ruined.  Yet  his  presence  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  en- 
courages many  another  man, 
not  possessingthese  safeguards, 
to  approach  to  the  verge  of  the 
chasm,  with  the  result  that  his 
brain  begins  to  reel,  and  he 
falls  headlong  into  irretrievable 
ruin  and  utter  darkness.'  I  can 
never  forget  the  paljxibly  deep 
impression  that  this  passage 
— roughly  transcribed  from 
memory — made  upon  the 
crowded  assembly  of  students." 
In  his  last  days  Dr.  Hall's 
style  as  a  preacher  was  rather 
monotonous.  He  spoke  at  a 
rate  and  in  a  tone  which  never 
varied.  His  gestures  were  few 
and  undistinguished.  There 
was  generally  plenty  offiody  in 
his  discourses,  and  he  usually 
closed,  in  the  good  old  manner 
which  seems  to  have  gone  cut 
of  fashion,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  unconverted.  The  archi- 
tecture and  the  style  of  his 
sermons  belonged  to  a  past 
generation.  Yet  one  could 
not  listen  to  him  without 
profit  and  reverence.  During 
the  last  ten  years  he  filled 
his  old  pulpit  at  Christ 
Church  pretty  frequently.  He 
was  on  the  most  cordial  terms 
with  his  successor,  the  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.  None 
of  Mr.  Meyer's  friends  was 
more  enthusiastic  in  his  praise 
than  Dr.  Hall.  The  last  time 
the  writer  called  upon  Dr. 
Hall,  the  veteran  pointed  out 
to  his  visitor  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Meyer,  and  looking  at  it 
quite  a  long  time,  and  as  if 
speakmg  to  himself,  the  aged 
minister  muttered  :  "  Ah,  he's 
a  splendid  fellow,  he  is  !  He 
must  increase  and  I  must  de- 
crease. I  rejoice  that  it  is  so. 
It  is  well." 

W.  Grinton  Berry. 
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INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 

April  b.— Saul  of  Tarsus  Converted  {.\cls  ix.  i) 

Recall  some  of  the  most  famous  instances  of  sudden  conver- 
sion, and  compare  them  with  that  of  Paul.  The  Ethiopian 
Eunuch,  who  a  few  days  before  had  not  heard  the  name  of 
Christ,  believed  and  was  baptised  during  a  journey.  Augustine, 
after  an  unbridled  youth,  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him  when  in 
his  garden,  "  Take  I— read  !  "  He  read  the  thirteenth  of  Romans, 
and  all  was  decided  by  that.  "  I  did  not  want,"  he  said,  "to 
read  any  more  ;  nor  was  there  any  need  :  every  doubt  was 
banished."  St.  Francis  of  Assissi,  for  years  a  spendthrift  and 
a  gallant,  had  the  current  of  his  life  changed  during  an  illness 
at  Spoleto.  Charles  Spurgeon  was  brought  out  into  the  light 
by  a  sermon  from  a  stranger  in  a  wayside  chapel. 

An  old  soldier,  speaking  of  conversion,  said  :  "  When  I  was 
a  young  fellow  in  the  army,  we  often  used  to  receive  the  word 
of  command,  '■Right  about-face!'  and  when  I  became  a 
soldier  of  the  Cross,  that  is  just  the  command  I  received  from 
my  Captain  still." 

April  13. — Dorcas  (Acts  ix.  32-43) 

A  dispute  arose  among  three  ladies  as  to  which  had  the 
most  beautiful  hands.  One  dipped  her  hands  into  the  waters 
of  the  stream.  Another  plucked  strawberries  until  her  fingers 
were  tipped  with  pink.  The  third  gathered  violets  until  her  hands 
•were  fragrant.  Then  an  old  woman  passed  by,  crying,  "  Who 
will  give  me  a  gift,  for  I  am  very  poor  ? "  All  three  refused  ; 
but  another,  who  was  sitting  near,  took  pity  on  her  and  gave 
lier  something.  The  matter  in  dispute  was  then  referred  to  her. 
She  looked  at  all  the  hands,  and  said  they  were  all  beautiful. 
But  the  most  beautiful  hand,  she  said,  is  not  the  hand  washed 
'Clean,  nor  the  hand  perfumed  with  violets.  It  is  the  hand  that 
gives  to  the  poor.  Then  the  story  adds  that  her  wrinkles  dis- 
appeared, and  she  shone  before  them  as  an  angel,  from  whose 
decision  none  dare  dissent. 

The  Egyptian  emblem  of  charity  is  very  striking  :  a  naked 
■child,  with  a  heart  in  its  hand,  giving  honey  to  a  bee  without 
wings.  A  child — humble  and  meek.  With  heart  in  hand— for 
in  true  charity  heart  and  hand  go  together.  Giving  to  a  bee — not 
a  drone.     But  to  a  bee  without  wings — it  cannot  work  for  itself. 

April  20. — Peter  and  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  34-48) 

Note  how  the  thought  ol  witness-bearing  runs  through  the 
lesson  (vv.  39,  41,  42,  4^).  When  the  missionary-bishop 
Coleridge  Patteson  was  a  boy  at  Eton,  it  was  the  custom  to 
close  the  cricketing  season  with  a  supper,  and  sometimes  after 
supper  songs  were  sung  which  were  not  fit  for  a  Christian  boy  to 
hear.  Patteson  protested  against  this.  He  told  the  captain 
of  the  eleven  that  if  the  thing  were  done  he  would  retire.  The 
thing  was  done,  and  the  boy  rose  and  left  the  room.  He  wrote 
to  the  captain,  too,  that  unless  he  received  an  apology,  he  should 
withdraw  from  the  eleven — and  every  one  knew  how  much  he 
loved  cricket.  The  apology  was  sent,  and  Patteson  remained. 
Was  not  that  a  boy's  way  of  witness-bearing  ? 

April  27. — Gentiles  received  into  the  Church  (Acts  xi.  1-18) 

The  vision  of  Peter.  Name  other  visions  in  the  Bible.  There 
is  the  vision  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  i.  i)  ;  the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  and 
notably  that  of  "the  valley  of  dry  bones  (Ezek.  xxxvii.) ;  the 
visions  of  Daniel  ;  the  vision  of  the  Transfiguration—"  Tell  the 
vision  to  no  man,"  said  Jesus  (Matt.  xvii.  9)  ;  there  is  the  vision 
of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  22) ;  the  vision  of  the  man  of  Macedonia 
(Acts  xvi.  9)  ;  and  there  are  the  visions  in  Revelation 
(Rev.  ix.   17). 

They  glorified  God  (v.  18).  In  what  ways  does  Scripture 
■say  we  can  all  do  that  ?  When  we  believe  God's  promises 
(Rom.  iv.  20);  when  we  are  openly  true  to  what  we  believe 
^Luke  xxiii.  47)  ;  when  we  trust  Jesus  (John  i.  4)  ;  when  we  suffer 
for  Jesus  (i  Pet.  iv.  16) ;  when  we  bring  forth  fruit  (John  xv.  8). 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 

Bv  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

April  6.  —  Crowing  in  Grace  (2  Peter  iii.  1 1-18) 

The  life  of  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  is  a  vivid  illustration  of 
growing  in  grace  being  made  the  constant  and  steadfast  aim 
of  a  Christian.  In  one  of  her  latest  letters  she  wrote  :  "  I  trust 
every  day  to  progress,  continually  pressing  forward,  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God."  She  received  her  reward  in  part  during  her 
pilgrimage  ;  and  in  death's  very  shadow  she  could  say,  "  How 
splendid  to  be  so  near  the  gates  of  Heaven  1 " 

Grace  and  knowledge  are  as  dew  and  sunshine,  both 
necessary  for  Christian  growth.  God  planted  a  tree  of  life 
near  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the  garden,  suggests  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  to  show  that  neither  is  there  life 
without  knowledge,  nor  is  knowledge  secure  without  true  life. 
"  Let  thy  heart  be  thy  knowledge  ;  and  let  thy  life  be  true 
reason,  inwardly  possessed;  and  bearing  this  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  exhibiting  its  fruit,  thou  shalt  ever  gather  in  the  things 
which  are  pleasing  to  God." 

April  13. — The  Grace  and  Gain  of  Giving  (2  Cor.  viii.  1-9  ; 
ix.  6-8) 

"  'X\\\%  g}-ace  also."  So  that  giving  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
duty,  nor  measured  as  duty,  but  as  a  privilege,  a  sacred  favour. 
No  one  should  ask,  "How  much  must  I  give?"  but,  "How 
much  am  I  permitted  to  give  ?"  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God  was  not  a  duty,  but  an  eternal  desire.  He  "became 
poor  "■ — as  immeasurably  poor  as  He  had  been  immeasurably 
rich.  We  should  place  our  gifts,  as  it  were,  in  the  manger, 
beside  Him.     Do  they,  there,  seem  what  they  should  be  ? 

God  gives  far  more  to  the  flowing  fountain  than  to  the 
standing  pool.  This  is  the  reward  of  Christian  giving — new 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  and  added  joy  in  doing  it.  In  the 
Mirror  of  Perfection  it  is  related  how  St.  Francis  bade  Egidius 
give  his  mantle  to  a  poor  brother  ;  and  when  the  latter  readily 
obeyed,  "  thereupon  seemed  it  unto  him  that  straightway  God 
had  sent  new  grace  into  his  heart." 

April  20.— Ho7U  may  I  know  I  am  a  Christian  ? 
(Rom.  viii.  1-16) 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper,  R.A.,  who  died  last 
Fel^rtiary,  is  very  striking  :  "  If  any  one  asked  me  how  I  know 
that  I  am  saved,  i  should  say  that  I  know  it  better  than  if  I  had 
heard  an  angel  out  of  Heaven  say  so  :  for  I  might  make  a 
mistake  about  that,  but  I  cannot  make  a  mistake  about  the 
Word  of  God.  The  Lord  Jesus  said,  'AH  that  the  Father 
giveth  Me  shall  come  to  Me,  and  him  that  cometh  to  Me 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  The  Father  has  made  my  soul  a 
present  to  His  Son,  and  1  know  He  will  not  take  me  away 
from  Him." 

There  is  also  an  inward  testimony  ;  for  a  Christian  will  in 
all  things  put  Christ  first.  The  return  of  every  thought  and 
desire  and  act  is  to  Him.  A  river  during  its  course  makes 
many  windings,  sometimes  turning  right  away  from  the  direction 
of  the  sea;' but  the  power  of  the  invisible  sea  is  ever  upon  it, 
compelling  it  back  from  all  its  wanderings  and  declensions  to 
the  seaward  path. 

April  27. —  The  Call  of  Samuel  (Union  Meeting  with  funioi-s) 
(i  Sam.  iii.  1-14) 

Is  it  not  a  great  thought  that  God  knows  the  name  of  every 
child  ?  I  have  read  that  the  shepherds  of  Helvellyn  know  the 
face  of  every  sheep,  and  can  recognise  the  lambs  by  their 
likeness  to  their  mothers.  "Every  shepherd  kens  his  ain." 
This  is  the  confidence  of  every  Endeavourer.  God  knows  his 
name,  and  has  therefore  som'e  particular  work  for  him  to  do. 
Whom  God  calls,  God  appoints  to  service. 

In  the  spring,  with  the  earliest  green  of  the  fields  and  the 
coming  of  the  first  flowers,  larks  fill  the  air  with  song,  as  though 
the  freshness  of  life  beneath  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
freshness  of  praise  above.  And  so  should  the  dreams  and  joys 
and  playtime  of  childhood  have  its  song  of  piety,  its  morning 
hymns  of  praise  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  mind's  early  flowering  is 
all  the  surer  for  the  heart's  early  praying  and  obedience. 
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BY  REV.  ALEXANDER  WHYTE,  D.D. 

"  The  mother  cif  /.cl)cilci-'s  children."-  Matt 

WHY  does  the  Evangelist  write  the  text  in  that  be 
roundabout  way  ?  Why  does  he  not  write  the  text 
in  his  own  simple  and  straightforward  style  ?  "Why  does  he 
tiot  simply  say,  "  Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and  John  "  ? 
AVhy  does  he  almost  cheat  us  out  of  Salome,  as  well  as  out 
■of  James  and  John,  by  calling  her  "  the  mother  of  Zebedee's 
•children  "  ?  I  do  not  know  for  certain  why  the  Evangelist 
writes  in  that  ambiguous  and  obscure  way,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  about  it. 

By  the  time  that  Matthew  sat  down  to  compose  his 
Ciospel,  James,  the  eldest  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome,  had 
nilready  been  a  long  time  in  heaven  with  Christ ;  and  John, 
his  brother,  was  a  high  and  an  honoured  Apostle  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  James  had  long  ago  drunk 
of  Christ's  cup  and  been  baptised  with  Christ's  baptism ; 
while  John  was  by  this  time  as  good  as  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  CiOspel,  and  the  three  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
All  the  .same,  nay,  all  the  more,  John  had  not  forgotten  the 
■sins  and  the  faults  and  the  follies  of  his  youth  ;  and,  above 
all,  he  had  not  forgotten  that  disgraceful  day  when  he  got 
his  mother  to  beg  the  best  throne  for  him  and  for  his 
brother.  That  disgraceful  day,  though  now  so  long  past, 
was  ever  before  John.  But  the  ten,  who  at  the  time  had 
such  indignation,  had  completely  forgotten  and  forgiven 
that  day.  And  thus  it  was  that  Matthew  wrote  in  this 
roundabout  way  about  it.  "  May  my  right  hand  forget  its 
cunning,"  said  Matthew,  "before  I  bring  back  a  single 
blush  to  that  great  .saint  of  God  !  No  enemy  of  Christ  and 
of  this  Church  shall  ever  blaspheme  out  of  my  book,  if  I 
can  help  it."  And  thus  it  was  that  this  Evangelist  took  a 
garment,  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder  and  went  backward,  till 
he  had  all  but  completely  covered  up  the  sin  of  Salome  and 
James  and  John.  "  Blessed  Antonomasiast ! "  exclaimed 
John,  when  he  read  this  chapter  of  Matthew  for  the  first 
time.  "Yes,"  said  John,  "all  Scripture  is  indeed  given  by 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  and  God  is  love."  And  it 
was  so  certainly  with  this  special  Scripture.  For  Matthew's 
heart  of  love  and  honour  for  John  had  taken  his  inspired 
pen  out  of  his  hand  at  the  opening  of  this  passage,  till  this 
stroke  of  sheltering  style  was  struck  before  the  writer  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  Dante  is  full  on  ever>'  page  of  his  of 
this  same  exquisite  device.  Dante,  indeed,  is  the  fullest 
of  this  exquisite  device  of  any  of  the  great  writers,  either 
sacred  or  profane.  But  the  Bible  had  this  exquisite  device, 
as  it  had  all  Dante's  exquisite  devices,  long  before  he 
was  born — till  the  Bible  is  by  far  our  finest  education  in 
morals  and  in  manners  and  in  love  and  in  letters,  as  well 
as  in  our  everlasting  salvation.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  at  the  end 
of  his  delightful  "Addison,"  that  "as  a  teacher  of  wisdom 
Addison  may  be  confidently  followed ;  and  that  whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style  must  give  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  volumes  of  Addison."  But  Addison  yields  up 
both  his  days  and  his  nights  to  Matthew  and  to  John,  and 
nobody  knew  that  better  than  the  devout  old  doctor. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  my  sons,"  she  said  ;  "  leave  it  to  me. 
Do  not  be  in  any  doubt  about  it.  It  will  all  come  right. 
I  am  not  to  be  His  mother's  sister  for  nothing ;  and  I  have 
not  followed  Him  alx)ut  all  this  time  and  ministered  to 
Him  out  of  my  substance  for  nothing.  Blood  is  thicker 
than  water,"  she  said,  "and  you,  my  sons,  will  live  to  see 
that  it  is  so.  Leave  it  to  me.  Who  is  Andrew  ?  and 
who  is  Peter .'  and  who  is  their  father  ?  and  who  is  their 
mother,  I  would  like  to  know,  that  they  should  presume  to 
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princes  over  my  sons  ?  It  shall  never  be '  I>eave  it 
to  me,  my  sons  :  leave  it  to  me."  "Then  came  to  Him  the 
mother  of  Zebedee's  children  with  her  sons,  worshipping 
Him,  and  desiring  a  certain  thing  of  Him.  And  He  said  to 
her,  What  wilt  thou  ?  She  saith  unto  Him,  Grant  that  these 
my  two  sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  Thy  right  hand,  and  the 
other  on  the  left,  in  Thy  kingdom."  Well  done,  Salome  I 
Well  done !  As  long  as  this  Gospel  is  preached  this 
splendid  impudence  of  thine  shall  l>e  told  of  thee  !  "  Let 
the  sons  of  all  the  other  mothers  in  Israel -sit  or  stand  or 
lie  as  they  like  :  only,  let  my  two  sons  sit  high  above  them 
all,  and  have  their  feet  on  the  necks  of  all  the  ten."  Had 
Salome's  presumption  been  less  magnificent,  our  Ix>rd  might 
well  have  been  angry  at  her.  But  the  absolute  sublimity  of 
her  selfishness  completely  overcame  Him.  He  had  met 
with  nothing  like  it.  The  splendid  humility  of  the  Syro- 
phenician  woman  completely  overcame  Him ;  and  now 
He  is  equally  overcome  with  the  splendid  shamelessness  of 
Salome's  request.  Her  cold-blooded  cruelty  to  Himself 
also  pierced  His  heart  as  with  a  spear.  But,  perhaps,  like 
Salome,  you  have  all  forgotten  that  this  is  the  Monday,  and 
that  He  is  to  be  betrayed  on  the  Thursday,  and  crucified 
on  the  Friday.  All  the  .same,  Salome  went  on  worshipping 
and  plotting  and  counterplotting  for  a  throne  for  her  two 
sons  that  only  existed  in  her  own  stupid  heart.  And  it  was 
the  sight  of  all  this  that  made  our  Lord's  rising  anger  turn 
to  an  infinite  pity,  till  He  said  to  Salome's  two  sons,  "  Are 
ye  able  to  drink  of  My  cup,  and  to  be  baptised  with 
My  baptism?"  And  what  do  you  think  the  two  insane 
men  said?  They  actually  said,  "We  are  able  "  !  In  such 
.sin  had  their  mother  Salome  conceived  them ;  in  such 
stupidity  of  mind  ;  in  such  hopeless  selfishness,  combined 
with  such  hard-hearted  presumptuousness  !  And,  then,  that 
it  should  be  John  !— that  it  should  be  John,  who  had  been 
chosen  to  such  a  coming  sanctification  and  to  such  a  coming 
service  !— John,  who  had  been  so  loved,  and  so  trusted, 
and  so  leaned  upon,  and  so  looked  to.  And  that,  too,  at 
this  time  of  day,  that  John  should  be  so  deep  in  this 
miserable  plot !  Our  Lord  often  spake  about  a  daily  cross. 
Well,  that  was  His  cross  that  Monday ;  and  a  very  bitter 
cross  it  was— more  bitter  to  His  heart  by  far  than  all  the 
thorns  and  nails  and  spears  of  next  Friday.  Wliat  a  cup  of 
red  wine  that  miserable  mother  and  her  two  sons,  like  her, 
made  our  Lord  to  drink  that  day  !  "  O  Salome,"  He  said, 
"and,  O  James  and  John  her  sons,  you  little  know  the 
baptism  you  are  all  baptising  Mc  with.  But  your  own 
baptism,  also,  will  soon  come.     And  Mine  is  at  the  door." 

A  little  imagination,  with  a  little  heart  added  to  it,  would 
have  saved  Salome  and  her  two  sons  from  making  this 
shameful  petition.  By  the  time  John  wrote  the  Revelation 
he  had  plenty  of  imagination,  and  in  that  great  book  it  was 
all  put  to  the  noblest  of  uses.  But  at  the  time  of  this 
shameful  scene  neither  John's  eyes  nor  his  mother's  eyes 
had  begun  to  be  opened.  Salome  should  have  said  this  to 
herself.  She  should  have  said  this,  and  should  have  dwelt 
on  it,  till  it  made  her  shameful  petition  to  be  impossible. 
She  should  have  said  :  "  But  Andrew  and  Peter  and  all 
the  ten  have  mothers  with  hearts  just  like  mine.  All  their 
mothers  are  just  as  ambitious  for  all  their  sons  as  I  am  for 
mine.  And  they  will  feel  toward  me  and  toward  my  sons 
just  the  same  suspicion  and  jealousy  and  envy  and  hatred 
and  ill-will  that  I  fee!  toward  them  And  what  would  I 
think  of  them  if  they  took  advantage  of  their  friendship 
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with  Christ,  as  I  am  taking  advantage  of  my  friendship 
with  Him,  in  order  to  get  Him  to  favour  them  and  their 
sons  at  our  expense  ?  And  what  would  I  think  of  Him  if 
He  was  imposed  upon  and  prevailed  upon  to  overlook  and 
neglect  and  injure  my  sons  at  the  shameful  plot  of  some  of 
their  mothers?"  Had  Salome  talked  in  that  way  to  her 
own  heart,  and  especially  had  she  brought  up  her  sons  to 
look  at  themselves  and  at  all  their  fellows  in-  that  light,  she 
would  then  have  been  as  wise  a  woman  as  she  now  was  a 
fool,  and  as  good  a  mother  as  she  now  was  a  bad.  Where 
had  Salome  lived  all  her  days  ?  What  kind  of  a  mother 
had  she  herself  had  ?  In  what  synagogue  in  all  Israel  had 
she  worshipped  God  ?  Who  had  been  her  teachers  in  the 
things  of  God?  What  had  she  been  thinking  about  all  the 
time  our  Lord  had  been  teaching  and  preaching  in  her 
hearing,  as  He  did  every  day,  about  seeing  with  other  people's 
eyes,  and  feeling  with  other  people's  hearts,  and  doing  lo 
other  mothers  and  to  their  sons  as  she  would  have  them  do 
to  her  and  to  her  sons  ?  How  could  she  have  lived  in  this 
world,  and  especially  in  the  day  and  in  the  discipleship  of 
Christ,  and  how  could  she  have  borne  and  brought  up  her 
sons  to  be  His  disciples,  and  still  be  capable  of  this  disgrace- 
ful scheme  ?  Had  she  possessed  one  atom  of  experience  of 
the  world  and  of  sound  sense  in  it,  not  to  say  of  truth  and 
wisdom  and  love,  she  could  never  have  petitioned  for  a 
place  of  such  offence  and  danger  for  her  two  sons.  Even  if 
Christ  had  asked  it  of  her,  she  would  have  shrunk  from 
exposing  her  two  sons  to  the  envy  and  the  anger  and  the 
detraction  of  all  the  ten,  and  of  many  more  besides.  "Em- 
ploy my  sons  in  Thy  service,"  she  would  have  petitioned  ; 
"  but  let  in  be  in  some  secluded  and  obscure  place.  Make 
them  Thy  true  disciples  even  to  death  ;  but,  I  do  beseech 
Thee,  if  it  is  Thy  will,  hide  them  in  the  secret  of  Thy 
presence  from  the  pride  of  men,  and  keep  them  secretly  in 
Thy  pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues.  Oh,  shelter  my  sons, 
above  all  things,  from  the  scourge  of  men's  tongues  I "  She 
would  have  kneeled  and  worshipped  and  so  spoken,  if  she 
had  had  a  mother's  eye  and  a  mother's  heart  in  her  bosom. 
But,  instead  of  that,  this  cruel  woman  to  her  own  flesh  and 
blood  was  for  exposing  her  two  sons  to  every  possible  shaft 
and  spear  of  envy  and  anger  and  ill-will  and  injury.  "  How- 
great  they  will  be,  if  I  can  help  it !  "  the  heartless  creature 
talked  to  herself,  and  said,  "  What  titles  they  will  wear  ! 
What  power  they  will  exercise  I  And  how  all  Galilee  will 
hear  of  it,  and  how  they  will  envy  Salome  I  "  Till  she  said, 
"Leave  it  to  me,  my  sons;  leave  it  to  me."  And  James  and 
John  left  it  to  her ;  and  they  both  knelt  down  beside  her 
as  she  said,  "  Lord,  I  have  a  certain  thing  to  ask  of  Thee." 
It  was  our  Lord's  continual  way  to  make  instructive 
Scriptures  out  of  His  erroneous  disciples,  and  to  have  those 
Scriptures  written  for  our  edification.  And  He  made  this 
Scripture  for  us  out  of  Salome  and  James  and  John  and 
the  ten — this  solemn  Scripture:.  "It  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come  ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence 
Cometh."  Woe  to  Salome  and  to  her  two  sons,  that  is,  for 
she  made  herself  a  great  offence  to  the  ten  that  day.  She 
would  have  been  offence  enough  simply  with  her  so-near 
relationship  to  Christ,  and  with  her  .so-gifted  and  so-privileged 
.sons.  But  not  content  with  that,  she  must  needs  take  and 
lay  both  her  sons  as  sheer  rocks  of  offence  right  in  the  way 
of  the  headlong  ten.  Just  because  she  was  His  aunt,  just 
because  James  and  John  were  His  cousins,  she  and  they 
should  have  kept  in  the  background  of  the  discipleship,  and 
should  have  never  come  out  of  that  background  but  with 
tender  and  slow  and  .softly  taken  steps.  But  it  will  take  all 
the  tremendous  disenchantment  of  the  coming  Thursday 
and  Friday  to  bring  James  and  John  and  the  ten  to  their 


sober  senses.  And,  oh  !  you  who  are  not  come  to  your 
sober  senses  yet,  with  all  Salome's  shame,  and  all  James's- 
martyrdom,  and  all  John's  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  and 
the  Revelation,  all  written  for  your  coming  to  yourself — 
what,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  to  bring  you  to  yourself?  Oh, 
born  fools  and  blind,  not  to  see  what  stumbling-stones  and 
what  rocks  of  offence  you  are  to  other  men,  just  as  they  are 
to  you  !  Not  to  see  the  broken  bones  that  other  mtn 
take  from  you,  just  as  surely  as  you  take  the  same  from 
them  I  Salome  could  not  help  it  that  she  was  His  mother's- 
sister.  And  James  and  John  could  not  help  it  that  they 
were  their  mother's  sons.  And  you  may  be  as  blameless- 
and  as  innocent  as  they  were  in  that,  and  yet  you  may  be 
a  stone  of  stumbling  down  to  death  and  hell  to  many  mei> 
around  you.  At  every  talent  that  has  been  committed  to- 
you,  at  every  added  talent  that  you  make  for  yourself  and 
for  the  Church  and  for  Christ,  at  every  sweet  word  of 
praise  that  sounds  around  your  honoured  name,  at  every 
step  you  are  summoned  to  take  up  to  higher  service,  there 
are  men  all  around  you  eyeing  you  with  an  evil  eye.  It  is 
the  same  evil  eye,  with  the  .same  javelin  in  it,  that  Saul 
threw  at  David.  It  is  the  same  evil  eye  with  which  both 
Peter  and  Judas  shot  hatred  that  day  at  James  and  John. 
And  all  the  time,  and  till  the  javelin  sang  past  their  heads 
and  stuck  fast  in  the  wall  just  beyond  them,  the  two- 
besotted  brothers  were  in  uttermost  ignorance  of  what  they 
and  their  mother  had  done,  and  what  they  had  led  the  ten- 
into  doing,  and  what  shame  and  pain  they  had  caused 
their  clear-eyed  and  pure-hearted  Master.  And  even  had 
James  and  John  got  their  two  thrones,  would  they,  do  you 
think,  have  got  one-thousandth  part  of  the  pleasure  out  of 
their  thrones  that  Peter  and  the  nine  would  have  got  pain  ? 
And  your  own  cop  of  honour  and  praise  and  what  not  is- 
not  half  so  sweet  to  you  as  it  is  bitter  as  blood  to  the 
Peters  and  the  Judases  who  see  it  in  your  hand.  There 
is  nothing  but  the  merest  and  the  sourest  dregs  in  your 
cup  ;  but  they  who  see  it  at  your  lips  do  not  know  that. 
And  oh,  what  a  hell  they  have  in  their  hearts  at  you  !  And 
not  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  their  tongue.  "  It  is  impossible 
but  that  offences  will  come ;  but  woe  to  him  by  whom 
they  come  !  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that 
he  should  offend  one  of  these  little  ones." 

On  the  other  hand,  are  the  ten  here  ?  Is  there  an^ 
envious,  spiteful,  evil-spoken  man  in  this  house  this  night? 
Is  there  ?  Yes,  there  is  one.  Then  I  have  a  warning  to- 
you,  sir,  from  God  to  you.  You  envy  and  hate  and  con- 
tinually detract  from  a  fellow-disciple,  a  fellow-servant,  a 
fellow-worshipper.  You  whet  your  tongue,  and  you  dip 
your  pen  on  every  opportunity  to  wound  and  to  humiliate 
a  man  who  never  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head — he  so  trusts 
you  and  loves  you,  and  has  done  you  many  and  many  a 
service.  This,  then,  is  from  God  to  you  this  night.  It 
needs  a  false  man  to  make  a  true  man  true  through  and 
through.  It  needs  a  man  of  a  devilish  mind  lo  make 
another  man  an  angel.  It  needs  a  sleepless,  back-biting, 
detracting  man  to  make  another  man  utterly  and  perfectly 
and  heavenly  humble.  Now,  did  it  ever  enter  your  imagi- 
nation why  an  angry,  a  righteous,  and  an  Almighty  God  is 
suffering  such  a  serpent  as  you  are  to  your  friend  to  live  ? 
I  will  tell  you  from  Him.  It  is  to  make  use  of  you  for 
filling  the  thrones  of  His  saints  in  heaven.  These  arc  they 
who  come  up  to  their  thrones  through  great  tribulation. 
And  you  are  one  of  God's  reprobate  instruments  in  working 
out  their  tribulation  meantime  for  their  heavenly  inherit- 
ance. And  your  wages  will  be  to  be  taken  up  to  heaverv 
just  to  see  your  finished  work. 
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A  Cherry  Tree 

BY  AMY  LE  FEUVRE 


CHAPTER   X 
{Continued) 

WHEN  Mrs.  Crawford  had  gone,  Miss  Arnold  turned  to 
Cherry  : 
"  There  are  some  people  in  the  world  who  always  make  me 
!ong  to  be  wicked.  Cherry.     I  feel  as  if  I  must  cumber  all  n\y 
days  now  1     Do  you  know  the  feeling  ?  " 

Cherry  could  not  say  she  did,  but  she  took  Miss  Arnold  off 
to  join  in  their  game,  and  thought  her  the  very  funniest,  dearest 
person  in  the  world  ! 

The  little  St.  Legers  returned  home  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  very  tired  and  happy.  Phil  seemed  the  only  one  out 
of  sorts.  He  complained  of  a  sore  throat  and  headache,  and 
was  decidedly  cross.  The  next  morning  Stacy  knocked  at  his 
tutor's  door. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Hastings,  come  and  see  Phil.  He  says  he 
won't  get  up,  and  I  can't  make  him." 

Mr.  Hastings  obeyed  this  summons  at  once.  He  found 
Phi!  with  a  hot,  flushed  face,  heavy  eyes,  and  an  aching 
head. 

"  I'm  going  to  be  ill,"  he  said  gruffly.  "  I  believe  those 
strawberries  poisoned  me  yesterday  ! " 

Mr.  Hastings  laughed  at  him,  but  told  him  to  be  still,  and 
came  into  the  schoolroom  with  an  anxious  face.  He  wrote  a 
note  to  the  doctor,  and  asked  Goff  to  take  it ;  and  he  seemed 
preoccupied  at  breakfast. 

The  children  were  very  much  excited  over  Phil.  None  of 
them  had  ever  remembered  being  ill. 

"He  was  quite  silly  in  the  night,"  said  Stacey  ;  "he  woke 
me  up  by  yelling  out  that  Angus  was  spoiling  his  arrow  machine, 
and  then  he  said  I  was  trying  to  boil  his  head  in  a  saucepan  1 
1  expect  he's  going  to  have  an  awful  illness.     Perhaps  he  has 

got  a  sunstroke " 

"Or  small- pox,"  said  Cherry  ;  "or  appleplexy  !" 
"  Perwaps  he'll  die,"  said  Bonnie,  with  big  eyes. 
"  1  know  what  he's  got,"  said  Stacy  suddenly.     "  It's  scarlet 
fever.     It's  in  the  village  ;  they've  got  it  at  the  shop  we  get 
our  sweets  from.     Phil  was  there  two  days  ago,  and  Mrs.  Sykes 
was  telling  him  about  her  youngest  boy." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me?'  asked  Mr.  Hastings  sharply. 
"You  ought  not  to  have  been  there." 

Stacy  was  right  in  his  conjecture.  When  the  doctor  came 
he  pronounced  it  to  be  a  case  of  scarlet  fever.  Stacy  and  the 
little  girls  were  removed  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  house.  The 
doctor  said  they  had  been  so  much  together  that  it  was  no  good 
sending  them  away  until  he  was  perfectly  sure  they  were  free 
from  infection. 

The  Colonel  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Hastings. 
"  Would  you  like  me  to  attend  to  him.  Colonel  ?     I  have  no 
I  fear  of  infection.     I  should  like  to  be  with  him,  but  in  that  case 
I  cannot  be  with  the  other  children.     Would  you  prefer  a  nurse 
'being  got  ?' 

Colonel  St.  Leger  looked  worried. 

"  S'ou  really  must  settle  things,  Hastings,  without  coming  to 
me.     I  hate  strange  women  in  the  house  ;    they  upset  every- 
body.    Let  the  lessons  go  ;  and  if  you  will  attend  to  the  boy  I 
I  shall  be  grateful." 

Stacy  danced  round  the  schoolroom  with  delight  when  he 
heard  there  were  going  to  be  no  lessons.  He  started  off  for  the 
Vicarage  at  once  in  search  of  Angus  ;  but  was  disgusted  when 
the  Vicar  came  himself  to  the  door,  and  told  him  he  could  not 
be  admitted. 

"You  are  in  quarantine,  my  boy.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  would 
rather  you  did  not  come  near  my  little  ones  yet.  Dr.  Ball  has 
just  called  and  warned  me  I  " 

Stacy  came  home  very  indignant.  Cherry  and  Bonnie  did 
their  best  to  console  him  ;  but  two  days  after  his  throat  was 
sore,  and  he  was  removed  to  the  sick  part  of  the  house. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  get  ill  next,"  Cherry  confided  to  Bonnie. 
"  It  must  be  so  nice  to  stay  in  bed  and  be  nursed,  and  have 
beef-tea  and  jelly  in  the  middle  of  the  morning.  It  is  so  very 
dull  without  the  boys." 


Every  morning  ^he  felt  her  throat  with  her  fingcr-t,  and 
looked  anxiously  into  the  glass  to  sec  if  she  was  red  and  hot  like 
the  boys  had  been.  And  then  one  afternoon  Bonnie  refused 
to  play,  and  climbed  into  an  easy-chair  in  the  schoolroom. 

"  .My  head  hurts,"  she  said. 

Cherry  felt  quite  angry  with  her. 

"  You  re  pretending,  Bonnie.  Why  should  your  head  hurt 
more  than  mine  does  ?     You're  pretending  to  be  ill  : " 

"  I  is  very  ill,"  said  Bonnie,  in  aggrieved  tones. 

When  she  «as  taken  away,  and  Cherry  left  alone  in  the 
empty  schoolroom,  she  felt  quite  ill-used,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"It's  a  shame  :  Why  should  they  all  be  ill  and  leave  me 
alone  .'  Why  shouldn't  I  be  ill  before  Bonnie  .>  Oh,  I  do  hope 
I  shall  catch  it  too  :  ' 

But  she  did  not  catch  it.  She  wandered  about  the  house, 
feeling  lonely  and  miserable  ;  and  the  climax  seemed  to  be 
when  Miss  Arnold  wrote  her  the  following  little  note  in  round, 
printed  letters  : 

"  Mv  DEARE.ST  I.ITTI.E  Cherrv,— How  sorr)'  I  am  for  you  '. 
And  doubly  sorry  that  I  am  going  from  home  on  a  short  visit 
to  friends  in  London.  But  in  any  case  our  working  party  must 
stop.  You  could  not  sew  as  long  as  there  is  any  fear  of  infection. 
I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  take  it  too.  I  am  ver\-  glad  to  hear 
that  it  is  a  very  mild  form,  and  hope  your  brothers  will  soon  be 
better.  I  am  taking  some  work  with  me  to  London,  so  that  I 
shall  not  cumber  there.  Much  love,  hoping  to  see  you  after  my 
return. 

"  Your  loving  friend, 

"  Blanche  Arnold." 

Cherry  sobbed  afresh  after  she  read  this. 

"  And  now  I  shall  be  farthei  off  than  ever  from  getting 
fruit,"  she  said  mournfully  to  herself.  "  I'm  no  good  to  any- 
body. I  always  seem  left  out.  I  can't  even  be  ill  like  the 
others." 

CHAPTER  XI 
A  Talk  with  Father 

Cherry's  mind  was  not  allowed  to  dwell  upon  herself  and 
her  own  shortcomings  for  long.  Bonnie  was  \er)-  ill  indeed, 
and  not  expected  to  recover.  The  Colonel  had  received  the 
daily  bulletins  from  the  sick-rooms  with  great  comjwsure,  but 
when  I5onnie  was  ill  he  grew  anxious.  She  had  wound  herself 
into  his  heart,  and  he  missed  her  daily  companionship  intensely. 
Cherry  was  with  him  a  great  deal,  but  she  could  not  take 
Bonnie's  place.  When  he  heard  her  life  was  in  danger,  he 
seemed  utterly  crushed.  He  sent  Goff  for  Cherry.  She  came 
with  her  stained  eyes,  and  ran  straight  into  his  arms. 

"  Oh,  father,  father,  do  say  Bonnie  won't  die  1" 

.\  great  lump  rose  in  the  Colonel's  throat. 

"  What  can  we  do  ? "  he  said  helplessly.  "  What  can  we  do 
to  save  her .'" 

Cherry  looked  up,  with  hope  dawning  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"  Send  for  auntie,  father  \  She  said  she  would  come  if 
we  wanted  her.  She  will  know  what  to  do.  Oh,  do  send 
for  her  \  " 

The  Colonel  dispatched  a  telegram  instantly  by  Goff ;  then 
paced  his  room  with  hasty,  uneven  steps. 

Cherry  sat  watching  him.     Presently  he  turned  to  her. 

"  I  believe  she  will  die.  She  is  so  unnatural— always  talking 
about  her  '  dear  God.'  If  your  mother  were  alive.  Cherry,  she 
would  pray  about  it.  I  believe  that  would— er — be  a  good 
thing  to  do." 

"  Shall  we  pray,  father .' " 

Cherry's  voice  was  timid.  The  Colonel  stopped  in  his  walk, 
and  looked  at  her. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  it,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  think  you 
could  manage  a  praj  er,  couldn't  you  ? " 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  strong  grown  man  appealing 
helplessly  to  the  tiny  child. 

Cherry  nodded. 
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He  can  make  her  better,  if  nobody 
He    turned 


-father    and    me 


"  I'll  ask  (".od,  father, 
else  can.  rant  He  ? " 

She    knelt    down    by    her    fathers    couch. 
irresolutely,  locked  the  door,  then  knelt  by  her  side 

And  Cherry  prayed  : 

'•O  God,  please  don't  let  Bonnie  die 
wants  her  to  live;  please  make  her  better.  We  ask  ^  ou 
please  to  get  her  well  again  as  quick  as  You  can.  For  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.     .Amen." 

The  Colonel  remained  on  his  knees,  with  his  face  hidden  in 
his  hands.     .-V  groan  escaped  him,  and  Cherry  heard  him  say  : 

"A   miserable   sinner-will  be   different-can't   really  live 

without  her."  . 

When  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  began  to  talk  about  Bonnie, 
and  Cherry    was  only   too   glad    to    tell   him   all    she    could 

about  her. 

"  Bonnie  always  has  been  good  ever  since  she  was  born. 
She  never  gets  cross,  and  she  loves  God  very  much.  She's 
always  talking  about  Him." 

.She  talked  on  till  Goff  came  back  to  his  master,  and  she 
was  summoned  to  go  to  her  early  dinner.  Cherr>'  never  forgot 
that  miserable  day.  It  was  grey  outside  as  well  as  in,  for  it 
was  raining  fast  ;  she  sat  in  the  empty  schoolroom,  looking  out 
of  the  window,  and  wondering  what  she  would  do  if  Bonnie 
died.  Nettie  came  in  from  time  to  time,  but  she  had  no 
comfort  to  offer  her,  only  the  assurance  that  Mrs.  Tipkins  was 
quite  certain  that  "  Miss  Bonnie  was  sinkin'  fast  :" 

She  had  her  early  dinner,  and  sat  on  looking  out  at  the  misty 
hills  and  dripping  trees,  wondering  in  a  vague  kind  of  way  if 
the  blue  sky,  of  which  Bonnie  was  so  fond,  knew  what  was 
going  on,  and  was  weeping  at  the  thought  of  her  death. 

Tea-time  came.  She  asked  Goff  if  she  might  go  to  her 
father. 

"  Sure,  missy,  I'd  be  the  one  to  let  ye  in  as  aisy  as  me  bed 
is  to  meself,  but  the  Colonel  be  powerfu'  upset,  an'  he  sez 
to  me,  '  Goff,'  he  sez,  '  ye'U  kape  me  door  fast  to  all  but  the 
docthor  I " 

Cherry  sighed.  She  sat  down  to  her  tea,  but  hardly 
touched  it.  Was  she  always  going  to  be  alone  ?  Would 
Stacy  and  Phil  get  worse  and  die  too?  Would  they  all 
leave  her  ?  Tears  gathered  and  fell,  and  then  suddenly  the 
door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Burton,  with  her  motherly  face  and 
smile,  appeared. 

"  .My  poor  little  Cherry,  I  have  come  to  you  ! " 

Cherry  clung  to  her  with  deep  sobs. 

'•  Don't  go  1  Don't  shut  yourself  up  away  from  me  '.  They 
have  all  gone  !     Oh,  don't  go  away  and  leave  me  I " 

Mrs.  Burton  sat  down,  took  her  on  her  lap,  and  soothed  her. 

"  Darling,  do  you  remember  Bonnie  ?  You  would  not  keep 
me  from  her,  would  you  ?  You  were  always  brave  and  un- 
selfish ;  you  will  show  me  that  you  are  going  to  be  brave  now. 
Dear  little  sunny  Bonnie  1  I  hear  she  has  no  nurse,  and 
Mr.  Hastings  is  nearly  worn  out." 

"  There's  a  woman  from  the  village,"  said  Chcriy  ;  "  she 
went  to  Bonnie  yesterday.  But  oh,  I  will  be  bra\e,  auntie — 
only  kiss  me  I     I  have  wanted  you  so  much  1 " 

"  I  must  have  a  cup  of  tea  before  I  go  to  Bonnie.  Will 
you  give  me  one  ? " 

Cherry  dried  her  tears.  Mrs.  Burton  insisted  upon  her 
eating  something  with  her,  and  she  talked  away  till  the  child 
had  recovered  her  composure  ;  then  she  drew  her  to  her. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  my  work,  and  you  must  do  yours. 
We  must  both  pray  that  Bonnie's  life  may  be  spared.  You 
have  your  father  to  wait  on  and  to  comfort.  He  is  very  sad. 
I  have  just  been  talking  to  him  ;  but  he  would  like  you  to  go 
and  sit  with  him  till  your  bed-time.  I  will  let  you  know  very 
often  how  Bonnie  is  getting  on.  Good-night,  dear.  Cheer 
up,  and  we  will  hope  that  very  soon  Bonnie  will  have  turned 
the  corner." 

She  kissed  her  and  left  her,  for  her  time  was  precious. 
But  Cherry's  misery  was  past.  "  Auntie  "  was  here  ;  she  would 
see  to  everything,  and  Bonnie  might  get  better.  She  ran 
out  into  the  passage,  and  called  for  Nettie  to  come  and  help 
her  change  her  frock.  Then  she  ran  lightly  downstairs  to 
her  fathers  room,  with  a  brighter  face  than  she  had  had  for 
many  days. 

In  a  few  days'  time  the  danger  was  past  and  Bonnie  was 
slowly  recovering.     Cherr\-  and  her  father  were  much  together 


now  ;  she  was  learning  how  to  do  things  for  him,  and  her 
old-fashioned  quaintness  amused  and  interested  him.  One 
day  they  went  for  a  drive.  He  had  for  some  time  been 
carefully  selecting  a  pair  of  horses,  and  when  once  his  choice 
was  made  he  was  anxious  to  try  them.  It  was  a  lovely 
afternoon  when  he  took  his  little  daughter  out  with  them  for 

the  first  time. 

Cherry  was  delighted.  She  sat  up  by  her  father's  side, 
feeling  very  grand  and  important.  And  it  was  during  the  drive 
that  her  father  began  to  talk  to  her  in  a  way  that  he  had  never 
done  before.  Perhaps  it  was  her  sedateness  that  made  him 
forget  her  age  ;  he  talked  to  her  as  if  she  were  nearly  grown  up, 
and  Cherry  was  delighted. 

"  I  hope  my  health  is  mending.  I  did  not  seem  to  care 
much  about  it  when  I  first  came  home,  but  I  am  beginning  to 
realise  that  life  is  not  yet  over  for  me.  I  do  not  often  talk  to 
you  about  your  mother,  but  she  was  a  saint,  and  my  hope  is 
that  you  may  grow  up  to  follow  in  her  steps.  I  am  never— and 
remember  my  words.  Cherry— I  am  never  going  to  put  any 
stranger  in  her  place.  That  is  why  I  have  kept  you  children 
without  any  lady  to  look  after  you.  You  are  the  elder  girl, 
and  I  want  you  to  become  accustomed  from  the  \ery  beginning 
to  stand  alone.  I  want  you  to  grow  up  and  step  into  your 
mother's  place.  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
household  later.  Try  to  learn  everything  you  can  about  house- 
keeping, so  that  it  will  come  easily  to  you.  Your  mother  knew 
how  to  make  home  comfortable  ;  she  arranged  and  saw  to 
everything.  I  am  afraid  she  spoilt  me.  I  never  had  to  think 
of  a  thing.  She  was  better  at  money  matters  than  I  was,  and 
when  I  lost  her  I  felt  quite  at  sea  ! "  He  paused,  and  sank  into  a 
sad  reverie.  Cherry's  little  voice  roused  him.  She  was  speaking 
in  a  quick,  earnest  tone,  and  her  eyes  glowed  with  feeling. 

"  Oh,  father,  I  will  try  !  I  will  get  on  with  my  sums  as  fast 
as  I  can.  Does  the  rule  of  three  and  fractions  help  you  to 
understand  money  ?  I  will  do  my  very  best.  I  wish  I  could 
grow  up  quicker,  now  you  want  me  to  be  grown  up.  1  will  ask 
Mrs.  Tipkins  to  teach  me  things.  And,  father,  I  will  try  to 
spoil  you  too.  I  will  let  you  do  nothing  at  all  -nothing  !  And 
I  will  do  everything  1 " 

Her  little  heart  swelled  with  pride  and  yearning  as  she  spoke, 
and  Colonel  St.  Leger  felt  ashamed  as  he  listened  to  her  last 
emphatic  words.     He  laughed  it  off. 

"  Vou  spoil  me  1  "  he   said.     "  Can  a   mouse  spoil  a  lion  ? 
And  yet,  Cherry,  you  little  people  can  do  a  good  deal  towards 
making  your  elders  happy  ! " 
Cherry  looked  puzzled. 

"  1  thought  grown-up  people  were  always  happy,"  she  said. 
The  Colonel  shook  his  head,  but  relapsed  into  silence. 
Cherry  did  not  break  it  till  the  drive  was  nearly  over  ;  then 
she  said  reflectively,  and  more  to  herself  than  her  father : 
"There's  one  thing,  I  couldn't  possibly  be  a  cumberer  if  I 
do  all  you  want  me  to  1  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  be  one  if  I 
do  everything  properly,  only  it  is  such  a  long  time  to  wait ! 

Her  father  did  not  ask  her  what  she  meant.  He  did  not 
much  like  the  subject  of  "cumberers." 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  this  that  Cherry  received  a  letter 
from  Miss  Arnold.  She  was  delighted  with  it,  but  was  unable 
to  read  it,  as  Miss  Arnold  did  not  write  a  very  clear  hand,  and 
had  forgotten  to  print  it  as  she  had  done  before.  For  a  long 
time  she  sat  in  the  schoolroom  puzzling  over  it ;  she  asked 
Nettie  to  help  her,  but  Nettie  was  no  scholar,  and  at  last  she 
stepped  along  quietly  to  her  father's  room  and  begged 
admission. 

"  Father,  could  )'ou  read  this  to  me  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  wish 
I  was  cle\ercr.  I  suppose  Miss  Arnold  forgets  how  stupid 
I  am." 

She  looked  so  despondent  that  Colonel  St.  Leger  put  down 
his  morning  paper  without  a  grumble  and  read  aloud  : 


I 


"  Dkak  little  Cherry, — I  do  feel  so  sorry  for  you,  for  I 
know  how  lonely  you  must  be.  And  I  feel  you  will  think  I  am 
not  a  friend  for  adversity,  as  I  ha\e  left  your  neighbourhood 
when  perhaps  \ou  need  me  most  1  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  that  I  ha\e  made  up  a  big  bundle  of  our  clothes,  have 
added  a  few  more  in  London,  and  am  packing  a  box,  which  I 
shall  send " 

"  Please,  father,  stop  !  "  interrupted  Cherry,  with  crimson 
cheeks  ;  "  it's  a  secret,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 
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The  Best  Value. 
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Thrifty  housewives— ladies  who  study 
economy  and  can  appreciate  a  good 
article— buy  Van  Houten's  Cocoa,  because 
they  have  proved  from  experience  that  it 
is  not  only  the  finest  in  quality  but  the 
most  economical  in  use.  It  is  as  nourish- 
ing as  it  is  delicious. 


van  |]outen'5  ^ocoa 

Don't  forget  to  order  a   Tin  and  try  it  for  yourseif 
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THIS 
WILL 
HELP 
YOU 


Saves  Time,  Labour, 
and     Money.  Letters, 

Receipts,  etc.,  rapidly 
filed,  instantly  found 
again.  No  perforation, 
folding,  indexing,  or 
numbering  necessary. 
Once   used,    always   used. 


AMBERG'SEFILES 


Delivered  free  anywhere 
in  the  United  Kingdom 


on  receipt  of 
SIX  SHILLINGS. 


Illustrated  Catalogue,   A2,  describing  our  complete  Cabinet  Sf stem 

(the   most  perfect   method   of  letter- filing  known)  post   fiee   on 

application  to 

AMBERG  FILE  &  INDEX  CO., 

27,   Little   Britain,    LONDON,   E.G. 
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FASHIONABLE 

MANTLES,  JACKETS  &  SKIRTS. 

New  and  Exclusive  Designs. 

For  many  years  our  make  of  ^oods  has  met  with  great  success, 
owing  to  their  sterling  worth,  smart  cut,  perfect  fit,  style,  and 
price.  This  Season  we  offer  the  following  Bargains,  which  are 
fully  recommended  as  the  most  refined  goods  for  ladies*  wear, 
each  being  made  from  the  finest  materials  by  our  own  expe- 
rienced hands,  our  aim  being  to  supply  the  "highest  and  most 
fashionable  class  of  goods  at  a  minimum  cost.  This,  in  con- 
junction with  our  selling  at  wholesale  prices,  is  an  opportunity 
of  which  ladies  should  quickly  take  advantage.  We  hold  a  varied 
stock,  including  : — 

'■ChaUense"  Grand 

DrcH    Skirt,    made   in 

Vicuna  Cloth,  trimmed 

GUc^  Bands  Sew  Bell- 
shape,    fasieii   at  side. 

with  inverted  pleats  or 

hliinf      hack.        Skirt 

only,      15/9.        Bodice 

lent;th    and    trimming. 

8/.  extra. 


^ 


A  New  DreM  Skirt 

fas  illustiated),  iii.tde  in 
Special  Vicuna  Clnth. 
with  2  Frills,  corded  or 
trimmed  hands  of 
Sateen,  lO*. 

Berge  Drew  Skirt, 
made  in  our  Spe<.ial 
Clotli.  trimmed  with 
briifht  (ilacc  Braid  and 
Cording,  a  very  servicc- 
ahle  skirt.  8U. 

Iforeen  Undenklxt, 
inost  Smart  and  I'scful  : 
Trinuiied  1-rills ;  I-ovcly 
Colon  rs.  Sifl. 

Olrli'  CoT«rt  Coata, 
7'ailur-iiicide  throutrh. 
nnt  in  I-'awn,  Drab, 
Myrtle,  and  Bronze, 
These  have  been  speci- 
ally m.-ide  for  Spring 
.iiid  Summer  Wear,  to 
clear  a  Urge  stock  of 
Covert  Coating,  and  are 
otfered  at  cost  price, 
viz.,  9'-,  When  order- 
ing, please  ^lale  chest 
mrastircinent. 

LadlM'  Corart  Ooati. 
T.iilor-matic  as  .ihovf, 
11    . 

Send  for  Patt«niJi  and  Cata]on« 

No.  47,  Port  Fr««. 

All  Qoodi  lant  Carrim«e  Paid. 

If  tn  Town,  yoa  art  wtlcome  to 

look  through  otir  itock- 

The  TODD  MFG.  Co. 

11,  Edmund  Place. 
/^Idersgate  Street, 
L0ND0|4,  E.C,        , 

,■'  \Vholes,ik  Direct  to  the 


THIS    SKIRT 
10/6 

POST    FREE. 


Tallor-nuule  Bolero 
or  Eton  Cortmne  in  a 
variety  of  mlours. 
Beautifully  stitchi-d  .uul 
corded,  well-cut,  and 
very   ■.tylish.   10,11. 

8Uk  Moratte  Under- 
tkirt.  t;ood  Wcarinjj, 
Excellent  Shape,  and 
Splendid  Fit,  10,11. 

Rainproof  Coata    43 

inches  lonj; ;  Tailor- 
made  ;  in  various 
shades.  1511. 


I  Pleaaa  mention 
thli  Kagazltte.  j 
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"  Oh,  well,"  said  Cblonel  St.  Leger  carelessly,  as  he  handed 
her  the  letter  back,  "  you  should  not  ask  me  to  read  it  if  the 
contents  are  to  be  a  mystery." 

Cherry  was  rather  near  tears. 

'•  Hut  I  can't  read  it  myself.  It's  only  a  secret  I  don't 
want  the  boys  to  know,  because  they  will  tell.  You  won't 
tell,  father,  will  you  ?  Oh,  do  read  it  to  me,  please  ;  I  must 
hear  it '. " 

So  the  Colonel  took  it  back  from  her  and  continued  :  "  which 
I  shall  send  anonymously  from  town  to  the  Vicarage.  You 
must  tell  me  if  you  hear  anything  about  it,  only  be  sure  to  keep 
.our  secret  tight  I  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  away  for  some  time 
longer.  1  have  come  across  an  old  governess  of  mine  who  is  ill 
and  who  wants  sea  air,  so  I  am  looking  after  her,  and  am  going 
to  take  her  away  with  me  for  a  little.  I  want  to  make  up  for  all 
past  '  cumbering '  if  1  can  I  Hythe-bye,  dear,  I  have  been 
looking  into  the  verse  \ou  spoke  to  nje  about,  and,  strangely 
enough,  came  across  it  in  a  book  that  I  bought  the  other  day. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  bearing  fruit  is  not  so  easy, 
and  needlework  for  the  poor  is  only  a  very  tiny  part  of  it — 
something  like  the  core  of  an  apple  !  The  list  of  fruits  you 
discovered  are  the  genuine  ones,  but  how  to  arrive  at  them  is 
the  problem  !  However,  we  will  both  trj'  hard.  1  think  they 
will  come  easier  to  you  than  \o  me  ! 

"  Your  loving  friend, 

"  Bl..A\CHE." 

"What  is  she  talking  about?"  asked  the  Colonel,  as  he 
folded  up  the  letter  and  handed  it  back  to  Cherry. 

"  It's  a  text  I  learnt,"  said  Cherry  a  little  shyly.  "It  is  one 
we  had  in  church.  1  think  I  remember  it.  '  The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance.'  But  I  don't  understand  them 
coming  easy  to  me.  They're  very,  very  hard,  I  should  think- 
much  harder  than  making  petticoats  !  " 

Her  father  said  no  more,  and  she  left  him,  tucking  her 
precious  letter  into  her  pocket,  and  wondering  if  the  little  Allans 
had  received  their  wonderful  box. 


"  I  wish  1  could  see  them,"  she  thought  ;  "but  it  is  no  good — 
1  mustn't  go  near  them,  and  I  shall  never  hear  about  it." 

But  she  did  hear. 

She  was  playing  by  herself  in  the  garden  a  few  da>'s  after, 
and  had  wandered  down  to  the  iron  gate  at  the  end  of  the  drive, 
when  she  heard  her  name  called  in  shrill  trebles,  and,  looking 
out,  she  saw  the  \'icarage  tw  ins  walking  by. 

"  I  mustn't  speak  to  you,"  said  Cherry,  retreating  hastily. 

"  Oh  yes,  if  we  stay  this  side  of  the  road,  and  we'll  scream 
to  make  you  hear  us,"  cried  Ruth,  "  for  we  want  to  tell  )'ou 
something  lovely  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Faith  excitedly  ;  "  we've  had  a  lovely  big 
surprise,  and  I  think  a  fairy  godmother  must  have  sent  it  1  " 

"  Mother  doesn't  know,  and  father  doesn't,  and  Grace 
doesn't,  where  it  comes  from,  and  it  was  written,  '  Mrs.  .'^llan, 
with  best  wishes  from  a  friend.'  " 

"  And  oh,  such  a  box  I  and  quite  new  frocks  and  pinafores 
and  petticoats  I  We've  never  had  new  clothes  before,  and  two 
red  frocks  fit  us  egsackly,  and  a  shawl  for  mother,  and  lots  of 
things  for  baby,  and  a  big  iced  cake,  and  story-books  ! "' 

"  And  it  was  sent  by  nobody — and  oh  I  Faith,  mother  said 
she  didn't  want  us  to  chatter  about  it  !  " 

"  But  Cherry  won't  chatter,  will  she  ?  Isn't  it  pufRckly 
beautiful .' " 

Cherry's  face  was  beaming. 

"  Will  you  come  to  church  in  )'Our  new  frocks  next  Sunday  .'  " 

"  If  mother  will  let  us.  Mother  cried,  but  Grace  and  father 
didn't  like  it  much,  and  then  they  did.  They  couldn't  help  it, 
and  the  cake  is  lovely,  and  Bessie  has  a  white  frock,  and  there 
are  some  real  kid  gloves  that  Grace  is  going  to  put  on.  Real 
kid,  she  said  they  were  !  " 

Cherry  listened  to  these  outbursts  with  great  delight.  She 
asked  them  to  describe  all  the  frocks  and  pinafores  again  to 
her  ;  and  when  they  had  done  so  and  had  left  her,  she  went 
back  to  the  house  saying  to  herself : 

"  When  I  grow  up  and  get  some  money,  I  shall  send  boxes 
to  everybody  who  wants  them  1  " 

( To  be  confinueti) 


congreve's 
Balsamic  Elixir 

Has  been  for  75  yeaps,  and  still  is, 
THE    MOST    SUCCESSFUL    REMEDY    IN- 
PULMONARY     CONSUMPTION. 

Also    FOR 

Asthma f  in  several  varieties; 

Bronchitis,   especially  In  the  Chronic  form ; 
CoughSf  and  common  ColdSm 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  ami  Patent  Medicine  Vendors. 
Price  1/11,  2/9,  4/6,  .ind  ll/_ 

New  Book  on    ,    .    . 

CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  LUNGS, 

OR 

PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS 

AM)   ITS 

SUCCESSFUL     TREATMENT. 

U  111,  .Short  Chapters  on  other  Uiseases  of  the  Lungs, 
iiv 

GEO.     THOS.    CON  a  REV E; 

An  entirely  NEW  EDITION,   revised  and  re-written  I,y 

J.    ALEX.    BROWN, 

win   be   published   In   April,   1902. 

Sixpence;  post  free  from  Coombe  LoOge,  Peckham,  London,  S.E. 


IN    THE    PULPIT 

AND  ON 

THE    PLATFORM 
THE  GREAT  AID 


IS    THE 


Pelman  System 

OF 

Memory  Training. 

HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  SUCCESSFUL  PUPILS. 

The  Rev.  C.    CLOUSTON   PORRE  writes  :— 

"  I  learnt  my  sermon  for  last  Sunday — which,  by  the 
way,  was  in  Spanish— by  your  method.  ...  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  it.     I  always  use  it  for  memorising." 

NOTE.— Do  not  read  books  on  Memory,  but  take 
a  course  of  practical  lessons  from  an  experienced 
teacher.  It  is  waste  of  time  and  money  to  do 
otherwise. 


Sena  Foat- Vara  for  Fronprciua. 

Address  THE   SECRETARY, 

THE  PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY  TRAINING, 

(BOX  45)  4,  BIOOMSBURY  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
AUSTRALASIAN  BRANCH-G.P.C,  BOX  402,  MELBOURNE. 
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Result  of  the  Competition 

Many  compctcci  for  the  prize  offered  last  month  for  tlie 
best  orif-inal  "  Lullaby,'  but  the  majority  of  the  verses  sent  in 
■did  not  reach  a  very  high  standard.  There  was  a  lack  of 
freshness  of  ideas,  and  in  most  of  them  an  idea  seemed  to 
prevail  that  a  constant  repetition  of  one  or  more  words  was 
sufficient,  and  of  need  for  fresh  thoughts  there  was  none. 

Others,  and  these  not  the  least  beautiful  verses,  might  well 
h.ive  been  called  a  Prayer,  instead  of  a  Lullaby  or  Cradle- 
song.  .Xgain,  in  others  the  central  thought  was  too  sombre 
for  young  children. 

Oddly  enough,  two  of  the  best  sent  in  are  by  men. 

The  lirst  prize  has  been  won  by — 

Mr.  N.  Oliphant, 

50,  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh, 
for  the  following  : 

LUI-LABV 

Up  in  the  sky  the  stars  come  out, 

riaying  round  the  moon. 
Twinkling,   laughing,  and  dancing  about, 

To  the  soft  wind's  gentle  tune. 
Lullaby,  baby  ;  sail  away 
Up  to  the  land  where  the  moonbeams  play. 

Down  in  the  garden  every  flower 

Is  drooping  its  sleepy  head  ; 
Up,  high  up,  in  the  old  grey  tower 

Swallows  are  all  a-bed. 
Lullaby,   baby  ;  far  away 
Sail  till  you  con>e  to  another  day. 

But  when  the  golden  sun  shall  break 

Over  the  misty  hill. 
Birds  and  baby  and  flowers  awake, 

And  the  air  with  music  fill. 
Lullaby,   baby  ;  sail  away 
Over  the  clouds  all  smooth  and  grey. 

The  second  prize  deservedly  goes  to  — 
Mr.  p.  C.  P'itzGerai.d, 

127,  Fitzroy  Street,  Cambridge, 
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for  the  following  : 


LULI-ABV 


Purple  ami  gold  are  the  clirtulii  out  weM, 

Kvcning  falU  soft  o'er  llic  lea  ; 
The  Iwc's  in  the  hive,  the  bird  in  Ihc  n«l  : 
Carry  my  darling,   river  of  rent, 
Safe  to  the  Sluml<er  Sea. 

Lullaby,  lullaby,  rest  thee,  my  dove. 
Motlier  is  w.alching  thee  ;  (;o<l  l«  aliove. 

Down,  down  the  stream  doth  he  gently  glide, 

The  last  ray  rosily  gleams  ; 
Floateth  he  now  on  thy  Ixjjom  wide  : 
Hear  him,  O  sea,  on  thy  iramjuil  tide, 
To  the  lovely  land  of  dreams. 

Lullaby,  lullaby,  sleep  on,   my  dove. 
Mother  is  watching  incc  ;  (lod  is  above. 

I  have  said  two  of  the  best  were  by  men.  The  third  is  by 
Mrs.  M.  R.  J.irvis— not  thi;d  in  order  of  merit,  but  because  its 
length,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  competitiOT),  put  it  beyond 
chance  of  a  prize.  I  will  include  it  for  the  sake  of  the  fresh  and 
beautiful  ideas  in  its  lines. 

LtLI.AHV 

Lullaby,  baby-love,  far  in  the  meadows, 

All  the  flowers  shut  their  eyes  long,  long  ago  ; 
Go  to  sleep,  baby  dear. 
Mother  and  love  are  near. 
Night-dews  are  falling,  and  doves  murmur  low. 
Husha-by,  little  dove — 
Lullaby,   little  love  : 
In  the  fair  dream-world  that  lies  in  the  shadows. 
Bright  are  the  paths  that  the  rest-fairies  know. 

Woolly  white  lambs  are  asleep  on  the  clover, 
Close  by  their  mothers,   with  daisies  between  ; 
In  their  green  pastures  wide. 
Sheltered  and  satisfied, 
Never  a  sorrow  their  slumliers  have  seen. 
Rock-a-by,   baby  love. 
In  the  deep  heaven  above 
Little  white  stars,  all  the  night  liending  over, 

Watch  the  white  lambs  and  thee,  soft  and  serene. 


"  Don't  Shout, 

1  hear  you.    I  can  hear  now 
(  as  well  as  anybody." 

"How?" 

*'  Oh,  something  new — 

The  Murray  Ear-Drum. 

I've  a  pair 
in  my  ears 
now,  but 
you  can't 
see  'em — 
they're  in- 
visible. 

I  wouldn't  know 
(  had  'em  in  my- 
self,   only 
that       1 
hear  all 
.right." 


The  Murray 
Ear-Drum 

i«  really  a  substitute  for  the  working  parts  of 
tfie  natural  ear.  Has  no  wire.  Contains  no 
rubber,  metal  nor  glass.  Invisible,  easy  to 
ailjust,  comfortable  and  safe.  TouUy  differ- 
ent from  any  other  device. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  upon  request. 

THE   A.B.   MURRAY  COMPANY, 

1,  Century  House, 

206,  Recent  Street,  London,  W. 


FEE     60    GUINEAS. 


SCHOOL    SHIP    ''CONWAY; 


LIVERPOOL. 

For  Training  Young  Gentlemen  to  become 

OFFICERS  In  Merchant  Steamers. 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  — 

The  Capt..  A.  T.  MILLER,  RN. 


M.    J.    CHARLTON. 

59,     FREDERICK     STREET,     SUNDERLAND, 

Is  appointed  General  Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the 

"BUCKEYE"  OBLONG 
FOLDING    BATH     CABINET. 

Can  be  used  fjr  Turkish,  Vapour,  Spirits, 
and  Medicated  Haths.  Refreshing  and  In- 
vigorating-, Summer  or  Winter.  M.  J.  C  on 
looking^  anout  him,  and  having  seen  several 
"  makes,"  in  his  judg:ment  the  *•  BI'^'KilVK  " 
is  the  II4M»IE.ST.  IIIKArKST.  MOST 
El'UXOMK'AL^  and  K»>T  .4I».4I>TEI»  oi 
any  he  has  seen.  The  HKATKK  is  excellent 
—free  from  smoke  and  soot.  On  application 
M.  j.  C.  will  forward  a  Descriptive  Circular. 
M.  J.  C,  on  receipt  of  Order  with  Postal 
Order,  will  be  pleased  to  forward  to  Address 
to  the  nearest  Railway  Station,  Carriage  Paid. 

EXTRACTS  from  LETTERS. 

BRIGHTON:  Rev.  J.  Gregory  Mantle 
says:— "The  'Buckeye'  Bath  Cabinet  is  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  I  am  deliehted  with 
it,  and  use  it  with  great  refreshment  and 
benefit." 

N.  DEVON :  -"  I  like  the  *  Buckeye'  Cabinet 
very  much.  I  have  only  used  it  a  few  times, 
but  I  have  benefited  already.  I  consider  it 
quite  satisfactory,  and  very  economical,  as  it 
requires  less  heat  than  the  other  shape. 

XEIOHLET  :-"  I  have  bad  three  baths,  and 
I  feel  a  lol  better.  I  am  recommending  the 
Hath  to  all  mv  friends." 

SUNDERLAND:  j.  J. KiTTS,  Esq.. F.S.A. A., 
36.  West  Sunniside,  Sunderland,  says :  — 
'' Your  Cabinet  Baths  are  undoubtedly  good 
thin};s,  from  personal  knowledge  and  the 
testiiiionv  ol  friends  really  invaluable." 

NORnANTON:-**'Ihe  'Buckeje'  Cabinet 
is  very  satif-faclory.  I  have  onlvused  it  a  few 
times,  and  have  benefited  by  it."*' 

SUNDERLAND:  Thos.  Pearson  Shaftoe, 
Esq.,  Buildrr  and  Contractor,  says:  —  "  I  con- 
sider your  'Buckeye' Cabinet  superior  in  its 
adaptation,  and  prefer  i  t  to  the  square  cabinet.  The  Heater  I  regard  as  a  vcrv 
great  improvement.  I  wish  you  every  success  in  the  interests  of  the  people.**' 
GAINSBOROUGH:—"!  used  the  Cabinet  last  night,  and  am  deliielited 
with  the  simplicity  of  working.  I  think  these  Cabinets  arc  quite  equal  to 
some  I  have  seen  at  a  much  higher  price." 

LEEDS:  Rev.  S.  Chadwick  writes:— "A  Turkish  bath  at  home  is  both 
a  luxury  and  an  economy.  The  'Buckeye'  is  the  perfection  of  simplicity 
and  comfort."  , 

WICKLOW.IRELAND:  Rev. Alex. FuLi-ERTox:—" The' Buckeye'Csbinel 
is  a  splendid  arrangement,  and  does  its  work  to  our  entire  satislaction.** 

Apply  to  M.  J.  CHARLTON,  59,  Frederick  street,  sunoerlano. 
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Lillle  white  boats  in  the  ripples  are  saihng— 
Sailing  to  Slunil>erland,  low  in  the  west  ; 
Dream-angels  wait  for  thee 
Out  on  the  shining  sea  ; 
Sweet  \x  the  visions  they  bring  to  thy  rest. 
Hiish-a-by,  little  dove, 
Lullaby,  baby  love, 
Mercy  all-tender  and  peace  never  failing 
Guard  the  wee  mariner  mother  loves  best. 

Deep  in  the  woods  not  a  liirdie  is  singing, 
Safe  in  their  nests  not  a  foe  shall  appal  ; 
Love  that  can  never  roam 
Sways  every  leafy  home, 
In  the  blue  darkness  no  sparrow  shall  fall. 
Lullaby,  little  dove— 
Kocka-by,  Imby  love  : 
All  the  great  world  like  a  cradle  is  swinging, 
Rocked  by  the  Father  and  Lover  of  all. 

Xext  in  order  of  merit  comes  Miss  Enid  M.  Brown,  Miss 
R.  ^L  Kemsley,  and  Miss  E.  Millar,  all  of  whom  deserve  much 
praise  for  their  contributions,  Miss  E.  M.  Brown's  being 
esp)ecially  fresh  and  original. 

Will  the  successful  competitors  make  written  application  to 
The  British  Monthly  Office  for  their  prizes?  The  first  is 
a  copy  of  "Religion  in  Recent  Art,"  by  P.  T.  Forsyth,  D.D.  ; 
and  the  second  Mrs.  Carus-Wilson's  biography  of  her  sister, 
Irene  Petrie. 


New  Competition 

This  month  I  am  going  to  make  another  demand  on  the 
originality  of  my  readers.  Two  prizes  will  be  given  in  April  for 
the  two  best  original  essays  on  "  My  Favourite  Novelist,  and 
the  Reason  Why." 

For  the  best  essay  will  be  given  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clement 
Shorters  interesting  and  authoritative  work  on  "  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  Her  Circle.''  .Many  beautiful  illustrations  enhance  the 
value  and  the  attractiveness  of  this  book.  For  the  second  best 
essay  will  be  given  a  copy  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  exquisite  life- 
storj-  of  his  mother,  "  Margaret  Ogilvy,"  containing  a  delicately 
etched  portrait  by  Manesse. 

Each  coimpetitor  must  send  in  one  essay  only.  No  essay 
must  be  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length,  and 
must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  .-VU  competitions 
must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  April  ist,  and  must  bear 
author's  name  and  address,  also  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss, 
and  must  be  sent  to  "Anstice,"  British  Monthly  Office, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Mischievous  Moths 

It  seems  early  yet  to  be  making  preparations  to  guard 
against  the  coming  of  the  moths,  for  June  is  the  month  in 
which  the  mother-moth  arrives  and  looks  critically  at  one's 
home  and  one's  possessions  with  an  eye  to  a  site  suitable  for  a 
home  for  the  family,  which  later  on  will  repay  the  unconscious 
hospitality  given  by  absolutely  ruining  the  article  in  which  they 
have  grown  up  so  happily. 

Anything  will  please  the  founder  of  the  family,  from  furs 
and  woollen  garments,  upholstered  chairs,  carpets,  unused 
cushions,  to  the  wings  in  one's  hats  or  the  claw  which  forms 
one's  brooch,  and  anywhere  where  dust  can  collect,  moths  may 
be  looked  for. 

It  is  not  too  soon  though  for  those  who  already  have  been 
invaded  by  these  pests,  and  are  suffering  from  last  year's  incur- 
sion. By  the  time  these  lines  are  printed,  thoughts  of  spring- 
cleaning  will  be  agitating  many  breasts,  and  it  will  soon  be 
necessary,  too,  to  put  away  furs  and  winter  clothes. 

When  the  spring-cleaning  comes,  all  cracks  in  the  floor  and 
joins  in  the  wood  should  be  carefully  scrubbed  with  a  view  to 
clearing  out  all  former  traces  of  moths,  and  of  making  the  place 
undesirable  as  a  future  abode. 

One  reader  has  found  that  a  house  she  has  not  long  bought 
has  simply  swarmed  in  the  past  with  these  pests.  In  such  a 
case,  if  the  furniture  be  not  already  moved  in,  I  would  strongly 
advise  her  to  fasten  up  all  doors  and  windows  and  cracks  and 
chinks  securely,  and  burn  a  sulphur  candle  in  each  room.  It 
would  be  advisable  not  to  do  all  the  rooms  at  once,  or  she  might 
exterminate  herself  as  well  as  the  moths. 


Sometimes  when  moths  are  in  furniture,  blankets,  clothes, 
etc.,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  collect  in  one  room  all  the  white  things, 
such  as  flannels,  blankets,  pillows,  cushions  out  of  their  covers, 
eider-downs,  also  out  of  their  covers,  unless  they  are  just  going 
to  have  new  ones,  fur  rugs,  fur,  and  anything  the  colour  of  which 
will  not  spoil,  and  submit  them  to  the  sulphur  treatment.  This  is 
in  serious  cases.  In  others  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  turn, 
out  every  drawer,  box,  and  wardrobe,  and  scrub  all  the  wood 
inside  with  hot  water  and  carbolic  soap,  every  corner  and  ridge 
and  crack  being  scraped  free  of  dust  and  well  scrubbed.  The 
outside  of  the  furniture  should  then  be  cleaned  with  furniture 
polish  in  which  turpentine  forms  a  part. 

Nothing  will  answer  but  a  thorough  turning  out  of  every 
place  and  every  thing,  likely  and  unlikely,  and  searching 
thoroughly  all  clothes,  furs,  carpets,  etc.,  for  the  pests.  The 
quieter  and  more  undisturbed  the  site,  the  more  likely  is  the 
moth  to  select  it  as  a  suitable  spot  for  the  rearing  of  her  family. 
Wardrobes  and  other  places  that  are  frequently  turned  out,  or 
clothes  that  are  frequently  turned  over,  are  seldom  troubled  by 
them. 

A  few  drops  of  turpentine  sprinkled  on  drawer  or  shelf  will 
rout  the  visitors.  Turpentine  too,  by  the  way,  is  excellent  for 
convincing  mice  of  the  undesirability  of  your  home  as  a  place 
to  put  up  in.  I  have  found  that  by  placing  about  saucers  of 
flour  cunningly  mixed  with  the  powder  which  destroys  the  mice 
completely,  and  by  painting  every  get-at-able  mouse-hole  and 
prospective  mouse-hole  with  turpentine,  even  pouring  a  few 
drops  down  the  holes  sometimes,  we  have  quite  cleared  out 
these  troublesome  creatures. 

To  take  care  of  your  fur,  first  beat  it  carefully,  then  sprinkle 
with  Keating's  powder  and  a  little  cayenne  pepper,  and  wrap 
securely  in  newspaper — so  securely  that  there  is  no  hole  or 
opening  anywhere — and  I  feel  sure  you  will  find  your  fur  quite 
safe  when  you  next  need  it.  But  it  is  wise  to  look  at  one's 
winter  things  once  or  twice  during  the  months  they  are  put 
away,  and  to  renew  the  powder  and  the  paper  if  necessary. 

In  blanket-cupboards,  box-rooms,  or  any  such  places  where 
it  is  possible  to  do  it,  salt  sprinkled  about  will  soon  drive  moths 
completely  away.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  use  this  remedy  j 
but  where  it  is,  no  more  effectual  one  could  be  adopted. 
Keating's  powder  is  also  excellent  as  a  remedy  and  a  preventive  ; 
it  should  be  shaken  into  the  cracks  of  the  wood  and  all  ridges 
and  corners. 

When  the  moths  have  already  settled  in  carpets,  curtains, 
or  cloth,  the  way  to  kill  thein  and  prevent  the  eggs  hatching 
is  to  lay  a  wet  cloth  over  the  infested  parts,  and  iron  with  a  very 
hot  iron  until  the  wet  cloth  is  dry. 

No  flannel  or  winter  under-garments  should  be  put  away 
without  some  safeguard,  such  as  pepper,  cayenne  pepper, 
Keating's,  or  camphor,  being  laid  amongst  them,  for  there  is 
nothing  a  moth  loves  more  than  such  garments,  particularly 
after  the  things  have  been  worn,  any  spot  in  clothing  that  has 
been  touched  by  perspiration  attracting  thein  first. 

When  possible,  it  is  worth  while  to  be  unsparing  in  the  use  of 
paper,  things  securely  wrapped  up  seldoin  coming  to  any  harm. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

R.M.K. —  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  that  you 
competed.  Your  verses  were  good.  I  hope  you  will  try  again 
this  month.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  my  potato 
recipes  are  so  much  appreciated  as  they  appear  to  be. 

L.B.  (Caterham  Valley). — The  ideas  in  your  lines  were  very 
pretty,  but  the  swing  so  necessary  in  a  lullaby  was  missing.  I 
am  glad  you  tried  again,  and  hope  1  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
awarding  you  a  prize  before  long. 

Sesame. — The  only  society  1  can  hear  about  of  the  sort  you 
require  is  in  connection  with  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  and  of 
course  only  members  would  be  eligible.  It  seeins  to  me  that 
here  is  a  good  opening  for  a  little  judicious  philanthropy.  1 
wish  I  could  have  helped  you  more. 

TaBITHA.— For  the  damp  box-room  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend a  box  of  lime.  Keep  a  boxful  standing  in  the  room  ;  it 
will  absorb  the  damp  and  keep  the  air  dry  and  pure.  No  ;  it  is 
no  trouble  at  all  to  answer  such  questions.     If  you  have  any 
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16\)  appointment  to 


Ibis  riDajcst^  tbc  Ikino. 


//Vacfarlane,  Lan|  &  60/s 

Biscujts  and  Cakes. 


GLASGOW    &    LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED   1817. 


OUR    MARCH    SPECIALITY. 

During  March  only  we  shall  offer 

GROSVENOR" 

LOUNGE  EASY  CHAIR. 

All  pure  hail'  stuffed  throujjhout ;  covered  in 
our  new  covering,  the  "Cranmorr  Hopsack." 
Kndless  wear  and  magnificent  designs  and 
colours.     Entirely  different  tVom  any  other. 

Packed  and  carrlag:e  paid  Xf^ 
to  any  Railway  station  -  .  a&*F 

Photos  and  PatteruB  of  Coverings  on  application. 
State  colouiinga  required. 

^K[.  S.  BROIHTM^   <&  SON^S, 

artistic  f  uriiisbers, 
65,    Georgfe   Street,    EDINBURGH. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Health   Exhibition,  London 


From  an  Emintnt  Surgeon 

"  After  a  lengthened   ex 

perience     of     Food 

both  at  home   and 

in    India,    I    con 

sider  'Benger's 

Food  '  incom 

parably  su 

perior    to 

any  1  have 

ever  pre 

scribed.' 


FOR 


FOOD 
INFANTS, 


INVALIDS,  and 

THE  AGED. 

Delicious,  Nutritive,  Digestible. 

Banger's  Food  is  sold  in  Tins  by 
Clieniists,  etc.,  everywiiera. 


POSTi 
FREE 


YOU     CAN     PAY     21/.     FOR    A     PEN,     but 


juii  tttunot  get  a  Better  one  than  the  i 


_warren;j 

51  fountain 
/         PEN. 


Kitted  with  14-ct.  Gold  Nib.  Ucht  and  dnrable,  it  is  as  rood  a  Fountain  Pen  ob 
moiT'y  c«n  hiiy.      Try  ft  f'-r  a  wek! 

BURCE,  WARREN  &  RIDCLEY,  91  &  92.  Ct.  Saff  on   Hill.  London,  E.O. 


Money 

TGturijed 

jj^ou 

wisb. 


PEACH  S  uAC'  CURTAINS 


1DIII.ECT     FROIVC     HCXXE     X^OOIVCS. 

SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS  for  Peach's  1902  Illiutrated  Catalogue  and  Bayera' Guide.    The  most  complete  List  of  Lace  Goods  Issued.    EzceptionalTValue  in  all  Departments.    WRITE  TO-DAT: 
LACE  CURTAINS,  CAPES,  BLOUSES.  ROLLER   BLINDS.  LADIES'   and   GENTS'   LOOM    HOSIEKT. 

REAL    SWISS,    OUIPUEE   D'ART.  COLLARETTES.  LACES  (all  Makes).  HOUSEHOLD    LINENS. 


POPULAR  PARCEL   21/' 


Lot  No.  736  contains  :^i  pair  Rich  Artistic  Drawing-Room  Curtains,  4  yds.  lone,  2  yds.  wide  ;  2  pairs  alike  Handsome  Dinin};-Room  Curtains,  choice  old  I«ce 
design,  3J  yds.  long,  60  in.  wide  ;  i  pair  neat  Floral  Pattern  Bedroom  Curtains,  3  yds.  iong,  ^o  in.  wide  ;  i  pair  new  fashionable  Sash  Curtains  ;  1  Table  Centre 
renaissance  design  ;  i  set  ot"  Duchess  Toiiet  Covers,  one  45  in.  long,  and  five  smaller,  hcru  if  desired.  The  Lot  sent  Carriage  Paid  for  2I/->  Customors 
throuehoiit  the   Kmpire  testifv  t"  tlieir  Reliable  Worth,  Marvellous  Value,  and  Durability. 

First  Prize  Medali:  Toronto,  1892 J  Chicago,  1893.        S.     PEACH     &    SONS,     LISterCate,     NottlnRham.  Ealahlishai  i%^t 


Gadburys 


Cocoa 


ENTIREtY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  AtKAtI, 

OR  ANY  FOREIGN  SUBSTANGE. 
Refreshing,  Nourishing,  Invigorating. 

CAUTION. 

How  to  test  the  Purity  of  Cocoas. 

ir  treated  witli  alliali  and  chemicals,  such  cocoas 
will  have  a  medicinal  scent  when  the  tin  is 
opened,  and  will  be  a  darker  colour  when  in 
liquor.  CADBURY'S  COCOa  has  no  addition 
of  any  kind,  and  is  gniamutrtA  abmmlulfty 
purr. 


&BSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


W  When  asking  for  Cocoa,  insist  on  having 
CADBURY'S— sold  only  in  Packets  and  Tins— as 
other  Cocoas  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
sake  of  extra  profit. 
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„,ore  you  wish  .o  ask,  I  hope  you  will  do  so.  P-^;"?^,;;;;-;;;^^; 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  the  mats  back  in  the>r  places 
So5  the  floor  is  dry  ;  this  of  course  would  rot  them,  and  help 
them  to  wear  out  quicker. 

EXASPERATED. -I  sympathise  with  you  very  sincerely  in 
the  trouble  about  which  you  wrote  to  me,  and  I  do  n°; -o"der  at 
vour  choice  of  a  pseudonym.  But  you  want  somethmg  more 
ih:;  sympathy,  a'nd  I  think  1  cannot  do  better  than  adv.e 
vou  to  get  the    GirPs   O'.n  Paper  (No.   ^=9)_  fo  / ebr-o. 


they  are  always  needing  something,  and  it  is  quite  simple  to  find 
out  what  they  want  and  what  their  tastes  are.  What  do  you 
think  cf  a  set  of  waistcoat  buttons  as  a  present  for  youv  fiaiicn 
They  are  very  fashionable  just  now,  and  you  can  get  them  in 
really  tasteful  designs.  Or  perhaps  a  ring  would  be  more  to 
his  taste  ;  a  signet  ring  with  his  crest,  or  initials,  or  any  design 
you  know  he  would  care  for  as  a  seal,  would  always  be  useful 

to  him. 

ANSTICE. 


1899. 


h  is  a  long  way  back,  but  you  could  get  ,t  froni  the 
office  for,  I  should  think,  eight  stamps,  or  it  could  be  ordered 
"hrough  a  newsagent.  It  is  worth  taking  some  trouble 
lut  for  it  contafns  a  very  full  and  valuable  article  on  this 
subject.  It  is  reliable  too,  and  it  enters  far  more  fully  into 
the  matter  than  I  could  in  my  necessarily  limited  space.  1 
do  not  doubt  that  you  will  find  much  help  there  If  you 
cannot  procure  the  number,  write  to  me  again,  and  I  will  help 
you  Do  not  give  up  any  of  your  social  life,  but  rather  go 
out  more,  if  possible.  It  is  no  use  to  give  in;  you  must  conquer, 
and  not  be  conquered  by,  this  weakness.  I  think  though,  were 
1  in  your  place,  I  would  try  to  move  my  seat  in  chapel  to  a 
part  more  retired.  I  know  how  trying  such  a  position  is-it 
disturbs  one's  whole  enjoyment  of  the  service.  Eno's  fruit  salt, 
taken  once  or  twice  a  day  for  some  time,  has  been  known  to 
help  greatly  in  such  cases  as  yours  ;  it  cools  the  blood  and 

purifies  it.  ... 

Then  again,  as  I  said  last  month,  fill  your  mind  and  your 
time  very  full  of  some  interest  or  interests,  something  that 
will  lift  your  mind  off  yourself,  and  so  help  to  keep  you  from 
self-consciousness,  and  provide  you  with  something  to  talk  of. 
It  is  an  acute  form  of  self-consciousness  you  are  suffering 
from.  In  a  large  place  and  amongst  a  great  number  of  persons 
you  would  probably  soon  be  cured  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
to  get  over  it  wherever  you  may  be  situated.  Write  again 
and  let  me  know  how  you  get  on,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  are  your  interests  and  amusements  and  hobbies, 
or  if  you  have  none.  In  the  latter  case,  perhaps  we  could 
discuss  the  matter,  and  I  could  help  you  to  some.  I  am  sorry 
I  could  not  answer  you  privately— by  the  way,  the  stamped 
envelope  you  spoke  of  was  not  enclosed  ;  for  private  answers 
a  fee  of  five  shillings  is  charged. 

Aniseed.— I  only  know  of  one  place  where  pikelets  are 
made  and  looked  upon  as  an  ordinary  article  of  food,  and 
that  is  in  Oxfordshire  ;  but  I  rather  think  the  confectioner 
who  made  them  really  hailed  from  Hampshire,  and  brought 
her  customs  with  her.  I  know  they  were  very  delicious,  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  they  are  greatly  superior  to 
crumpets.  I  think  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  choosing 
Ijetween  them,  but  should  end  by  choosing  crumpets,  if  1  could 
not  get  muffins. 

J.J.J. — As  your  wedding  takes  place  in  June,  why  do  you 
not  decide  on  grey  for  your  wedding  garments  ?— a  grey  frock- 
coat  suit,  for  instance,  as  dark  or  as  light  as  you  like,  but 
1  think  you  would  be  better  pleased  with  a  rather  dark  grey. 
With  this  wear  grey  sufede  gloves,  a  black  top  hat,  and  a  plain 
white  waitcoast  ;  but  if  you  choose  a  white  waistcoat,  don't  have 
a  white  tie  as  well.  To  get  a  good  effect,  the  tie  should  be 
dark.  If  a  dark  waistcoat  appeals  to  you  more,  then  you  may 
indulge  in  a  white  or  light  tie.  Patent  leather  boots  would  look 
best.  You  say  they  are  tiring  to  wear  for  long.  So  they  are  ; 
but  you  need  not  wear  them  for  long,  and  you  will  find  it  very 
convenient  to  have  a  pair  in  your  wardrobe  for  dressy  occasions, 
such  as  garden  parties,  weddings  (other  people's,  I  mean),  and 
"at  homes."  One  should  certainly  never  put  on  patent  leather 
when  contemplating  a  long  walk,  or  a  whole  day  without  change 
of  foot-gear. 

Mrs.  F. —  It  is  possible  for  an  amateur  to  whiten  ivory,  but 
success  is  very  uncertain,  and  your  best  plan  really  would  be 
to  send  the  ivory  to  a  professional  ivory  worker,  and  have  it 
properly  bleached.  Hut  if  you  would  rather  do  it  yourself,  wash 
the  things  perfectly  clean,  then  wipe  over  with  pure  lemon-juice, 
and  expose  to  the  light  and  air. 

Engaged.— I  agree  with  you,  men  are  most  difficult— I 
mean  in  the  matter  of  presents.  Evidently  they  were  not 
designed  to  be  receivers  of  presents.  On  the  other  hand, 
women  most  decidedly  were.    They  are  so  easy  to  choose  for  : 


Readers  are  invited  to  ask  questions  of  "  Anstice."  Corre- 
spondents should  address  their  letters  to  "Anstice,"  BRITISH 
MONTHLY  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,   London,  E.C. 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

You  have  all  been  very  successful  in  doing  the  text  com- 
petition, and  I  am  only  sorry  I  could  not  give  many  more 
prizes.  I  think  only  one  competitor  made  a  mistake  ;  and  it 
was  very  difficult  to  adjudge  the  prizes.  I  considered  age  and 
neatness,  and  have  decided  that  the  first  prize  be  sent  to— 

James  G.  Simpson,  aged  7|, 

35,  Regent  Moray  Street, 

Glasgow, 

for    a    beautifully   written   and   correct    paper,   wonderful   for 
his  age. 

The  second  prize  is  awarded  to  — 

Catherine  Cratchley,  aged  14, 
Knypersley, 

Biddulph, 

Near  Congleton, 

for  excellent  work. 

Honourable  Mention 
Elsie  Hickox,  Mary  Teresa  Douglas,  Mary  F.  Colls,  Elsie 
Mary  Daniel,  Gladys  G.   Williams,   Doris  Gertrude  Stephens, 
Florence    Stephens,    Barbara   Sarah    McLeod,    Grace    Maiy 
Dennis,  Flossie  Perkins. 
Very  Highly  Commended  (Not  in  Order  of  Merit) 
Louie  Coates,  Christabel  Bath,  Hilda  Hirst,  Charlie  Cruick- 
shank,   Norah   Salmond,   Ellen   F.  Welham,  Kenneth  Gordon, 
Ivy    Wardle,    Hervey   .Anderson,   Margaret    Kinross,    Merv)n 
Griffith,  Howard  H.  Newton. 

I  wish  to  mention  that  Barbara  McLeod,  Florence  Stephens, 
and  Elsie  Daniel  came  specially  near  the  prize.  All  those 
whose  names  are  on  the  lists  sent  in  very  good  work.  I  hope 
they  will  not  be  discouraged,  but  try  again. 

Henry  Simpson  sent  a  most  interesting  letter  about  the  first 
Scripture  clock.  He  tells  me  it  was  made  by  an  American  lady 
in  1861,  who  was  dying,  and  she  contrived  the  clock  to  comfort 
her  during  the  night.  The  clock  was  popularised  by  the  Rev. 
James  Robertson  during  the  Moody  campaign. — Mary  Colls, 
in  a  nice  little  note,  says:.  "I  have  a  doll;  her  name  is 
Gwendoline  Margery.  I  have  a  bride  doll ;  her  name  is  Isobel. 
She  is  dressed  in  white  satin,  and  she  has  some  orange 
blossom."  You  must  try  again  in  the  competitions,  Mary,  and 
please  write  to  me  again. — "My  only  pet  is  a  tom-cat,  which 
we  call  Whiskers,"  writes  Florrie  Stephens.  "  He  will  sit  up, 
beg,  and  hold  a  pencil  in  his  paws  just  like  a  bear."  What 
colour  is  he,  Florrie  ?  Your  competition  was  very  good. — David 
Corney  is  very  much  pleased  with  his  prize.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it. — I  am  so  sorry  for  the  mistake,  Christabel  Bath,  but 
glad  you  liked  the  "beautiful  book." — Alex.  Edward  Gammie 
is  welcomed  as  a  nephew,  also  Mervyn  G.  Griffith.  Mervyn 
says  :  "  I  was  eight  years  old  last  Wednesday,  and,  as  we  live 
in  the  country,  we  made  a  huge  bonfire,  which  was  great  fun." 
I  hope  you  will  write  to  me  often,  Mervyn  ;  I  liked  your  letter. — ■ 
Hilda  Hirst  sends  the  following  riddle  : 

Formed  long  ago,  yet  ma  le  to-day  ; 

Emplojeil  while  others  sleep  ; 
Few  would  wish  to  give  away. 

Yet  few  would  wish  to  keep. 
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AN 


URGENT  APPEAL 

AND    A 

GENEROUS  OFFER. 

The  P'unds  of  the  Darkest  England  Social  Scheme 
^the  Social  Work  of  the  Salvation  Army— have 
suffered  considerably  through  the  war  appeals  and 
the  large  sums  raised  to  meet  the  terrible  Famine 
in  India.  Despite  this,  we  have  net  yet  closed  one 
door  or  turned  away  one  needy  wanderer  from  our 
table.  But  the  possibility  of  being  compelled  to 
close  some  of  the  Social  Institutions,  simply  through 
lack  of  means  to  carry  them  on,  is  now  a  pressing 
one. 

THE  SUM  OF  £10,000 

IS 

IMMEDIATELY  REQUIRED 

to  avert  this,  towards  which  amount  a  friend  has 
generously  offered  to  give  ;^2,oco,  providing  the 
remaining  ^8,000  is  given  or  promised  immediately. 

CAM  YOU  SEND 
US   AMY   HELP? 

We  have  between  five  and  six  thousand  persons 
of  the  Poor  and  Outcast  Classes  under  our  care 
nightly,  in  this  country  alone,  and  the  percentage 
of  permanently  successful  cases  is  mon  gratifying. 
The  Work  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  affording 
every  one  an  opportunity  of  self-help,  and  is  in- 
creasmgly  meetmg  with  the  approval  of  official 
bodies  and  those  interested  in  the  problem  of 
raising  the  "submerged  tenth." 

Reports  and  Balance  Sheets,  with  the  opinions 
of  many  eminent  persons  concerning  the  work,  will 
be  sent  on  application.  Please  address  help  to 
Mrs.  Booth,  ioi,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London, 
E.G.  Cheques  and  P.O.'s  should  be  crossed  "Bank 
of  England,  Law  Courts  Branch,"  and  made  payable 
to  William  Booth. 


A  ••JKtfKI,"  af  n  pr». 
tt  httm  110  ^Qtial  fn$'  grrr- 
frri  /loir,  hrliig  flilrti  irtlh 
Oiilflrjr     ^frit    a iitt    fJotii    Xtb, 
fltir,  ilfomi.  or  Medium,  Hmnt.  pott 
/inl<lp    eOHtptrlm   far    A/-,   tti«M»f«lf    3/4 

Thr    ••  fAf.rOX"    Im    thr    Mluiplml   Htylo-  (. 

ffraphir  /*^ii,  ami  Im  prnimril  hy  nil  trha  ttmr 
tl.     Compl^l^t  poMi  pulil./or  SI-,  titoiintett  ntiH  rhnmeH 
&!•,  famrit  In  Mlrrllttff  mllrrr  lOili. 

Dcpr.  C.y.,  leiDCl  pen  Companp,  ""Jn'Jot'^'c"' 

All    Kinds    Repaired. 


ROWLAND'S 

MACASSAR    OIL 

FOR  THE  HAIR 


UNSURPASSED. 


UNEQUALLED. 


TJse  It  for  your  own  and  your  children's  hair  and  you  will  And  It 

Preserves,  Nourishes,  Enriches  and  Restores  It  more  effectually 

than  anything  else.    Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair. 

Bottles,  3/6, 7/-,  10/6.  Sold  hy  Stores,  Chemists,  HalrdresseTs,  and 

Rowland's.  67,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


(fsfAmd 

RELIEVER 


FOXZ.     .A.SirmVE.A. 

Tliere   is   nothing  Ihat    gives  more   satisfactory 
re»u'ts  than 

H I  NKSMAN'S  ASTHIHA  RELIEVER. 
It  Is  Simple,  Safe,  and  Sure, 

Giving  immediate  RI-I.IEH  and  hrinijine  WELCOME 
REST  and  CO.Mt-OKI'.  It  mav  afso  be  u-rd  with 
advantaire  in  BRONCHITIS  and  WHOOPING  COUGH 
or  (tenerally  where  difficulty  of  bteathing  is  exrerienced. 
1 '-  per  Tin  from  any  Chemist,  or  po^t  free  for  1  -  from 

J.  HINKSHAN, Chemist,  CARLUKE,  N.B. 

A  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  on  receipt  of  address. 


PRESS  THE  BUTTON.  IT  LIGHT 


INSTAlfT  ELECTRIC  LIOHT  wImii  and  whw  roil  want  11  Ho  wtroa,  bo  add*,  no  llqalda. 
NO  DANQERl  In  valuable  round  the  house  \  (J<cfulfor  Minen.  Plumbers  iseeking  |[a*  leaksi.  Oil- 
men  and  others  (in  cellars  where  matches  are  dan  ;erou9),  Watchmen.  Policemea  and  Soldiers.  Can 
be  lighted  in  a  Kei^of  CtinrHtwdei  without  any  d-'  nger.  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Portable  Electrical 
Novelties  bv  rcttint.  Post  l-ree. 
Address.— firitiBli  HatoBcop«  and  Blograph  Co  jspany.  Ltd. ,  IS  A  19.  Ot. Windmill  St..  London.  W 


ATKINSON'S   PATENT   TRUSS  for  the    RADICAL   CURE  Of   RUPTURE 
A  GUARANTEED   REMEDY. 

Simple.  Rapid,  and  Hffeciivc      Mrdici!  Reportb  and  TeMimoniah  on  receipt  of  s'atnpe<laidr«ss 

&  F.  ATKINSON  ft  Co.,  7,  Mill  St,  Conduit  St,  London,  W. 

TUr  WWrTrilHK  ll'orn  and  RicommtniM  by  SItt  AX OmKW  WAMWl 

I..ite  President  of  the  Royal  Collejje  of  Surgeon*. 
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Can  any  one  guess '—Write  again  soon,  Kathleen  Arkman.  I 
was  glad  to  hear  from  you.— Your  verse  was  very  nice,  Louie 
Coates  ;  and  yours,  too,  Irene  Button  ;  and  I  thought  Maud 
Brownhill  and  Mao'  Douglas  sent  good  verses.  Meg  Webster's 
was  excellent  for  her  age.— Flossie  Perkins's  text  competition 
came  near  the  prize.  I  hope  she  will  write  me  a  long  letter 
soon.— J.  Seaton  Lodge  says  :  "  I  am  a  boy  of  twelve,  and 
wish  to  collect  something  else.  I  collect  stamps,  postcards, 
autographs,  shells,   butterflies,   crests,   coins,   and  birds'  eggs 

already." 

A  book  prize  will  be  given  to  the  sender  of  the  best  sugges- 
tion for  Seaton 's  new  collection.  Postcards  and  letters  to  be 
sent  in  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C., 
marked  "Collection,"  before  April'ist. 

AUNT   MATTY. 


Award  of  Ping-Pong  Verse  Competition 
The  prize  for  the  best  four-line  verse  on  Ping-pong,  ending 
with  the  words  "  wrong,"  "  ping-pong,"   "  strong,"  "  along,"  is 
awarded  to — 

Russell  Warnock,  aged  11, 
49,  Scotch  Street, 

Dungannon, 

Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
for  the  following : 

I  heard  a  preacher  say  'lis  wrony 
To  have  such  fuss  about  ping-pong  : 
He  spoke  alxnit  it  very  strong, 
Bui  flid  not  carry  me  along. 

Vkry  Highly  Commended 
F.  C.  Gordon,  J.  B.  Warnock,  Ivy  Wardle,  Meg  Webster. 

Honourable  Mention 
is  awarded   to   Charles   G.    Douglas,   M.  G.   Griffith,  Evelyn 
Button,   Mary  Teresa   Douglas,    Maud   Brownhill,    G.  Coates, 
Irene   Button,  Louie   Coates,    Lilian   Thomas,  E.   J.    Wardle, 
A.  E.  Bramfitt,  (Uadys  Williams,  M.  Hobbs. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  most  amusing  verses  : 

One  (lay  I  had  my  lessons  wrong, 
For  I'd  been  playing  at  ping-pong  : 
The  master  gave  it  me  so  strong, 
I  howled  and  cried  as  I  went  along. 

F.  Cadogan  Gordon,  aged  12,  Edinburgh. 

If  your  liver  is  wrong, 
Then  try  ping-pong  ; 
It  will  make  you  quite  strong 
To  run  along. 

James  Warnock,  aged  10,  Dungannon. 

Young  Moki-poki  played  all  wrong, 
When  with  Yum-yum  he  played  ping-ping  ; 
And  when  she  said,   "  Don't  hit  so  strong," 
lie  said,  "Now,  grumbler,  play  along." 

Lilian  Thomas,  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

All  work  and  no  play  is  utterly  wrong. 

So  indulge  now  and  then  in  a  game  bf  ping-pong  : 

Vou  must  hit  very  carefully,  not  too  weak  or  too  strong. 

Then  you'll  see  how  pleasantly  the  balls  go  along. 

Gladys  Williams,  aged  14,  Llandiloes. 

Oh  !  Molly,  you  are  wrong, 
The  Iwst  game  is  pong-pong ; 
My  brother  is  very  strong — 
Vou  had  Iwtter  run  along. 

Meg  Webster,  aged  6h,  Bamsley. 


prizes     for    this 


Heart  Competition 

Two    handsome    books    are    offered    as 
competition. 

Draw  two  hearts,  colouring  one  white  and  one  black,  and 
write  on  them  what  proceeds  out  of  them.  Do  not  look  up  in 
the  Bible  at  all,  but  write  what  qualities  you  yourself  consider 
to  come  from  (i)  a  good  heart,  (2)  a  bad  heart.     Write  under 


each  heart  the  name  of  a  Bible  character— one  who  had  a  good 
heart,  and  one  who  had  a  bad. 

Papers,  with  name,  age,  and  address,  to  be  sent  to  "Aunt 
Matty,"  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  before  April  ist. 


The  Birthday  Present 

Tiny  and  Alice  Clay  were  girl  cousins.  Tiny  was  eleven, 
Alice  nine.  They  were  great  friends,  but  did  not  see  very 
much  of  one  another,  as  they  lived  in  different  towns.  They 
were  not  like  each  other.  Alice's  mother  and  father  were  very 
rich,  and  their  little  daughter  had  far  finer  dresses  and  toys 
than  Tiny,  who  had  seven  brothers  to  share  her  playthings  with. 

It  was  proposed  that  .^lice  and  Tiny  should  pay  a  visit 
together  to  an  aunt  whom  they  had  never  seen.  She  lived  all 
alone  in  a  big  house  in  Wales.  Her  name  was  Matilda,  and 
her  portraits  were  very  severe-looking.  Tiny  and  Ahce,  ineet- 
ing  at  a  junction  station,  exchanged  remarks  as  to  what  the 
aunt  would  be  like. 

"  I  hope  she  won't  be  very  strict  with  us,"  said  Tiny 
wistfully. 

"  Mamma  said  1  was  to  be  //los/  careful  to  ha\e  my  hail 
brushed  well  and  my  hands  washed  often  and  often  in  the  day," 
Alice  said.  "And  oh  I  Tiny,  you  know,  it's  my  birthday  in  two 
days.     I  wonder  what  Aunt  Matilda  will  give  me  ! " 

"  It's  my  birthday  the  day  after  yours,"  Tiny  reminded  her. 
"  Mother  is  going  to  send  me  a  postal  order  for  two  shillings." 

"Two  shillings  !  "  Alice  sniffed.  "  Why,  I  have  two  shillings 
often  and  of/i'/i.  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  Tiny.  I  want  to  have  a 
ring  very  much— a  real  gold  ring  with  stones  in  it,  which  mamma 
says  Aunt  Matilda  has,  and  never  has  worn  since  she  was  a 
little  girl  like  me.  My  plan  is  to  tell  her  than  I  have  a  birthday 
soon,  and  then  perhaps  she  will  ask  me  what  I  would  like." 

Tiny  said  :  "  Oh,  Alice,  you  couldtit  tell  Aunt  Matilda  your 
birthday  was  coming  1     It  would  look  so " 

"  So  what  ?"  said  Tiny  crossly. 

The  train  stopped,  and  the  conversation  too. 

Aunt  Matilda  -ivas  rather  severe — very  tall,  thin,  stately, 
with  a  gold  eyeglass  and  grey  hair.  The  little  girls  were  very 
quiet  all  lunch-time,  but  at  tea  Alice  began  to  talk.  "  Aunt 
Matilda,"  said  she,  "  it's  my  birthday  on  Wednesday." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  said  Aunt  Matilda.  "  Don't  put  your 
elbows  on  the  table." 

Going  to  bed  that  night,  .'Mice  said  to  Tiny  :  "Aunt  Matilda 
is  a  horrid  thing  !  I  don't  believe  she  will  give  me  anything  on 
my  birthday.'' 

Next  day,  at  breakfast,  Alice  said  :  "  It's  my  birthday  on 
Wednesday,  Aunt  Matilda.  Papa  is  going  to  give  me  a 
fur  boa." 

But  Aunt  Matilda  did  not  reply.  She  was  pouring  out  the 
coffee.  Privately  she  considered  her  niece  Tiny  to  be  far 
more  well-behaved  than  Alice.  She  thought  Alice  extremely 
forward  in  mentioning  her  birthday,  and  determined  to  give 
her  nothing  at  all.  For  Aunt  Matilda  was  a  stern  old  lady,  and 
detested  what  she  called  impertinence  in  young  people. 

So  on  the  birthday  morning  there  was  nothing  for  Alice  from 
Aunt  Matilda,  though  there  were  many  parcels  for  her.  Tender- 
hearted Tiny  was  very  much  disturbed  as  she  saw  her  cousin's 
frown  of  disappointment.  She  herself  had  given  her  a  pretty 
book. 

The  day  passed.  Tiny's  birthday  came,  .\lice  ga\e  her 
cousin  a  nice  present.  Aunt  Matilda  asked  her  when  her 
birthday  was. 

"  To-day,"  said  Tiny,  blushing.  She  was  a  modest  little  giri, 
and  did  not  wish  her  aunt  to  think  she  expected  anything. 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  who  was  pleased  with  her 
niece's  behaviour,  "  I  see  you  have  not  tnany  presents." 

"  Oh  yes,  auntie  1  The  boys  have  sent  me  a  blotting-case, 
and  mother  two  shillings,  and  Alice  has  given  me  a  game." 

"  But  that  is  only  three  gifts.  I  wish  you  to  have  a  little 
ring,  dear,  that  I  have  upstairs,"  Aunt  Matilda  said.  "  I  will 
go  and  fetch  it."  And  she  went,  and  soon  a  lovely  little  ring 
was  sparkling  on  Tiny's  finger. 

"  You  may  wear  it  really  when  you  are  older,  my  dear,"  said 
her  aunt. 

Tiny  was  delighted. 

.\lice  was  in  a  very  bad  temper. 

But  I  think  Tiny  deserved  to  get  the  present. 
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IQH-CLASS  FAMILY  LAUNDRIES. 

Conducted   on    Chrislinn   and    Tempi  nince   Principles. 
Till'    allcratiiins    anil    cxlciisioiis,    itmlercil    necessary    liy    llic 
rt'niarkabte  success  of  these  large  Laundries,  having  heen  coniplelcfl. 
ihe  linen  of  a 

CONSIDERABLE   NUMBER   OF   ADDITIONAL    CUSTOMERS 

Can  lie  iinnieilialely  accepted,  but  not  during  Coronatiim  Month, 

unless  sent  at  once. 

THE     HIGH      BARNET     STEAM 

*  LAUNDRY  COMPANY   (Limited), 

QUEEN'S  ROAD,  HIGH  BARNET. 

THE  HYGIENIC  STEAM  LAUNDRY 

I  COMPANY  (Limited), 

10a,  CHURCH  STREET,  STOKE  NEWINGTON,  N„ 
Mii.DMAY   Pakk  Station. 

N.B. — Vans  collect  weekly  in  neighhourhoods  of  llampstead,  South 
Kensington,  Finchley,  and  City  of  London. 

ms 

In  connection  with 

THE   SURBITON-PARK    LAUNDRY 

1  COMPANY  (Limited), 

SOUTHSEA-ROAD,  SURBITON, 

A    BRANCH 
Is  worked  at  7,  Churton  Street,  South  Belgravia. 

Si-J 

The  beautifully  situated  New  Laundry 

THE  MID-SUSSEX  STEAM  LAUN- 

i  DRY  COMPANY  (Limited), 

LINDFIELD,  SUSSEX, 

IS    NOW    OPENED,     Electric  Light  Installation. 


THE   WOOLER  STEAM   LAUNDRY 

I  COMPANY, 

WOOLER,  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

N.B. — I'rice  List,  on  application  by  post  card,  will  be  sent  from  any 
of  the  Laundries. 


THE  SCOTT  NUMBER 

tTbc  Bookman 

Over  60  Illustrations. 

NOW   READY. 

Price    6d.   net.     Post    Free,    7Ad. 

It  contains  30  Portraits  of 

SIR  ^W^ALTER  SCOTT 

and  his  friends. 

Over  30  Pictures  of  the 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

A  M.ignificent  .Separate  Plate  Portrait  of 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT. 

Hy  Sir  HENRY   RAEBURN. 

And  Articles  o.n 

Sir    Walter   Scott's    Country 

AND 

Sir    Walter    Scott's    Portraits, 

By  W.  S.   CROCKETT  and  JAIMES  L.  CAW,  of  the 

Scottish  N.itional   Portrait  Gallery. 


THE    SCOTT   NUMBER 


Over   60    Illustrations.      NOW    READY. 

I'rice  6d.  net.     I'ost   Free,  T.^d. 

/;/  OKkr  to  secure  a   Copy  of  this  remarkaHe  issue,  it  is 
necessary  to  order  imviediately. 


London : 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  ay,  Paternoster  Row,   E.C. 


THE  ORACLE  OF  DRESS 

SpMtks  now  In  flpm  and  decisive  tones, 
deolapinc  that-- 


SILK  FABRICS 

I  oiriiiriltioii  tiricn* 


tiiil    niutrfi.il'>   ill  « 
iloiilttrUlv  \if  hrM  -1 


th'fti     Silt 

|(mM  purv  Hilk<  A\  kren 
r>iif.iriur«  at  1 14  yxril.  4nit 
ill  Wdshint;  Silk*,  our  I'ure  Wlitie  J,ip;incv-  \%  yuti.  In  wMtht  v-iryifw 

Truiii  v>>  (i>  j6  in«.  wittf,  are  lovrly  t{o>Hli.     I    <  I  CiimbtiMltofM  vf  .*ltlk  and 

I^cc  Mfr  4TI  cotnitmndinif  in  ih«tr  iittrvi-tivrnrv..  ••i\t  \"-ii'-  I.jic«  SIDt  T— tef w m  !/•  jr^nl. 
m\k\  our  lurgu  choice  i>f  I^ce  Sllk«  frt>in  l.<  i«>  14  yard,  ar«  Ami  •■amplM  Of  ihi« 
Season"*  Oiolcevt  Novcllicv 

Dl  Alii  PI  nTUC  «uctwi«OMr  All  Wool  )  renrh  pjnrw  (>>«»>«.  a%  13  yant,  rnir 
iLHin  ULUI  nOl  New  Iri'iich  B«i»^  4t  !«  vunl.  our  JrrtKli  Silk  mh\  Wo<i) 
I  n  )..  I<  (  li-  ii>  ,  .It  21  y.ird,  -  lh-.it>  I'.irlv"  niHw  ^nil  Ittsuiliful  Ireticlt  Clotli.  ilyol  t>y 
BuLBATt  Frsrei,  <<  ihn.  \sir|r,  ^i  S  9  )  ir't.  .-ind  iiuny  olhers  "«  already  w«ll4|tpfr(iatr<l 
l.y.iit  l..lr..n.. 


In   lite    l>rrM  of  tlte 
.iftrty  n  ahfimt  tnfinilr 


BLOUSE  WASHINB  FABRICS  )tL-;?;nri,',r. 

I  lir  iiio%t  iipiirovrd  Mylvs  urr  in  Ijicr  rlltrcii,  mi<  Ii  .is  ili<>s«-  rt)itaine<1  r>y  (ikilfvl  printing' 
oil  Lawns.  Muslins  amt  l-oulnnis;  a\m\  .illli'<u|fli  these  art-  4II  nrw  uiwl  htuh-cUsa  ifoMfi, 
yet  tliv  prici-s  arv  not  prohihittvf.  r;iii|jtii|£  inosity  from  %\i\.  to  1<1(.  MuvlTn^  or^ll  kimls 
Axv  much  to  the  front.  Me  rnniiiK-nce  (Ix-in  m  l-.ni[li^li  ni4iniil4(.tiir«  4t  tfd.  yjrd.  and 
Icriiiin:iie  a  loo);  avrics  with  iliv  riiit.-sl  artiMic  I  ri-mh  UTodiiclion^  4t  110}  yu»<  Thi;4« 
in  llieir  Ix^aut^-  are  only  rivalled,  and.  (lethiips  ek(.rllei|.  hy  the  iiLigitiAceiit  CTvalkmv  tn 
I-rench  IH-Iainc^.  which,  cxtinisite  in  former  yp.irv,  have  lo-day  reached  the  acme  <if 
IH-Tfeciion.  an<l  stand  unequalled,  carrying  all  before  them  with  thr^ded  force  "f  never 
having  lieen  so  cheap.  Wc  have  all  Wool  Delaines  in  chiiiceM  prm*ia|tft  at  1-,  144.  and 
l.'S)  )'.'ir<l. 

D|  APV  rADDIPC  this  St-'avtn  have  an  unparalleled  richness  of  their  own.  More 
OLHUn     rMDnlllO   than   t)e.iutifiil    are  our  deliveries  of    Ihe   ciMiicrM    l-rench 

(.((■at  i.  ins  ill  whith  •.uUiitivl  taste  h.i'.  yuidcd  NkiKul  handitrrafl  to  ll»e  utnK'st  pcrfettkin. 
We  «..ul<l  name  Iri-mli  *;fena<lines  al  J3  yard;  J-rench'Silk  Brocades  at  it  yanl  ; 
l-'rencti  Wool  roptinsat  prices  varymt:  from  1  Sf  to  46  yard  ;  l-rencli  Silk  Fr>plin«  at 
prices  varyiiy  from  16  m  Til  yar<l;  Ircnch  Silk  C  rc(ie>.  .n  prices  varying;  from  4f  to 
10<  yard,  and  many  others,  all  double  width  f.dirics  and  cml>ra<.iiiK  the  most  rfdttxht 
dcsttfns. 

Very  special,  too,  are  our  ranjces  of  British  goods  in  Black  Lace 
Cloths  rrom  lOi^.  yd.  Plain  and  Fancy  Klack  Alpacas,  Networks, 
Seiges,  Coatinp^s,  Costume  Cloths,  Kannels,  etc. 


It  is  with  the  greatest  confidence  that  we  announce  to  our  patrons 
that  our  patterns  are  at  their  command.  A  postcard,  letter,  or  telegram 
will  bring  them  on  approval  by  return  of  post,  post  free. 

Orders  are  executed  by  postal  return,  and  any  length  is  sent  carriage 
paid. 

With  the  Compliments  of 

JAQUES  &  JAQUES,  Limited, 

DARLINGTON. 


AN  ACCEPTABLE  GIFT  FOR  EASTER 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  Living    Lord   and 
the  Opened  Grave 

BY    TllK 

REV.  THOMAS  ALFRED  GURNEY,  H.A.,  LL.B., 

WITH    A    PRKFACE   BY  THE 

RIGHT  REY.  HANDLEY  C.  G.  MOULE,  D.D., 
LORD   BISHOP  OF  DIJRHAM. 


"I.s  an  admirable  work,  full  of  thought  and  piety,  careful 
reasoning,  apposite  illustration,  and  practical  application.  We 
are  sure  no  intelligent  jierson  can  rc.-id  the  sermons  without 
enjoyment  as  well  as  profit."—  Record. 

"  The  pages  show  wide  reading  ;  they  are  rich  in  suggestion, 
and  an  impressive  eloquence  attends  their  teaching.  To  the 
sad  and  sorrowing,  the  tempted  and  tried,  the  weak  and  weary, 
these  pages  have  a  message  of  hope  and  comfort,  of  encourage- 
ment and  strength.  The  l)ook  is  in  praise  of  Him  who  is 
worthy  of  all  praise  ;  and  those  who  study  it  will  thank  (lod  for 
the  pages  and  their  author,  but  most  of  all  for  the  glorious 
theme  that  has  occupied  his  mind  and  caused  his  heart  to  over- 
flow with  such  goodly  matter." — Christian. 

"  The  volume  is  a  useful  comiMinion  for  the  season  of  Easter." 
— Guardian. 

"  .Mr.  Gurney  is  lioth  a  thoughtful  and  an  eloquent  writer. 
He  is  always  fresh  and  suggestive,  and  whixt  he  desires  to  say 
he  says  in  language  which  should  Iw  read  aloud  li>  be  apprecialeil 
—the  true  test  of  really  goinl  writing."— 7*/-  Church  Missionary 
Inle/ligencer. 

"  There  is  a  freshness  about  the  treatment  that  renders  Ihe 
perusal  interesting  and  pleasing,  while  the  teaching  is  uniformly 
clear  an<l  practical."— 7'Af  Lije  of  faith. 

London : 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  17.  H«temo«ter  Row,  E.C. 
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A   METHODIST 
MINISTER 

of  40  years'  standing  says  :  "  For 
years  I  was  troubled  with  Indigestion 
and  Constipation,  and  suffered  greatly 
from  giddiness,  nervous  debility,  and 
sleeplessness. 

MOTHER 

Seigel'S 

_^      CURATIVE 

Syrup 


"The  best  medical  skill  seemed 
of  no  avail,  and  I  quite  thought  my 
ministerial  work  was  coming  to  a 
close.  However,  a  friend  urged  me 
to  try  Mother  Seigel's  Curative  Syrup, 
and  four  bottles  sufficed  to  make  my 
cure  complete." — (Rev.)  J.  Spensley, 
Winterton,  Doncaster,  5/1/0 1. 


27 

YEARS'  SUCCESS 


AS 
THE  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY  FOR 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
influenza,  Whooping- 
Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c.,  1 


HAS  MADE 


^^   £ung Tonic 

AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Important  Notice: 

SUBSTITUTION.— n':n  are  s»  viany 

xmHit  iiitt  if  tint,  mvcegxful,  and,  tUtrefnre 

popular,  reniedy  that  it  ii  of  tlut  ulmott 

importaTu-x  ymi    thmild    use    ttie  nord 

'OWBBinGE"    rvlim.    Imymg 

Lung  Jim'':  and  TAKE  NO 

SUBSTITUTE. 

Prepared  by 
^W.  T.  0WBRID6E,  M  P.S.,  cbmist,  Huu 

hold  »r«r7wher«  id  bottles,  at 
]<.  Hd.,  It  M.,  u.  M.,  nod  Il>. 


Things    Worth     Noting 

Easter  Holidays.— Henry  Gaze  &  Sons  have  issued 
a  booklet  giving  particulars  of  their  tours,  conducted  and 
otherwise,  for  the  Easter  season.  Besides  excursions  to 
Paris,  Holland,  Belgium  and  the  Rhine,  they  have  also 
arranged  for  trips  to  less  frequented  but  not  less  interesting 
regions— to  the  castles  of  the  Loire,  to  the  Pyrenees,  and 
to  romantic  Aviijnon.  These  tours  appear  to  have  been 
carefully  planned  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  those  whose 
time  is  limited  and  who  are  in  search  of  the  picturesque — and 
the  original. 

Smart  Costumes  at  Reasonable  Prices.— Until  com- 
paratively recent  years  smart  tailor-made  costumes  were 
worn  only  by  ladies  whose  dress  allowances  were  unlimited  ; 
and  those  who  were  compelled  to  dress  on  a  small  amount 
were  never  permitted  to  indulge  in  smartness.  Nowadays, 
however,  conditions  are  very  much  altered,  and  firms  have 
sprung  up  who  supply  ladies  with  costumes  direct  from  the 
workroom.  This  means  obviously  that  the  public  are  enabled 
to  buy  at  wholesale  prices,  and  are  thus  saved  the  necessarily 
high  profits  which  the  retailer  is  compelled  to  ensure  in 
order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  highly  rented  and  extravagantly 
fitted  show-rooms.  Prominently  among  such  firms  stands 
The  Todd  Manufacturing  Company,  of  II,  Edmund  Place, 
Aldersgate  Street,  London,  and  their  new  spring  list,  which 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address,  should  be  very  carefully 
studied  by  every  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  economically 
and  smartly.  They  are  offering,  as  a  special  line  to  clear 
a  large  stock  of  covert  coating,  a  tailor-made  girl's  Covert 
Coat,  well  cut  and  finished,  at  gj.  It  is  suitable  for  spring 
and  sunmier  wear,  and  can  be  had  in  fawn,  drab,  myrtle, 
and  bronze.  For  two  shillings  extra  the  same  can  be 
obtained  in  ladies'  sizes.  A  stylish  Silk  Jacket  (No.  1009), 
40  inches  long,  very  richly  embroidered  with  silk  braid, 
and  with  handsome  glace  silk  collar,  and  smart  flounce 
trimmed  with  ruching,  may  be  had  for  39J.  <)d.  This  is  a 
most  handsome  jacket,  dressy  in  appearance  and  well  finished. 
A  Bolero,  or  Eton  Tailor-made  Costume,  which  is  so  very 
fashionable  just  now,  can  be  obtained  for  \os.  iid.  This 
includes  coat  and  skirt  fashionably  trimmed  and  coi'ded, 
and  well  stitched,  and  is  offered  in  six  colours.  No.  1005, 
a  new  Skirt  in  navy  or  black  vicuna  cloth  and  alpaca, 
at  loy.  bd.  is  undoubtedly  a  great  bargain.  It  has 
two  smart  fiills  trimmed  with  bands  of  sateen.  A  similar 
Skirt  (No.  1007)  in  "Satin  Duchesse,"  lined  throughout  with 
linenette,  costs  21s.  An  exceptionally  becoming  Cape, 
handsomely  trimmed  with  silk  ruche  and  sequins,  and  with  full 
lace  flounce  also  trimmed  with  ruche  on  "  Peau  de  Sole  "  well 
lined  throughout,  is  priced  at  ^i  \s.  c)d.  The  list  contains 
particulars  of  some  capital  alpaca  Skirts  for  spring  and 
summer  wear  at  reasonable  prices.  Two  Skirts  which  this 
firm  are  producing  are  exceptionally  cheap — No.  2187,  in 
"  Pirle "  finished  vicuna  cloth,  a  material  which  will  not 
spot  or  cockle  with  rain,  with  satin  band  and  cording,  at 
i2.f.  i\d.,  and  a  seiviceable  Skirt  in  serge  or  vicuna  cloth, 
trimmed  with  row  of  bright  glace,  band,  and  cording,  costs 
only  5.f.   I  id. 

A  Book  for  Ladies.— The  date  of  the  Coronation  having 
been  fixed  for  June  26,  every  town,  city,  village,  and  hamlet  will 
hold  its  rejoicings.  The  house  will  have  to  be  thoroughly  gone 
through  with  the  usual  spring-cleaning,  and  the  Lace  Curtains 
and  other  fancy  goods  will  have  to  be  selected.  Also  ladies 
will  be  specially  engaged  in  the  selection  of  those  personal 
adornments  such  as  Blouses,  Collarettes,  Capes,  Scarves,  etc., 
of  all  kinds  which  are  so  fashionable  this  season.  We  have 
before  us  one  of  S.  Peach  &  Sons',  Nottingham,  Illustrated 
Catalogues,  which  is  a  most  complete  and  comprehensive  List. 
It  is  full  of  choice,  artistic,  but  inexpensive  goods,  and  shows 
the  great  advantage  of  buying  direct  from  the  looms.  We 
advise  our  readers  to  send  for  one  of  these  Lists,  which  are 
sent  gratis.  For  the  past  forty-five  years  Messrs.  Peach  & 
Sons  have  been  supplying  the  public  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
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dirtet  from  the  looms,  and  have  thus  gained  experience  which 
enables  them  to  suit  all  tastes  and  to  meet  the  growing  dcmaiul 
for  their  goods.  We  feel  sure  their  efforts  this  Coronation  Y<-ar 
will  be  Critwned  with  Success.  Messrs.  Peach  &  Sons'  goods 
are  reliable  in  every  way,  and  any  lady  may  order  through  the 
post,  feeling  confident  that  her  instructions  will  have  best  atten- 
tion. The  elaborate  Price  Lists,  containing  photographs  of 
Curtains,  their  own  registered  designs,  and  other  Lace  Goods, 
renders  the  selection  quite  easy  ;  every  make  in  Nottingham 
I.ace  Curtains  is  included,  also  Real  Swiss,  (Uiipure  d'Art, 
Madras  Muslins  at  most  reasonable  prices.  Sideboard  Covers, 
Table  Centres,  Tray  Covers,  in  hand-made  and  embroidered 
Lace,  are  also  shown.  Two  leading  lines  of  Blouses  might  be. 
mentioned — Creme  Silk  Slip  with  Lace  insertion  at  g.c  6//., 
each,  and  Black  Silk  Blouses,  trimmed  tucks,  i  \s.  '.)<{.  each 
both  of  which  are  very  fashionable  and  useful.  All  kinds  of 
Laces  are  also  stocked,  including  Real  Torchons,  Valenciennes, 
Fancy  Creme  Laces,  etc.  ;  Black  Silk  Trimming  Laces  in  all 
widths  at  special  prices.  Black  and  Creme  Dress  Nets  in  large 
variety  (patterns  of  these  are  sent),  Embroidered  Lace  Robes, 
etc.,  etc.  ;  New  Duchesse  Roller  Blinds  ;  and  also  the  well- 
known  make  of  stand  hard  'a<ear  Nottingham  Loom  Hosiery  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Damask  Table  and  Household  Linens, 
qualities  such  as  only  a  firm  with  their  reputation  to  uphold 
would  send  out,  are  inexpensive  and  very  durable.  For  the 
past  twenty-five  years  this  firm  have  advertised  their  Popular 
Parcel  (2  u.),  which  contains  for  1902  :  one  pair  of  drawing-room 
curtains,  4  yards  long,  2  yards  wide  ;  two  pairs  handsome 
dining-room  curtains,  3^  yards  long  ;  one  pair  of  pretty  bed- 
room curtains,  3  yards  long,  50  inches  wide  ;  one  pair  fashion- 
able sash  curtains  ;  one  pretty  table  centre  ;  and  one  handsome 
set  of  Duchesse  toilet-table  covers.  All  the  Curtains  are  new 
elaborate  designs  for  this  season.  The  lot  is  sent  carriage  paid 
for  lis. 

Silk  and  Washing  Blouses  and  Fabrics.— Messrs. 
Jaques  &  Jaques,  Ltd.,  of  Darlington,  are  supplying  some  capital 
silk  and  other  blouse  material  at  their  usual  tempting  prices, 
and  patterns  may  be  had  gratis  and  post  free.  Their  special 
"Coronation"  range  of  British  Manufactured  Silks  at  \s.  i\d. 
per  yard  is  a  very  good  line,  and  there  are  many  worth  noting 
in  the  way  of  washing  silks.  Some  pure  white  Japanese  silks 
at  i\d.  to  7.S.  bd.  per  yard,  in  widths  varying  from  20  to  36 
inches,  are  lovely  goods,  and  some  lace  effects  and  combination 
of  silk  and  lace  are  very  fascinating.  Messrs.  Jaques  &  Jaques 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  unique  and  varied  stock  of 
Washing  Blouse  Fabrics,  of  which  material  they  make  a  speciality. 
Smart  washing  blouses  are  always  useful,  and  any  ladies  who 
have  not  already  selected  material  of  their  new  spring  blouses 
should  look  through  this  firm's  patterns. 


The  Evangelisation  Society. 

Amongst  the  aggressive  agencies  of  the  present  day,  by 
which  we  mean  agencies  to  take  the  truth  to  multitudes  who 
do  not  as  a  rule  enter  our  churches  and  chapels,  the  Evange- 
lisation Society,  of  21,  Surrey  Street,  Strand,  holds  a  conspicuous 
place.  It  began  about  thirty-six  years  ago,  and,  like  many 
similar  organisations,  has  grown  steadily,  until  now  it  numbers 
among  its  agents  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  preachers,  all 
laymen  (taking  about  twenty  thousand  meetings  per  annum), 
and  all  desiring  to  "know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified."  Though  belonging  to  the  different  Churches  and 
dr^wn  from  various  ranks  in  life,  they  go  out,  not  as  members 
of  their  own  Churches,  but  simply  as  evangelists,  with  the  one 
glad  message  of  a  full,  free,  and  everlasting  salvation  to  all  who 
"repent  and  believe  the  Gospel."  Many  of  them  are  very 
gifted  and  much  honoured,  and  every  week  numbers  of  letters 
reach  the  office  speaking  of  blessing  received  through  their 
efforts.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  any  clergyman, 
minister,  or  lover  of  the  Gospel  can  have  an  evangelist  for  an 
eight  or  fifteen  days'  mission,  according  to  distance  and  circum- 
stances, without  any  definite  charge  being  made,  though  it  is 
always  understood  that  such  thankoffering  collection  as  can  be 
sent  should  be  sent  to  aid  and  further  the  work.  The  Society's 
income  is  still  small,  about  £\  1,000  a  year  ;  and  the  work  being 
chiefly  spiritual,  it  is  valued  most  by  those  who  fully  realise 
that  the  Gospel  alone  is  the  power  which  elevates  the  man  as 
well  as  saves  the  soul. 


TURKISH  BATHS 
AT  HOME. 

THE  SECRET  of  the  Curative  Power  OF  THE  CENTURY 
THERMAL    BATH    CABINET 

1-.  IT  OPENS  THK  POREH.    Your  Physician  *  n 

tell    y<Mi    ih«t    (here    ih    h'.dm.,-.       -  'it   .fi.il   .1  -  ..    ,;  -     I 

"■w«at"  t»r  Tapour  bath  •■  ■  ■':■.{■:  t!.^  ,nr,. 

»yin(.lom<i «  f  fi  vcr,  or  brrak    u;.  .»   I...1  1  .     1^1.      I'r  :(,.  j  )> 

uken,  every  rore  i*  opened,  and  the  itirdiciited   va(wMir 

ift    naturally    ali«ort«cd, 

tontnd    and    «lrenf(tHen- 

lni;lh'''-n(IrrlKKj»'.  With 

.   CENTURY     BATH 

CABINET  in  the  hou^ 
you  have  at  hand  in 
every  emergency  the 
mn*!  perfect  mean*  of 
inducing  a  profuse  per- 
spiration. The  tre:;tment 
i*  eflfectiiat  in  c^*e«  of 
chronic  Rhanmatlsm 
orCtout.  It  frees  tbe 
blood  from  all  Im* 
purities,  quiets  the 
nerves/and  ffives  to 
the  body  perfect 
cleanliness  and  a 
vigour    and    lr«flh- 

neSS  that  can  be  had  in 
no  other  way.  All  the 
luxury  and  beneficial  effects  of  Turkish,  Vapour,  and  Medicated  Bath^ 
may  be  had  at  home  at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  CENIURY  CABINET  is  maat  0/ Hygienic  Waterproof  Cloth  aver 
a  steel  frame.  Folds  into  i-in.  space.  Weighs  itith  spirit  stove  less  than 
20  Ih.     Is  set  up,  HEATED,  ana  ready /or  use  in  Jive  minutes. 

THE  CENTURY  THERiflAL  BATH  CABINET  is  m  every  re^wct 
the  best  one  on  the  market.  We  do  not  compare  it  with  the  worthless  anair<i 
too  bothersome  to  use.  We  guarantee  that  it  is  better  than  the  best  of  the 
good  ones.  We  Mil  on  trifu,  to  be  returned  at  our  expend  if  not  as 
represented.  7/6  Book  (100  pages).  Free  to  Bnyeri,  gives  full  advice,  in- 
structions, and  formulas  for  medicated  baths.  Most  essential  for  the 
successful  use  of  a  Bath  Cabine'. 

A  valuable  accessory  to  the  Cabinet  is  the  FACE  BTEABIBR— gives  the 
face  the  same  vapour  treatment  as  the  body.  Clears  the  skin  of  pimples 
and  blotches,  leaving  it  clean  and  soft  as  velvet.  Invaluable  for  the  rac' 
cessful  treatment  of  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Colds. 

AGENTS    WANTED.      Exclualv*    rltfhts. 

T7TJT7T7    Sample  of    Goods    and   valuable   Book.   -  HHALTH,  STRENGTH. 

X*  Xif^Cri*  Hvr.iENK,"  V  ith  medical  and  other  testimonials,  to  all  who  write. 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,  LIMITED, 

Dept.    87.  203,  Regent  St..  LONDON.  W.  ■  .^^^S'^J^X 


<<iiii>lt_"c  with  Spirit  Heater  and 
Vaporiser, 

25/-  to  70/- 

Free- 35   Formulas  for  Medicated  Baths. 


Always  usedinHerMajest/s  Households 

IXEY 

LEAD. 

Black-Brilliant-Beautiful. 


1 


RUPTURE, 

Gentleman,  cured  by  himself,  will  send  FREE  pariiculara  ol 

self-curative  treatment. 

Please  mention  "  British  Monthly,"  and  send  ore  penny  stamp  to  the 

Secretary,  3,  Earl  Street,  Carlisle. 


SECOND  EDITION.     Crown  8vo,  doth,  bs. 

A    HISTORY 

OK  THE 

PLYMOUTH    BRETHREN. 

By  WILLIAM  BLAIR  NEATBY,  M.A. 

With  Portrait  of  J.  N.  Darby. 


"This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  book.  The  author  has 
collected  his  facts  with  painstaking  care,  and  has  dealt  with  his 
subject  in  an  admirable  spirit." — Ulasgow  Herald. 

"This  carefully  prepared  and  well  written  book  will  deeply 
interest  a  large  circle  of  readers." — Scotsman. 

"  In  this  most  careful  and  scholarly  work  Mr.  Neatby  has 
traced  the  history  and  tenets  of  the  Brethren — Open  and 
Exclusive — and  it  is  quite  certain  thai  no  one  could  have  done 
the  work  better." — Rock. 


London : 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  17,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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Barrogate  ColkgCt 

YORKSHIRE. 

I^eabmaeitt : 
O.   M.  SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Ctaeeice: 
J.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

W.  MURDOCK,    M.A.    (Oxon.), 
B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

awl  other  Graduates  and  Specialists. 

Air  dry   and   bracing  :    fine   silualion  ;    large 

playing  field  ;  new  science  room  ;  preparation 

for  Universities. 


Barrogate  Caaies* 
College, 

(West  End  Park,  Harrogate). 

©irector : 
a.  M.  SAVERY  M.A.  (Oxon). 

J^iaiimieixtee : 
Miss  M.  E.  JONES,  B.A.  (R.U.I.) 


Large  Resident  Staff. 

University  Inspection. 

Fine  Concert  Hall. 

Large  Hockey  Field,  Cricket,  Tennis. 

Swimming,  Riding,  Cycling. 

Domestic  comforts. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
AND    KINDERGARTEN. 

Chantry  Road,  BISHOPS  STOBTFORD. 


[31  miles  from  London,  28  from  Cambridge 

(G.E.R.  Main  Line). 

Head   Mistress— MISS   RUSSELL, 

Assisted  hy  Certijicated  Teachers. 
Pupils  successfully   prepared    for    Examinations. 
The   buildings  stand  on   high   ground,  and  have 

been  specially  built  for  the  School. 


llsDDllle  College,  Parrogate. 


TROWBRIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

Head  Master:  W.  F.  FULLER,  U.A.  (London), 

Late  Scholar  and  Assistant  Lecturer  m  French^ 
University  College  of  Wales, 


A  Free  Church  Public  School.  Successes  in  London 
Matriculation  and  other  public  examinations. 
Science  and  Art  Classes  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  Special  attention  to  Science 
and  Modem  Languages.  Classes  in  Commercial 
Subjects.      Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application. 


Terms : 
January,  May, 
and  September. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bewick,  Esq., 

H.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


or  ReY.  John  Moore, 

"  Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN   ITS    OWN    GROUNDS    OF    30    ACRES. 

It  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  Chemical  Laboratory. 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


^e«e4aff  toefege,  ^taffe. 


FREE    CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 
WhH   Modrvn    Improvements, 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.   Haydon.  M.A. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,WESTMORELAND. 


Established  i6gZ  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

High-Class  BoardlDg-School  for  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 

Boys  and  Girls  enjoy  frequent  social  intercourse, 
but  are  educated  in  separate  classes.  Resident 
Gymnastic  Master  and  Swedish  Drill  Mistress. 

Recommended  by  Rev.  John  Clifford,  D.D., 
London ;  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Brighton ; 
Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Oxford;  Robinson 
SOUTTAR,  Esq.,  M.A,,  B.C.L.,  London. 

Terms  from  60  Guineas. 

Principal :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 

{Formerly  Independent  College). 
Headmaster—C.  D.  Whittaker,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  B.Sc. 


IS  A   HIGH-CLASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 
Representatives  of  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Unions,  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  Church  of  Wales,  constitute  a  large 

portion  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Inclusive  Boarders'  Eees  from  33GNS.  aYear. 

Prospectus  on  applicaiwn. 


GRESHAM'S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK. 


Founded 
1555. 


Headmaster:    G.  W.  S.  HOWSON,  M.A. 

(I.-VIE  OK    UPPINGHAM   SCHOOL). 


Three  miles  from  tlie  sea  and  close  to  Shertngham  and 

Cromer.    Splendid  climate.    Tlie  soil  Is  ifravet  on  chalk. 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

(Bovernocg ; 

The  Fishmonqers'  Company  and 

County  and  Local  Representatives. 

Clasarooms,  Laboratories,   and 

Workshops  aro  In  course  of 

erection  al  an  estlmatad  expen- 

dllure  of  £40,000. 

Highest  Inclusive  Fees,  JES7  per  annum. 

SCIENCE  AND  HODEBN  LANQUAGES 

TAUGHT  THEOTJGHOTJT  THE 
SCHOOL.   ABUT  AND  NATY  CLASSES. 

YKARLY    LEAVING    KXHIBITIONS    OF 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

For  lurtkir  particulart  addrsit  the  Headmaitar. 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND 

COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds, 

A  large  staff  of  Certificated  Mistresses  &  Professors. 

The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  Matriculation. 

Cambridge  Higher  &  Local,  R.A.M.,  R.C.M.,  & 
other  Examinations.  Spfdnlafttntw/ig^iWnto/itfiiors 

Students  have  the  advantage  of  a  happy,  refined 

home-life,  combined  with  the  systematic  teaching  01 

a  Public  School.    Fees  Reasonable. 


Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Misses  KETTLEWELL- 
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(Ninth   Thousand.)  tions  by  G.  H.  Edwards.       (Twenty-seventh  Thousand.) 

PERSONAL    FRIENDSHIPS    OF  BESIDE  THE  STILL  WATERS,     illustrated  by  g. 
JESUS.                                   (Tenth  Thousand.) 

THINGS  TO   LIVE   FOR, 


H.  Edwards  and  J.  Finnemork.       (Thirty-fifth  Thousand. 


(Fourth    Edition.) 


DH.  IVimiiEH'S  BOOKIiETS. 

Gilt  Top,  6cI.  each. 


MAKING  THE   MOST  OF   LIFE. 

(Eleventh   Edition.)       SECRETS   OF   A    HAPPY   HOME   LIFE.    (Bound 
\A/EEK-DAY     RELIGION  in  cluth,  is.)  (Thirty-seventh   Thousand.) 


(Ninth  Edition.) 

SILENT  TIMES. 

(Ninth  Edition.) 

SECRETS    OF  A   BEAUTIFUL  LIFE. 

(Ninth  Edition.)  Second  Thousand.    Crow.n  8vo,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  EVERYDAY  OF   LIFE.  i  THE  STORY  OF  JOSEPH. 

(Eleventh   Edition.) 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  CHEERFULNESS. 

(Bound  in  clotii,  Is.)  (Fortieth  Thousand.) 

A  GENTLE   HEART. 

(Twenty-seventh  Thousand.) 


STRENGTH   AND    BEAUTY 


Second   Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

LOOKING  FORWARD;  or,  YOUNG  PEOPLES 

(Eighth  Thousand.)  PROBLEMS.    With  decorated  border..     (Second  Edition.) 


A   MESSAGE   FOR  THE  DAY. 

(Daily  Readings  for  the  Year.) 

(Fourth  Edition.) 


Fifth  Thousand.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6cI. 
THE     MASTER'S    "  BLESSEDS."         A   Devotional 
Study  of  the  Beatitudes.    Beautifully  printed,  with  decorated  borders. 


LoNDOX:   HODDER  &   STOUGHTON,   27,    Paternoster   Row,   E.G. 
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Refuse  all  Substitutes. 


MANUFACTURED  IN  COLOGNE 
SINCE  1792. 


Sold  everywhere  in  Bottles  at 
1/.,  2/.,  3/8,  4/e,  6/6,  etc. 


MULHENS'  4711  ^ijl,  New  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 

(IF  ORDERED   DIRECT   .W.    EXTRA   FOR   FOSTAGE.) 
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I  Cannot  Cockle. 

|i  Cannot  Shrink. 
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ALL  TWEEDS,  SERGES^  AKD  WOOLLEN 

DRESS  GOODS  roR  OUTDOOR  WEAR, 
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WILL  CLEANSE,  POLISH,  OAK&  STAINED  FLOORS, 

PRE5ERVE,DI5INFECT,BEAUT1FY     LINOLEUM,OIL-CLOTH&. 

t EFFECTIVELY  AT  ONCE             AS  NOTHING  ELSE  CAN.>5i_, 
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FOR  LADIES, 

CENTLEMEN, 

and  CHILDREf^. 

Persons  subject  to 

Colds,    Cout,  and 

Rheumatism, 

should   t)ot  be 

without  it. 


iipaSt  E  TEXl^WftE^  c 


SOFT,    SMOOTH,     OOMFORTABLE,     AMD    DURABLE. 

PATTERNS  AMD  PRICE  UBTS  FREE.  Writ,  for  Name  of  Nearest  Agent  to 

ZIMMERLI  &  HANDSCHIN,  65,  WOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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NOTICES 

All  communications  intended  for  the  Editor  must  he  adtiressed  to 
the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  -will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  /i/iotographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  he  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  teturti  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  to  be  Miblished  on  May  20,  should  reach 
the  Editor  by  May  2  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  May  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Neivsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  seatring  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  ivith  them. 


T 


HERE  are  quite  a  number  of  features  in  our  present 
issue  wnich 


we  think  our 
readers  will  con- 
sider as  of  special 
interest,  such  as 
the  articles  on 
the  Rev.  R.  R. 
Dolling,  three 
d  ist  in  g  u  ished 
Glasgow  ministers 
(Dr.  Stalker,  Dr. 
Ross  Taylor,  and 
Dr.  Drummond), 
the  full-page  re- 
production of  the 
con  tem  porary 
portrait  of  John 
Bun  y  an,  etc. 
During  May  the 
assembly  of  the 
United  Free 
Church  of  Scot- 
land will  meet  at 
Glasgow  —  a  cir- 
cumstance which 
gives  a  timely 
interest  to  the 
above  -  mentioned 
article.  We  again 
thank  our  readers 
for  the  many 
tokens  of  their 
kindness  and  in- 
terest we  receive. 
Their  suggestions 
are  welcome. 


Photo  by  Regent  StuUios,  Bo-w  Sired,  Liverpool 

LIEUTENANT  WATSON  (Son  or  Ian  Maclaken) 

Who  commands  the  Service  Section  of  the  Liverpool  Scottish,  now  on  their  way  to  join  the  Gordon  Highlanders 

at  Pretoria 


A  CORRESPONUENT,  who  has  been  spending  the  Easter 
holidays  in  the  little  town  of  Barnard  Castle,  sends  us  some 
information  about  the  Congregational  Church.  Barnard 
Castle,  it  is  interesting  to  remember,  was  Mrs.  Jowett's 
home  before  her  marriage,  and  her  mother  and  sister  are 
still  active  workers  in  the  congregation.  The  "  Chapel  " 
is  an  old-fashioned,  square  building,  and  on  Easter  Sunday 
the  minister  announced  that  the  seventieth  annual  bazaar 
would  be  opened  on  April  22nd.  On  making  inquiries, 
our  correspondent  found  that  this  feature  <Jf  church-work 
has  been  sustained  without  a  break  for  seventy  years. 
One  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  other  church  that 
can  claim  a  similar  record.  One  old  lady  living  in  the 
town,  Mrs.  Jowett's  aunt,  was  present  at  the  first  sale, 
and  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  there  is  an  old  lady,  now  in 
her  ninety-third  year,  and  a  great  friend  Of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Jowett,  who  was  one  of  the  helpers  seventy  years  ago. 
The  room  was  lent  in  these  old  days  in  one  of  the  yards 
leading  out  of  the  Market-place,  and  ^10  was  raised  on 
behalf  of   Foreign   Missions.     The   amounts   raised   have 

ranged  from  jQio 
at  the  first  sales 
to  ^300  at  the 
Jubilee  sale,  a 
sum  which  went 
towards  purchas- 
ing a  minister's 
house.  Recently 
from  .;^  1 00  to 
^180  has  been 
the  annual  taking. 
In  all  these  years 
there  has  been 
no  approach  to 
raffling. 


\Ve  have  much 
pleasure  in  pre- 
senting ourreaders 
with  the  photo- 
graph of  Lieu- 
tenant Watson, 
who  has  gone  out 
to  South  Africa 
with  a  contingent 
of  the  Liverpool 
Scottish.  Lieu- 
tenant Watson, 
who  was  educated 
at  Sedberghj  is  a 
universal  favourite 
with  all  who  know 
him,  and  especi- 
ally beloved  in 
his  father's  con- 
gregation. 
B 
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Photo  hy  A.  .Swan  IVaisoti,  Edinburgh 

REV.   A.   R.   HENDERSON,   M.A. 

(formerlv  of  edinburgh) 

The  New  Pastor  of  Castle  Gate  Con(;regational  Church,  Nottingham 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Henderson,  of  Augustine  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Edinburgh,  has,  much  to  the  regret  of  his 
people  and  his  numerous  friends  in  Scotland,  decided  to 
accept   a   call   to   the   Castle   Gate   Church,    Nottingham. 
Augustine   Church  was  built   for  Dr.  Lindsay    Alexander, 
whose   thoughtful    and    instructive    preaching    attracted    a 
large  and  influential   congregation.     Dr.  Alexander  occu- 
pied a   place  of  his  own   in    Edinburgh,  and  among  the 
Congregationalists.     He  was  a  Conservative  and  a  laird 
— not  a  great  scholar  like    Dr.  Pye   Smith,  but  far  in 
advance  even   of  such  contemporary  preachers   as  Dr. 
Candlish.     His  expositions  were  delivered  in  a  stately 
way,  and  they  were    always   well   considered.     To   him 
Mr.    Gregory  succeeded,  and   though    Dr.   Alexander's 
withdrawal  meant  the   loss  of  a  unique  influence,  the 
congregation    kept    up   its   position    wonderfully.     Mr. 
Henderson   has  held  his   ground  well  amid  the  many 
efficiently  filled  pulpits  of  Edinburgh— a  city  still  strong 
in  its  preachers.    In  Castle  Gate  Church  he  has  a  sphere 
worthy  of  all  his  powers.     To   many   besides   Congre- 
gationalists    Nottingham    is    interesting,    through    the 
delightful   autobiography  of   Mrs.    Gilbert,   who   was  a 
minister's  wife  in  Nottingham  for  many  years. 

The  Rev.  Henry  J.  Pickett,  the  well-known 
Primitive  Methodist  minister  of  Northampton,  returned 
home  at  the  beginning  of  April  from  a  tour  in  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  Greece.  To  a  crowded  congregation  at 
his  church  in  Kettering  Road,  he  ^spoke  in  terms  of 
warmest  appreciation  of  the  Church  of  England  Orphan 
Home  in  Nazareth.  Visiting  the  institution  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  March,  Mr.  Pickett  and  his  companions 
were  delighted  by  the  children's  singing  in  their  native 
tongue  and  in  English  of  several  simple  hymns  associated 
with  the  sacred  memories  of  the  town.     The  healthy 


and  bright  attractiveness  of  the  girls'  appearance  and  their 
happy  contentment  made  the  economical  management  of 
the  orphanage  all  the  more  surprising  and  noteworthy. 
One  English  lady  of  the  party  was  so  impressed  that  she 
entered   her   promise   of  the  annual  subscription  of  ^7, 


entitling   her   to   the   privilege 
in  that  Nazareth  home. 


of   "mother"   to  one  girl 


The  South  United  Free  Church,  Kirriemuir, 
is  being  pulled  down  to  give  place  to  a  more  suitable 
edifice.  It  was  built  shortly  after  the  disruption,  during 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cormack,  a  man  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  weavers  of  Thrums.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Livingstone,  a  man  of  strong  personality, 
who  held  the  fort  during  a  long  and  faithful  ministry 
of  forty-five  years,  and  who  left  his  mark  on  not  a 
few  of  the  past  and  present  generation.  Two  of  the 
young  men  brought  up  under  Mr.  Williamson's  ministry 
were  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  and  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte,  of 
Edinburgh.  Barrie  sat  as  a  boy  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  pulpit,  close  to  the  minister's  pew,  and  Whyte's 
was  on  the  left  hand  side,  well  back. 


Of  all  the  sunloved  nooks  of  the  Riviera,  Bordighera 
is  one  of  the  richest.  Standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
shingly  shore,  almost  bathing  its  feet  in  the  sunny,  silver 
Mediterranean,  and  sheltered  from  the  north-east  winds 
by  the  snow-capped  Alps,  few  spots  can  surpass  it.  In 
one  of  the  quiet  lanes  stands  Dr.  George  Macdonald's 
villa,  "  Casa  Goracao."  He  has  spent  many  peaceful  winters 
there  since  one  of  his  many  devoted  admirers  presented 
it  to  him.  The  photograph  is  taken  from  the  west  side 
of  the  house.  The  surroundings  are  most  beautiful — grace- 
ful palms  in  every  garden,  the  sapphire  sky  above,  and  in 
the  background  the  sharp-peaked,  snow-covered  hills. 


GEORGE  MACDONALDS  HOUSE  X\   gQI^Ul^GHERA, 
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Photo  by  /'.  rnrsey,  Eiiinl*ftrgh 

THK  REV.  ADAM  C.   WELCH,  B.D. 

TtlK   Nkw    MlNISTKH  OF  ClaKHMONT  UNITED  FkKE  ChvKCH, 

Olasijow 


Thk  Rev. 

.A  II  A  M       C  . 

Wklch.B.I)., 
who  succeeds 
Professor 
Macewen  as 
Minister  of 
CI  a  r  e  m  o  II  t 
United  Free 
Church,  Glas- 
gow, occupies 
a  d  i  s  t  i  n  - 
guished  place 
among  the 
younger  men 
of  the  Church. 
He  is  noted 
alike    as   a 

preacher    and    for    his    scholarly    attainments.      Born    at 

Cioshen  Manse,  Jamaica,  on  one  of 

the  mission   stations   of  the  United 

I'resbyterian  Church,  he  was  educated 

at   George   Watson's   College,  Edin- 
burgh, and  at  the  University  of  that 

city,  graduating  M.A.  and  B.D.     He 

also  studied  at  the  old  Theological 

Hall    of    the     United     Presbyterian 

Church,    and    at    Erlangen.      After 

acting   for  a  short  time  as  assistant 

to  Mr.  Lawrie,  at  Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 

he    was    ordained    minister    of    the 

United  Presbyterian  congregation  at 

Waterbeck,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  in 

December     1892    was    translated    to 

Helensburgh,    where    he    succeeded 

Professor    Hislop.      Mr.  Welch   was 

selected  to  address  the  Synod  at  the 

time  of  the   Jubilee  of  the  United 

Presbyterian    Church.      Besides    his 

work  as  a    preacher,  he  has  been  a 

pretty  prolific  contributor  to  theological  literature. 

a  large  amount  of  work  for  Dr.  Bruce's 

defunct     paper.     The     Modern     Church, 

and  w^s  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with 

Dr.  Bruce.     He  has  also  contributed  to 

1  )r.  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the\Bible,  and 

to   the    Critical    Review,    and    last    year 

published   a   volume  on   Anselm.     With 

such  talents  as  Mr.  Welch  possesses  he 
will  doubtless  make  his  mark  in  Glasgow, 

and  will  maintain  the  high   traditions  of 

Clarcmont  puli)it. 


The  Claremont  congregation  figured 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  in  a  dispute 
which  has  now  been  almost  forgotten. 
When  the  church  was  built  the  congre- 
gation had  the  temerity  to  put  an  organ 
into  it.  But  the  Presbytery  peremptorily 
forbade  the  use  of  the  "  kist  o'  whistles  " ; 
and  a  memorial  to  the  Synod  was  dis- 
missed without  much  discussion,  so  strong 


\ 


Photo  by  Johnston^    II  .\  k 

REV.   GEORGE   H.    MORRISON,   M.A. 

The  New  Minister  ok  Wei-limiton  United  Free 

Church,  Glas<;ow 


He  did 


and  general  was  the  objection  to  instrumental  music. 
There  were,  however,  two  notable  dissentients  to  the 
Synod's  discussion — the  late  Dr.  Cairns,  and  the  poet 
preacher  of  Irvine,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson.  When  the 
church  was  opened  in  1856  the  organ  stood  silent,  and 
for  sixteen  years,  although  it  was  used  at  the  Prayer 
Meeting,  it  was  under  the  l>an  of  the  Church  Courts 
so  far  as  Sunday  services  were  concerned.  In  1872,  on 
the  question  being  again  raised  in  the  Church  Courts, 
the  former  decision  was  reversed,  and  up  till  about  three 
years  ago  the  historic  organ,  round  which  the  battle  of 
instrumental  music  had  raged,  was  used  in  the  ordinary 
services  of  the  sanctuary.  On  being  superseded  by  a 
splendid  memorial  organ,  presented  by  the  family  of  the 
late  Lord  Dean  of  Guild  Reid,  it  was  transferred  to  Well- 
park  Free  Church.  Claremont  ranks  among  the  most 
wealthy  and  influential  congregations  in  Gla.sgow,  and  the 
church  itself  is  a  very  fine  building.  Some  time  ago  it 
was  renovated  and  the  electric  light  introduced,  and  on 
the  occa.sion  of  the  re-opening  ;^i200 
was  put  into  the  collection  plates. 

Our  esteemed  contributor,  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A.,  of 
Dundee,  has  accepted  a  call  addressed 
to  him  by  the  influential  congregation 
assembling  at  Wellington  United 
Free  Church  at  Glasgow.  Wellington 
Church,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Black,  who  happily  still 
survives,  has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches. 
Mr.  Morrison  made  his  rnark  first  as 
assistant  minister  to  Dr.  Whyte,  in 
Free  St.  George's,  Edinburgh.  He 
went  first  to  Thurso,  where  he  had 
a  very  large  congregation  ;  and  in 
Dundee  he  has  taken  high  rank  as 
a  preacher,  attracting  to  his  church 
many  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  A 
volume  of  his  Sunday   evening  discourses  was   published 


THE    CHURCH    AT    KIRRIEMUIR,  WHERE    DR.   WHVTE   AND   DR.    J.    .M.    BARRIE 

WORSHIPPED  AS   BOYs 
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I  ortcst,  hdinhirgh 
MR.   WILLIAM   PRENDERGAST 

TlIK  SUCCKSSOR  TO  THE   LATE   Dr.    ArNOLD  AS  ORtiASlST   OF    WlNXHESTER 

Cathedral 

last  autumn  by  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stougliton,  under  the 
title  "  Flood  Tide,"  and  was  received  with  remarkable 
favour.  Mr.  Morrison  suffered  lately  a  heavy  bereavement 
in  the  death  of  his  young  wife.  In  going  to  Glasgow  he 
returns  to  the  scene  of  his  early  life. 

Mr.  William  Prendergast,  the  new  organist  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  has  been  well  known  in  Edinburgh 
for  the  last  eleven  years.  During  that  period  he  has  been 
organist  and  choirma.ster  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  York  Place. 
Mr.  Prendergast,  who  is  a  Yorkshireman  in  his  thirty-fourth 


year,  is  the  son  of  an  organist.  His  first  musical  appoint- 
ment was  at  a  Shropshire  village,  four  miles  from  Wem, 
where  he  presided  over  a  harmonium  and  a  choir  of  a 
few  boys  and  girls.  His  salary  was  £i,  a  year.  In  going 
to  Winchester,  Mr.  Prendergast  is  only  returning  to  an 
early  love.  At  Winchester  Cathedral,  under  Dr.  G.  B. 
Arnold,  he  received  his  best  training,  and  for  a  time, 
indeed,  was  assistant  organist. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross  begins  his  work  at 
Cambridge  at  the  end  of  April.  He  will  be  introduced 
to  his  new  congregation  by  his  predecessor,  the  Rev. 
Professor  Halliday  Douglas.  It  was  feared  by  the  friends 
at  Westbourne  Grove  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  might  suffer 
in  health  from  the  rather  relaxing  climate  of  Cambridge, 


I 


Phold  by  Albert  £.  Cot,  Norwich 

THK  LATK  MR.  j.   t).   SMITH,  J.P.,  NORWICH 


Photo  by  Jas.  E.  Hunt,  North  Kensington 

THE    REV.    G.    A.    JOHNSTON   ROSS 
The  New  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Camhriuge 

but  on  this  point,  we  understand,  they  have  been  reassured 
by  an  eminent  physician.  The  loss  of  this  gifted  minister 
is  a  serious  blo\y  to  the  Westbourne  Grove  church,  which 
has  just  been  redecorated  and  enlarged.  The  congregation 
had  been  steadily  growing  during  Mr.  Ross's  pastorate, 
and  all  the  various  institutions  were  flourishing.  Mr. 
Ross  had  of  late  months  taken  a  special  interest  in  his 
duties  as  moderator  of  the  Millwall  Dock  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  the  Rev.  William  Ness,  of  Glasgow,  has 
just  settled.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Connell,  of  Regent's 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  wedding  to  Miss 
Robson  is  expected  to  take  place  in  the  summer,  has 
been  preaching  at  the  Grove  since  Mr.  Ross's  resignation. 
It  was  in  this  church,  as  assistant  of  Dr.  Morison,  that 
Mr.  Connell  first  became  known  to  London  Presbyterians. 

We  give  this  month  the  portraits  of  two  distinguished 
men  connected  with  the  city  of  Norwich.  One  is  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
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who  won  his  reputa- 
tion as  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's.  The  late  Dr. 
nooti)  was  exceedingly 
popular  with  his  breth- 
ren, and  the  Baptist 
Union  was  fortunate 
indeed  in  its  choice  of 
his  successor.  For  some 
lime  iMr.  Shakespeare's 
health  caused  anxiety, 
and  once  since  his 
appointment  he  has 
been  laid  aside  by  ill- 
ness. He  has  done 
magnificent  work  in 
connection  with  the 
Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  and  has  made 
himself  beloved  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  as 
a  preacher  and  coun- 
sellor. In  the  rur. 
districts,  especially,  his 
visits  are  awaited  with 
eager  interest.  The 
outside  public  hardly 
realise  how  laboriously 
Mr.  Shakespeare  has 
worked  in  the  interests 
of  the  Fund.  It  was 
he  who  planned  the 
simultaneous  collection, 
and  his  personal  efforts 
will  doubtless  ere  long 
complete  the  quarter  of  a  million  which  the  Union  has 
set  itself  to  raise. 

Mr.  Shakespeare  visited  Norwich  on  the  Monday  after 
the  great  collection  to  conduct  the  funeral  of  his  deacon, 
the  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Smith,  J.P.,  senior  magistrate  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  strong  and  loving  character,  a 
loyal  friend,  and  a  student  whose  desire  for  knowledge  was 
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as  keen  at  ninety  a*  in 
his  early  days.  Through 
life  he  was  a  devoted 
Christian  worker.  Like 
Ills  comrade,  Mr.  Miall, 
he  was  ardently  in 
favour  of  Disestablish- 
ment. Mr.  Smith's 
funeral  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  seen 
in  Norwich  for  many 
years.  The  whole  city 
seemed  to  have  gathered 
at  the  graveside. 

There  was  a  cordial 
affection  between  the 
late  Dr.  Booth  and  that 
other  Baptist  veteran 
who  recently  passed 
away,  Colonel  Griffin. 
In  1892,  the  year  of 
Colonel  Griffin's  presi- 
dency. Dr.  Booth  had 
just  recovered  from  a 
serious  illness,  and  had 
been  absent  on  a  tour 
in  the  East.  While  the 
Council  papers  were 
being  collected  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the 
Union  in  Bloomsbury 
Chapel,  Colonel  Griffin 
said  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  mem- 
bers to  a  picture  in  the  Baptist  Union  Magazine.  It 
was  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Booth  mounted  on  a  camel, 
and  he  suggested  that  all  who  wished  to  see  the 
Secretary  in  this  position  of  dignity  should  at  once 
secure  a  copy.  The  Rev.  T.  M.  Morris,  the  newly 
elected  Vice-President  was  the  first  to  hold  out  his 
hand  for  the  book,  Dr.  Booth  meanwhile  retiring  modestly 
behind  the  chair. 


i;kv.   f.    h.   mkyek,   t;,a  ,   in  rus.sia 
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Cecil    Rhodes 
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estimates,   agreed 
in  one  thing-  that 
a  great  and  unique 
figure  had  left  the 
stage,    of   politics. 
The    eulogists    of 
Mr.  Rhodes  were 
compelled    to    be 
also  his  apologists, 
and,    those    .who 
looked  with    little 
favouronhis  career 
and  his  policy,  con- 
fessed  themselves 
impressed  by  the 
power  of  his  per- 
sonality,  and    the 
picturesqueness  of 
his  ambitions.  The 
most  common  feel- 
ing was  that,  like 
Rob  Roy,  he  was 
"  ower     bad     for 
blessing,  and  ower 
good  for  banning." 
Cecil       Rhodes 
put  a  great    deal 
into    his    half     a 
century     of    life. 
WTien  he  went  to 
South  Africa  as  a  friendless 
lad,  to  recover  his  health, 
his  prospects  were  of  the 
humblest.     As    an   under- 
graduate of  Oxford  he  had 
been    undistinguished,  his 
course    had    been     inter- 
rupted by  bad  health,  and 
he  had  given  no  proof  or 
even  indication  of  possess- 
ing the  qualities  which  go  to 
make  a  successful  colonist 

in   a  rugged  country.      It 

is  clear  that  the  ability  of 

Mr.  Rhodes,  probably  be- 
cause of  its  unusual  kind, 

was  not  recognised  among 

his    first   friends,  and   the 

chief  impression    that    h( 

made    among     the     earl\ 

diamond  diggers  of  Kini- 

berley    was    that    of    im- 
practicability and  visionari- 

ness.     It  is  indeed  in  the 

combination     of    business 

aptitude    and    of   dazzling 

political   imagination    that 

the     explanation     of     his 

career  lies. 

Mr.  Rhodes  had  an  extra- 

ordmary  power  over  men. 

The  testimonies  as  to  his 

personal     fascination     are 

conclusive.       It    was    fre- 
quently said  that  there  was 

not  a  man  among  the  set 

in    which   he  moved  that 

could  resist   him.      When 

he  was  resolved  on  having 

his  own  way,  he  usually  got 

it.      He   would   sit   up  all 

night  to  argue  a  point,  but  Cecil  Rhodes  as  a  boy 

when       morning        dawned  Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.   Blackwood  &   Sons  from 
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address  a  great  audience  of 
on  will  not  soon  forget  the 
profound    impres- 
sion of  mastery  that 
his  speeches  con- 
veyed.  He  was  not 
a    good    speaker. 
His  orations  were 
jumbled  to   a   de- 
gree, almost  to  the 
point    of  incoher- 
ence.    They  were 
a  medley  of  facts, 
figures,    and    fan- 
cies. Yet  they  were 
listened  toby  many 
acute  business  men 
with    the    keenest 
interest,    and    ap- 
plauded    enthusi- 
astically.   The 
speaker  had  such 
an  immense,  inge- 
nuous    confidence 
in      himself,      his 
companies,  and  his 
schemes,  that  there 
was    no    standing 
against      him. 
Rhodes   was   very 
faithful       in       his 
friendships,      and 
had  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
the  warmest  affection. 

Mr.  Rhodes's  fortune  and 
his    way    of    disposing   of 
it,    were    in   keeping   with 
the  character  of  his  political 
ambitions   and   ideals.      A 
vast  sum  of  money  is  left 
in   the   hands    of   trustees 
to    be    disposed    of    in   a 
manner  of  which  the  public 
has    not   been    allowed    to 
receive  any  detailed  know- 
ledge.        The      document 
created  a  decidedly  favour- 
able    impression     on     the 
whole.     The  April  Review 
0/ Reviews  contained  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  article 
containing    Mr.     Rhodes's 
political     will     and     testa- 
ment.     He  speaks   of  the 
British      nation      as      the 
greatest  people  the  world 
has  ever  seen.     It  appears 
that   our    one    blemish    is 
our   modesty  !      The  fault 
of  the  British  people,  says 
Mr.   Rhodes,  is    that   they 
do  no  know  their  strength, 
their  greatness,  and   their 
destiny.         Mr.       Rhodes 
looked     forward      to     the 
cessation   of  all   war,   and 
the     union      of     English- 
speaking  peoples.     As  we 
write  the  prospects  of  peace 
in  distracted  South  Africa 
are  brighter  than  they  have 
been  for  many  months.  The 
nation   is  longing   for   this 
with   its  whole  heart.     An 
unclouded    Coronation     is 
earnestly  desired. 
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Father  Dolling   and   his   Work   at   Poplar 


I 


T  is  a  great  thing,  believe  ine,"  wrote  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  "  to  present  a  good  normal  type  of  the 
country  you  belong  to."  Father  Dolling  is  very  far  from 
representing  the  typical  Ulsterman.  We  think  of  the 
Orangeman  as  lean,  fiery-eyed,  fanatical,  a  hater  of  Home 
Rule  and  of  the  Pope.  It  was  an  Ulster  lady,  I  remember, 
who  interrupted  a  pleasant  chat  on  the  Rotterdam  boat 
•one  August  morning  by  asking  me  in  a  stern  voice 
what  I  thought  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  no  reply  was 
immediately  forthcoming,  she  hissed  in  my  ear,  "/  could 
kill  him!"  Mr.  Dolling,  with  his  ample  presence,  his  ready 
humour,  his  sunny  outlook  on  men  and  things,  seems  to 
belong  to  a  gentler,  southern  race.  He  is,  indeed,  only 
half  an  Irishman  ;  for  his  father,  though  settled  at  Monaghan 
as  agent  to  Lord  Rossmore,  and  afterwards  at  Derry  as 
agent  to  the  Mercers'  Company,  was  of  English  birth  and 
extraction.  His  mother  was  an  Irishwoman,  but  her  father 
was  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  her  early 
home  was  in  England.  The  Vicar  of  St.  Saviour's,  who  is 
a  Radical  in  politics,  and  who,  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
influence,  was  for  many  years  a  keen  Home  Ruler,  loves 
to  speak  of  himself  as  all  Irish  ;  and  in  the  roll  of  Irishmen 
who  are  serving  the  Empire  few  names  are  more  dis- 
tinguished than  that 
of  Robert  RadclyfTe 
Dolling. 

From  early  boy- 
hood Mr.  Dolling 
wished  to  be  a 
clergyman,  but  it  was 
not  po.ssible  at  once 
to  realise  this  am- 
bition. There  were 
seven  sisters  in  the 
family,  and  their 
future  had  to  be 
thought  of.  Three 
■of  these  sisters  have 
been  amongst  Mr. 
Dolling's  most  de- 
voted helpers.  On 
a  recent  visit  to 
Poplar  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking 
with  Miss  Elise 
and  Miss  Geraldine 
Dolling,  and  of 
watching  their  work 
amongst  the  poor. 
,"  I  love  to  look 
at  Miss  Elise's 
face,"  said  a  factory- 
girl  ;  "she  is  always 
so  kind  and  sweet." 

Robert  Dolling 
was  sent  to  Harrow, 
where  he  studied 
under  Dr.  Butler, 
and  afterwards  to 
Cambridge.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he 
began  to  assist  his 
father  as  land-agent, 
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and  he  gradually  established  an  independent  connection. 
He  met  men  of  all  shades  of  politics,  and  learned  to  think 
kindly  of  the  leaders  of  warring  sections.  He  remcmlx-rs 
how  in  one  little  town  a  great  Orange  procession  had  l)een 
arranged.  By  some  mistake  the  police  had  failed  to 
prevent  the  assembling  of  a  mass  of  protesting  Roman 
Catholics.  Luckily  the  magistrate  was  a  wise  man,  and 
he  suggested  that  the  rival  mobs  should  go  into  a  field 
and  fight  it  out.  Gathered  together  at  clo.se  quarters,  the 
opponents  developed  an  unexpected  friendliness,  and  the 
day  closed  merrily  with  music  and  dancing. 

Mr.  Dolling  was  still  a  young  man  when  he  found 
himself  provided  with  a  competence  and  aljle  to  retire  from 
business.  He  came  to  London  and  joined  F'ather  Stanton 
in  his  famous  work  amongst  the  postmen.  At  first  he 
served  as  a  layman,  living  with  the  men  in  a  house  in  the 
Borough  Road.  He  found  the  letter-carriers,  to  quote  his 
own  words,  "  a  delightful  set  of  people,"  and  the  members 
of  St.  Martin's  League  returned  his  affection  and  talked  of 
him  as  "  Brother  Bob."  He  gladly  acknowledges  that  the 
postman's  lot,  owing  to  better  regulations,  has  immensely 
improved  since  Feather  Stanton's  early  work  amongst  them. 
About   the   year    1884    Mr.    Dolling,    who    had    been 

ordained  by  Bishop 
Moberly,  was  con- 
ducting a  combined 
Church  and  Club 
in  Maidman  Street, 
Burdett  Road.  A 
recent  writer  in  Good- 
will gives  his  im- 
pressions of  that 
period  :  "  He  could 
be  seen  daily  keep- 
ing 'open  house'; 
mothers  in  the  after- 
noons ;  children  in 
the  evenings ;  boys 
and  men  at  nights ; 
enthroned  on  the 
top  of  a  table, 
crowned  with  a 
biretta,  amid  a  cloud 
of  tobacco  smoke, 
he  sat  in  judgment, 
hearing  all  kinds  of 
little  domestic  causes, 
and  leading  the 
choruses  of  the  latest 
popular  songs. 
Sometimes  we  were 
asked  to  supper  with 
a  motley  crowd  of 
parsons,  undergradu- 
ates, soldiers,  news- 
paper-boys, burglars, 
vagrants,  and  any- 
bodies. It  was  a 
real  home,  this  place 
in  Maidman  Street." 
Mr.  Dolling  told 
me  that  his  work  in 
Mile    End     was    in 
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some  respects  much  more  interesting  than  even  his  present 
charge  at  Poplar.  He  had  seven  thousand  people  under 
his  care,  and  the  mission  was  established  in  a  building 
roughly  arranged  out  of  four  typical  East  End  houses.  The 
club  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  chapel  on  the  upper 
story.  Bishop  Temple  looked  askance  at  the  independent 
missioner,  and  insisted  that  Mr.  Dolling  should  put  himself 
in  strict  subordination  to  the  vicar  of  the  parish.  Readers 
who  know  anything  of  East  London  will  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  this  proved  an  impossible  condition.  The 
vicar,  though  an  excellent  man,  pursued  a  stereotyped 
policy,  and  had  little  sympathy  with  the  eager  young 
clergyman  whose  methods  were  as  unconventional  as  those 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  Father  Dolling  was  practically 
driven  out  of  the  diocese,  and  at  ohce  found  a  more 
hopeful  field  as  head  of  the  Winchester  College  Mission 
at  St.  Agatha's,  Landport.  His  career  is  a  welcome  in- 
dication of  the  immense  progress  made  by  the  Church  of 
England  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Archbishop  Temple 
is  now  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  Church  Army  ;  the 
present  Bishop  of  London  is  one  of  Father  Dolhng's 
warmest  supporters.  Dignitaries  who  would  once  have 
shuddered  at  his  daring  innovations  now  entrust  to  his 
charge  their  most  puzzling  human  problems.  "See  if  you 
can  cure  So-and-so,"  they  write ;  "  you  are  the  only  man 
who  can." 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  Mr.  Dolling  speaks  more 
reluctantly  than  that  of  his  efforts  at  reclamation,  yet  it  is 
permissible  to  say  that  in  his  three  years  at  Poplar  he  has 
restored  over  twenty  fallen  clergy,  besides  many  others. 
He  has  never  looked  upon  his  house  as  a  private  resting- 
place  for  himself.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Christian  is, 
in  his  opinion,  to  share  a  common  life  with  others.  Only  a 
few  of  his  closest  friends  can  ever  guess  what  it  means  to 
keep  under  his  own  roof  a  kind  of  private  reformatory,  with 
cases  some  of  which  need  attention  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day.  Little  wonder  that  he  is  a  light  sleeper,  often  troubled 
by  insomnia ;  for  within  a  few  doors  of  his  own  simple 
bedroom  are  the  rooms  (clean,  comfortable,  and  homely) 
of  the  men  he  is  seeking  to  lift  up  from  depths  of  degra- 
dation. When  he  comes  back  in  the  evening  from  preaching 
in  the  West  End,  or  from  one  of  his  frequent  journeys  into 
the  provinces,  he  often  lies  awake  for  hours  in  sheer 
wearine-ss,  listening  to  the  hoarse  noises  of  Arcadia  Street, 
and  planning  out  sermons  and  addresses.  Very  meagre 
and  fragmentary  are  the  notes  he  takes  into  the  pulpit.  A 
Lenten  address  which  was  reported  in  full  in  a  religious 
paper  was  delivered  without  other  n\d  than  a  dozen  words 
scribbled  hastily  on  two  small  scraps  of  paper. 

Work  at  St.  Agatha's,  Landport 

I  have  not  space  to  enter  here  on  the  story  of  Mr. 
DoUing's  ten  years'  ministry  at  St.  Agatha's,  Landport. 
It  will  be  found  in  that  most  fascinating  piece  of  auto- 
biography "  Ten  Years  in  a  Portsmouth  Slum,"  published 
by  Messrs.  Swan  Sonnenschein  in  1896.  A  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  deficiencies  was  the  chief  feeling  with 
which  the  young  clergyman  presented  himself  before 
Bishop  Harold  Browne  and  Dr.  Fearon,  the  Head  Master 
of  Winchester  School.  "1  am  an  unlearned  man,"  he 
writes,  "unable  to  pass  even  my  'little-go'  at  Cambridge. 
When  Charles  Osborne  [his  friend  and  curate]  came  to 
me,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  e.\act  theology  at  all,  except 
what  I  had  been  able  to  scrape  together  during  one  year 
at  Salisbury  Theological  College,  when  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Ottley  was  particularly  kind  and   patient   with  me.      But 


Osborne  devoted  an  hour  a  day  all  the  time  he  was  with  me 
to  talking  theology  with  me."  The  magnetic  personality  of 
Robert  Dolling,  and  his  passion  for  saving  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  his  people,  more  than  atoned  for  the  theological 
deficiencies  which  his  own  humility  exaggerates.  What 
living  clergyman  except  himself  would  have  put  into  a  book 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following  ? — "  W'hen  I  left  Ports- 
mouth, my  then  secretary  followed  me  to  London,  and  has 
remained  with  me,  so  as  to  prevent  the  compositors  who 
set  up  this  book  committing  suicide  or  the  world  being 
scandalised  with  my  bad  spelling."  One  remembers  an 
illustrious  Scottish  professor — as  great-hearted  and  as 
sympathetic  as  Father  Dolling — who,  like  him,  never  over- 
came the  puzzles  of  orthography  ! 

Every  bad  house  in  St.  Agatha's  district  was  closed  by 
Mr.  Dolling  during  his  ten  years'  ministry,  and  he  did 
invaluable  work  in  connection  with  Education,  Temperance, 
Poor  Law,  and  Sanitation.  His  Rescue  and  Penitentiary 
Homes  were,  perhaps,  nearest  of  all  to  his  heart.  His  resigna- 
tion came  about  owing  to  a  difference  with  Bishop  Randall 
Davidson  about  the  services  at  St.  Agatha's.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  his  Ritualism  aroused  keen  opposition,  especially 
in  a  Protestant  town  like  Portsmouth  ;  but  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  saintly  Bishop  Thorold,  although  disagreeing 
strongly  with  many  of  Mr.  Dolling's  views,  loved  him  as  a  man, 
and  declined  to  interfere  with  his  work.  "  It  is  but  straight- 
forward for  me  to  add,"  wrote  Dr.  Thorold,  "that  it  is  your 
self-denying  life,  with  the  manly,  generous  activities  behind 
it  which  God  is  so  manifestly  blessing,  that  makes  me 
more  than  ready  to  condone  what  I  and  others  would  with 
satisfaction  find  to  be  eliminated  from  your  public  services." 
The  controversy  with  Dr.  Randall  Davidson  made  the  slum 
parson's  name  a  familiar  word  throughout  the  country. 


An  Evening  with  Mr.  Dolling 

I  visited  Poplar  on  a  wild  March  evening  towards  the 
end  of  Lent,  when  the  streets  were  flooded  with  alternate 
rain  and  sunshine,  and  the  yellow  tram  from  Aldgate  was 
crammed  with  half-soaked  passengers.  All  types  were 
there,  from  the  nursing  sister,  whose  delicate  prettiness  was 
enhanced  by  the  pale  blue  lining  of  her  hood,  to  the 
ophthalmic  sufferer,  who  was  to  us,  like  Hurree  Babu  in 
"Kim,"  "a  fearful  man."  Late  in  the  evening,  as  we 
returned,  a  roistering  drunkard  got  in,  singing  at  the  pitch 
of  his  voice  some  tipsy  catch.  The  conductor  took  him 
by  the  shoulders.  "  Don't  push,  don't  push,"  he  remon- 
strated, with  maudlin  gravity  ;  "  I'll  go  out  quietly — like 
a  gentleman." 

At  the  end  of  Upper  North  Street  is  Arcadia  Street, 
and  at  a  first  glance  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  long  sullen 
row  of  two-storied  houses,  stretching  far  away  into  the 
evening  dusk,  was  like  a  battle-line  against  which  the  forces 
of  the  Church  must  fling  themselves.  Sorrowful  tales 
emerge  from  time  to  time  from  these  back  streets  of  East 
London  !  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  man,  in  a  fit  of  temper, 
had  flung  a  paraffin  lamp  at  his  wife,  with  fatal  results,  and 
now  lies  in  prison  awaiting  his  trial  for  manslaughter. 
In  another  house  in  the  neighbourhood  there  had  been 
within  recent  memory  a  suicide.  A  gloomy  Arcadia,  I 
thought,  as  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Clergy  House. 
Mr.  Dolling's  premises  include,  besides  the  church  and 
the  schools  with  the  quadrangle,  a  clergy  residence  and 
several  small  houses,  used  for  clubs  and  workers'  quarters. 
The  provision  of  space  is  still  hopelessly  inadequate,  and 
I  wished  that  some  of  his  wealthy  friends  from  the  West 
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End  who  give  from  time  to  time  a  small  sum  towards 
St.  Saviour's  expenses  would  come  down  here  and  see 
the  need  for  themselves. 

The  parish  of  St.  Saviour's  covers  only  four  and  a  half 
acres,  and  has  a  population  of  ten  thousand.     The  nearest 


AN  EARLY 

PORTRAIT  OF 
MK.  DOLLING 


/^^^.^ 


church  is  St.  Stephen's,  in  the  Commercial  Road,  a  handsome 
building.  St.  Gabriel's,  Poplar,  is  widely  known  through  the 
name  of  Father  Ehraght,  its  former  vicar,  and  St.  Frides- 
wide's,  through  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Paget,  now  Vicar  of  St. 
Pancras'.  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  personally  interested  in  the  last 
of  these  churches,  and  I  remember  seeing  her  open  a  new 


home  for  its  nursing  sisters.  The  difficulty  with  most 
East  End  places  of  worship  is  to  get  the  people  to  attend 
them.  The  extreme  poverty  acts  as  a  deterrent,  and  many 
who  will  gratefully  take  advantage  of  clubs  and  week-night 
classes    seldom    or    never    attend    the    Sunday    services. 

Mr.  Dolling  wrote  last 
August :  "  We  shall  have  to 
set  ourselves,  when  we  get 
back,  to  try  to  increase  our 
congregations.  You  know 
I  don't  want  to  press  too 
far  this  coming  to  church, 
but  still  it  often  is  a  wonder 
to  me,  when  I  see  our 
crowded  mothers'  meeting, 
night  school  and  day  school, 
and  other  institutions  we 
have,  and  then  think  of  the 
scanty  attendance  at  church. 
That  gives  one  a  good  deal 
of  heart-searching,  because 
we  have  no  right  to  devote 
our  time  to  all  these  secular 
things,  if  they  prevent  us 
from  doing  the  work  which 
God  plrfced  us  here  to  do, 
which  certainly  is  to  preach 
His  Gospel  and  bring  people 
in  actual  contact  with  Him." 
The  present  attendance  at 
St.  Saviour's,  I  understand, 
is  about  two  hundred  on 
Sunday  evenings. 

Many  changes  have  come 
to  Poplar  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  When  Arcadia 
Street]  was  built,  it  was  a 
prosperous  place,  and  the 
ship-building  on  the  river- 
bank  provided  good  and 
regular  work  for  skilled 
artisans.  Now  nearly  all 
the  ship-building  has  dis- 
appeared. Owners  made 
fortunes  and  went  away,  and 
the  trade  moved  to  other 
centres.  Owing  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  Port  of  London 
as  a  place  of  call  for  large 
vessels,  the  docker's  chance 
of  regular  employment  is 
more  hopeless  than  ever. 
A  visit  to  Poplar  helps  one 
to  realise  how  greatly  needed 
is  the  London  County 
Council's  Dock  Scheme, 
which  would  place  the  re- 
gulation of  the  port  under 
a  single  authority.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  only  a  market 
for  unskilled  labourers,  and 
many  of  the  men  have  to  be  content  with  two  or  three 
days'  work  in  the  week.  The  result  is  that  their  wives 
have  to  seek  employment,  and  the  children  go  out 
to  work  at  the  earliest  possible  age.  Miserable  as  the 
prospects  are,  the  docker  finds  a  fatal  attraction  on 
the    river-bank,    and    once   he   enters    on   this   course   of 
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life  can  rarely  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  it  for 
better  wages  else- 
where. 

From  the  cheerful 
sitting-room  where  four 
lady-workers  were  rest- 
ing after  a  busy  day 
in  the  parish,  we  went 
to  the  little  surgery, 
with  its  crowded 
shelves  and  its 
numerous  medical  ap- 
pliances. Mr.  \V'aud, 
one  of  the  curates,  has 
taken  an  interesting 
photograph  of  the 
scene  on  dispensary 
day,  when  Miss  Dol- 
ling and  her  assistants 
are  busy  with  their 
patients.     Next  we  saw 

the  Coal  Club,  an  excellent  institution,  worked  on  practical 
business  lines.  It  was  noticeable  that,  as  each  woman  and 
girl  came  in  to  pay  her  money.  Miss  Dolling  made  enquiries 
after  other  members  of  the  family,  and  seemed  to  know  the 
home  circumstances  of  every  one.  The  Boot  and  Blanket 
Clubs  are  also  very  helpful  to  the  people.  In  another  little 
room  vaccinations  were  proceeding.  The  small-pox  has 
visited  Poplar  rather  severely ;  and  as  the  Board  of  Guardians 
is  negligent,  Mr.  Dolling  has  established  a  vaccination 
centre  on  his  own  premises.  'Ihe  tiny  boys  and  girls  went 
through  the  operation  philosophically,  and  little  companions 
whose  arms  had  "  taken  "  came  in  quite  proudly  to  have 
them  dressed.  The  bandaging  is  very  carefully  attended 
to,  lest  the  soiled  coats  and  dress-sleeves  should  set  up 
blood-poisoning.  No  West  End  vaccinator  could  look  after 
his  cases  more  attentively  than  the  Poplar  ladies. 

The  Infants'  Schoolroom  was  occupied  by  a  large  party 
of  girls,  aged 
from  ten  to 
fourteen,  the 
candidates  for 
the  G.F.S. 
They  were 
drilling  under 
the  direction 
of  a  gi  rl- 
teacher.  One 
noticed  how 
neatly  in  all 
cases  the  hair 
was  dressed 
and  fastened 
with  ribbon, 
and  how- 
beautiful 
some  of  the 
fair  heads 
were  with 
their  abun- 
dant tresses. 
On  the  other 
hand,  several 
little  faces 
looked  wan 
and  pinched,  mr.   dolling  with 
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and  the  marching  man 
not  quite  so  energetic 
as  it  should  have 
been. 

An  hour  later  this 
room  was  crowded  with 
factory-girls,  who  sat 
at  long  narrow  tables 
and  did  their  needle- 
work. These  girls  are 
employed  in  match, 
jam,  and  rope  factories, 
and  at  the  present 
moment  some  of  them 
are  dreading  the  loss 
of  employment,  owing 
to  the  introduction 
into  one  big  house 
of  labour  -  saving 
machinery.  They  were 
very  cheerful,  however, 
and  chatted  merrily 
with  each  other  and  with  the  visitors.  One  of  the  helpers 
in  the  factory-girls'  clubs  is  a  granddaughter  of  Charles 
Dickens. 

At  eight  o'clock  there  was  a  short  service  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Saviour's.  The  church  itself,  which  is  seated  for 
eight  hundred,  was  dimly  lighted  by  the  three  sanctuary 
lamps  which  Mr.  Dolling  recently  provided.  About  thirty 
worshippers  were  gathered  for  this  meeting.  "  Let  us 
have  a  word  of  prayer,"  said  the  Vicar,  and,  kneeling 
down,  he  offered  some  of  those  wonderful  extempore 
petitions  which  one  dare  not  attempt  to  reproduce  in  print. 
It  is  strange,  indeed,  to  remember  that,  amongst  a  list  of 
objections  to  Mr.  DoUing's  services  which  were  drawn  up 
by  the  Bishop  of  Guildford  in  1889,  one  of  the  items  was. 
the  use  of  free  prayer.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  desired 
that  he  should  abandon  this  along  with  his  use  of  incense 
and  other  ritual  practices.     Thousands  who  do  not  share 

Mr.  Dolling's 
High  Church 
vtews  will 
agree  with 
him  that  it  is 
only  by  the 
simplest  and 
least  formal 
devotions  that 
one  can  hope 
to  win  the 
hearts  of  the 
poor.  "  The 
full  Church 
Order  for 
Evensong," 
he  said  to 
me,  "  would 
be  far  too 
formal  and 
too  elaborate 
for  them." 

A  deep 
sense  of  sin 
and  unworthi- 
ness  is  felt 
through  all 
SO  .ME  OF  HIS  BOYS  Mr.  Dolling's 
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utterances.  "O  Lord,  it  is  wonderful  that  Thou  dost 
allow  us  to  do  anything  for  Thee."  The  Saviour's  love 
was  kept  clearly  before  the  people  in  prayers  and 
addresses.  "It  is  not  an  ignorant  love,  for  He  knows 
every  wrong  act  we  have  ever  done,  every  wicked  thought 
that  has  ever  entered  our  minds."  On  this  Friday  evening 
in  Passion  Week  he  led  his  hearers  to  the  Cross  and 
Sepulchre,  and  sought  to  fix  their  gaze  on  the  dying  Lord. 
The  expression  on  some  faces  made  me  think  of  the  words 
of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  :  "  Then  was  Christian  glad  and 
lightsome,  and  said  with  a  merry  heart.  He  hath  given  me 
rest  by  His  sorrow  and  life  by  His  death."  The  most 
beautiful  of  all  hymns,  "When  I  survey  the  wondrous 
Cross,"  was  sung  by  the  little  company  kneeling.  Noises 
of  the  street  floated  in ;  around  us  lay  a  densely  planted 
forest  of  little  houses,  whose  roofs  hid  so  many  secrets, 
glad  or  sorrowful,  ^^'e  were  in  the  heart  of  poor  London. 
The  words  of  praise  had  a  deeper  meaning,  a  more  keenly 


HOLIDAY    MAKING 

personal  note,  than  when  I  heard  them  last  in  the  stately 
aisles  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral : 

To  Christ,  who  brought  to  sinners  grace 

By-.bitler  grief  and  anguish  sore, 
Be  praise  from  all  the  ransomed  race 

For  ever  and  for  evermore. 

When,  later  on,  Father  Dolling  told  me  something  of  the 
life-story  of  one  and  another  of  his  hearers,  I  understood 
the  earnestness  of  that  thanksgiving. 

After  service  we  went  to  the  factory-girls'  room,  where 
there  was  a  prayer  and  a  very  short  address.  Father 
Dolling  stood  at  the  little  table  where  Miss  Blair,  one  of 
the  six  ladies  to  whom  his  book  is  dedicated,  was  presiding 
over  the  work-party.  He  is  a  tall,  striking  figure  in  his 
black  roi)e,  shoulder-cape,  and  biretta.  The  Rev.  Harry 
Wilson,  of  St.  Augustine's,  Stepney,  founder  of  the  Red 
House,  wears  the  same  distinctive  dress,  which  at  once  marks 
out  the  clergyman  in  the  East  London  crowd.  Looking  at 
Mr.  Dolling's  massive  head  and  powerful  frame,  I  remem- 
bered an  old  stoiy  of  his  Portsmouth  days.  At  a  public 
meeting  he  was  attacked  by  a  gentleman  from  London, 
who  closed  with  these  words :  "  If  we  had  a  clergyman 
like  Mr.  Dolling  in  our  neighbourhood,  we  would  soon  take 


him  Ijy  the  back  of  the  neck  and  kick  him  out  of  the 
parish."  Before  the  audience  had  time  to  applaud,  a  lad 
who  had  got  into  the  gallery  shouted  out,  "He  weighs 
fifteen  stone,  and  you  might  find  it  difficult."  The  meeting 
collapsed  in  roars  of  laughter.  There  is  something  Luthei- 
like  in  Mr.  Dolling's  appearance,  and  in  his  tenderness 
and  humanity  he  belongs  to  this  most  lovable  religious 
type.  To  understand  his  character,  one  must  read  his 
monthly  letters  in  the  parish  magazine.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  parish  is  interested  in  all  his  doings  as  he 
is  concerned  in  all  theirs.  From  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he 
was  sent  last  autumn  by  doctor's  orders  to  take  a  course  of 
the  waters,  he  wrote  a  charming,  gossipy  epistle,  describing 
how  he  spent  his  day,  what  he  ate  for  meals,  and  how  at 
lunch  and  dinner  he  dared  to  ask  for  second  helpings. 
With  characteristic  naivete  he  grumbles  at  the  "  little  bits 
of  most  falsely  called  beefsteaks  and  saddle  of  mutton— not 
the  good  helps  off  the  joints  that  Emily  cooks  for  us  at 

home."  When  at  home, 
Father  Dolling  has  only  two 
luxuries — his  flowers  and  his 
cigar.  His  garden  consists 
of  a  long  row  of  boxes  on 
the  roof,  with  a  few  creepers 
above  them.  The  approach 
is  from  the  quadrangle  by 
a  ladder.  "I  think,"  he 
wrote  last  July,  when  he  was 
planning  to  take  his  young 
folk  to  the  camp  at  Hayling 
Island,  "  the  thing  that  en- 
ables me  to  sit  quietly  amongst 
all  these  worries  is  the  delight 
of  our  garden  on  the  roof. 
Everything  is  green,  but 
especially  our  creepers,  and 
I  am  hoping  this  autumn  to 
get  people  to  give  boxes,  so 
that  we  may  put  creepers  on 
all  the  walls  of  the  schools. 
...  I  was  delighted  to  see 
on  a  house  I  was  visiting  in 
Sussex  Street  a  little  creeper 
in  a  tin  can,  which  is 
going  to  be  quite  a  big  creeper.  ...  It  is  wonderful  the 
difference  this  little  garden  makes  to  us  in  this  Mission 
House." 

Much  has  already  been  written  about  Father  Dolling's 
suminer  camps  for  boys  and  girls.  He  takes  infinite 
personal  trouble  in  arranging  the  details  of  these  holidays, 
and  himself  travels  down  with  the  different  parties.  He 
hopes  in  time  to  get  some  of  the  older  people  away.  All 
the  natural  gaiety  of  the  young  hearts,  sapped  by  the 
depressing  conditions  of  Poplar  life,  flows  forth  unrestrained 
in  Mr.  Dolling's  merry  and  splendidly  organised  camps. 
The  good  folk  of  Hayling  did  their  best  last  year  to  prevent 
the  East  London  invasion;  but  when  the  children  were 
leaving,  they  came  in  a  body  to  bid  them  good-bye,  and 
hoped  they  would  return  next  summer. 

I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  Boys'  Club  before  leaving,  and 
hope  soon  to  return  and  see  the  Brigade  in  its  khaki 
uniform.  One  of  the  accompanying  photographs  shows  the 
Brigade  Band. 

There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that 
Mr.  Dolling  puts  the  secular  side  of  his  work  before  the 
spiritual  side.  His  work  has  been  spiritual  from  beginning 
to  end.      Misgivings  occasionally  haunt  him,  when  he  goes 
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from  liis  crowded 
social  meetings  to 
an  empty  church. 
"  And  yet,"  he  says, 
"  I  cannot  see  how 
we  can  dodifferently. 
Tills  morning,  when 
I  preached  on  the 
gospel  of  the  deaf 
man  with  the  im- 
pediment in  his 
speech,  and  the 
wonderful  comment 
of  St.  Peter  that  our 
Lord  sighed  as  He 
worked  the  miracle, 
I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  it  was 
because  He  foresaw 
the  numbers  of 
people  in  places  like 
this,  whose  souls 
would  be  deaf  and 
dumb,  with  no  power 
to  hear  His  voice, 
no  ability  to  pray 
or  speak  to  Him. 
When  the  world  sees 
how  the  Church 
fails  in  doing  His 
work,  I  fear  it  will 
never  say,  '  He  hath 
done  all  things  well ; 
He  maketh  the  deaf 
to  hearand  the  dumb 
to  speak.'  That  is 
practically  the 
miracle  that  would 
convert  the  world." 
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Poplar  was  look- 
ing its  best  on  (his 
cold,  seasonable 
March  nighl,  witli 
the  deep  blue  sky 
bending  over  the 
dimly  lighted  streets, 
and  the  air,  purified 
by  a  recent  thunder- 
storm, blowing  fresh 
and  keen. 

"The  friendliest 
people  in  th  e 
world,"  Mr.  Dolling 
has  said  of  Poplar 
residents,  and 
after'  one  evening 
spent  with  them  we 
were  full  of  plans 
for  further  visits. 
When  you  have 
nursed  a  sweet  little 
Poplar  baby,  and 
pinned  a  bunch  of 
violets  in  the  coat 
of  a  smiling  black- 
eyed  urchin  of  four, 
and  watched  the 
boys  at  their  baga- 
telle-board, and 
talked  to  the  girls 
about  the  latest 
fashion  in  blouses, 
you  begin  to  think 
that  Schiller's  words 
are  very  suitable 
for  Poplar:  "I  too 
have  been  in 
Arcadia." 
JANE  T.  Stoddart. 


Anecdotes  and  Illustrations 

"No  Man  is  able  to  pluck  Them  out  ok  My  Father's 
Hand." — It  was  my  father's  custom,  when  he  came  home,  to 
embrace  us  one  by  one,  and  speak  words  of  tenderness  to  us. 
On  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  we  all  made  way  for  the  baby — 
namely,  my  sister  Tilly.  It  was  my  turn  next  ;  I  came  after 
her.  But  Tilly  stayed  such  a  long  time  in  my  father's  arms  that 
I  became  very  impatient.  "  Look  here,"  I  said,  "  it  is  my  turn 
now  ;  you  come  out  ! "  "  All  right,"  said  Tilly,  quite  cheerfully, 
"you  get  me  out  of  my  father's  arms  if  you  can."  I  knew  that 
I  could  not  do  that,  so  I  said,  "  Never  mind,  there  is  room  for 
mc  too,  and  I  am  coming  in."  And  I  went.  There  is  room, 
too,  in  our  Heavenly  Father's  arms  for  all. 
'       From  "  Gipsy  Smith  :  His  Life  and  Work.     By  Himself.'' 

Keep  Clo.se  to  the  Copy. — I  taught  myself  writing  from 
a  copy-book,  and,  like  everybody  else  who  has  pursued  this 
method  of  self-instruction,  I  found  that  the  first  line  I  wrote 
under  the  copy  was  always  the  best.  As  I  got  farther  away 
from  the  model,  the  worse  my  writing  grew.  The  nearer  wc 
keep  to  our  model,  Christ,  the  more  like  will  our  life  be  to  His. 
Should  not  this  be  our  daily  prayer  : 

.\  heart  in  every  thought  renewed, 

And  full  of  love  divine  ; 
Perfect  and  right  and  pure  and  good, 
.\  copy.  Lord,  of  Thine. 
From  "  Gipsy  Smith  :  His  Life  and  Work.     By  Himself r 

The  Transformation  Scene. — Bricky  gave  himself  to 
Christ.     He  was  changed  from  a  drunken,  swearing,  gambling 


sot  into  a  new  creature.  A  few  weeks  after  his  conversion, 
as  he  was  coming  one  night  to  the  meeting,  he  passed  the 
theatre,  where  a  pantomime  was  going  on— a  theatre  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending.  At  the  door  he  met  a 
good  many  of  his  old  companions,  and  they  said  to  him, 
"  Bricky,  we  have  not  seen  you  for  a  long  time.  Are  you 
coming  in  to-night?"  "No;  I  cannot  come.  I  am  serving 
a  new  Master."  "  Oh  !  but  have  you  seen  the  transformation 
scene  this  year .' "  "  No,"  said  Bricky,  "  I  have  not  seen  it, 
but  1  have  felt  it." 

From  "  Gipsy  Smith  :  His  Life  and  H  'ork.     By  Himself!' 

Do  we  get  our  healthiest  and  our  best  comfortings  out  cl 
the  coinfort  we  receive,  or  out  of  the  comfort  that  we  i^ive : 
K  lady,  in  a  time  of  epidemic  among  infants,  lost  a  beautiful 
babe    some    three   months  old.      It   was   her  first    loss,  and 
ever  after  her  heart  was  full  of  tenderness  towards  mothers 
who  watched,  as  she  had  done,  the  fading  life  of  their  little 
ones.      A   few   months   later  a   neighbour   lost   her  youngest 
child,  a  boy  more  than  twelve  months  old.     She  went  to  see 
her  newly  bereaved   neighbour.     Silently  she  was  taken   into 
the   little   room  where,   in  the  cradle,  lay  the  sleeping  child, 
sleeping    his   long   sleep,   and   an   exquisitely   beautiful   white 
flower,  emblem  of  the  eternal  innoccncy  into  which  the  babe 
had  passed,  lay  upon  its  breast.     Hand  in  hand  those  women 
bent  over  the  sleeping  child.     Not  a  word  was  spoken.     There 
was  but  a  thrill  in  the  hand-grasp  ;   there  were  but  blended 
tears  falling  into  that  dainty  cradle.     Hut  the  newly  bereave" 
mother  was  comforted,  and   she   whose   sorrow  was   growing 
old  was  comforted  too,  with  the  very  best  of  comforting,  (or 
she  had  comforted  another. 
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Helps    for   Sunday-school    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 

CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Ei.vet  Lewis 


INTERNATIONAL   SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 


By  Rev.  C.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 
May  4.—  The  Church  at  Antioch  in  Syria  (Acts  xi.  19-30) 
"  The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  at  Antioch  "—what 
then  were  they  called  before  this  time  ?  Sometimes  we  find 
them  referred  to  as  the  saints  (Acts  ix.  41) ;  at  other  times  they 
are  tlie  faithjid  (Eph.  i.  l)  or  the  brethren  (Acts  xi.  i).  But 
probably,  not  without  some  reference  to  Jesus  as  the  Way,  they 
were  most  commonly  called  those  of  the  way  (Acts  ix.  2). 

Does  the  name  Christian  occur  again  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment? Only  twice.  Agrippa  says,  "Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian  "  (Acts  xxvi.  28)  \  and  Peter  writes,  "  If 
any  man  sufier  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed  "  (1  Peter 
iv.  16V  Perhaps  the  name  was  a  nickname  given  by  the  quick 
and  clever  Antiocheans.  If  so,  do  the  children  remember  the 
mocking  name  that  the  Jews  used  ?  They  called  the  disciples 
the  sect  of  the  Nasarencs  (Acts  xxiv.  5).  Let  the  teacher  discuss 
the  origin  of  such  names  as  Methodist,  Quaker,  etc. 

May  w.— Peter  delivered  from  Prison  (Acts  xii:  1-19) 

"  After  Easter."  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  the  word 
Easter  in  the  New  Testament.  Point  out  how  some  of  our 
great  words,  like  the  word  sacrament,  do  not  occur  in  the  New 
Testament  at  all.  The  name  is  probably  that  of  an  old  Saxon 
goddess  Eastre,  whose  feast  was  kept  about  the  same  time  as 
Easter,  and  the  Christian  missionaries  retained  the  name,  but 
poured  a  new  wealth  of  meaning  into  it.  Is  not  that  how 
Christ  deals  with  boys  and  girts?  John,  Mary,  Lizzie— they  are 
still  John,  Mary,  Lizzie  after  the  Lord  has  laid  His  hand  on 
them.  But  they  are  so  changed  in  heart,  so  filled  with  new 
thought  and  purpose,  that  "  all  things  are  become  new." 

"  Rhoda  opened  not  the  gate  for  gladness."  Rhoda  means 
rose.  Just  as  Susan  means  lily,  and  Esther  myrtle.  This  is  a 
Bible  instance  of  the  common  saying,  "  It  is  too  good  to  be 
true  "  :  can  the  teacher  illustrate  from  other  Scripture  passages  ? 
When  the  news  that  Joseph  was  governor  of  Egypt  came  to 
Jacob,  "Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not"  (Gen. 
xlv.  26).  When  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Zion,  "we 
were  like  them  that  dream"  (Psalm  cxxvi.  i).  And  when  Jesus 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  after  His  resurrection,  and 
said,  "  Peace  be  unto  you,"  and  showed  them  His  hands  and 
His  feet,  "they  believed  not  for  joy"  (Luke  xxiv.  41). 

M.\Y  18. —  The  Early  Christian  Missionaries  (Acts  xiii.  1-12) 

"Sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Nothing  is  more  striking 
in  the  lives  of  the  great  missionaries  than  the  clear  call  of  God 
that  sent  them  forth.  Let  the  teacher  take  any  missionary  life 
he  has  at  hand,  and  read  to  his  class  the  decision  and  its 
causes.  Sometimes  it  comes  through  a  word  or  appeal  from 
the  pulpit,  as  it  came  to  James  Chalmers,  of  New  Guinea,  in 
the  Church  at  Inverary.  Sometimes  it  comes  through  the 
reading  of  a  book,  as  it  came  to  David  Livingstone  as  he  read 
Dick's  "  Future  State."  And  sometimes  it  is  made  clear  by 
some  strange  turn  of  Providence,  as  when  Xavier,  the  great 
"  Apostle  of  the  Indies,"  was  chosen  in  place  of  one  who  had 
fallen  sick. 

May  2S,.  — Paul  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (.\cts  xiii.  43-52) 

"The  Jews  .  .  .  were  filled  with  envy."  This  is  the  explana- 
tion of  all  that  follows.  Give  some  of  the  classical  passages  in 
Scripture  where,  as  here,  envy  is  the  moving  passion.  There 
is  the  hatred  of  Cain  against  Abel  (Gen.  iv).  There  is  the 
cruelty  of  the  brothers  to  Joseph  when^  "moved  with  envy,  they 
sold  him  into  Egypt."  There  is  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram  (Numb.  xvi.).  The  Jews  were  really  destroying 
themselves  through  envy,  and  there  is  a  Greek  story  which  will 
illustrate  this.  A  statue  had  been  erected  to  a  victor  in  the 
games,  and  one  of  his  beaten  rivals  was  so  madly  envious  that 
he  went  out  every  night  to  try  and  destroy  the  statue.  At  last 
he  moved  it  from  its  pedestal,  and  it  fell ;  but  in  its  fall  it 
crushed  him. 


May  ^.  —  Prayer  a  Necessity  (Matt.  xxvi.  36-46) 

The  Supreme  Life  ever  lived  on  earth  was  also  the  most 
prayerful.  If  prayer  be  the  first  sigh  of  weakness  turning  to 
God,  it  is  also  the  last  Amen  of  strength  leaning  upon  God. 
For  it  is  the  strongest  that  most  needs  strength.  The  cry  of 
distress  is  feeble  compared  with  the  "  groanings  which  cannot 
be  uttered"  of  unyielding  valour. 

"  Father,  let  this  cup  pass."     He  prayed— was  heanl. 
What  cup  was  it  that  passed  away  from  Him? 
Sure  not  the  death-cup,  now  filled  to  the  brim  ! 
There  was  no  quailing  in  the  awful  word  ; 
He  still  was  King  of  kings,  of  lords  the  Lord  : — 
He  feared  lest,  in  the  suffering  waste  and  grim. 
His  faith  might  grow  too  faint  and  sickly  dim. 

May  \\.—Thc  Living  Bread  {]<Sbr\  vi.  22-35,  48-58) 

The  ''■living  bread"  is  not  anything  God  has  created,  but 
what  He  is.  The  soul  lives,  not  on  God's  best  gifts,  but  on  God 
Himself— daily,  constantly.  "We  do  not  get  tired  of  eating 
and  sleeping  every  day,"  says  Pascal,  "  for  hunger  and  sleep 
are  born  again  and  again.  If  this  were  not  so,  we  should  get 
tired  of  them.  Thus,  without  hunger  after  spiritual  things,  we 
should  get  tired  of  them." 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  sonnet  entitled  "  East  London,"  speaks 
of  asking  a  preacher  he  met  in  Bethnal  Green  : 

"111  and  o'erworked,  how  fare  you  in  this  scene?" 

"Bravely  !"  said  he;  "for  I  of  late  have  been 

Much  cheered  with  thoughts  of  Christ,  the  living  breadP 

And  the  poet  cheers  him  with  the  thought  : 

O  human  soul  !  as  long  as  thou  canst  so 
Set  up  a  mark  of  everlasting  light 
Above  the  howling  senses'  ebb  and  flow 

#  *  *  * 

Thou  mak"sl  the  heavens  thou  hop'st  indeed  thy  home. 


May  18. — Practical  Religion  (Rom.  xii.  1-21) 

When  Dr.  Chalmers  was  arranging  to  establish  his  parochial 
school,  he  was  anxious  to  gain  the  support  of  one  gentleman  in 
authority,  and  showed  him  the  new  scheme.  The  gentleman 
remarked  that  it  was  not  new,  that  they  had  been  talking  for 
twenty  years  of  establishing  parochial  schools  in  Glasgow. 
"Yes,"  said  Dr.  Chalmers,  "but  how  many  more  years  do  you 
intend  to  talk  about  it  ?  Now  we  are  going  to  do  the  thing,  and 
not  talk  aboiil  it." 

Religion  becomes  practical  the  moment  it  means  sacrifice, 
and  not  before.  Many  seem  to  read  Romans  up  to  the  end  of 
chapter  .\i.,  enjoying  its  marvellous  unveihng  of  "the  mercies 
of  God";  but  they  fear  the  altar  of  the  "living  sacrifice" 
standing  at  the  gateway  of  chapter  xii. 

May    25. — Our  Denominational  Mission    Board  {Missionary 
Meeting)  (Acts  xiii.  1-3,  xiv.  1928) 

If  we  pray  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  its  passengers,  we 
should  surely  pray  for  wisdom  to  be  given  to  the  captain  and 
officers.  God  raises  the  true  secretary  as  well  as  the  true 
missionary  ;  and  neither  will  do  his  best  work  without  the 
prayer  of  the  Churches  and  their  active  interest  in  recorded 
undertakings. 

Nor  should  we  forget  God's  government  in  the  outer  affairs 
which  hinder  or  further  missionary  effort.  "  Was  it  no  provi- 
dence of  God,"  asks  the  author  of  "The  New  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  "  that  at  critical  periods  of  missions  raised  up  and 
placed  at  the  great  centres  of  influence  the  exact  men  and 
women?  What  a  man  was  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  take 
the  Governor-Generalship  of  India  during  that  memorable 
seven  years,  1828-35  '" 
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Three    Glasgow    Ministers : 

DR.  STALKER,  DR.  ROSS  TAYLOR,  AND  DR.  R.  S.  DRUMMOND 


Dr.  Stalker,  and  the  St.  Matthew's  United 
Free  Church 

'"T^mC  fame  of  the  author  of  "  Imago  Christi  "  is  not  con 

i  fined  to  his  own 
congregation,  to  Cilasgow, 
or  to  his  denomination. 
Dr.  Stalker's  liooks  have 
made  his  name  familiar  to 
many  who  have  never  seen 
his  face.  He  is  one  of 
the  front-rank  men  of  the 
United  Free  Church.  A 
man  of  many  parts,  he  is  a 
scholar,  an  acute  thinker, 
a  powerful  preacher,  and 
an  attractive  writer.  Dr. 
Stalker  is  not  one  of  those 
ministers  whose  studies 
begin  and  end  with 
theology.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  takes  a  profound 
and  active  interest  in  all 
the  various  social  and 
political  problems  of  the 
present  day.  He  is  as 
much  at  home  and  as 
popular  on  the  public  plat- 
form as  in  the  pulpit. 
Not  an  orator  exactly,  he 
is,  nevertheless,  an  eloquent 
and  forcible  speaker.  All 
that  he  says  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  thinker.  There  is 
no  mere  verbiage,  no  "  pad- 
ding " ;    he  sets    forth    his 


^ 
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THE    REV.    JAMES    STALKER,     D.U. 
St.  Matthew's  United, Free  Church 


views  with  clearness  and  distinctness.  Much  of  his  power 
in  the  pulpit  he,  no  doubt,  owes  to  the  fact  that  he  does 
not    read    his    sermons.      These,    moreover,    possess    the 

charm  and  the  literary 
grace  which,  except  in  rare 
cases,  are  only  associated 
with  the  u.se  of  a  manu- 
script. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Stalker  was  born  in  Crieff 
in  1848,  and  at  the  nge 
of  eighteen  entered  Edin- 
burgh University,  where, 
four  years  later  (in  1870) 
he  graduated  Master  of 
Arts.  'I'hereafier  he  studied 
at  the  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh, and  subsequently, 
for  a  year  at  Berlin  and 
for  another  at  Halle.  He 
left  the  New  College,  in 
1874,  first  Cunningham 
I'"ellow,  a  fact  which  of 
itself  testifies  to  the  dis- 
tinct'on  he  achieved  during 
his  college  career.  After 
serving  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
J.  Hood  Wilson,  of  the 
Barclay  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, for  a  little  while, 
he  was,  in  1874,  ordained 
minister  of  St.  Brycedale 
Free  Church,  Kirkcaldy. 
Here  he  threw  himself 
into      his     work      with 
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MR.   JOHN   ADAMS 

Reirtor  of  ihe  Normal  College,  Glasgow.     A  member  of  St.  Matthew's 

United  Free  Church 

characteristic  energy,  and  soon  the  young  Kirkcaldy 
minister  became  l«nown  as  one  of  the  "  coming  men  "  of 
the  Free  Church.  He  set  about  the  erection  of  a  church 
for  his  congregation,  and  in  1881  a  fine  building,  costing 
about  _^2o,ooo  was  opened.  Meanwhile,  in  1879,  he  had 
published  his  admirable  handbook  on  "  The  Life  of 
Christ,"  and  it  had  been  received  with  much  favour.  It 
was  followed  by  a  similar  work  on  the  "Life  of  St.  Paul." 
Then,  in  1S87,  came  a  hearty  call  from  the  congregation 
of  St.  Matthew's,  Glasgow.     Mr.  Stalker,  as  he  then  was, 


accepted  the  call,  and  in  May,  1887,  was  inducted  to  his 
present  important  charge.  The  removal  to  the  "  Second 
City  of  the  Empire  "  meant  a  great  change  to  him,  and 
his  life  there  has  been  a  full  one.  But  notwithstanding 
the  claims  made  upon  him  by  his  own  large  congregation, 
the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  Church  at 
large.  Dr.  Stalker  has  yet  found  time,  as  the  world 
knows,  for  a  good  deal  of  literary  work.  His  "Imago 
Christi,"  the  book  with  which,  perhaps,  his  name  is  most 
frequently  associated,  appeared  in  1889,  and  had  an 
excellent  reception.  It  has  since  had  a  wide  circulation, 
and  it  and  other  works  from  the  same  pen  have  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  But  space  forbids  any 
detailed  narrative  of  Dr.  Stalker's  literary  work. 

The  congregation,  of  which  Dr.  Stalker  has  been  the 
faithful  and  successful  minister  for  fifteen  years,  dates  from 
1843.  Originally  it  came  "out"  of  St.  Matthew's  Parish 
Church.  So  that  it  is  a  Disruption  Church.  The  first 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller.     In   1877  the  Rev.  John 
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Watson,  M.A.,  of  Logiealmond,  now  Dr.  John  Watson 
("  Ian  Maclaren  ")  became  colleague  to  Dr.  Miller,  but  in 
1880  he  accepted  a  call  to  his  present  charge  in  Liverpool. 
The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Salmond  then  became  junior  minister, 
and  the  death  of  Dr.  Miller,  two  months  later,  left  him  in 
the  position  in  name,  as  well  as  in  fact,  of  sole  pastor. 
Mr.  Salmond,  however,  was  translated  to  Rothesay  in  1886, 
and  shortly  thereafter  was  succeeded,  as  already  mentioned, 
by  Dr.  Stalker.  An  admirable  volume  entitled  "  Free  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  Glasgow.  A  record  of  Fifty-five  Years' 
Work,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Ernest  Philip,  the 
energetic  Session  Clerk,  which  appeared  in  1898,  gives  a 
detailed  and  very  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  the 
congregation  to  that  date.  During  its  existence  it  has  done 
an  enormous  amount  of  mission  and  other  work  in  the  city. 
Some  of  the  Missions,  too,  have  been  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Little  more  than  two  years  ago  Queen's  Cress  Church  was 
formed  out  of  a  mission  conducted  by  St.  Matthew's,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  the  only  congregation  which  owes  its 
existence  to  the  zeal,  the  activity,  and  the  liberality  of 
Dr.    Stalker's    Church.      A    large    sum   is   raised   by   the 
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congregation   annually    for    home    and    foreign    missions, 
etc.,  as  well  as  for  its  own  needs,  the  income  being  over 

The  minister  of  St.  Matthew's  received  the  honorary 
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degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of 
Glasgow  in  1891  and  in  the  same  year  he 
delivered  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on 
Preaching  at  Yale  University.  In  1899  he 
was  Cunningham  Lecturer.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  busy  life  he  leads  he  finds  tune  for 
recreation,  and  many  will  no  doubt  l)e 
interested  to  learn  that  he  belongs  to  the 
great  and  growing  army  of  golfers.  In  1884. 
when  in  Kirkcaldy,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Francis  Brown  Douglas,  a  former 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  member 
of  a  family  whicii  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  Free  Church. 

Dr.   Walter   Ross   Taylor 

Dr.  Ross  Taylor  has  been  sometimes 
described  as  "the  politician  of  the  Free 
Church,"  and  as  a  "  man  of  war."  To  many 
he  is,  undoubtedly,  best  known  ■  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sustentation  Fund.  But 
those  who  know  Dr.  Ross  Taylor  only  as 
a  debater  in  Presbytery  or  in  Assembly,  or 
as  a  pleader  for  financial  assistance,  are  but 
partially  acquainted  with  him.  There  are 
other  sides  to  his  character,  and  his  own 
congregation  knowing  this,  knows  him  better 
than  the  world  at  large  does.  No  doubt 
the  members  of  Kelvinside  Church  are  proud 
of  the  reputation  won  by  their  minister  in 
the  Church  Courts,  but  iheir  esteem  and 
regard  rest  on  a  still  firmer  basis.  They 
know  him  as  a  faithful  minister  and  a  sym- 
pathetic friend. 

Dr.  Ross  Taylor  is  a  son  of  the  Old 
Manse.       Most  persons,  probably,  are  aware 
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that  he  is  a  son  of  the  scarcely  less  famous  Dr.  Walter 
Ross  Taylor  of  the  First  Free  Church,  Thurso,  who  was 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
in  1884.  He  was  born  in  the  Thurso  Manse  in  1838, 
during  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict, 
and,  in  his  boyhood,  witnessed  the  early  struggles  of  the 
Free  Church,  among  his  early  recollections  being  the 
removal  of  his  fiiinily  and  their  belongings  from  the  manse 
and  the  glebe.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
he  subsequently  studied  at  the  New  College  there,  and 
in  i86i  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Caithness. 
The  following  year  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Free 
Church  in  East  Kilbride,  in    succession    to    Dr.    Oswald 
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Dykes.  After  six  years'  service  there  he  received  and 
accepted  a  call  to  his  present  charge, 
.m  The  Kelvinside  Church,  like  the  Belhaven  Church, 
owes  its  existence  to  the  westward  march  of  Glasgow.  It 
belongs,  however,  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  latter,  a 
regular  charge  having  been  formed  in  i860,  although  the 
total  membership  then  was  only  fifiy-five.  The  first 
minister  was  the  Rev.  William  Traill,  previously  of  the 
Free  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  who  was  inducted  in  1862. 
In  the  following  year  the  present  handsome  church  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Candlish.  Mr.  Traill  accepted  a  call  to 
Elgin  in  1867,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  following 
year  Dr.  Ross  Taylor  was  inducted  as  minister  of 
Kelvinside  Church.  During  the  thirty-four  years  of  his 
ministry  there  the  church  has  made  steady  progress, 
and  has  done  a  great  amount  of  valuable  work.  The 
membership  now  is  nearly  j,ooo. 

Dr.  Ross  Taylor  is  a  clear  and  effective  preacher, 
although  he  does  not  usually  take  the  highest  oratorical 
flights.  In  the  Church  Courts  there  are  few  speakers 
better  known.  In  debate  he  is  an  antagonist  with  whom  no 
wise  person  will  contend  recklessly.  Suave  and  courteous, 
he  nevertheless  makes  his  opponent  feel  very  soon  that 
the  velvet  glove  is  lined  with  steel.  Eminently  practical 
he  does  not  waste  time  on  theorising.  It  would  be  im- 
ixjssible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  his  services  to  the 
Church  during  the  past  twelve  years  as  Convener  of  the 
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Sustentation  Fund.  In  the  negotiations  for  the  Union  of 
the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  too,  he  took 
an  active  and  prominent  share,  and  as  Moderator  of  the 
last  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  previous  to  the 
Union,  he  played  an  important  part  in  the  historic  scene 
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at  the  consummation  of  that  Union.  Eleven  years  ago 
the  University  of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  D.l).  in  recognition  of  his  gifts  and  his  personal  worth. 
And  the  position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Union  showed  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was, 
and  is  held  by  his  own  brethren. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Drummond 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Urummond  has  now  been  minister 
of  IJelhavcn  Church  for  nearly  twenty-three  years — almost, 
indeed,  since  the  time  the  building  was  erected — and 
though  he  was  not  the  actual  founder,  it  has  been  chiefly 
his  energy,  zeal,  and  ability  which  h.ive  built  up  and  held 
together  the  large  and  influential  congregation  which 
worships  within  its  walls.  The  great  increase  of  population 
west  of  Kelvin  forced  upon  the  notice  of  all  the  denomina- 
tions the  necessity  for  church  extension  in  that  direction, 
and  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  a  large 
number  of  churches  have  been  founded  in  the  district. 
Belhaven  Church  represents  an  item  in  the  extension 
scheme  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  A  congregation  was  formed  in  1875,  and 
the  following  year  the  Rev.  William  Reid  Thomson,  of 
Greenock,  was  called  to  the  charge.  A  handsome  church 
was  built,  at  the  cost,  including  an  organ,  of  about  ;^i4,soo, 
and  was  opened  in  October  1877.  Mr.  Thomson,  however, 
died  in  the  following  September,  and  Dr.  Drummond  was 
inducted  as  minister  of  the  Church  in  June  1879. 

Dr.  Drummond  is  a  native  of  "  the  Kingdom,"  having 
been  born  in  Leven,  Fifeshire.  He  was  educated  at  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
Glasgow  University,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1848. 
After  attending  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  he  was  duly  licensed,  and,  in  1853,  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle. 
Five  years  later  he  was  translated  to  St  James'  Place 
Presbyterian  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  in  1862  to  Erskine 
Church,  Glasgow.  After  ten  years'  ministry  there  he 
received,  and  accepted,  a  call  to  St.  John's  Wood  Presby- 


terian Church,  Tx)ndon.    But  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomson 

the    infant   congregation   at    Belhaven    turned    their   eyes 
towards  the  former  minister  of  Erskine  Church,  and  1879 
saw    Dr.    Drummond's   return   to   Glasgow.       In   all   his 
charges  he  had  won  high  esteem,  but  his  life  work  may  l»e 
said  to  have  been  crowned  by  his  labours  as  minister  of 
Belhaven  Church.     During  his  ministry  the  congregation 
has  steadily  prospered,  and  a  great  work  has  lx:en  done  in 
the  district.     In    1881    Mission  premises  were   erected   in 
Kelvinside  Avenue  at  a  cost  of  about  ^aooo,  and  since 
then  several  active  mission  agencies  have  been  maintained. 
A  Missionary  and  a  Bible  Woman  are  supported  by  the  con- 
gregation, and  in  connection  with  the  Mission  a  flourishing 
Sabbath   School   attended    by    about    700    children,   and 
having  seventy  teachers  and  monitors.     The  congregation 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  raised  considerably 
over  ;^i 00,000.     In  the  church  itself  there  is  scarcely  a  pew 
to   let.      Dr.    Drummond,   despite   advancing    years,   still 
maintains  his  reputation  as  a  gifted  preacher.     Although 
fast  approaching  his  jubilee  as   a   minister,    he   generally 
conducts  one  of  the  Sunday  services.     Four  years  ago  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Witherow  (a  sketch  of  whom  was  given  in  Thk 
British  Monthly,  as  one  of  the  Rising  Preachers  of  the 
United    Free   Church)   was  inducted  as  colleague  to  Dr. 
Drummond,  so  that  the  latter  has  been  relieved  of  some  of 
his  labours  in  connection  with  the  congregation.     But  he 
still  shares  with  his  young  colleague  the  pulpit  ministrations. 
The  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  Ur. 
Drummond    by   his  ah/ia   ma/er  in    1869,    when   he   was 
minister  of  the  Erskine  Church  in  Glasgow.     (The  same 
degree,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  conferred  recently  upon 
his  son.  Dr.  R.  J.  Drummond,  the  able  minister  of  Lothian 
Road     United     Free     Church,     Edinburgh.)       In     1889 
Dr.    R.    S.    Drummond    was    Moderator  of    the   United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  and  after  the  Union  of  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  in   1900  he  was  appointed 
the   first   Moderator  of    the    Glasgow    Presbytery   of   the 
United  Church- — the  largest  Presbytery,  probably,  in  the 
world.  A.  Ireland  Robf.rtson. 


A    Sure    Defence    Against    Doubt 

BY  REV.  H.  PRICE  HUGHES,  M.A. 


OUR  first  line  of  defence  against  doubt  and  uncertainty  is 
individual  experience.  This  inward  personal  conscious- 
ness of  the  things  of  God  is  lucidly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Dale  in  his 
invaluable  work,  "  The  Living  Christ."  Hear  this  robust 
theologian — "  That  Christians  have  received  the  blessings  (of 
salvation)  in  answer  to  their  faith  in  Christ  is  a  matter  of 
personal  consciousness.  They  know  it,  as  they  know  that  fire 
burns."  Again,  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  Justification  has  "been 
confirmed  in  the  experience  of  millions  of  Christian  men."  .So 
strong  is  this  personal  consciousness  of  salvation,  both  in 
"  Christian  scholars "  and  in  the  "  commonalty  of  Christian 
people,"  that  Dr.  Dale  declares,  "  their  faith  in  Christ  rests  on 
/foundations  which  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  scientific  and 
historic  criticism.  They  know  for  themselves  that  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  of  men  ;  for  they  have  received  through  Him  the 
remission  of  their  own  sins ;  He  has  translated  them  into 
the  Divine  Kingdom  ;  He  has  given  them  strength  for  righteous- 
ness, and  through  Him  they  have  found  God."  The  same 
great  truth  is  expressed  by  Robert  Browning  in  "  A  Death  in 
the  Desert,"  when  he  asserts  the  living  experience  and  personal 
consciousness  of  the  dying  Apostle  St.  John  in  these  Scripturally 
exact  terms— 

To  me,  that  story —aye,  that  Life  .ind  Death 
Of  which  I  wrote  "  it  was  " — to  me,  it  is  ; 
—  Is,  here  and  now  :  I  apprehend  nought  else. 

Ah,  yes  !  to  the  healthy.  Scriptural,  fully  converted  Christian 
Christ  is  not  merely,  and  not  mainly,  One  who  lived  and  died 
for  our  sins  long  centuries  ago  ;  but  One  who  is  alive  again  for 


evermore  ;  One  who  lives  in  our  midst  now  ;  One  who  is 
vitally  united  to  us  now  ;  One  who  is  Really  Present  in  our 
hearts  now  ;  One  with  whom  we  have  gracious  fellowship  this 
very  hour.  So  long  as  that  blissful  consciousness  lasts  in  all  its 
intensity,  doubt  is  impossible.  We  have  an  infallible  assurance, 
an  absolute  certitude  of  truth  and  salvation. 

But  all  have  not  reached  this  happy  experience  ;  and  some 
who  have  reached  it  have  their  moments,  or  hours,  or  days,  of 
doubt  and  misgiving.  We  must  have  some  external,  objective 
authority.  We  cannot  rely  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual  Christian.  In  a  matter  of  such  transcendent  im- 
portance few  of  us  would  like  to  be  entirely  and  exclusively 
dependent  on  our  own  subjective  impressions,  our  own  internal 
experience.  We  want  external  assurance  and  confirmation 
from  an  objective  authority. 

Well  and  bravely  has  Dr.  Dale  declared  in  "  The  Living 
Christ  "  that  if,  "  by  some  inexplicable  fatality,"  the  Bible  were 
lost,  and  we  knew  nothing  more  about  Christ  than  that  He  was 
a  great  religious  teacher,  who  had  been  crucified  and  whose 
disciples  asserted  that  He  had  risen  from  the  dead  ;  in  that  case 
indeed,  "  the  loss  to  the  thought  and  life,  the  strength  and  the 
ioy,  of  the  Church  would  be  immeasurable.  But  it  would  still 
be  possible  to  believe  in  Him  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  to  find  in  Him  eternal  life  and  blessedness.  For 
the  experience  of  the  Church  through  century  after  century 
would  remain  to  bear  witness  to  His  power  to  redeem  men 
of  every  country  and  every  race  and  every  age  who  trust  in  Him 
for  redemption." 
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What  Makes  a  Scholar? 
R.  A.  J.  BROCKIE  sends  me  from  Covington,  Kentucky, 
the  following  interesting  letter  : 

Dear  Sir,— 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  letter  from  Mentone  m 
The  British  Weekly  for  February  6  on  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson,  also 
the  several  articles  on  the  Professor  in  the  previous  issue  of  your  journal. 
'1  hese  articles  have  raised  a  question  in  my  mind  that  has  often  puzzled 
me,  namely-What  constitutes  true  scholarship?  What  makes  one 
learned  man  a  scholar,  and  another,  in  the  eyes  of  "the  man  in  the 
street"  equally  learned,  not  a  scholar?  Does  scholarship  consist  in 
learning,  or  in  a  certain  method  of  learning  ?  Is  it  merely  patient 
grubbing  that  makes  a  true  scholar,  or  must  he  also  possess  imaginative 
qualities? 

Again.  If  two  men  should  treat  a  certain  subject  -make  it  a  life- 
study,  in  fact -and  one  turns  out  a  work  that  receives  the  world's 
verdict  as  true,  and  the  other  produces  a  book,  or  books,  the  con- 
clusions in  which  people  refuse  to  accept,  would  one  be  justly  called 
a  true  scholar  and  the  other  not?  In  other  words,  has  the  result 
produced  anything  really  to  do  with  a  man  of  learning  being  regarded 
by  the  world,  but  more  particularly  by  other  men  of  learning,  a  true 
scholar  ? 

An  illustration  recently  came  to  my  attention  that  will  hit  off  my 
meaning.  In  The  Scottish  American,  a  New  York  weekly  paper,  for 
the  latter  part  of  January,  was  published  an  article  on  William 
Alexander  Clouston,  a  Glasgow  folk-lore  writer,  who  died  a  few  years 
ago.  Clouston  was  a  learned  man  gone  wrong  through  drink,  who 
wrote  books  on  Eastern  subjects,  and  did  much  hack-work  for  the 
Glasgow  papers  and  Ixjoksellers.  He  also  did  some  appendix  work  for 
the  late  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton's  book  on  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments. The  writer  in  The  Scottish  American  seemed  to  rate  him 
very  highly  as  a  scholar.  To  quote  him  :  Clouston  was  "a  scholar  by 
instinct,  a  folk-lorist  by  profession,  and  alas  !  too  often  a  penny-a-liner 
by  necessity."  A  man  who  knew  him  personally,  however  (himself 
college-bred  and  acquainted  with  books),  in  speaking  to  me,  scoffed  at 
the  idea  of  Clouston  being  a  scholar  at  all.  He  said  he  was  merely 
"a  clever  journalist,"  who  could  work  hard  when  he  wanted  to,  and 
who  certainly  made  the  most  of  any  subject  he  undertook  to  discuss  or 
elucidate ;  but  he  wasn't  a  scholar. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this  :  By  what  test  must  we  judge  a 
man's  scholarship  ?  If  it  was  in  results,  this  poor  Glasgow  Bohemian 
seemed  to  rank  as  a  scholar,  judging  him  by  the  books  he  published 
and  the  way  they  were  received  by  the  reading  public.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  judge  him  by  what  this  former  acquaintance  says  of  him,  of 
his  methods,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  University  man  (although 
he  made  much  use  of  the  books  in  the  University  library  in  his  work), 
we  may  be  inclined  to  deny  him  the  title  of  scholar. 

This  is  a  question  well  worth  putting,  and  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  answer  it.  There  is  a  great  distinction  between  a  man  of 
wide  information  and  a  scholar.  The  scholar  may  know  in  the 
aggregate  much  less  than  the  well-read  man,  but  the  difference 
is  that  he  knows  one  subject  more  thoroughly  than  the  other 
knows  anything.  In  other  words,  he  knows  what  it  is  to  know. 
Let  me  take  the  case  of  Professor  A.  B.  Davidson.  He  was  a 
Hebrew  scholar.  He  had  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  knew  more  about  the  New  Testament  than 
most  people,  but  he  would  not  admit  that  he  knew  it  at  all.  He 
said  to  me  once  that  his  studies  had  never  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  New  Testament.  Now  let  us  consider  what  the 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  meant  to  Davidson.  In  the  first  place,  it 
meant  that  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of 
Hebrew.  One  may  have  a  very  fair  acquaintance  with  a 
language  and  be  able  to  read  it  easily,  and  yet  fail  of  a  complete 
insight  into  the  numberless  rules,  idioms,  usages  which  it  is  the 
province  of  graiTtmar  to  deal  with.  For  e.\ample,  a  man  may 
know  Hebrew  after  a  fashion,  and  yet  be  unable  to  see  that 
between  the  Hebrew,  let  us  say,  of  Samuel  and  the  Hebrew  of 
Ecclesiastes  there  is  a  great  difference,  a  difference  which 
proves  the  late  date  of  Ecclesiastes.  Every  language  has  a 
history,  but  to  master  that  history,  and  be  able  to  assign  the 
period  to  which  a  book  belongs,  requires  the  finest  scholarship. 
In  the  second  place,  you  cannot  know  Hebrew  without  knowing 
certain  modern  languages,  especially  French,  German,  and 
Dutch.  When  Davidson  was  preparing  for  his  life-work  as  a 
schoolmaster  at  Ellon  he  recognised  this  fact,  and  mastered  the 
necessary  modern  tongues.  They  were  more  necessary  then 
than  they  arc  now,  because  the  best  works  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  not  translated.  There  was  at  that  period  no 
scientific  grammar  of  Hebrew  in  English.  Davidson  had  to 
acquire  German  in  order  to  get  a  sound  knowledge  of  Hebrew 


grammar.  He  had  to  acquire  Dutch  and  French  to  know  what 
Orientalists  in  other  countries  had  done  and  were  doing.  The 
Orientalists  in  England  at  that  period  were  far  behind,  and 
nearly  every  book  published  on  the  Old  Testament  was  more 
or  less  imperfect.  Further,  for  real  scholarship  it  is  necessary 
to  be  strictly  accurate.  You  say,  for  example,  that  a  certain 
word  occurs  twice  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Davidson  would 
correct  you,  and  say  that  it  occurred  four  times.  In  his  early 
criticisms  he  was  able  to  point  out  that  Germans  of  repute  like 
Havernick  and  Hengstenberg  made  frequent  errors  of  this 
kind.  He  was  also  able  to  show  that  certain  readings  and 
interpretations  they  proposed  were  impossible.  They  contra- 
dicted the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Further,  a  first-rate 
Hebraist  must  know  as  much  as  possible  of  other  Eastern 
tongues— Arabic,  for  example,  and  Syriac.  As  soon  as  he 
could  scrape  the  money  together,  Davidson  went  to  the  East 
for  the  study  of  Arabic,  and  he  went  on  with  it  all  his  life, 
until  probably  he  was  nearly  as  expert  in  that  language  as 
in  Hebrew.  What  did  he  know,  then?  He  knew  Hebrew 
grammar,  the  synta.K,  the  words,  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  best  commentaries,  and  dissertations  in  all  languages,  and 
he  knew  besides  the  cognate  tongues.  He  never  made  an 
assertion  on  his  own  subject  without  taking  the  utmost  pains 
to  verify  it.  I  doubt  whether  anybody  has  been  able  to  con- 
tradict him  except  on  matters  of  opinion.  Has  anybody  been 
able  to  show  that  he  made  slips  and  blunders  due  to  careless- 
ness or  ignorance  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  This  is  what  1  meant 
by  saying  that  Davidson  was  a  scholar.  But  I  will  take  a 
simpler  illustration  from  two  of  my  acquaintances. 

One  we  will  call  A,  the  other  B.  A  is  not  what  I  should 
call  a  widely-read  man  in  English  literature,  but  he  has 
for  years  made  a  hobby  of  Jane  Austen.  He  has  studied  her 
works  with  the  most  minute  and  unsparing  care.  He  has 
collected  all  the  references  to  her  in  other  writings,  all  the 
reviews  of  her  books  from  the  beginning  until  now.  He  has 
studied  her  period,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain  the  allusions  in 
her  novels.  I  call  him  a  scholar  in  this  one  small  section  of 
literature — the  novels  of  Jane  Austen.  He  knows  what  it  is  to 
know.  B  has  read  more  novels  than  any  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. His  memory  is  good,  and  he  retains  much  of  his  reading. 
He  began  at  Samuel  Richardson,  and  has  gone  on  to  the 
present  day,  and  he  can  talk  intelligently  about  almost  any 
novelist.  B  has  read  ten  times  as  much  as  A.  In  a  certain 
sense,  he  knows  ten  times  as  much  as  A ;  but  he  is  not  a 
scholar,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  not  made  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  any  one  author.  I  suppose  one  could  find  some- 
body who  knew  more  about  any  single  author  than  he  did — in 
fact,  one  is  often  able  to  suggest  to  him  new  sources  of 
information  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  He  is  not  in  the  least 
a  pretentious  man,  and  always  welcomes  such  hints,  but  I  am 
sure  he  would  never  call  himself  a  scholar.  I  hope  I  have 
made  my  meaning  clear.  It  is  not  a  question  between 
University  training  and  non-University  training.  It  is  true 
that  many  men  at  Universities  become  scholars.  They  inaster 
a  particular  author,  or  a  set  of  authors.  Others,  again,  do 
not  profit  so  much  by  the  information  they  receive,  but  they 
learn  what  it  is  to  know,  what  it  is  to  be  ignorant,  and  they 
are  saved  from  many  unfortunate  mistakes  due  to  rashness. 
I  will  conclude  this  answer  by  saying  that  it  is  within  the  power 
of  anybody  to  be  a  scholar.  It  is  within  the  power  of  any- 
body to  take  one  author  and  gradually  find  out  all  that  is 
to  be  known  about  him.  I  know,  for  example,  one  man  who 
has  mastered  Matthew  Arnold.  He  knows  every  scrap  that 
Arnold  printed.  It  is  a  most  wholesome  mental  discipline  and 
tonic,  and  especially  wholesome— if  I  may  venture  to  say  so  — 
for  women.  Characters  like  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Mrs.  Nickleby 
illustrate  the  danger  to  which  women  are  liable,  especially 
women  who  are  fond  of  talking,  and  rattle  on  freely  without 
considering  what  they  say.  To  be  a  scholar  in  any  one 
department  is  to  be  accurate  and  thoughtful  in  a  certain 
measure,  and  it  is  for  the  want  of  accuracy  and  thoughtfulness 
that  multitudes  fail. 


JOHN    BUNYAN    AT    THE    AGE    OF    FIFTY^SIX 


'  '  uxi  aph  /mm  the  Collection  oj  Augustin  Rischgitz,  London 


Picture  by   Thomas   Sadler,   the   latest   addition  to  the  National   Portrait  Gallery 
The   only  Portrait   painted  during   Bunyan's   Lifetime 
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A   Tangled    Thread 

BY  EGLANTON  THORNE 


"  QTOP,  stop,  Roma,  you  are  tangling  my  silk.     Ah  1    see 
O     what  you  have  done  ! " 
"  1  am  so  sorry,  Aunt  Jessie."  The  sweet  voice  was  soft  with 
penitence.     "  1  did  not  see  that  your  knitting  was  there.     Ah  ! 
pussy,  it  was  your  fault  ;  " 

"  Never  mind,  dear  ;  I  will  soon  set  it  right,"  said  Aunt 
Jessie,  as  she  picked  up  the  half-knitted  sock  and  ball  of  silk 
which  her  little  niece  in  her  gambols  with  the  kitten  had  dragged 
from  the  work-table  and  b.idly  tangled.  "  Oh  dear  !  it  is 
twisted  round  Kitty's  legs  '.  Hold  her  tight,  Roma,  while  I 
free  her." 

Roma  had  to  carry  the  kitten  away  from  the  fascinating 
silk.  Then  she  came  back  into  the  room,  and  stood  watching 
her  aunt  as  she  patiently  set  matters  right. 

"  What  a  bother  it  is,  auntie  '.  "  she  said.  "  I  should  never 
have  patience  to  do  that." 

"  I  had  not  at  your  age,  Roma,"  said  her  aunt  cheerfully  ; 
"but  we  learn  patience  as  we  grow  older.  There  are  many 
tangles  in  life,  and  1  have  had  to  undo  worse  ones  than  this." 

Jessie  Cameron  spoke  truly.  Her  action  at  this  moment  was 
characteristic,  for  all  her  life  she  had  been  undoing  other 
people's  tangles.  And  now  a  tangle  was  forming  in  her  own 
thread  of  life  for  which  no  one  was  exactly  to  blame. 

Jessie's  youth  had  slipped  from  her  with  little  of  the  enjoy- 
ment most  women  know  in  their  girlhood.  At  fifteen  she  had 
lost  her  mother,  and  had  been  taken  from  school  to  manage  her 
father's  household  and  look  after  five  high-spirited,  irrepressible 
younger  brothers.  Her  father  was  a  minister,  and  his  manse 
situated  in  one  of  the  smaller  manufacturing  towns  of  Scotland. 
Many  persons  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  so  young  a  girl  to 
fulfil  the  duties  which  fell  to  her  thus,  and  that  David  Cameron 
ought  to  marry  again.  The  minister  had  not  been  of  their 
opinion.  He  bore  patiently  with  the  shortcomings  inevitable 
to  the  youth  of  his  housekeeper,  and  ere  long  came  to  call  her 
his  "  wise  little  woman,"  leaning  upon  her  for  advice  and  help. 
It  was  wonderful  how  many  people  carried  their  troubles  to  her, 
and  how  many  burdens  she  was  able  to  bear  in  addition  to 
her  own. 

Her  brothers  grew  up  to  do  her  credit.  They  had  all  left 
the  manse  and  had  started  well  in  life  when  the  minister  died, 
leaving  Jessie  very  lonely  at  heart,  in  spite  of  many  friends  and 
three  married  brothers,  each  willing  to  welcome  her  to  his 
home. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Jessie  that  she  went  where  she  was 
most  needed.  Her  second  brother  in  his  early  manhood  had 
been  sent  to  Italy  for  his  health,  and  had  settled  in  a  business 
capacity  at  Rome.  His  wife  had  lately  had  a  severe  illness, 
from  which  she  was  very  slowly  recovering.  The  presence  of 
her  sister-in-law  would  be  very  helpful  to  her,  so  to  Rome  Jessie 
went,  and  found  sweet  consolation  in  the  society  of  her  little 
nieces  and  baby-nephew. 

She  made  it  understood  that  she  had  only  come  on  a  visit  ; 
but  few  visitors  are  as  useful  as  Jessie  proved.  She  nursed  her 
sister-in-law  back  to  health  ;  she  cheered  her  brother,  depressed 
by  business  difficulties  and  his  wife's  delicacy  of  health  ;  she 
overhauled  the  children's  clothes,  and  made  them  dainty  little 
garments  that  cost  surprisingly  little  ;  and,  finally,  she  set  right 
the  tangle  in  Edward  Chesterton's  life,  though  in  so  doing  she 
had  more  need  of  patience  than  she  had  ever  before  known. 

Jessie's  many  responsibilities  had  made  her  look  older  than 
she  was.  Her  sister-in-law  regarded  her  as  an  old  maid,  though 
Jessie  was  not  more  than  thirty-six  when  she  came  to  Rome. 
She  looked  sad  and  grave  then  ;  but  she  was  naturally  of  a 
buoyant  temperament,  and  the  pleasant  change  of  scene  and 
the  society  of  the  little  people  brightened  her  wonderfully. 
Her  features  were  homely;  but  they  had  the  strong,  serene 
look  that  comes  to  the  faces  of  those  who  spend  their  lives  for 
others.  Her  figure  was  graceful  and  womanly,  her  hair  soft 
and  abundant,  and  her  eyes  full  of  loving  interest  in  every  one 
about  her.  She  had  beautiful  hands,  not  small,  but  finely 
shaped,    strong,    and    capable.       Everything    about    her   was 


harmonious,  and  impressed  one  with  a  sense  of  repose,  though 
she  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  mortals.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
Edward  Chesterton  felt  drawn  to  her  side,  and  found  in  her  just 
the  friend  that  he  needed. 

He  had  come  to  Rome  to  pass  the  winter  soon  after  Jessie 
took  up  her  abode  in  her  brother's  house.  He  was  a  literary 
man  and  interested  in  archfeology.  This  was  the  pursuit  to 
which  Hugh  Cameron  devoted  his  leisure,  and  the  two  became 
acquainted  at  an  archffiological  meeting  They  went  exploring 
together  ;  and  as  all  Rome  was  new  to  Jessie,  she  joined  them 
as  often  as  her  sister-in-law  could  spare  her,  and  grew  almost 
as  interested  in  antiquities  as  they  were.  Gradually  it  came 
about  that  Jessie  and  Edward  Chesterton  often  went  sight- seeing 
together  at  times  when  it  was  impossible  for  her  brother  to 
accompany  them. 

Edward  Chesterton  was  a  man  who  looked  rather  more 
than  forty  years  of  age— grave,  reserved,  and  melancholy  of 
aspect.  Jessie  felt  drawn  to  him  from  the  first,  because  she 
divined  that  he  was  one  who  had  known  sorrow.  She  was  not 
sure  that  she  was  right  to  put  it  in  the  past  tense,  for  at  times 
he  looked  as  if  sorrow  were  tugging  at  his  heart-strings  at  that 
very  moment.  She  knew  instinctively  that  this  sorrow  was 
connected  with  a  woman,  and  her  imagination  wove  various 
romantic  webs,  not  one  of  which  had  a  strand  of  truth. 
Chesterton  gave  her  no  clue.  He  was  a  man  of  keen  intellect 
and  wide  reading  ;  he  was  often  taciturn  ;  but  he  could  talk 
well  when  he  was  roused,  though  his  conversation  rarely  took 
a  personal  tone.  He  had  known  Jessie  for  weeks  ere  he  talked 
to  her  at  all  intimately,  confiding  to  her  his  thoughts  about 
life,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  mistakes  and  regrets,  and  the 
hidden  purpose  of  it  all.  Even  then  he  said  not  a  word  about 
his  past  history,  little  guessing  how  Jessie  interpreted  his 
silence,  and  how  much  that  he  had  never  told  her  she  was 
taking  for  granted. 

As  the  brief  Roman  winter  passed  and  gave  place  to  the 
beauteous  southern  spring,  Jessie  was  conscious  of  a  change  in 
Chesterton.  He  certainly  seemed  happier  than  he  had  been. 
There  was  less  of  regret  and  more  of  hope  in  the  tone  of  his 
conversation.  The  children,  who  so  long  had  stood  in  awe  of 
him,  now  welcomed  him  as  a  chum,  for  he  had  learned  to 
laugh,  and  was  altogether  more  human  in  his  ways.  Jessie's 
sister-in-law  laughingly  told  her  that  it  was  she  who  had 
wrought  the  change  ;  and  as  he  showed  a  growing  desire  for 
her  society,  Jessie  could  not  help  hoping  that  it  had  been  given 
to  her  to  comfort  him.  Dreams  came  to  her  at  times  which 
she  would  not  for  the  world  have  revealed  to  any  one,  yet  of 
which  she  had  no  cause  to  be  ashamed. 

She  was  thinking  of  Chesterton  now  as  she  bent  over  the 
tangled  silk.  Her  thoughts  had  a  perilous  knack  of  wandering 
in  his  direction  whenever  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
centrate them  on  some  other  object.  The  last  snarl  was  unwound 
and  the  silk  running  smoothly  when  the  sudden  opening  of  the 
door  made  her  turn,  and  the  colour  flew  into  her  cheeks  as  she 
saw  who  was  the  visitor. 

But  Chesterton  heeded  not  the  tell-tale  hue  that  proclaimed 
his  welcome.  He  was  caressing  the  child  who  had  run  to 
receive  him. 

"Well,  Roma!  Roma  Immortalis!  What  a  great  name  it 
is  for  a  little  girl! "  he  said  playfully,  as  with  one  hand  on  her 
shoulder  he  gave  the  other  to  her  aunt.  "  Is  it  not  a  lovely 
day  ?  Real  spring  at  last.  I  was  half  afraid  I  should  not  find 
you  in  ;  but  it  is  still  early.  What  do  you  say  to  our  going  to 
the  Villa  Borghese  ?  Will  you  come  with  me,  Roma— you  and 
Pansy  ?" 

"  If  auntie  comes  too,"  said  Roma. 

"Why,  of  course  auntie  must  come  ;  we  could  not  leave  her 
behind,"  he  said.  "  It  is  really  auntie  whom  I  want,  but  I  knew 
she  would  not  come  without  you." 

Again  the  colour  glowed  in  Jessie's  cheeks.  Her  step  was 
light  as  a  girl's  as  she  ran  off  to  prepare  for  the  walk.  In  a  few- 
minutes  they  were  ready.     A  carriage  took  them  to  the  gate  of 
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ihe  Villa,  ami  soon  they  were  walking  in  llic  shade  of  the  great 

trees. 

"How  lovely  it  is  here!"  saitl  Chesterton,  looking  up  at  the 
blue  sky.     "  It  was  good  of  you  to  let  me  come  with  you." 

"Oil,  1  was  very  glad  to  come,"  said  Jessie  hurriedly  ;  "  I 
like  the  Villa  so  much,  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  come  again  for 
some  lime.     Do  you  know  that  we  are  going  away  next  week  .'" 

"  Going  away  1 "  he  repeated  quickly.  "  What  do  you  mean  ? 
You  are  not  going  to  leave  Rome  ? " 

"  Only  for  a  short  time,"  said  Jessie.  "  Mary,  I,  and  the 
cliildren  are  going  to  Frascati  for  a  fortnight  —that  is  all. 
Hugh  will  come  out  when  he  can.  The  doctor  thinks  the 
change  will  complete  Mary's  cure." 

"Auntie  I  auntie  I  come  along."  The  children  had  caught 
sight  of  a  fountain  on  the  greensward  beyond  the  trees,  and 
were  hurrying  towards  it.  Jessie  would  have  hastened  her 
steps,  but  Chesterton  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"Wait  a  moment  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  The  children 
are  all  right.  Tell  me  more  about  Frascati.  The  ruins  of 
Tusculuni  are  near  there,  are  they  not?" 

"  Yes,  within  a  walk,"  said  Jessie  ;  "and  Lakes  Albano  and 
Nemi  arc  not  far  off.  It  is  a  delightful  place  to  stay  at, 
according  to  Hugh." 

"  Then  I  want  to  see  it.  Why  should  1  not  go  too  ?  I 
suppose  there  is  an  hotel  where  one  could  stay  ? " 

"  Oh,  a  very  good  one,"  said  Jessie,  a  tremor  of  joy  running 
through  her  at  the  thought  that  he  wanted  so  much  to  come. 
"  We  have  taken  an  apartment  because  it  is  better  for  the 
children  ;  but  the  hotel  is  very  comfortable,   1  believe." 

'•  Then  I  will  come  for  a  few  days  at  any  rate,"  he  said, 
"and  we  will  explore  Tusculum  together.  I  cannot  bear  to 
lose  any  opportunity  of  a  walk  and  talk  with  you,  since  I 
shall  not  be  much  longer  in  Rome." 

"Indeed!"    Jessie's  heart  gave  a  throb  of  fear. 

"  Yes,  it  is  about  time  I  went  back  to  serious  work,  and" — 
he  hesitated  and  seemed  to  find  a  difficulty  in  expressing  himself 
— "and  the  doing  of  my  duty.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  I 
was  a  man  who  was  neglecting  his  duty .' " 

"  No,"  said  Jessie  emphatically  ;  "  I  certainly  never  thought 
of  you  in  that  light." 

"  It  was  true,  though.  For  the  last  twelve  months  I  have 
been  turning  my  back  on  duty.  I  had  shaken  off— or,  rather, 
I  had  suffered  to  fall  from  me — a  great  responsibility  when  I 
came  abroad.  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  so  doing  ;  but  now 
I  know— you  have  shown  me— that  one  can  never  rid  oneself  of 
such  a  responsibility." 

"  I  showed  you  ! "  exclaimed  Jessie,  in  astonishment.  "  What 
can  you  mean  ?  1  don't  remember  that  you  ever  spoke  to  me 
about  your  duty.     And  how  could  I  judge  for  you?" 

"  No,  we  have  never  spoken  of  this,"  he  said  ;  "and  yet  you 
have  often  spoken  to  me,  and  in  a  way  which  has  awakened  my 
conscience.  How  could  I  mark  your  whole-souled  devotion  to 
duty,  the  utter  oneness  of  the  truth  you  believed  with  the  life 
you  lived,  and  not  feel  shame  of  myself  for  having  been  false  to 
my  vows  and  blind  to  the  highest  meaning  of  man's  nature, 
while  following,  as  I  thought,  a  path  of  intellectual  light?" 

"But  1— I  am  not ■"  faltered  Jessie.     "  Oh,  indeed,  you 

think  me  much  better  than   I  am." 

"  Of  course,  you  cannot  see  yourself  with  my  eyes,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile  that  was  almost  tender  in  "its  kindliness  ;  "but  I 
feel  I  must  tell  you  how  much  good  you  have  done  me — not 
by  your  words  merely,  though  our  talks  have  helped  me  very 
ifluch,  but  just  by  being  what  you  are." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  murmured  Jessie,  "  very  thankful,  if  I 
have  helped  you  in  any  way." 

The  words  were  quite  inadequate  to  express  the  happiness 
with  which  her  heart  was  suddenly  flooded.  .She  to  have  the 
power  to  help,  to  guide,  to  strengthen  for  duty  such  an  one  as 
the  man  who  walked  beside  her  !  It  was  a  moment  of  most 
exquisite  joy,  and  seemed  to  give  promise  of  its  endurance. 

"  You  may  have  seen — it  may  not  surprise  you  to  hear,"  he 
went  on,  "  that  I  had  known  trouble  before  I  came  abroad." 

"  Yes,   1  thought  it  was  so,"  Jessie  admitted. 

"  My  home  had  been  broken  up" — he  spoke  nervously  now, 
in  short,  quick  sentences — "  my  peace  of  mind  destroyed,  by 
another.  I  was  disposed  to  lay  all  the  blaine  on  her — I 
thought  myself  wronged  ;  but  now  I  see  that  it  was  largely 
my  fault.     1    was   too  hard  on   her  ;   she   was  so  young.     So 


now   I  have  resolved  to  do  what   I   can  to   set   things   riKht. 
I  mean  to  sail  for  America  next  nionth-to  seek  my  wife." 

His  wife  !  Jessie's  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  within  her. 
In  all  her  surmises  concerning  his  past  history  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  that  he  might  have  a  wife.  He  was  struck  by 
her  look  of  amazement. 

"  You  did  not  know  ?  You  are  surprised,"  he  said.  "  But 
how  should  you  know  that  I  h.id  a  wife  ?  We  have  been  married 
little  more  than  two  years,  and — God  forgive  me  I  I  have  not 
seen  her  for  half  that  time  !  I  met  her  in  America.  She  was 
alone  in  the  world  and  I  was  alone,  and  we  married  after  six 
weeks'  acquaintance.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
waited  :    I  can  see  that  now." 

"  Yes  !  "  said  Jessie  mechanically.  She  had  turned  from 
him,  and  was  bending  to  look  amid  the  leaves  which  clustered 
about  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree.  Apparently  she  was  more 
interested  in  finding  violets  than  in  listening  to  what  he  said. 
Here  was  a  dainty  white  violet— and  another,  and  another.  As 
she  plucked  them,  and  held  them  to  her  nostrils,  her  face  was 
almost  as  white  as  the  flowerets.  But  he  could  not  see  her 
face,  and  he  went  on  talking,  though  he  wondered  in  his 
masculine  self-absorption  that  she  could  care  for  violets  just 
then. 

"  Yes,  it  was  too  hasty  a  wedding.  She  did  not  understand 
me,  and  she  took  no  interest  in  my  work.  I  had  gone  to 
America  to  gather  information  for  a  book  I  was  writing,  and 
which  I  was  bound  to  finish  by  a  certain  time.  She  was  jealous 
of  the  hours  that  I  gave  to  it,  and  took  it  into  her  head  that  I 
did  not  love  her.  Our  London  life  did  not  suit  her;  and  at  last 
—  I  will  spare  you  all  the  miserable  details  — she  left  my  home, 
and  had  sailed  for  America  before  I  had  time  to  miss  her." 

"And  now  you  are  going  there  to  bring  her  back?"  said 
Jessie,  in  a  hard,  dry  tone,  which  sounded  to  her  own  ears  quite 
unlike  her  own  voice. 

But  Chesterton's  mind  was  not  occupied  with  her  at  that 
moment,  and  he  noted  no  change  in  her  manner. 

"  If  she  will  come,"  he  said;  "it  must  be  right  for  me  to 
seek  her,  though  I  said  at  first  I  never  would.  Do  you  not 
think  so  ?" 

"Certainly  it  must  be  right,"  said  Jessie,  as  she  arranged 
her  little  posy  of  violets  with  the  utmost  precision  ;  "there  can 
be  no  question  of  that."  For  long  afterwards  she  was  never 
conscious  of  the  scent  of  violets  without  that  moment  renewing 
itself  in  her  memory  with  a  stab  of  pain. 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  so,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  often  wished 
that  I  could  talk  the  matter  over  with  you,  but  it  was  not  easy 
to  speak  of  it." 

"Auntie  !  auntie!  where  did  you  find  those  violets?  Oh, 
do  give  them  to  me  !  " 

The  children  had  come  back,  and  Jessie  forgot  to  reprove 
them  for  ruthlessly  interrupting  the  conversation.  Pansy  asked 
to  be  shown  how  to  make  a  daisy-chain,  and  Jessie  began  the 
lesson  at  once  without  regard  to  Chesterton's  feelings.  He  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Roma,  and  made  to  assist  her  in  a  search 
for  violets.  Presently  Jessie  began  to  talk  and  laugh  and 
interest  herself  in  the  children's  pursuits,  just  as  if  no  sweet  hope 
had  found  sudden  death  and  burial  since  she  began  to  tread  the 
sunlit  grass.  She  would  not  have  Chesterton  suspect  that  his 
words  had  given  her  a  shock  of  painful  disillusion.  He  was  far 
from  entertaining  such  an  idea.  He  was  a  little  hurt,  indeed, 
that  she  had  not  taken  his  confidence  more  seriously,  and  told 
himself  that  she  was  after  all  less  sympathetic  than  he  had 
supposed.  So  the  long  afternoon  wore  on  ;  the  shadows  slowly 
lengthened  on  the  grass,  till  at  last  Jessie  could  honestly  declare 
that  it  was  time  to  go  home. 

Jessie  did  not  see  Chesterton  again  before  she  started  for 
Frascati.  As  she  had  charge  of  the  whole  undertaking  and  all 
the  packing  to  superintend,  it  was  easy  for  her  to  keep  out  of 
his  way.  They  had  spent  some  days  in  the  country,  when  a 
letter  brought  the  news  that  her  brother  would  join  them  on  the 
following  day,  accompanied  by  Edward  Chesterton. 

That  afternoon,  when  her  sister-in-law  and  the  nurse  and 
children  took  a  drive,  Jessie  excused  heiself  from  accompanying 
them,  and  went  off  for  a  long  ramble  alone.  As  she  passed 
through  the  piazza  she  saw  a  party  of  tourists  starting,  some  on 
donkeys  and  some  walking,  on  the  road  to  Tusculum.  Amongst 
them  was  a  girl  whose  dainty  freshness  attracted  Jessie's  glance 
and  caused  it  to  linger  on  her.     She  was  exquisitely  fair,  and 
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had  an  abundance  of  rippling,  flossy  hair  of  the  very  palest 
shade  of  gold.  She  wore  a  grey  travellingd.ess,  with  a  touch 
of  blue  in  it,  which  became  her  admirably.  Jessie  did  not 
wonder  that  the  youngest  man  of  the  party  kept  beside  her. 

Jessie  took  her  way  through  one  of  the  bosky  villas  and 
along  a  road  deeply  shaded  by  overarching  trees,  which  finally 
brought  her  out  on  a  wooded  slope  below  the  hill  marked 
bv  the  famous  remains  of  ancient  Tusculum.  But  as  Jessie 
drank  in  the  beauty  of  the  wide  prospect  she  heard  a  sound 
xvhich  startled  her.  It  was  like  a  human  sob.  She  had  fancied 
herself  quite  alone,  and  she  looked  around  with  some  fear. 
Sharply  behind  her  rose  a  wood  of  firs,  their  dark  gieen  summits 
seeming  to  sweep  against  the  blue  sky.  Jes.-,ie  stepped  over 
the  fence  which  bounded  the  wood  and  advanced  cautiously 
between  the  trees.  Again  she  heard  the  sound.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  sob  of  some  one  in  distress.  Before  her  was 
an  open  space  and  a  pile  of  rocks  picturesciucly  thrown  together 
by  some  convulsion  of  Nature.  In  the  shelter  of  these  rocks  sat 
the  girl  whom  Jessie  had  observed  on  the  piazza.  She  was 
atone  now,  and  as  Jessie  approached  her  she  sat  with  her 
elbows  on  her  knees  and  her  face  hidden  in  her  Iiands. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  in  trouble,"  said  Jessie  gently.  "  Can 
I  Ijc  of  service  to  you  ?  " 

The  girl  started,  and  looked  up  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 
Then,  evidently  ashamed  that  a  stranger  should  find  her  crying, 
she  hastily  wiped  her  eyes  ere  she  said,  in  unsteady  accents 
which  betrayed  that  she  was  of  American  biith  : 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing  ;  I  am  a  baby  to  cry  ;  but  1  lost  my  way, 
and  when  I  got  back  here,  where  we  had  tea,  you  know,  and 
found  the  others  gone,  I  felt  so  miser.ible  that  I  could  not  help 
crying." 

A  little  blackened  heap  in  the  corner  of  the  rocks  showed 
Jessie  where  a  kettle  had  been  recently  boiled. 

"  But  it  was  strange  of  them  to  go  away  without  you,"  said 
Jessie.  "  They  are  probaljly  looking  for  you  ;  they  cannot  be 
far  off." 

"Oh,  they  would  not  look  for  me,"  said  the  girl;  "they 
would  think  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  with  me." 

"And  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Gibson  ?"  asked  Jessie. 
"  I  don't  know,  and   I  don't  care,"  said  the  girl  pettishly. 
"  He  vexed  me,  and  I  left  him  and  hurried  on  alone.     I  don't 
want  ever  to  see  him  again." 

With  Mr.  Gibson,  Jessie  guassed,  lay  the  explanation  of  hei 
tears  ;  but  she  showed  no  surprise — only  said  :  "  Well,  if  you 
want  to  find  your  way  to  Frascati,  I  am  going  there  now,  and 
we  can  walk  together.     Have  you  to  catch  a  train  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  rose  and  shook  out  her  skii  t. 
"  We  are  staying  at  Frascati  for  a  day  or  two.  Thank  you  so 
much  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  walk  with  you. — You  must  think  me 
very  silly,"  she  added,  with  a  shy  glance  at  Jessie  ;  "but  I  was 
not  crying  only  because  the  others  had  left  me  ;  it  was  because 
I  felt  altogether  so  miserable  and  lonely  and  forsaken." 

Jessie  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  The  girl's  youthful 
prettiness  and  dainty  attire  seemed  to  oft'er  such  a  sharp 
contrast  to  her  words. 

"  It  is  strange  to  hear  you  speak  in  that  way,  when  you  are 
so  young  and  have  all  life  before  you,"  she  said. 

"I  am  twenty-two,"  said  the  girl — "that  is  not  so  very 
young  ;  and  I  wish  I  were  older.  It  is  the  worst  of  it,  that  1 
have  so  much  of  life  before  me." 

"Clearly  a  lovers' quarrel,"  thought  Jessie,  "and  it  has  left 
her  in  a  desperate  mood."     Then  aloud  she  said  :  "  Don't  you 

think  we  should  look  round  for  Mr.  Gibson?     Is  he  your " 

She  checked  herself,  and  did  not  finish  the  question.  Her 
eyes  had  fallen  on  the  girl's  left  hand,  which  was  ungloved,  and 
she  saw  to  her  surprise  that  she  wore  a  wedding-ring.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  her  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  the  girl's  husband. 

"  He  is  nothing  whatever  to  me,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a 
toss  of  the  head,  "and  he  has  annoyed  me  very  much.  I 
certainly  shall  not  look  for  him." 

"  You  are  married  I  "  said  Jessie  involuntarily. 
"  Yes,  I  am  married,"  said  the  other  defiantly.     "  What  has 
that  to  do  with  it?" 

"Forgive  me,"  said  Jessie;  "I  spoke  without  thinking.  I  did 
not  mean  to  imply  anything.  I  am  only  very  sorry  that  you  are 
so  unhappy." 

The  girl's  manner  softened.  In  a  moment  she  felt  the 
attraction  of  Jessie's  gentle,  sincere  sympathy. 


"  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  said,  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
confidence  ;  "  it  is  just  my  marriage  which  makes  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  my  life." 

"  Oh,  that  is  sad  indeed  !"  said  Jessie. 

"  I  have  been  married  more  than  two  years,"  continued  the 
girl  ;  "  but  for  the  last  fourteen  months  I  have  lived  apart  from 
my  husband." 

"  Really  ! "  exclaimed  Jessie,  struck  by  a  coincidence.  "  He 
is  an  American,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"No,  he  is  an  Englishman,"  said  the  girl  ;  "he  lives  in 
London.     He  is  very  learned  ;  he  writes  books." 

"And  you  were  not  happy  with  him?"  asked  Jessie 
tremulously. 

"  I  was  very  unhappy  with  him,"  replied  the  other.  "  When 
I  married  him,  I  thought  he  loved  me  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  he 
cared  far  more  for  his  books  than  he  did  for  me." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  mistaken  ? "  said  Jessie. 
"  Oh,  I  made  no  mistake,"  replied  the  girl  bitterly  ;  "  he  let 
me  see  it  too  plainly.  To  give  you  one  instance,  we  had  not 
been  married  two  inonths  when  we  were  invited  to  a  dance. 
He  did  not  dance,  and  he  wanted  me  to  refuse  ;  but  I  would  not. 
So  he  took  me  to  the  dance,  and  then  slipped  away,  promising 
to  return  in  time  to  take  me  home.  When  the  party  began  to 
break  up,  1  looked  for  him  in  vain.  I  waited  and  waited  till 
nearly  every  one  had  gone  and  they  began  to  extinguish  the 
lights,  and  still  my  husband  did  not  come.  I  was  in  terror 
that  something  dreadful  had  happened  to  him  ;  but  when 
some  one  found  a  carriage  for  me  and  I  got  home,  I  found 
him  calmly  writing  in  his  study.  He  had  forgotten  all  about 
his  wife  ! " 

"  That  was  trying,  certainly  ;  but  I  suppose  the  best  writers 
are  tliose  who  lose  themselves  in  tlieir  work,"  said  Jessie.  "  You 
loved  him  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think   I   would  have  married  a  man  so  old  and 

grave,  if  I  had  not  ? "  asked  the  girl.     "  Indeed  -indeed " 

"You  love  him  still,"  said  Jessie  quietly  ;  "that  is  a  great 
thing.     And  your  name  is  Chesterton  !  " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  asked  the  other,  in  amazement. 
For  a  moment  Jessie  did  not  reply.  Her  heart  was  throbbing 
with  a  sharp  yet  unselfish  pain.  This  childish,  thoughtless  giil 
to  be  the  wife  of  Edward  Chesterton  !  She  knew  not  which  to 
pity  most  — the  man  who  was  so  ill-mated,  or  the  woman  who 
could  so  little  understand  him.  Then  a  great  yearning  to  help 
them  both  took  possession  of  her  heart  ;  and  drawing  the  young 
wife's  arm  within  her  own,  she  talked  to  her  in  tender,  motherly 
fashion  as  they  slowly  descended  towards  Frascati.  Maud 
Chesterton  never  forgot  the  words  she  heard  then  about  the 
love  that  gives  itself  freely,  and  seeks  only  the  happiness  of  its 
object. 

Early  in  the  following  afternoon  Edward  Chesterton  arrived 
at  Frascati.  He  was  longing  to  have  another  talk  with  Jessie, 
that  he  might  confide  to  her  more  of  his  past  history,  and  he 
readily  fell  in  with  her  suggestion  when  she  proposed  that 
he  should  accompany  her  and  the  children  for  a  walk  in  the 
Villa  Torlonia.  But  they  had  not  been  walking  many  minutes 
in  the  pleasant  shade,  when  she  halted  at  the  entrance  to  an 
avenue  of  sombre  ile.xes,  leading  to  where  a  silvery  fountain 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight. 

"We  will  leave  you  here  for  awhile,  Mr.  Chesterton,"  she 
said,  "for  there  is  a  friend  waiting  for  you  by  the  fountain,  with 
whom  I  know  you  will  like  to  have  a  quiet  talk.  She  has  that 
to  tell  you  to  which,  I  am  sure,  you  will  listen  with  great 
patience  and  kindness." 

He  looked  at  her  in  bewilderment. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  you  mean,"  he  said. 

"You  will  soon  know,"  she  said.  "Please,  go  without 
asking  questions."     And  he  went. 

Then  Jessie  led  the  children  to  another  part  of  the  grounds, 
and,  resolutely  ignoring  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  and  tumult 
of  her  nerves,  forced  herself  to  play  games  with  them.  She 
played  so  well  that  for  Roma  and  Pansy  the  next  hour  sped 
swiftly  by.  Then,  at  last,  she  saw  Edward  Chesterton  and  his 
wife  coming  towards  her  through  the  trees  hand  in  hand,  and 
knew  by  the  hope  shining  in  their  faces  that  love  had  cut 
through  the  tangle  which  had  marred  their  lives.  With  all 
her  heart  she  hoped  and  prayed  that  the  thread  of  life  might 
run  smoothly  for  them  in  the  future. 
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WE  had  been  belated  one  dark  night,  and  had  slept — 
or  tried  to  sleep — on  the  hard  ground,  under  a 
black  and  starless  sky.  About  three  o'clock,  while  it  was 
still  dark,  a  light  shower  of  cold  rain,  falling  on  our  upturned 
faces,  roused  us,  and  gave  i:s  a  good  excuse  for  rousing  our 
slumbering  servants,  and  once  more  taking  the  road.  It 
was  still  dark  when  the  horses  were  saddled,  our  belong- 
ings packed  up,  and  we  ready  to  start;  but  soon  day  was 
faintly  breaking,  and  the  soft,  wet  greenness  of  the  fertile 
valley  refreshed  our  tired  eyes.  In  the  pale,  cold  dawn  of 
the  wet  spring  morning  we  rode  between  a  double  row 
of  ancient  tombs,  over  a  bridge  that  spans  the  Bashli-chai, 
and  through  the  "  Syrian  Gate  "  into  the  city  of  Laodicea. 
I  had  seen  the  place  before,  and  have  seen  it  since  ;  but  one 
does  not  forget  such  a  scene  on  such  a  morning.  On  that 
morning  we  were  hurrying  to  the  railway  at  Serai-Keni,  and 
had  no  time  to  spare.  We  rode  straight  across  the  city 
and  through  the  "  Ephesian  (late  "  on  the  farther  side.  A 
grey  mist  hid  the  sky  and  enfolded  the  tops  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains.  Except  my  husband,  myself,  and  our  three 
servants,  not  a  human  being  was  in  sight ;  and,  except  the 
horses  we  rode,  not  an  animal.  The  iramp  of  hoofs,  as 
the  horses  followed  each  other  in  single  file,  seemed  only 
to  emphasise  the  pervading  silence,  which  remained  un- 
broken by  any  other  sound.  Nobody  appeared  to  have 
any  desire  to  speak.  For  my  part  my  soul  was  revelling  in 
the  "  wild  freshness  of  morning,"  in  the  loneliness,  the 
silence,  and  the  inarticulate  story  of  old  times,  told  by 
the  ruined  tombs  and  sarcophagi  that  bordered  the  road, 


the  fragments  of  pavement  here  and  there,  the  rough  path 
sunk  between  high  grassy  mounds  that  were  once  the  lofty 
walls  of  the  "  Ephesian  Gate,"  and  the  scattered  ruins  of 
the  once  great  and  magnificent  city. 

Laodicea  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  B.C.,  on  the  site  of  an  older  city,  by  the  Seleucid 
King  of  Syria,  Antiochus  II.,  and  called  after  his  wife, 
Laodice.  It  was  built  on  a  low  hill,  or  a  group  of  low  hil's, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Lycus  Valley.  A  few  miles  to  the 
south  was  Mount  Salbakos  (called  now  Baba  Dagh),  and  to 
the  south-east  was  Mount  Kadmos  (Khonas  Dagh).  The 
great  Grreco-Roman  highway  from  Ephesus,  which  lies  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  west  in  an  almost  direct  line,  passed 
through  the  city  by  the  "  P^phesian  Gate  "  on  the  western 
side,  and  the  "  Syrian  Gate  "  on  the  east.  On  the  north  side 
was  the  "  Hierapolitan  Gate,"  through  which  a  road  went 
out  over  the  plain,  across  the  River  Lycus,  to  Hierapolis, 
whose  ruins,  half  buried  by  the  white  deposit  from  the 
hot  springs  for  which  the  city  was  renowned,  gleamed  white 
as  snow,  clearly  visible  from  Laodicea  under  the  mountains 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  six  miles  away.  Two 
of  the  three  "  Gates  "  are  now  represented  by  the  hollows 
in  the  hillsides  through  which  the  roads  go  ;  but  the  roads 
are  still  used  by  caravans  and  by  people  travelling  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot  between  the  towns  of  the  district.  The 
Gumush-chai  on  the  west,  and  the  Bashlichai  on  the  east, 
two  small  streams,  flow  down  from  the  mountains  jiast  the 
old  city  to  join  the  Lycus  in  the  plain  two  miles  away. 
The  Ottoman  railway  from  Smyrna  to  Dineir  passes  at  a 
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distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  a  branch  line  to  Deni/.li 
(six  miles  distant)  runs  from  the  station  at  Gonjeli  up  the 
glen  of  the  Gumiishchai,  curving  close  round  the  base  of 
the  ancient  site.  A  little  village,  Gonjeli,  from  which  the 
railway  station  takes  its  naine,  nestles,  half  hidden  among 
trees,  against  the  side  of  the  old  city,  close  to  the  "  Hiera- 
politan  Gate."    Besides  this  village  and  the  station,  where  the 
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railway  officials  reside,  and  where  there  is  a  "  Locanda  " 
capable  of  accommodating  half  a  dozen  visitors,  there  is  no 
other  human  habitation  near,  l^odicea  itself  has  been  unin- 
habited for  centuries,  as  its  condition  plainly  shows,  except 
when  the  members  of  some  wandering  triiie,  seeking 
pasturage  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  pitch  their  black  tents 
for  a  little  while  among  the  ruins.  When  we  were  there 
last  summer,  cattle  were  feeding  in  the  grassy  bottom  of  the 
great  ami)hitheatre,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  city,  A 
sun-blackened  cowherd,  armed  with  a  sling  (like  David  when 
he  watched  his  father's  flocks),  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  them 
from  above ;  and  whenever  one  of  them  showed  a  propensity 
to  stray  l)eyond  proper  limits,  he  swung  his  sling  round  his 
head,  launched  a  stone,  and  with  wonderful  accuracy  struck 
the  ground  near  the  wanderer,  and  sent  it  scampering  back 
again. 

l-aodicea  was   founded    "as  a  garrison  and  centre  of 
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Seleucid  power,"  and  "Eski  Hissar"-the  Old  Fortress- 
.s  the  name  by  which  the  Turks  now  know  it.  Bu  in 
Rotnan  tnnes  it  quickly  developed  into  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  c.ty.     Its  central  position,  where  several  b  and, 


gathering.  Such  periodical  gatherings  brought  crowds  of 
visitors  from  the  dififerent  towns  and  villages  ;  and  crowds 
of  visitors  meant  business  and  money.  Laodicea  became  a 
great  banking  and  financial  centre,  and  the  Laodiceans  were 
proud  of  the  independence  their  wealth  brought  them. 
In  the  year  60  a.d.  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake—a fate  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  city  of  Western 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  customary,  in  such  a  case,  for  the 
injured  city  to  receive  substantial  assistance  from  the  Roman 
Emperor  to  repair  the  damage  done.  The  offer  of  such 
help  was  made  to  Laodicea,  and  was  proudly  declined. 
The  city  was  rich  and  in  need  of  nothing,  and  would  itself 
repair  the  disaster.  This  incident  is  obviously  referred  to 
in  the  message  of  Revelation  to  the  Church  in  Laodicea : 
"  Because  thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  have  gotten  riches, 
and  have  need  of  nothing;  and  knowest  not  that  thou 
art  the  wretched  one  and  miserable  and  poor  and  blind 
and  naked."  In  the  same  way  reference  is  made,  in  the 
same  tone  of  disapproval,  to  various  branches  of  trade  in 
which  the  city  excelled.  One  of  these  was  the  manufacture 
of  certain  costly  articles  of  clothing,  made  from  the  fine, 
glossy  black  wool  for  which  the  sheep  of  the  district  were 
famous.  Another  was  the  sale  (and  probably  the  manu- 
facture also)  of  a  renowned  salve  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes 
— a  complaint  common  all  over  the  East — known  by  the 
name  of  "  Phrygian  Powder." 

Laodicea  was  enjoying  the  i)rosperity  just  described 
when  the  Christian  religion  began  to  spread  through  the 
land,  and  the  Seven  Churches  came  into  existence.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  same  man  (or  men)  who  preached 
Christ  in  Colossreand  in  Hierapolis  did  so  in  Laodicea  also. 
The  three  cities  lay  in  the  same  district.  CoIosek  was 
eleven  miles  from  Laodicea  in  a  south  easterly  direction, 
Hierapolis  six  miles  north  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
plain.  Laodicea  lies  practically  between  the  other  two. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  Paul  includes  both 
Laodicea  and  Hierapolis  in  a  way  that  implies  that  the 
Christians  of  the  three  cities  were  in  frequent  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  the  inessage  of  Revelation 
was  sent,  although  the  worldly  condition  of  things  Laodicean 
was  so  satisfactory,  the  condition  of  the  Christian  Church 
seems  to  have  been  the  very  reverse.  To  none  of  the 
other  Churches  are  such  scathing  words  spcken.  And 
whereas  in  all  the  others  there  were  faithful  members  found 
in  greater  or  less  number— even  in  the  much-condemned 
Sardis  were  "  a  few  names  that  had  not  defiled  their  gar- 
ments"—in  Laodicea  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
not  a  single  one.  Worldly  prosperity  had  apparently  made 
them  one  and  all  indifferent  to  their  religion.  For  it  is 
indifference  they  are  accused  of,  not  flagrant  sin,  as  was  the 
case  with  some  of  the  others;  but  that  seems  to  make 
their  condition  all  the  more  hopeless. 

They  h.i(l  ihoir  time  for  work  and  prayer, 
For  hojie  .iikI  help,   hut  used  them  not  ; 

Or  if  they  dreamed  that  such  things  were, 
Half  remembered  and  half  forgot. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Laodicea. 
Perhaps  those  lukewarm  Laodiceans  took  warning  from  the 
message  and  mended  their  ways  ;  for  we  hear  that  "  Sagaris, 
a  bishop  of  Laodicea,  died  a  martyr  about  the  year  1 66  "  '■ 
and  throughout  Christian  times  the  city  was  the  leading 
bishopric  of  Phrygia.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  glory 
of  the  great  city  departed,  its  prosperity  decayed,  and 
Denizh,  which,  under  another  name,  had  been  the  chief 
town  of  the  district,  before  the  brilliancy  of  the  newer  city 
eclipsed   its   light,   once   more   assumed   its   old  position. 
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Denizli,  whose  name  means  "  Full  of  Waters,"  is  a  large 
and  thriving  Turkish  town.  It  is  about  six  miles  distant 
from  Eski  Hissar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Baba  Dagh— the 
"  Father  Mountain  " — from  whose  innumerable  springs  flow 
the  bountiful  waters  that  give  it  its  name.  The  first  time 
I  entered  1  )eniz!i  was  late  one  evening  .some  twenty  years 
ago.  We  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town  as  night  was 
falling ;  we  seemed  to  ride  into  a  mass  of  dark  green 
shadow,  and  immediately  the  darkness  closed  around  us, 
and  we  could  see  nothing  more.  But  all  al)out  us,  far 
and  near,  sounded  the  voices  of  many  waters— rippling, 
gurgling,  whispering,  rushing— till  we  seemed  to  be  riding 
through  a  land  enchanted,  and  we  dropped  the  bridles 
on  the  horses'  necks  and  let  tliem  find  their  own  way  into 
the  town.  They  did  it  quite  successfully  ;  and  at  last  in 
the  darkness  before  us  we  perceived  the  glimmer  of  a  light, 
and  soon  after  found  ourselves  at  the  open  door  of  a  dirty 
and  unromantic  Greek  cafe,  occupied  by  two  or  three 
unattractive-looking  men. 

There  has  been  no  scientific  excavation  at  Laodicea ; 
hut  the  inhabitants  of  Denizli  look  upon  it  as  a  convenient 
quarry  for  building  material,  and  many  of  its  stones  have 
found  a  place  in  the  house-walls  of  the  Turkish  town. 
Much  of  the  ancient  city  has  never  been  covered,  but 
lies  exposed  to  the  light  of  day.  There  is  no  decaying 
acropolis  gradually  washed  down  by  rain,  as  at  Sardis,  to 
hide  the  ruins  ;  and  although  the  age  of  none  reaches  back 
further  than  the  Roman  period,  they  are  full  of  interest 
for  the  ordiriary,  simple-minded  visitor,  whatever  the  learned 
archneologist  may  think  of  them. 

If  the  visitors  who  thronged  to  Laodicea  in  its  palmy 
days  desired  to  be  amused — and  that  sort  of  people  generally 
do— facilities  were  evidently  afforded  them.  The  great 
amphitheatre  must  have  been  capable  of  seating  thirty  or 


forty  thousand  people  ;  and,  besides  the  amphitheatre,  there 
are  still  to  be  seen  two  theatres  in  other  parts  of  the  town, 
and  a  music  hall,  or— to  call  it  by  its  classic  name — an 
odeum.  And  who  can  say  how  many  more  places  of 
amusement  there  may  have  been  whose  remains  are  not 
now  discernible?  But  there  are  innumerable  other 
remains  also,  from  which  some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
what  manner  of  man  the  Laodicean  was.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
water-pipes,  showing  how  the  water,  carried  from  the 
mountains  by  aqueducts,  was  distributed  over  the  city. 
Near  tliis  are  extensive  ruins  that  .ire  probably  those  of 
public  baths.  On  the  western  side  of  the  hill  are  the 
remains  of  three  fine  arches,  half  buried  in  tumbled  masses 
of  debris,  that  formed  part  of  the  "  Ephesian  Gate  " ;  and 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  a  great 
church.  But  these  are  only  a  few,  distinguishable  amid 
the  chaos  of  scattered  or  half-buried  ruins.  The  whole 
site  is  overgrown  by  a  very  evil-smelling  herb,  whose  odour 
seems   to  be  intensified  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

When  and  how  the  final  destruction  of  Laodicea 
occurred  is  not  known.  Probably  Tamerlane  had  a  hand 
in  the  affair  ;  and  what  that  mighty  raider  left  undone  the 
ever-recurring  earthquakes  would  complete.  Only  about 
two  years  ago  a  terrible  earthquake  occurred,  doing 
enormous  damage  over  a  wide  area,  in  which  many 
towns  suffered  severely.  The  station  at  Gonjeli  and  the 
hotel  were  destroyed,  but  were,  of  course,  immediately 
rebuilt  by  the  railway  company.  Perhaps  the  di.saster 
had  had  a  deleterious  -effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  hotel- 
keeper,  for,  like  the  father  of  bonny  Jeanie  Gray,  he 
"looked  baith  sour  an'  sad."  He,  however,  provides  his 
guests  with  what  the  guide-books  call  "fair"  entertainment. 
Visitors   ought   not   to   ask    for   the    bill,    but   should    p.iy 
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RUINS   ABOVE  THE  AMPHITHEATRE  (WATERWORKS   ON 
THE  LEFT) 

according  to  the  "tariff"  stated  on  a  card  which  is  exposed, 
not  too  conspicuously,  on  the  dining-room  wail. 

After  the  earthquake  the  Turkish  Government  instituted 
a  new  customs  duty  at  Smyrna,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  be  applied  to  relieve  the  distress  that  followed.  The 
tax  has  been  paid  (and  is  probably  being  paid  still),  but 
as  yet  the  Government  has  not  remitted  any  of  the  funds 
to  the  sufferers.  While  we  were  in  Asia  Minor  last  year, 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  contributed  by  Greeks  in 
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THE  AMPHITHEATRE 

Greece  and  elsewhere  to  rebuild  the  Greek  schools  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake,  had  just  been  forwarded  to  a  European 
gentleman  resident  at  Seraikeui — one  of  the  towns  that 
had  suffered  most  severely — for  distribution  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  subscribed,  the  sub- 
scribers themselves  having  made  the  condition  that  it 
should  not  get  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek  priests,  who, 
no  doubt,  considered  that  they  were  the  proper  persons 
to  expend  it. 


Diggings  in  the  Old  Mine 

BY  DR.  JOSEPH  PARKER 


Then  he  that  had  received  the  five  talents  ivent  and  traded 
with  the  same,  and  made  them  other  five  talents.  And  like- 
wise he  that  had  received  two,  he  also  made  other  tivo. — 
Matt.  xxv.  16,  17. 

Here  is  the  putting  of  talents  to  use — the  honest.  Simple, 
righteous  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  life.  There  is 
a  discontent  that  is  righteous,  as  well  as  a  discontent  that 
is  profane.  There  is  a  restlessness  which  means  rebellion 
and  distrust  and  suspicion;  and  there  is  a  restlessness  which 
means  anxiety  to  do  the  right,  to  do  the  best,  to  make 
the  utmost  of  every  passing  gleam  of  light,  and  to  fill  up 
every  hour  with  some  noble  deed.  How  is  it  with  our- 
selves ?  If  a  man  shall  take  his  talents  and  rest  upon 
them,  he  will  lose  them  little  by  little.  In  ten  years  the 
indolent  man  exhausts  himself.  However  brilliant  the 
endowments  with  which  he  began  life,  if  he  do  not  use 
them,  put  them  out,  and  make  the  best  of  them  by  fair 
schooling  and  discipline,  they  will  fall  into  decay ;  and 
he  who  began  life  as  a  king  will  go  out  of  it  as  a  beggar  ! 
Activity  multiplies  power.  He  who  would  be  strong  must 
use  his  strength.  He  who  would  have  much  must  give 
much.  He  who  would  enrich  himself  must  seem  to 
undergo  a  process  of  impoverishment.  "  Thou  fool,  that 
Avhich  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die."  We 
must  understand  this  law  of  putting  things  out  from  us, 
losing  sight  of  them  for  a  time,  that  they,  working  in 
harmony  with  the  divine  law  and  administration  of  things, 
may  come  back  to  us  more  golden,  more  precious  than 
•when  we  parted  with  them.  He  will  get  most  good  who 
does  most  good.  He  will  be  the  ablest  man  who  every 
day  puts  out  his  ability  to  some  good  use.  He  will  be 
the  powerful  preacher,  in  the  long  run,  who  makes  every 
appearance  a  great  occasion ;  not  he  who  says,  "  This 
occasion  is  not  worthy  of  me,"  but  he  who  will  spend 
himself  on  one  man,  knowing  that  one  soul  saved  from 
death  is  honour  enough  with  which  to  crown  the  most 
industrious  and  beneficent  lifetime. 


But  he  that  had  received  one  went  and  dug  in  the  earth, 
and  hid  his  lord's  money. — Matt.  xxv.  18. 

The  ground  which  received  the  one  talent  would  also 
have  received  the  five.  There  is  room  enough  on  earth 
to  find  graves  for  the  finest  abilities  and  the  noblest  powers. 
Every  man  can  be  his  own  sexton.  You  can  easily  find 
spades  enough  to  dig  a  grave  for  your  talents  and  abilities, 
your  money  and  your  time,  and  all  the  forces  of  your  life. 
But  understand  that  in  burying  your  talent,  you  are  burying 
yourself;  in  burying  aught  that  God  has  given  you,  you 
are  burying  part  of  your  very  life.  There  is  a  burial  that 
has  no  resurrection.  There  is  a  burial  as  well  as  a  sowing. 
We  sow  seed ;  we  may  bury  it,  if  we  please,  so  that  it  never 
can  reappear.  How  is  it  with  ourselves .'  For  this  is  a 
subject  which  comes  back  upon  us,  again  and  again,  with 
severe  and  poignant  enquiry.  Had  you  but  one  talent 
with  which  to  begin  life?  That  is  a  reason  why  you  should 
have  been  more  industrious,  if  possible.  The  man  who 
has  five  talents  may,  we  imagine,  sometimes  take  a  little 
rest ;  he  may  say,  "  I  can  afford  to  stand  still,  to  wait." 
But  he  who  has  only  one  talent,  should  he  not  be  more 
painstaking  and  more  industrious,  knowing  that,  having 
only  one  lamp,  if  that  light  should  go  out  he  would  be 
left  in  darkness  ?  Let  no  man  despair ;  however  feeble  his 
power,  it  can  be  used.  There  is  not  a  single  individual  who 
cannot  contribute  something  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
enjoyment  and  progress.  It  may  be  very  little,  but  the 
universe  is  made  up  of  atoms.  Our  influence  may  be  very 
small,  yet  when  it  is  absent  there  is  something  wanting  to  the 
completeness  of  human  enjoyment.  Have  we  many  talents  ? 
Ixt  us  be  humble,  self-controlled,  reverent,  knowing  that  we 
owe  these  great  possessions  to  the  Sovereign  Lord,  the  King 
of  heaven  and  of  earth  1  Have  we  only  one  talent  ?  We 
are  not  responsible  for  the  number.  It  was  God's  gift ;  He 
did  not  give  us  more.  Blame  the  Almighty,  if  you  are 
disposed  to  censure,  but  withhold  your  reproaches  from  the 
individual  who  is  entrusted  with  but  a  solitary  gift. 
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The    Prodigal    Son 

Notes  of  Sabbath  Evening  Lecture  in   United  Free  St.   George's,  Edinburgh 
BY   REV.   ALEXANDER   WHYTE.   D.D. 


A  CERTAIN  man  had  two  sons.  And  the  younger 
of  them  said  to  his  father  :  "  Father,  give  me  the 
portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me."  And  he  divided  unto 
them  his  living.  And  not  many  days  after  the  younger 
son  gathered  all  together,  and  took  his  journey  into  a  far 
country,  and  there  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living. 
The  countiy-bred  boy  had  been  told  stealthy  and  seductive 
stories  about  the  delights  of  city  life.  "A  young  man  with 
a  little  money,"  he  had  been  told,  "  can  command  anything 
he  likes  in  the  great  city.  A  young  man  who  has  never 
been  from  home  can  have  no  idea  of  the  pleasures  that  are 
provided  in  the  city  for  young  men  whose  fathers  have 
money.  The  games,  the  shows,  the  theatres,  the  circuses, 
the  feasts,  the  dances,  the  freedom  of  all  kinds ;  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  that  a  young  man's  heart  can  desire  that 
is  not  open  to  him  who  brings  some  money  to  the  city 
with  him."  All  these  intoxications  were  poured  into  this 
young  man's  imagination,  and  he  was  but  a  too  good  pupil 
to  such  instructions. 

How  long  will  my  father  live  ?  he  began  to  ask.  How 
long  will  that  old  man  continue  to  stand  in  my  way  ?  It 
is  not  reasonable  that  a  young  man  should  be  kept  so  long 
out  of  what  realiy  belongs  to  him.  It  is  not  fair  to  treat 
a  grown-up  man  as  if  he  were  still  a  child.  "  Father,  give 
me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me."  It  was  a 
heartless  speech.  But  secret  visions  of  sin  like  his  secret 
visions  will  soon  harden  the  tenderest  heart  in  the  world. 
Cogitatio  et  imaginatio,  according  to  A'Kempis,  are  the  two 
first  steps  of  a  young  man's  heart  on  its  way  down  to  the 
pit.  Keep  a  young  man's  thoughts  and  imaginations  clean, 
and  he  is  safe,  and  will  be  a  good  son.  But  once  pollute 
by  bad  books  or  bad  companionships  a  young  man's  mind 
and  imagination,  and  nothing  in  this  world  will  hold  that 
young  man  back  from  perdition. 

And  not  many  days  after  the  younger  son  gathered  all 
together,  and  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country,  and  there 
wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living.  Let  one  who 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  that  far  country  describe  it.  "A 
darkened  heart  is  the  far  country.  For  it  is  not  by  our 
feet,  but  by  our  affections,  that  we  either  leave  Thee  or 
return  to  Thee.  Nor  did  that  younger  son  look  out  for 
chariots,  or  ships,  or  fly  with  visible  wings,  that  he  might 
go  to  the  far  country.  Unclean  affections,  and  a  God- 
abandoned  heart,  that  is  the  far  country.  This  was  the 
world  at  whose  gate  I  lay  in  imagination,  while  yet  a  boy ; 
and  this  was  the  abyss  of  my  vileness  when  I  was  cast 
away  from  before  Thine  eyes.  Who  was  so  vile  before 
Thee  as  I  was  ?  I  was  vile  even  to  myself"  As  Asaph 
also  has  it :  "  So  foolish  was  I,  and  ignorant :  I  was  as  a 
beast  before  Thee  .  .  .  For,  lo,  they  that  are  far  from  Thee 
shall  perish :  Thou  hast  destroyed  them  that  go  a  whoring 
from  Thee." 

And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty 
famine  in  that  land;  and  he  began  to  be 
mighty  famine"  is  perfect  English.  It 
great  strokes  of  translation  that  sometimes  surpass  the 
original.  "  A  mighty  famine  "  puts  a  perfect  picture  of  that 
far  country  before  us.  The  weeping  prophet  expands  the 
powerful  word  in  this  way.  "  The  land  mourneth,  and 
the  gates  thereof  languish ;  they  are  black  to  the  ground  • 
the  cry  of  the  city  has  gone  up.  All  their  nobles  have  sent 
their  little  ones  to  the  waters :  they  came  to  the  pits  and 


m  want.     "A 
is  one  of  those 


found  no  water :  they  returned  with  their  vessels  empty  r 
they  were  ashamed  and  confounded,  and  covered  their 
heads.  Because  the  ground  is  chapt,  for  there  was  no  rair* 
in  the  earth,  the  ploughmen  were  ashamed ;  they  covered 
their  heads.  Yea,  the  hind  also  calved  in  the  field,  and 
forsook  it,  because  there  was  no  grass.  And  the  wild  asses 
did  stand  in  the  high  places ;  they  snuffed  up  the  wind  like 
dragons :  their  eyes  did  fail,  because  there  was  no  grass." 
What  chance,  then,  had  a  prodigal  son  who  had  already 
wasted  all  his  substance  with  riotous  living?  What  hope 
was  there  for  him  ?  If  the  very  nobles  so  suffered,  such 
was  the  might  of  the  famine,  what  could  a  penniless 
spendthrift  do  ?  Till,  covered  with  rags,  and  with  all  his 
bones  staring  till  they  could  be  counted,  he  threw  himself 
upon  a  citizen  of  that  country,  and  said  :  "  Only  give  me 
one  crust  of  bread  and  water,  and  I  will  do  anything  you 
like  to  command  me.  I  have  a  father  at  home,  but  that 
is  far  away.  Oh,  for  my  father's  sake,  and  he  will  repay 
you,  give  me  something  to  eat ! "  And  he  sent  him  into  his 
fields  to  feed  swine.  "  Did  I  see  a  boy  of  good  make  and 
mind,  with  the  tokens  on  him  of  a  refined  nature,  cast  upon 
the  world  without  provision,  unable  to  say  whence  he  came, 
or  who  were  his  family  connections,  I  should  conclude 
there  was  some  secret  connected  with  his  history,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  whom,  from  one  cause  or  another,  his  parents 
were  ashamed."  Such  is  Dr.  Newman's  picture  of  the 
human  race,  as  it  is  fallen  away  from  God,  and  gone  into 
a  far  country. 

"  And  when  he  came  to  himself." — Underline  these 
words.  Print  these  words  in  capitals.  Engrave  these 
words  in  letters  of  gold.  For,  up  till  now,  sin  has 
abounded,  but  henceforth  grace  is  much  more  to  abound. 
And,  already,  the  abounding  grace  that  the  prodigal  son 
is  so  soon  to  be  met  with,  is  beginning  to  drop  from  His 
lips  who  here  tells  the  prodigal's  sad  story.  Look  at  the 
beautiful  way  in  which  the  terrible  truth  is  softened  in 
the  telling.  Every  word  is  so  tenderly  and  so  apologetically 
chosen.  "  He  came  to  himself,"  you  say.  You  do  not 
upbraid  a  son  of  yours  when  he  is  brought  home  to  you  safe 
and  sound  from  the  asylum.  Whatever  he  may  have  said 
or  done  during  his  illness  there,  you  refuse  to  listen  to  it. 
You  say :  My  poor  possessed  child  !  You  say :  My  son 
at  that  time  was  not  responsible.  And  you  shut  your  ears 
to  all  the  heartless  tales  they  tell  about  what  he  said  and 
what  he  did  when  he  was  still  beside  himself.  You  rebuke 
his  cruel  accusers.  You  tell  them  that  nobody  reckons  to 
a  recovered  man  the  things  that  would  be  reckoned  and 
punished  to  an  entirely  sound-minded  man.  These  grace- 
chosen  words,  "  When  he  came  to  himself,"  already  prepare 
us  for  the  speedy  return  and  complete  restoration  of  this 
unhappy  son,  whose  infirmity  and  affliction,  raiher  than  his 
sin  and  guilt,  is  the  subject  of  his  history  as  it  is  here 
told  to  us. 

"  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw 
him."  And  we  see  him.  Our  Lord  sees  him,  and  He 
makes  us  see  him.  Look  at  him  !  Look  how  he  runs  ! 
He  runs  like  a  man  running  for  his  life.  He  forgets  his 
bleeding  feet  and  his  hungry  belly.  He  outstrips  every- 
body on  the  same  road.  He  runs  as  he  never  ran  before. 
But  when  he  comes  to  the  first  sight  of  his  father's  house, 
his  strength  suddenly  fails  him.  He  stands  still;  he 
sinks  down  ;  he  beats   his  breast.     He  cries   out   as  with 
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an  intolerable  pain,  till  the  passers-by  hasten  on  in  fear. 
"  The  man  is  possessed,"  one  says  to  him.  "  How  long 
wilt  thou  be  drunken  ?  "  another  says.  But  he  sees  them 
not.  He  hears  them  not.  The  only  thing  he  sees  is  his 
father's  house  through  his  tears  and  his  sobs.  And  all  that 
any  of  the  people  in  the  fields  or  on  the  road  could  make 
out  from  him  was  always  this  :  "  Against  thee,  thee  only, 
have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight ! " 

.And  then,  all  this  long  far-country  time,  his  father's 
grey  hairs  were  being  brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  His  father  had  never  been  the  same  man  since  that 
evil  day  when  his  son  had  left  his  father's  door  without 
kissing  his  father.  He  had,  ever  since  that  day,  gone  up 
and  down  his  house,  a  broken-hearted  man.  His  very 
reapers  had  wept  for  him  as  they  saw  him  walking  up  and 
down  alone  in  his  harvest  fields.  Every  night  also  he  sat 
and  looked  out  of  his  window  till  the  darkness  fell  again  on 
all  the  land.  And  all  through  the  darkness  he  listened  all 
night  for  a  footstep  that  never  came.  But,  at  last,  that  is 
none  other  than  my  long-lost  son  !  And  when  he  was  yet 
a  long  way  off  his  father  .saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and 
ran  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

(i)  And  now,  among  many  other  things,  our  Lord,  I 
feel  sure,  would  have  us  learn  from  this  history  such  things 
as  this :  The  unspeakable  evil  of  a  mind  early  stained  with 
the  images  of  sensual  sin.  This  young  man  was  at  one 
time  as  innocent  of  this  sin,  and  was  as  loyal  to  his  father 
and  mother,  as  are  any  of  your  sons  or  mine.  But  on  a 
fatal  day  some  bad  man  told  him  a  bad  story.  Some  one 
whispered  to  his  heart  some  of  the  evil  secrets  of  Satan's 
kingdom.  And  then,  as  the  Imitation  has  it,  there  was 
first  the  sinful  knowledge,  and  then  there  arose  out  of  that 
a  sinful  imagination,  a  picture  of  the  sin,  and  then  the 
young  sinner's  heart  took  a  secret  delight  in  the  knowledge 
and  the  vision,  and  then  he  sought  for  an  opportunity,  and 
the  opportunity  soon  came.  A  bad  companion  will  do  it. 
A  bad  book  will  do  it.  A  bad  picture  will  do  it.  The  very 
classics  themselves  will  .sometimes  do  it.  It  is  being  done 
every  day  in  our  bothies,  and  in  our  workshops,  and  in  our 
schools,  and  in  our  colleges.  A  bad  story  will  do  it.  A 
bad  song  will  do  it.  A  bad  jest  will  do  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  the  very  air  that  all  our  sons  breathe.  It  is  in  the  very 
bread  they  eat.  It  is  in  the  very  water  they  drink.  They 
cannot  be  in  this  world  and  clean  escape  it.  For  myself, 
one  of  the  saintliest  men  I  ever  knew  once  told  me  certain 
evil  things,  just  out  of  the  evil  fulness  of  his  heart,  when  I 
was  not  asking  for  them.  Evil  things  that  I  would  not  have 
known  to  this  day  but  for  that  conversation.  Supply  me 
with  a  knife  deep  enough  and  sharp  enough  to  cut  that 
corrupt  spot  out  of  my  memory,  and  I  will,  from  this 
moment,  cast  it  out  on  the  dunghill  of  the  devil  for  ever. 
As  we  had,  at  last,  to  cut  off  and  cast  him.  It  was  some 
one  like  my  early  friend  who  polluted  that  young  man's 
ynagination  till  nothing  could  keep  him  back  from  becoming 
the  prodigal  son  of  whom  our  Lord  here  tells  us  all  these 
things  for  our  warning  and  for  our  rebuke. 

(2)  The  very  finest  point  in  all  this  history  is  this : 
"  When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and 
had  compa.ssion  on  him."  And  there  is  nothing  more  true 
in  our  own  history  than  just  this,  and  nothing  more  blessed 
for  us  to  be  told  than  just  this :  that  our  Father  also  sees  us 
when  we  are  yet  a  great  way  off  from  Him,  and  has  com- 
passion on  us.  When  we  are  just  beginning  to  remember 
that  we  have  a  Father ;  when  we  are  just  beginning  to 
repent  toward  Him ;  when  we  are  just  beginning  to  pray 
to  Him ;  when  we  are  just  beginning  to  believe  on  Him, 
and  on  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour;  when  we  are 


still  at  the  very  first  beginning  of  a  penitent,  returning, 
obedient,  pure,  and  godly  life  ;  aye,  when  we  are  yet  a  great 
way  off  from  all  these  things,  our  Father  sees  us,  and  has 
compassion  on  us,  and  comes  to  meet  us.  I  do  not  know 
a  sweeter  or  more  con.soling  scripture  anywhere  than  just 
this  :  "  When  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off."  For,  what 
grace  is  in  that !  What  encouragement,  what  hope,  what 
comfort,  what  life  from  the  dead  is  in  that !  Blessed  be 
the  lips  that  told  this  old  story,  and  added  to  it  these  words 
of  gold — "  a  great  way  off." 

(3)  And  then,  to  sum  up.  This  whole  history,  in  every 
syllable  of  it,  has  its  exact  and  complete  fulfilment  in 
ourselves  every  day.  A  prince  of  scripture  exposition 
holds  it  to  be  doubtful  whether  our  Lord  intends  under 
this  history  to  set  forth  the  first  conversion  of  a  great 
sinner,  or  the  repeated  restorations  of  a  great  backslider. 
But  the  truth  is,  our  Lord  intends  to  set  forth  both — and 
much  more  than  both.  For  not  one,  nor  Iwo,  nor  three, 
but  all  the  steps  and  all  the  stages  of  sin  and  salvation 
in  the  soul  of  man,  are  most  impressively  and  most 
unmistakably  set  before  us  in  this  masterpiece  of  our 
Master.  From  the  temptation  and  fall  of  Adam,  on  to 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb — all  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  God,  and  all  the  experiences  of  the  individual 
sinner  and  saint,  are  to  be  found  set  forth  in  this  most 
wonderful  of  all  our  Lord's  histories.  John  Howe  warns  us 
that  we  must  not  think  it  strange  if  all  the  requisites  to  our 
salvation  are  not  to  be  found  together  in  any  single  passage 
of  Holy  .Scripture.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  take  it 
upon  me  to  say  that  all  the  incidents  and  all  the  ex[)eriences 
of  this  evangelical  history  are  to  be  found  together  in  every 
soul  of  man  who  is  under  a  full  and  perfect  salvation.  In 
a  history  like  this,  all  that  the  prodigal  son  came  through, 
from  first  to  last,  must  of  necessity  be  set  forth  in  so  many 
successive  steps  and  stages :  the  one  step  and  stage  follow- 
ing on  the  other.  But  that  is  not  at  all  the  case  in  the 
actual  life  of  sin  and  grace  in  the  soul.  The  soul  is  such 
that  it  is  passing  through  all  the  steps  and  all  the  stages  of 
sin  and  salvation  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Some  of  the 
steps  and  stages  of  sin  and  salvation  may  be  more  present 
and  more  pressing  at  one  time  than  at  another  time,  but 
they  are  all  somewhere  or  other  within  the  soul,  and  are 
ready  to  spring  up  in  it.  We  speak  in  our  superficial  way 
about  the  apostle  Paul  being  for  ever  out  of  the  seventh 
of  the  Romans  and  for  ever  into  the  eighth.  But  Paul 
never  spoke  in  that  shallow  fashion  about  himself  And  he 
could  not ;  for  both  chapters  were  fulfilling  themselves 
within  their  profound  author  sometimes  at  one  and  the 
|ame  moment.  Sometimes  the  old  man  was  uppermost 
in  Paul,  and  sometimes  the  new  man ;  sometimes  the 
flesh,  and  sometimes  the  spirit ;  sometimes  the  law  and 
sin  and  death  had  Paul  under  their  feet;  and  sometimes 
he  was  more  than  a  conqueror  over  all  the  three.  But  all 
the  time,  all  the  three,  with  the  life  of  grace  also,  were 
within  Paul,  and  every  page  he  writes,  and  every  sermon  he 
preaches,  shows  it.  And  so  is  it  with  ourselves,  so  far  as 
this  history,  and  as  Paul's  history,  is  our  history.  For,  like 
the  prodigal's  son,  we  are  always  having  lewd  stories  told  us 
about  the  far  country.  We  are  always  dreaming  of  being 
at  liberty  to  do  as  we  like.  We  are  always  receiving  our 
portion  of  goods,  and  we  are  always  wasting  our  substance. 
We  are  always  trying  in  vain  to  fill  our  belly  with  the  husks 
that  the  swine  do  eat ;  and  we  are  always  arising  and 
returning  to  our  Father's  house.  In  endless  ways  every 
stage  of  the  prodigal's  experience,  both  before  he  came 
to  himself,  and  after  it,  is  all  to  be  found  in  the  experience 
of  every  truly  gracious  heart. 
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A  Cherry  Tree 

BY  AMY   LE  FEUVRE 


CHAPTER   XII 
In    a    Farmhouse 

THE  boys  and  Bonnie  were  convalescent.  Mrs.  Burton 
came  out  of  the  sick-room,  and  suggested  to  the  Colonel 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  a  farmhouse  not  very  far  away  to 
regain  their  strength,  whilst  their  rooms  were  being  cleaned 
and  repapered.  She  knew  the  people  who  kept  the  farm,  and 
Colonel  St.  Leger  willingly  agreed.  But  she  had  hardly  made 
the  necessar)'  arrangements  for  the  move  before  Mr.  Hastings 
collapsed.  He  had  been  indefatigable  in  nursing  the  boys,  and 
had  by  this  time  thought  he  was  quite  free  from  infection  ;  but 
the  doctor  came  and  told  him  he  had  caught  the  fe\er. 
Colonel  St.  Leger  was  worried  at  once. 

"  Who  is  to  go  with  the  boys  ?  Hastings  sees  to  everything. 
It  is  really  most  unfortunate." 

"  Will  you  not  go  yourself,  Colonel  ? "  said  Mrs.  Burton. 
"  Your  man  would  make  you  comfortable  there,  and  the  doctor 
thinks  it  would  be  quite  safe  for  Cherry  to  join  you  in  a  fortnight's 
time.  The  children  would  be  very  good,  and  Mrs.  Watkins,  the 
farmer's  wife,  would  look  after  them." 

The  Colonel  fumed  and  grumbled,  and  begged  Mrs.  Burton 
to  accompany  them.     This  she  said  she  could  not  do. 

"  I  will  nurse  Mr.  Hastings  through  the  worst.  He  seems 
to  have  no  friends,  poor  young  fellow  !  and  I  could  not  leave 
him  ;  but  directly  I  am  off  duty  here  I  must  return  to  my 
husband." 

So  at  last  the  Colonel  said  he  would  go.  Poor  Cherry 
watched  the  departure  through  the  window  ;  and  though  not 
allowed  to  go  near  Bonnie  and  the  boys,  she  was  able  to  talk  to 
them  as  they  stood  outside  watching  their  luggage  being  piled 
on  the  cab.  Bonnie  looked  very  small  and  white,  and  was 
enveloped  in  wraps  ;  the  boys  seemed  much  the  same,  but 
without  their  usual  colour.  They  all  waved  their  hands  to 
Cherry. 

"  You're  coming  in  a  fortnight  !  "  they  cried. 

Colonel  St.  Leger  stooped  to  kiss  his  little  daughter. 

"  Goff  must  try  to  manage  us  all  till  you  can  come  and 
help  him,"  he  said  cheerily.  "  In  ten  days'  time  we  shall 
expect  you." 

That  fortnight  seemed  the  longest  that  Cherry  had  ever 
spent.  She  turned  to  Abercrombie  for  comfort,  and  many  were 
the  long  theological  discussions  they  held  together  in  the  sunny 
garden.     Fruit-bearing,  of  course,  was  their  chief  topic. 

"  How  shall  ye  ken  ye  are  fruit-bearin',  lassie  ?  Ay,  if  ye  be 
called  an'  chosen  by  th'  Almighty,  if  the  Speerit  be  abidin'  in  ye, 
then  the  fruits  of  the  Speerit  will  show  their  ain  selves  !  " 

"  But  how  shall  I  know  I  have  the  Spirit  ? "  Cherry  would 
ask  anxiously. 

Abercrombie's  information  on  this  point  was  vague  and 
unsatisfactory.  He  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  elect  and  the 
predestined,  and  Cherry  tried  to  understand,  and  could  not,  and 
was  depressed  in  consequence. 

At  last  the  fortnight  came  to  an  end,  and  Nettie  was  busy 
packing  her  box  to  join  the  others  at  the  farmhouse. 

Cherry  came  round  the  garden  for  the  last  time,  and 
Abercrombie  found  her  standing  by  her  little  tree  with  a  grave 
face.     She  turned  at  his  approach. 

"A.B.C.,  I've  been  thinking.  Have  vou  done  what  the 
gardener  did  to  the  fig  tree  in  the  Bible  ?  You  never  seem  to 
do  anything  to  my  little  tree." 

Na,"  said  Abercrombie,  rubbing  his  head  and  looking  at  it 
critically,  "  I  canna  say  I  ever  have.  'Tis  a  sad  peety  it  be  so 
unfruitful." 

"  But  won't  you  dig  it  about,  and  try  to  make  it  have  cherries 
next  year.'  Why  shouldn't  it  ?  It  isn't  a  dead  tree.  I  do  want 
It  to  have  fruit  so  much." 

Her  tone  was  pathetic.  The  old  gardener  took  a  branch  in 
his  hand  and  looked  at  it  ;  then  he  bent  down  and  touched  the 
soil  with  his  fingers. 

"  Weel,  missie,  I  wull  not  say  it  be  past  carin'  for.  An'  1  wull 
dig  aboot  It  a  bit  an'  pit  some  reechcr  soil.     We  wull  see  nex' 


year  what  it  comes  to.  1  am  thinkin'  it  may  not  have  ovver 
much  sun  aboot  it.  An'  I  wull  be  loppin'  a  few  branches  from 
that  beech,  an'  then  when  the  sunlicht  jist  streams  on  the  puir 
crittur,  happen  'twill  blossom  in  the  springtide  1  " 

"  Oh,  thank  you  1  "  said  Cherry  gratefully.  "  1  should  be  so 
pleased  if  it  had  cherries  next  year!" 

Then  she  put  her  little  hand  into  the  gardener's  brown,  hard- 
working one. 

"Good-bye,  .'\.B.C.  ;  I'm  so  glad  to  be  going  away.  And 
we'll  all  come  back  together.     Won't  that  be  nice  ?  " 

"  We  wull  pray  that  ye  may,"  said  Abercrombie,  shaking  his 
head  ;  "  but  I  doot  the  master's  wisdom  in  takin'  that  gowk  to 
look  after  ye  all.  He  hath  no  stabeelityo'  purpose,  an'  his  kind 
are  verra  onreliable  !  " 

"Shall  I  give  your  love  to  Gofif?"  asked  Cherry,  a  little 
mischievously. 

"  I  bear  him  no  ill,"  said  Abercrombie,  turning  away.  "  I 
fain  would  see  him  steady  doon,  an'  be  not  so  ready  wi'  fools' 
laughter  !" 

Nettie  was  to  go  with  Cherry  to  the  farm.  Mrs.  Tipkins 
saw  them  off  at  the  station  with  many  injunctions,  and  when 
they  set  off  Nettie's  face  was  grave  with  anxious  care.  But 
Cherry  was  in  wild  spirits.  Her  term  of  imprisonment  was 
over.  She  felt  like  a  wild  bird  set  free  from  a  cage.  It  was  not 
a  long  journey,  and  when  they  arrived  at  their  destination  Mr. 
Watkins  was  awaiting  them  in  his  spring-cart,  and  Stacy  was  by 
his  side." 

The  brother  and  sister  greeted  each  other  affectionately. 
Stacy,  as  usual,  had  plenty  to  say.  Directly  they  drove  off  he 
began  : 

"  It's  stunning  here,  Cherry.  The  apples  are  all  getting 
ripe,  and  the  orchard  is  full  of  them,  and  father  is  taking  to 
fishing.  There  is  a  splendid  trout  stream  two  fields  off,  and  he 
is  out  all  day,  and  yesterday  Goff  took  his  dinner  to  him,  and  we 
carried  ours,  and  we  had  it  by  the  river.  And  I  have  borrowed 
a  rod  from  Mr.  Watkins,  and  I'm  going  to  fish  to-morrow. 
And  Mrs.  Watkins  makes  ripping  hot  plum-cakes.  She  sends 
them  in  hot,  too  ;  she's  a  brick  !  There's  a  huge  mastiff  called 
'  Sawdust.'  Mrs.  Watkins  said  the  first  time  she  saw  him  he 
came  rolling  up  to  her,  a  little  blind  puppy  covered  with  sawdust, 
and  the  name  has  stuck  to  him.  He  is  awfully  fond  of  me,  and 
Phil  and  I  have  been  making  a  little  cart  on  wheels.  It's 
a  box,  you  know,  but  big  enough  for  Bonnie  to  sit  in,  and 
we're  going  to  teach  Sawdust  to  draw  it.  He  is  such  fun  ! 
And,  do  you  know,  the  corn  is  going  to  be  cut  next  week,  and 
there's  going  to  be  a  big  harvest  supper,  and  we're  all  asked  1 " 

He  paused  for  breath.  Cherry  felt  she  had  come  into  a 
land  of  delight. 

"  We  shall  have  no  lessons,"  she  said.  "  What  long  holidays 
it  will  be  !  " 

"  How  is  old  Hastings  ?  Poor  chap  !  he  was  awfully  good 
to  us.  I  was  beastly  when  I  was  ill.  I  threw  a  book  at  his 
head  one  day,  and  he  never  got  waxy  ! " 

"  He  is  better.  Mrs.  Burton  is  nursing  him,  and  she  told 
me  to  tell  you  to  write  some  letters  to  him  to  amuse  him." 

"  He'll  be  looking  at  the  spelling.  I'll  tell  Phil  to.  He  is 
busy  in  the  barn  this  afternoon,  trying  to  make  a  machine  to 
shell  beans  and  peas,  and  Bonnie  is  playing  with  two  goats 
in  the  orchard.  One  is  a  black  one  with  a  white  beard,  called 
'  Sambo,'  and  the  other  is  a  white  one,  called  '  Susy.'  Here  we 
are  !     I'll  jump  down  and  open  the  gate." 

He  was  out  of  the  cart  in  a  minute,  and  there,  behind  a 
wooden  gate,  stood  Bonnie,  waving  her  handkerchief  in  the  air. 
Cherry  begged  to  be  allowed  to  jump  down,  and  the  next 
minute  she  was  clasping  her  arms  round  her  sister. 
"Oh,  Bonnie,  I'll  never  be  cross  to  you  again  !" 
"  It  was  a  pity  you  didn't  get  ill,"  said  Bonnie,  in  the  midst 
of  many  kisses.     "  We  missed  you  quite  dreadfully.  Cherry." 

They  walked  up  to  the  old  farmhouse  that  looked  out  upon 
the  orchard  with  the  goats  and  apples,  and  Mrs.  Watkins  met 
them  at  the  door.  She  was  a  pleasant,  smiling  woman,  and 
Cherry  felt  no  shyness  when  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her. 
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"  Come  in,  little  missie.  The  Colonel  is  out,  .ind  the  tea  is 
all  ready." 

Cherry  looked  with  admiring  eyes  round  ihf  room  to  which 
she  was  taken.  It  was  large  and  old-fashioned,  and  had  cases 
of  stutfed  birds  and  owls  on  the  sideboard.  Colonel  St.  Leger 
had  his  own  sittinK-room  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  but  this 
w.is  the  children's  own. 

The  boys  came  in,  ready  for  their  tea,  and  the  little 
tongues  were  busy  the  whole  lime.  Before  they  had  finished 
their  meal  the  Colonel  put  his  head  in.  He  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  languor  and  fatigue,  and  spoke  in  quite  a  brisk, 
■  lieerful  tone  : 

"  So  we  have  got  you  at  last,  little  woman.  Now  you  must 
keep  us  all  in  order  ! " 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her.  Cherry  looked  up  at 
him  affectionately. 

"  I  thought  the  time  would  never  come,"  she  said. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  showing  her  round  the  farm. 
lioff  welcomed  her  with  his  usual  broad  smile. 

"Arrah,  Miss  Cherry,  an'  how  do  ye  think  the  Cornel  be 
looking  ?     Faith  I  an'  it's  this  place  that  suits  him  entoirely  I " 

"Do  you  like  it,  Goff?" 

"Well,  I'll  no  be  sayin'.  I've  seed  foiner  !  But  the  trout 
be  gran',  an'  I'm  a  bit  o'  a  fisher  meself.  Indade,  the  Cornel 
have  betaken  himself  outdoors,  an'  nothin'  will  kape  him  in. 
.-\n'  the  change  be  mighty  pleasant  !  " 

When  the  little  girls  were  in  bed  that  night  in  a  large, 
old-fashioned  bed,  Bonnie  said  thoughtfully  : 

"  Has  dear  God  ever  been  ill.  Cherry?" 

Cherry  looked  quite  shocked. 

"What  things  you  say,  Bonnie  !  Of  course  God  is  never 
ill.     He  couldn't  be." 

"  Is  it  wicked  to  be  ill,  then  ? " 

"  No,  of  course  it  isn't.     God  makes  you  ill." 

"Why  does  He?  It  isn't  nice  at  all.  I  asked  and  asked 
Him  to  make  me  better,  and  when  He  didn't  I  cried,  and 
then  I  thought  He  might  be  very  ill  Himself,  and  couldn't 
hear  me." 

"  But  God  did  make  you  better,  Bonnie.  P'ather  and  I 
asked  Him  to,  and  He  did  hear  us." 

"  But  He  was  such  a  long  time.  I  was  ill  for  years  and 
years .' " 

"  It  wasn't  so  long  as  that,  Bonnie.  P'r'aps  God  wanted 
you  to  lie  still  and  be  good.  If  you  are  in  bed  you  can't  be 
naughty — there's  nothing  to  make  you." 

"  I  thinks  I  was  rather  cross,"  admitted  Bonnie  ;  "  but  the 
boys  is  dreadfully  cross  now.  Phil  slapped  me  yesterday,  and 
he  said  his  headache  made  him." 

"  Does  Phil  have  a  headache  ? "  asked  Cherry  wonderingly. 
"  I  thought  only  grown-up  people  had  that." 

"  He  said  he  had,  and  Mrs.  Watkins  said  it  was  the  sun. 
Father  and  me  thinks.  Cherry,  that  it  will  be  nice  to  live  in  this 
house  for  ever  and  ever,  and  do  no  lessons  at  all." 

"  I'm  tired,"  said  Cherry  sleepily. 

•But  Bonnie  took  hold  of  her  arm. 

"  And  Cherry,  listen  !  We  never  has  prayers  at  all,  and 
father  and  me  thinks  you  will  have  to  read  them  '.  " 

Even  this  awful  suggestion  failed  to  rouse  Cherry. 

"  Good-night  '. "  she  murmured,  and  soon  there  was  silence 
in  the  room.     The  children  slept. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast.  Cherry  and  Bonnie 
knocked  at  their  father's  door.  Bonnie  insisted  upon  Cherry 
coming  with  her,  and  almost  the  first  words  she  said  to  her 
father  were  : 

"  Please,  dear  father,  here's  Cherry  to  have  prayers." 

The  Colonel  frowned  ;  then  his  eyes  fell  on  Cherry. 


"  You  are  getting  to  look  like  your  mother,"  he  *aid.  "  If 
Hastings  always  had  them  with  you,  we  had  better  go  on  with 
it.     Call  the  boys,  Bonnie." 

Cherry's  knees  literally  shook  under  her. 

"  I  — I— haven't  the  book  Mr.  Hastings  reads  out  of,  father." 

The  Colonel  was  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  by  his  window. 
He  did  not  answer,  but  looked  out  dreamily. 

A  vision  of  his  young  wife  with  her  Bible  on  her  knee  roic 
before  his  eyes.     He  turned  to  his  little  daughter. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  should  like  you  to  read  them,  Cherry. 
I  want  you  to  grow  up  like  your  mother.  There  are  some  little 
devotional  books  of  hers  on  that  shelf  (I  always  carry  them 
about  with  me),  and  her  Bible  is  there  too.  You  may  find  a 
book  of  prayers." 

Cherry  went  to  the  shelf,  and  after  some  trouble  found  a 
little  crimson  leather  book  containing  some  prayers.  It  was 
for  private  and  personal  use,  but  she  did  not  understand  that. 
It  was  a  relief  to  her  mind  to  find  that  there  was  one.  And 
then  the  door  opened  and  Bonnie  ushered  in  the  boys,  who 
were  in  a  giggling  frame  of  mind.  They  said  "  Good-morning  " 
to  their  father  ;  and  his  look  brought  gravity  into  their  faces  at 
once.  They  seated  themselves  on  two  chairs,  and  stared  with 
great  curiosity  at  Cherry.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  to  her,  but 
since  she  had  had  that  talk  with  her  father  she  felt  she  ought 
never  to  falter  if  he  asked  her  to  do  anything.  His  words,  "  I 
want  you  to  grow  up  like  your  mother,"  would  have  sent  her 
cheerfully  to  the  stake,  had  that  been  the  way  to  follow  her 
mother's  footsteps. 

Bonnie  drew  up  a  chair  to  her  father's  side.  Cherry  sat 
opposite,  with  the  Bible  and  little  red  book  in  front  of  her. 

"  What  shall  I  read,  father  ? "  she  asked  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

"I  don't  know,"  the  Colonel  said.  "There  is  a  marker  in 
the  Bible.     Begin  there." 

It  was  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John. 

Cherry  read  it  steadily  through.  The  boys  fidgeted  ;  but 
when  they  knelt  down,  and  Cherry  began  the  prayer,  they 
looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment. 

Her  little  voice  faltered  here  and  there,  otherwise  she  read 
it  softly  and  reverently.  The  Colonel,  as  he  bent  his  knees, 
felt  as  if  this  was  a  difficult  step  for  him  to  take.  Bygone 
memories  were  rushing  through  his  brain,  he  hardly  heard  the 
words  that  were  being  read  ;  but  when  Cherry  came  to  a  pause, 
he  lifted  his  head  and  made  a  movement  to  rise. 

Bonnie  checked  him  in  a  loud  whisper. 

"  We  says  '  Our  Father '  now  !  " 

And  boys  and  girls,  with  the  deeper  bass  voice  of  the 
Colonel,  united  together  in  that  wonderful  universal  prayer. 

Then  they  rose  from  their  knees,  and  the  Colonel  sent  them 
away. 

Cherry  was  taken  to  task  by  the  boys  in  the  garden. 

"  What  did  you  read  such  a  long  chapter  for  ? " 

"  You  liked  the  sound  of  your  own  voice,  I  s'pose  ! " 

"  Don't  you  do  it  again  !  " 

"  And  if  you're  going  to  be  a  prig  say  so,  for  we  will  knock 
it  out  of  you  1  " 

"  I'm  not  a  prig  1 "  said  Cherry  warmly.  "  Father  told  me 
to  read.     I  didn't  want  to  I " 

"And  she  did  it  bu'fully,"  said  warm-hearted  Bonnie.  "  .And 
dear  God  will  be  sorry  if  you  think  He  wrote  His  chapters 
too  long  :  " 

Bonnie  was  always  too  much  for  the  boys  when  she  turned 
against  them.  They  turned  and  fled,  with  broad  grins  on  their 
faces  ;  and  the  little  girls  went  into  the  orchard  to  play  with 
the  goats. 

( To  be  continued) 


Anecdotes  and  Illustrations 

The  Revenge  of  Christi.vnity.— During  this  first  tour 
ift  America  I  visited  Germanstown,  where  Joseph  of  France 
lived  in  e.xile,  and  where  Tom  Paine  wrote  "The  .-Xge  of 
Reason."  At  this  time  Tom  Paine's  house  was  a  college  for 
young  ladies,  and  every  morning,  in  the  room  which  the  infidel 
writer  used  for  study,  a  meeting  for  prayer  and  study  of  the 
Bible  was  held.  This  is  how  Christianity  revenged  itself  on 
Tom   Paine  in  Germanstown  I     During  this  same  visit,  too,  I 


was  shown  over  Gerard  College,  Philadelphia,  a  college  for  the 
up-bringing  and  education  of  1,500  boys.  This  college  I  was 
told  is  the  wealthiest  corporation  in  the  whole  city.  The 
founder  stipulated  that  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  enter 
it,  but  that  the  highest  code  of  morals  should  be  taught.  The 
trustees  decided  that  the  highest  code  of  morals  was  taught  in 
the  Bible.  Hence,  every  day  these  boys  read  the  sacred  Scrip 
tures  and  engage  in  prayer. 

From  "  Gipsy  Smith ;  His  Life  and  IVork."     By  HimsclJ. 
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Result  of  the  Competition 

Fewer  competitors  took  part  in  this  competition—"  My 
Favourite  Novelist,  and  the  Reason  Why"— and  the  results 
were  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  might  have  been,  an  absence 
of  literary  excellence  and  originality  of  thought  and  expression 
marking  most  of  the  essays  sent  in. 

Competitors  one  and  all  showed  a  high  appreciation  of  their 
favourites,  but  the  majority  failed  in  giving  adequate  reason  for 
their  choice. 

Of  course  the  object  kept  in  view  in  judging  these  papers 
was  the  excellence  of  the  essay  itself,  private  opinion  on  the 
critic's  part  of  the  author  or  the  works  criticised  being  entirely 
kept  out  of  the  matter. 

The  first  prize  has  undoubtedly  been  won  by 
Mr.  George  Martin, 

Clifton,  Reigate, 

Surrey, 
for  the  following  : 

My  Favourite  Novelist,  and  the  Reason  Why 

To  speak  of  one's  favourite  novelist  is  not  necessarily  to 
pass  a  literary  judgment,  for  superiority  in  literary  craftsman- 
ship may  not  win  the  heart's  allegiance  so  absolutely  as  less 
artistic  writing  possessed  of  other  qualities. 

It  is  with  this  understanding  that  1  name  J.  H.  Shorthouse 
my  favourite  novelist.  The  novel  I  have  read  most  frequently 
is  "  John  Inglesant,"  because  its  pages  have  taught  me  some 
of  my  deepest  and  most  valued  lessons.  If  the  object  of 
a  novel  be  to  carry  one  out  of  one's  ordinary  surroundings, 
to  enrich  life  with  nobler  visions,  to  touch  the  soul  to  finer 
issues,  then  Shorthouse  accomplishes  this    task. 

In  "The  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark"  it  is  not  only  the 
glamour  of  media;valism  that  we  feel,  but  we  walk  by  "  the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  The  poet  and  the 
prophet  is  speaking  to  us,  and  we  return  to  life's  tasks  stronger 
and  better  equipped. 

The  second  prize  goes  to 

Mr.  R.  W.  Lamb, 

9,  Victoria  Park,  Upper  Bangor, 

North  Wales, 
for  his  essay  on  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

My  Favourite  Novelist,  and  the  Reason  Why 

From  the  nights  when,  by  the  firelight,  I  was  led  captive 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  following  his  heroes  and  heroines  over 
heathery  moor  and  under  burning  Eastern  skies,  catching  the 
glint  of  steel  in  street  fights,  listening  to  the  thud  and  clang 
of  falling  horse  and  rider  in  battle,  to  the  days  when  1  visited 
many  of  the  places  made  famous  in  his  novels,  1  have  been 
under  the  spell  of  the  enchanter. 

My  present  day  reason  is  the  massive  grandeur  of  his 
work.  > 

Like  some  majestic  minster  lifting  itself  up  above  its  lowly 
neighbours,  harmonious  in  its  general  proportions,  with  great 
sunlit  surfaces  and  corresponding  masses  of  shadow,  dark  and 
gloomy  in  its  recesses,  yet  lit  up  through  "storied  windows 
richly  dight,"  revealing  the  delicate  tracery  within  as  well  as 
the  grotesque  gargoyle  without,  his  writings  must  ever  appeal 
to  the  thoughtful  reader  as  strength  and  tenderness  combined. 

Third  in  merit  comes  Mr.  A.  Jacka's  (Penzance)  with  the 
following  : 

My  Favourite  Novelist,  and  the  Reason  Why 
In  this  extreme  south-west  corner  of  England  there  are 
many  attractions  in  coast  scenery.  Beset  with  pleasantest 
associations  is  one  wild  rocky  headland,  which  I  frequent  oftener 
than  any  other.  Just  as  that  projecting  point  of  land  draws  me 
oftener  to  it  than  the  many  equally  popular  resorts  elsewhere, 
so,  amongst  novelists,  is  the  influence  of  George  Eliot. 

Why  ?  Because,  associating  with  Romola,  Esther  Lyon, 
Dinah  Morris,  I  have  had  visions  of  noble  and  saintly  woman- 
hood, of  that  love  which  is  incompatible  with  baseness,  of 
courage  in  adversity,  of  trust  in  the  divine,  of  great  capacity  for 
self-renunciation. 


Because  in  company  with  such  men  as  Adam  Bede  I  have 
learned  lessons  of  manliness,  of  the  beauty  of  moral  strength, 
and  of  the  majestic  calm  which  follows  obedience  to  the  Divine 
voice. 

Miss  M.  Grant's  Essay  cm  Charles  Kingsley  came  fourth  in 
order  of  merit.  She  showed  much  insight,  and  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  author's  aims  and  lessons. 

Miss  E.  R.  Anderson  sent  a  warm  appreciation  of  Susan 
Warner,  and  Miss  E.  M.  Hepworth  one  of  Annie  S.  Swan. 

Will  successful  competitors  make  written  application  to  the 
"  British  Monthly  "  Office  for  their  prizes  ?  The  first  is  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Clement  Shorter's  admirable  work,  "  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  Her  Circle."  The  second  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie's  "  Margaret  Ogilvy." 

New   Competition 
This  month  1  am  going  to  ofifer  two  prizes  for  the  two  most 
beautiful  and  perfectly  descriptive  lines  of  verse  on  "  Hope." 

The  "  Faith  "  Competition  proved  so  popular  I  hope  readers 
will  greatly  enjoy  another  on  the  same  lines.  The  quotation 
must  consist  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  words  from  the 
works  of  any  British  poet. 

Each  competitor  may  only  send  in  one  quotation.  Quota- 
tions must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  must 
bear  the  name  of  the  poet  and  the  poem  quoted  from.  Also 
name  and  address  of  sender,  and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss. 

All  quotations  must  be  addressed  to  "Anstice,"  "British 
Monthly  '  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.,  and  must  reach 
the  office  not  later  than  May  1st. 

For  the  most  beautiful  and  perfectly  descriptive  lines  two 
prizes  will  be  offered.  The  first  to  be  a  copy  of  that  delightful 
book,  "  Literary  Recollections  and  Sketches,"  by  F.  Espinasse. 
The  second  a  copy  of  that  most  interesting  biography,  "  The 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.,"  by  Jane  T.  Stoddart,  profusely  illus- 
trated. 

Some  More  Ways  of  Cooking  Potatoes 

Egged  Potatoes 
Put  a  fair-sized  piece  of  butter  into  a  frying-pan,  and  when 
it  boils  brown  put  in  it  a  small  onion  finely  chopped.  Cut  some 
cold  boiled  potatoes  into  slices,  put  them  into  the  pan,  pour 
over  them  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  add  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Fry  a  golden  brown  on  both  sides.  Place  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  put  into  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes  to  absorb  the 
fat.     Serve  very  hot. 

Baked  Potatoes  in  Slices 
Plentifully  butter  a  round  baking  tin  with  fresh  butter. 
Pack  closely  in  this  a  quantity  of  slices  of  raw  potatoes  of  equal 
thickness,  seasoning  each  layer  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  a 
few  pieces  of  butter  on  the  top,  cover  the  pan,  and  put  it  into  a 
brisk  oven.  When  the  potatoes  are  done,  turn  them  out  into 
a  dish.  Serve  at  once.  They  should  come  out  like  a  cake, 
crisp  on  the  outside  and  soft  within. 

Potato  Balls 
Mince  very  finely  some  uncooked  mutton  or  beef,  allowing 
no  fat  to  be  mixed  with  it.  Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 
a  saltspoonful  of  ground  ginger.  Make  this  into  balls  the  size 
of  a  large  walnut.  Have  ready  some  dry  mashed  potatoes,  free 
from  all  lumps  or  specks,  and  mix  them  with  eggs  enough  to 
make  them  into  a  soft  paste.  Make  a  thick  crust  of  potato  round 
the  meat  balls,  and  fry  in  plenty  of  boiling  butter.  The  butter 
should  have  been  previously  clarified. 

Fritters 

Rub  half  a  pound  of  cooked  potatoes  through  a  wire  sieve, 
or  put  them  through  a  vegetable  presser.  Melt  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan  ;  add  to  it  the  potato,  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  mix  all  well  together.  Next 
beat  the  white  of  the  egg  to  a  stiff  froth  ;  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  white  of  two  or  more  eggs,  and  mix  them 
lightly  into  the  mixture.  Have  ready  a  frying-pan  of  boiling 
fat  and  drop  into  this  pieces  of  the  potato  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut.     Fry  until  a.nice  brown.     When  ready  lift  each  one 
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van|]outen'5  ^ocoa 

is  not  only  a  nourishing  food  beverage,  it  is 
also  a  liealthy  stimulant.  Rich  in  digestible 
albumen,  it  nourishes  and  builds  up  the  body ; 
containing  the  right  proportion  of  easily- 
digested  fat,  it  supplies  force  and  vigour, 
while  its  valuable  phosphates  make  bone  and 
brain.  Above  all,  it  possesses  a  delicious 
natural  flavor,  which  at  all  times  delights 
the  palate. 


van  ^outen'5  ^ocoa 


The  best  for  family  use.     Don't  forget  to  order  it 
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AMBERG'S 


PATENT 


IMPERIAL 

CABINET  LETTER 


FILES 


OUR    LATEST   PATENTS  EMBODY  THE  MOST 

PERFECT  METHODS  OF  LETTER-FILING  KNOWN. 

NO  FIXING  ON   WIRES  OR  SPIKES. 


PAPERS  KEPT  FREE  FROM  DUST. 

Instantaneous  Reference  to  Papers,  however  old. 


Inspection  InvitBdm 

Illustrated  Catalogue,   A2,  post  free  on  application  to 
the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

AMBERG  FILE  &  INDEX  CO., 

27,    LITTLE    BRITAIN,    LONDON,    E.G. 

AlHO  SKir  rOBK  ana  CMIC-ttlO. 


THIS   SKIRT 
10/6 


^FASHIONABLE 

MANTLES,  JACKETS  &  SKIRTS. 

New  and  Exclusive  Designs. 

For  many  years  our  make  of  goods  has  met  with  great  success, 
owing  to  their  steriing  worth,  smart  cut,  perfect  fit,  style,  and 
price.  This  Season  we  offer  the  following  Bargains,  which  are 
fully  recommended  as  the  most  refined  goods  for  ladies'  wear, 
each  being  made  from  the  finest  materials  by  our  own  expe- 
rienced hands,  our  aim  being  to  supply  the  highest  and  most 
fashionable  class  of  goods  at  a  minimum  cost.  This,  in  con- 
junction with  our  celling  at  wholesale  prices,  is  an  opportunity 
of  which  ladies  should  quickly  take  advantage.  We  hold  a  varied 
stock,  including  :— 

A  New  Dreu  Skirt 

(as  illustrated),  in.«ic  in 
Special  Vicuna  Cloih. 
with  2  Frills,  corded  or 
trimmed  bands  of 
Sateen.  10,». 

Berse  I>r««  Skirl 
made  in  our  Special 
Cloth,  trimmed  with 
bright  GUU  Braid  .iiid 
Cording,  a  vt*ry  service- 
able xkirr.  511. 

MorMn  Undenkirt. 

most  Smart  and  Cseful  : 
Trimmed  l-rills  ;  I-orely 
Colours.  3it. 

QlrW  Covert  Co«tf, 

Tailor-made  through- 
out in  Hdwn.  L)rab, 
Myrtle,  and  Bronze. 
These  liave  been  speci- 
ally made  for  Sprini; 
and  Summer  Wear,  lo 
clear  a  Urge  stock  of 
Covert  Coating,  and  are 
offered  at  cost  price. 
\'\z,.  9  ■-  When  order- 
ing, please  state  chest 
measurement. 

Ladtu'  Corart  OMte, 
Tailor-made   as  above. 
11   . 
8*Bd  for  Pftttenu  and  Oat&Iogve 

No.  47,  Poet  Free. 
If  in  Town,  you  kre  welcome  to 


"Challeiue"  Qraad 
Dresi  Skirt,  madu  in 
V'icun.i  Cloth,  trinnued 
Clac^  Band..  New  Bell- 
sha|)e,  fasten  at  side, 
witii  inverted  pleats  or 
fitting  hack.  Skirt 
only,  l&f.  Bfxiice 
length  and  trimming, 
S'.  extra. 

TftUor-made  Bolero 
or  Eton  Coetoae  in  a 
variety  of  colour:^ 
Beautifully  stitched  and 
corded,  well-cut.  and 
very   Mylish.   lOU. 

SUk  MorotU  Under- 

■Urt.  (Irnid  Wi-aring. 
Excellent  Shape,  and 
Splendid  Fit,  lOU. 

Ealnproof  Ooata.    43 

inches  long ;  Tailor- 
made  :  in  various 
sliadcs.  10,11. 


look  Uu-oo^  otir  itock. 

The  TODD  MFG.  Co. 

tt,  Edmund  Place, 

/^Idersgate  Street, 

LONDOfI,  E.C. 

("Wholesale  Direct  to  the 

Public."* 


iPleaat  mtntioa 
thli  Mafsiiaej 
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out  carefully  with  with  a  drainer,  and  rest  on  paper  to  drain 
well.  Then  place  on  a  very  hot  dish  on  a  folded  napkin,  and 
ser\'e  garnished  with  parsley. 

Potato  Mound 
Mash  some  potatoes  previously  boiled  in  their  jackets  (it  is 
always  much  easier  to  mash  potatoes  while  they  are  warm  than 
when  allowed  to  go  cold),  mix  with  them  a  little  milk,  pepper,  and 
salt ;  when  quite  fine  and  smooth  pile  in  a  mound  on  a  buttered 
plate  or  dish,  put  a  spoonful  of  butter  on  the  top,  and  brush  the 
mound  over  with  a  beaten  egg,  then  place  in  the  oven  until  a 
pretty  golden  brown.  It  can  be  easily  slidden  off  from  the  dish 
on  which  it  has  been  cooked  to  the  one  on>  which  it  is  to  be  served. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

R.  Week. —  I  much  regret  that  an  answer  to  your  kind  note 
was  crowded  out  last  month.  You  are  quite  right  about  the 
quotation,  by  an  error  (a  quite  understandable  error,  I  think) 
the  name  of  Robert  Browning  was  appended  instead  of  Miss 
Browning.  The  same  error  has  happened  before,  and  will 
happen  again,  I  fear.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  know  The 
British  MonthlV  and  The  British  Weekly  are  so  keenly 
appreciated. 

\V.  B.  L.^CON. — It  must  be  very  difficult  at  times  to  vary 
your  menu,  and  make  the  dishes  appetising,  when  your  only 
resources  for  months  together  are  tinned  foods.  I  think  though 
you  may  comfort  yourself  on  one  point.  If  you  buy  always  the 
goods  from  reliable  makers,  and  are  careful  to  see  that  the  tins 
are  not  "blown,"  you  need  have  no  an.\ieties  as  to  the  reliability 
of  the  contents.  Those  tins  bearing  no  maker's  name  are  the 
things  to  avoid.  Have  you  tried  the  following?  I  can  answer 
for  it  that  it  makes  a  delicious  dish,  and  feel  sure  it  will  be 
appreciated  : — 

Lobster  Cuttets.—Choose  a  good  brand  of  tinned  lobster — 
the  flat  tins  are  the  best— chop  six  ounces  of  the  lobster,  mix  a 
gill  of  milk  with  an  ounce  of  flour,  add  half  an  ounce  of  butter 
and  stir  over  the  fire  till  quite  thick.     Season  with  salt,  cayenne. 


and  a  little  lemon-juice,  then  stir  in  the  chopped  lobster.  Spread 
on  a  plate  to  cool,  make  it  into  cutlet  shapes,  egg  and  bread-crumb 
each  one  twice,  and  fry  a  deep  golden  brown  in  boiling  fat. 

S.  Symes. — Through  some  unaccountable  delay  your  card 
of  February  18  has  only  just  reached  me.  We  cannot  give 
competitors  longer  than  to  the  ist  of  the  following  month. 
The  British  Monthly  comes  out  on  the  20th,  and  that 
allows,  roughly  speaking,  ten  days  for  competitors  to  send  it 
in.  I  see  your  difficulty,  however  ;  but  why  are  you  unable  to 
get  the  magazine  until  after  the  1st  of  the  month?  It  should 
be  possible  to  get  it  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  within, 
at  any  rate,  a  day  or  so  of  the  date  of  publication. 

L.  SUMMERFIELD.— Your  "  Lullaby"  reached  me  too  late. 
I  see  your  postmark  is  the  1st  of  March,  10.30  p.m.,  whereas  all 
competition  papers  must  reach  the  office  not  later  that  the  ist 
of  the  month.     I  am  sorry,  for  your  verses  were  good. 

Miss  Carter. — Your  paper,  too,  was  late.  The  "  Lullaby' 
should  have  been  original ;  the  competition  that  month  was  for 
original  work  only. 

Rev.  J.  D.  L.^mont. — Thank  you  for  your  card.  Please 
see  answer  to  R.  Webb  in  this  number. 

M.  C.  M. — Much  of  your  essay  on  Thackeray  was  excellent, 
and  with  the  greater  part  of  what  you  wrote  no  one  could  fail 
to  agree.  But  I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  what  you 
say  in  the  last  sentence  :  "  The  ultimate  triumph  of  good  over 
evil  and  truth  over  insincerity  forms  the  elevating  motive  of  the 
finest  works  of  this  great  author."  I  reckon  myself  among  his 
most  warm  admirers,  but  to  me  it  always  has  seemed  that  the 
great  sadness  of  his  stories  lies  in  the  very  opposite  of  what 
you  claim  for  them.  A  discussion  of  this  point  would  be 
interesting. 

F.\DDY. — An  American  mode  of  making  coffee  is  as  follows  : 
Allow  a  dessert-spoonful  of  coffee  to  each  cup,  put  it  in  an 
enamelled  saucepan,  break  an  egg  over  the  dry  coffee,  and  mix 
thoroughly  ;  then  pour  on  boiling  water,  and  simmer  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  coffee  will  be  as  clear  as  tea,  and  quite  free 
from  grounds.  There  should  be  hot  rich  cream  or  whipped 
cream  served  with  it.      It  is  not   necessary  to  put  an  egg  to 
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Here's  a  new  help  for  the 
ears— a  greater  help  than  has 
been      before    invented  —  THE 

Murray  £ar-Drum 

It  does  what  all  other  Ear- 
Drums  have  been  trying  to 
do.     It  does  more.     It  actually 

makes  the  ear  better. 

It  is  different  from  any  other 
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each  person,  although  it  improves  the  flavour  ;  but  there  must 
be  enough  eggs  to  wet  the  dry  coffee  and  kci-p  it  from  scattering, 
or  it  will  not  be  clear.  Of  course,  the  great  secret  of  coffee- 
making  is  to  bake  the  berries  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  grind 
them  just  before  you  need  to  use  them.  I  can  assure  you  from 
experience  that  the  little  extra  trouble  this  gives  is  repaid  a 
hundred  times  in  the  delicious  flavour  of  the  coffee  when  made, 
and  which  one  never  obtains  unless  this  trouble  is  taken.  The 
way  to  warm  milk  for  coffee  is  to  put  it  on  the  stove  and  let  it 
simmer,  not  boil,  for  some  time.  It  then  gets  a  thickness 
which  is  the  making  of  coffee  when  milk  is  added.  A  cup  half 
full  of  coffee  made  as  above,  and  the  other  half  with  milk  licated 
in  this  way,  gives  one  of  the  most  delicious  drinks  heart  of  man 
or  woman  could  desire. 

I'KCdV  Lawson. —  I'erhaps  some  of  my  readers  can  advise 
Peggy  what  to  do  to  protect  her  plants  from  snails  and  slugs. 
She  is  very  fond  of  gardening,  and  has  just  become  the  proud 
owner  of  a  beautiful  old  garden,  but  finds  that  it  is  overrun  with 
snails  and  slugs ;  as  fast  as  a  leaf  or  flower  shows  itself  it  is 
eaten  off.   Any  advice  on  the  subject  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Klil.lciA. —  I  am  giving  some  more  recipes  for  cooking 
potatoes.  I  am  glad  you  liked  the  others  so  much.  There 
seems  to  be  an  insatiable  desire  on  the  part  of  my  corre- 
spondents for  this  vegetable  succulently  treated.  I  begin  to 
think  that  perhaps  after  all  it  is  not  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  who  can 
lay  claim  to  having  "discovered  "  the  potato.  It  was  he,  was  it 
not,  who  brought  home  the  worthy  tuber,  or  did  he  only  intro- 
duce tobacco  ?  Certainly  one  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  his 
name  famous  for  ever. 

A.  L.  O.  S. — Give  your  ferns  a  little  cold  tea  occasionally, 
and  occasionally  a  dose  of  soapy  water.  I  think  I  would  cut 
that  fern  right  back  were  I  in  your  place  ;  it  should  begin 
to  sprout  again  almost  immediately,  and  the  extra  strength 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  young  fronds. 

Mary  Mac— Rumours  says  that  violets  and  greens  are  to 
be  the  favourite  colours  this  year.  I  think,  though,  I  would 
not  have  a  violet  or  mauve  gown  were  I  you.  The  colour  has 
become  so  common  and  vulgarised  ;  the  shades  worn  are,  in 


the  majority  of  cases  now,  so  excruciating,  one  is  heartily  tired 
of  violet.  It  has  been  in  favour  too  long.  Do  you  rare  for 
green  ?  A  pale  green  linen  trimmed  with  white  would  make  a 
charming  frock,  and  would  suit  you  will)  your  bright  colour, 
and  dark  hair  and  eyes.  One  of  the  wide-brimmed,  soft  hats 
that  are  made  in  such  delicate  tints  this  year,  would  look  very 
pretty  with  such  a  gown.  I  think  I  would  choose  a  pale  green 
and  white  straw,  and  trim  it  simply  with  a  wreath  of  palest  pink 
rosebuds,  and  a  bow  of  green  ribbon,  or  black  velvet. 

I'ATIKN'CK.— I  certainly  cannot  advise  you  to  send  a  framed 
photograph  of  yourself  as  a  wedding  present  to  the  man  who,  in 
your  opinion,  treated  you  so  badly.  I  should  say  it  would  be 
in  the  worst  possible  taste  to  do  such  a  thing.  Why  send  him 
a  present  at  all .'  You  are  not  invited  to  the  wedding,  neither 
are  you  on  speaking  terms  with  the  bride's  family.  It  would  be 
a  far  more  dignified  proceeding  on  your  part'  to  refrain  from 
doing  so.  If  you  still  persist  though  in  desiring  to  send  him  a 
gift,  let  it  be  something  impersonal— something  for  the  house 
that  would  be  useful  in  a  general  way.  Surely,  you  do  not  want 
him  to  think  you  are  grieving  over  his  loss,  or  that  you  care 
enough  about  him  to  feel  anger  still.  He  would  probably  only 
destroy  the  photograph  at  once  if  you  sent  it  to  him,  and  with- 
out a  doubt  he  would  think  you  a  very  silly,  if  not  a  spiteful, 
woman.     The  chances  are  he  would  consider  you  both. 

Tom  15. — ^Yes,  competitors  of  any  age  may  try  for  the  prizes 
offered  in  this  page.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  number  you 
amongst  the  competitors  for  the  "  Hope ''  competition.  You 
cannot  begin  too  soon  to  try  to  improve  that  faulty  memory  of 
yours.  Learn  a  sentence  or  two,  or  a  verse  or  two,  by  heart 
every  day,  repeating  them  the  next  day  to  make  sure  you  know 
them  ;  and  get  into  the  habit  of  exercising  your  memory  by 
trying  to  repeat,  say  when  dressing,  or  going  to  sleep,  or  while 
walking,  things  you  have  learnt  a  day  or  two,  or  a  week 
earlier.  ANSTICE. 

Readers  are  invited  to  ask  questions  of  "Anstice."  Corre- 
spondents should  address  their  letters  to  "  Anstice,'  BRITISH 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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CORONATION  NUMBER. 

The  June  issue  of  "THE  WOMAN  AT  HOME"  wiU  be  a  special 
CORONATION    NUMBER, 

exquisitely  illustrated  and  printed  in  many  colours. 

PRICE  OHE  SHILLING. 

It  will  be  imprssible  to  reprint  this  issue,  and  those  desirous  of  securing 
a  copy  arc  advised  to  order  the  same  at  once  of  their  newsagents. 


TURKISH  BATHS 
AT  HOME. 

THE  SECRET  of  the  Curative  Power  OF  THE  CENTURY 
THERMAL    BATH    CABINET 

ii.,  IT  OPENS  THE  PORES.   Your  Physician  «ili 

tell   you  ihat  there  is    nothing  so  effectual  as  a  good 
"sweat"  or  vapour  bath  to  dispel  the  inipurities 
symptoms  of  fever,  or  break  up  a  hard  cold.     Properly 
taken,  every  pore  is  opened,  and  the  medicated  vapour 
is    naturally    absorbed, 
toning   and   strengthen- 
ing lheentirebo<iv.  With 
a  CBNTUKY    BATH 
CABINET  in  the  house 
you    have    at    huid  in 
every    emergency     the 
mo»t    perfect   means   of 
inducing  a  profuse  per- 
spiration. The  treiitment 
■■^    effectual    in  cases  of 

piiii  Rheumatism 
orQout.  It  frees  the 
blood  trom  all  Im- 
pnrltiM,  qolets  the 
nenrw,  and  giTet  to 

Prirr.  comiiloie  wilh  Spirit   Healer  and  tbO      bOdJ      pOTfMt 

Vaporiser.  cloaoIineM   and    a 

oc/_  to  70/-  Tlgour    and    treah- 

-.  ^     '    .      7^    w    I-  »._,!   n,,u.  nets  that  can  be  had  in 

Fr»e-  35  FormuLis  for  Medicated  Baths.  ^J^her  way.     All   the 

luxury  and  beneficial  effects  of  Turkish,    Vapour,  and  Medicated  Uaths 
may  be  had  at  home  at  a  trifling  cost.  .,,.,„.       y/-/  ,i      _ 

he  CENTURY  CABINET  is  made  i/ Hygienu  Vralerpne/CUlk  aver 
a  steel  frame.  Folds  Into  2-in.  sface.  IVeiglis  nil*  s/int  sIlKe  less  than 
JO  Ih.     Is  set  »/,  HEATED,  atil  ready /or  use  in  fire  minutes. 

THE  CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET  i»  m  every  respect 
the  best  one  on  the  ni.irkci.  Wc  do  not  con.p;ire  it  » ilh  the  wotthless  affairs 
tixj  bothersome  to  use.  We  guarantee  that  it  is  lK;tler  than  the  best  of  the 
eood  ones.  W.  sail  on  trial,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  not  as 
represented.  7/8  Book  (loo  pajes).  tn»  ts  Biiyna.  give,  full  advice,  in- 
structions, and  formulas  for  medicated  baths.  Most  esseniul  for  the 
successful  use  of  a  Bath  Cabinet.  _...„,«•„.•,•«  l 

A  valuable  accessor}-  to  the  Cabinet  is  the  PACE  STBAMBE-gives  the 
face  the  same  vapour  treatment  as  the  body.  Clears  the  »kin  of  pimples 
and  blotches,  leaving  it  clcin  and  soft  as  velvet.  Invaluable  for  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  I'^'ds. 

AOBMTB    WANTBD.      Baelaaltr*    rights. 
■C'tSTT'ir  Sample  of    Goods    »ml   valmbl.  B>«.k.   "irKAlIH.  STaEXCTH. 

Jr  r\  £.  E*« nvr.lFNI'."  »  Ith  meJical  anj  ottier  t.-stim..niAK.  lo  *"  »ho  *nl«. 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,  LIMITED, 

Dept.  87.  203,  Regent  St..  LONDON.  W.    i^^?^^:^.^/: 
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The  Children's  Corner 

Mv  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  "  Hearts  "  you  sent  in  were  \  ery  well  clone.     The 
prizes  are  awarded  to — 

Evelyn  M.  Hickox, 

288,  Seven  Sisters'  Road, 

Finsbury  Park, 

London,  N.  ; 

and— 

S.  F.  Mackenzie, 
Lovedale, 

Newlands  Road, 

Langside, 

Glasgow. 

Very  Hk;hlv  Commended  (not  in  Order  of  Merit) 

Bertha  Gladys  Brooks,  Elsie  Kinross,  Joseph  S.  Sowerby, 
Elsie  Hickox,  Henry  D.  Simpson,  Florence  Stephens,  Wilfred 
N.  Edwards,  Percy  Blackwell,  William  Sowerby. 

Among  the  names  chosen  out  of  the  Bible  of  those  who  had 
good  hearts  were  Daniel,  David,  St.  John,  Elijah,  and  Joseph  ; 
and  those  with  bad  hearts,  Judas,  Pharaoh,  Cain,  Herod, 
Jezebel,  and  Herod  Antipas. 

S.  F.  Mackenzie  had  made  two  fine  hearts  on  white  paper 
put  on  a  piece  of  cardboard.  Outside  were  written  the  words 
"  Clean  heart,"  "  Bad  heart."  This  piece  of  paper  opened  down 
the  middle,  and  inside  was  another  piece,  "Sin"  on  one  and 
"  Righteousness "  on  the  other,  written  large  ;  and  "  Deceit, 
Uncleanness,  Worldliness,  Selfishness,  Drunkenness,  Swearing, 
Disobedience,  Wilfulness,"  on  one  heart — on  the  other  was 
written  "  Faithfulness,  Unselfishness,  Goodness,  Graciousness, 
Kindness,  Forgivingness,  Holiness,  Love,  Joy,  Truth." 

Evelyn  Hickox's  lists  were  very  good  and  complete.  I  wish 
to  say  that  all  whose  names  were  mentioned  sent  in  7>ery  good 
papers. 

I  thank  Doris  Gertrude  Stephens  for  the  lovely  picture  she 
sent  me,  drawn  by  herself,  of  "  Going  to  have  Tea  in  the 
Meadow."  It  is  beautifully  drawn.  I  liked  specially  the  figures 
of  the  little  girls  sitting  on  the  grass.  Please,  Doris,  send  me 
some  more  drawings. 

Your  hearts  were  very,  very  near  the  prize,  Elsie  Hickox. 
Try  again  I 

Florence  Stephens's  work  was  very  good. 

I  am  glad  Percy  Blackwell  liked  his  prize. 

I  received  F'lorence  Pettitt's  and  Lois  Lea's  competitions 
too  late,  but  I  hope  they  will  try  the  competition  announced 
this  month. 

Wilfred  N.  Edwards  sends  a  very  interesting  letter.  I  have 
not  space  to  quote  it  all,  but  give  a  little  from  it.  He  says : 
"  When  the  term  was  about  half  through,  father  said  we 
needn't  go  to  school  for  the  rest  of  the  term,  because  we  had 
to  work  so  hard.  .  .  .  Fred  went  to  bed  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  came  my  turn,  and  1  am  not  quite  well  yet.  .  .  .  We  keep 
fowls,  and  we  number  the  eggs  to  tell  how  many  we  get'  in  the 
year.  This  year  as  yet  we  have  had  1 26.  ...  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  baby's  name.  It  is  Dorothy  Ruth.  .  .  1  am  sending  you 
some  poetry  of  my  own  composition."  I  hope  Wilfred  will  often 
write  to  me  ;  he  is  a  good  letter-writer. 

Henry  Simpson's  letters  are  very  nice  too.  He  says : 
"  I  am  twelve  years  old.  1  am  very  busy  at  school  just  now.  1 
think  it  would  be  nice  for  Seaton  to  collect  pressed  leaves  and 
flowers  ;  they  are  so  interesting  and  instructive." 

I  think  Henry's  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one.  Here  are 
some  other  suggestions  for  a  collection  : 

liny  H'tf/tc/i.—"  British  wild  flowers.  In  the  summer  he 
must  collect  the  flowers  and  press  them,  and  in  the  winter  he 
must  fasten  them  on  sheets  of  paper." 

Jo/in  Morky  Hell.—''  Soldiers.     You  can  get  so  many  sorts." 

Mabel  Ernestine  1MI.~"  Seaton  could  collect  boxes  of  all 
kinds  and  sizes.  There  are  a  great  many  different  kinds  of 
boxes." 

Margaret  Kinross.—''  Wild  flowers  anil  seaweeds." 

Evelyn  ///VXyu.—"  British  wild  flowers." 

James  /I.  IVarnock.—"  Wild  flowers." 

John  F.  Engleworl/i.—"  Best-class  advertisements  and 
botanical  specimens,  including  seaweed." 

Wilfred  Edioards.—"  Tram  and  'bus  tickets,  railway  tickets, 
newspaper  cuttings,  geologic  al  specimens,  or  photographs." 


I  think,  on  the  whole,  Wilfred  Edwards's  suggestion  of  news- 
paper cuttings,  geological  specimens,  or  photographs  is  the  best, 
though  wild  flowers  are  a  splendid  thing  to  collect,  and  I  hope 
Seaton  will  start  a  collection. 
A  book  will  be  sent  to — 

Wilfred  Edwards, 
Southernwood, 

Great  Shelford, 

Cambridge. 

AUNT  MATTY. 


New  Competition 

The  prize  of  a  book  will  be  given  for  the  best  answers  to  the      ^ 
following  questions.     Handwriting  will  count  in  the  prize  award, 
so  write  as  well  as  you  can  : 

(i)  Who  were  the  three  disciples  most  often  with  our  Lord  ? 

(2)  Quote  a  verse  of  a  hymn  in  which  the  w  ords  "  Thy  will 

be  done  "  occur. 

(3)  Who  wrote  (a)  Hebrews,  {/>)  Revelation,  (c)  Acts. 

(4)  Name  three  good  kings  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Answers  to  be  sent  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British  Monthly 

Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  by  May  i. 


The   Disappointment ;    or,   How  Neil   made 
the   Best   of  it 

Neil  was  a  nice  little  boy.  Every  one  liked  Neil.  He  had 
frank  brown  eyes  and  a  happy  smile.  He  was  twelve  ;  went  to 
a  High  School ;  used  slang  words  there,  I'm  afraid  ;  and  was  a 
pretty  good  scholar. 

Neil's  thirteenth  birthday  was  to  be  a  great  occasion.  His 
father  said  to  him  a  few  weeks  before  the  event,  "  Neil,  what 
would  you  like  to  do  on  your  birthday,  my  son  ?  Tell  me,  and 
I'll  try  to  manage  it  for  you." 

Neil  was  the  sort  of  boy  always  to  know  what  exactly  he 
did  want.  He  answered  without  any  hesitation,  "  I  want 
Georgie  McLean  and  Michael  Sanders  round  to  tea,  and 
fireworks  after." 

"That's  all  right,  then,"  said  Mr.  Winter;  "you  ask  the 
boys,  and  I  will  provide  the  fireworks." 

Neil's  birthday  fell  in  November,  and  it  was  early  dark. 
Look  at  Neil  now.  It  is  his  birthday  afternoon  ;  time,  ten  to 
four.  Neil  is  brushing  his  hair  hastily  before  his  guests  arrive. 
They  are  due  at  four. 

In  the  schoolroom  tea  is  laid  out  for  three.  There  are  the 
two  special  things  Neil  likes— strawberry  cake  and  muffins. 
In  a  corner  is  a  lovely  box  of  fireworks. 

Four  o'clock  comes.  Neil  gazes  out  of  the  window,  thinking 
every  moment  he  will  see  George's  tall  figure  coming  swinging 
round  the  corner  and  little  Michael  bobbing  beside  him. 

They  didn't  come.     It  was  half-past  four  :  it  wore  on  to  five. 

Poor  Neil  !  He  ate  his  tea  very  mournfully  ;  then  went 
round  to  George's  home. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  !"  said  Mrs.  McLean,  pitying  poor  Neil, 
who  looked  a  little  downcast.  "  George  and  Michael  have 
made  a  mistake  ;  they  thought  it  was  to-morrow.  They  are 
away  off  together  to  the  seashore  for  a  long  walk." 

"  To-morrow  !  Bother  it !  I  have  a  music  lesson  I "  said 
Neil.  Then  he  pulled  himself  together,  took  off  his  cap  to 
Mrs.   McLean,  and  smiled  good-bye. 

You  know  exactly  what  Neil  felt  like  walking  home  in  the  dark 
with  his  plans  spoilt.     He  felt  vexed  -"  mad,"  he  called  it. 

Something  came  into  his  mind  just  as  he  got  home  :  "  Make 
the  best  of  everything." 

"  Well,  it's  fearfully  hard,"  said  Neil  to  himself— "fearfully." 

He  went  into  the  schoolroom.  Soon  he  heard  Dr.  Winter 
coming  in  from  his  round. 

"  I  won^t  go  and  mope  by  myself.  I  will  make  the  best  of 
it,"  Neil  reflected,  with  a  very  big  effort.  "  Dad  will  be  dis- 
appointed if  I  am."  He  stepped  out  into  the  hall.  "Father,  I 
say,  will  you  help  me  with  my  fireworks  !  The  boys  haven't 
come,  but  it'll  be  jolly  if  you  can  help  me." 

"  I  would  like  to,  Neil.  Did  you  notice  I'd  got  you  a 
specially  big  rocket  ?  " 

After  all,  Neil  enjoyed  his  birthday.  Wasn't  it  far  better 
than  if  he  had  gone  up  to  his  room  and  fretted  and  sulked  ? 
Neil  thought  so  afterwards  in  bed  in  the  middle  of  his  thoughts 
of  how  fine  that  big  rocket  had  looked  .against  the  dark  sky. 
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Gadburys 


Gocoa 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  ALKALI, 

OR  ANY  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCE. 
Kefreshlnjc.  Nourlnhln?,  InviKoratlnji:. 

CAUTION. 

How  to  test  the  Purity  of  Cocoas. 

If  treated  with  alkali  and  chfmical»,  such  cocoas 
will  have  a  medicinal  acent  when  the  tin  i> 
opened,  and  will  be  a  darker  colour  when  in 
liquor.  CADBURY'S  COCOa  ha>  no  addition 
(if  any  kind,   and   ia  gnnrnnfrrH   nkaolololy 


|i^"  When  aakinK  for  Cocoa,  InalU  on  havinf 
CADBURVS-sold  only  in  Packets  and  Tin«-a» 
other  Cocoaa  are  aometimes  aubstituted  for  the 
Aake  of  extra  profit. 


OUR   SPECIALTY    FOR   MAY. 

Only  duping-  MAY  we  shall  offep 


(C 


THE   BIJOU"    BUREAU 

In    Mahog-any   and    Inlaid    Banding.      Fine    old 
Shepaton  Desig-n,     Bpass  Handles. 


Delighiful  Appearance,         Thorough  Usefulness. 
PHOTO     POST     FREE. 


Genuine  Quality. 


Duping    MAY    only,   packed   and   capplage    paid   to 
any   Railuray   Station   fop 

£3    18s.    6d. 

W.  S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

artistic  jfurnisbers, 
65,  GEORGE   STREET,    EDINBURGH. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Health   Exhibition,  London 

From  an  Eminsnt  Surgeon. 

"  After  a   lenglhened    ex 
perience     of      Food 
both  at   home   and 
in    India,    I   con 
sider  '  Benger's 
Food  '  inco 
parably   su 
perior    to 
any  I  have 
ever  pre- 
scribed." 


FOOD  r. 

INFANTS, 


INVALIDS,  and 

THE  AGED. 

Delicious,  Nutritive,  Digestible. 

B«ii|«r't  Fog<l  i«  MM  III  Tint  by 
Chemittt,  etc.,  tvarywliere. 


PEACH'S  i""  CURTAINS 


IDIR.ECI'     FXKOIMC     'i^lS.E     X^OOIVES. 

SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS  for  Peach'i  1902  Dlustratfld  Catalogue  and  Buyers'Ouide.    The  moit  complete  Llit  of  Lace  Ooodi  luaed.    Exceptional  Valae  In  all  Department*.    WRXTETO-DAT 
LiOE   CURTAINS,  CAPES,  BLOUSES.  ROLLER   BLINDS.  LADIES'   and   0EHT8'   LOOM    HOSIERY. 

REAL   SWISS.    OniPURE    D'ART.  COLLARETTES.  LACES  (all  Mokea).  HOUSEHOLD    LINEK8. 


POPULAR  PARCEL   21/- 


Lot  No.  736  contains  ;— I  pair  Rich  Artistic  Drawing;- Room  Curtains,  4  yds.  long,  2  yds.  wide  ;  2  pairs  alike  Handsome  DininK;Room  Curtains,  choice  old  lace 
design,  3J  yds.  long,  60  in.  wide  ;  1  pair  neat  Floral  Pattern  Hedroom  Curtains,  3  yds.  long,  50  in.  wide  ;  i  pair  new  fashionable  aash  Curtains  ;  1  Table  Centre 
renaissance  design  ;  i  set  of  Ducbes?e  Toilet  Covers,  one  45  in.  long,  and  five  smaller.  Lcru  if  desired.  The  Lot  sent  Carriage  Paid  for  2l/-»  Cu»tom«rs 
throughout  the   Krapire  testify  to  their   Reliable  Worth,   Marvellous  Value,  and  Durability. 

First  Prize  Hedalt:  Toronto.  1692;  Chicago.  1893.        S.     PEACH     &    SONS*    LlSterCate,    NottlnRham,  KsfaytsMeti  jS^j 


I    TI 

I  "BRITISH"    STVLOGRAPHiu   PENS 

I  Fncfs:  5-.  7'-.    BI-.  iL  12  6 


THE 


Exhaustive  Concordance  to  the   Bible. 

Showing  every  Word  of  the  Text  of  the  Common  English  Version  of  the  Canonical 
Books,  and  every  Occurrence  of  each  Word  in  Regular  Order,  together  with  the 

COMPARATIVE  CONCORDANCE  of  the  AUTHORISED  and  REVISED  VERSIONS. 

Also   Brief   Dictionaries  of   the   Hebrew   and   Greek   Words 

of    the    Original,    with    References    to    the    English    Words. 

By    JAMES    STRONG,    I.L.D. 

Cloth,    15s.    net;    Half-Morocco,  25s.  net. 

"A  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  work,  surpassing  in  completeness  all  existing  Concordances."— /"mw. 

"Altogether  this  is  a  work  on  which  labour  and  learning  have  beta  unsparingly  laid   out.      It   will   be  of  great  utility   to  the 

thoroughgoing  Biblical  student." — G»ari/ian.  

London:    HODDER    &   STOUGH'ION,    27,    P.xternoster    Row,   E.C. 
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CLARKE'S  Blood  Mixture 

The  World=Famed  Blood  Purifier. 

For    cleansingr    and   clearing    the    Blood 

ifpom     all    impurities     CLARKE'S     BLOOD 

1  MIXTURE    cannot    be    too    highly    recom- 

1  mended.  Remember  this  wonderful  Medicine 

has  cured  severe  and  chronic  cases  of 

ECZEMA  SORES  ON  THE  NECK 

SCROFULA       BAD  LEGS 
RHEUMATISM  SCURVY 
GOUT  ULCERATED  SORES 

OLD  SORES     GLANDULAR  SWELLINGS 

And  other  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases. 

It  clears  the  Blood  from  all  Impure 
Matter,  from  whatever  cause  arising. 

This  meilicinc  is  sold  in  boHles,  2s.  gJ.  cacli,  and  in  cases  , 
containing  six  times  the  quantity,  us. — sufficient  to  cfi'ect  a, 
pcnnanent  cure  in  llie  great  majority  of  long-standing  cases — by  , 
all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  lliroughout  the  world, 
or  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  33  or  n2  stamps,  by  the  ( 
Proprietors,  Thu  LINCOLN  and  MIDLx\ND  COUNTIES 
DRUG   COMPANY,    LINCOLN. 


RUPTURE. 

Oentleman,  cured  by  himself,  will  send  FREE  particulars  of 

self-curative  treatment. 

Please  mention  '*  British  Monthly,"  and  send  one  penny  stamp  to  the 

Secretary,  3,  Earl  Street,  Carlisle. 


SECOND  EDITION.    Price  3s.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  CHURGHS 
ONE  FOUNDATION. 

Christ   and    Recent    Criticism. 

IIY   THE 

REV.  W.  ROBERTSON  SICOLL,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


"  For  Chrisliaii  believers  whose  failh  is  iiiaJe  ini'asy  by  the 
confident  tone  of  scspiicalcriiicisni,  it  is  stimul:iting  ajiJ  reassuriuK." 

—  Times. 

■•We  hope  it  will  find  its  way  inlo  tvery  ilcrical  library,  for  not 
only  docs  it  put  the  nialter  at  issue  in  its  right  light,  but  it  affords 
Kuidance  in  the  solution  of  uiany  other  difficulties  thai  beset  the  path 
of  believers."— CAxn/i  Times. 

"The  arnuraent  is,  we  think,  cogeul,  and  stated  with  much  ability." 

—  7/ir  ^pccliilor. 

"Thi»  is  a  very  well-limed  book.  The  writer  lias  sought  to  do  a 
most  necessary  and  irn|K>itant  work,  and  has  done  it  in  a  way  to 
command  our  gratitude."— r/it  liecuni. 


London ; 
HOrjDER  &  STOUGIITOiN,  27,  !■ 


iicnioslcr  Row,  K.C. 


Things    Worth     Noting 

BuMSTEAD's  Table  Salt.— Salt  may  safely  be  termed  one 
of  the  primary  necessities  of  life,  for  there  is  no  article  which 
appears  at  the  meal  table  more  regularly  than  does  the  salt 
cellar.  The  most  unobservant  cannot  fail  to  have  noted  the 
extent  to  which  salt  varies  both  in  quality  and  taste,  and  the 
experience  of  the  careful  housewife  is  that  an  inferior  quality  is 
far  from  ecconomical.  The  Royal  British  Table  Salt,  popularly 
known  as  "  Bumsted's  "  Table  Salt,  is  a  superior  and  acceptable 
brand,  and  one  which  is  thoroughly  wholesome,  being  subjected 
to  a  very  careful  refining  process.  Its  purity,  strength,  and 
beauty  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  for  the  table  and  culinary 
purposes  generally. 

Lawn  Mowers.— There  are  very  many  of  diflferent  makes 
of  lawn  mowers  on  the  market,  but  probably  none  ha\e  a 
greater  popularity  and  are  more  used  than  are  those  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Alec  Shanks  &  Son,  of  Dens  Iron  Works, 
."Vrbroath,  N.B.,  and  Bush  Lane  House,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C.  In  all  parts  of  the  worid  Shanks's  Lawn  Mowers 
may  be  seen  in  used  from  the  Golf  Course  at  St.  Andrews  to 
that  at  Hong  Kong.  This  firm  manufacture  a  small  machine 
as  cheap  as  25.?.,  designated  the  "  Britisher,"  which,  since  its 
introduction,  has  had  an  enormous  sale,  and  has  proved  most 
satisfactory.  It  can  be  worked  by  a  child,  and  with  it  any  lady 
or  elderly  gentleman  could  keep  a  small  lawn  in  order.  It  is  this 
firm  only  who  fit  their  machines  with  patent  steel  axle-springs,  an 
addition  which  minimises  vibration,  relieves  jolting,  and  prevents 


Shanks's  Patent  House  Lawn  Mowek 

breakage.  Shanks's  are  the  only  machines  specially  designed 
and  constructed  for  golf  courses,  and  are  working  where  all 
other  mowers  have  failed.  The  patent  steel  axle  springs  are 
indispensable  for  such  work,  and  enable  the  machine  to  get 
freely  over  any  kind  of  ground  without  breakage.  The  steel 
knives  are  exceptionally  strong,  and  will  cut  the  toughest 
grasses,  or  other  growths,  on  links  or  inland  courses.  Those 
who  use  Shanks's  Mower  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  A 
gentleman  writing  from  Calne,  Wilts,  on  May  26th,  1900,  says  : 
"  The  Horse  Lawn  Mower  we  have  in  use  is  one  of  your 
original  make.  The  oldest  inhabitant  heie  cannot  remember 
its  introduction.  It  still  does  its  work  in  first-class  style,  and 
I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  it."  The  ground  superin- 
tendent at  Lord's  Cricket  Ground  says  :  "  I  consider  them  the 
best.  They  are  the  only  machines  we  use  here."  Messrs. 
Shanks  &  Son  will  forward  illustrated  catalogues  gratis  upon 
receipt  of  a  postcard  at  Dens  Iron  Works,  Arbroath,  or  Bush 
Lane  House,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Writer's  Best  Friend.— In  days  gone  by  the  man 
or  woman  who  would  write  was  compelled  to  make  considerable 
preparations  before  doing  so.  We  should  not  require  to  look 
back  so  very  many  years  to  find  days  when  the  quill  pen  was 
regarded  as  the  most  suitable  instrument  for  writing  yet  in- 
vented. The  man  of  to-day  who  uses  a  steel  pen  even  is 
considered  very  much  out  of  date,  and  the  inkstand  is  looked 
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u{)on  as  an  antiquated  novelty.  Almost  every  one  boasts 
possession  of  a  Fountain  Pen  or  a  Stylographic  Pen,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  article  of  every-day  use  which  is  so 
indispensable.  The  gold  nib  of  the  Fountain  Pen  may  be  said 
to  last  for  ever,  and  when  once  the  right  nib  has  been  selected 
the  writer  has  always  one  to  his  liking.  The  Jewel  Pen  Co., 
of  102,  Fcnchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.,  manufacture  some 
capital  Fountain  Pens  at  very  reasonable  prices.  .Ministers  and 
others  who  have  a  large  amount  of  writing  to  do  will  find  a 
I2i-.  M.  pen,  which  they  produce,  with  a  larger  reservoir  than  the 
ordinary  Fountain  Pens,  a  very  useful  one,  as  it  enables  the  writer 
to  use  it  for  a  very  long  time  without  refilling.  This  firm  do  a 
very  serviceable  Stylographic  Pen,  the  "Calton,"  as  cheap  as 
3J.,  with  filler  complete.  The  "  Jewel "  Fountain  Pen  at  5^.,  or 
mounted  and  chased  ys.  M.,  is  a  very  useful  pen.  It  is  fitted 
with  a  14-carat  gold  nib,  which  is  iridium  tipped.  The  Jewel 
Pen  Co.  will  forward  fuller  particulars  of  these  pens  upon  appli- 
cation to  their  "  L.  Y. "  Department,  102,  Fenchurch  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Spring  Cleaning.— At  this  season  of  the  year  most 
housewives  are  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  Spring  Cleaning, 
and  those  that  have  not  already  done  so,  would  do  well  to  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  Stephenson's  Furniture  Cream  and  Stephenson's 
Floor  Polish.  The  former  preparation  will  preserve  and 
beautify  all  polished  surfaces,  and  one  of  its  chief  qualities  is 
that  it  renders  them  impervious  to  fingermarks.  Polished  tables 
which  have  been  soiled  by  "Ping  Pong"  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  restored  by  its  help.  It  can  be  obtained  in  various 
size  bottles  and  jars,  at  prices  from  sixpence  upwards  according 
to  size.  The  Floor  Polish  can  be  had  in  tins  at  -^d.,  bd,,  or  \s., 
and  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  use  on  linoleum,  oil  cloths, 
oak  or  stained  floors,  parquet  flooring,  etc.  ;  and  in  addition  to 
Us  polishing  qualities  it  is  a  detergent  with  pleasant  antiseptic 
properties. 

Benger's  Food.— Those  who  have  to  provide  for  infants, 
invalids,  or  the  aged  will  probably  have  been  advised  to  try 
Henger's  Food,  and  doubtless  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  the 
advice  is  not  necessary,  for  the  preparation   is  so  very  well 
known   and   its  merits   are   so   universally   recognised.      This 
delicious  and  highly  nutritive  food  is  noted  for  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  digested   and   absorbed.     Its   composition  is 
well  known  to  medical  men,  and  is  approved  by  them.     When 
mixed  with  warm  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  the  natural  digestive 
principles  it  contains  become  active,  the  casein  of  the  milk  is  so 
modified  thereby  that  firm  indigestible  curds  cannot  be  formed 
in  the  stomach,  and  the  farinaceous  elements  of  the  food  are 
rendered  soluble  ;  hence  it  will  be  found  that  Benger's  Food 
can  always  be  enjoyed  and  assimilated.     It  forms  a  delicate 
and  highly  nutritious  cream,  rich  in  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  maintain  vigorous  health,  but  entirely  free  from  rough  and 
indigestible  particles,  which  often  produce  irritation  in  delicate 
stomachs.     Individuals  gradually  regaining  strength  may  some- 
times tire  of  the  continued  use  of  liquid  or  semi-liquid  foods, 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  possible  to  use  Benger's   Food  in  the 
preparation  of  puddings,  blanc-mange,  jelly,   etc.     Consisting 
as  they  do  largely  of  the  Food,  they  are  exceedingly  digestible 
aild  nutritious.     This   preparation    is   sold    in  tins   at    \s.   bd., 
2.f.  6(/.,  5j.,  and  \os.  each,  and  full   directions  for  use  will  be 
found  on  each  tin.     In  addition  to  the  Food  there  are  many 
other  "  Benger  "  preparations  on  the  market  equally  as  com- 
mendable.    Benger's  Peptonised  Beef  Jelly,  supplied  in  patent 
glass  jars  at  is.,  will  be  found  a  delicately  flavoured,  concen- 
trated,  partially   digested,   and    solidified   beef.      It   contains, 
besides  the  salts  and  flavouring  principles,  much  of  the  fibrin 
or  flesh-forming  elements  of  the  beef  in  a  soluble  form,  fit  for 
immediate  absorption.     On  this  account  it  constitutes  an  ex. 
ceedingly  valuable  and  delicious  quick  -restorative.     It  can  be 
taken  by  teaspoonfuls,  cold  as  a  jelly,  or  dissolved  in  a  little 
hot  water  as  a  concentrated  beef  tea.     It  is  also  used  to  fortify 
or  enrich  ordinary  beef  tea,  soups,  etc.     It  affords  to  invalids, 
when  travelling,  a  ready  and  convenient  form  of  concentrated 
nutriment.      Benger's    Peptonised   Chicken   Jelly   (a   nutritive 
Jelly  for  invalids),  in  patent  glass  jars  at  zs.  each,  is  prepared 
in  a  similar  manner,  and,  like  it,  contains  the  nutritive  con- 
stituents in  a  concentrated,   partially   digested,  and  solidified 
form.      Particulars   of  other   "Benger"  preparations   will   be 
found  on  the  tins  containing  Benger's  Food. 


KEATINC'S 
POWDER 


3d. 6d. Is- Bellows  9d 


HOW  TO   MAKE    MONEY. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  Religious  lUaminated  Sheets.  Size, 
21J  in.  by  i6^  in.  Any  person  willing  to  work  can  make  from  6/-  to  lo/- 
per  day.  Four  kinds,  as  samples,  post  free  for  i/-  fwill  sell  for  a-). 
During  this  month  we  are  selling  hundreds  of  Bibles  at  H&lf  the 
Published  Prices. 

t'at*tioffue&  #'>«•«'  to  ntiy  Attdrrtu*, 

THE  GREAT  BIBLE  PUBLISHERS,  42,  Ann  St.,  BELFAST. 


wmm 

S                 There   is   nothins   tfwt    gives  more  satisfattory                  ^ 
C                                                     results  than                                                   / 

(    HI  NKSMAN'SASTHIVIA  RELIEVER.  / 

WsfMd 

RELIEVER 

(        Itlssimple,  Safe,  and  Sure,       i' 

(     Giving    immediate    RELIEF    and    bringing    WELCOME    i' 
)     KEST    and    COMFORT.      It    IU7    aSo    be    ui«l    with    ,1 
S    advantat.!  in   BKU.VCHITIS  and    WHOOriNG   COVCH    1 
(     or  generally  where  difficulty  of  breathing  i«  axpwfcscvd. 
/          1  •  p«r  Tin  fioiu  any  Chemisl.  or  po«t  fr«e  for  t/*  from           1 

\  J.  HINKSMAN,ChemUt,  CARLUKE,  N.B.  / 

\ 

^         A  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  on  receipt  of  addre.s.        > 

ATKINSON'S   PATENT  TRUSS  for  tlie    RADICAL   CORE  of  RUPTURE 
A  GUARANTEED    REMEDY. 

Sitni'lp,  Rapid,  and  FffectiTC       Medical  Kcp»>rt-s  and  Testimonials  00  receipt  .>f  b:atni-.   '  a  i<l  re   . 

B.  F.  ATKINSON  <c  Co.,  T,  HIU  8t,  Conduit  St,  London,  W. 

The  OVIjVTrtimm  Worn  and  Rtcommtmitii by  HIM  AXitllKn'  <  I..4  MK 

Late  I'resideot  of  the  Royal  College  of  Siiri:e..n5. 


SECOND  EDITION.     Crcwn  Sv..,  doih,  (.,. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN. 

By   WILLIAM    BLAIR    NEATBY,   M.A. 
trilh   I'orlrnil  af  J .    V.   Unrh^. 

*'  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  book.  The  author  has 
collected  his  iacLs  with  painstaking  care,  and  has  dealt  with  his 
subject  in  an  admirable  spirit." — Olasgvw  HertUd. 

LoNUON : 
HODDER  »  STOUGHTON,  >7,  Pmtemo»ter  Row,  E.C. 
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Barroflate  College, 

YORKSHIRE. 

'^caimaettx : 
Q.   M.   SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Ctaeeice : 
J.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Science : 

W.   MURDOCK,    M.A.    (Oxon.), 

B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

and  other  Gradu.nes  and  Speci.-ilists. 

Air  dry  and   bracing ;    fine  situation  ;    large 

playing  field  ;  new  science  room  ;  preparation 

for  Universities. 


fiarrogate  Caaies' 
College, 

(West  End  Park,  Harrogate). 

©itcctot : 
Q.  M.  SAVERY  M.A.  (Oxon). 

f^iaimieireee : 
Miss  M.  E.  JONES,  B.A.  (R.U.I.) 


Large  Resident  Staff. 

University  Inspection. 

Fine  Concert  Hall. 

Large  Hockey  Field,  Cricket,  Tennis. 

Swimming,  Riding,  Cycling. 

Domestic  comforts. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
AND    KINDERGARTEN. 

Chantry  Road,  BISHOP'S  STQRTFORD. 


31  miles  from  London,  28  from  Cambridge 

(G.E.R.  Main  Line). 

Head    Mistress— MISS   RUSSELL, 

Assisted  by  Certificated  Teachers. 
Pupils   successfully   prepared    for    Examinations. 
The    buildings   stand  on    higrh   ground,  and  have 

been  specially  built  for  the  School. 


GRESHAM'S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK. 


Founded 
1555. 


Headmaster:    G.  W.  S.  HOWSON,  M.A. 

(L.\TE  OF   UPPINGHAM   SCHOOL). 


Three  miles  from  the  sea  and  close  to  Shermgham  and 

Cromer.    .Splendid  climate.    The  soil  is  gravel  on  chalk. 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

Governors : 

The  Fishmongers-  Company  and 

County  and  Local  Representatives. 

Classrooms,  Laboratories,   and 

Workshops  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  an  estimatod  expen- 
diture of  £40,000. 
Highest  Inclusive  Fees,  JES7  per  annum. 

SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

TAUGHT  THROUGHOUT  THE 
SCHOOL.    ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES. 

YEARLY    LEAVING    EXHIBITIONS    OF 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Headmaster. 


TROWSR.IDGE 
HIGH   SCHOOL. 

W.  P.  FULLER,   M.A.  (Lond.) 


A  Free  Church 
Public    School. 


Latest  success : 
Mth   place  in   Honours   in   London 
Matriculation  and  University  Prize. 


ZziUx^^oSa  Cofeege,  ^taffe. 


FREE    CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

Mcadmaster, 

J.   H.  Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  Kings  College,   Cambridge,   and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


JlsDoillc  College,  Barrogate. 


Terms : 
January,  May, 
and  September. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

M.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 

£i5  and  £50 

inclusive. 


or  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"  Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


THE    COLIiEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    GROUNDS    OF    30    ACRES. 

It  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  Chemical  Laboratory. 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND 

COLLEGIATE   SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

A  large  staff  of  Cmificattd  Mistr  esses  &  Pi  ofessors. 

The  Coarae  of  Study  prepare,  for  Matrtculatlon. 

Cambridge  Hioher  &  Local,  R.A.M..  R.C.M..  & 

o^n^rt.xamiaaUont.Sfecia/atUalwneivento/uniors 

Students  have  the  advantage  of  a  happy,  refined 

nome-iile,  coinbined  with  the  syncmatic  teaching  of 

e  Public  School.    Fees  Reuouble. 

frotpectui  on  application  to  tin  MIsset  KETTLCWELL. 


Colwyq  Bay. 


WILTON  HOUSE  .  .  . 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Thorough  Education  by  Certificated  Teachers, 
with  the  care  and  comfort  of  home. 

MRS.  &  MISS  MORRIS. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 

{Formerly  lndept:ndent  College). 
//eorfmoster— C.  D.  Whittakek,  M.A.,  LL.M  ,B.Sc. 


IS  A  HIGH-CLASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 
Representatives  of  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Unions,  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
tngland,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  Church  of  Wales,  constitute  a  large 

portion  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Inclusive  Boabders'  Fees  from  33  Gns.  a  Year. 

Prospectus  on  application. 


I 
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Crown  Svo,  5&m  trlolh. 
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FOR  LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN, 
and  CHILDREN- 

Persons  subject  to 

Colds.    Cout,  and 

({heumatism, 

should   t\ot  be 

without  it. 


(3*0iJBLE  TEXTttft&> : 


SOFT,     SMOOTH,     COMFORTABLE,     AMD    DURABLE. 

PATTERNS  AND  PRICE  LISTS  TREE,  Write  for  Name  of  Nearest  Agent  to 

ZIMMERLI  &  HANDSCHIN,  65,  WOOD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


Bi;iy    tke 


A711 

£au  de 
S7  Ologi^e 


INSIST   UPON 

"4711" 


Refuse  all  Substitutes. 


MANUFAGTURED  IN  GOLOGNE 
SINCE  1792. 


Sold  everywhere  in  Bottles  at 


-^      1-,  2/.,  3  6,  4  6,  6  6,  etc. 


MULHENS'  4711  Depot,  62,  Kew  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 

(IF   OKriEREli    DIRECT   jrf.    EXTRA   KOR    I'OSTAGE.) 


(( 


RENOWNED  FOR!  HIGHEST  EXCELLENCE 


HENDAIICK 


V)HO 


'/ 


FOR  ALL   SEASONS 
AND   CLIMATES. 


'if^ 


The  LANchT  says:  "Such  illness 
as  IS  usually  associated  with  weather 
changes,  is  to  a  large  extent  preventable. 
f;  rso  one  (at  any  season)  should  overlook 
the  value  of  dry  and  absorbait  Woollen 
Underwear. 

I  .™s  trade  mark  Is  a(?uarantee  of  Pure. 
LiKht.  Absorbent  Material . 


I 


2:?S»iT^?CRJii^ 


RBoon 

FOR  SEASIDE  AND  COUNTRY  WEAR. 

"AMPHIBIAN" 
SANDALS. 


The  only  Rubber  Sandals.  Cliildren 
can  wear  them  while  paddling, 
ihe  only  healthy  foot-gfar. 
Develop  and  Preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  foot. 


ALL  CHIiORCN   SHOULD  WEAR   THfM. 


The  British  Monthly 

Jln  lllustratca  Record  or  Religious  £ire  and  Ulork 


No.  19.      Vol.  II. 


JUNE,  1902 


Sixpence  Net 


NOTICES 

All  communications  intended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thk 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  June  20,  should  reach 
the  Editor  by  June  2  at  latest. 


Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  'J'he  British  Monthly  wili  be 
published  on  June  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Ne7vsageuts'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  seairing  copies  ^  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


WE  think  our  readers  will  acknowledge  that  our 
present  number  is  rich  both  in  reading  matter 
and  in  illustrations.  We  would  call  special  attention  to 
the  articles  on  Mr. 
\V.  P.  Hartley  and  on 
Mildmay.  Mr.  Hartley 
is  eminent  in  the  com- 
mercial, philanthropic, 
and  religious  life  of 
this  country.  His  in- 
teresting career  has 
never  been  related  so 
fully  as  in  the  article 
in  our  current  issue. 
Mildmay  and  its 
numerous  institutions 
have  been  exerting  a 
deep,  pervading  in- 
fluence in  English 
/  religious  life  for  a 
generation.  The 
writer  of  the  article 
is  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  his  subject, 
and  has  been  granted 
access  to  special 
.sources  of  information. 
There  are  many  other 
attractive  features  in 
the  number. 

The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  again  gave 
proof  during  the  May 
meetings  of  his  amazing 
vigour     and     vitality.  /./,^,„  i,.  .1/.,,^,, .:-  n.isc-tc,  CamM,tg,- 

Dr.  Temple  may  surely  the  late  mr. 


be  accounted  the  most  wonderful  old  man  in  England. 
His  voice  is  still  powerful  and  resonant,  his  hair  hardly 
touched  with  grey,  and  his  step  firm.  He  seems  to 
have  escaped  all  the  penalties  of  advanced  age  except 
failing  eyesight.  Probably  the  failing  that  Dr.  Temple 
visits  with  the  strongest  contempt  and  condemnation  is 
weakness.  He  has  said  that  this  is  often  only  another 
name  for  disinclination  to  make  an  effort.  Certainly  he 
has  inured  himself  to  hardness. 


Mr.  William  Chivers,  in  whose  memory  Mr.  John 
Chivers  (his  brother)  and  other  members  of  the  family 
gave  the  final  ;^5,ooo  of  the  Baptist  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  was  a  well-known  figure  in  his  denomination, 
particularly  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  Mr.  Chivers  was  a 
deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Histon,  near  Cambridge, 
which,  with  its  handsome  schools,  was  built  mainly  at 
his  expense.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  two 
subjects — the  sustenance  of  the  ministry  and  evangelistic 
work.  He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a  Baptist  Sustentation 
Fund,  and  he  was  actually  engaged  on  an  article  on  this 
subject   when   the   Angel   of  Death  touched   him.      The 

straitened  means  and 
the  almost  literal  desti- 
tution of  many  Baptist 
ministers  pained  and 
humiliated  Mr.  Chivers 
keenly.  He  was  ex- 
pressing his  own  atti- 
tude of  soul  when  he 
wrote  that  "  the  sup- 
port of  an  evangelical 
ministry,  such  as  ours, 
has  in  it  all  the  sacred- 
ness  of  a  missionary 
cause."  The  ;^5,ooo 
given  in  his  memory 
is  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  Sustent-ition  Fund. 
Mr.  Chivers  wassimple, 
humble,  and  unosten- 
tatious, caring  nothing 
for  display  or  luxury, 
quiet  in  manner,  and 
gentle  in  speech.  He 
did  much  evangelistic 
work  himself,  and  did 
his  best  to  help  all 
such  endeavour.  He 
came  up  to  London 
from  Cambridge  for 
the  Simultaneous 
Mission  Campaign, 
bringing  with  him  as 
his  guest  Gipsy  Cor- 
nelius Smith,  father  of 
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the  well-known  evangelist.  When  a  boy,  and  in  the 
"  timber  "  trade,  Gipsy  Smith  used  to  supply  Mr.  Chivers's 
mother  with  her  clothes  pegs.  Mr.  Chivers's  death  is 
deeply  mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  His  venerable 
father  still  survives. 

The  May  Meetings  of  the  Coronation  year  were  the 
most  successful  held  in  London  for  many  seasons.  Not- 
withstanding the  wintry  weather,  the  attendances  at  Exeter 
Hall,  St.  James's  Hall,  and  the  other  great  central  buildings 
have  never  been  larger,  and  a  spirit  of  liberality,  especially 
or  missions,  was  abroad  amongst  the  Churches.  The  year 
1902  will  be  memorable  for  the  completion  of  the  Baptist 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  which  was  crowned  by  the  noble 
gift  of  ;^5,ooo  from  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Chivers.     It  was  also  a  great  happiness  to  have  in  London 


Plulo  by  EUtott  b-  hry 

THE  REV.   PROFESSOR  J.  AGAR  BEET,   D.D. 

such  distinguished  men  as  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren,  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  Campbell,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  and  Dr.  Stewart,  of 
Lovedale.  Dr.  Maclaren's  various  speeches  were  full  of 
dry  humour,  and  delegates  will  not  quickly  forget  his 
affectionate  rebuke  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood, 
who  had  said  that  the  Union  would  never  see  so  great  a 
day  as  that  which  marked  the  completion  of  its  Twentieth 
Century  Fund. 

Amongst  the  Church  of  England  meetings  those  of 
the  C.M.S.  were,  as  usual,  by  far  the  most  crowded  and 
enthusiastic.  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  and  the  other  officials 
secured  quite  a  galaxy  of  Bishops.  At  one  morning 
meeting  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Caledonia 
gave  inspiring  addresses,  and  on  the  same  evening  Bishop 
Hoare,  of  Hong  Kong,  who  had  only  just  arrived  in 
England,  gave  a  fascinating  account  of  his  experiences 
in  China  during  the  past  anxious  years.  Bishop  Hoare 
has  been  at  work  in  the  Celestial  Empire  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  says  that,  as  far  as  his  experience 


is  concerned,  China  has  always  been  open.  He  has  spent 
much  time  among  the  peasants  in  the  country  districts. 
"  People  ask  me,"  he  said,  "  if  I  have  gone  about  armed. 
Of  course  I  have— fully  armed."  At  this  the  Society's 
supporters  in  Exeter  Hall  looked  dubiously  at  one  another, 
but  they  broke  into  cheers  as  the  Bishop  continued,  with 
a  twinkling  eye,  "I  was  armed  with  an  umbrella  in  one 
hand  and  a  Bible  in  the  other." 

Professor  Agar  Beet,  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
College,  Richmond,  is  known  throughout  Christendom  as 
a  scholarly  and  careful  exegete.  From  an  early  period  of 
his  ministry  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  his  commentaries  have  attracted  respectful 
attention  from  scholars  of  every  Church.  They  are 
characterised  by  great  independence  and  minute  study. 
Of  late  Professor  Beet  has  come  into  prominence  as  an 
assailant  of  the  current  doctrines  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  He  consented  to  withdraw  his  book  "  The  Last 
Things  "  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  has  felt  bound  lately 
to  come  forward  reasserting  his  opinions,  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  he  will  be  reappointed  by  the  Conference 
to  the  position  he  has  long  held  at  Richmond. 

Free  Church  federation  does  not  work  its  way  so 
easily  and  so  widely  in  Wales  as  in  England.  But  it  is 
growing,  and  Methodists  and  Congregationalists  are  es 
pecially  moving  in  this  direction.  At  the  Welsh  Congre- 
gational Union  meetings  to  be  held  at  Carnarvon  the  first 
week  in  June,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  have  appointed  the  Rev.  Griffith 
Ellis,  M.A.,  to  represent  them,  and  be  the  special  preacher 
on  Thursday  ;  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
Congregational  minister,  in  a  similar  capacity,  to  visit  the 
Methodist  Association.  Mr.  Ellis  is  the  author  of  several 
popular  volumes,  a  cultured  preacher,  and  has  on  several 
occasions  shown  how  broad  his  sympathies  are.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  interchange  of  denominational  courtesy  will 
lead  to  still  more  marked  developments. 

In  connection  with  the  Coronation  a  day  of  Inter- 
cession and  Conference  is  to  be  held  at  the  Queen's  Hall, 
Langham  Place,  on  VVednesday,  June  25.  The  list  of 
those  who  are  to  take  part  includes  the  leading  names 
both  in  the  Church  and  in  Nonconformity.  Particulars 
will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns.  The  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Webster,  M.A., 
are  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  enterprise. 


To  Amateur  Photographers 

PRIZES   OF  A  GUINEA  AND  HALF  A   GUINEA 


The  British  Monthly  offers  monthly  prizes  of  a  guinea 
and  half  a  guinea  for  the  best  amateur  photographs  illus- 
trating religious  life  and  work.  Each  photograph  must  be 
accompanied  by  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  woixls,  giving 
particulars  as  to  the  picture.  For  the  copyright  of  all 
photographs  used,  in  addition  to  the  prize  photographs, 
five  shillings  will  be  paid.  All  photographs  must  bear  on 
the  back  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  Photo- 
graphs for  the  July  number  must  be  sent  on  or  before 
June  1  to  the  Photograph  Editor,  Bhitish  Monthly  Office, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 
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Thk  Queen  of  Holland,  whose  dangerous  illness 
has  awakened  world-wide  sympathy,  has  been  from  earliest 
years  the  idol  of  her  subjects.  The  qualities  of  courage 
and  consideration  for  others  which  were  so  conspicuous 
during  her  severe  suffering  were  already  marked  charac- 
teristics of  Queen  Wilhelmina  in  childhood.  On  one 
occasion  when  the  Queen  was  driving  with  her  mother  in 
a  pony-carriage  along  the  beautiful  old  road  from  Vaasen 
to  Apeldoorn,  two  children  darted  from  a  wood  and  rushed 
across  the  thoroughfare,  waving  dead  branches  which 
they  had  found  under  the  trees  and  shouting  at  the  top 
of  their  voices.  The  children  crossed  directly  in  front 
of  the  carriage,  which  was  bowling  along  the  smooth  road, 
and  came  so  close  to  it  that  a  second  later  they  must 
have  been  struck  down.  Frightened  by  the  narrowness 
of  their  escape,  they  yelled  louder  than  before,  and  the 
ponies  would  probably  have  bolted  but  for  the  coolness  of 
the  little  driver,  who  kept  them  well  under  control,  though 
at  first  they  shied  and  reared  so 
that  the  footman  had  to  rush 
forward  to  grasp  their  bridles. 
The  Queen  brought  the  ponies 
to  a  stand-still,  and  sent  the 
footman  to  fetch  the  children 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
alarm.  When  she  found  that 
they  were  English,  she  talked  to 
them  in  a  friendly  way,  and 
presently  their  father  appeared 
from  the  wood,  approached  the 
carriage,  and,  lifting  his  hat,  ad- 
dressed the  pretty  driver  in  his 
own  language.  "  I  must  offer 
every  apology,"  he  said,  "as  this 
unfortunate  occurrence  was  due 
to  my  noisy  children,  who  are 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  the 
elder  one."  "  Pray  think  no 
more  about  it,  sir,"  replied  the 
young  sovereign.  "  If  you  will 
bring  your  little  boy  and  girl  to 
see  me  at  Het  Loo  in  an  hour 
from  now,  they  may  celebrate 
their  birthday  in  my  garden." 
Later  on  Her  young  Majesty 
Served  tea  in  the  English  fashion, 
and  showed  her  guests  every 
corner  of  her  little  chalet,  which 
was  plentifully  stocked  with  the 
toys  she  had  outgrown.  Before 
the  children  left  she  gave  the 
little  girl  a  doll  and  the  boy  a 
wooden  spade  and  bucket.  "  I 
used  to  play  with  these,"  she 
said,  with  a  pretty,  grown-up  air, 
"on  the  sands  at  Scheveningen." 


Queen  Wilhelmina  was  ten 
years  of  age  when  her  father 
died  in  1890.  She  was  a  great 
pet  of  the   old   King    William, 


and  wa.s  never  afraid  of  him,  even  in  his  most  testy 
outbursts.  Het  Ijm,  where  the  Queen  has  lain  ill  for  so 
many  weeks,  is  a  large  old  Dutch  mansion  on  the  edge 
of  a  wood,  and  the  home  park  was  Her  Majesty's  special 
playground.  There  she  learned  to  ride,  drive,  and  row. 
A  portion  of  the  park  was  hedged  off  for  her  particular 
diversions,  and  on  it  was  built  a  miniature  farm,  where  the 
Queen  became  as  perfect  in  all  household  duties  as  if  she 
had  been  destined  to  be  a  model  Dutch  housewife.  She 
tended  her  flower  garden  herself,  and  the  produce  of  the 
farm  was  given  to  the  poor  and  to  neighbouring  hospitals. 
The  Queen  had  no  brothers  and  sisters, -and  the  only 
playmates  of  her  own  age  were  the  cousins  who  sometimes 
visited  her,  or  the  children  of  the  Court  people  who  were 
occasionally  invited  to  Het  Loo  or  to  the  palace  at  The 
Hague.  Amongst  the  Queen's  studies  were  certain  subjects 
with  which  young  girls  rarely  intermeddle,  such  as  constitu- 
tional law,  the  legal  and  moral  relations  of  the  sovereign 
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THE  REV.    F.   W.   NEWLAND,   M.A. 

Who  has  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  new  Congregational  "  Forward 

Nlovemenl "  at  Claremont  Chapel,  Pentonville 

towards  the  estates  of  the  reahn,  and  such  dry  themes,  in 
which  she  was  instructed  by  Dr.  Oppenheim,  of  the^ 
University  of  Leyden.  Queen  Wilhelmina  reads  and  speaks 
French,  German,  and  English,  as  well  as  Dutch.  She 
learned  English  from  Miss  Winter,  who  was  for  many  years 
her  companion,  governess,  and  friend.  She  is  not  specially 
musical,  and  her  happiest  hours  in  girlhood  were  devoted 
to  out-door  pleasures.  At  Soestdijk,  her  home  near 
Utrecht,  there  are  the  best  tennis  courts  in  Europe,  and 


there  the  Queen  spent  many  pleasant  summer  hours. 
Next  to  Het  Loo,  however,  her  favourite  home  was  at  The 
Hague,  where  there  are  exquisite  gardens,  and  from  which 
she  could  drive  along  the  marvellous  old  avenue  to 
Scheveningen,  with  its  fresh  sea-breezes  and  glowing  sands. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Nkwland,  M.A.,  who  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  Congregational  Mission  at  Claremont,  Pentonville,  in 
the  autumn,  has  done  a  great  work  at  Canning  Town  and 
Grimsby.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Newland  say  that  among 
his  chief  characteristics  are  cheerfulness  and  pluck.  He 
rises  buoyant  above  all  difficulties  and  depressions.  Mr. 
Newland  has  always  kept  close  to  the  business  he  has  had 
in  hand,  and  he  spends  very  little  time  in  railway  trains. 
Hence  he  is  not  so  well  known  over  the  country  as  his 
achievements  and  abilities  would  lead  one  to  expect.     He 


THE  ORUMMONIJ    MEMORIAI.   FOUNTAIN,   KELVINGROVE 

PARK,    GLASGOW 

With  Wreath  placed  by  the  CuuiitcM,  of  Aberdeen  at  the  Unveiling 
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THE   REV.    PROFESSOR   G.    G.    FINDLAV,    D.D. 

was  the  virtual  founder  of  the  Mansfield  College  Settlement 
in  Canning  Town.  He  has  been  at  Grimsby  for  seven 
years.  A  great  deal  has  still  to  be  done  at  Claremont 
before  it  becomes  a  fit  habitation  for  the  new  mission.  It 
is  not  yet  decided,  we  believe,  whether  Mr.  Newland  is 
to  have  a  ministerial  assistant,  but  there  will  certainly 
be  paid  lay  agents  in  connection  with  the  mission.  We 
earnestly  trust  that  Mr.  Newland  will  be  relieved  of 
all  financial  anxiety.  It  would  be  disastrous  if  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  his  energies  and  spirits  should  be 
taxed  by  efforts  to  raise  funds,  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  main- 
tains the  keenest  sympathy  with  the  new  enterprise,  and 
his  help  will  certainly  not  be  wanting.  We  trust  that  Mr. 
Newland  is  to  be  the  pioneer  of  a  great  new  movement  in 
London  Congregationalism. 

A  DRiN KING-FOUNTAIN,  in  memory  of  Henry  Drummond, 
has  been  erected  near  the  flagstaff  in  Kelvingrove,  Glasgow, 
within  sight  of  his  house  and  of  the  United  Free  Church 
College.      The    memorial    is    the  gift   of   the    Earl    and 
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Countess  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  unveiled  by  the  Countess, 
who  handed  it  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Lady  Aberdeen  expressed  her  regret  that  Henry 
Drummond's  mother  was  unable,  owing  to  illness,  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  unveiling.  Speeches  were  made 
in  the  United  Free  Church  College  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Provost  Chisholm,  Lord  Overtoun, 
Professor  Linds.iy,  Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  and 
Mr.  James  W.  Drummond.  Lord  Aberdeen  said  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  more  appropriate  memorial 
than  a  fountain  for  a  man  like  Henry  Drummond.  He 
drank  of  the  Water  of  Life  freely,  he  brought  many  to 
the  Fountain  of  Living  Waters,  he  was  pure  in  heart,  and 
his  life  was  a  stream  of  bright  and  refreshing  influence. 
Now  he  would  be  ever  commemorated  by  that  flow  of 
pure  water,  drawn  from  one  of  those  Highland  lochs 
which,  with  the  rivers  and  the  streams  and  the  burns, 
were  ever  his  favourite  haunts.  Principal  Story  pronounced 
the  benediction. 


secretaries,  and  another  brother,  Mr.  J.  J.  Findiay,  well 
known  as  an  educationalist.  Professor  P'indlay's  best 
work  has  been  done  as  a  student  of  St.  Paul.  His 
commentary  on  the  Galatians  in  the  Expositor's  Bible 
is  recognised  as  a  ma.sterpiece,  and  is  proliably  the  best 
thing  he  has  done.  But  Professor  Findiay  has  written 
much  besides,  and  has  contributed  to  the  Cambridge 
Bible.  He  wrote  also  the  article  on  St.  Paul  in  Hastings, 
"Bible  Dictionary,"  an  article  which  makes  an  extraordinary 
contrast  to  that  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Biblica."  He  was 
a  warm  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Moulton,  orie  of  the  finest 
New  Testament  scholars  in  this  country. 


Professor  G.  G.  Findlay,  of  Headingley  College, 
Leeds,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  Methodism. 
He  belongs  to  a  distinguished  family,  his  brother  the 
Rev.    W.    W.     Findiay    being     one     of    the    missionary 


The  erection  of  the  new  Assembly  buildings  in  Belfast 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  has  been  com- 
menced. The  structure,  which  is  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  Presbyterian  work  in  Ireland,  will  cost,  inclusive  of  site, 
;^6o,ooo.  The  main  hall  will  seat  from  2,000  to  2,300 
people.  The  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Church  will  be  held 
here.  "  Many  of  our  ministers  and  elders,"  says  the  Rev. 
D.  A.  Taylor,  M.A.,  "have  been  prevented  from  regularly 
attending  our  Assembly  by  reason  of  the  exceeding  heat 
and  want  of  ventilation  of  buildings  not  specially  con- 
structed for  such  protracted  sederunts."    Ample  provision 
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is  made  in  the  buildings  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  Association. 
The  massive  tower  and  spire 
of  the  Assembly  buildings 
recall  St.  Giles's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Taylor  remarks 
that  the  tower  is  "suggestive 
of  the  fact  that  our  Church 
has  a  history  behind  her 
stretching  back  ,to  Reforma- 
tion times,  and  beyond  them 
to  the  far-off  antiquity  of  the 
land  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  as 
well  as  of  Melville  and  Knox." 
We  congratulate  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland  that 
this  great  scheme  has  entered 
on  its  final  successful  stage. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  M. 
IsiTT,  a  Primitive  Methodist 
minister  of  New  Zealand,  has 
for  the  last  two  years  been 
conducting  very  successful 
Temperance  campaigns  all  over 
the  country.     Mr.  Isitt  was  born  in  Bedford  in  1855,  but, 
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THE  REV.    L.    M.    ISITT,   OF  NEW  ZEALAND 
Who  is  conducting  Temperance  Campaigns  all  over. England  with  great  success 


cases  of  suffering,  and  the 
villagers  were  so  grateful  that 
they  presented  both  doctors 
with  farewell  presents.  One  of 
these  ladies  tells  that  five  years 
ago  she  had  to  ride  twenty 
miles  through  closely  dotted 
villages,  each  with  its  deserted 
heathen  temple,  in  order  to 
see  a  handful  of  Christians. 
On  the  same  journey  she  is 
met  to-day  by  seventeen  differ- 
ent bands  of  bright-eyed 
children  singing.  In  the  four 
sections  which  form  the 
Wesleyan  circuit  there  are 
sixty-six  Christian  villages  and 
over  two  thousand  Christians, 
and  about  a  thousand  persons 
gather  every  night  round  the 
little  lamp  in  the  mud-made 
village  churches.  At  the 
monthly  Communion  service 
about  five  hundred  chosen  men 
and  women  — ■  each  village 
stepping  forward  in  its  turn, 
men    to   the   right   and  the    women  to  the  left,  with  the 


owing  to  ill-health,  left  this  country,  while  he  was  still  a  evangelist  and  his  wife  at  the  head  of  each'group — come 

youth,  for  New  Zealand.     The  horror  with  which  he  wit-  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord. 

nessed  the  violent  drunken   orgies   of  the  miners  in  his  -*-9~e»<- 

district  made  him  a  Temperance  enthusiast.     On  leaving  Much   has    been    done    by   the    Houses    of  ;  Blessing 


his  church  at  Welling- 
ton, the  then  Premier  of 
the  colony  (Sir  Henry 
Atkinson),  at  a  crowded 
public  meeting  attended 
by  all  cla.sses  of  the  com- 
munity, presented  him 
with  valuable  gifts.  New 
Zealand  did  a  great  deal 
for  Mr.  Isitt's  health,  for 
he  is  now  a  man  of 
splendid  physique  — 
broad  -  shouldered  and 
well  set  up.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  his  addresses 
is  much  aided  by  his  gift 
of  apposite  illustration, 
often  humorous. 

Amongst  the  most 
attractive  speakers  at  the 
recent  May  meetings  were 
the  two  Wesleyan  lady 
doctors  Miss  Posnett  and 
Miss  Harris,  who  have  re- 
turned from  Hyderabad 
after  five  years'  most 
successful  work  in  the 
Nizam's  dominions.  In 
that  time  they  have  treated 
nearly  seventy  thousand 
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c;.  H.  MoRKrsoN,  M.A.. 
The  Rev.  Dk.  Tavlor 
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PrINCII'AI.    DoUfiLAS 

AN  INTERESTING  GROUP 


established  by  the  lady 
doctors  in  the  jungle,  to 
which  the  sick  and 
wounded  flock  for  the 
weekly  visit.  Little  groups 
assemble  on  the  roadside, 
some  to  show  their  sick, 
others  to  seek  cures  for 
themselves,  and  yet  others 
to  hold  up  their  little  ones 
to  kiss  the  benefactor's 
faces.  A  wonderful 
Bible  class  is  connected 
with  the  Houses  of 
Blessing,  and  the  baptised 
Christians  belonging  to  it 
are  double  the  number 
of  patients.  Five  years 
ago  some  of  the  women 
fled  at  their  first  sight  of 
a  white  lady,  others  bolted 
their  doors  and  hid  them- 
selves. Now  the  stream 
of  patients  goes  in  and 
out  the  whole-  day  long. 
Miss  Posnett  and  Miss 
Harris  can  tell  of  many 
wild  adventures.  They 
have  come  safely  through 
manyjperils.  Their  work 
is  of  enduring  value. 
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Principal  Marshall,  Baptist  College,  Manchester 
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THE  REV.  J.   T.    MARSHALL,   M.A. 
Principal  of  Manchester  Baptist  College 


THE  REV.  JOHN  TURNER  MARSHALL,  M.A.,  who  this 
month  completes  twenty-five  years'  continuous  service, 
first  as  Tutor,  and  then  as  Principal,  of  the  Baptist  College, 
Manchester,  was  born 
inMay,  i850,atFarsley, 
near  Leeds,  the  heart 
of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  He  comes 
of  a  good  Baptist  stock. 
His  father  was  a  deacon 
and  prominent  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Farsley  for  upwards 
of  fifty-six  years.  He 
became  in  the  year  1867 
a  lay  student  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Col- 
lege, Rawdon.  His 
connection  with  that 
institution  was  short, 
about  eighteen  months, 
but  is  nevertheless  in- 
teresting in  view  of  the 
fact  that  "The  United 
Northern  Baptist  Col- 
lege" is  the  title  to  be 
given  to  the  amalga- 
mated Colleges  of 
Nottingham,  Rawdon, 
and  Manchester,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  now 
soon  be  consummated, 
and  find  its  home  in 
the  northern  metropolis, 
a  city  increasing  each 
year  in  educational  im- 
portance.    In   the  year 

1868  Mr.  Marshall  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination  ot 
the  University  of  London,  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1870,  and 
his  M.A.  in  1872. 

The  Farsley  Church  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
history  of  this  College.     The    Rev.   Ed.   Parker,   D.D.,   was 
called  from  the  pastorate  of  this  Church  to  the  Presidentship 
of  the   College   in 
succession    to    the 

Rev.    E.    Dowson. 

Mr.  Marshall,  at 
the    time    of    Dr. 

Parker's  pastorate, 

a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Church, 

and  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  who 

entered  the  College 

as    a    student     in 

1875,  was,  in  June, 

1877,  elected  Clas- 
sical Tutor  in  suc- 
cession to  the  Rev. 

James  Webb.    The 

intervening  two 

years    were    spent, 

for  the  most   part, 

at  Owens  College, 

where  he  gained  in 

1877  the  first   Lee 

Greek    Test   prize, 

value  £2S-     On 

the    death    of   the 

universally  beloved 

Dr.  Parker  and  the 

promotion    of    Mr. 

Marshall     to     the 

Presidentship       in 


1898,  the  Farsley  Church  gave  her  pastor  once  more  to  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  Rev.  Professor  Ellis,  M.A.,  became  Classical  Tutor. 
Since  his  appointment  in  1877  Mr.  Marshall  has  laboured 

with  a  devotion  beyond 
all  praise  for  the  stu- 
dents who  have  passed 
through  his  hands.  He 
has  worked,  prayed, 
lived  for  them. 

Dr.  Dale,  describing 
the  French  Protestant 
College  at  Montauban, 
writes  :  "  Before  entering 
the  Theological  School 
the  students  have  to  take 
the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters— a  degree 
which  is  perhaps  equal 
to  the  London  B.A., 
minus  its  requirements 
in  mathematics  and 
natural  science.  In 
other  words,  the  Latin 
and  Greek  and  general 
scholarship  is  acquired 
in  the  public  colleges, 
before  the  special  theo- 
logical training  begins 
—  an  advantage  this 
which  every  professor 
and  every  student  in 
every  Nonconformist 
college  in  England  can 
appreciate  without  a 
syllable  of  comment 
from  me.  There  the 
spirit  of  our  professors 
is  broken  and  their  fire  quenched  by  the  drudgery  to  which 
they  are  obliged  to  submit — dragging  young  men  fresh  from 
the  workshop  through  the  mere  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar.  Work  of  this  kind  spoils  the  professor  for 
the  higher  departments  of  his  chair."  Though  Mr.  Marshall 
has  been    compelled   single  handed    to    do    a    great    deal  of 
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drudgery  work,  being  Professor  in  Logic,  Philosophy,  Eccle- 
siastical History,  Mathematics,  as  well  as  Theism,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  etc.,  etc.,  yet  his  spirit  has  not  been  broken, 
nor  his  fire  quenched,  nor  has  he  permitted  the  drudgery  to 
spoil  him  for  "  the  higher  departments  of  his  chair." 

Thoroughness  characterises  everything  he  does.  His  motto 
in  life  has  been,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  "Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  It  is  really 
wonderful  the  amount  of  work  he  gets  through.  One  would 
think  that  his  college  duties  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
tax  all  his  energies  ;  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  case. 
Making  those  duties  the  basis  of  work  and  study,  for  they  are 
with  him  always  primary  and  never  secondary,  he  branches 
out  in  all  directions. 

He  is  known  in  the  highest  circles  as  a  ripe  Semitic  scholar. 
His  articles,  entitled  "The  Aramaic  Gospel,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Expositor  o{  1891  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Biblical 
critics.  His  commentaries  on  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  which  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  for  the  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society,  his  important  articles  in  the  "  Hastings'  Bible 
Dictionary,"  his  many  reviews  and  articles  in  the  Expository 
Times  and  Critical  Rmiew,  all  show  the  depth  of  his  learning 
and  the  widespread  character  of  his  work.  And  this  is  by 
no  means  all.  Since  he  became  Principal  of  the  College  in 
1898  the  whole  care  of  the  Institution  has  rested  upon  him.  In 
the  domestic  life  of  the  students  he  takes  the  deepest  personal 
interest,   and   by   his   many   little    acts   of   kindness    endears 


himself  to  them.  In  the  class-room  he  is  admired,  but  in  the 
home  circle  of  the  College  he  is  loved. 

His  devoted  consort,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Cooper, 
of  Burnley,  whom  he  married  in  1877,  and  who  has  shared 
with  him  these  eventful  twenty-five  years,  has  done  much  to 
make  him  what  he  is  outside  the  study— warmhearted,  generous, 
and  sympathetic. 

He  seldom  knows  what  it  is  to  spend  a  Sunday  outside  the 
pulpit.  Throughout  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  especially  he 
is  in  great  demand  as  a  preacher.  This  is  another  distinct 
phase  of  his  life,  for  his  preaching,  though  characterised  by 
profound  thought,  is  simple  in  diction,  strong  and  fervent  in 
spirit,  possessing  withal  an  old-time  evangelical  ring. 

In  1892-3  he  was  elected  to  the  honourable  office  of 
Moderator  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Association  of 
Baptist  Churches.  This  brought  him  more  than  ever  into  the 
active  service  of  his  denomination,  and,  if  his  life  is  spared, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  one  day  he  will  be  called  upon  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

He  numbers  amongst  his  personal  friends  our  great  veteran 
leader  Dr.  Maclaren,  who  has  promised  to  preside  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his  twenty-five  years'  service  this 
month.  That  will  be  a  great  day.  His  students  will  come  from 
all  points  of  the  compass,  and  many  a  heart  will  be  strangely 
warmed  at  the  memory  of  the  days  of  yore,  when  they  sat  at 
his  feet  and  listened,  not  only  to  his  words  of  wisdom,  but  of 
good  counsel,  sympathy,  and  love. 


A  Study  in  Hearts 


BY  HILDA 

"  r^  REY  hairs  !      Why,   Little  Woman,  what  have   I  been 
vJ     doing  to  you  ? " 

Little  Woman  met  the  anxious  glance  with  a  cheerful  one, 
but  her  eyes  were  dim,  and  her  fingers  busy  with  a  pile  of  small 
threadbare  garments. 

"  There  is  no  reason  for  them  that  I  know  of,"  she  answered, 
with  a  gentle  shake  of  the  head,  adding  fondly,  "  In  any  case 
it  is  not  your  fault." 

But  presently  a  tear  fell  on  the  shabby  tablecloth — then 
another. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dearest  ? "  asked  the  husband,  who 
had  been  watching  her  furtively  from  behind  his  newspaper. 

"  I  am  so  tired,"  she  said,  creeping  into  his  arms.  She 
sobbed  there  for  a  while,  then  looked  up  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  I  have  been  so  busy  to-day,  and  yet  many  things  are  left 

undone.     If  I  did  not  get  so  sleepy  in  the  evening "    She 

broke  off,  sighing,  and  went  back  to  her  chair. 

"You  have  overtaxed  your  strength,  little  wife.  Never  mind 
that  mending  now.  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  He  laid  a  trembling 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  went  on  passionately  :  "  I  can't  bear 
to  see  it  ;  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  day's  rest.  The 
poorest  charwoman  is  better  off— she  gets  a  holiday  now  and 
then.  Day  after  day  it  goes  on — ceaseless  caie  to  make  ends 
meet,  no  break  in  the  dull  monotony  of  toil.  I  have  taken  you 
out  of  your  sphere  to  make  a  slave  of  you — and — oh  !  it  breaks 
my  heart  ! " 

The  sight  of  his  weakness  made  her  strong  again. 

"  You  don't  understand,"  she  said  tenderly,  "  how  I  love  my 
responsibilities.  I  would  not  exchange  this  for  my  old  careless 
life,  without  you  and  the  children,  for  all  the  luxury  in  the  world." 

He  shook  his  head  gravely,  unconvinced. 

"  It  can't  go  on.  I  must  ask  for  a  higher  salary— it's  no  use 
waiting  for  them  to  offer.  A  little  more  money  will  give  you 
extra  help,  and,  if  I  am  successful  to-morrow,  there  shall  be  no 
grey  hairs  — at  least  for  a  good  many  years  to  come,"  he  added, 
cheerfully  sanguine. 

"  And  if  not,  dear,  we  must  still  be  content,"  she  answered, 
rising  and  turning  down  the  lamp. 

♦  «  *  ♦  ♦ 

There  are  some  rare  women  who  have  learnt  to  await 
momentous  news  without  questioning,  even  when  its  looked-for 
messenger  has  arrived. 

The  evening  meal  was  finished,  five  little  hungry  mouths 
had  been  fed.  "Good-night,  children,"  said  their  father 
absently,  as  they  paused  beside  his  chair.    When  his  wife 
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had  taken  them  upstairs,  he  pondered  on  the  news  he  had 
brought  her,  and  anticipated  some  difficulty  in  telling  it.  In 
his  nervous  state,  she  seemed  away  an  unconscionable  time 
He  walked  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  listened.  There  was 
a  gentle  murmur  of  voices  overhead,  the  clear,  motherly  tones 
he  loved  so  well,  and  then  a  soft,  childish  echo,  "  God  bless  my 
dear  father."     The  words  went  straight  to  his  heart. 

He  looked  up  from  the  book  he  was  pretending  to  read 
when  she  entered  the  sitting-room  a  few  moments  later,  and 
said  wearily  : 

"  It  was  no  good.  I  asked  this  morning,  but  they  said  that 
one  change  would  lead  to  others,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  raise 
the  salaries  just  now.  I  promised  not  to  speak  of  it  in  any 
case,  but  they  would  not  consent." 

"  Well,  we  are  no  worse  off  than  before,"  said  his  wife,  trying 
to  hide  her  disappointment. 

After  a  pause  he  began  awkwardly  : 

"Another  proposition  was  made  to  me  to-day.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  ultimately  benefit  us,  but " 

"  You  would  have  to  go  abroad  ? "  she  asked  breathlessly. 

"  No  ;  or  if  1  did,  you  should  come  with  me." 

"Why  are  you  so  strange — what  is  it?"  she  urged,  hardly 
able  to  define  the  sudden  feeling  of  fear  that  crept  over  her. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  dear.  Our  head  partner  has  offered  to 
adopt  one  of  our  boys— to  bring  up,  educate,  and  place  him 
in  the  world  as  if  he  were  his  own  son." 

"  To  take  him  from  us  ? " 

"  That  is  the  difficult  part  of  it.  We  must  give  him  up 
entirely  \  he  laid  great  stress  on  that,  because  he  wishes  that 
his  shall  be  the  sole  influence  used  in  the  boy's  training." 

"  But  why  does  he  want  our  child  .'' " 

"  He  has  recently  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  and,  having  no  children,  feels  rather  lonely.  I  sup- 
pose my  mention  of  our  young  family  when  I  asked  for  a  rise 
inspired  hitn  with  the  idea  of  helping  us  in  that  way." 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  the  husband  and  wife 
then  she  asked  : 

"  How  would  it  help  us  ?  " 

"  Our  child  would  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  have  a  better 
education  and  position  than  we  could  ever  give  him.  In  time — 
who  knows  ?—  he  may  be  of  use  to  the  others." 

"  But,"  she  argued,  with  a  little  quiver  of  the  lip,  "  he  would 
form  other  ties,  and  grow  up  without  knowing  or  caring  for  us." 

"  My  dear,  it  would  be  one  mouth  less  o  feed  — one  care  off 
your  overburdened  shoulders." 
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"  No,  no  !  it  would  be  a  greater  trouble  than  all  !     I  can  t 
don't  ask  mc,  darling.     It  is  like  tearing  out  a  piece  of  my 
heart^ anything  but  that !  " 

She  flung  herself  into  a  chair,  weeping  hysterically. 

He  waited  till  she  was  calmer,  and  then  said  slowly :  _ 

"  I  have  given  no  promise  ;  it  shall  be  exactly  as  you  wish.- 

Presently  she  busied  herself  about  the  room  ;  the  occupation 
did  her  good.  As  she  picked  together  the  battered  toys  that 
lay  here  and  there,  she  sighed.  Supposing  they  had  to  lose 
one,  which  could  be  spared  ? 

She  came  to  her  husband,  who  stood  looking  moodily  out 
of  the  window,  and  asked  him  the  difficult  question. 

"  Not  our  baby,  of  course,"  he  said  quickly,  "  any  more  than 
our  only  girl.    And  bab>''s  eldest  brother  is  too  big." 

"As  if  I  could  part  with  ///;«!"  exclaimed  the  mother, 
trembling  at  the  very  thought.  "  You  don't  know  what  he  is 
to  me ;  and  what  would  the  others  do  without  him  ?  He  is 
nurse,  teacher,  and  playfellow  in  one." 

"  Harry  is  too  delicate — so  there  is  only  Dick." 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  little  Dick  ! " 

There  was  such  loving  anguish  in  the  words  that  he  could 
not  face  her  reproachful  eyes  as  he  answered  softly  : 

"  Yes,  and  he  wants  plenty  of  looking  after,  more  than  you 
can  give  him  ;  but  he  has  courage  and  a  stout  heart,  and  with 
a  good  start  would  make  his  way  in  the  world." 

"  He  will  do  that  in  any  case,"  said  the  proud  mother,  but 
she  was  sick  with  secret  doubt.     Was  it  selfish  to  keep  him  ? 

"  And  if  we  decided,"  she  began  in  a  low  voice,  "  when 
would— he  have  to  go?" 

"  Within  the  week  ;  because  he  is  to  be  taken  abroad  in 
about  ten  days.     We  must  answer  by  to-monow." 

"  So  soon  !     Oh,  you  can't  let  him  go  I " 

The  husband  slipped  his  arm  about  her  waist. 

"  Dick  is  very  dear  to  me,"  he  said,  "but  I  love  you  better. 
You  will  not  be  able  by-and-by  to  cope  with  such  a  houseful 
of  youngsters  ;  as  it  is,  you  are  too  worried  and  careworn. 
And  besides,  it  is  such  a  splendid  chance  for  Dick  ;  one  he 
would  not  lose  if  he  were  able  to  understand  what  it  meant  for 
the  future.  There  are  the  others  to  consider,  and  we  are  so 
poor.  Don't  think  me  unkind — I  know  it  is  a  great  wrench  ; 
but  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do." 

"  Then  I  will  try  to  bear  it,  dear,"  she  said  meekly,  hiding  her 
face  on  his  shoulder. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Little  Dick  slept  sweetly  the  night  before  his  advent  into  a 
new  world,  full  of  delight  and  danger,  and  far  from  the  loving 
arms  that  had  sheltered  him  all  his  small  life.  He  only  knew 
that  he  was  going  on  a  visit,  and  felt  duly  important  thereat. 
So  he  dreamt  on  peacefully,  unconscious  of  the  dark  figure 
that  writhed  and  shook  with  stifled  sobs  at  the  side  of  his  white 
bed,  or  the  little  portmanteau  into  which  his  clothes,  carefully 
patched  and  mended,  had  just  been  neatly  packed  away  with 
many  tears  and  heartaches.  If  he  had  only  known,  he  would 
have  reached  out  and  clasped  the  shaking  hand  that  smoothed 
his  crumpled  pillow  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  mingling  his  sobsi 
and  clinging  tightly  to  the  faithful  heart  that  already  antici- 
pated the  pangs  of  parting. 

The  look  of  pain  on  his  mother's  face,  as  she  strained  him 
to  her  breast  when  he  said  good-bye  next  morning,  lingered 
in  bis  childish  memory  for  a  while  as  he  trudged  along  merrily 
by  his  father's  side,  but  he  was  of  an  age  when  unwelcome  or 
perplexing  thoughts  are  easily  abandoned  for  happier  ones 
suggested  by  fresh  scenes  and  new  faces,  and  presently  kept 
up  a  continual  flow  of  enquiry  and  chatter  without  once  noticing 
his  father's  gloomy  silence. 

Oh  the  terrible  loneliness  of  that  day  !  The  mother  went 
about  her  work  with  a  heavy  heart,  listening  for  Dick's  voice  in 
the  play-hour,  only  to  remember  with  a  sudden  start  that  she 
was  not  to  hear  it  again  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  anger  or  appeal. 
The  children  were  very  subdued  ;  the  sight  of  Dick's  empty 
chair  at  mealtimes  affected  them  strangely  ;  they  asked  con- 
tinually when  he  was  coming  back. 

Their  father  came  home  early.     He  kissed  his  wife,  saying  : 

"  Dick  has  made  a  friend  worth  having." 

"  Was  he — happy  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  wanted  to  come  back  with  me,  of  course  ;  that 

was  only  natural  at  first,  but " 

."Don't  :"  she  said  brokenly,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 


And  now  a  strange  silence  came  between  husband  and  wife. 
She  felt  that  this  was  a  trouble  that  could  not  be  shared,  for  a 
word  of  kindness  or  sympathy  would  loosen  the  floodgates  of 
her  grief,  and  there  was  no  time  for  mourning  to  which  she 
could  foresee  no  end.  Meanwhile  she  moved  about  the  house 
like  a  ghost,  always  alert,  always  listening.  It  was  as  if  a 
shadow  had  come  in  Dick's  place— a  shadow  that  she  followed 
eagerly,  only  to  clasp  with  empty  arms.  The  husband  watched 
her  sadly,  hoping,  since  everything  seemed  much  quieter,  that 
he  had  done  some  good  for  her.  Her  persistent  silence  touched, 
then  initated  him,  for,  though  he  missed  the  child  sorely,  he 
could  not  understand  this  constant  dwelling  on  a  sorrow  he 
believed  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  And  they  began  to  drift 
apart,  slowly  but  surely,  the  two  lovers  who  had  toiled  for  each 
other  in  sympathy  for  so  many  years. 

One  night  he  awoke  rather  suddenly— his  wife  was  not  by 
his  side.  After  an  anxious  search,  he  found  her  kneeling  by 
Dick's  empty  bed. 

"  One  would  think  he  were  dead,"  he  said,  lifting  her  gently 
from  the  floor. 

"It  would  not  be  so  bad  then,"  she  sobbed,  "for  he  would 
still  be  ours  — our  very  own." 

He  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  in  vain,  and  a  great  doubt 
assailed  him  as  he  noticed  her  pallor  and  the  dark  circles 
round  her  eyes.  It  came-  into  his  mind  again  the  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  when  the  children  fixed  their  solemn  eyes 
enquiringly  on  their  mother's  face. 

When  he  had  gone  into  the  city  and  the  children  to  school, 
she  went  on  a  mysterious  e.xcursion,  nearly  taking  the  wrong 
train  in  her  nervous  haste.  She  was  not  used  to  travelling, 
poor  little  woman,  and  felt  thoroughly  wretched  and  ill  at  ease, 
but  the  yearning  for  a  sight  of  her  child  before  he  went  abroad 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  she  walked  miles  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  tall,  white  mansion,  scanning  the  windows  eagerly 
in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  Dick's  bonny  face.  Ah  !  if  she  had 
known  how  he  pined  for  her  in  that  splendid  cage  !  But  doubt- 
ing whether  it  would  be  right  to  disturb  him  if  he  had  been  able 
to  settle  down,  and  fearful  for  the  promise  she  had  given  her 
husband  if  little  Dick  were  again  in  her  arms,  she  went  back 
timidly,  with  the  hungry  longing  still  unsatisfied. 

It  was  one  of  her  busiest  days,  and  to  make  up  for  the  time 
lost  in  the  morning  she  worked  on  far  into  the  evening,  till, " 
chancing  to  glance  at  the  clock,  she  saw  with  dismay  that  it 
was  long  past  the  usual  time  of  her  husband's  return.  It  was 
raining  when  she  went  to  the  window,  and  the  ugly  street 
looked  more  dismal  than  ever.  He  had  been  kept  beyond 
office  hours  before,  but  now  she  felt  horribly  lonely  and 
frightened  at  his  absence,  and  would  have  gone  to  meet  him 
had  she  not  feared  to  leave  her  sleeping  children. 

Reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  week,  as  she  sat  in  the 
faded  armchair,  too  miserable  and  excited  to  resume  her 
ordinary  occupations,  she  blamed  herself  a  hundred  times  for 
the  added  grief  she  had  caused  her  husband,  and  dreaded  the 
result  of  her  reticence.  But,  during  that  dark,  chill  hour  of 
self-reproach  and  determination  to  try  and  hve  down  her  over- 
whelming sorrow,  she  knew  that  not  all  the  tender  love  and 
worship  of  husband  and  children  could  still  the  gnawing  desire 
at  her  heart,  or  make  her  forget  for  one  moment  the  child  she 
had  borne  and  tended — to  yield  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

Suddenly  there  came  out  of  the  dim  silence  a  sound  that 
made  her  start — and  tremble  !  She  stumbled  along  the  narrow 
passage  and  threw  open  the  door,  panting.  There  was  a  singing 
in  her  ears  and  a  mist  before  her  eyes  as  the  footsteps  came 
nearer  and  nearer — a  firm,  even  stride,  and  then  the  hurried 
patter  of  little  feet,  Dick's  little  feet  trying  vainly  to  keep 
in  time. 

Down  the  long  street  she  flew,  her  face  wet  with  happy 
tears,  unconscious  of  pelting  rain  or  peering  eyes,  nor  stopping 
to  rest  her  palpitating  heart  till  the  child  was  safely  clasped  in 
her  arms.  The  husband  felt  a  choking  sensation  as  he  watched 
that  greeting,  wondering  how  he  had  persuaded  her  to  let  the 
boy  go,  and  well  rewarded  by  the  bright  glance  of  joy  and 
gratitude  she  gave  him,  but  he  only  said  slowly : 

"I  risk  a  great  deal  by  bringing  him  back  to  you." 

She  looked  up  from  Dick's  stifling  embrace  with  gentle 
defiance. 

"  Let  the  world  treat  us  as  it  may  nmci,"  she  said  softly, 
"but  we  will  keep  what  God  has  given  us." 
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^^Mildmay'':    Its  History  and  Institutions 


FOR  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  "  MiUlmay  "  has  been 
a  household  word  in  thousands  of  religious  circles  at 
home  and  abroad.  And  yet  there  are  multitudes  of  Christian 
people,  even  in  London,  who  have  never  been  to  Mildmay,  who 
do  not  know  where  it  is  situated  or  what  it  stands  for,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  the  centre  of  a  number  of  remarkable 
philanthropic  and  religious  agencies  and  missions  which  have 
been  wonderfully  used  by  God  to  bless  and  uplift  men  and 
women. 

The  place  gave  the  name  to  the  work  and  to  the  insti- 
tutions, rather  than  the  saintly  clergyman  and  his  wife  who 
were  not  only  the  founders  of  all  the  beneficent  organisations 
comprehended  in  the  name  Mildmay,  but  were  for  many  years 
their  tried  and  trusted  supporters.  Mildmay  is  a  district  in 
Stoke  Newington,  London,  N.,  about  two  miles  from  the  Hank 
of  England.  Weie  we  writing  a  sketch  of  Stoke  Newington, 
we  might  refer  to  many  most  interesting  historical  associations 
identified  with  what  is  now  a  pleasant,  populous  suburb.  Here, 
for  instance,  Henry  VIII.  had  his  hunting-lodge  in  Middlesex 
Forest  ;  this  lodge  is  now  the  Mildmay  Nursing  Home.  The 
ceilings,  the  mantelpieces,  and  the  panelled  walls  erected  by 
the  house  of  Tudor  are  stilt  in  good preserr'alion  1  The  district 
is  rich  in  memories  of  John  Gilpin,  Charles  Lamb,  John  Howard, 
Daniel  Defoe,  Isaac  Watts,  and  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  Mildmay 
Park  really  derives  its  name  from  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  who  had 
a  large  estate  there  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  locality, 
however,  not  the  Mildmay  family,  gave  the  name  to  the  institu- 
tions. The  names  which  are  indissolubly  interwoven  with  all 
Mildmay  work  are  those  of  the  late  well-beloved  Rev.  W. 
Pennefather  and  his  gifted  helpmeet.  If  Mrs.  Pennefatherwere 
alive  now,  we  doubt  not  she  would  say,  "  Write  of  the  work  ; 
hide  the  workers."  We  will,  therefore,  cull  only  one  sentence 
about  her,  written  by  one  who  knew  her  well  :  "  Her  natural, 
womanly  graces  were  enriched  and  intensified  by  His  own 
abounding  grace,  and  her  courage  and  great  ability  showed  no 
abatement  during  twenty  years  of  widowhood,  into  which  she 
concentrated  a  full  lifetime  of  manifold  service  for  Christ.  She 
and  her  husband  in  love  and  wisdom  planned  the  best  methods 
of  Woman's  Work  that  our  age  has  witnessed." 

No  story  of  Mildmay  would  be  complete  without  some  de- 
finite allusion  to  its  revered  and  remarkable  founders.  In  1852 
the  Rev.  W.  Pennefather  became  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  High 
Barnet,  the  present  Vicar  of  which  is  the  Rev.  Canon  Trotter, 


M.A.  Mr.  Pennefather  seems  to  have  worked  at  Harnet  on 
purely  spiritual  lines.  The  present  matured  characteristics  of 
Mildmay  were  born  at  13arnct.     Prayer,  constant  and  believing  , 
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was  the  vital  breath  ot  everything  which  Mr.  Pennefather 
undertook.  The  spirit  in  which  the  work  was  "  begun ''  at 
Barnet  has  ever  since  been  "continued"  at  Mildmay,  though  it 
has  not  "ended"  there,  for  Mildmay  influences  have  spread  far 
and  wide.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  "  Keswick,"  and  all  that 
that  little  word  stands  for,  was  not  foreshadowed  at  Mildmay. 
The  black  cloud  of  the  Crimean  War  of  1855-6— a  war  in- 
volving such  darkness,  disease, 
and  death — had  a  silver  lining 
in  the  love  and  light  which  the 
ministry  of  Florence  Nightingale 
brought  to  our  noble  heroes  in 
the  trenches  of  Sebtistopol.  In 
the  Crimea  originated  those 
nursing  sisterhoods  which  for 
half  a  century  have  been  such  an 
inestimable  boon  to  the  sick  and 
suffering  in  all  ranks  of  society. 
The  Patriotic  Fund,  to  train 
fatherless  children,  was  the  out- 
come of  that  awful  war.  Mr. 
Pennefather  was  entrusted  with 
hundreds  of  orphans  to  educate. 
He  had  a  little  Training  Home 
at  Barnet,  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Mildmay,  and  from  this 
Home  deaconesses  were  sent 
forth  on  ministries  of  love,  just 
as  Phebe  was  sent  by  the  Church 
at  Cenchrea. 

At  this  juncture  Mr.  Penne- 
father desired  to  bring  into  closer 
social  communion  the  ministers 
of  the  various  Churches  as  chil- 
dren of  the  One  Father.  He 
met  with  plenty  of  discourage- 
ment !  His  brave  wife,  however, 
sympathised  with  liim  and  sup- 
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ported  him,  and  in  August,  1856,  the  first  Inter-denominational 
Conference  assembled,  when  some  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Christians,  representing  many  Churches,  knelt  together  at  the 
Lord's  Table.  In  1864,  twelve  years  after  Mr.  Pennefather  had 
begun  his  work  at  Barnet,  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  St.  Jude's, 
Mildmay  Park.  In  1869  the  Lord  laid  it  on  his  heart  to 
build  a  hall  at  Mildmay  for  free  afternoon  and  evening 
services  for  non-churchgoers  and  for  children's  services,  no 
room  in  the  locality  being  sufficiently  large.  He  also  wished 
that  this  might  become  a  centre  where  meetings  might  be  held 
to  give  information  to  workers  and  spread  it  at  home  and 
abroad,  especially  about  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  It  was 
to  be  a  home  of  love,  where  none  would  be  expected  to  join  or 
forsake  any  existing  denomination,  but  where  each  would  exhibit 
the  spirit  of  the  words,  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."  The  Association  of  Women 
Workers  had  been  previously  formed  ;  we  shall  refer  to  this 
world-wide  organisation  later  on.  Mr.  Pennefather  told  the 
members  of  the  association  that  the  hall  was  io  be  built  \  He 
said  to  them,  "Will  you  pray  that  God  may  guide  the  builders, 
giving  all  needed  skill  and  His  Holy  Spirit  ;  that  He  may 
prepare  the  people  to  use  the  hall  when  erected  ;  and  that 
He  may  fit  my  fellow-workers  and  myself  for  the  vast  field  of 
usefulness  which  this  hall  will  open  up  ? "  What  sublime, 
simple,  comprehensive,  childlike  requests,  but  no  mention  oj 
money  \  What  a  prophetic  vision  of  faith  was  his  !  God  had 
given  him  a  conviction  ;  and  when  God  gives  a  man  a  vision,  a 
conviction,  neither  the  world  nor  the  flesh  nor  the  devil  can 
thwart  the  purpose  of  God,  or  prevent  its  being  carried  out 
through  the  channel  He  has  chosen. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Pennefather  had  no  site  and  no  money, 
and  he  never  would  go  into  debt  to  build  a  church  or  hall. 
He  and  Mrs.  Pennefather  believed  that  if  God  wanted  them 
to  build  the  hall,  He  would  provide  the  means.  He  had 
brought  the  Iron  Room  from  Barnet  to  London,  but  he  would 
not  enlarge  it  or  erect  a  building  in  its  place  unless  God  gave 
him  the  money.  "An  instance  of  noble  humility  which  refused 
to  exalt  self  by  building  more  grandly  than  God's  Providence 
indicated."  He  would  have  no  entertainments,  no  fancy  fairs, 
no  society  bazaars,  nor  any  worldly  gatherings  to  raise  money 
for  the  Lord's  work.  When  will  the  Church  of  God  become 
possessed  of  that  self-sacrificing  love  which  will  give  its 
costliest  alabaster  box  of  ointment  without  stipulating  for  a 
material  return,  being  content  with  the  blessing  of  entering  into 
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the  joy  of  "  making  God  glad  "  .'  Mr.  Pennefather  stood  upon 
the  promises,  he  exercised  faith,  and  he  expected  God  to  work 
through  His  people,  and  to  put  it  into  their  hearts  to  start 
and  sustain  His  work,  supporting  it  "  day  by  day." 

About  this  time  a  gentleman  called  in  one  evening  and 
told  Mr.  Pennefather  of  a  desirable  plot  of  land  of  which  a 
long  lease  could  be  had ;  but  Mr.  Pennefather  would  only 
build  on  freehold  property,  and  this  gentleman  did  not  know 
the  owner.  A  few  days  after  this  Mr.  Pennefather  saw  a 
placard  announcing  the  sale  of  this  very  plot  of  land,  owing 
to  a  death  in  the  owner's  family.  He  got  a  business  man  to 
value  the  site,  who  thought  it  worth  .£500,  a  sum  which  Mr. 
Pennefather  had  now  lying  in   the  bank,  just   given   him  by 

a  lady  for 
building  pur- 
poses. "  Will 
you  go  to  the 
auction,"  said 
Mr.  Penne- 
father, "  and 
bid  .£500  for 
me?"  Not 
even  500 
guineas  was 
to  be  offered. 
The  property 
was  knocked 
down  to  his 
friend  f  o  r 
Z5°o!  "Co- 
i  ncidences," 
"chances,' 
"  accidents," 
"  a  run  of  good 
luck,"  so  the 
world  would 
call  all  these 
recent  events  ; 
but  Mr.  Penne- 
father saw  in 
them  God's 
hand  and  an- 
s  w  e  r  s  to 
prayers.  He 
believed  that 
"  Omnipotence 
had      servants 
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everywhere."  The  money  for  the  building  itself  came  in  in  the 
same  way,  and  often  the  specific  smn  just  as  needed,  ihoujjh  no 
one  but  the  devoted  couple  knew  what  amount  was  rciiuired. 

The  interior  of  the  Hall,  as  well  as  the  exterior,  is  severely 
simple.  It  is  comfortably  seated,  and  the  acoustic  proper- 
ties are  good.  The  Hall  and  tlie  Deaconess  House  adjoining 
cost  altogether  about  ^25,000,  all  of  whidi  was  sent  in  in 
answer  to  prayer.     The  Hall  will  seat  about  2,500,  and  as  it 

nclines  from  the  back  to  the  front,  every  one  has  a  capital  view 
of   the    platform.      There    are    few    Evangelical    societies   in 

London  which  at  some  time  or  other 
have  not  had  the  use  of  this  splendid 
conference  hall.  All  the  buildings  are 
now  incorporated  under  the  Companies 
.\cts  as  "The  Mildmay Trust,  Limited." 
The  trustees  are  Lord  Polwarth,  James 
E.  Mathieson,  Harry  C.  Nisbet  (Chair- 
man of  Council),  A.  Richard  I'enne- 
father,  C.Ii.,  L  Herbert  Tritton,  Edward 
Trotter,  Reginald  Hart  Dyke,  Captain 
W.  H.  Dawson,  and  Colonel  J.  F. 
Morton.  These  gentlemen  form  the 
Council,  and  have  associated  with  them 
Mrs.  Hogg  (Directress  of  Women's 
Work),  Mrs.  Mathieson,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
I'ennefather  (Editor  of  Service  for  the 
King,  the  monthly  organ  of  Mildmay), 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Tritton.  The  Clerical 
Visitor  is  the  Dean  of  Peterborough. 
.Miss  Dreaper  is  the  .■\ssistant-Superin- 
tendent  of  Deaconess  "House  ;  Miss 
G.  S.  Peirse-Duncumbe,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Missions  and  Sub-Editor 
of  Se/vice  for  the  King ;  Miss  C. 
Hankin,  Superintendent  of  Junior 
Deaconesses  ;  and  Miss  Taylor,  Super- 
intendent of  Probation  House.  Miss 
Goodwyn  is  the  Superintendent,  and 
Miss  Wood  Assistant-Superintendent 
of  "  The  Willows,"  where  young  ladies 
are  trained  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions.  Miss  Carter  is  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Nurses'  Home  ;  Miss 
Agar  of  the  Memorial  Home  ;  Miss 
Kennedy  is  in  charge  of  the  Orphan- 
age ;  Miss  Bermingham,  Matron  of 
"Memorial  Cottage  Hospital";  Miss 
Cattell,  Matron  of  Mildmay  Mission 
Hospital  ;  Miss  Oliver,  Superintendent 
of  "  Ossulston  Convalescent  Home"; 
Miss  Heath,  Superintendent  of  Rescue 
Work  ;  Miss  Rumann,  Superintendent 
of  "Deaconess  House  Agency  and 
Training  Home  for  Servants";  Miss 
E.  St.  B.  Holland  and  Miss  Lewis, 
Superintendents  of  "Illumination 
Department " ;  and  Miss  Thrower, 
Superintendent  of  F"lower  Mission. 
Miss  Dreaper  is  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
and  Miss  Elout  and  Miss  E.  Mayfield 
Assistant  Hon.  Secretaries,  of  "  The 
Association  of  Women  Workers."  The 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Cottage  Hospital 
is  A.  S.  Currie,  M.D.  ;  and  of  the 
Mission  Hospital,  William  Gauld,  M..A., 
M.D.,  CM.  I  and  the  Hon.  Surgeon, 
E.  Percy  Paton,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Secretary  of  the  w^ork  is  Mr.  P.  S.  Badenoch,  and  the 
Treasurer  and  .Superintendent  of  all  the  institutions.  Colonel 
J.  F.  Morton.  This  list  of  institutions— one  of  which.  Missions, 
is  sub-divided  into  nineteen  branches,  besides  the  Dublin, 
Northampton,  Malta,  Jamaica,  and  Palestine  work — will  carry 
to  our  readers  some  conception  of  the  burden  which  rests  on 
the  Secretary  and  Superintendent.  The  unfailing  courtesy  and 
acknowledged  ability  with  which  Colonel  Morton  and  Mr. 
Badenoch  have  discharged  their  responsibilities  is  gratefully 
recognised  by  religious  and  philanthropic  societies  all  over 
London    and   the    suburbs.      Mr.    James   E.    Mathieson   was 
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Superintendent  for  about  twelve  yeari,  and  Captain  the  Hon. 
Reynolds  Morcton  for  some  seven  yearn. 

Besides  the  large  hall  in  the  compound  there  arc  a  lel  ol 
ofllces,  the  Foundcr'.n  Lodge,  the  Garden  House  (where  Colonel 
Moiton  lives),  and  the  Illumination  and  Publication  Depart- 
ments, as  well  as  the  Deaconess  House.  Under  the  Hall  there 
arc  a  number  of  large  rooms  "  No.  6"  is  as  familiar  a  name 
as  "Exeter  Hall."  In  the  other  rooms  minor  meetings  are 
held,  Prayer  Meetings,  Bible  Classes,  and  the  Men's  Night 
School   in  the  winter.     The   Men's  Night  School   has   had  • 
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remarkable  career.  It  has  been  conducted  for  twenty-five 
years  by  a  large  staff  of  deaconesses  and  Mr.  Badenoch.  It 
still  plays  an  important  part  in  the  education  of  many  men. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  Night  School— three  nights 
every  week  during  six  winter  months — for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  149 1  Clerks,  artisans,  business  men,  and  others 
attend,  and  are  taught  French,  German.  Latin,  shorthand, 
book-keeping,  etc.  .\t  the  close  of  the  school  a  short  address 
is  given  ever>'  night,  usually  by  Mr.  Badenoch.  The  priie- 
giving  at  the  end  of  every  March  is  an  event  looked  forward 
to  with  great  interest. 
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On  Sunday  morn- 
ings, at  nine  a.m.,  a 
Men's  Bible  Class  is 
conducted  by  Mr.  Bade- 
noch.  This  month  Mr. 
Badenoch  completes  his 
twenty-fifth  year  as  con- 
ductor of  this  class.  At 
the  present  time  there 
are  twenty-five  mission- 
aries or  ministers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world 
who  were  led  to  decision 
for  Christ  in  this  class. 
It  would  therefore  ap^ 
pear  that  for  every  yeai 
of  its  existence  a  mis- 
sionary or  pastor  has 
been  sent  forth  !  This 
is  a  fact  as  remarkable 
as  it  is  encouraging. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  young  missionary  from 
Peru  was  speaking  in 
the  very  room  where  the 
class  is  held,  and  began 
his  address  by  saying,  " 
ago."  One  evening  Mr. 
Hoxton. 


MILDMAY   NURSING 
(Originally    the    Huntini 


In  that  corner  I  was  converted  years 
Badenoch  was  giving  an  address  at 
A  young  man  was  led  to  Christ ;  he  wished  to  be- 
come a  missionary,  but  was  not  passed  medically.  He  went  to 
Harley  College,  and  is  now  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Taber- 
nacle outside  of  London.  A  prayer  list  of  all  the  missionaries 
at  home  and  abroad  is  carefully  kept,  and  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  the  month  the  members  of  the  Bible  Class  remember 
their  brethren  in  prayer.  These  brethren  are  to  be  found  now 
in  China,  India,  Brazil,  United  States,  in  the  London  City 
Mission,  and  as  workers  amongst  the  Jews.  Miss  Dreaper, 
one  of  the   deaconesses,  has   been   conducting  a  Men's  Bible 


Class  on  Sunday  after- 
noons for  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  1  The  large 
hall  is  still  used  on 
Sunday  afternoons  and 
on  Sunday  evenings  for 
evangelistic  services. 
A  great  variety  of 
speakers,  chiefly  lay- 
men, conduct  the  even- 
ing service. 

Mildmay  is  perhaps 
as  widely  known  through 
its  illuminations  as  by 
any  other  means.  There 
was  a  time  when  'Mild- 
may  text  -  cards  were 
almost  the  only  ones  in 
existence  of  a  really 
cheap  and  beautiful 
character.  They  are 
now  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  These  lovely 
cards  contain  greetings 
for  Christmas,  the  New 
Year,  and  for  birthdays.  Some  New  Years'  mottoes  are 
excellent.  A  specimen  packet  is  sent  out  for  a  couple  of 
shillings.  Miss  E.  St.  B.  Holland  has  done  noble  work  in 
connection  with  this  department.  Then,  just  in  front  of  the 
Hall,  at  73,  Mildmay  Park,  is  the  Training  Home  and 
Registry  for  Servants.  Many  people  out  of  situations  or 
waiting  for  employment  board  and  lodge  here  at  most  reason- 
able rates.  Much  kindness  is  shown  in  the  Home,  and  great 
care  exercised  about  every  transaction.  Young  girls  from  the 
country  will  find  this  office  very  satisfactory.  Suitable  situ- 
ations are  readily  obtained  through  this  agency,  as  its  repu- 
tation is  established. 


HOME  AND   GARDEN 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Park  is  the  I'cnncfather 
Memorial  Home  for  Miidmay  worliers  disabled  by  sickness 
or  too  advanced  in  years  for  continued  hard  work.  Mere, 
close  to  the  scene  of  their  former  toil  and  triumph,  they  rest 
in  joy  and  peace.  A  beautiful  building  in  the  compound  is 
the  Memorial  Cottage  Hospital.  When  originally  started, 
the  building  was  a  small  and  inconvenient  one.  The  pre- 
sent structure  is  deservedly  greatly  prized  by  all  Miidmay 
deaconesses  and  friends.  This  building,  as  well  as  the  free- 
hold, was  the  gift  of  Lady  Hay.  The  interior  is  most  attractive. 
There  are  about  twenty  beds  and  seven  cots,  besides  three 
private  wards  for  paying  patients.  Pure  air,  sheltered  grounds, 
quiet,  brightness,  and  comfort  are  characteristics  of  this  model 
hospital,  over  which  Miss  Herniingham  presides.  The  inscrip- 
tion in  the  entrance  hall  reads:  "To  the  glory  of  God.  In 
memory  of  William  Pennefather,  in  his  work  for  God  among 
rich  and  poor.  And  in  memory  of  Duncan  Hay,  my  beloved 
son,  taken  suddenly  from  me.  S.  Hay."  The  Central 
Deaconess  House  adjoins  the  Hall.  This  is  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Hogg  and  the  principal  deaconesses.  There  is  much 
brightness  and  much  vigorous  Christian  life  here.  We  do  not 
think  any  one  pretends  to  be  either  a  martyr  or  a  heroine  ! 
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Much  sincerity  is  displayed  by  the  deaconesses,  and  as  they 
move  about  constantly  in  a  great  city,  and  amongst  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people,  the  tendency,  often  seen  in  large 
institutions,  to  be  unnatural  or  restrained,  and  to  think  in  too 
circumscribed  a  circle,  is  counteracted  by  plenty  of  outlets  for 
freedom  and  for  unconventional  chats.  In  the  Home  personal 
traits  are  preserved  and  encouraged.  There  is  no  set  pattern 
— not  even  in  bonnets.  Individual  originality  runs  parallel  to 
a  loyal  obedience,  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  all.  The  dis- 
tinctive dress  of  the  ladies  is  quite  in  keeping  with  their  position 
and  work,  and  their  caps  and  falls  are  niost  graceful  and 
becoming. 

The  Miidmay  Mission  Hospital  at  liethnal  Green,  E.,  would 
require  almost  an  article  to  itself,  in  order  to  do  anything 
approaching  justice  to  its  beneficent  operations.  We  were  for- 
tunate, quite  recently,  in  getting  a  long  interview  with  its  talented 
Medical  Superintendent,  Dr.  Gauld,  a  clever  Scotchman  with 
an  Irish  heart  and  a  good  bit  of  English  courage.  Dr.  Gauld 
is  a  Master  of  Arts  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Dr.  T.  Gilbart  Smith  and  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  C.B., 
are  the  Consulting  Physician  and  surgeon.     The  young  Hono- 
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rary  House  Surgeon,  Dr.  E.  Percy  Paton,  is  also  a  Fellow  ol 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Miss  Maud  Cattell,  is  the 
Matron,  and  Sister  Clara  and  Sister  Rose  (see  group)  are  two 
of  the  chief  of  the  staft. 

We  do  not  know  who  was  the  technical  or  professional 
architect  of  this  hospital,  but  we  ascertained  that  the  plans 
were  practically  prepared  and  elaborated  by  Dr.  Gauld  and 
Miss  Goodwyn,  who  was  then  Matron,  but  is  now  the  head  of 
the  "  Willows."  No  one  going  into  Austin  Street,  close  to 
Shoreditch  Church,  would  imagine  for  a  moment  that  such 
a  building  could  be  stowed  away  in  proximity  to  such  squalor, 
and  yet  have  such  abundance  of  good  air.  There  is  a  spacious 
courtyard  in  front,  the  right  wing  is  occupied  by  the  wards,  and 
the  left  is  the  home  for  the  staff. 

We  have  been  in  larger  hospitals  in  London,  some^  more 
pretentious  outside,  but  for  internal  beauty  and  brightness, 
comfort  and  convenience,  spotless   cleanliness  and   pure  air. 
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we  know  of  none  superior  to  this  one.  There  was  such  a 
feeling  Of  homeliness  and  freedom  about  all  the  wards,  the 
lady  nurses  were  so  cheerful  and  sympathetic,  and  yet  so 
kindly  firm,  one  felt  it  difficult  to  realise  that  it  was  a  public 
institution.  It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  us  to  meet  there 
Miss  Montgomery,  as  a  nurse  in  training  for  medical  mission 
work.  Miss  Montgomery  is  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Montgomery,  the  gifted  and  devoted  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Belfast.  The  fact  that  all  the  nurses  and  dispensers  are 
Christians  and  gentlewomen  accounts  for  much  of  the  comfort 
and  blessing  experienced  by  the  patients  m  this  much- 
requisitioned  hospital.  "  Much-requisitioned  "  indeed  it  is,  as 
a  few  figures  for  igoi  will  readily  convince,  our  readers.  The 
number  of  hospital  patients  was  515  ;  of  these  309  recovered, 
118  were  relieved,  17  were  unrelieved,  32  died,  and  39  were 
under  treatment  in  January,  1902.  There  were  16  cases  of 
typhoid,  some  very  severe,  but  not  one  died  !  The  number 
of  out-patients  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  was  just  5,000,  besides 
4,400  accident  cases  treated  at  the  surgery,  and  480  patients 
visited  at  their  homes  by  the  doctors.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  number  of  attendances  at  dispensary  and  of  visits  of 
patients  to  surgery  and  visits  paid  by  doctors  and  deacon- 
esses to  patients  in  their  homes  reached  the  total  of  31,000 
in   1901  ! 

In  such  a  hospital,  with  such  influence  and  skill  at  work, 
can  any  one  calculate  the  direct  and  indirect  results  ?  It  is' 
indeed,  "known  by  its  fruit."  The  hungry  have  been  fed,  lonely 
hearts  have  been  comforted,  wanderers  reclaimed,  lives  pre- 
served, suffering  alleviated,  and  men  and  women  led  to  trust 
and  love  the  Great  Physician.  No  needy  case  is  refused,  if 
suitable,  and  there  is  a  vacant  bed.  No  "  letters  "  are  required  : 
illness  and  needing  hospital  treatment  are  the  only  qualifica- 
tions. Medical  missions  in  other  parts  of  London  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  this  hospital,  having  no  hospitals 
of  their  own. 

The  waiting-room,  the  dispensary,  the  surgery,  and  the  con- 
sulting-room are  all  on  the  ground  floor.  The  day  we  were 
there  the  lady  dispensers  had  attended  150  cases  up  to  4  p.m. 
The  men's  ward  is  on  the  first  floor,  the  women's  on  the  second, 
and  the  children's  on  the  third.  All  the  texts  on  the  beams, 
etc.,  across  the  men's  ward  begin  with  the  words  "  I  am,"  such 
as,  "  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life "  ;  those  in  the 
women's  ward  with  the  words  "I  will,"  such  as  "  I  will;  be 
thou  clean."  The  texts  in  the  children's  ward  were  such  as 
"  Suffer  little  children,"  etc.  The  operating-room  is  a  model 
one,  and  beautifully  and  suitably  appointed  in  every  way.  We 
noticed  over  the  fireplace  the  words,  "  I  will  hold  thy  right 
hand."  Whoever  painted  this  text  and  hung  it  in  the  operating- 
room  must  have  been  thinking  alike  of  surgeon  and  sufferer, 
of  physician  and  patient.  Dr.  E.  P.  Paton  gives  his  services 
freely  to  the  hospital.  Dr.  Hertslet  conducts  a  Bible  Class 
for  men  on  Tuesday  evenings  ;  about  thirty  attend.  The  dis- 
trict-visiting by  the  medical  officers  and  the  nurses  is  most 
interesting.  An  amateur  pugilist  was  spoken  to,  kindly  and 
sweetly,  by  a  lady  nurse  visiting  in  his  home.  He  said  he 
had  got  many  a  "knock-down  blow,"  but  never  such  an  one 
as  that  lady  gave  him  !  "  In  her  tongue  was  the  law  of 
kindness." 

Medical  Mission  Meetings  of  out-patients  are  held  twice  a 
week;  about  150  attend  each  day.  A  Mother's  Bible  Class 
is  held  on  Thursdays,  a  Men's  Bible  Class  on  Sundays,  and 
a  Gospel  Service  every  Sunday  evening.  Some  of  the  patients 
are  very  poor,  their  gifts  being  often  pence  and  farthings, 
but  their  voluntary  offerings  in  the  boxes  in  mission  hall  and 
surgery  amounted  to  ;^i2  last  year.  Other  patients  collected 
over  /20  as  an  evidence  of  their  gratitude. 

These  poor  folk  are  souls,  but  they  possess  bodies,  and 
Mildmay  doctors  and  nurses  do  not  overlook  that  fact.  The 
doctor  goes  one  day  into  a  poor  home,  and  says  to  the  mother, 
"Yes,  well,  the  baby  must  have  milk,  fresh  and  good,  and 
plenty  of  it  ;   and   you  must  get   a  steam-kettle,  and   keep  it 

going,  or  else "     "  But,  doctor,"  interrupts  the  weary  mother, 

"I  can't,  sir— I  can't.  My  man  is  out  of  work,  I  have  five 
others  to  mind,  and  with  all  these  little  ones  I  can't  go  out  to 
work  and  earn  a  penny  ! "  "  Well,  my  good  woman,  I'm  really 
very  sorry  for  you,  but  I  fear  your  baby  will  be  dead  to-morrow." 
Are  these  the  harsh  words  of  a  cold  heart  uttered  in  reply? 
Nay,  nay.     "There,"  said  the  good  doctor,  "don't  worr>' ;   I'll 


send  round  a  nurse."  At  three  o'clock  a  deaconess  arrives  with 
kettle  and  sheet  to  make  a  steam-tent.  She  settles  things  up 
a  bit,  makes  the  place  tidy  and  comfortable,  has  a  friendly  chat, 
hands  the  mother  tickets  for  milk  and  coal,  and — the  result .' 
A  baby's  life  is  saved,  a  burden  lifted  from  a  mother's  heart, 
and  a  streak  of  light  and  love  flows  into  a  dark  home. 

In  the  hospital  four  beds  are  endowed  ;  twelve  beds  are 
supported  fully  or  partially,  and  ten  cots.  Over  twenty  beds  are 
without  any  guaranteed  support.  Splendid  as  the  work  of  this 
hospital  and  the  medical  mission  is,  it  could  not  meet  all  /he 
needs  of  the  East-end  poor.  To  send  cases,  which  were  no 
longer  hospital  cases,  back  at  once  to  the  old  home  and  impure 
air,  before  strength  had  been  recovered,  would  only  mean  re- 
lapse, or  worse.  The  need  for  a  good  Convalescent  Home 
not  far  from  London,  and  with  bracing  surroundings,  soon 
became  an  urgent  necessity  as  an  adjunct  to  the  medical  work. 
Exactly  when  needed,  this  Home  was  secured  and  founded  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Tankerville  and  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Tankerville.  "  Ossulston  "  Convalescent  Home  at  High  Barnet 
now  receives  600  to  700  patients  every  year.  In  most  cases 
these  have  passed  through  the  Bethnal  Green  or  the  Memorial 
Hospital  or  Medical  Missions.  The  bracing  air  of  Barnet, 
the  good  food,  the  freedom  from  care,  the  home  comforts, 
and  the  kindness,  prayers,  and  syinpathy  of  the  Lady  Super- 
intendent (Miss  Oliver),  under  the  blessing  of  God,  soon  work 
wonders  in  soul  and  body,  and  literally  send  the  patients  home 
new  men  and  women. 

Only  readers  who  have  felt  the  weakness  and  trying  stage 
of  convalescence  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  to  East- 
end  and  South  London  poor  of  a  two  or  three  weeks'  stay  in 
such  a  Home  and  with  such  surroundings.  The  building  was 
not  a  new  one  when  bought,  and  though  hundreds  of  pounds 
have  been  expended  in  structural  alterations  and  repairs,  it  is 
now  thought,  alas  !  that  its  days  are  numbered.  It  is  felt  that 
to  spend  any  more  on  it  in  repairs  is  only  a  waste,  and  yet  to 
have  no  Convalescent  Home  in  connection  with  the  work  is  a 
contingency  one  cannot  contemplate  !  £7,000  would  build  a  new 
Home,  as  the  ground  is  freehold.  Towards  this  comparatively 
small  sum  we  understand  that  ^3,000' is  available.  Three  or 
four  coronation  gifts  of  a  thousand  each  would  be  a  splendid 
way  oi  pertnanenily  commemorating  the  crowning  day  that  is 
coming  ! 

In  this  Home  on  every  Sunday  afternoon  a  simple,  bright, 
and  helpful  service  is  conducted  by  the  Honorary  Chaplain, 
Mr.  George  Henderson,  M.A.  The  Rev.  G.  Sandeman  also 
speaks  to  the  inmates  frequently  at  weekly  meetings.  The 
room  in  which  this  meeting  is  held  is  most  unsuitable.  This 
defect,  however,  will  be  remedied  in  the  New  "  Ossulston  " 
Convalescent  Home  which  those  who  "  have  faith  in  God " 
see  rising  in  the  near  future  ! 

The  "  Willows  "  is  a  beautiful  home  near  Mildmay  where 
young  ladies  are  trained  who  wish  to  work  for  God  in  Home 
or  Foreign  Missions.  The  Home  is  open  to  students  of  any 
Church,  but  a  special  course  of  instruction  is  provided  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  C.  M.  S.,  who  draw  largely  from  this 
valuable  training-ground.  Many  of  the  students  take  lessons 
in  surgery  and  dispensing,  and  often  speak  at  Mission  Meetings 
in  London.  Miss  Goodwyn,  who  was  for  many  years  at  the 
Bethnal  Green  Hospital,  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  "  Willows," 
and  is  assisted  by  Miss  Wood. 

One  word,  in  closing,  as  to  finances.  Through  the  kindness 
of  the  Treasurer  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
accounts.  They  are  admirably  kept.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
income  of  some  ^30,000  is  expended  at  a  cost  of  only  ^800  and 
with  a  maximum  of  results.  Twenty-four  separate  departmental 
accounts  are  kept,  besides  eighteen  branch  mission  accounts. 
The  Hon.  Auditors  are  Messrs.  Arthur  J.  Hill,  Vellacott, 
&  Co.,  and  the  Bankers,  the  London  and  Provincial  Bank, 
Ltd.,  Newington  Green,  N.,  and  Parr's  Bank,  Ltd.,  Lombard 
Street,  E.G. 

We  have  not  space  left  even  for  a  line  about  the  world- 
renowned  "Annual  Mildmay  Conference."  It  is  usually  held 
durmg  the  last  week  in  June,  but  this  year,  on  account  of  the 
Coronation  of  His  Majesty,  it  is  to  begin  on  May  27,  and  will 
last  for  three  days.  Clergymen  and  noblemen  of  many 
Churches  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  Our  readers  had 
better  attend  it  themselves,  and  judge  of  its  character  first  hand 
About  2,000  persons  are  expected  to  attend  the  Conference. 
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Mr.    George    White,    MP. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT     OF     THE     BAPTIST     UNION 


MR.  CEOtiGE  WHITE,  M.l'.,  has  been  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Baptist  Union  by  an  over- 
whchiiing  majority  of  votes.  That  means  that  next  year  he 
will  be  President.  Four  days  before  his  election  Mr. 
White  knew  nothing  of  the  intentions  of  his  brethren 
concerning  himself.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  selection  of  Mr.  White  is  an  e.xcellent  one.  He  will 
be  the  third  layman  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  Union,  his 
predecessors  Ijeing  Dr.  E.  H.  Underbill,  who  died  in  May 
of  last  year,  ajid  Colonel  Griffin,  who  died  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  White,  who  was  born  in  1840,  has  had  an 
interesting  career.  He  is  a  native  of  Bourne,  Lincolnshire, 
and  came  to  Norwich 
when  he  was  sixteen 
to  be  junior  clerk  in 
a  leather  and  shoe 
factory.  He  is  now- 
head  of  the  firm 
Howlett  &  White, 
which  employs  over  a 
thousand  men.  His 
educational  equipment 
at  the  beginning  of 
his  working  days  was 
slender,  but  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of 
adding  to  it.  He  fell 
under  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Travers  Madge, 
a  very  noble  Uni- 
tarian, who  taught  him 
English  literature  and 
mathematics  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 
A  biography  of  Mr. 
Madge,  who  ended  his 
days  as  a  humble  and 
earnest  believer  in 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  has  been  written 
by  Dr.  Brooke  Herford. 
The  Rev.  George 
Gould,  minister  of  St. 
Mary's  Baptist  Church, 
Norwich,  of  which 
young  White  soon 
became  a  member, 
trained  him  as  a  public 
speaker,and  prophesied 
that  he  would  one  day 
become  a  Member  of 
Parliament.  When, 
twenty  years  ago,  Nor- 
wich boasted  of  a  local  parliament  ot  a  thousand  members, 
Mr.  White  was  the  Prime  Minister,  while  Mr.  H.  W.  Massing- 
liam  was  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  White  has 
confessed  that  he  owes  many  of  his  political  ideas  to  Jacob 
Henry  Tillett,  whom  he  describes  as  the  greatest  political 
leader  the  Eastern  Counties  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  Tillett 
was  editor  of  the  Norfolk  News,  and  for  five  years  M.P.  for 
Norfolk  City. 

One  could  fill  several  paragraphs  with  a  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  .societies  that  Mr.  White  works  for.  But  first 
and  foremost  he  is  a  Christian  man  and  a  Christian  worker. 
He  says  that  if  his  political  work  interfered  with  his  religious 
work  he  would  sacrifice  it.     He  has  been  a  Sunday-school 
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teacher  for  forty- five  years.  Every  Sunday  morning  he 
conducts  a  class  of  grownup  men,  with  a  membership  of 
two  hundred.  The  first  twenty  minutes  are  devoted  to  a 
writing  lesson  !  He  is  also  Superintendent  of  the  junior 
Sunday  school,  with  its  six  hundred  scholars.  Mr.  White 
maintains  that  if  the  Sunday  .schools  had  good  teachers,  we 
should  not  now  be  discussing  our  inability  to  retain  the 
older  scholars.  "  We  are  not  getting  in  as  teachers  those 
who  are  .socially  and  intellectually  the  cream  of  our  con- 
gregations. We  must  give  our  best  talent  to  Sunday-school 
teaching.  The  boys  and  girls  in  Sunday  schools  are  now- 
adays  quick,  and  they  will  not  put   up  with   anybody  as 

their  teacher."'  While 
Mr.  White  plays  many 
parts,  and  plays  them 
all  well,  he  is  seen  at 
his  best  at  St.  Mary's. 
On  education,  on 
temperance,  and  on 
municipal  work  Mr. 
White  sf)eaks  with 
authority.  As  is  well 
known,  he  was  the  first 
to  suggest  that  Free 
Churchmen  should  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  pro- 
jKised  new  rale,  and 
should  rather  allow 
their  goods  to  be 
spoiled.  The  million 
temperance  pledges 
crusade  was  his  idea. 
He  goes  strong  for 
Sunday  closing.reckon- 
ing  that  the  opposition 
comes  only  from  loafers 
and  "society."  The 
former  have  no  right  to 
be  consulted,  and  the 
latter  are  certainly  not 
immediately  con- 
cerned. Mr.  White 
succeeded  J  oseph  Arch 
as  member  for  North- 
west Norfolk  at  the  last 
(ieneral  Election.  He 
might  have  been  in 
Parliament  earlier  if  he 
had  so  desired,  but  he 
was  afraid  that  West- 
minster might  compete 
severely  with  Norwich. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  on  his 
last  visit  to  Norwich,  after  heating  Mr.  White  speak,  said : 
"You  need  go  no  farther  for  a  Liberal  candidate  for  this  city." 
Mr.  White's  constituents  are  strongly  Radical,  and  for  the 
most  part  Primitive  Methodists.  The  candidate  was  greatly 
struck  during  his  campaign  in  the  villages  by  the  absence 
from  the  population  of  men  from  twenty  one  to  forty. 

Mr.  White  is  a  hard  worker,  delights  in  the  mastery  of 
details,  and  possesses  uncommon  good  sense  and  strong 
practical  sagacity.  He  will  find  plenty  of  employment  for  his 
business  instinct  and  experience  when  questions  concerning 
the  allocation  of  the  Baptist  Twentieth  Centur)-  Fund  come 
up  for  discussion.  As  a  speaker  Mr.  White  is  clear  and 
s\mple,  and  a  master  of  vigorous  and  homely  English. 
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The  Editor's  Letter^Box 


T  T     E.  J.  sends  me  the  following  letter  : 

•  I  am  wriiing  lo  ask  you,  sir,  if  you  can  kindly  help  me  in 
my  Christian  experience.  I  am  a  young  man,  I  was  brought  up  in  a 
good  Christian  home,  my  father  has  been  a  Trimitive  Methodist  local 
preacher  for  many  years,  and  I  have  been  a  local  preacher  on  the  same 
plan  for  about  six  years.  The  subject  that  troubles  my  mind,  and 
which  I  am  writing  to  you  about,  is  this  :  I  cannot  remember  the  time 
and  the  place  when  I  was  converted  to  CJod,  and  because  of  this  I  get 
very  despondent,  melancholy,  and  doubtful,  especially  when  I  read 
the  lives  of  different  men,  such  as  the  life  of  Spurgeon  or  IXale  ; 
and  when  I  read  the  account  of  their  conversion  to  God,  I 
feel  that  I  should  like  to  have  their  experience,  and  that  if  I  had 
had  their  experience  I  should  know  that  I  was  converted.  The 
difficulty  with  me  is  this  :  Supposing  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  came  to 
me  and  said,  "Are  you  saved?"  I  cannot  seem  to  say  "Yes"  with 
that  same  certainty  that  some  men  can.  When  I  hear  some  Christian 
men  giving  their  experience  with  such  certainty,  I  always  wish  that  I 
could  do  the  same.  I  know  that  the  Gospel  says,  "  He  that  believeth 
on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,"  and  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do 
believe  with  all  my  heart  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  yet,  although 
I  do  believe  in  Him,  I  do  not  seem  to  have  that  knowledge  that  some 
have  that  Jesus  is  my  Saviour,  and  the  thought  of  this  makes  me 
despair,  and  I  begin  to  think  like  this :  Suppose  I  should  meet  with  an 
accident,  or  be  killed,  what  would  become  of  me,  when  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  saved  ?  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  have  trusted  too  much 
to  emotional  feelings,  and  when  I  have  heard  Christians  giving  the 
experience  which  they  passed  through  when  they  were  converted,  I  have 
thought  that  I  had  to  be  converted  in  the  same  way.  I  have  gone  to 
my  room,  and  I  have  prayed  that  God  in  His  mercy  would  save  me, 
and  that  He  would  help  me  to  put  all  my  trust  in  Jesus  ;  and  I  have 
waited  and  expected  that  a  sudden  change  would  come  over  me,  and  yet 
I  have  not  felt  any  different.  Another  difficulty  that  I  have  is  this  : 
AVhat  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ought  I  to  know  Iwfore  I  can  know 
that  my  sins  are  forgiven  ?  Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
Christian  World  several  articles  upon  the  Atonement.  After  I  had 
finished  reading  and  studying  them,  I  was  led  to  ask  myself  this 
question  :  Which  of  these  articles  am  I  to  believe  before  I  can  be 
saved  ?  I  have  had  the  same  dilhculty  in  reading  other  books.  I 
have  been  reading  Dr.  Dale's  "Christian  Doctrine,"  although  in  this 
book  I  have  found  more  to  help  me  than  I  do  in  some  books.  Dr.  Dale 
says  in  his  book  which  I  have  just  mentioned  that  men  are  brought  to 
Christ  in  different  ways.  When  I  read  the  late  Rev,  C.  H.  Spurgeon's 
sermons,  and  when  he  invites  sinners  to  Christ,  I  feel  as  though  he  is 
speaking  direct  to  me  ;  and  many  a  time,  after  reading  his  sermons. 
I  have  been  led  to  say,  "Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea,"  etc.,  and  I 
have  prayed  that  I  nn'ght,  by  the  ])ower  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  led  to 
give  my  heart  to  Jesus,  and  to  realise  Him  as  my  all-sufhcient  Saviour, 
and  also  to  know  that  all  my  past  sin  and  guilt  are  forgiven.  But,  sir, 
how  am  I  to  know  that  all  my  sins  have  been  forgiven  ?  I  long  to 
know  it — I  am  anxious  to  know  it ;  and  if  I  only  knew  that  all  my  sins 
have  been  forgiven,  I  should  be  a  happier  man  than  I  am  at  present.  I 
know  that  Jesus  has  said,  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out."  I  am  anxious  to  go  to  Him  ;  I  am  willing  that  He  shall  have  my 
"heart,"  my  "  life,"  my  "soul,"  my  "all."  I  came  in  contact  with  a  man 
a  little  while  ago,  and  he  said  to  me  that  the  Bible  wasn't  altogether  true, 
that  some  of  its  statements  were  contradictory,  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  no  doubt  a  very  good  man,  and  a  very  good  example  to  follow  ;  but 
this  man  never  spoke  of  Jesus  as  a  Saviour.  This  same  man  says  that 
"  Men  do  not  need  to  be  saved" — not  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  salvation  ;  but  he  says,  "If  we  accept  the  Bible  to  be  true, 
we  do  need  to  be  saved."  I  know  that  within  my  heart  there  is  a  desire 
for  that  which  is  good  and  pure  and  noble  and  Christ-like  ;  but,  as  I 
have  said,  if  I  could  go  back  to  a  certain  time  in  my  life,  and  be  able 
to  say  that  five  or  six  years  ago  I  was  converted  to  God,  I  should  know 
that  I  was  saved.  As  it  is,  I  realise  that  I  need  to  go  to  Him  "every 
day"  for  cleansing  and  to  be  washed  in  the  Blood  "which  cleanselh 
from  all  .sin." 

This  letter  describes  a  common  difficulty,  which  ought  to  be 
no  difificulty  at  all.  There  is  no  need  of  a  definite  conscious 
period  of  conversion  ;  in  fact,  it  may  well  be  said  that  in  the  case 
of  children  brought  up  Christianly  in  a  Christian  home  such 
emotional  experiences  should  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Conversion  there  must  always  be  for  a  Christian;  but 
under  the  teaching  of  Christian  parents  a  child  should  grow- 
gently  into  the  kingdom,  so  gently  that  the  point  of  transition 
cannot  be  marked.  It  may  well  be  contended  that  in  many 
cases  the  kingdom  is  entered  unconsciously.  Many  are 
Christians  almost  from  the  very  beginning.    They  enter  into  the 


love  of  Christ  just  as  they  enter  into  the  love  of  their  parents, 
and  they  can  no  more  tell  at  what  point  they  knew  that  Christ 
loved  them  than  they  can  tell  at  what  point  they  knew  that 
their  mother  loved  them.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  trust  in 
Christ  as  Redeemer,  as  Lord,  and  as  Friend.  Neither  is  it  at 
all  necessary  for  a  Christian  to  have  what  is  called  a  definite 
theory  of  the  Atonement.  Theories  of  the  Atonement  are  often 
difficult  enough  to  understand.  I  have  known  cases  where 
professors  of  theology  did  not  understand  them  ;  but  on  this 
point  I  will  quote  a  poet  who  belonged  to  the  strictest  sect  of 
the  Strict  Baptists,  Samuel  Herbert,  the  Suffolk  hymn-writer. 
Referring  to  St.  Paul's  words  "  1  have  kept  the  faith,"  he  says  : 

What  faith  did  he  keep  ? 

The  very  same  faith 
Christ  gives  all  His  sheep. 

And  whoever  has  grace 
To  trust  Christ  for  all, 

'Tis  the  very  same  faith 
As  was  given  to  Paul. 

In  other  words,  whoever  has  grace  to  trust  Christ  for  all 
knows  enough  about  the  Atonement  and  holds  all  the  theory  of 
the  Atonement  that  is  necessary  for  salvation.  Theologians 
differ  very  much  on  certain  points  of  doctrine,  but  evangelical 
theologians  do  not  differ  about  that. 


Books  on  Prayer 
D.  K.  A.  asks  a  question  which  I  think  I  have  previously 
answered.  He  wishes  to  have  a  list  of  good  books  on  prayer. 
Unfortunately  there  are  very  few  books  on  this  subject  that  can 
be  recommended.  The  best  thing  on  prayer  I  have  ever  read 
is  an  article  by  Dora  Greenwell  in  her  Essays.  Next  to  that  I 
should  put  Bishop  Monrad's  "World  of  Prayer,"  translated  by 
Professor  Banks,  and  published  by  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  of 
Edinburgh  (4^.  bd.).  It  is  a  truly  devout  and  spiritual  book,  and 
it  has  always  amazed  me  that  it  is  so  little  known.  Perhaps  the 
ablest  book  on  the  difficulties  of  prayer  is  the  Donellan  Lecture 
of  Dr.  Jellett,  of  Dublin,  which  contains  sotne  nobly  eloquent 
passages.  A  book  which  obtained  a  wide  popularity  is  "  The 
Power  of  Prayer,"  by  Dr.  S.  Irena^us  Prime,  of  New  York  ; 
and  Messrs.  Isbister  &  Co.  published  a  little  volume  on 
"Answers  to  Prayer"  soine  time  ago,  reprinted  froin  the  Sunday 
Magazine.  I  recommend  also  a  beautiful  little  book  by  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Yule,  of  Melbourne,  published  by  Jaines  Nisbet 
&  Co.,  and  entitled  "  Concerning  the  Answer  to  Prayer."  A 
new  book  on  prayer  by  Chancellor  Worlledge,  published  by 
Messrs.  Longmans,  is  highly  spoken  of,  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 
Most  of  these  books  are  out  of  print,  but  they  could  probably  be 
had  through  a  good  second-hand  theological  bookseller,  say 
Mr.  Higham,  Farringdon  Street,  London  ;  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Farringdon  Street;  or  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Keene,  Ray  Street, 
Farringdon  Street.  The  French  treatise  on  prayer  by  the 
Jansenist  M.  Nicole  has  not  been  translated,  but  has  fine 
passages  and  chapters.  There  is,  however,  room  for  a  new  and 
full  treatment  of  the  whole  subject. 


Missionary  Biographies 
C.  F.  N.  asks  for  a  list  of  good  missionary  biographies. 
Happily  there  are  many  such.  Among  the  very  best  is  one 
which  I  am  afraid  is  out  of  print — Dr.  Culross's  Memoir  of 
William  Carey.  The  Life  of  Henry  Martyn  and  the  Lie  of 
David  Brainerd  are,  perhaps,  the  most  impressive  of  the  older 
books.  I  believe  there  are  editions  published  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society.  Among  recent  works  there  is  none  better  than 
Dr.  Blaikie's  Personal  Life  of  David  Livingstone,  published  by 
John  Murray.  Others  that  may  go  alongside  with  it  are 
'Mackay  of  Uganda"  (Hodder&  Stoughton),  the  Autobiography 
of  J.  G.  Paton  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  "James  Gilniour,  of 
Mongolia,"  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lovett  (Religious  Tract 
Society),  and  the  Life  of  Dr.  Duff,  by  Dr.  George  Smith 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton).  The  Life  of  James  Chalmers,  of  New 
(iuinea,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lovett,  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
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Mr.  W.  P.  Hartley 


IN  commerce,  in  philanthropy,  and  in  Nonconformity 
Mr.  W.  I*.  Hartley  is  among  the  best-known  men  of 
England.  His  business  career  is  the  old  story  of  a  gigantic 
industry  built  up  by  toil  and  enterprise.  Mr.  Hartley 
has  been  a  systematic  and  conscientious  philanthropist 
almost  from  tlie  time  that  he  had  any  money  to  give 
away.  His  business  and  his  good  works  have  been  welded 
consistently  with  his  religion.  Mr.  Hartley  has  not  hours 
for  commerce  and  hours  for  philanthropy  and  hours  for 
worship  in  his  life  ;  the  three  are  one,  from  morning  till 
evening,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 

Mr.    Hartley  has  a  fresh,  ruddy  countenance ;  but  his 
beautiful    hair,  white   as   snow,  gives  a  suggestion  of  the 
venerable  to  his  appearance.     However,  he  is  still  in  the 
vigour  of  middle  age,  with  the  prospect  of  many  full  and 
busy  years  before  him.     He  was  born  in  1846  at  Colne,  in 
Lancashire.     This  makes  him  only  a  year  older  than  Lord 
Rosebery  and 
Mr.      Price 
Hughes. 
Mr.     Hartley 
comes     of 
Methodist 
a  nee  s  t  ors. 
His     grand- 
father      Wil- 
liam Hartley, 
after      whom 
he  is    named 
—  for  a  short 
time     in     his 
later   life  the 
town  mission- 
ary    in      the 
Isle    of   Man 
— was  in    his 
day    one     of 
the     b  e  s  t  - 
known     local 
preachers, 
first     in     the 
Wesleyan  and 
afterwards   in 
the  Primitive 
Methodist 
Connexion, 
and      never 
ceased    to 
lament      that 
he     did     not 
give  heed  to 
the    urgent 
advice  of  his 
f  r  i  e  n  d  s      to 
enter    the 
ministry. 
"As    his    life 
bore  some  re- 
semblance to 
that     of    the 
saints    who 
had  come  out 
of     great 
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tribulation,  he  attributed  many  of  hi.s  trouble<i  to  his  refusal 
to  enter  the  ministerial  ortice " — that  was  the  quaint  way 
in  which  his  son  the  Rev.  Rol>ert  Hartley  put  it  in  u 
memoir  contributed  to  the  Primitive  Mellutdisl  Afagnzine 
of  i84(;.  Mr.  Hartleys  father,  John  Hartley,  who  died 
within  the  last  ten  years,  was  also  a  local  preacher,  Ixjili 
worthy  and  useful.  .Mr.  Christopher  Lister,  the  great- 
grandfather of  \V.  P.  Hartley,  a  metal  merchant  in  a  large 
way  of  business,  was  a  wonderfully  strrjng  and  "  pushful " 
character.  He  possessed  great  driving  jxiwer  and  exhaust- 
less  energy,  and  it  is  probably  the  presence  of  Lister 
blood  in  Mr.  Hartley's  veins  that  accounts  for  the  "go" 
and  the  enterprise  which  have  carried  him  to  great  success. 
Mr.  Hartley  was  mainly  educated  at  the  British  School, 
under  the  control  of  the  local  .\nglicans.  It  was  the  only 
school  in  the  place  that  an  ordinary  boy  could  go  to. 
He  spent  one  year  at  the  Colne  Grammar  School.     The 

Primitive 
Methodists  of 
Colne  were 
good,  earn- 
est, simple 
people,  but 
narrow,  as 
we  should 
think  them. 
Games  and 
athletics  of 
all  sorts  were 
talxioed.  To 
play  at  cricket 
or  at  foot- 
ball was  re- 
garded as 
sinful,  and 
the  culprit 
would  have 
been  a  c  - 
counted  as 
surrendered, 
body  and 
soul,  to  the 
Kvil  One. 
Nevertheless, 
to  Mr. Hartley 
Colne  was  a 
happy  place. 
The  chapel 
people,  most- 
ly employed 
in  the  mills, 
worked  hard, 
were  con- 
tented with 
their  lot,  and 
the  joy  and 
recreation  of 
their  life  was 
their  chapel. 
The  rich  and 
full  affection 
of  their  hearts 
was  poured 
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out  on  the  little  cause.  They  were,  in  the  main,  lacking 
in  commercial  enterprise  and  ambition ;  they  did  their 
work  well,  according  to  their  ability,  and  all  their  spare 
moments  were  given  to  Methodism.  The  most  powerful 
influence  in  Mr.  Hartley's  boyhood,  apart  from  his  parents, 
was  Jonathan  Catlow,  his  Sunday-school  teacher  for  several 
years.  Jonathan  was  a  local  preacher  whose  religious 
outlook  was  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  most  Methodists 
in  his  day.  He  worked  in  one  of  the  mills,  earning  com- 
paratively small  wages,  and  probably  never  more  than  ^£2 
per  week.  Mr.  Hartley  has  frequently  made  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  debt  to  this  hearty,  simple  man, 
without  much  education,  but  possessing  considerable 
natural  gifts. 

Very  early  in  life  Mr.  Hartley  became  a  Sunday-school 
teacher — much  too  early,  he  says — and  many  a  time  has  he 
accompanied  his  father  into  the  pulpit  and  been  honoured 
by  giving  out  the  hymn.  His  ambitions  were  naturally 
towards  the  work  of  a  lay  preacher,  but  these  desires 
perished  early  and  perished  utterly.  He  was  fond  ot 
music,  and,  after  much  entreaty  and  solicitation,  a  humble 
harmonium  costing  ^^lo  was  bought  for  him  by  his 
parents.  The  instrument,  in  perfect  order,  is  still  in  Mr. 
Hartley's   possession,  and   is    honourably   installed   in    his 
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beautiful  home  at  Aintree.  When  he  looks 
at  it,  his  heart  is  filled  with  the  most  loving 
and  tender  recollections.  Mr.  Hartley's 
household  will  be  in  sore  distress  indeed 
when  that  harmonium  is  allowed  to  go  out 
of  the  family.  The  ambition  to  be  a  local 
preacher  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of 
being  a  musician.  Mr.  Hartley  played  the 
harmonium  in  the  chapel  and  taught  the 
choir.  Young  Hartley  waited  diligently  upon 
the  means  of  grace  at  the  little  Colne  chapel, 
and  there  were  certainly  plenty  of  them.  The 
programme  of  the  Sunday  was  :  9,  Sunday 
school;  10.30,  service  in  the  chapel;  1.30, 
Sunday  school ;  2.30,  service  in  the  chapel ; 
5.30,  mission  service ;  6,  service  in  the 
chapel;  and  7.30,  prayer  meeting.  "And  I 
never  missed  any  of  them,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Hartley  in  proud  and  happy  accents,  when  he 
told  me  the  tale. 

Mr.  Hartley's  father  put  all  his  heart  into 
his  work  as  a  local  preacher  and  into  the  concerns  of  local 
Methodism.  He  laboured  with  his  hands  at  the  trade  of 
a  locksmith.  His  brother  the  Rev.  Robert  Hartley  rose 
to  prominence  as  a  Methodist  minister  at  Rockhanipton, 
Queensland.  His  monument  stands  in  the  Grand  Square 
of  the  town.  His  name  and  memory  are  still  fresh  and 
fragrant  to  the  citizens.  Three  sons  of  his  have  continued 
the  father's  record  for  private  virtue  and  public  usefulness — - 
one  as  Mayor  of  the  town,  another  Police  Magistrate,  and 
another  Collector  of  Customs.  Mr.  Hartley's  mother — 
Margaret  Pickles  her  maiden  name  was — kept  a  small 
grocer's  shop,  the  profits  from  which,  added  to  the  wages 
of  the  lock-smith,  made  the  circuinstances  of  the  family 
comfortable,  as  their  manner  of  living  was  simple  and  their 
tastes  inexpensive.  Mrs.  Hartley  was  an  excellent  business 
woman,  steady  and  attentive,  but  without  ambition.  Young 
Hartley  began  to  serve  in  the  shop  when  he  was  thirteen, 
just  about  the  time  when  his  career  as  organist  started. 
The  buds  of  his  ambition  opened  early,  for  he  was  not 
more  than  sixteen  when  he  began  to  feel  that  his  mother's 
business  in  Colne  Lane  was  not  big  enough.  It  chanced 
that  a  shop  in  the  main  street  of  the  town  fell  vacant, 
and  he  strongly  urged  his  parents  to  take  it.  They  were 
both  dead  against  this  enterprise,  and  his  mother  even 
said  that  he  would  ruin  them  and  bring  dis- 
grace upon  the  family  and  the  chapel.  Young 
Hartley  saw  no  difficulties  or  risks  in  his  pro- 
ject, and  a  fellow-tradesman  in  the  town — one 
of  the  chapel  folk,  Mr.  William  Ayrton— per- 
suaded the  locksmith  a:nd  his  wife,  very  much 
against  their  will,  to  grant  their  eager  young 
son  the  desire  of  his  heart,  and  thus  he  won 
his  first  good  chance. 

The  business  in  the  main  street  flourished 
exceedingly,  and  young  Hartley  soon  began 
to  spread  out  his  wings.  He  presently  became 
a  traveller  throughout  the  entire  neighbourhood 
in  grocers'  sundries.  He  was  not  in  the  position 
at  first  to  have  a  horse  and  van,  but  before 
he  was  twenty-five  he  was  the  owner  of  several 
horses,  he  had  three  travellers  in  his  service, 
and  he  had  one  of  the  largest  country  busi- 
nesses in  Lancashire.  The  chapel  folk,  though 
severely  exercised  now  and  then  by  symptoms 
of  devouring  ambition,  rejoiced  in  his  success, 
and  were  proud  of  their  young  organist.     He 
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resolved  at  the  outset  to  put  his  whole  soul  into  his  business 
and  to  shun  all  sorts  of  other  things,  for  he  felt  that  success 
could  not  be  won  on  easier  terms.  He  was  in  his  shop 
from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  nor  was  there  any 
weekly  half-holiday  in  those  days.  Until  Mr.  Hartley  left 
Colne,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  he  hardly  knew  that  there 
was  such  a  word  in  the  English  dictionary  as  "  holiday." 
His  off-times  were  Good  Friday,  Christmas  Day,  and  a 
half  holiday  on  Whit  Monday — nothing  more.  He  was 
married  on  a  Whit  Monday  morning,  and  was  serving  in 
his  shop  the  following  morning.  Miss  Martha  Horsfield, 
who  that  day  became  Mrs.  Hartley,  was  a  Colne  lady 
and  a  Primitive  Methodist. 

Mr.  Hartley's  marriage  has  been  an  ideal  union,  and  has 
been  blessed  with  eight  children — seven  daughters  and  a 
son.  Three  of  the  daughters  are  married — one  is  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.   J.    T.   Barkby,  Primitive    Methodist  minister 
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at  Harrogate;  another  is  married  to  Mr.  Gibbens,  of  the 
Patent  Office;  and  a  third  to  Mr.  Councillor  Higham,  a 
recent  Mayor  of  Accrington.  Mr.  Hartley's  son  assists  him 
in  business,  his  special  charge  being  the  recently  opened 
factory  in  London.  Mr.  Gibbens  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Mr.  Higham  a  Congregationalist. 
Mrs.  Hartley  is  a  charming  little  woman,  with  gentle,  re- 
fined face  and  unassuming  manners,  who  makes  her  home 
her  kingdom,  and  rules  it  with  a  firm  but  mild  hand.  She 
has  always  been  her  husband's  confidante  and  wise  adviser 
in  the  development  of  his  business  and  of  his  charities. 
For  over  a  space  of  twenty  years,  while  her  children  were 
young,  she  never  left  them  for  a  single  night.  Sweet  and 
beautiful  it  is  to  witness  the  reverent  manner  in  which  they 
bear  them.selves  towards  her,  and  the  complete  deference 
they  pay  her.  She  is  specially  kind  to  her  domestics.  On 
one  occasion  she  received  sudden  intelligence  that  an  old 
servant  was  dying  at  Keighley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  wished 
strongly  to  see  her  well-loved  mistress  before  she   passed 


away.  As  soon  as  the  letter  arrived,  Mrs.  Hartley,  though 
not  in  the  best  of  health  at  the  time,  set  off  alone  to  the 
bedside,  but  had  the  sorrow  of  finding  that,  though  she  had 
lost  no  time,  she  came  too  late. 

How  did    the   country  grocer   become   the   great   jam 
manufacturer  ?     As  a  grocer  Mr.  Hartley  of  course   sold 
jams,  or  preserves  as   they  were   then  always  called,  jam 
being  an  undignified  word.     He  had  a   misunderstanding 
with   the    local  manufacturer   who   supplied   him  with    his 
goods   in   this  line.     A   third    party  was  called  in   to  hold 
a  friendly  arbitration.     Though   the  decision  was  in   Mr. 
Hartley's  favour,  he  thought  it  better  not  to  continue  the 
arrangement.     Mr.    Hartley,  who   by    this   time    had   won 
some  reputation  in  the  neighbourhood   for  the  quality  of 
his  preserves,  felt  that  he  must  not  disappoint  his  customers, 
and  so  he  was  compelled  to  make  his  own  jams.     From 
the  first  he  resolved  that,  whatever  the  price  he  was  forced 
to   charge,    his  customers  should   have  the  very    best 
article  that   he  could  produce.      This   resolution   was 
difficult    to   make,    more    difficult    to    keep.       "  Your 
system  of  business  will  never  do,"  he  was  told  by  some 
people  of  little  faith.      "  It  might  be  all  right  if  you 
were  going  to  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methusaleh ;    but 
you  will  be  dead  before  the  people  find  out  the  high 
quality  of  your  preserves."     But  the  new  beginner  had 
faith  in  his  goods  and  faith  in  the  people.      Three  or 
four  years  after  this  he  finally  left  Colne  and  opened 
a    jam    factory   at    Bootle,    Liverpool.      The    chapel 
folk,    including    his    minister,    his    father,    and    even 
his    wife,   thought   that    he   was    making   the    mistake 
of  his    life,   that   to  give  up  an  excellent   business  in 
Colne  to  start  a  fresh  one  was  flying   in    the  face  of 
Providence,  and  a  manifestation  of  vaulting  ambition 
that  was  bound   to  incur  the   Divine  wrath.       It  was 
sincerely  believed  by  many  good  people  in  Colne  that 
the  Evil  One  himself  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  change. 
On  Mr.  Hartley's  part  it  required  not  a  little  toughness 
of  resolution  and  belief  in  himself  to  set  forth  into  this 
new  hazard  amid  such  dismal  prognostications.      He 
confesses  that,   feeling  himself  absolutely  alone,    the 
struggle   was  terrible  ;   but   he  has   never   been  easily 
depressed   and   never   daunted   by   difficulties.      The 
business    at    Bootle,    started    in    1874,    grew    rapidly. 
The    factory  was   enlarged  and   again    enlarged    until 
there  was  no  room  for  its  further  expansion.     Accord- 
ingly, in  1886  Mr.   Hartley  removed  to  Aintree,  with 
which  place  his  name  is  now  inseparably  associated. 
Six  hundred  persons — men,  women,  and  girls — are  on 
the  permanent  staff  of  the  works,  which  can  turn  out  one 
hundred  tons  of  preserves  a  day.     In  the  summer  season 
the  staff  is  considerably  augmented.     Recently  Mr.  Hartley 
erected  very   large   new  works    in    London  capable  of  an 
output   of  about  seventy-five  tons   of  preserves   per   day, 
making,    with   the   Aintree  output,  one    thousand   tons  of 
preserves  weekly  in  the  season. 

Mr.  Hartley  is  the  head  of  the  business,  and  the  entire 
final  responsibility  is  his  alone.  He  is  proud  of  his 
managers,  and  every  morning  they  all  have  a  consultation, 
in  which  ideas  are  freely  exchanged  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. No  one  works  harder  than  the  head  of  the  firm. 
During  July,  August,  and  September  he  is  at  his  office 
very  early,  and  does  not  leave  until  late  in  the  evening, 
while  for  the  other  nine  months  of  the  year  his  hour  of 
beginning  business  is  8.30  a.m.  He  believes  in  hard  work, 
and  is  rather  afraid  that  the  young  men  of  to-day  think  too 
much  about  their  holidays.  Like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  takes 
practically  no  exercise  ;  but,  although  naturally  more  easily 
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fatigued  than  in  the  days  of  his  young  manhood,  he  enjoys 
very  good  health.  He  has  had  only  two  long  vacations 
in  his  life— first,  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  late 
Dr.  Hunter,  of  Matlock,  sent  him  on  a  trip  through  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  secondly,  when,  also  for  his  health's 
sake,  he  visited  the  United  States. 

Probably   Mr.   Hartley  would   agree    that    the   greatest 
event  of  his  life  occurred  on  January  i,  1877,  for  on  that 
day  he  and  his  wife  wrote  out  a  vow,  in  a  little  note-book 
still  in   their  possession,  that  henceforth  they  would  give 
one-tenth  of  their  income  to  God,  and  that  this  tenth  would 
be  the  first  charge  upon  their  substance.     At  the  same  time 
they  transcribed  a  prayer  that  they  might  be  granted  grace 
to  continue  in  the  path  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  them. 
Mr.    Hartley  had  been  weighing  the  matter  in  his  mind 
for  some   time,   and   his    resolution    was   clenched  by  his 
perusal  of  a  little  book  called  "Uncle  Ben's  Bag,"  written 
by    the    Rev.    Mr.    Ross,   a    Congregational    minister    at 
Hackney,  who  devoted   his    life   to  expounding  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  giving.     Mr.  Hartley  had  hitherto  never 
even  heard  of  systematic  giving,  but  he  now  assigns  a  very 
high  place   in  Christian  ethics  to  proportionate  liberality, 
and  has  again  and  again  recommended  it  to  rich  and  poor 
alike.     He  does  not  stickle  for  a  tenth.     In  the  case  of 
feany  a  poor  man,   if  he  were  to  give  a   fortieth  of  his 
income  his  liberality  might  reach  the  point  of  sacrifice,  and 
might  be  more  bountiful  than  that  of  a  wealthy  man  who 
gave  40   per  cent.     The  cardinal  fact   is  that   the  giving 
should  be  systematic  and  proportionate.    Since  Mr.  Hartley 
commenced  proportionate  giving  he  has  from  time  to  time 
increased  "the  Lord's  share,"  so  that  the  original   10  per 
cent,  is  now  left  far  behind.     And  it  is  frequently  borne  in 
upon  him  that  the  time  may  come  when  he  ought  to  give 
all  his  income  to  religious  and   philanthropic  work.     He 
confesses  that  he  has  not  yet  risen  to  this  height,  and  he 
admits  that  in  an  assembly  of  business  men  such  a  proposal 
would  immediately  be  voted  insanity. 

In  the  remarkable  paper  on  "The  Use  of  Wealth" 
that  Mr.  Hartley  read  at  the  Bradford  meetings  of  the 
National  Free  Church  Council,  he  advocated  the  adoption 
of  his  system  on  the  ground  that  it  averted  the  continual 
conflict  between   the  higher  and  lower   self,   between  the 


money  and  the  man.  The  amount  to  be  given  is  deter- 
mined by  a  well-considered  and  registered  vow.  After 
that  the  only  anxiety — an  anxiety  in  which  selfishness  is 
not  a  factor — is  the  best  allocation  of  the  money.  A  keen, 
capable  business  man,  just  because  he  is  keen  and  capable, 
needs  to  .secure  for  himself  an  ea.sy  outlet  into  the  region 
of  unselfishness  and  spirituality.  His  business  is  to  turn 
twenty  shillings  into  twenty-one  as  soon  as  he  can,  honestly, 
of  course,  and  if  there  be  no  counteracting  force  at  work, 
the  man  is  in  danger  of  being  dominated  by  selfishness 
and  avarice. 

When  Mr.  Hartley  made  the  .solemn  vow  unto  the 
Lord  which  he  has  kept  so  faithfully,  his  worldly  circum- 
stances were  not  free  from  embarrassment.  He  had  been 
at  Bootle  for  over  two  years,  his  business  was  improving', 
but  he  was  hampered  by  a  want  of  ready  money,  and 
he  had  borrowed  a  good  deal  at  heavy  rates  of  interest'. 
Still,  he  felt  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  smooth 
waters,  and  that  God  ought  at  once  to  share  in  his 
prosperity.  Mr.  Hartley  feels  in  his  inmost  heart  that 
anything  he  has  been  able  to  do  for  his  Church,  for  his 
workpeople,  or  for  philanthropic  and  humanitarian  work 
generally,  has  flowed  from  the  great  transaction  that  he 
made  with  God  on  January  i  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
lulance  in  his  charity  book  has  been  an  endless  source 
of  suggestions  for  benefactions  and  for  worthy  schemes  of 
many  kinds. 

One  could  fill  many  paragraphs  with  the  mere  enumera- 
tion of  Mr.  Hartley's  bounties.  He  does  not  proceed  on 
any  cast-iron  principles  in  the  allocation  of  his  gifts.  The 
urgencies  of  the  moment  are  often  the  determining  factor. 
He  has  given  handsome  sums  again  and  yet  again  to  the 
I'rirpitive  Methodist  Church.  He  spent  ^u.ooo  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  Connexional  College  at  Manchester. 
It  is  owing  to  his  influence  and  his  generosity  that  the 
College  staff  is  enriched  by  the  brilliancy  and  learning 
of  Professor  Peake.  In  the  ccurse  of  a  driving  tour  ten 
years  ago  Mr.  Hartley  called  upon  Professor  Peake  at 
Oxford  while  he  was  a  Fellow  of  Merton  and  a  tutor  at 
Mansfield.  The  issue  of  this  meeting  was  Mr.  Peake's 
transference  to  Manchester.  Mr.  Hartley  has  rendered 
important    service   to   the   ministers   of    his    own  Church 
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by  enriching  tlieir  libraries  with  many  valuable  books 
gratuitously,  and  also  providing  part  of  the  cost  of  other 
books,  allowing  the  ministers  to  select  them  from  a  well- 
assorted  list.  He  has  also  presented  to  his  native  town 
of  Colne  the  Cottage  Hospital,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^4,600, 
being  a  memorial  of  Her  late  Majesty's  Diamond  Jubilee. 
Mr.  Hartley  and  some  other  gentlemen,  as  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Consumption  Hospital, 
consulted  Sir  William  Broadbent  as  to  the  open-air  cure 
of  the  dread  malady.  Sir  William  expressed  his  belief  in 
it,  and  presently  it  was  announced  t^at  Lady  Willox  (the 
wife  of  Sir  John  Willox,  one  of  the  M.P.'s  for  Liverpool) 
and  Mr.  Hartley  had  each  given  ;^7,5oo  for  the  erection 
of  a  sanatorium  at  Delamere.  Again,  Mr.  Hartley  felt 
that  for  the  honour  of  Methodism  he  was  called  upon 
to  do   something   big   for  higher  education  in   Liverpool. 
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Accordingly  he  has  erected  the  Botany  Laboratory  of 
University  College  at  a  cost  of  about  ;^i3,5oo. 

Mr.  Hartley  was  the  originator  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  Aid  Association.  It  took  him  five 
years  to  persuade  the  Connexion  to  adopt  the  scheme. 
He  persisted,  because  he  profoundly  believes  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  people.  "  Only,"  he  says,  "  they  need  time." 
The  Association,  which  is  conducted  1  on  strictly  business 
lines,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  has  enabled  many 
heavily  burdened  chapels  to  throw  off  or  greatly  diminish 
their  load,  and  has  revived  many  a  drooping,  languishing 
cause.  It  is  a  marvel  of  economical  working.  It  borrows 
money  in  large  or  small  sums  at  3I  per  cent.,  and  lends 
to  the  trustees  of  Primitive  Methodist  chapels  at  3I 
per  cent.,  and  the  capital  now  stands  at  ;£29o,ooo. 
Mr.  Hartley's  benefactions  to  the  Connexional  Extension 
Fund  have  been  princely.  He  offered  to  add  to 
the  Fund  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  contributed.  His 
recent  conditional  offer  of  5,000  guineas  to  the  Wesleyan 
Million  Fund  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
readers. 

Nor   has    Mr.   Hartley   ever  forgotten   his  workpeople. 


For  fifteen  years  there  has  been  an  annual  distribution 
among  them  of  a  share  in  the  profits.  After  this  event 
Mr.  Hartley  often  receives  letters  from  employers  of 
labour,  each  one  asking,  "  Does  it  pay  ? "  He  invariably 
answers  that  when  he  started  profit-sharing  he  did  not  ask 
himself  "Does  it  pay?"  but  "Is  it  right?"— and  his 
correspondents  trouble  him  no  more.  The  amount  which  is 
thus  annually  distributed  averages  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
the  wages.  Mr.  Hartley  spends  several  days  in  determining 
the  share  of  profits  that  shall  go  to  each  worker.  He 
weighs  every  case  most  carefully,  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  his  decision.  In  the  allocation  he  has  regard  not  only 
to  the  employee's  rate  of  wages,  but  also  to  the  genuine 
interest  that  he  or  she  has  taken  in  the  work.  Thus,  one 
man,  whose  wage  is  2>'^.s.  6d.  a  week,  may  receive  a  larger 
share  in  the  profits  than  another  man   whose  weekly  pay  is 

the  same.  While 
profit-sharing  has 
naturally  sweetened 
the  relations  be- 
tween Mr.  Hartley 
and  his  people,  he 
does  not  believe 
that  it  will,  or  in- 
deed can,  become 
universal. 

Mr.   Hartley   has 
erected    at    Aintree, 
close   by   his   works, 
a       model       village. 
For  3^.    6(/.   a  week 
(including  rent,  rates, 
taxes,      and      water) 
he    supplies    a    five- 
roomed      cottage. 
The  factory  employs 
four  women   for  one 
man,     and    in     con- 
sequence  the  village 
is   not    so    extensive 
as  it  would  be  were 
the    .  proportion      ot 
men     greater.        At 
Aintree,    about    five 
minutes'    walk    from 
the  works,  a  large  number  of   superior  houses  have  been 
erected    by    Mr.    Hartley,    and    sold    on    easy    terms   of 
purchase.       The   houses   were  sold  at  cost  price   to   tem- 
perate, thrifty  working  men   (not  necessarily  Mr.  Hartley's 
own  workpeople),  3I  per  cent,   interest  being  charged  on 
the  purchase   money,   and  some  portion  of  the  principal, 
together  with  the  interest,  being  paid  monthly,  the  entire 
repayment  being  spread  over  about  twenty  years,  but  each 
purchaser  may  pay  more  quickly  if  he  wishes.     His  idea  in 
this  scheme  is  to  do  what  he  can  towards  the  solution  of 
the   great    housing   problem,    in   which    he    is   profoundly 
interested.     He  made  suggestions  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
the  preparation  of  his  Housing  Act— the  Act  that  has  been 
so  little  availed  of     Mr.  Hartley  has  a  very  good  opinion 
of  the  Housing  Act,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  see  it  more 
generally  adopted.     Paradoxically  enough,  only  the  other 
day    a    gathering   of   Mr.    Hartley's   tenants    unanimously 
resolved  not  to  adopt  it !     They  find  that  the  terms  under 
which  the  generous-hearted  philanthropist  has  placed  them 
are  so  satisfactory  that  they  do  not  wish  to  change.     The 
Aintree  Institute,  a  sort  of  club  and  temperance    public- 
house,  is  Mr.  Hartley's  creation.     He  is  himself  a  teetotaller. 
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and  smokes  a  cigar- 
ette rather  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  a 
blue  moon.  All  sorts 
of  games  are  pro- 
vided at  the  Insti- 
tute. Nothing  like 
gambling  is  allowed, 
not  even  a  toss-up 
to  decide  who  shall 
pay  for  a  game  at 
billiards.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Institute 
five  years  ago  was 
the  last  act  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby  during 
his  year  of  office  as 
Lord  Mayor  of  Liver- 
pool. 

The  half  has  not 
been  told.  Mr.  Hart- 
ley's private  benefac- 
tions are  countless. 
The  world  knows  to 
some  extent  what  he 
has  done  for  public 
institutions,  but  it  is 
poor,  deserving 
people  who  appeal 
most  powerfully  to  his 
heart.  His  generosity 
is  kept  under  con- 
trol by  his  keen 
business    instincts. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  man  in  England  who  finds  it  easier 
to  give  away  ^i,ooo,  neither  is  there  any  man  who  takes 
more    care   to  get   the    value    of   the   money  that    he    is 
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giving  away.  If  he 
ii|)en<l."t  j^i  0,000  on 
a  building,  one  may 
be  pretty  xure  that 
full  ;^io,ooo  worth 
of  masonry  and  ar- 
chitecture has  Ijecn  put 
into  it.  The  story  of 
his  life,  put  into  a  sen- 
tence, is  that  he  has 
always  sought  to  master 
every  situation  with 
which  he  has  been 
faced,  to  ri.se  to  his 
responsibilities,  and 
to  crush  selfishness. 
In  his  terse,  happy 
way  he  has  said,  "If 
a  man  has  crushed 
his  own  selfishness 
to  any  considerable 
degree,  he  has  had 
something  to  do." 
By  name  and  reputa- 
tion Mr.  Hartley  is 
well  known.  But  his 
appearances  on  public 
platforms  are  rare. 
He  has  no  leisure ; 
and  though  he  always 
speaks  with  epigram- 
matic force,  and  some- 
times with  eloquence, 
he  would  rather  be 
silent.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  prominent  laymen  among 
the  Primitive  Methodists  w^ho  is  not  a  local  preacher. 

\V.  Grinton  Berry. 


H.'VRTLEV 

in  1895 
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Dr.  T.  Dc  Witt  Talmage 


DR.  TALMAGE  died  at  Washington  on  April  12.  He 
was  born  in  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey,  on  January  7, 
1832,  so  that  he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year.  He  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in 
1853.  For  a  time  he  studied  law,  but  three  or  four  of  his 
brothers  (he  was  one  of  a  family  of  twelve)  were  ministers,  the 
best  known  being  Dr.  John  Talmage,  who  was  a  missionary  in 
China. 

Young  Talmage  became  a  theological  student  at  the  seminary 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  New  Brunswick.  His  father, 
who  was  a  farmer  of  strong  and  vigorous  character,  was  a 
member  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  his  ancestors  had  been 
from  a  period  antedating  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Talmage's  first 
pastorate  was  at  Belleville.  He  went  from  there  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  removing  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  the 
city,  holding  the  position  for  eight  years.  Even  in  his  early  days 
he  attracted  great  crowds.  By  far  the  best  account  of  him  we 
have  seen  is  that  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  in  the  New  York  Christian 
Advocate  ;  and  Dr.  Buckley  tells  us  that,  though  the  staid 
people  of  Philadelphia  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him,  the 
populace  flocked  to  hear  him.  In  the  papers  he  was  called  a 
pulpit  clown,  and  prominent  ministers  of  his  own  denomination 
and  others  described  him  as  a  mountebank.  A  lawyer  who 
went  to  hear  him  regularly  informed  Dr.  Buckley  that  during 
these  years  in  Philadelphia  he  never  heard  Dr.  Talmage 
attempt  to  prove  any  proposition  except  once,  when  he  adduced 
four  passages  of  Scripture  to  prove  that  Christ  died  for  sinners. 
The  next  day  he  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Talmage,  are  you  going  to 
change  your  style  ?  You  argued  yesterday  for  the  first  time.'' 
"Well,"  said  the  preacher,  "  I  have  not  been  very  well,  and  had 
to  fall  back  on  an  old  essay  that  1  wrote  in  the  Theological  Hall 
to  be  criticised  by  the  professors.  If  you  will  excuse  me  this 
time,  I  promise  you  I  will  never  do  it  again." 

Dr.  Talmage's  success  in  Philadelphia  brought  him  numerous 
calls  from  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  other  cities,  but  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Brooklyn.  At  that  time  the  congregation  had  dwindled.  Dr. 
Rockwell,  the  minister,  was  advanced  in  years,  and  the  position 
was  a  difficult  one,  as  the  population  round  the  church  was 
constantly  changing.  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  then  in 
the  height  of  his  fame,  and  there  were  other  popular  preachers 
in  the  place,  including  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cuyler.  But  in  a 
short  time  Dr.  Talmage's  name  was  in  every  mouth.  One  of 
his  early  sermons  was  on  Rizpah,  and  the  title  was  "  Death  in 
the  Harvest  Field."  One  passage  was  as  follows  ;  "  Death  is 
always  awful.  The  death  of  one  son  is  a  terrible  thing.  But 
there  she  was,  looking  at  her  seven  sons  hanging  between 
heaven  and  earth,"  and  then,  marching  about  the  platform, 
counting,  the  orator  exclaimed,  "  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven  sonsl"  repeating  as  he  went,  "And  they— fell— all 
seven  together,  and  were  put  to  death  in— the  days— of  harvest, 
in  the  first  days,  in  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest.  And 
Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  took  sackcloth,  and  spread  it 
for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of  harvest  until  water 
dropped  down  upon  them  out  of  heaven,  and  suffered— neither — 
the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  day— nor  the  beasts  of 
the  field— by  night."  One  minister  present  said  that  he  had 
gone  "  ignorantly  in  unbelief,"  but  would  never  do  it  again. 
But  the  crowds  continued,  and  a  great  tabernacle  was  built, 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  of  people  being  turned  away 
every  Sunday.  In  December,  1872,  it  was  burned  as  the  people 
were  on  their  way  to  the  church.  For  two  years  after  Dr. 
Talmage  preached  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  number 
who  failed  to  get  in  was  so  great  as  to  lead  people  to  believe 
that  the  service  was  over  and  the  congregation  dispersing.  A 
second  tabernacle  was  finished  in  1874.  It  too  was  always 
crowded,  and  also  destroyed  by  fire.  A  third  tabernacle  was 
erected  in  the  fashionable  locality  of  Clinton  Avenue— a  fine 
structure,  also  destroyed.  But  though  three  tabernacles  were 
built  for  Dr.  Talmage  by  contributions  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  organised  Church  whose  pastorate  he  accepted 
when  he  came  to  Brooklyn  dissolved  when  he  left  it  and  had  no 
existence  afterwards. 


Dr.  Talmage  was  exceedingly  active  as  a  religious  journalist, 
and  his  printed  sermons  were  in  great  demand.  He  was 
obliged  to  complete  the  text  of  his  discourses  in  advance,  that 
they  might  be  stereotyped  and  sent  out  in  time  to  appear  as 
though  they  were  preached  less  than  twenty-four  hours  before. 
For  his  tour  round  the  world  sermons  were  prepared  and  left 
in  America  to  appear  as  though  cabled  from  abroad.  In  some 
instances  they  were  not  preached,  and  in  some  others  there  was 
no  cable,  but  still  they  appeared  in  the  papers. 

Dr.  Talmage  composed  his  discourses  as  he  walked  his  room, 
declaiming  them  to  his  stenographer  sometimes  with  almost  the 
vehemence  of  public  speech.  It  was  his  habit,  if  he  thought 
of  anything  in  any  particular  book,  to  drag  that  book  suddenly 
from  the  shelf,  dictate  from  it  what  he  wished,  in  his  own 
language  to  embody  the  fact  or  historical  statement,  and 
immediately  to  tear  out  of  the  book  the  page,  his  object 
being  to  make  it  certain  that,  if  he  ever  had  that  thought  again 
and  went  to  the  book  to  get  it,  he  would  discover  that  a  leaf 
was  torn  out,  and  therefore  would  not  repeat  himself  He 
departed  in  speech  from  what  he  had  prepared.  Dr.  .S.  L. 
Baldwin  and  Dr.  Talmage  were  born  near  each  other,  and 
were  friends  from  boyhood.  Once  when  Dr.  Baldwin  returned 
to  America  from  China,  he  went  to  hear  his  old  friend. 
Dr.  Talmage's  text  was,  "  Hath  the  rain  a  father?"  Catching 
a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Baldwin  in  the  congregation.  Dr.  Talmage 
exclaimed,  "Has  the  rain  a  father?  I  had  a  boyhood  friend 
who  gave  himself  to  the  missionary  cause  ;  he  went  across 
the  stormy  sea,  a  voyage  of  one  hundred  days  or  more,  to 
China  about  the  time  I  entered  the  ministry,  and  God  pro- 
tected him,  and  He  has  brought  him  back,  and  he  is  in  this 
congregation."  And  then,  raising  his  head  toward  heaven  and 
stretching  out  his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  in  his  deepest  tones, 
"  Has— the — rain — a — father  ? " 

After  Dr.  Talmage's  third  tabernacle  was  burned,  he  retired 
in  a  measure  from  ministerial  duties.  He  never  ga\e  much 
attention  to  pastoral  work.  He  travelled  much,  lectured  con- 
stantly, was  in  the  newspapers  daily,  and  was  always  being 
interviewed.  He  was  as  successful  in  lecturing  as  in  preaching. 
When  he  chose  he  had  a  great  power  of  pathos,  especially  in 
describing  homely  scenes,  and  would  make  his  audience  weep 
like  children.  He  was  no  scholar,  and,  in  fact,  despised 
scholarship.  When  he  was  a  student  he  went  to  one  of  his 
professors  and,  in  a  melodramatic  way,  took  leave  of  him. 
The  professor  said,  "Are  you  going  to  leave  the  University?'' 
"  No  ;  but,  after  profound  reflection,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  study  of  Greek  has  no  place  among  the 
abounding  activities  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Some  of  Dr.  Talmage's  books  had  a  large  sale,  especially 
"  The  Pathway  of  Life,"  of  which  400,00b  copies  were  disposed 
of ;  and  many  of  his  sermons  were  pirated  and  circulated  in 
volume  form.  Dr.  Talmage  once  had  to  stand  a  trial  for 
alleged  lying,  but  was  able  to  clear  himself.  He  was  never,  it 
is  said,  accused  of  plagiarism  except  once.  One  memorial 
sermon  which  he  preached  in  Washington  was  preached  the 
same  day  by  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
reports  of  both  appeared  simultaneously  in  the  newspapers. 
Dr.  Talmage  was  able  to  explain  that  it  was  an  old  sermon  of 
his,  and,  later  on,  made  a  public  statement  that,  "being  unwell, 
he  preached  an  old  sermon,"  and  within  a  few  days  there  came 
to  him  letters  from  various  quarters — a  dozen  in  all — accusing 
him  of  having  cribbed  the  discourse  on  the  ground  that  the 
writers  had  heard  it  delivered  in  their  own  town  within  a  few 
months  past  by  their  own  pastors. 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Talmage  accepted  the 
coUeagueship  in  a  leading  Presbyterian  church  in  Washington — 
the  church  where  Mrs.  Cleveland,  wife  of  the  President, 
worshipped.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  there  more 
than  five  years  ago.  The  church  had  no  galleries,  but  might 
seat  from  800  to  1,000  people.  It  was  full,  but  not  crowded. 
Dr.  Talmage's  colleague  conducted  the  service,  and  Dr.  Tal- 
mage preached.  It  was  not  one  of  his  more  successful  sermons, 
but  he  held  the  attention  of  the  congregation.  Difficulties, 
however,  arose,  and  for  some  time  before  the  end  he  was 
unattached  to  any  special  congregation.  W.  R.  N. 


DR.    TALMAGE'S    LATEST    ENGLISH    PORTRAIT 
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INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 
By  Rev.  C.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 
June  \.—Paul  at  Lyslra  (Acts  xiv.  8-22) 
"  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  Hkeness  of  men. ' 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  told  by  the  Latin  poet  Ovid 
throws  no  little  light  on  this  excitement  at  Lystra.  The  scene 
of  Ovid's  story,  too,  is  in  the  near  neighbourhood.  An 
aged  and  humble  pair  of  cottagers,  Philemon  and  Baucis, 
give  the  kindliest  welcome  to  two  strangers  who  come  to 
their  cottage.  A  fire  is  lit  for  them,  their  feet  are  bathed 
and  dried,  a  humble  but  excellent  meal  is  set  before  them. 
And  it  is  only  when  the  empty  wine-cups  fill  of  their  own 
accord  that  the  simple  hosts  perceive  that  the  gods  have 
come  down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of  men.  The  disguised 
gods  are  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  They  promise  the  aged  pair 
all  blessings  for  their  hospitality,  and,  sure  enough,  their 
cottage  expands  into  a  glorious  temple.  Philemon  and  Baucis 
are  made  priest  and  priestess  of  it,  and  on  their  death  Philemon 
is  changed  into  an  oak  and  Baucis  into  a  lime-tree.  Doubtless 
not  a  few  of  those  who  hailed  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  had  seen  these  fabled  trees  ;  doubtless  most 
of  them  knew  the  story,  and  remembered  the  rich  reward  of 
the  old  couple. 

June  8. —  The  Council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  22-33) 
Name  some  of  the  great  Councils  of  the  Church  :  the 
Councils  of  Nica;a,  ad.  325,  when  the  Creed  known  as  the 
Nicene  Creed  was  adopted  ;  the  great  reforming  Council  of 
Basel,  1431-43;  the  Council  of  Trent,  1545-63.  Do  the 
children  know  where  Nicrea,  Basel,  and  Trent  are  on  the 
map?  Other  preachers  besides  Paul  have  wished  to  get 
the  decision  of  a  Council  on  their  difficulties.  Savonarola 
did.  When  everything  was  growing  dark  round  Savonarola, 
and  he  had  been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  he  still  thought 
he  might  get  justice  if  only  a  great  Council  could  be  summoned. 
"They  wrote  letters  after  this  manner."  Can  the  children 
name  one  or  two  of  the  more  memorable  letters  mentioned 
in  Scripture  ?  There  was  a  letter  written  by  David  once 
that  caused  the  death  of  the  brave  man  who  carried  it 
(2  Sam.  xi.  14).  There  were  letters  written  by  a  wicked 
queen,  and  sealed  with  the  royal  seal,  and  they,  too,  led  to 
awful  tragedy  (i  Kings  xxi.  8).  And  then  we  have  a  letter 
given  in  full  from  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix,  the  subject  of 
which  is  nothing  less  than  Paul  himself  What  is  the  meaning 
of  litera  scripta  manetl  And  who  are  the  six  greatest  English 
letter-writers  ? 

June  15. — Paul  crosses  to  Europe  (Acts  xvi.  6-15) 
Contrast  Paul's  crossing  of  these  waters  with  the  crossing 
of  two  other  conquerors.  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont  by 
a  bridge  of  boats  a  mile  long,  and  when  the  bridge  was 
destroyed  by  a  storm,  he  is  said  to  have  ordered  three  hundred 
lashes  to  be  given  to  the  sea.  Alexander  the  Great  crossed 
(from  Europe  to  Asia)  with  30,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  when 
he  started  to  overthrow  the  dynasties  of  the  East.  Paul 
crossed,  an  obscure  passenger  in  an  unnamed  boat,  yet  the 
West  was  brought  into  captivity  to  Christ. 

Arrest  the  imagination  of  the  scholars  by  describing  what 
the  state  of  Britain  might  have  been  had  the  Gospel  travelled 
eastwards  (as  might  have  been  expected)  instead  of  westward. 
The  map  can  be  used  here.  "  It  might  have  penetrated  into 
Arabia,"  says  Dr.  Stalker,  ".  .  .  it  might  have  travelled  farther 
east  to  deliver  the  swarming  millions  of  China.  .  .  .  Had  it  done 
so,  missionaries  from  India  and  Japan  might  have  been  coming 
to  England  at  the  present  day  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Cross." 

June  22. — Temperance  Lesson  (Rom.  xiii.  8-14) 
"Let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light"  (v.  12).  The  Com- 
missioners of  Northern  Lights  provide  all  the  lighthouses 
with  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  provisions.  But  there  is 
one  thing  they  do  not  allow  on  a  lighthouse,  and  that  is 
strong  drink.  "No  drink  on  a  lighthouse"  is  a  well-known 
axiom,  and  every  one  approves  of  the  rule.  "  Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world  "  :  "  Let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light."  Let 
"  No  drink  on  the  lighthouse  "  be  our  rule. 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 

l?v  Rev.  H.  Ei.vet  Lewis 

June   i.  —  The  Purpose  of  His  Coming  {^\  John  iii.  5-12) 

"To  take  away  our  sins."  Not  simply  to  condemn  them, 
or  limit  their  power,  but  altogether  to  remove  them  :  here,  not 
as  impurities  or  diseases,  but  as  disabilities  brought  about 
through  rebellion  (vcr.  4).  He  removes  the  penalty  of  rebellion 
by  changing  the  rebellious  heart. 

If  the  disabilities  are  removed,  we  jnust  live  henceforth  as 
loyal  subjects,  like  Edeyrn  in  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  when  he 
was  overcome  by  Geraint  : 

Being  young,   he  changed  and  came  to  loathe 
His  crime  of  traitor,  slowly  drew  himself 
Bright  from  his  old  dark  life,  and  fell  at  last 
In  the  great  battle  fighting  for  the  King. 

June  8. — Strength  in  Weakness  (2  Cor.  xii.  i-io,  xiii.  4-9) 
There  is  a  Greek  story  of  a  soldier  of  Antigonus  who 
suftered  from  a  painful  disease.  But  his  courage  in  battle  was 
unsurpassed  :  he  sought  the  hottest  place  in  the  fight,  in  order 
to  forget  his  pain.  Antigonus,  finding  out  how  he  suffered, 
procured  for  his  healing  the  skill  of  his  most  eminent  physician. 
But  never,  after  his  cure,  did  he  seek  the  front :  life  and  home 
became  more  precious  to  him  than  his  master's  success. 

Bunyan  describes  the  Pilgrim  in  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  as 
cast  down  to  the  ground  at  last  by  Apollyon.  But  his  fall  saved 
him  :  on  the  ground  he  made  himself  surer  of  God's  help, 
saying,  "  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  mine  enemy  \  when  I  fall, 
I  shall  arise."  And  "with  that,  Apollyon  spread  forth  his 
dragon  wings,  and  sped  away." 

June  15.— /'or;/y  Brother's  Sal;e  (Temperance  Meeting) 
(Rom.  xiv.  12-23) 

John  Newton,  writing  to  Lord  Dartmouth  on  the  Christian 
"law  of  charity  and  prudence,"  said  :  "  I  have  known  and  con- 
versed with  some  who,  I  fear,  have  made  shipwreck  of  their 
profession,  who  have  dated  their  first  decline  from  imitating 
others  whom  they  thought  wiser  and  better  than  themselves.  .  .  . 
And  it  seems  that  an  obligation  to  this  sort  of  self-denial  rises 
and  is  strengthened  and  proportioned  to  the  weight  and 
influence  of  our  characters." 

Cain,  asking  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  destroyed  his 
brother.  Each  of  us  to-day,  asking  "  Shall  I  be  my  brother's 
destroyer  ?  "  may  be  led  to  save  him. 

June  22.— True  Humility  (John  xiii.  1-16) 
Izaak  Walton  relates  how  that  George  Herbert  once,  on  his 
way  to  some  musical  friends  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  "saw  a 
poor  man  with  a  poorer  horse,  that  was  fallen  under  his  load  ; 
they  were  both  in  distress,  and  needed  present  help  ;  which 
Mr.  Herbert  perceiving,  put  off  his  canonical  coat,  and  helped 
the  poor  man  to  unload,  and  after  to  load  his  horse.  ...  At 
his  coming  to  his  musical  friends  at  Salisbury,  they  began  to 
wonder  that  Mr.  George  Herbert,  that  used  to  be  so  trim  and 
clean,  came  into  that  company  so  soiled  and  discomposed  ;  but 
he  told  them  the  occasion.  And  when  one  of  the  company 
told  him  he  had  disparaged  hitnself  by  so  dirty  an  employment, 
his  answer  was  '  that  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done  would 
prove  music  to  him  at  midnight ;  and  that  the  omission  of  it 
would  have  upbraided  and  made  discord  in  his  conscience, 
whensoever  he  should  pass  by  that  place.  .  .  .  And  though  I 
do  not  wish  for  the  like  occasion  every  day,  yet  let  me  tell  you, 
I  would  not  willingly  pass  one  day  of  my  soul  without  comforting 
a  sad  soul,  or  showing  mercy.' " 

June  29. — Lest  we  Forget  (A  Patriotic  Meeting) 
(Deut.  vi.  10-13;  Prov.  xiv.  34) 
It  is  a  saddening  reflection  that  times  of  prosperity  should 
so  often  lead  to  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  that  days  of  national 
rejoicing  should  be  stained  with  sinful  pleasure.  Every  true 
patriot  should  anticipate  the  Coronation  week  in  the  spirit  of 
Job  during  the  feast-days  of  his  sons  :  rising  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  offering  burnt-offerings  "  according  to  the  number 
of  them  all :  for  Job  said,  It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned, 
and  cursed  God  in  their  hearts.'' 
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LET  the  untalented  and  the  unsuccessful  in  life  attend 
to  what  is  now  to  be  said.  The  disappointed  also, 
and  the  incurably  embittered  with  their  lot  in  life.  But 
above  all,  this  fearful  Scripture  is  intended  for  those  of  us 
who  are  wholly  abandoned  to  sloth  and  idleness.  This 
solemn  parable  is  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  those  of  us  who 
will  not  work,  and  who  put  the  blame  of  our  laziness  on  our 
adverse  circumstances.  Let  all  such  attend  to  what  is  here 
said  to  them,  as  they  would  escape  the  outer  darkness,  with 
its  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Had  we  been  with  our  Lord  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
that  day,  this  parable  would  have  ended  far  differently  from 
the  way  we  would  have  expected  it  to  end.  As  we  heard 
the  servant  with  the  five  talents  introduced,  and  then  the 
servant  with  the  two  talents,  and  then  the  servant  with  the 
one  talent,  we  would  have  felt  sure  that  some  very  severe 
things  were  soon  to  be  said  about  the  greatly  gifted  among 
men,  and  the  continually  prosperous.  All  our  sympathies 
would  have  been  with  that  under-estimated  and  overlooked 
servant,  who,  at  the  distribution  of  the  talents,  had  only  one 
talent  entrusted  to  him.  And,  at  the  beginnihg  of  this 
parable,  we  would  have  felt  sure  that  before  it  closed  the 
Divine  Preacher  would  take  the  side  of  the  despised  and 
untalented  servant,  and  would  say  some  of  His  severest 
things  about  the  rich,  and  the  great,  and  those  who  were 
full  of  all  manner  of  prosperity.  But  we  would  have  been 
disappointed  in  our  expectations.  We  would  soon  have 
seen  that  our  Lord's  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts  about 
such  men  and  such  matters.  The  talented,  and  the 
privileged,  and  the  prosperous  in  life,  are  always  the  few, 
and  not  the  many.  It  is  the  untalented,  and  the  un- 
successful, and  the  obscure,  and  the  overlooked,  who  are 
always  the  multitude.  And  it  is  to  the  multitude,  and 
to  the  peculiar  temptations  of  the  multitude,  in  the 
matter  now  in  hand,  that  our  Lord  here  speaks.  Let  this 
multitude,  then,  listen  and  learn  what  their  present  Master 
and  their  coming  Judge  here  says  to  them. 

The  servant  with  the  one  talent  started  on  his  steward- 
ship with  a  great  grudge  at  his  master.  "  He  is  a  hard 
master,"  said  that  sullen  servant  in  his  heart — "at  any  rate, 
he  has  been  a  hard  master  to  me."  He  felt  himself  to  be  as 
good  and  as  deserving  as  any  of  his  fellow-servants  ;  and  he 
may  very  well  have  been  in  the  right  in  so  thinking  and  in 
^0  saying.  He  may  have  deserved  as  well  of  bis  master  as 
any  of  his  fellow-servants;  perhaps  better.  But  here  was 
he  treated  in  this  hard  and  cruel  manner.  No  wonder  he 
was  soured  at  his  heart  with  the  treatment  he  had  got.  No 
wonder  that  he  took  up  his  one  talent  with  a  scowl,  and 
cast  it  into  a  hole  of  the  earth  with  disgust,  saying  as  he  did 
so  that  a  harder  or  a  more  unjust  master  no  honest  servant 
ever  had.  Those  five  talents,  and  those  two  talents,  and 
then  that  one  talent,  all  rankled  in  his  heart,  till  he  was  the 
most  embittered  atid  resentful  and  rebellious  of  men. 

Jabal  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of 
such  as  have  cattle.  Jubal,  his  brother,  was  the  father  of 
all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ.  Tubal-Cain  was 
the  father  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.  And  then 
Abraham  was  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe,  though 
they  be  not  circumcised.  And,  in  like  manner,  this 
slothful  servant  who  hid  his  lord's  money  in  the  earth  was 
the  father   of  Ouranius   before    his    conversion.       When 


Ouranius  first  entered  holy  orders  he  had  a  great  haughtineu 
in  his  temper.  The  rudeness,  ill-nature,  or  perverse 
behaviour  of  any  of  his  flock  used  at  first  to  Ijetray  Ouranius 
into  impatience.  At  his  first  coming  to  his  little  village  it 
was  as  disagreeable  to  him  as  a  prison,  and  ever)*  day  seemed 
too  tedious  to  be  endured  in  so  retired  a  place.  He  thought 
his  parish  was  too  full  of  poor  and  mean  people,  that  were 
none  of  them  fit  for  the  conversation  of  a  gentleman.  This 
put  him  upon  a  close  application  to  his  studies.  He  kept 
much  at  home,  writ  notes  upon  Homer  and  Plautus,  and 
sometimes  thought  it  hard  to  be  called  to  pray  by  any  poor 
body's  bedside  when  he  was  just  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
Homer's  battles.  You  know  in  what  gallery  to  find 
Ouranius's  full-length  portrait. 

He  who  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth  was  the  father  of 
that  young  Highland  minister  also  who  hid  his  sermon  in 
the  snow.  His  history  was  this.  A  city  congregation  was 
looking  out  for  a  colleague  and  successor  to  their  old 
minister.  They  had  heard  of  a  preacher  of  great  promise 
in  a  remote  locality,  but  before  they  would  commit  them- 
selves to  him,  they  sent  four  of  their  number  to  hear  him 
in  his  own  pulpit.  It  was  mid-winter,  and  a  great  snow- 
storm came  on  that  Saturday  night.  The  ambitious,  and 
not  unfaithful,  young  minister  had  his  sermon  all  ready ; 
but  as  there  would  be  a  small  congregation  that  snowy 
morning,  he  would  not  throw  away  his  whole  week's  work 
on  such  a  handful,  and  so  he  left  his  sermon  at  home. 
When  he  entered  the  pulpit — it  was  too  late  now — he 
saw  a  seatful  of  city-looking  men  in  the  far  end  of  the 
empty  church.  And  the  explanation  he  summered  out  to 
them  did  not  mend  matters.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  Master's  prophecy  at  the  end  of  this  parable  was,  some 
of  it,  fulfilled  in  that  manse  that  Sabbath  night  He  had 
for  long  been  ambitious  of  the  city,  and  he  had  a  sharp 
puni-shment  that  day  for  despising  his  small  congregation, 
for  hiding  his  talent  at  home  because  there  would  not  be 
enough  people  to  appreciate  it. 

This  servant  who  hid  his  lord's  money  was  the  father  of 
all  those  ministers  also  who  will  not  do  their  ordained  work 
because  they  have  so  little  to  do.  Their  field  is  so  small 
that  it  is  not  worth  their  pains  taking  off  their  coat  to 
gather  out  the  stones,  and  to  weed  out  the  thorns,  and 
to  plough  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  to  sow  in  their  too- 
small  pulpit  and  pastorate  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  If  they  had  as  large  a  field  as  that  five-talented 
fellow-servant  of  theirs,  if  they  had  a  city  pulpit,  if  they 
had  a  people  of  education  and  intelligence,  they  would 
prepare  for  the  Sabbath  in  a  very  different  fashion  from 
what  they  do.  But  as  it  is,  what  is  the  use  ?  He  was  the 
father  of  all  those  probationers  also  who  stand  idle  till 
they  are  settled.  Once  they  arc  settled  and  married,  they 
will  lay  out  their  days,  and  read  the  best,  and  rise  in  the 
morning,  and  preach  every  Sabbath  to  the  top  of  their 
ability.  You  will  see  if  they  do  not.  But  a  probationer 
with  an  unsettled  mind  cannot  work  in  that  way.  He  is 
here  today  and  there  to-morrow,  and  has  no  heart  to 
tackle  a  serious  task  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  what  can  he  do 
but  wait  on  and  on  for  a  call  ?  With  all  those  drawbacks, 
two  probationers  rise  up  before  me  who  had  another  father 
than  this  wicked  and  slothful  servant.  The  one  of  them 
did   this,  among  other   things,   all   his   probationer   time. 
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When  he  preached  in  a  vacancy,  or  for  a  friend,  as  he 
preached  it  for  the  first  time  he  found  out  the  faults  of  his 
sermon.  He  found  out  the  loose  links  that  were  in  it ; 
the  want  of  a  beginning  and  a  middle  and  an  end  there 
was  in  it  ;  the  want  of  order  and  proportion  there  was  in  it ; 
the  want  of  march,  and  of  progress,  and  of  coming  to  a 
head  there  was  in  it ;  and  the  many  other  faults  of  all  kinds 
there  were  in  it.  And  on  Monday  morning,  the  first  thing 
he  did,  while  the  shame  and  the  pain  of  his  bad  work  were 
still  in  his  heart,  he  rose  and  took  his  sermon  to  pieces, 
rearranged  it  in  the  light  of  yesterday,  rewrote  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  preached  it  again  next  Sabbath,  a 
completely  new  creation,  and  a  conscientious,  a  living,  and 
a  life-giving  message.  Newman  rewrote  all  his  sermons 
three  times  over,  and  one  of  his  best-written  books  he 
rewrote  five  times.  And  that  probationer  did  that  again 
and  again  and  again,  till  he  not  only  made  his  first  sermons 
perfect,  but,  better  than  that,  by  that  fidelity  and  by  that 
labour  he  worked  his  whole  mind  into  a  methodicalness, 
and  into  an  order,  and  into  a  clearness,  and  into  a  con- 
secutiveness,  and  into  other  high  qualities,  that  have  all 
combined  to  make  him  one  of  the  foremost  preachers  of 
our  day.  The  other  probationer  who  rises  up  before  me 
executed  editorial  and  other  work  during  that  same  period 
of  his  life — work  which  stands  on  all  our  shelves,  a  quarry 
of  resource  to  us  and  a  monument  of  honour  to  him.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  he  began  to  lay  up  those  unparalleled 
stores  of  reading  and  writing  that  make  his  every  sentence 
to-day  a  model  of  fulness  and  clearness  and  finish. 

The  unprofitable  servant  was  the  father  of  Clemens 
and  Fervidus  and  Eugenia  also.  For  Clemens  is  always 
proposing  to  himself  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  a  great 
estate.  He  would  outdo  all  the  charitable  men  that  have 
gone  before  him ;  he  would  retire  from  the  world ;  he 
would  have  no  equipage ;  he  would  allow  himself  only 
necessaries,  in  order  that  widows  and  orphans,  the  sick  and 
the  distressed,  might  find  relief  out  of  his  estate.  Come 
to  thy  senses,  Clemens.  Do  not  talk  what  thou  wouldst 
do  if  thou  wert  an  angel,  but  consider  what  thou  canst  do 
as  thou  art  a  man.  Make  the  best  use  of  thy  present  state. 
Remember  the  poor  widow's  mite,  Clemens.  You  will  find 
Clemens  in  the  Law  gallery  iilso.  Fervidus,  again,  is  only 
sorry  that  he  is  not  in  holy  orders.  He  is  often  thinking 
what  reformation  he  would  make  in  the  world  if  he  were  a 
priest  or  a  bishop.  He  would  then  have  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  God  and  religion,  and  have  had  no  other  care  but 
how  to  save  souls.  But  do  not  believe  yourself,  Fervidus. 
For  why  do  you  neglect  as  you  do  those  whose  priest  and 
bishop  you  already  are  ?  You  hire  a  coachman  to  carry 
you  to  church,  and  to  sit  in  the  street  with  his  horses  whilst 
you  are  attending  divine  service.  You  never  ask  him  how 
he  supplies  the  loss  of  divine  service,  or  what  means  he 
takes  to  preserve  himself  in  a  state  of  piety.  And  so  on, 
Fervidus,  through  all  your  un-Christian  life.  Eugenia, 
again,  is  a  good  young  woman,  full  of  pious  dispositions. 
She  is  intending,  if  ever  she  has  a  family,  to  be  the  best 
mistress  of  it  that  ever  was.  Her  house  shall  be  a  school 
of  religion,  and  her  children  and  servants  shall  be  brought 
up  in  the  strictest  practice  of  piety.  She  will  spend  her 
time  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  may  be  so,  Eugenia.  The  piety  of  your  mind  makes  one 
think  that  you  intend  all  this  with  sincerity.  But  you  are 
not  yet  the  head  of  a  family,  and  perhaps  never  may  be. 
But,  Eugenia,  you  have  now  one  maid.  She  dresses  you 
for  church,  you  ask  her  for  what  you  want,  and  then  you 
leave  her  to  have  as  little  religion  as  she  pleases.  You  turn 
her  away ;  you  hire  another,  she  also  comes,  and  after  a 


time  goes.  You  need  not  stay,  Eugenia,  to  be  so  extra- 
ordinary a  person.  The  opportunity  is  now  in  your  own 
hands.  Your  lady's  maid  is  your  family  at  present.  She 
is  under  your  care.  Be  now  that  religious  governess  that 
you  intend  to  be.  Teach  her  the  Catechism,  hear  her  read, 
and  exhort  her  to  pray.  Take  her  with  you  to  church,  and 
spare  no  pains  to  make  her  as  holy  and  devout  as  yourself 
When  you  do  this  much  good  in  your  present  state,  then 
you  are  already  that  extraordinary  person  you  intend  to  be. 
And,  till  you  thus  live  up  to  your  present  state,  there  is  but 
little  hope  that  the  altering  of  your  state  will  alter  your 
way  of  life.  Eugenia,  also,  you  will  all  see,  is  one  of  his 
daughters  who  said  :  "  If  I  had  had  five  talents  committed 
to  me,  or  even  two,  I  would  have  traded  with  the  same, 
and  made  them  other  five  talents  and  other  two." 

But  let  Eugenia  be  done  at  once  and  for  ever  with  such 
a  father.  Let  Eugenia  be  born  again,  till  she  has  her 
Father  in  Heaven,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth.  Come  out  this  week  to  Fountainbridge,  Eugenia. 
In  our  mission  district  in  Fountainbridge  you  will  find  a 
prepared  scope  for  all  your  talents,  of  every  number  and 
of  every  kind.  There  are  hundreds  of  girls  out  there  who 
sorely,  sorely  need  just  such  a  friend  as  you  could  be  to 
them.  They  need,  above  everything  else,  an  elder  sister  and  a 
more  talented  sister  just  like  you.  Solitary  girls  in  lodgings 
have  a  hard  fight  of  it  to  keep  their  heads  above  water — 
poor  girls  starved  to  death  for  want  of  some  one  to  love 
them,  and  befriend  them,  and  counsel  them,  and  encourage 
them  in  virtue  and  godliness.  You  may  not  have  many 
talents,  you  may  not  be  rich,  you  may  not  be  very  clever, 
or  very  far  on  yourself  in  the  best  things,  but  you  are 
better  off,  a  thousand  times,  than  those  poor  sisters  of  yours 
out  there.  And  you  can  speak  to  them,  and  know  their 
names,  and  tell  them  your  name,  and  go  sometimes  to  see 
them.  At  your  very  poorest  and  very  least  talented  you 
can  teach  two  or  three  neglected  children  for  an  hour  every 
Sabbath  day.  You  can  take  them  down  to  the  water-side 
on  a  Saturday.  You  can  take  them  home  to  a  little  tea- 
party  every  week  or  two.  You  can  give  them  little  books 
to  read,  and  make  them  tell  you  what  they  have  read,  and 
better  and  better  books  as  they  grow  up.  Good  books  for 
children  are  so  cheap  nowadays  that  you  do  not  need  to  be 
rich  in  order  to  have  a  delightful  little  library  provided  for 
every  poor  girl's  lodgings  and  for  every  Sabbath  school 
child's  mother's  house.  Come  out  and  make  a  beginning 
with  your  one  talent  this  very  week.  We  are  all  making  a 
beginning  again  this  very  week  in  that  famous  old  field,  so 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Fountainbridge  to  your  fore- 
fathers and  foremothers  in  such  noble  work.  Let  Clemens 
and  Fervidus  and  Eugenia  all  come.  Let  the  five-talented, 
and  the  two  talented,  and  the  one-talented,  and  the  no- 
talented  at  all,  come.  For  there  is  a  field  for  all  in 
Fountainbridge,  and  many  a  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant !  "  will  soon  be  purchased  there  again,  as  in  days 
gone  by.  Come  away,  then,  O  servant  of  God  with  the 
one  talent !  Come  and  light  a  lamp,  like  Samuel.  Come 
and  keep  a  door,  like  David.  Come  and  give  two  mites, 
like  the  poor  widow.  Come  and  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  in 
the  name  of  a  disciple.     For — - 

Little  drops  of  water, 

Little  gmins  of  sand. 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 

And  the  pleasant  land. 

Little  deeds  of  kindness. 

Little  words  of  love, 
Help  to  make  earth  happy. 

Like  the  heaven  above. 


MR.    J.    C.    NEWLANDS 


Plwto  by  A.  Swan  Watson,  Edinburgh 

Mr.  Newlands,  who  is  Lecturer  on  Elocution  at  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh,  has  leased  a  house 
at  Duddingston  for  the  reception  of  persons  suffering  from  clerical  sore  throat,  stammering,  and  like  ailments. 
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A  Cherry  Tree 


BY  AMY  LE  FEUVRE 


CHAPTER   XIII 


A  Day  of  Misfortunes 

IT  was  Sunday  morning,  and  a  lovely  September  day. 
"  I  don't  like  Sundays,"  announced  Phil  at  the  breakfast- 
table.  "Everybody  goes  to  sleep  here,  and  the  animals  are  all 
shut  up.  Even  Sawdust  lies  down  in  the  best  parlour,  with 
Mr.  Watkins  smoking.  There's  nothing  to  do,  and  we  have  to 
wear  our  best  clothes.     It  is  rot,  tommy-rot  !  " 

"  But  don't  you  go  to  church  ? "  asked  Cherry. 

"  No,"  said  Stacy  ;  "  it's  a  mile  away,  and  we  felt  groggy  on 
our  legs  the  first  Sunday  we  came.  Last  Sunday  was  wet.  I 
think  we  might  go  to-day.     It  would  be  something  to  do." 

"  Father  will  come,  perhaps,"  said  Cherry.  "  He  is  so  much 
better  here  ;  he  walks  everywhere  !  " 

"  Of  course  he  won't  come.  Don't  you  ask  him.  Tell  him 
we're  going  by  ourselves." 

But  Cherry  was  out  of  hearing.  She  was  no  longer  afraid 
of  going  to  her  father. 

"  May  we  go  to  church  this  morning  ? "  she  asked. 

"  To  church  ?  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so,  if  you  like  it,"  said  the 
Colonel  carelessly. 

"  Won't  you  come  with  us,  father  ? " 

"  No,  no  ;  don't  worry  me." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Cherry  timidly,  "  we  shall  know  the  way. 
The  boys  say  it  is  a  mile  away." 

"  You  must  get  your  maid  to  go  with  you.  What  is  her 
name  ? " 

"  Nettie.  But,  father,  the  boys  won't  walk  out  with 
Nettie.  They  couldn't,  because  they  are  boys.  They  call 
her  a  nursemaid!" 

"The  boys  will  do  as  I  wish,"  the  Colonel  said,  in  his 
da;ngerously  quiet  tone. 

Cherry  stood  her  ground,  though  she  felt  uncomfortable. 

"  Nettie  is  going  to  chapel  with  Mrs.  Watkins  this  afternoon  ; 
she  doesn't  come  to  church." 

"  I  really  cannot  be  worried  with  your  churchgoing,"  said 
Colonel  St.  Leger  irritably. 

Bonnie,  who  had  followed  Cherry  in,  now  put  in  her  word. 

"  Father  dear,  do  let  me  walk  with  you  just  once  to 
church." 

The  Colonel  said  nothing  for  a  minute  ;  then  he  surprised 
Cherry  by  saying  : 

"Just  this  once  I  will  go  with  you.  Tell  the  boys  to  be  ready 
to  start  at  half-past  ten.  I  conclude  the  service  begins  at 
eleven." 

The  little  girls  went  back  to  the  boys,  delighted  with  the 
success  of  their  mission  ;  but  Stacy  did  not  look  well  pleased. 

"  Father  was  always  an  easy-going  chap  at  home  ;  he  is 
getting  like  Hastings.  He  will  be  teaching  us  lessons  next.  I 
like  him  best  when  he  is  lying  down  smoking." 

"  I  like  him  always,"  said  Bonnie  indignantly  ;  "and  he  isn't 
a  chap — that's  a  schoolboy.     Father  is  a  man  !  " 

"  Go  on,  you  little  duffer  I  You'll  have  to  step  out  if  you 
walk  with  father.  Soldiers  always  walk  in  step,  and  he'll  be  in 
an  awful  rage  if  you  don't.  Your  fat  duck's  legs  will  give  way 
long  before  we  get  there  !  " 

Stacy  was  rather  out  of  temper.  He  had  been  looking 
forward  to  the  walk  to  church,  thinking  that  he  would  be  leader. 
Neither  he  nor  Phil  were  quite  at  ease  in  their  father's  society. 
He  still  seemed  almost  a  stranger  to  them. 

When  they  started  for  church,  the  two  boys  went  on  together  ; 
the  little  girls  walked  by  their  father's  side,  and  Bonnie  startled 
him  by  her  breathless,  spasmodic  strides. 

"  Do  you  always  walk  like  that?"  he  asked,  looking  at  her 
curiously. 

"  She  is  trying  to  step  like  you,"  explained  Cherry.  "  The 
boys  told  her  she  would  have  to." 

Bonnie's  mind  was  quickly  eased  on  this  point,  and  she 
trotted  along  for  the  rest  of  the  way  quite  happily.  It  was  a 
tiny  village  church  they  came  to,  afid  not  a  large  congregation. 


Colonel  St.  Leger  wondered  at  himself  when  he  found  himself 
packed  into  a  pew  with  his  boys  and  girls  ;  but  with  Bonnie's 
soft  little  hand  always  stealing  into  his,  he  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate,  and  the  service  soothed  and  interested  him. 

When  he  returned  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and 
told  the  children  not  to  disturb  him.  And  after  this  he  never 
missed  going  to  church  with  them.  The  Vicar  called  on  him, 
and  he  discovered  that  he  was  a  former  schoolfellow  of  his  ; 
and  as  the  Vicar  was  a  keen  fisherman,  they  had  much  in 
common . 

Those  days  were  very  happy  ones  to  the  children.  Cherry, 
as  well  as  the  others,  ran  wild  for  the  time  ;  but  occasionally 
she  would  have  severe  pricks  of  conscience,  and  would  sit 
indoors  with  Nettie,  helping  to  darn  the  boys'  stockings  and 
sew  buttons  on  their  clothes.  One  day  stood  out,  as  some  days 
do — a  day  full  of  misfortune — and  they  remembered  it  for  long 
afterwards. 

It  began  well,  for  it  was  a  lovely  day,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  take  their  lunch  out  in  baskets  to  the  top  of  a  hill  near. 
Nettie  did  not  accompany  them,  for  it  was  washing-day  at  the 
farm,  and  she  had  promised  Mrs.  Watkins  to  lend  her  a 
hand. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  morning,  and  the  children  were  in 
highest  spirits.  They  meant  to  gather  blackberries  for  puddings 
again  ;  and  the  boys  were  hoping  they  would  find  some  nuts. 
It  was  this  hope  that  led  them,  after  they  had  eaten  their  lunch, 
to  descend  the  hill,  and  make  their  way  towards  some  woods 
in  the  distance.  Sawdust  was  with  them,  enjoying  himself 
immensely.  He  did  not  care  for  solitary  runs,  but  the  society 
of  children  was  always  to  his  taste,  and  he  bounded  here  and 
there,  often  nearly  knocking  Bonnie  down  in  his  wild  excitement. 
The  little  girls  were  soon  hard  at  work  filling  their  baskets  with 
ripe  blackberries,  which  grew  along  a  thick  hedge  at  the 
entrance  of  a  wood.  The  boys  joined  them  for  a  time,  then 
got  tired,  and  scrambled  into  the  wood.  Stacy  and  Sawdust 
pushed  their  way  on.  leaving  Phil  trying  to  reach  some  nuts 
just  above  his  head.  The  wood  seemed  to  stretch  away  for 
miles,  and  the  green  mossy  paths  tempted  Stacy  farther  and 
farther  away.  Soon,  to  his  delight.  Sawdust  put  up  two 
pheasants  which  had  been  walking  under  the  long  bracken  in 
front  of  them.  Stacy  knew  nothing  of  game-covers.  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  town,  and  considered  that  in  the  country 
every  wood  and  plantation  were  free  to  every  one.  Sawdust 
was  wiser.  He  looked  with  a  longing  eye  at  the  pheasants,  but 
he  did  not  chase  them  ;  and  as  numbers  more  flew  away  on  the 
approach  of  his  blundering  body,  he  looked  up  at  Stacy  as  much 
as  to  say  : 

"You  see  I  cannot  help  it.  I  am  doing  my  best  not  to 
frighten  them,  and  they  will  fuss  off ! " 

"Hi,  Phil!  Come  on!"  shouted  Stacy;  "come  and  see 
these  birds  ! " 

Phil  was  out  of  hearing.  Stacy  tore  along  ;  the  whir  of 
wings  on  both  sides  of  him,  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  woodcock  as 
he  rose  in  the  air,  the  flight  of  dozens  of  birds  in  front  of  him, 
exhilarated  and  enchanted  him.  Sawdust  began  to  get  uncom- 
fortable. At  last  he  slipped  behind  and  followed  Stacy  in  the 
rear.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  be  responsible 
for  this  folly.  He  remembered  a  former  playmate  being  shot 
for  chasing  sheep.  Surely  pheasant-chasing  might  lead  to  a 
similar  result  ! 

And  then  suddenly  Stacy's  run  came  to  an  end.  He  turned 
a  corner,  heard  angry  voices,  and  came  upon  two  gamekeepers, 
and  a  very  excited  little  man  in  brown  velveteen  coat  and 
shabby  gaiters,  with  a  gun  slung  across  his  shoulders. 

They  looked  in  astonishment  at  him,  and  the  little  man 
darted  forward  and  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  coat -collar,  exclaiming 
with  an  angry  oath : 

"  You  young  scoundrel  !  you  vagabond  !  How  dare  you 
rout  my  covers  in  such  a  fashion  !  Blake  I  Forrest  !  give 
me  a  stick !  I'll  give  him  the  soundest  thrashing  I've 
ever  given  any  one  !     You  fools  !   to  think  that   a   stray  dog 
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should  send  such  hundreds  away  !  Why,  confound  it  all, 
there  is  a  dog,  a  monster  !  Seize  hiin,  Blake  !  You  coward  ! 
afraid  to  touch  him  !  Take  hold  of  this  rascal,  and  I'll  settle 
the  dog.  I'll  put  some  shot  through  him,  if  there's  no  other 
way!"  He  accompanied  each  sentence  with  such  a  violent 
shake  to  poor  Stacy  that  the  boy  began  to  feel  quite  dazed 
and  stupid.  When  one  of  the  keepers  took  him,  and  the  little 
gentleman  with  purple  and  glaring  eyes  advanced  towards 
Sawdust,  Stacy  found  his  voice. 

"  If  you  don't  look  out  he'll  bite  you.  Sawdust,  lie  down, 
sir — be  quiet  !     Is  this  gentleman  off  his  head?" 

This  question,  put  to  the  keeper,  did  not  mend  matters. 
"  Hold  yer  tongue,  sir  !     'Tis  his  lordship.     You  must  be  oft 
yours,  to  rush  through  his  best  cover  in  such  a  fashion  !    And 
he  has  a  shooting  party  on  to-morrow,  and  this  was  the  prime 
bit  of  all !  " 

This  was  poured  out  in  an  undertone,  but  Lord  Danvers  was 
too  angry  to  heed  it.  He  and  the  other  keeper  managed  to  tie 
a  piece  of  cord  to  Sawdust's  collar ;  and  though  the  dog  showed 
great  forbearance,  and  only  gave  vent  to  a  low  growl  when 
his  head  was  touched,  the  operation  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 
The  keeper  wiped  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
muttered  : 

"His  lordship  do  expec'  one  to  risk  one's  life  all  in  a  minute! 
If  he  wasn't  such  a  big  brute,  I'd  not  object;  but  there,  'tis 
over  now  !  " 

"  Now,  Forrest,  bring  that  scamp  along.  I'll  lock  him  up 
and  commit  him  to  gaol  !  I'll  shoot  his  dog  !  He  shall  be  sent 
to  a  reformatory  !  He  has  done  more  damage  than  a  hundred 
pounds  will  pay  for  I  " 

It  was  in  vain  for  Stacy  to  apologise  and  explain.  He  was 
hurried  along,  and  finally  lodged  in  an  empty  stable.  Sawdust 
was  tied  up  with  him  ;  and  the  keeper,  locking  and  bolting  the 
door  on  the  outside,  went  away  and  left  him  in  darkness. 
Stacy  was  more  indignant  than  frightened. 
"  Whatever  kind  of  a  lord  he  is,  he  has  a  beastly  temper  ; 
and  I'm  not  going  to  spend  the  night  here,  whatever  he  may 
think  : " 

He  jumped  up  and  began  examining  his  prison.  His  quick 
eyes  soon  discerned  a  trap-door  in  the  roof,  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  clambering  up  to  it,  he  opened  it,  and  found  himself  in  a 
low,  dusty  loft. 

The  windows  were  small,  but  he  managed  to  open  one  and 
put  his  head  out.  He  saw  a  yard,  and  a  waggon  of  hay,  which, 
by  good  fortune,  was  standing  directly  under  his  window.  No 
one  seemed  to  be  about.  The  carter  was  gossiping  with  two  or 
three  girls  inside  the  doorway  of  a  small  cottage  adjoining  the 
yard. 

"  I  can  squeeze  myself  through  and  jump  on  to  the  hay  ! " 
was  Stacy's  instant  thought. 

Then  he  heard  Sawdust  whine. 

"  Poor  Sawdust  !  I  must  unlock  the  door  and  loose  him 
when  I  am  out  ;  he  could  never  get  up  into  the  loft  !" 

Very  cautiously  he  got  out  of  the  window.  It  was  not  a  very 
long  drop,  and  he  accomplished  it  in  safety.  The  horse  started, 
it  is  true;  but  the  carter  did  not  notice  him  ;  and  Stacy  crept  up 
[/  to  the  stable  door.  Alas  !  it  was  locked,  and  the  key  had  been 
taken  away.  For  a  minute  he  hesitated  ;  then  he  saw,  to  his 
horror,  the  carter  coming  out,  and  away  he  ran — through  the 
yard,  down  a  lane,  across  a  field,  into  the  high  road.  When 
there,  he  paused.  He  was  not  sure  of  his  way.  He  dared  not 
go  back  into  the  woods,  for  he  heard  voices  and  reports  of  guns 
occasionally.  He  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  go  straight  home, 
trusting  that  his  sisters  would  be  returning  there  with  Phil  ; 
and  after  enquiring  the  exact  road  from  a  man  who  was  passing, 
he  set  off  as  fast  as  he  could,  wondering  to  whom  he  had  better 
confide  his  story,  and  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  tell  his  father. 
As  it  happened.  Colonel  St.  Leger  was  the  first  person  he  met 
when  he  came  to  the  farin. 

"  You  are  late.     Where  are  the  girls  ?  " 
"  Aren't  they  home  with  Phil  ?  " 

"  No  ;  Mr.  Watkins  has  just  been  to  me.  Your  tea  is 
waiting." 

The  Colonel  looked  rather  sternly  at  his  elder  son.  Stacy 
had  lost  his  cap,  his  collar  was  half  off,  and  he  presented  a  very 
dishevelled  spectacle. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  his  father,  in  his  very  quiet  tone,  "  you  will 
kindly  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing.     Come  into  my  room." 


Stacy  followed,  and  stood  up  with  frank  eye*  and  red  cheeks 
to  tell  his  talc. 

Colonel  St.  Lcgcr  listened  in  perfect  silence.  Stacy  con- 
cluded with  : 

"  It  honestly  wasn't  mischief,  father.  I  don't  undersUnd 
now  why  disturbing  a  few  pheasants  need  have  put  the  old 
gentleman  in  such  a  beastly  wax  >  And  I  don't  know  what 
Mr.  Watkins  will  say  about  Sawdust,  because  they  may  shoot 
or  poison  him  !  " 

In  a  few  terse  words  the  Colonel  made  Stacy  aware  of  the 
iniquity  of  his  offence,  and  then,  sitting  down  to  his  table,  he 
wrote  a  note  to  Lord  Uanvers,  and  sent  off  Coff  immediately 
with  it. 

"  You  want  your  tutor  to  look  after  you,"  he  said.  "  Now 
you  had  better  go  and  find  the  others  and  bring  them  home." 

Stacy  left  the  room,  and  the  Colonel,  with  a  puckered  brow, 
took  up  his  newspaper.  He  had  only  been  congratulating 
himself  that  afternoon  upon  the  easy  time  he  was  having.  He 
saw  very  little  more  of  his  children  than  he  did  at  home,  and 
had  so  far  seen  little  to  complain  of  in  their  behaviour.  This 
scrape  of  Stacy's  annoyed  him  extremely,  and  he  began  to 
wonder  if  the  other  three  children  had  transgressed  in  the 
same  way. 

Voices  outside,  and  a  horrified  scream  from  Mrs.  Watkins, 
made  him  open  his  door  hastily.  Stacy  appeared,  leading  Phil 
by  the  hand.  Phil's  right  wrist  was  bound  with  a  bloodstained 
handkerchief ;  blood  was  dripping  from  it,  and  the  boy's  face 
was  as  white  as  death. 

"He  has  been  shot,  father,  and  he  can't  stop  the  bleeding  !" 

The  Colonel  sat  down  heavily  on  a  chair.  He  seemed  for 
a  moment  unable  to  act.  Then  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Watkins 
sternly  : 

"  Will  you  stop  screaming  so,  and  fetch  a  doctor  if  you  can't 
attend  to  it  yourself?" 

"  Mercy,  sir  !  the  doctor  lives  six  miles  away,  and  John  be 
at  the  town  sellin'  a  calf,  and  the  men  be  still  out  in  the  fields." 

"  You  must  have  a  lad  in  the  yard.     Tell  him  to  go  I " 

"There  be  only  Silly  Jim  ;  he  will  begone  all  night  on  such 
an  errand.  But  we  have  the  pony  in  ;  Jim  could  harness  it,  if 
you  liked  to  take  the  young  gentleman  in  the  pony-cart. 
'T would  be  quicker.  Bleedin'  is  so  dangersome  ;  'tis  best  to 
have  it  seen  to  !  " 

"  Have  the  pony  harnessed  and  brought  round  immediately," 
said  the  Colonel.  "  Now,  Phil,  come  here  ;  let  me  try  my  hand 
at  bandaging." 

"I  feel  so  sick  and  giddy  ;  do  you  think  I'm  bleeding  to 
death?"  enquired  Phil  anxiously,  as  he  held  out  his  arm 
bravely  towards  his  father. 

"  Pooh,  nonsense  !  You  have  most  likely  a  few  small  pellets 
in  your  wrist.  There  ;  I  thought  so.  Be  a  man,  and  bear  it. 
You're  a  bad  hand  at  bandaging  ! " 

Colonel  St.  Leger  had  risen  to  the  occasion.  He  ban- 
daged the  hurt  wrist  freshly  with  one  of  his  own  white  hand- 
kerchiefs. He  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  made  Phil  drink 
it,  and  then  hurried  him  out  into  the  yard. 

When  he  was  in  the  carl,  and  Phil  by  his  side,  he  turned  to 

Stacy. 

"  I  suppose  you  found  your  sisters  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Stacy  miserably  ;  "  I  don't  know  where  they  are 
Phil  couldn't  find  them  where  we  left  them.  I  met  Phil  and 
brought  him  back." 

"  Look  for  them  at  once,  and  don't  come  home  till  you  have 
found  them,"  were  the  Colonel's  last  words  as  he  drove  out  of 
the  yard. 

Stacy  was  very  tired  ;  he  sat  down  on  an  old  wheelbarrow, 
and  felt  almost  i  nclined  to  cr)'.  Why  was  everything  going 
wrong  ?  He  was  hungry,  and  wanted  his  tea  ;  he  almost  wished 
he  were  in  Phil's  place  ! 

Mrs.  Watkins  came  out  to  condole  with  him. 

"  m  fetch  you  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter,  and  then  you 
bring  them  back  as  fast  as  you  can.  You  young  gentlemen 
didn't  ought  to  have  left  them  little  maids  all  alone.  I'd  come 
along  the  road  a  bit  with  you  myself,  but  I  have  my  butter  all 
to  do  for  to-morrow's  market." 

Stacy  soon  trudged  away,  bread-and-butter  in  hand.  It  was 
getting  dusk,  and  he  felt   more   angry  with   his  sisters   than 

anxious  about  them. 

{To  bf  continutd) 
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Results  of  the  Competition 

The  interest  taken  in  this  competition  and  the  quaUty  of 
much  of  the  work  sent  in  have  been  very  pleasant  and 
gratifying ;  but  amongst  so  great  a  number  of  singularly 
beautiful  quotations  it  has  been  no  easy  task  to  decide  to 
whom  the  prizes  are  to  go. 

To  come  to  a  decision  one  had  to  keep  the  word  "descrip- 
tive" continually  in  one's  mind,  as  well  as  the  word  "beautiful," 
and  so  the  prize  fell  to  the  senders  of  some  lines  from  Young's 
"  Night  Thoughts."  I  speak  in  the  plural,  for  two  competitors 
sent  in  the  same  quotation,  word  for  word  ;  and  as  both  have 
complied  with  all  the  rules,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  divide 
the  prize,  or,  rather,  to  send  a  smaller  book  to  each. 

Many  of  the  lines  sent  in  were  as  beautiful  as  these,  but 
they  failed  in  being  equally  descriptive.     To — 
Mr.  D.  Alex.\NDEK, 

798,  Union  Street, 

Aberdeen, 
and  to — 

Mr.  D.  Lamoxt, 

54,  Warwick  Street, 

Newcastleon-Tyne, 

will  therefore  be  presented  a  copy  of  "  On  Books  and  Arts,"  by 
Frederick  Wedmore,  for  the  following  : 

Hope  is  e.nrth's  most  estimable  prize  ; 
This  is  man's  portion,  while  no  more  than  man  : 
Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  here  ; 
Passions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less. 
Joy  has  her  tears,  and  transport  has  her  death  ; 
Hope,  like  a  cordial,  innocent,  though  strong, 
Man's  heart,  at  once,  inspirits,  and  serenes  ; 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joys  ; 
'Tis  all,  our  present  state  can  safely  bear. 
Health  to  the  frame !   and  vigour  to  the  mind  ! 
A  joy  attemper'd  !    a  chastised  delight ! 
Like  the  fair  summer  evening,  mild,  and  sweet ! 
'Tis  man's  full  cup,  his  paradise  below  I 

In  awarding  the  second  prize  there  was  also  great  difficulty, 
for  several  competitors  showed  nearly  equal  merit  ;  but  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  it  to — 

Miss  E.  M.  Hepworth, 

35,  Sanderson  Road,  Jesmond, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

for  the  following  lines  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne's  : 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  dawn's  aerial  cope, 
With  eyes  enkindled  as  the  sun's  own  sphere, 
Ho|>e  from  the  front  of  youth  in  Godlike  cheer 

Looks  Godward,  past  the  shadow  where  blind  men  grope 

Round  the  dark  door  that  prayers  nor  dreams  can  ope, 
And  makes  for  joy  the  very  darkness  dear 
That  gives  her  wide  wings  play ;  nor  dreams  that  fear 

At  noon  may  lise  and  pierce  the  heart  of  hope. 

Next  in  merit  came  some  lines  sent  in  by  Mr.  W.  H.  VVrigley : 
Hope 

I  cannot  mount  to  heaven  lieneath  this  ban  : 

Can  Christian  hope  survive  so  far  below 
The  level  of  the  haiipiness  of  man  ? 

Can  angels'  wings  in  these  dark  waters  grow? 
A  spirit  voice  replied,   Kiom  bearing  right 

Our  sorest  burthens,  comes  fresh  strength  to  bear: 
And  so  we  rise  again  towards  the  light. 

And  quit  the  sunless  depths  for  upptr  air. 

.  .  .  And  many  a  ray 
Comes  gleaming  downward  from  the  source  of  day 

To  guide  us,  reascending  from  our  fall. 
The  rocks  have  bruised  thee  sore,  but  angels'  wings 
Grow  best  from  bruises,  hope  from  anguish  springs. 

ChAR1.es  Tl'RNER. 

Miss  Kinniburgh  Anderson,  Miss  Agnes  Jaffery,  Miss  A.  B. 
Wrigley,  and  Miss  Frances  Stevens  did  very  well,  and  were 
amongst  the  best  selected,  so  also  were  Mrs.  Dawbarn.  Miss 
E.  A.  Meynell,  Miss  A.  Gain,  Miss  M.  Ashhurst,  and  Miss  E. 
Stevens. 

Some  very  touching  and  beautiful  lines  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parker  were  sent  in  by  Mr.  Roberts.  One  competitor  sent  a 
selection  which  was  far  longer  than  the  rules  allowed  ;  but  it  is 
so  charming  I  feel  tempted  to  quote  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  my  correspondents  who  love  poetry  and  do  not  already 
know  this : 


Hope— she  flew  for  fummer-land, 

Lo^t  her  way  ; 
Now  she  finds  a  northern  strand 

Damp  and  gray ; 
Winds  along  a  frozen  lake, 

.Ml  unknown  ; 
Lights  within  a  dripjiing  brake, 

Tired  antl  lone  : 
There  her  gentle  requiem  sings. 

Droops  her  head. 
Loosens  her  dishevelleel  wings — 

Hope  is  dead  ! 

Then  an  angel  came  down,  and  with  pitiful  h.ind 
He  picked  the  dead  Hope  from  the  desolate  strand 
"Poor  bird!"  he  exclaimed,   "oh,  so  wide  and  so  far! 
And  o'er  thee  was  beaming  the  beautiful  star ! 
Ay,  o'er  thee  for  ever  — one  glance  of  thine  eye 
Had  shown  thee  God's  sign  on  the  face  of  His  sky. 
And  then  had  He  led  thee,  thou  wandering  dove. 
To  that  summer-land  bright  with  the  smile  of  His  love  ! 
I'oor  bird  !     Oh  how  needless  thy  fear  and  the  pain  ! 
And  how  easy  the  house  of  the  happy  to  gain  ! 

Poor  bird  ! " 
Then  he  laid  the  dead  thing  in  his  breast. 
Like  a  mother  that  folds  in  her  infant  to  rest  ; 
And  with  mother-like  tears  for  a  light  in  his  eyes 
He  took  his  swift  way  to  his  place  in  the  skies. 

WAnE-RoilINSON. 

Will  successful  competitors  make  written  application  to  The 
British  Monthly  Office  for  their  prizes  ?  The  two  first  now 
will  be  "  On  Books  and  Art,"  by  Frederick  Wedmore  ;  the 
second  a  copy  of  "The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.,"  by  Jane  T. 
Stoddart. 

New  Competition 

Summer  being  now  on  us,  and  the  summer  holidays  filling 
so  much  of  all  minds,  will  my  readers  help  each  other  by 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  obtain  an  enjoyable  holiday  for  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  ?  For  the  two  most  practical  short  articles 
first  and  second  prizes  will  be  oflTered.  The  articles  must  not 
exceed  250  words  in  length.  All  possible  particulars  should  be 
given  as  to  cost,  route,  etc.,  as  I  hope  some  of  the  suggestions 
made  may  prove  really  helpful  to  those  of  us  who  have  not 
yet  decided  how,  when,  and  where  a  holiday  can  be  obtained 
at  a  small  cost. 

Each  contribution  must  bear  the  competitor's  name  and 
address,  and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  All  competitors 
must  send  in  their  contributions  to  reach  the  office  not  later 
than  June  i,  and  earlier  if  possible.  Address  "Anstice," 
British  jSIonthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 
Please  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

For  the  best  paper  sent  in  a  copy  of  "  On  the  Threshold  of 
Central  Africa,"  by  Francois  Coillard,  translated  and  edited  by 
C.  W.  Mackintosh,  with  photogravure  portrait  and  numerous 
illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author.  The  second 
prize  will  be  a  copy  of  "  Lord  Roberts  as  a  Soldier  in  Peace 
and  War,"  by  the  late  Captain  W.  E.  Cairnes. 

Hints  for  Holidays 

The  question  of  a  holiday  is  taking  a  prominent  place  in 
most  minds  just  at  present,  and  hundreds  of  us  are  asking 
ourselves,  or  each  other,  or  the  much-bewildered  heads  of  the 
family,  "  Where  shall  we  go  ? "  or  "  What  shall  we  do  ? "  To 
many  the  answer  comes  easily  enough,  to  others  the  question 
is  still  a  delightful  one,  though  the  answer  is  far  to  seek  ;  but 
there  are  others  to  whom  it  is  a  worry  and  an  anxiety,  and 
they  begin  to  wish  there  was  no  holiday,  or  that  it  was  well  over. 

To  these,  for  various  reasons,  the  subject  is  surrounded  by 
innumerable  difficulties.  Either  time  is  short  or  means  are 
very  small ;  nothing  draws  them  to  one  place  more  than 
another,  so  that  they  become  a  prey  to  indecision— that  most 
trying  of  all  conditions.  Again,  they  do  not  know  how  to  set 
about  finding  rooms,  or  routes,  or  a  spot  that  will  suit  them  ; 
very  often,  also,  they  are  too  weary  to  be  able  to  summon  up 
the  necessary  strength  and  energy,  and  a  great  deal  of  all  is 
needed  by  the  leading  spirits  in  such  an  enterprise. 

It  is  to  the  very  tired,  to  those  who  are  not  in  affluent 
circumstances,  or  ambitious  to  travel  far,  that  the  following 
hints  may  be  useful. 

Why  not  enjoy  the  beauties  which  lie  at  your  own  door,  or. 
more  strictly  speaking,  within  the  radius  of  your  own  county  ? 
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Dwellers  in  a  village  might  move  to  one  or  another  of  the  big 
towns — there  are  many  very  beautiful,  and  crowded  with 
interests.  Dwellers  in  towns  might  have  a  lazy,  delightful  time 
in  some  village  or  hamlet  at  no  great  distance  from  home,  or 
take  up  their  quarters  in  a  wayside  inn  even,  and  so  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  their  own  part  of  the  world. 
Almost  every  county,  or  the  one  next  door  to  it,  has  beauties 
or  great  interests  of  its  own.  Or  if  one  is  in  want  of  absolute 
rest,  one  could  find  woods,  river,  or  moor,  and  in  many  cases, 
of  course,  ttie  sea  to  camp  by.  The  expense  should  be  little, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  long  journeys  would  be  saved,  and  one 
would  find  oneself  with  an  increased  interest  in  one's  own 
corner  of  the  world  which  would  make  that  corner  far  more 
dear  to  one  for  ever  after. 

It  is  so  much  the  habit  to  fix  one's  gaze  on  something  afar 
off,  and  look  over  what  lies  before  one,  that  to  study  a  guide 
to  one's  own  neighbourhood  would  be,  to  many,  a  revelation. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  go  in  to  particulars  of  places,  for 
space  will  not  permit ;  besides,  it  would  be  depriving  those  to 
whom  this  suggestion  may  appeal  of  a  very  pleasant  series  of 
revelations  and  joys. 

Some  may  say  they  require  change  of  air,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  on  such  a  holiday  they  should  not  have  it.  What 
greater  difference  could  there  be  than  often  is  found  between 
the  air  of  different  parts  of  the  same  county  ?  Compare,  for 
instance,  that  of  Oxford,  mild,  humid,  and  enervating,  and  that 
of  the  towns  and  villages  which  lie  in  the  same  county,  only 
a  few  miles  off,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wychwood  Forest, 
Chipping  Norton,  or  the  wonderfully  beautiful  little  town  of 
Burford.  In  these  parts  the  air  is  unusually  bracing.  Or, 
again,  compare  that  lovely  part  of  Gloucester  round  about 
Cirencester,  and  beautiful  Birdlip,  and  the  strong  air  there, 
with  that  of  the  low-lying  spots  in  the  same  county — Stone- 
house  and  Cambridge,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canal  to 
Gloucester.  There,  for  instance,  is  a  neighbourhood  full  of 
beauty  and  interest,  with  Gloucester  at  one  end  of  the  canal 
and  Sharpness  at  the  other,  and  Berkeley  Castle  close  by. 
Contrast   also    the   north   and  the  south  sides  of  Devon    and 


Cornwall,  or  Somerset.  There  are  spots  in  Berkshire,  too 
which  work  wonders  for  rheumatic  persons,  while  another  part 
of  the  county  joins  beautiful,  damp  Oxford. 

But  having  offered  a  humble  suggestion,  I  must  leave  readers 
to  meditate  thereon  for  themselves,  feeling  only  that  I  shall  be 
gratified  if  it  helps  in  any  way  tired  persons  to  an  easy  holiday, 
or  opens  even  only  one  pair  of  eyes. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Can  any  of  my  correspondents  inform  Mrs.  J.  P.  Dawbarn 
how  she  could  obtain  the  poem  written  by  Miss  Browning 
(daughter,  I  believe,  of  a  minister  in  America)  in  which  occur 
the  lines  which  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  "  Faith  "  compe- 
tition in  The  British  Monthly?  Has  this  authoress  written 
other  poems,  and  can  they  be  obtained  in  book-form  ? 

Mrs.  E.  M.  G. —  I  am  very  glad  that  you  did  enter  for  the 
competition,  and  hope  you  will  often  do  so.  The  lines  you 
enclosed  were  lovely  ;  you  will  see  why  they  could  not  obtain 
a  prize. 

B.  W. — I    was   very   pleased    at   hearing   from  you   again. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  correspondents  can  tell  you  who  is  the 
author  of  the  following  lines  : 
"  No  hope  ! — no  hope  !" 
Let  cold  hearts  say  "no  hope!"  to  whom  hope  never  was, 
But  as  for  me,   this  possible  is  life  ! 
And  if  you  say  it  is  impossible, 
Yet  up,  up  to  your  highest  cliffs  of  ice 
I  go,  to  light  my  watchfire,  so  perchance 
That  he  may  see  it  from  afar. 

"No  hope!"     There  never  is  but  hope,  where  there  is  love. 
L.  M.  M. — Your  essay  on  "My  Favourite  Novelist"  reached 
me  too  late,  which  was  a  pity,  for  it  was  good,  and  would  have 
come  aiiiongst  the  first  in  order  of  merit. 

P.  W.  F. — Thanks  for  your  note.  I  am  pleased  that  you 
like  the  prize  so  much. 

R.  W.  L. — Thank  you  for  your  card.  I  am  glad  the  book 
reached  you  safely. 

Puzzled. — Thank  you  for  your  kind  and  interesting  letter. 
If  you   will   send   me   your  address    I    can   help   you    in    that 
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p.irticiilar  in  which  you  failed.  With  regard  to  the  questions 
you  put,  I  have  tliought  very  much  what  to  say  in  answer  to 
them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  advise  without  fully  knowing  all 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  case  ;  but  I  am  usually  averse  to  forcing 
on  a  decisive  step  unless  there  is  something  definite  f)ointing 
to  you  the  way.  A  change  is  bound  to  come  in  the  course  of 
time  ;  it  may  be  a  long  time,  or  a  short  time,  but  it  will  come, 
and  you  may  then  regret  having  hastened  it.  You  will,  I  think, 
understand  what  I  mean.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  question 
of  supplementing  your  income^really  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  do,  unless  one  has  some  special  talent,  or  an  unusual 
opportunity  comes  one's  way,  and  that  does  not  often  happen. 
I  feel  very  strongly,  too,  on  the  point  of  women  who  do  not 
really  need  employment  coming  in  and  crowding  out  their 
sisters  who  do  need  it.  I  am  not  now,  of  course,  speaking  of 
women  who  are  so  specially  gifted  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
deprive  the  world  of  the  outcome  of  those  gifts.  You  appear 
to  have  a  great  many  duties  and  interests,  can  you  not  develop 
them  ?  Could  you  go  in  seriously  for  one  of  the  crafts  ?  or  for 
gardening?  or  constitute  yourself  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
getting  up  of  a  choral  society  and  arrange  concerts  and 
readings  for  the  winter  months  ?  Of  course,  to  a  person  of 
your  temperament  anything  of  this  kind  would  require  a  big 
^ffort  ;  but  so  would  any  step  towards  the  end  you  wish  to 
attain.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  illustrating 
of  books  by  brush  or  camera  ?  There  is  work,  and  very 
interesting  work,  of  this  sort  to  be  done,  and  it  could  be  done 
at  home.  The  great  thing  to  aim  at  is  the  lifting  of  your  mind 
off  yourself;  don't  let  your  thoughts  turn  inwards.  There  are 
dozens  of  big  charities  needing  active  helpers  who  will  work 
either  in  their  own  homes  or  on  the  scene  of  action.  Those 
who  can  live  out  of  the  big,  overcrowded  towns,  and  will  do  so, 
are  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  benefactors  to  their  race  ; 
and  there  is  a  limitless  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  those  who 
have  the  time,  the  leisure,  and  the  health  a  country  life  gi\es. 
1  am  afraid  I  have  given  more  than  a  fair  share  of  space  to 
one  answer,  and  not  much  help.  I  hope  you  will  write  to 
me  again. 


Tkouiu.kI).'  I  think  the  analyst's  fee  would  be  a  ((uineii, 
hut  in  your  case  it  seems  certainly  worth  while  to  go  to  that 
expense  ;  in  fact,  I  should  consider  it  imperative.  If  the  water 
is  impure,  a  guinea  laid  out  now  will  save  you  many,  many 
guineas  later  on,  and  much  that  money  could  never  replace. 
If  the  water  is  found  to  be  pure  you  will,  at  any  rale,  have 
provided  yourself  with  an  easy  mind,  which  is  worth  many 
guineas  ;  and  you  will  feel  faith  in  your  landlord,  which  you 
at  present  do  not.  No,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  him  what 
you  contemplate  doing  ;  and  if  all  turns  out  satisfactory,  as  I 
sincerely  hope  it  may,  you  need  not  even  run  the  risk  of  hurting 
his  feelings  by  telling  him  what  has  taken  place. 

E.  S. — Your  choice,  though  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
sent  in,  scarcely  answered  the  other  necessary  qualification  ; 
and  as  in  choosing  three  out  of  the  large  number  which 
reached  me  I  had  to  be  very  rigid,  1  could  not  award  you  a 
prize.  I  must  quote  your  lines  though,  that  those  who  do  not 
know  (leorge  Herbert's  poems  may  enjoy  them  too  : 

I  gave  to  IIopc  a  watch  ol  mine;  hul  he 

An  anchor  gave  to  me. 
Then  an  old  I'rayer-lxKik  I  did  present ; 

And  he  an  opiick  sent. 
With  that  I  gave  a  viall  full  of  tears; 

But  he  a  few  green  eares. 
Ah,   Loytercr  !  I'le  no  more ;  no  more  I'lc  bring  : 

I  did  expect  a  ring. 

C.  H.  P.  The  price  of  "  England's  Farewell  to  the  Rev.  G. 
Campbell  Morgan "  is  sixpence.  You  could  obtain  it  through 
any  bookseller.  The  National  P'ree  Church  Council,  Memorial 
Hall,  London,  are  the  publishers. 

I  must  ask  competitors  to  be  most  careful  to  quote  correctly 
in  every  particular,  as  it  is  impossible  in  the  short  space  of  time 
available  to  verify  the  quotations  sent  in,  and  correct  mistakes 
in  punctuation,  arrangement,  etc.,  etc. 

ANSTICE. 

Readers  are  invited  to  ask  questions  of  "Anstice."  Corre- 
spondents should  address  their  letters  to  "Anstice,"  BRITISH 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


GAZE'S  TOURS 

CONDUCTED    AND    INDEPENDENT 

TO 

PARIS  and  other  CONTINENTAL  and  BRITISH  RESORTS. 

TRAVEL  TICKETS,   RAIL  AND  STEAMER,  tor  an  parts,  issued  m  advance. 

YACHTING  CRUISES  fo  Western  highlands,  Orkney,  etc.,  etc. 

Sleeping  Car  Accommodation,  Steamer  Bertlis,  and  State  Rooms  Reserved. 
ROUND    THE   WORLD   TOURS    by  all   Routes. 

BAGGAGE 


Coilocted. 
Forwarded. 
Stored. 
Insurod. 


Convenient. 
Economical. 
Safe. 


Banking  Department :  Gaze's  Bank  Cheques 

FOREIGN  MONEY  SUPPLIED  AND  EXCHANGED. 

PROGRAMMES     SENT    GRATIS. 

HENRY  GAZE  &    SONS, 

LONDON, 

AND     BRANCHES.  Teic^gp^^s  ??Sa'ii:""£r«ro"n. 

Gaze's  Interpreters  at  the  Chief  Continental  Termini. 

CONTINENTAL    TIME    TABLE,  simple  in  arrangement  and  convenient  in  size,  of  all  Booksellers,   Is.: 

or  from  the  Publishers,  post  free,   IS.  Za. 


53  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

150  PICCADILLY,      V^.. 

32  WESTBOURNE     OROVE,     ^V., 

ST.  ERMINS,    WESTMINSTER.  S.W.. 

ST.  SAVOY     HOTEL,     STRAND,  W.C. 
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The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

You  have  done  this  last  month  s  competition  better  than 
any  other  we  have  yet  had,  I  think.  Nearly  every  one  sent  in 
absolutely  correct  answers,  only  some  were  fuller  than  others. 

The  first  question  as  to  which  disciples  were  most  frequently 
with  our  Lord  was  well  answered.  Every  one,  with  a  solitary 
exception,  gave  a  quotation  from  Charlotte  Elliott's  hymn 
beginning  "  My  God,  my  Father "  for  the  second  question  ; 
the  third  question  was  the  most  doubtful  one  ;  but  the  last 
was  excellently  done.     The  prizes  are  awarded  to — 

Ellen  F.  Welh.vm  (aged  16), 

Suffolk  House,  Paradigm  Grove, 
Haworth,  York  ; 
and — 

GwYNETH  A.  Jenkins  (aged  8), 

7,  Tydraw  Street,   Port  Talbot. 

Special  mention  is  given  to  Elsie  Mary  Daniel,  of  Colchester, 
Florence  Stevens,  of  Hither  Green,  and  Stanley  Hoatson,  of 
Leek. 

All  those  whose  names  are  printed  in  the  lists  sent  correct 
answers.     All  their  papers  deserve  the  highest  praise. 

HoNOUR.\BLE  Mention 

Doris  G.  Stephen,  Evelyn  Hall,  Lavinia  Junor,  F.  W. 
Edwards,  Annie  Turnbull,  Lilian  Williams,  Lilian  E.  Englebutt, 
Isobel  Cadell,  Claud  F.  Titford,  Elsie  Kinross. 

Very  Highly  Commended 

C.  Chappie,  Hilda  Delany,  Nellie  S.  Gilchrist,  Alice  Marsh- 
man,  William  Jobson,  Mabel  Cook,  J.  T.  Russell  Wainock, 
Elsie  C.  Hickox,  Lin  Mackenzie,  Arthur  Mellows,  Philip 
Haworth,  Doris  Smith,  Blanche  Mackenzie,  G.  W.  Beattie, 
Florence  Pettitt,  Lily  Tucker,  Ruth  Fawcett,  W.  Shakespeare, 
Dora  Campbell,  Edith  Harris,  Mary  Kennings,  Dyce  Taylor, 
Florence  H.  Perkins,  Dorothy  Brcndon  Smith,  Muriel  Donald- 
son, Lily  Donaldson,  Hilda  Bate,  Florence  Harmer,  Violette 
V.  Lewis,  Wm.  D.  Hunter,  Vera  Morrison,  Percy  E.  Blackwell, 
Catherine  Cratchley,  Ethel  H.  Kemp,  Mary  M.  Laud,  G.  E. 
Main,  Ethel  M.  Aikman,  Laura  A.  Little,  Gordon  Elwood, 
Muriel  Sanders. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  was  "  Peter,  James,  and 
John,"  Gwendoline  Roberts.  Otherwise  your  paper  was  quite 
correct.     Be   sure  to  try  the   competition  this  month. 

Do  not  be  discouraged,  Florence  Pettitt,  but  try  again. 

Doris  Stephens,  who  has  never  had  a  lesson  in  drawing, 
sends  me  some  very  clever  pictures  of  girls  and  boys.  I  think 
they  are  wonderfully  good,  the  action  in  the  figures  particularly 
so.     I  want  more  drawings,  Doris. 

Doris  Smith  tells  me  she  has  a  lot  of  home  lessons  to  do. 
What  is  your  favourite  study,  Doris  ?  I  have  read  "  Probable 
Sons,"  and  enjoyed  it. 

Elsie  Kinross,  writing  from  Stirling,  says  :  "  I  hope  you  like 
my  new  note-paper  ;  I  got  it  as  a  present  from  my  sister."  I 
do  like  it,  Elsie  ;  the  cornflowers  are  very  pretty. 

James  S.  Simpson,  thanking  for  a  prize,  writes  :  "  Mother 
says  I  will  soon  need  a  bookcase  of  my  own  to  hold  my  prizes. ' 
You  are  a  very  fortunate  boy,  James. 

Ian  Mackenzie  likes  his  prize  book.  I  am  sorry  about  the 
name,  Ian. 

Fred  Edwards  sends  a  nice  long  letter,  chiefly  about  birds 
nests.  He  says  :  "A  few  days  ago  we  discovered  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  which  we  knew  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  lark's  nest. 
It  is  now  finished.  .  .  .  The  other  day  we  found  a  hedge- 
sparrow's  nest,  with  two  eggs  in,  in  an  old  tin  that  was  lodged 
in  a  hedge.  .  .  .  One  of  my  uncles  once  had  fourteen  chicks 
out  of  thirteen  eggs.  This  is  a  fact,  as  one  of  the  eggs  was 
double-yolked  ! "     Write  again  soon,  Fred. 

Albert  Homes  wishes  to  know  on  what  day  of  the  week 
June  15,  1881,  fell.  Who  can  tell  him?  Perhaps  some  of 
you  will  calculate. 

AUNT  MATTY. 


Prize  Competition 

Try  This ! 
Two  fine  books  will  be  given  as  prizes  for  the  best  paper. 
Many  of  us  are  thinking  a  good  deal  about  the  Coronation  just 
now.  The  competition  this  month  will  be  about  Crowns.  Find 
as  many  texts,  without  the  help  of  reference  or  concordance, 
which  mention  the  word,  write  them  out,  and  give  your  name, 
age,  and  address  clearly.  Send  in  before  June  I,  to  "Aunt 
Matty,"  British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London. 


Be  Thankful! 

Meresia  did  not  usually  listen  to  the  children's  sermon  at 
church.  She  used  to  think  of  lots  of  odd  things,  chiefly  about 
what  had  happened  on  Saturday  and  what  would  happen  on 
Monday. 

She  was  eating  some  very  nice  apple-pie  one  Sunday  at 
dinner  when  they  had  come  home  from  church,  when  Mrs. 
Ashdown,  Meresia's  mamma,  asked  her  a  question. 

She  said:  "Merry,  what  was  the  text  of  the  children's 
sermon  to-day  ?  " 

Meresia  had  not  the  faintest  idea.  She  hung  her  head,  and 
blushed.     "  I  don't  know,  mummy." 

Mr.  Ashdown  from  the  head  of  the  table  frowned  at  his 
little  daughter.  But  Merry  did  not  notice  :  she  asked  for  more 
apple-pie. 

"Where's  the  cream,  mummy  ?"  she  asked. 

"  There  is  no  cream  to-day,  Merry."    . 

"  Oh  !  mummy,  and  I  do  like  cream,"  Mersia  pouted. 

Mr.  Ashdown  was  very  angry.  "You  should  learn  that  text 
we  had  this  morning,  Meresia,"  said  he.  "You  are  a  careless, 
spoilt  little  girl,  I  fear.  The  text  was  '  Be  thankful.'  Go  away 
up  to  your  room  now,  and  think  how  many  things  you  have  to 
be  thankful  for." 

Meresia  obeyed  reluctantly.  She  felt  she  was  careless.  She 
went  upstairs,  and  her  eyes  fell  on  the  warm  carpet.  "Well, 
that's  one  thing,  I  'spect,"  she  thought.  "  I  believe  some  girls 
like  me  have  houses  with  no  carpets — only  cold  boards,  and  no 
nice  room  like  mine." 

Meresia's  room  was  pretty.  She  had  been  allowed  a  room  of 
her  own  since  she  had  been  twelve  years  old,  a  few  months 
ago.      It  was  decorated  in  pink  and  white. 

Merry  sat  down  and  considered.  She  got  a  stumpy  pencil, 
and  wrote  down  on  a  scrap  of  paper  : 

Things  to  be  Th.vnkful  For 

\\)  Carpets. 

(2)  A  room  of  my  own. 

(3)  U"lls. 

(4)  All  kinds  of  toys  and  books. 

(5)  Archie,  my  pussy. 

(6)  Mummy  and  papa. 

(7)  The  servants. 

(8)  Being  able  to  sit  up  till  nine. 

(9)  Holidays. 

Before  tea  she  showed  this  to  papa.  Mr.  Ashdown  patted 
his  little  girl's  hand  and  said  kindly  ;  "  Meresia,  luhciicvcr  you 
catiH  get  anything  you  want,  just  think  of  the  things  you  have. 
It's  a  good  way  of  being  happy." 

The  very  next  day  Merry  was  passing  a  toy-shop.  She  had 
sixpence  to  spend. 

"  I  must  get  that  doll,"  said  she  to  herself  In  she  went. 
How  much  was  it  ?  .  .  .  It  was  ninepence — threepence  too 
much. 

Meresia  came  out  of  the  shop  cross  and  almost  crying  with 
vexation.  Suddenly  she  remembered  "  Be  thankful  for  what 
you  have." 

"  Oh  !  I  have  Jemima  Judy  Jacinth  at  home,"  thought  she. 
"  Dear  Jemima,  I  must  go  quickly  back  and  put  her  into  her 
new  blue  frock.     She  is  the  best  doll  in  the  world." 


Trowbridge  High  School. 

Mr.  W.  Walker,  J. P.,  presided  at  the  presentation  of  prizes 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Hobhouse,  M.P.  The  headmaster,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Fuller,  M.A.,  presented  a  very  satisfactory  report.  The  boys 
of  the  school  have  done  e.xceedingly  well  at  Matriculation, 
Cambridge  local,  College  of  Preceptors,  science,  and  other 
examinations.  The  science  teaching  is  very  thorough  and  very 
e.xcellent.  The  headmaster  was  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
high  tone  and  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  The  trials  of  work 
did  not  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boys  for  other  occupations, 
and  cricket,  football,  swimming,  hockey,  and  other  recreations 
claimed  their  share  of  attention 
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Gadbury's 


ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  ALKALI, 

OR  ANY  FOREIGN  SUBSTANGL 
KefreshInK,  Nourishing,  InvlKoratlns. 


Cocoa 


CAUTION. 

How  to  test  the  Purity  of  Cocoas. 

If  treated  with  ■Ikali  and  chemicala,  auch  coroan 
will  have  a  medicinal  acenl  when  the  lin  l» 
opened,  and  will  be  a  darker  colour  »hrn  in 
liquor.  CADBURY'S  COCOa  haa  no  addition 
of  any  kind,  and  ia  gMmniulr^ti  mhmmlnlrig 
pure. 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


i^^  When  asking  for  Cocoa,  fiMlM  on  having 
CAUBURY'S-»old  only  In  Packets  and  Tina-ai 
other  Cocoaa  are  aometimca  lubstituted  for  the 
sake  ol  extra  profit. 


PEACH  S  lAC'  CURTAINS 


HITt-EiCST     FROIVE     T^E     Z^OO^XS. 

BBNDTOUR  ADDRESS  for  Peaeh'i  1902Illiutrated  Cataloffneand  Bnyers'OlUde.    The  moat  compl«t«  Ust  of  Lac«  Goodi  lm«d    Exceptloaal  Value  ta  all  Dapartttcata.    WUTXTO-DAT 
LACE   CURTAINS,  CAFES,  BLOUSES.  ROLLER   BLINDS.  LASIXS'   and    0ENT8'   LOOK    KOStXBT, 

REAL   SWISS,    OUIPURE   S'ART.  COLLARETTES.  LACES  (aU  Kakei).  HOUSEHOLD   LINEHS. 


POPULAR  PARCEL    21/- 


Lot  No.  736  contains  :— i  pair  Rich  Artistic  Drawing-Room  Curtains,  4  yds.  lonff,  2  yds.  wide  ;  a  pairs  alike  Handsome  Dining-Room  Curtains,  choice  old  lace 
design,  3 J  yds.  long,  60  in.  wide;  i  pair  neat  Floral  Pattern  Bedroom  Curtains,  3  yds.  long,  50  in.  wide  ;  i  pair  new  fashionable  sash  Curtains  ;  1  Table  Centre 
renaissance  design  ;  1  set  of  Duchesse  Toilet  Covers,  one  45  in.  lonp,  and  five  s'maller.  hcru  if  desired.  The  Lot  sent  Carriage  Paid  for  2l/-«  Cuatomera 
throughout  the  Kmpire  testify  to  their  Reliable  Worth,  Marvellous  Value,  and  Durability. 

First  Prize  Hedals:  Toronto,  1892;  Chicago,  1B93.        S.     PEACH    &    SONSf    LISter   Gate,    NottltlRhaitl.  Eslablishtd  i^^t 

I    TI 

I  ''BRITISH"    STYLOGRAPHtv  PENS. 

I  Friofs-  S/-.  7'-.    8/-.  &  12  6     post  free. 

^^  Hone;  retomed  U  the  pea  U  not  liked. 


MASON'S  EXTRACT  OF  HERBS. 

THE  BEST  BEVERAGE  TO  TAKE  WITH  YOUR  MEALS.  AND  AT  ALL  TIMES. 
THE  MOST  SUITABLE  FOR  CHILDREN  DURING  WARM  WEATHER. 

A  Physician  statea  :  "  Ita.ssuages  thirst,  it  is  refreshing,  and  grateful  to  weak  stomachs." 

A  6d.  Bottle  of  Extract  makes  8  gallons.    Bottle,  post  free,  9  stamps 
Manufacturers:  NEWBALL  &  MASON,  NOTTINGHAM 

Their  Majesties 
King  Edward  VII. 

and 

Queen  Alexandra. 

CORONATION  NUMBER. 

The  June  larae  of  "  THE  WOMJUT 
AT  HOME,"  Now  Ready.  U  a  special 

CORONATION     NUMBER, 

exquisitely  illustrated  and  printed 
in  many  coloon. 

THE 

Exhaustive  Concordance  to 

Showing  every  Word  of  the  Text  of  the  Common  English  Version 
Books,  and  every  Occurrence  of  each  Word  in  Regular  Order,  X 

COMPARATIVE  CONCORDANCE  of  the  AUTHORISED  and  I 

Also   Brief   Dictionaries  of   the   Hebrew   and   Greek   \5 
of    the    Original,    with    References    to    the    English    W 
By   JAME       IRONG,    LL.D. 
Cloth,    15s.    net;    Half-Morocco,  25s.  net. 

the   Bible. 

of  the  Canonical 
ogether  with  the 

(EVISED  VERSIONS. 

^ords 
ords. 

"A  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  work,  surpassing  in  completeness  aU  existing  Concordan 
"  Altogether  this  is  a  work  on  which  labour  and  learning  have  been  unsparingly  laid   out. 
thorough-going  Biblical  student." — Guardian. 

London:    HODDER  cS:   STOUGHTON,    27,    P.\ternoster    F 

ces."—  Timts. 

It   will   I*  of  great  utility   to   the 

low,    E.C. 
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A   SAFE    REMEDY 


FOR    ALL 


Skin  and  Blood  Diseases 


If  you  suffer  from  any  disease  due  lo  an  impure  state  of 
the  Blood,  FROM  WHATEVER  CAUSE  ARISING,  you 
should  test  the  value  of  Clarke's  Blood  Mixture,  the  world- 
famed  Blood  Purifier  and  Restorer.  This  medicine  has 
30  years'  reputation,  thousands  of  wonderful  cures  having 
been  effected  by  it. 

CLARKE'S  Blood  Mixture 

IS    THE    FINEST    BLOOD    PURIFIER 
EVER    DISCOVERED. 

It  is  warranted  to  cleanse  the  blood  from  all  impurities, 
from  whatever  cause  arising.  For  SCROFULA,  SCURVEY, 
ECZEMA,  ULCERS,  BAD  LEGS,  SKIN  and  BLOOU 
DISEASES,  BLOTCHES,  SPOTS,  BLACKHEADS, 
PIMPLES,  and  SORES  of  all  kinds,  it  is  a  Safe  and  Per- 
manent Remedy. 

It  is  the  only  real  specific  for  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains, 
for  it  removes  the  cause  from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 

M^nrC   As  this  mixture  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and 

warranted  free  from  anything  injurious  to  the 
most  delicate  constitution  of  either  sex,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
the  Proprietors  solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Of  Chemists  and  Stores  everywhere,  but  beware  of  worth- 
less substitutes. 


DR.  PARKER'S  PULPIT  BIBLE. 

Price  £,2.  -zs.  net.     Prospectus  on  Atphcation. 

THE    PULPIT    BIBLE 


Original  Notes  and  Comments  on  Holy  Scripture 
from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 

By  Rev.  JOSEPH  PARKER,  D.D. 

The  Notes  are  printed  in  the  marg-in  of  a  Handsome  Quarto  Bible. 
Specially  Printed  in  New  Type,  and  Strongly  Bound  in  I'ersian  Levant. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  says: 

"  The  work  itself  is  a  marvel  of  industry  and  homiletic  genius. 
Here  we  have  the  whole  Bible — over  thirteen  hundred  double- 
columned  pages,  and  almost  every  verse  of  it  illuminated  with 
some  luminous  thought-jet,  some  pregnant  suggestion,  some 
pointed  application  of  the  ancient  story  to  the  life  of  to-day.  .  .  . 
This  great  work  will  be  at  least  a  monument  amongst  others  of 
what  has  been  in  more  than  one  respect  a  unique  pulpit  ministry." 

DR.  MARCUS  DOOSs 

"  Dr.  Parker's  fertilising  brain  finds  suggestion  in  almost 
every  clause  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  certain 
that  thousands  of  sermons  will  grow  out  of  this  seed,  and  that 
many  a  hard-pushed  minister,  who  has  not  sunk  to  borrowing  or 
picking  the  brains  of  other  men,  will  bless  Dr.  Parker  for 
thoughts  that  stir  his  own  mind  and  set  it  in  motion  towards 
preaching.  .  .  .  Dr.  Parker's  latest  gift  to  the  public  is  certainly 
not  his  least  valuable,  and  he  may  reasonably  cherish  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  has  produced  a  volume  which  will 
not  only  keep  his  memory  green  for  ages  to  come,  but  will  also 
be  of  inestimable  service  to  many.  It  ought  to  be  krgely  in 
use  as  a  gift-book  to  ministers  and  heads  of  families  at  the 
coming  Christmas." 

THE  CHRISTIAN  says : 

"  Will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  means  available  for  the 
thorough  furnishing  of  those  who  teach,  which  they  will  do  all 
the  better  for  having  come  under  the  personal  spell  of  this  born 
leader  of  men,  and  '  The  Pulpit  Bible'  will  grow  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  regular  user." 

London : 
HODDER  &   STOUGHTON,  27,   Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 


Things    Worth     Noting 

CABINET    Letter    Files. — The   letter  files  used  by  our 
grandfathers  probably  consisted  of  a  piece  of  stout  wire  bent 
into  a  hook  at  one  end  and  having  a  block  of  wood  at  the  other 
In  those  days  letters  and  documents  were  probably  preserved, 
but  whether  a  reference  to  thein  at  any  later  date  was  possible 
is   questionable.      Now  that  w-e  are  provided  with  such  con- 
venient contrivances  for  the  filing  of  letters,  it  seems  well-nigh 
iinpossible  to  picture  the  confusion  and  inconvenience  which 
must  have  existed  in  the  days  wlien  the  systematic  indexing  and 
filing  of  letters  was  not  indulged  in.     That  these  appliances  are 
now  quite  indispensable  is  well  illustrated  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  have  become  an  article  of  every-day  use.      The  first 
letter  file  of  any  kind  in  which  letters  were  loosely  filed  between 
indexed  sheets  is  really  of  recent  date,  for  it  was  in  1868  that 
the     pioneer    of    letter-files  — "  Amberg's     Self-Indexing 
Holder,  File,  and  Binder  " — first  appeared.    These  were 
simply  the  forerunners  of  better  things,  but  they  served   well 
the  purpose  of  the   time.      Improvements  constantly  followed 
each  other,  until  Amberg's  '"  Peerless  "  Cabinets  were  considered 
in  1882  to  have  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  alinost  defying 
improvement.       The    "  Imperial "    Cabinet,    Amberg's    latest 
achievement,  excels  anything  which  this  celebrated  firm  have 
yet  invented,  and  undoubtedly  sustains  in  the  highest  degree 
their  claim  that  it  is  "  the  acme  of  perfection."     It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  here  anything  like  an  adequate  description 
of  this  excellent  letter  file,  and  we  would  suggest  that  readers  of 
The  British  Monthly  send  to  the  Amberg  File  and  Index 
Co.,  27,  Little  Britain,  London,  E.C.,  for  an  illustrated  booklet 
giving  a  full  illustrated  description,  or  call  at  that  address  and 
inspect  the  appliance.     The  cabinets  in  theinselves  form  really 
handsome  pieces  of  furniture,  so  are  suitable  for  either  office  or 
hoine  use.     The  preserving  of  and  reference  to  private  letters 
and  documents  is  essential  with  most  people,  and  frequently — 
always  where  they  are  got  systematically  filed — this  is  no  easy 
inatter,  and  entails  a  great  amount  of  worry  and  inconveni- 
ence, and  not   infrequently   pecuniary  loss,  and  it  is  thus  as 
important  that  the  home  should  contain  a  good  letter  file  as 
should  the  office. 

Water  Filters. — It  would  be  itiipossible  to  too  strongly 
emphasise  the  fact  that  every  household  should  possess  a  good 
water  filter.  It  is  practically  iinpossible  to  obtain  really  pure 
water,  and  a  drop  of  what  to  all  appearance  is  perfectly  clear 
and  pure  water  reveals,  when  examined  through  a  powerful 
inicroscope,  countless  numbers  of  minute  microbes,  and  the 
danger  of  drinking  the  same  is  only  too  well  known.  A  filter 
should  be  very  carefully  selected,  for  one  which  cannot  be  easily 
cleaned  is  worse  than  useless,  as  the  water  which  passes  through 
clogged  and  dirty 
tubes  is,  if  anything, 
more  harmful  than 
that  which  has  not 
been  filtered.  The 
"  Sentry"  Microbe- 
Proof  Filters,  which 
are  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Barnett  & 
Foster,  of  Niagara 
Works,  Eagle  Wharf 
Road,  London,  N., 
are  as  effective  and 
durable  as  any  on 
the  market,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  them. 
The  principle  upon 
which  they  are  con- 
structed is  a  most 
sensible  one  and  a 
glance  at  the  illustra- 
tion clearly  explains  it.  The  four  cylinders,  or  filter  tubes,  are 
of  an  artificial  insoluble  stone,  the  water  which  enters  by  the 
opening  on  the  right  hand  side,  is  forced  through  these  tubes, 
and  deposit  impurities,  whether  mechanical  or  bacterial,  on  the 
outer  surface,  whence  they  can  be  easily  and  effectually  removed 
by  occasional   washing,  which  is  done,  without  removing  the 
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tubes  or  the  case  in  whicli  they  are  suspended,  by  simply 
opening  the  flushing  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  tihiT.  It  will 
thus  l)c  seen  that  the  "Sentry"  Kilter  cannot  fail  to  Ix- 
etTective  in  use  and — a  most  essential  quality— can  be  easily 
and  quickly  cleaned.  Nor  are  they  expensive,  l)cing  obtainable 
from  i6.i-.  upwards.  A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  can  be 
obtained  gratis  from  Niagara  Works,  Eagle  Wharf  Road, 
London,  N. 

For  thk  Sk.\sii>i;. — We  have  discovered  a  new  appliance 
called  the  "New  Trolly,"  which  can  be  used  either  as  a  baby- 
carriage  or  a  strong,  comfortable  seat  for  an  adult.  For  a 
description  of  the  same  we 
direct  attention  to  the  illus- 
tration here  reproduced, 
showing  the  "  New  Trolly  " 
in  use  as  a  baby-carriage. 
The  seat  upon  which  the 
child  is  sitting  folds  back 
and  forins  a  good  strong 
back  to  the  chair,  and  the 
foot-board  makes  a  comfort- 
able scat.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
the  utility  of  such  an  article. 
When  at  the  seaside.  Nurse 
wheels  baby  down  to  the 
sands  in  the  trolly,  after 
which  the  carriage  is  con- 
verted into  a  comfortable 
deck-chair,  and  is  occupied 
by  nurse  while  baby  plays  and  digs.  One  needs  only  to  witness 
the  familiar  scenes  at  any  of  the  London  termini,  when  cumber- 
some mail  carts  and  perambulators  are  being  subjected  to  the 
rough  usage  of  the  cabman  and  railway  porter,  to  realise  how 
very  useful  the  "  New  Trolly  "  nmst  prove  to  those  who  take 
children  on  their  holiday.  For  this  useful  invention  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Stone  &  Son,  Stoke  Newington,  London,  N., 
from  whom  full  particulars  can  be  obtained.  The  mention  of 
seaside  holidays  reminds  one  that  sea-water  usually  plays  havoc 
with  leather  boots.  It  is  usual  to  wear  rubber  sand-shoes,  a 
kind  of  footwear  which  cannot  claim  to  be  either  comfortable  or 
healthy,  and  far  from  economical.  For  wear  by  children  at  all 
times  there  can  be  nothing  to  equal  sandals,  and  at  the  seaside 
this  kind  of  foot-wear  is  very  far  better  than  anything  else. 
Children  can  dispense  with  socks  and  wear  sandals  only,  and  it 
matters  not  whether  they  paddle  in  water  or  scramble  among 
the  rocks,  their  feet  arc  always  protected,  and  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  them  to  damage  their  foot-wear.  It  parents  would 
only  adopt  sandals  for  their  children's  wear  we  should  hear  very 
little  about  weak  ankles  or  deformed  feet,  and  the  natural  shape 
and  beauty  of  the  feet  would  be  preserved.  Messrs.  Hall  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  of  47,  Bishopsgate  Street,  or  112,  Strand,  London,  are 
specialists  for  sandals,  and  supply  them  for  wear  either  with  or 
without  stockings.  Children's  sizes  cost.:  sizes  2  to  5,  4.?.  f)tt.  ; 
6  to  9,  5.f.  3^.  ;  10  to  13,  5,f.  ck/.  per  pair.  For  adults,  the  prices 
are  bs.  M.  for  ladies,  and  ys.  biL  for  gents  per  pair.  Postage 
costs  3//.  extra,  and  a  drawing  of  the  foot,  standing,  should  be 
sent  when  ordering. 

.•\  S.M.\RT  Blouse. — Japanese  silk  is  destined  to  be  very 
much  worn  during  the  coming  summer,  having  been  pcpularised, 
of  course,  by  the  conclusion  of  .in  alliance  with  Japan.  For  a 
blouse  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  suitable  mateiial. 
It  can  be  used  for  either  day  or  evening  wear,  is  as  much  in 
place  on  the  houseboat  as  in  the  drawing-room,  and  always 
looks  smart.  Messrs.  George  Hogg  &  Co.,  7,  Station  Parade, 
Hampstead  Heath,  London,  are  offering  for  half  a  guinea  a 
charming  blouse  of  this  material,  which  is  decidedly  a  great 
bargain.  It  is  of  that  delicate  ivory  shade  which  characterises 
genuine  Japanese  silk,  and  is  tastefully  trimmed  with  dainty 
ecru  Valenciennes  lace  insertion  and  fine  hand-tuckings. 
Messrs.  Hogg  &  Co.  guarantee  every  garment,  and  offer  to 
refund  the  money  if  their  customers  are  not  fully  satisfied. 
The  sizes  stocked  are  13!,  14,  and  I4i  inch  neck  measure- 
ment, and  each  is  sent  post  free  and  packed  in  box.  Under- 
slips  are  supplied  by  the  same  firm,  in  all  colours,  at  u.  M. 
each. 


ritr    ■•  l'AI,rO\"     In    Ihr    Hl,ni>lrml   Htyla- 
IfaitUtr  Pru,  auH  tm  prnlmrH  by  all  trhm  %<mr 
it,      t'ompl^lr,  iHtmt  pfiitt,  for  31-,  tttoiiiilftt  MH«f  ehmmfit 
4/-,  r«f««*#f  lit  -t^rllno  mllrrr  <0  •. 

103,  Fmobnreh  St. 
Londoo.  E.O. 


Dept.  C.y. ,  3CICCI  pen  Companp, 


AM    Klnda    Rrp»lrrd. 


KEATINC'S 
POWDER  ' 
KILLS    ' 


BUGS 
FLLAS 
FLIES 
BEETLES 


TlNS3d.6d.ls-BELL0WS9d 


OUR  SPECIALTY  FOR  JUNE. 

Only  durlngr  JUNE  wo  shall  ofTei* 

'The  Scheldt'  Buffet  Sideboard 

4  ft.     In  Solid  Oak.     Si<le  Cupl'oard,  and  two  U'loful  I)rawtr5. 
Small  Mirror  in  back,  wiih  lattice-work  at  sides. 


Thorough!/  Useful. 


Handsome  Appearance. 
PHOTO     POST     FREE. 


Reliabit  Qualify. 


DupInK  JUNE  only,  packed  fk>ee  Bnd  capplaKe  paid 
to  any   Railway   Station   fop 

£5    17s.    6d. 

W.  S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

artistic  yuruisbcrs. 
65,  GEORGE   STREET,    EDINBURGH. 


iRELlEVER 


There  is  nothin|[  lh«t    give*  BHir*  saliietcMrr 
re«ult«  Ihan 

H I  NKSIHAN'S  ASTHMA  RELICVER. 
It  Is  Simple,  Saf«.  and  Sur«t 

(.Iving  tmninl'.K'  KII  irh  •imI  brinr^iw  WELCOME 
Kl-sr  .lid  CiKMl-OK  I'.  It  May  tLavm  n*d  wttli 
.I'l.anUiEt  in  BKCiNCIItTIS  aad  WMUOPINC  COl'C.H 
iir  ifrnvf..lly  where  iltAcwhr  o*  ti»e»l»imif  K  vsparWacvd. 
1  .  [.er  Tm  from  any  ChewiHt.  i*  poM  fr««  fot  t  •  fnw, 

J.  HINKSM AN,  Chemitt,  CARLUKE,  H.B. 
«  FMI  THUL  MCKIT  on  receipt  of  iddreM. 


ATKINSON'S  PATENT  TRUSS  for  the   RADICAL  CORE  of  BOPniKK 
A   GUARANTEED   REMEDY. 

Simi'k    R.r«l.  «ml  HffeO"'       Mr.li(al  kri-rl.  .bI  T,,li~,«i.J,  on  re^».p<  .-<  «:«M|»illHn» 

B.  F.  ATKINSON  A  Co.,  T,  Mill  St,  Oondnlt  St,  LOBdMI,  W. 

XHr  OXIjYTmmm  H'om  and  H^rummtrntUtt  by9iM  AV^MMtTVM*AMK 

1.4M  I'rr^ide.t  ofthc  RoyaJ  OoUrt*  of  S«rX«'W^ 
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Barrogate  Colleget 

YORKSHIRE. 

O.    M.   SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Ctaeeiee : 
J.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Science : 

W.    MURDOCK,    M.A.    (Oxon.), 

B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

and  other  Gr.idunles  and  Specialisls. 

Air  dry   and   bracing  ;    fine   situation  ;    large 

playing  field  ;  new  science  room  ;  preparation 

for  Universities. 


Rarrogate  Caaies' 
College, 

(West  End  Park,  Harrogate^. 

©ircctor : 
Q.  M.  SAVERY  M.A.   (Oxon). 

'^taimietrtee : 
Miss  M.  E.  JONES,  B.A.  (R.U.I.) 


Large  Resident  Staff. 

University  Inspection. 

Fine  Concert  Hall. 

Large  Hockey  Field,  Cricket,  Tennis. 

Swimming,  Riding,  Cycling. 

Domestic  comforts. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
AND    KINDERGARTEN. 

Chantry  Road,  BISHOP'S  STORTFORD. 


31  miles  from  London,  28  from  Cambridge 

(G.E.R.  Main  Line). 

Ucml    MlHtrpfls— NliliS    RUSSKLL, 

Assisted  by  Certijicated  Teachers. 

Pupils  successfully   prepared    for    Kxaminations. 

Tlie    buildings    stand   on    hiph    ground,  and   have 

been  spenallv  built  for  the  School, 


GRESHAM'S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK. 


Founded 
1555. 


Headmaster:    G.  W.  S.  HOWSON,  M.A. 

(L.^TE   OF    UPPINGHAM   SCHOOL). 


Tllre"  miles  from  the  sea  aiiti  close  to  Slieringlianl  and 

Cruiiier.     Splendid  climate.    Tlie  soil  is  gravel  on  chalk. 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

(Bovcniors : 

The  Fishmongers-  Company  and 

County  and  Local   Representatives. 

Ctaasrooms,   Laboratories,    and 

Workshops  are  in  course  of 

erection  at  an  estimatsd  expen  - 

diture  of  £40,000. 

Highest  lucltisive  Fees,  £57  f>er  aiimtin. 

SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

TAUGHT  THROUGHOUT  THE 
SCHOOL.    ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES. 

YKARLY    LEAVING    KXHIBITIONS    OF 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Headmaster. 


TROWBRIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master:  W.  P.  FULLER.  M.A.  (London). 

Late  Scholar  and  Assistant  Lecturer   tn   J-'rench, 
Uftiversity  College  of  IVales. 

A  Free  Church  Public  School.  Successes  in  London 
Matriculation  and  other  public  examinations. 
.Science  and  Art  Classes  in  connection  with  the 
Hoard  of  Education.  Special  attention  to  Science 
and  Modern  Languages.  Classes  in  Commeicial 
Subjects.      Illustrated   Prospectus  on    iipplication 


z.tu.m  coffejc  #taff.    nsDvjiic  collcgc,  Rarrogate. 


FREE    CHURCH  PUBLIC    5CH00L. 

ftttt    yiotlet'tt     itupt'ot'ftiU'Httt. 

Headmaster, 

J.    H.   Haydon,  M.A., 

Late  Scholar  of  King  5  College,   Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


Terms : 

January,  May, 

and  September. 

Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

M.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 
THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    GROUNDS    OF    30    ACRES. 

It  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  Ctiemical  Laboratory. 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


or  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"  Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND 

COLLEGIATE   SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

A  large  staff  of  Certificated  M  ist  resses  &  Professors. 

The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  Matriculation. 

Cambridge  Higher  &  Local,  R.A.M.,  R.C.M.,  & 

oihcrExskminaUons.Specin/attentiongi7'eAto/7tni(}rs 

Students  have  the  advantage  of  a  happy,  refined 

home-life,  combined  with  the  systematic  teaching  of 

a  Public  School.    Fees  Beasonable. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Misses  K£TTLEWELL. 


Colwyn  Say. 


WILTON  HOUSE  .  .  . 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Thorough  Education  by  Certificated  Teachers, 
with  the  care  and  comfort  of  home. 

MRS.  &  MISS  MORRIS. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Eslablisfied  1698  by  the  Society  0/  Friemfs. 

High-Class  Boardiog-School  for  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 

Boys  and  GirU  enjoy  frequent  social  intercourse, 
but  are  educated  in  separate  classes.  Resident 
Gymnastic  Master  and  Swedish  Drill  Mistress. 

Recommended  by  Rev.  John  Clifford,  D.D., 
London  ;  Rev.  R.  I.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Hrighlon  : 
Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbaikn,  D.D.,  Oxford  ;  Robinson 
SouTTAR,  Esq.,  M.A.,  H.C. L.,  London. 

Terms  from  60  Guineas. 

Principal :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 
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MEMORY  and  SUCCESS 


The    Best    Memories    Obtain 
the   Best   Positions. 

All  may  obtain  a  Perfect  Memory 
by  a  Course  of  Postal  Lessons 

IN    THE 

Pelman  System 

OF 

Memory  Training. 

The  Pelman  System  is  recommended  by  the 
Editors  of  T/ie  British  Weekly,  The  Revieiv  of 
Revieivs,  Great  Thoughts,  The  Phonetic  Journal, 
The  Methodist  Recorder,  etc.,  and  by  thousands  of 
Business  Men  and  Students  whose  Success  has  been 
due  to  this  perfect  System  of  Memory  Training. 


MR.  PELMAN'S  PAMPHLET,  "The  Natural  Way 
of  Learning  a  Language,"  Post  free.  Sixpence. 


Address  for  Particulars,  Free  to  all — 
THE   SECRETARY, 

THE  PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY  TRAINING, 

(B.M.  Dept.)  4,  BLOOMSBUBT  STEEET,  LOHBOK,  W.C. 


"  A  GREAT  WORK.    The  greatest  that   Principal 
Fairbairn  has  given  to  the  world." 


SECOND  EDITION,  600  pages,  price  12s.,  cloth. 

The  Philosophy 

of  the 

Christian  Religion. 


A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

"  The  book  is  a  notable  performance,  and  will  take  rank  at 
once  xs  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  effective  Chriiitian 
apoli^ies  of  our  time.  .  .  .  " — Sto/siH<iH. 

"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  this  as  a  great  work,  aod 
the  greatest  that  Principal  Kairbairn  has  yet  given  to  the  world. 
Me  has  written  many  books,  all  good,  but  differing  in  value  : 
and  hitherto  his  '  Christ  in  Modem  Theology,'  with  its 
masterly  historical  surveys  and  bold  yet  nmssire  attempt  at 
theological  reconstruction,  has  been  regarded  as  his  master- 
piece. But,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  volume  before  us  is  a 
still  more  remarkable  achievement,  which  will  establish  oo  an 
even  broader  ha>is  than  Iwfore  the  author's  reputation  as  a 
profound  theological  scholar  and  thinker,  who  also  possesses  in 
a  brilliant  degree  a  gift  that  is  by  no  means  universal  among 
theologians — the  gift  of  expounding  his  ideas." — CtugmrBtnUJ. 

London: 
HODDER  4  STOUCtrrON.  >?,  Pstemosler  Row.  E.C. 
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Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  July  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Navsagents'  and  Bookseller^  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
ivill  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


■\  T  7"1TH  the  August  British  Monthly  will  be  given 
away  a  beautiful  separate  plate  of  Professor 
Henry  Drummond.  We  ask  our  readers  to  help  us  in 
making  this  known.  No 
religious  teacher  of  our 
time  has  had  a  larger 
number  of  devoted  ad- 
mirers than  Henry  Drum- 
mond. We  are  confident 
that  the  plate  will  be 
regarded  as  worthy  of 
the  subject. 


Professor  Lindsay, 
of  Glasgow,  has  been 
appointed  Principal  of 
the  College  which  he  has 
adorned  for  thirty  years. 
'  His  college  career  was 
of  exceptional  brilliance. 
He  was  the  contemporary 
and  warm  friend  of 
Robertson  Smith,  and 
both  of  them  were  ap- 
pointed Professors  without 
having  held  a  ministerial 
charge.  Dr.  Lindsay 
was  brought  up  under 
the  ministry  of  the  famous 
hymn-writer  Dr.  Horatius 
Bonar,  and  worked 
actively  in  his  Church. 
Dr.   Bonar   was    one   of 


Photo  b~  T.  and  R.  Annan  &•  Sons,  Glasfmi 

PROFESSOR  LINDSAY 


those  who   took   a   leading   part   in  securing   his  election 
as   Professor.      His    first    publication   was   an    article   on 
William    of  Ockhani    in    the    Urilish    Quarterly  Kevinv, 
a    paper    full    of    original    research.      Dr.    Lindsay,    we 
hope,   will    yet    redeem    the   promise  of    that   paper    by 
giving   us  a  standard    treatise    on    the   mystics,   a    book 
which    no    one    is    better    qualified    to    write    than    he. 
Among   his   university    distinctions  was   t}ie   .Shaw   Philo- 
sophical Scholarship,  which  is  open  to  students  of  all  the 
Scotch    universities.       He    had    formidable    competitors, 
including  the   late  W.  A.   Hunter,   M.P.,  and    Rol)ertson 
Smith,   but  excelled   them   all  in  his  wealth  of  acquired 
knowledge.'    Since  he  became  Professor,  Dr.  Lindsay  has 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  practical  Church  work,  especially 
as  convener  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the  Free 
Church.     He  has   not  abandoned  literature,  having  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  ; 
but  the  bent  of  his  work  has  been  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  Church.    Now,  however,  he  has  prepared,  and  is  ready 
to   publish,  his   Cunningham    Lectures  on  Early  Church 
Government.     These  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  contribution  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  discussion.      Dr.   Lindsay's  son, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Lindsay,  has   greatly  distinguished  himself  at 

Oxford,  where  he  has 
been  President  of  the 
Union,  and  is  to  enter 
the  ministry  of  the  United 
Free  Church. 


With  the  issue  of 
the  fourth  volume,  the 
"  Dictionary  of  the  Bible," 
edited  by  Dr.  James 
Hastings  and  published 
by  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Ctark, 
is  completed.  The  extra 
volume  which  has  been 
promised  will  contain 
some  very  important 
.irticles,  together  with  a 
series  of  indexes  to  the 
whole  work,  but  it  will 
t)e  e.xtra.  Those  who  do 
not  need  indexes  and 
are  uninterested  in  those 
subsidiary  articles  may 
leave  it  alone. 

The    Dictionary, 

though  written  by  special- 
ists, is  for  the  working 
[lastor  and  teacher.  If 
the  men  and  women  who 
are  doing  the  work  of 
the     Church     find     the 
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Dictionary  of  no 
use  to  them, 
then,  in  the 
judgment  of  the 
editor,  it  has  no 
explanation  of 
its  existence. 
And  that  does 
not  mean  that  it 
is  simply  easy  to 
read.  It  means 
that  when  the 
working  pastor 
and  teacher  turn 
to  it  for  infor- 
mation they  shall 
find  it  reliable. 
It  must  contain 
the  Qonsent  of 
scholarship,  not 
the  surmises  of  individual  scholars.  Of  course  it  does 
not  repress  originality,  but  it  keeps  original  ideas  and 
assured  results  distinct. 

A  good  example  will  be  found  in  Professor  Kennedy's 
article  on  the  Tabernacle.  The  walls  of  the  Tabernacle 
were  to  consist  of  upright  beams  of  wood,  forty-eight  in 
number,  placed  side  by  side,  and  joined  with  cross-rails, 
which  were  then  covered  with  curtains.  The  narrative 
seems  to  say  that  each  beam  was  to  be  solid,  and  the 
dimensions  are  given.  A  simple  calculation  shows  that 
each  beam  would  contain  about  fifty  cubic  feet,  and  would 
weigh  nearly  a  ton.  Thus  the  three  sides  of  the  Tabernacle 
where  these  beams  were  (the  fourth  was  a  screen)  would 
weigh  something  like  fifty  tons,  and  the  Tabernacle  was  to 
be  carried  about  by  the  Israelites  wherever  they  went ! 
Conjecture  is  invited.      Professor  Kennedy  suggests  that 
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the  beams  were  not  solid— not  beams  in  fact,  but  frames — 
and  he  makes  his  suggestion  clear  by  an  illustration.  It 
is  highly  likely  that  he  is  right ;  but  scholars  have  yet  to 
pronounce  upon  his  theory,  and  it  is  clearly  shown  to  be 
a  theory,  and  not  an  acknowledged  fact. 

Dr.  James  Hastings  is  a  native  of  Huntly.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Aberdeen  University,  and  developed 
early  a  remarkable  faculty  for  editing  and  literary  work. 
His  first  charge  was  at  Kinneff,  near  Bervie,  where  he 
started  with  an  Aberdeen  printer  his  now  well-known 
magazine  the  Expository  Times.  It  was  taken  over  very 
soon  by  the  great  publishing  house  of  Messrs.  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Hastings  held  for  a  short  time 
the  pastorate  of  Willison  Church,  Dundee,  and  was  very 
successful  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  in  the  community. 
He  felt,  however,  that  his  true  bent  was  to  literary  work,  and 
he  is  now  minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  St.  Cyrus,  where, 
by  the  way,  Dr.  Keith,  the  author  of  "The  Evidences  of 
Prophecy,"  a  book  very  famous  in  its  own  day,  ministered 
both  in  the  Established  and  in  the  Free  Churches. 

Dr.  James  Stalker  has  been  unanimously  appointed 
by  the  United  Free  Church  Assembly  Professor  of  Church 
History  in  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 
The  appointment  is,  no  doubt,  of  significance  to  all  the 
Churches.  Dr.  Stalker,  during  his  ministry  of  twenty-eight 
years,  has  had  the  charge  of  very  large  congregations,  and 
has  taken  his  full  share  of  public  burdens.  Notwith- 
standing, he  has  been  able  to  enrich  Christian  literature 
with  books  that  have  been  translated  into  many  languages, 
and  circulated  over  the  world.  Now  that  he  is  set  free  from 
the  toils  of  the  pastorate  he  will,  no  doubt,  exert  even  more 
influence  on  the  Christian  thought  of  the  time  by  further 
contributions  to  literature.  Much  is  expected  also  from  his 
pulpit  services.  Dr.  Stalker  is  a  truly  great  preacher,  and 
has  no  intention  of  abating  his  activity  in  that  way.     The 

Churches  in  Aberdeen  and 
the  North  are  looking  forward 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  and 
hopefulness  to  his  future  work. 


The  accompanying  photo- 
graph of  the  Isle  of  Man 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Synod 
will  doubtless  interest  our 
readers.  In  the  centre  of 
the  group  is  the  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Floyd,  Chairman  of  the 
District,  and  on  his  right 
sits  the  Rev.  T.  Bowman 
Stephenson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Conference  Representative, 
who  was  paying  his  third 
visit  to  the  District  and  his 
second  to  Castletown  in  that 
capacity.  There  were  also 
five  members  of  the  House 
of  Keys  present.  Can  any 
other  District  boast  such 
representation  in  Parliament  ? 
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The  Vicar  of  Yarmouth  (the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Godolphin 
I'elham),  who  has  just  succeeded  to 
the  Earldom  of  Chichester,  is  one 
of  seven  "  Parson  Peers."  The 
others  are  the  Marquis  of  Normanhy, 
the  Earls  of  Devon,  Bessborough, 
Strafford,  Lords  Scarsdale  and  Brays- 
brooke.  The  Earl  of  Chichester  is 
a  nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Pelham, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  noted  Low 
Churchman,  and  also,  oddly  enough, 
a  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  new  Earl  is  a  pronounced 
Evangelical,  and  has  been  a  great 
success  as  Vicar  of  Great  Yarmouth. 
Great  Yarmouth  Church  is  the 
largest  parish  church  in  England. 
Most  of  these  parson  peers  began  life  with  a  somewhat 
remote  chance  of  entering  the  ranks  of  the  nobility. 


cioKd,  itealthy  itcps  would  be  heard 
on  the  staircate,  and  the  Prince  of 
VVa!e«,  with  one  of  his  brother*  or 
sisters,  would  creep  quietly  into  their 
places.  Her  Majesty  never  noticed 
their  entrance  or  moved  from  her 
erect  position  during  the  prayer, 
but  at  the  end  her  glaiKe  fell 
reproachfully  on  the  late-comers. 
In  after  years,  when  the  Prince 
was  himself  a  father  with  growing 
sons  and  daughters,  he  was  noted 
for  the  reverence  and  attention  with 
which  he  followed  the  Scottish 
service.     I  have  seen  the  Duke  of 


THB   RaRLOOM   of  CHICHE-STKR 

He  is  a  lineal  (iescenclant  of  Oliver  Cromwell 


Dr.  Russell,  the  Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
fulfilled   an    eminently   useful   ministry   in    Campbeltown, 
where  he  did  very  much  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Church.     He  had  a  great  influence  over  the  Highlands, 
and  his  counsel  was  always  sought  and  deferred  to  by  the 
leaders.      It  was   felt  that   he  had   well  earned  the  high 
dignity  to  which  he  has 
been  appointed,  and  his 
reputation     was      streng- 
thened by  the  admirable 
and  catholic  address 
which  he  delivered  from 
the  chair  of  the  Assembly. 


Residents  at  Crathie 
and  on  the  Balmoral 
estate  will  follow  with 
lively  interest  all  the 
details  of  the  Coronation 
ceremony.  They  re- 
member King  Edward 
as  a  boy  in  velvet  jacket 
and  tartan  kilt  sitting 
beside  his  Royal  mother 
in  the  old  Crathie  Church. 
When  the  Queen's  sons 
and  daughters  were  grown 
up,  they  were  not  always 
quite  punctual  for  morn- 
ing service,  to  Her 
Majesty's  evident  annoy- 
ance. "During  the  first 
prayer,"  writes  one  who 
woi  shipped  for  many 
summers  in  the  Royal 
Gallery,  "we  used  some- 
times to  hear  the  roll  of 
wheels  on  the  gravel,  and 
presently,  while  we  were 
all    standing    with    eyes 
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solacing  himself  with  the  perusal  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  but  King  Edward 
was  as  attentive  a  listener  as  any  preacher  could  have 
desired.  The  youthful  Princesses  of  Wales  were  not  very 
often  at  Balmoral,  and  I  remember  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Princess  Maud  attended  the  Scottish  service. 
Her  piquant  little  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  as  she 
saw  the  passing  of  the  ladle  for  the  collection  and  listened 
to  the  tuning  of  the  precentor's  pitchfork.  As  the  ladle 
went  on  its  solemn  round  it  was  apt  to  tickle  feathers 
and  knock  against  hat.s,  and  when  the  money  was  taken 
we  waited  for  the  inevitable  ting  of  coins  as  the  elders 

poured  them  out  in  the 


vestry.  I  have  often  seen 
Mr.  Gladstone,  among 
other  statesmen,  in  the 
old  Crathie  Parish 
Church.  He  was  always 
in  his  place  early,  and, 
when  Her  Majesty 
arrived,  one  could  see 
that  some  impulse  was 
impelling  him  to  rise  in 
his  pbce.  No  one,  of 
course,  did  rise  or  take 
any  notice  of  the  Queen's 
presence. 


"  I  have  heard  many 
of  the  leading  .Scottish 
preachers  of  our  time  at 
Crathie  Church,"  our  in- 
formant continues.  "On 
the  whole,  I  think  that, 
next  to  Dr.  Macleod,  the 
(jueen  preferred  Dr. 
James  MacGregor,  of 
St.  Cuthliert's,  Edinburgh 
Her  Majesty  «-as  specially 
concerned  about  his 
health,  and  would  always 
attend  church  regularly 
when  he  was  at  Balmoral, 
though    some    other 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  J.  C.  RUSSELL.  D.D.,  Moderator  or  the  Cmvkch  of  ScortA-ND     preacners  Were  OesireO  IC 
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hold  a  special  service  at  the  Castle  before  r 
proceeding  to  the  public  worship.  I  remember 
as  if  it  were  yesterday  hearing  Dr.  MacGregor 
preach  from  i  Timothy  iv.  8  :  '  Godliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come.'  Dr.  MacGregor  pointed  out  that  the 
conditions  of  happiness  in  this  world  were 
health  of  body,  a  happy  home,  and  a  holy 
heart.  'The  first  two  of  these,'  he  said, 
'  cannot  be  always  had  in  this  world,  although 
godliness  is  the  surest  means  of  securing  sound 
physical  vigour  and  home  cheerfulness.  But 
all  can  have  the  third  condition,  the  holy  heart, 
and  this  will  make  them  independent  of  the 
other  two.  The  third  comes  as  an  answer  to 
the  prayer  '  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God.' 
The  Crathie  sermons  lasted  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  one  could  see  with  what  keen 
intellectual  interest  Her  Majesty  was  following.  Another 
of  her  favourites  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace  Williamson, 
of  Edinburgh.  I  remember  his  delivering  a  stirring 
Evangelical  discourse  at  Crathie  from  the  verse  in  Ezekiel, 
'  Everything  shall  live  whither  the  river  cometh.' " 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Stark,  of  Belmont  Street 
Congregational  Church,  Aberdeen,  has  completed  his 
semi-jubilee  as  minister  of  the  Church,  and  the  event  has 


THE  MOTHER  OF  JAMES  CHALMERS,  THE  FAMOUS  MISSIONARY 
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been  duly  and  warmly  recognised  by  his  own  people  and 
by  representatives  of  all  the  Evangelical  Churches.  Dr. 
Stark  commenced  his  ministerial  career  in  Elgin,  where 
he  was  highly  respected,  and  made  his  influence  felt  over 
a  wide  region.  The  Church  in  Aberdeen,  where  he  has 
laboured  so  long,  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  outstanding 
ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Arthur.  In  Mr.  Arthur's 
time  evening  services  were  rare  in  Aberdeen,  and  his 
fresh,  original,  and  devout  preaching  drew  large  crowds 
of  young  men  and  women.  Mr.  Arthur  had  happy 
relations  with  his  own  people,  and  remarked  late  in 
his  ministry  that  he  had  never  come  from  a  Church 
meeting  with  a  sore  heart.  Dr.  Stark  has  consoli- 
dated and  increased  the  congregation,  holding  an 
important  place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  North.  He 
is  a  man  of  wide  sympathies  and  rich  culture.  In 
literature  he  has  made  himself  known  by  various 
useful  publications,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  being 
his  Life  of  Dr.  James  Kidd.  Dr.  Stark  has  had  very 
friendly  relations  with  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

The  Rev.  R.  Lovett,  M.A.,  has  written  for  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  an  excellent  biography  of  the 
late  James  Chalmers,  of  New  Guinea,  the  famous 
missionary.  Our  readers  will  welcome  the  fine  portrait 
of  James  Chalmers's  mother,  to  whom  he  bore  a  strik- 
ing resemblance,  especially  in  his  finely  cut  features 
and  deep  expressive  eyes.  As  a  boy  his  love  of  fun 
was  so  irrepressible  that  his  mother  was  in  constant 
fear  when  he  was  out  of  her  sight.  When  he  was 
sixteen  he  planned  with  two  companions  to  run  away 
to  sea,  but  he  was  always  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son,  and  the  thought  of  his  mother's  sorrow  kept  him 
at  home.     His  career  is  admirably  told  by  Mr.  Lovett. 

St.  Robert's  Chapel  is  one  of  the  places  all 
visitors  to  Knaresborough  ought  to  see.  It  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Fort  Montague,  close  by  the  River  Aire. 
The  fact  that  it  is  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  rock  no 
doubt  accounts  for  it  being  one  of  the  smallest  chapels 
in  existence.     Behind  the  altar  is  a  large  niche,  where 
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formerly  stood  an 
image,  and  on  one 
side  of  it  is  a  place 
for  the  holy  water 
basin.  On  the 
right-iiand  side  of 
the  entrance,  under 
the-shade  of  spread- 
ing ivy,  is  the  figure 
of  a  knight  templar, 
carved  in  the  rock, 
in  the  act  of  draw- 
ing his  sword  to 
defend  the  place 
from  the  violence 
of  intruders.  It  is 
very  probable  both 
the  exterior  and 
interior  arrange- 
ments are  of  la  much  later  date  than  the  thirteenth  century, 
as  the  whole  of  St.  Robert's  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  the  Order  of  Stuteville  during  the  hermit's  lifetime. 
After  his  worldly  goods  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds, 
St.  Robert  wandered  for  a  while  through  the  forest,  and 
afterward  retired  to  his  "  Chapel  of  St.  Gyle  "  among  the 
rocks  of  Knaresborough. 


We  rejoice  to  learn  that  there  is  now  every  prospect 
that  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  will  make  a  complete 
recovery  from  his  long  and  serious  illness.  He  lay  at 
Milton  Hall  for  many  weeks  after  his  dangerous  accident, 
suffering  from  concussion  of  the  brain.  About  the  end 
of  May  his  doctors,  headed  by  Professor  Victor  Horsley,  drew 
up  a  final  statement  as  to  his  condition.  They  decided  ihat 
he  might  be  safely  moved  to 
VVicken  Hall,  Stony  Stratford, 
■which  was  lent  him  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Penrhyn.  The  Bishop 
has  borne  the  journey  well,  and 
is  now  making  steady  progress. 
He  will  not,  however,  be  able 
to  undertake  public  duty  for  at 
least  six  months,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  for  the  tem- 
porary delegation  of  his  work. 
Nowhere  has  there  been  a 
keener  sympathy  with  Dr.  Carr 
<jlyn  than  in  his  own  parish  of 
Kensington.  Canon  Penne- 
father,  writing  in  the  June 
number  of  the  St.  Mary  Abbot's 
Parish  Magazine,  asks  his  people 
to  continue  in  prayer  on  behalf 
of  their  much-loved  late  Vicar, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  resume 
his  work  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Lady  Mary  Carr  Glyn,  who  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of 

Argyll,  has  written  to  her  old       pi^^,  i,  Rusuii  *-  sons,  uhm^ 
friends  at  Kensington  thanking  the  bishop  of 
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them  for  the  kind 
letter*  and  mcMaK'* 
whirh  cheered  her 
at  a  time  ot  great 
triaL  While  at 
Kensington  the 
liishop  did  much 
to  foster  the  tpirit 
<if  miuionary  en- 
thusiasm both  at 
home  and  abroad. 
It  was  he  who  pre- 
pared Miss  Irene 
Peiric  for  Confir- 
mation, and  to  his 
teaching  she  owed 
her  early  love  of 
India.  The  Rev. 
Wilson  Carlile,  of 
the  Church  Army,  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  Kensington 
curates,  and  though  his  methods  were  then,  as  now, 
original  and  a  little  daring,  he  was  never  checked  or 
repulsed  by  his  Vicar. 

The  Baptist  Ministers  of  Halifax,  Hebden  Bridge,  and 
Todmorden  have  formed  themselves  into  a  Fraternal,  which 
meets  at  the  houses  of  the  brethren  bi-monthly.  In  this 
way  frequent  conference  upon  the  work  and  the  needs  of 
the  separate  towns  represented  is  found  most  helpful.  The 
ministers  in  the  accompanying  group  are  the  Revs.  T. 
Cotes,  P.  G.  R.  Monk,  J.  Jack,  J.  Kendrick  Archer,  S.  J. 
Robins,  F.  Slater,  Carey  Hood,  W.  I^  Stevenson,  Francis 
Archer,  H.  Briggs,  and  J.  Fox. 


Prize  Award  to 
Amateur  Photographers 

We  have  received  a  great 
many  interesting  photographs, 
with  accompanying  paragraphs, 
and  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
awarding  the  First  Prize  of 
One  Guinea  to — 

Nellie  R.  Crye, 
The  Crofts,  Castletown, 
Isle  of  Man, 

for  a  photograph  of  "  Isle 
of  Man  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Synod." 

The  Second  Prize  of 
Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded 
to  — 

The  Rev.  G.  Winter  Wilson, 
4,  Laurel  Grove, 

Armley,  Ixreds, 

lor  the  photograph  of  "St 
Robert's  Chapel,  Knares- 
borough." 

We  hope  to  receive  many 
other  photographs  Iwforc  J  uly  i, 
which  is  the  date  for  sending 
in  for  our  August  Competition. 
Prizes  of  One  Guinea  and 
Half  a  Guinea  will  be  awarded 
as  before. 
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Queen  Victoria's  Coronation 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  was  crowned  on  Thursday,  June  28, 
1838.  It  was  the  third  Coronation  that  had  taken  place 
within  eighteen  years,  and  it  was  well  remembered  that  the 
crowning  of  William  IV.  gave  "general  dissatisfaction."  In 
the  old  time  a  Coronation  was  an  essential  part  of  monarchy- 
It  was  the  great  ratification  of  the  people's  choice.  History 
tells  us  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  succession  was  precarious 
or  disputable,  Coronations  were  looked  to  with  interest  and 
anxiety.  Some  of  our  sovereigns  were  crowned  more  than 
once,  and  in  more  places  than  one,  that  their  title  might  derive 
strength,  and  William  I.  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  no  fewer 
than  three  times  every  year  in  three  separate  parts  of  the 
country.  The  monarch  rode  on  horseback  bareheaded  from 
the  Tower  to  the  Abbey,  submitting  himself,  as  it  were,  to  the 
approbation  of  the  people.  By  the  time  Queen  Victoria  was 
crowned,  the  Coronation  was  a  mere  ceremony,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  those  who  thought  that  it  should  be  abandoned. 
The  Spectator  of  these  days  commented  on  the  Coronation 
under  the  title  "A  New  Game  for  Children."  The  article 
began  :  "  The  Coronation  is  over  !  The  nice  holiday  and  the 
pretty  play,  the  ride-a-cock-horse,  and  the  new  doll  clothes  and 
the  fine  music — all  is  over.  The  pretty  things  are  put  by,  and 
the  dear  babies  are  in  their  pinafores  again.  But  all  exquisite 
delights  are  evanescent.  To  think  that  only  three  days  ago 
those  charming  coaches  and  those  spruce  footmen  were  going 
through  the  streets  making  everybody  so  happy — and  now  it  is 
all  over  ! "  The  writer  went  on  to  suggest  the  Coronation  as  a 
pretty  nursery  play  for  children,  and  elaborated  his  suggestion 
with  much  heavy  humour.  The  Spectator  of  to-day  will  deal  in 
a  different  spirit  with  the  Coronation  of  the  King,  and  is  no 
doubt  meditating  with  much  intensity  some  "  thoughtful " 
observations  on  the  subject. 

When  the  Queen  was  crowned,  the  common  saying  among 
the  people  was  that  they  hoped  never  to  see  another  Corona- 
tion. For  very  many  of  them  that  hope  was  fulfilled.  The 
preparations,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  were  less  elaborate  than  those 
of  to-day,  but  the  enthusiasm  and  absorption  of  the  people  were 
equally  great.  The  people  were  Coronation  mad.  "John  Bull 
seized  on  the  occasion — the  weak  point  of  his  cranium  is  still 
the  crown — to  give  himself  a  holiday,  and  he  set  to  work  in  his 
usual  dogged  style."  The  excitement  over  all  the  land  was 
universal,  and  increased  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from 
London.  For  weeks  before  every  means  of  conveyance  was 
employed  by  visitors,  extra  coaches  were  put  upon  all  the  roads, 
and  the  railways  were  pressed  to  their  utmost.  Many  travellers 
had  to  use  post-horses,  and  were  happy  if  they  could  get  them. 
The  coaches  going  down  were  as  empty  as  those  coming  up 
were  full.  In  London  itself  nobody  thought  of  anything  else 
than  the  one  theme.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  every 
one  was  taking  his  part.  The  most  magnificent  seats  were 
erected  in  front  of  Devonshire  House.  Of  the  seats  let  for 
hire,  the  most  massive  and  imposing  erection  was  in  front  of 
Morris  &  Osborne's,  the  great  ironmongers,  at  the  corner  of 
Parliament  Street,  facing  the  north  entrance  of  the  Abbey. 
The  whole  house  was  enclosed  to  the  top  storey  with  a  solid 
structure  of  timber,  covered  with  crimson  cloth  and  vallanced 
draperies.  From  ten  shillings  to  thirty  shillings  were  paid 
for  seats,  and  tickets  for  the  interior  of  the  Abbey  were 
oflTered  and  bought  on  the  eve  of  the  ceremony  at  twenty 
guineas. 

The  morning  of  the  eventful  day  dawned  rather  inauspi- 
ciously.  Kain  fell  early,  but  happily  it  cleared  off  as  the  time 
for  the  starting  of  the  procession  advanced,  and  there  was 
sunshine  through  the  day  veiled  with  cloud.  The  people 
were  astir  at  dawn,  moving  towards  Westminster  by  six  or 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  gazing  with  delight  on  the 
spectacle.  "  The  young  Queen  looked  very  pleased,  and  bowed 
her  brilliant-bound  brow  with  right  good  will."     The  Turkish 


Ambassador,  Prince  and  Princess  Putbus,  or  Pussboot  as  the 
crowd    called    them,    attracted    attention   by  their    gorgeous 
costumes.     The  great  display,  however,  in  coaches  was  made 
by  Marshal  Soult.     The  top  of  his  coach  was  surmounted  by  a 
cornice   of  silver,  having  his  coronet  in  each  corner,  and  four 
lamps  in  the  same  metal,  while  the  white-haired  veteran  himself 
was  loudly  cheered.     But  the  cheering  during  the  progress  of 
the  pageant  was  by  no  means  uproarious.     Even  the  passing 
of  the  Queen  did  not  call  forth  any  extraordinary  manifestation. 
The   Duchess   of  Kent   and   the   Duke   of  Sussex   were   well 
received.     Soon  after  twelve  o'clock  the  grand  procession  began 
to  enter  the  choir,  headed  by  the  Prebendaries  and  Dean  of 
Westminster.     There  were  three  Princesses  of  the  Blood  Royal 
— the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester.     The  Duchess  of  Kent  was  in  a  robe 
of  purple  velvet,  and  wore  a  circlet  of  gold  on  her  head.     Her 
train  was  borne  by  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  whose  after-history 
was  so  sad  that  it  clouded  the  early  reign  of  the  young  Queen. 
The  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  were  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  the  Duke  of  Sussex.     The  Queen  was  in  her  royal  robe  of 
crimson  velvet  furred  with  ermine  and  bordered  with  gold  lace, 
wearing  the  collars  of  her  Orders,  and  on  her  head  a  circlet  of 
gold.     She  looked  extremely  well,  and  "  had  a  more  animated 
expression    than  her  countenance   usually  wears."     When  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  repeated  the   words,   "  Sirs,   I  here 
present  unto  you  Queen  Victoria,  the  undoubted  Queen  of  the 
Realm,  wherefore  all  you  who  are  come  this  day  to  do  your 
homage,  are  you  wilhng  to  do  the  same  ?"  there  burst  forth  the 
universal  cry,  "God  save  Queen  Victoria  !"     The  Archbishop, 
turning   to   the   north,    south,    and   west    sides  of  the    Abbey, 
repeated  "  God  save  Queen  Victoria,"  the  Queen  turning  at  the 
same   time   in   the   same   direction.     The    Bishop  of  London 
preached  the  sermon  from  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  31 :  "And  the  king 
stood  in  his  place,  and  made  a  covenant  before  the   Lord,  to 
walk  after  the  Lord,  and  to  keep  His  commandments,  and  His 
testimonies,  and  His  statutes,  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his 
soul,  to  perform  the  words  of  the  covenant  which  are  written  in 
this   book."     In  the  course   of  his  sermon  from  this  text  the 
Bishop  lauded  the   late   King  for  his  unfeigned  religion,  and 
exhorted   his   youthful   successor    to    follow   in   his   footsteps. 
The   Archbishop   then   anointed   the   head   and  hands  of  the 
Queen,  marking  them  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  pronouncing 
the  words,  "  Be  thou  anointed  with  holy  oil  as  kings,  priests, 
and   prophets   were    anointed,  and   as  .Solomon  was  anointed 
king  by  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  so  be  you 
anointed,  blessed,   and   consecrated   Queen   over   this   people 
whom  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you  to  rule  and  govern, 
in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the   Holy 
Ghost."     When  the  Archbishop  put  the  crown  on  the  Queen's 
head,  from  every  part  of  the  building  came  a  loud  and  enthu- 
siastic  cry  of  "  God   save   the  Queen  ! "  mingled  with    lusty 
cheers  and  accompanied  by  the  waving  of  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs.    At  this  moment,  too,  the  peers  and  peeresses  present  put 
on  their  coronets,  the  bishops  their  caps,  and  the  kings  of  arms 
their  crowns,  the  trumpets  sounding,  the  drums  beating,  and 
the   Tower   and  Parks  guns  firing  by  signal.     The  Dukes  of 
Cambridge  and  Sussex,  removing  their  coronets,  did  homage 
in  these  words  :  "  I  do  become  your  liegeman  of  life  and  limb, 
and  of  earthly  worship,  and  faith  and  truth  I  will  bear  unto  you, 
to  live  and  die,  against  all  manner  of  folks.     So  help  me  God." 
They  touched  the  crown  on  the  Queen's  head,  kissed  her  left 
cheek,  and  then  retired.     The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Grey, 
and  Lord  Melbourne  were  loudly  cheered  as  they  ascended  the 
steps   to   the   throne.     Old  Lord   Rolle,  who  was  upwards  of 
eighty,  stumbled  and  fell  on  going  up  the  steps.     The  Queen 
immediately  stepped  forward  and  held  out  her  hand  to  assist 
him,   amid    the    loudly   expressed   admiration    of   the    entire 
assembly.  C.  C. 
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Lord  Hugh  Cecil 


T7ACH  of  the  five  sons  of  Lnrd  Salisbury  has  his  special 
Jrly  function  in  life.  The  heir,  Lord  Cranborne,  is  in  the 
Government  ;  the  second,  Lord  Rupert  William  Cecil,  is  Rector 
of  Hatfield  ;  the  third,  Lord  Robert,  is  a  hardworking  K.C.  ; 
the  fourth.  Lord  Edward,  is  a  soldier  who  was  at  Khartoum  and 
at  Mafeking  ;  and  the  fifth.  Lord  Hugh,  is  the  politician  who 
carries  into  Parliament  the  banner  of  the  Church. 

It  was  natural  that  the  heir  of  the  Cecils  should  go  into 
the  House  of  Commons  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
State.  Talent  led  the  youngest  son  in  the  same  direction. 
His  father  was  a  Cabinet  Minister  before  Lord  Hugh  was 
born  in  1869;  but  though  he  is  eight  years  younger  than  Lord 
Cranborne,  and  has  only  been  in  Parliament  since  1895, 
he  is  the  more  distinguished  of  the  two  members.  Amiable 
as  they  are    in   private   life,   each   has   the   sharp,  sententious 


manner  of  the  Cecils  in  public  speech.  LortI  Cranborne'* 
mind,  however,  is  almost  rommonpUcc  in  ii.<i  officialism,  where- 
as nobody  is  original  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  l.ord  Hugh 
has  not  that  fascinating  and  d.ingerous  qualily. 

In  character  and  style  Lord  Hugh  bears  some  rescmbtaaot 
to  the  Lord  KolK-rt  Cecil  of  an  earlier  generation  in  the  HooN 
of  Commons.  He  has  the  same  caustic,  fearless  tongue — a 
tongue  that  docs  not  hesitate  to  flout  friends  ;  he  is  persistent 
and  pugnacious,  awkward  in  manner,  yet  resolute  in  disposition  ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  cause  which  he  has  at  heart  he  may  prove 
reckless  and  defiant,  sacrificing  party  interests  and  ignorinif 
public  opinion.  Even  in  personal  appearance  Lord  Hugh 
reminds  an  older  generation  of  his  father.  The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  was  not  always  stout.  In  his  early  official  days,  with 
stooping  shoulders,  he  was  comparatively  lean..  Lord  Hugh  is 
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tall  and  very  thin  ;  he  has  a  well-shaped  head  (though  not  nearly 
so  large  as  his  father's),  with  a  large  mouth  set  in  a  small  face  and 
with  obtruding  ears.  He  is  never  at  rest,  not  even  when  sitting. 
One  ought  to  close  one's  eyes  while  listening  to  the  champion 
of  the  Church.  His  cold  eyes  are  then  set  inwards,  while  his 
brows  twitch  most  nervously  ;  sometimes  he  clutches  his  almost 
imperceptible,  fair  moustache  ;  at  other  times  his  long  fingers 
are  grasping  and  groping  and  intertwining.  He  ought  to 
practise  oratory  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back. 

Educated,  like  his  brothers,  at  Eton  and  University  College, 
Oxford,  Lord  Hugh  took  his  M.A.  in  the  year  before  he 
became  member  for  Greenwich.  His  father  was  a  graduate  of 
Christ  Church  and  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  Lord  Hugh  has 
.been  a  Fellow  of  Hertford  College  since  1891.  In  the  family 
circle,  where  he  has  been  known  as  "  Linkie,"  there  was  clear 
prevision  of  the  prominent  part  he  was  tp  play  in  Parliament. 
Not  even  his  brothers  and  sisters  could  be  blind  to  his  remark- 
able ability.  At  an  early  age  he  obtained  direct  e.xperience 
of  great  affairs  as  private  secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
who  has  ushered  many  young  men  of  great  families  into  the 
official  world,  but  none  more  promising  than  his  own  son. 

Lord  Hugh  made  his  maiden  speech  on  the  Education  Bill 
of  1896.  It  gave  early  evidence  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  had 
entered  Parliament.  At  the  very  opening  of  his  career  he 
declared  that  public  control  would  be  intolerable  if  it  meant 
the  "  undenominationalising  "  of  the  Voluntary  school.  Only  a 
Cecil  could  venture  on  such  a  word  as  "  undenominationalising." 
Reference  had  been  made  to  undogmatic  Christianity  :  Lord 
Hugh  said  he  wondered  what  kind  of  religion  it  was  that  did 
not  bear  strictly  upon  dogma.  Gibes  gave  salt  to  even  his 
earhest  speech.  "  I  observe,"  he  said,  "  that  honourable 
members  opposite  have  a  great  respect  for  every  Noncon- 
formist except  the  minority  of  Nonconformists  who  do  not 
agree  with  them."  There  was  a  sneer,  worthy  of  an  elder 
Cecil,  at  Board  schools.  In  Board  schools,  he  observed,  there 
was  that  contiguity  which  was  supposed  to  produce  Christian 
charity  as  freely  as  it  might  produce  infectious  disease. 

A  high  tone,  though  marred  by  blemishes  of  taste,  has  run 
through  most  of  Lord  Hugh's  utterances.  Whatever  may  have 
been  thought  of  his  Parliamentary  tactics,  every  one  recognises 
his  religious  sincerity.  In  his  maiden  speech  he  struck  a  note 
which  is  unfamiliar  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Alluding  to 
the  increase  of  the  navy  and  the  signs  of  prosperity  in  the 
Budget  of  that  year,  he  said  members  would  make  a  grave 
mistake  if  they  supposed  that  a  great  fleet  and  a  great  revenue 
were  the  true  source  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  nation. 
They  were  the  splendid  fruits  of  it.  "The  root  was  deep 
planted  in  the  religious  faith  they  held,  and  drew  its  sustenance 
from  their  abiding  fear  of  God."  Few  men  could  venture  on 
such  an  utterance  in  so  secular  an  assembly  without  being 
suspected,  or  without  fearing  the  charge,  of  cant.  From  Mr. 
Gladstone  it  would  have  come  naturally.  In  his  piety  Lord 
Hugh  recalls  the  great  Liberal  leader. 

Success  fell  at  once  to  Lord  Hugh.  As  a  Cecil  he  found 
a  willing  ear,  and  he  kept  it  as  a  clever  debater  with  an 
independent  mind.  He  became  a  mark  for  the  descriptive 
writers,  who  saw  that  a  new  character  had  been  added  to  the 
cast  of  the  Parliamentary  play.  Statesmen  on  both  sides 
paid  their  compliments  to  "the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
Greenwich."  Liberals  were  quite  as  flattering  as  the  leaders 
of  his  own  party.  Mr.  Bryce,  at  a  public  dinner  at  which  the 
Prime  Minister  was  present,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  young  Cecil 
who  had  shown  that  the  characteristics  of  the  race  had  not 
been  obliterated.  Lord  Salisbury  was  touched  by  the  compli- 
ment, but  he  has  never  heard  his  son  speaking  in  the  assembly 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  fame. 

In  every  debate  affecting  Churches  and  schools  the  voice  of 
Lord  Hugh  has  been  expected,  and  the  eye  of  the  Speaker  has 
turned  to  him  when  he  rose.  On  the  Education  vote,  on 
June  24,  1898,  he  struck  a  note  which  he  has  since  frequently 
repeated.  "  I  admit,"  he  said  to  the  Nonconformists,  "  the 
grievances  under  which  you  suffer  in  the  country  districts,  and 
shall  be  most  happy  to  co-operate  with  you  in  securing  reform 
if  you,  in  turn,  will  cooperate  with  Churchmen  in  removing  the 
grievances  which  we  suffer  in  Board  school  districts."  "  What 
grievances  are  these?"  asked  the  amused  Liberals.  "That 
the  children  of  Church  of  England  parents  should  be  obliged 
to  go  to  undenominational  schools  is,"  said  Lord  Hugh,  "just 


as  great  a  grievance  as  that  the  children  of  Nonconformist 
parents  should  be  compelled  to  go  to  Church  schools."  This 
he  said  with  a  ring  of  passion,  while  his  cold  eyes  gleamed 
with  almost  fanatic  zeal.  He  was  challenged  to  give  an  instance 
where  a  Churchman  had  been  compelled  to  become  a  Noncon- 
formist or  to  attend  a  Nonconformist  place  of  worship  as  a 
condition  of  following  the  teaching  profession,  but  he  did  not 
meet  the  challenge. 

Gradually  Lord  Hugh  came  to  be  regarded  with  a  mixture 
of  respect  and  animosity.  On  the  one  hand,  his  character  and 
ability  won  the  approval  of  the  House,  while  his  opinions,  on 
the  other  hand,  kept  him  apart  from  the  average  Unionist  as 
well  as  from  Liberals.  The  restless,  pale  face  with  the  small 
eyes  became  a  familiar  mark.  Although  near  the  Irish  Catholics 
on  religious  education,  his  Cecilism  in  other  matters  exposed 
him  to  the  critical  attentions  of  the  Nationalists.  "  Order  ! 
Cecil  1"  has  been  the  cry  often  raised  by  Mr.  MacNeill  and 
noisy  friends  at  times  of  sharp  dissension.  Lord  Hugh  sent 
one  of  his  shafts  at  Mr.  MacNeill.  "The  honourable  member," 
he  said,  "seems  to  know  a  great  many  things— mostly  wrong." 
This  gibe  did  not  lessen  the  attentions  of  the  member  for 
Donegal,  but  Lord  Hugh  has  never  shown  timidity.  Although 
nervous  in  manner,  he  braves  even  the  colleagues  of  his  father, 
of  his  brother,  his  cousins,  and  his  brother-in-law.  He  has 
exchanged  sharp  words  with  several  Ministers,  and  notably 
with  Sir  John  Gorst,  till  the  Vice-President  became  a  convert 
to  his  views.  In  his  earlier  years  he  associated  a  good  deal 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  frequently  walked  homewards 
with  him  ;  but  this  cousinly  companionship  has  apparently 
slackened.  Lord  Hugh  has  followers  of  his  own  now.  Earl 
Percy  is  his  lieutenant,  and  one  or  two  other  young  men  hover 
near  his  standard.  Probably  he  spends  much  more  time  with 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  than  with  the  Leader  of  the  House. 

"  Religious  questions,  after  all,"  said  Lord  Hugh  in  a  debate 
on  the  legislative  power  of  the  bishops  three  years  ago,  "  lie 
more  at  the  root  of  human  action  than  any  other  questions." 
It  is  in  this  conviction — a  conviction  not  shared  by  the  average 
politician — that  the  noble  lord  shapes  his  Parliamentary  con- 
duct. The  presence  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  he 
defended,  not  because  it  was  a  privilege  of  the  Church,  but 
because  it  was  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community ;  and 
he  maintained  that,  if  it  was  felt  to  be  a  grievance  by  Noncon- 
formists, the  grievance  should  be  met  by  the  conferring  of  life- 
peerages  on  men  who  represented  other  great  denominations. 
He  was  good  enough  to  say  that  he  would  very  gladly  see  men 
like  the  late  Dr.  Dale  added  to  the  House  of  Lords.  His  views, 
however,  were  dismissed  as  a  side  issue. 

"A  moderate  High  Churchman"  has  been  Lord  Hugh's  de- 
scription of  himself  When  in  London  the  church  he  prefers  to 
attend  is  St.  Paul's'.  The  service  at  the  Cathedral  seems  to  him 
to  be  what  a  service  ought  to  be.  At  Hatfield  he  sits  with  the  rest 
of  the  family,  concealed  from  the  congregation,  behind  a  grille. 
He  told  the  House  of  Cominons  in  a  debate  on  Ritualism  in 
1899  that  he  was  not  an  extreme  Ritualist,  and  that  he  did  not 
attend  any  church  which  could  be  described  as  Ritualistic.  At 
the  same  time,  he  insisted  that  the  school  of  thought  which 
is,  beyond  comparison,  most  dangerous  and  injurious  to  the 
Church  of  England  is  the  extreine  anti-Ritualist  school.  In 
one  of  those  debates  Lord  Hugh  tried  fervently  to  excite 
members  to  a  high  sense  of  their  duty  as  "  the  appointed 
guardians  of  the  Church."  They  kept,  he  declared,  the  gates 
of  God's  vineyard.  It  was  after  his  speech  on  this  occasion 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt  said :  "  I  always  listen  to  the  noble 
lord  with  pleasure,  though  I  differ  from  every  opinion  which  he 
expresses." 

By  low  tactics,  contrasted  with  high  ethics.  Lord  Hugh 
risked  his  Parliamentary  reputation  early  in  the  present  session. 
The  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  excites  his  deadliest  animosity. 
Perhaps  he  would  rather  lose  Ireland  than  pass  this  measure  I 
In  the  session  of  1901  he  declared  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  weie  trying  to  tear  down  what  angels  had  built  up  ;  and 
last  February,  in  the  debate  on  a  similar  schetne,  he  alluded 
with  quivering  eloquence  to  the  spiritual  and  transcendental 
side  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  If  it  were  not  for  this  side, 
he  said,  the  whole  doctrine  that  the  honour  of  a  woman  is 
dearer  than  her  life,  dearer  than  the  lives  of  other  people, 
would'  be  lost.  Here  is  a  passage  indicating  the  height  to 
which   he   rose  :    "  Long   ago   our   Saxon   ancestors   gathered 
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round  the  evening  fire  and  made  the  famous  comparison 
between  the  life  of  man  and  the  bird  that  passed  for  a  few  brief 
moments  within  the  walls  and  went  forth  into  the  darkness 
again.  They  learned  something,'  of  death  and  somtthin^  of 
another  mystery  not  less  momentous  than  death— the  mystery 
of  marriage.  They  learned,  they  listened,  and  obeyed,  and 
their  career  was  one  of  unbroken  happiness,  and  Christians 
enjoyed  the  whole  fulness  of  the  earth."  The  effect  of  this 
lofty  appeal  from  the  bachelor  member  for  (ireenwich  was 
marred  by  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Huyh  and  his  friends  when 
the  debate  was  ended.  To  prevent  the  Hill  making  progress 
they  loitered  in  the  division  lobby.  "  .Shanie,  Cecil!"  cried 
some  one  when  Lord  Hugh  emerged  from  the  lobby.  He  was 
very  angry  on  hearing  such  a  taunt,  but  both  the  Speaker  and 
Mr.  Balfour  rebuked  those  who  had  loitered. 

Lord  Hugh's  position  has  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock  given  to  it  by  the  tactics  which  he  or  his  friends  then 
adopted,  but  as  he  is  personally  esteemed,  and  as  every  one  is 
impressed  by  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  impulses,  he  holds 
the  ear  of  the  House.  Moreover,  cleverness  at  St.  Stephen's 
covers  a  multitude  of  indiscretions.  The  eloquence  of  the 
noble  lord's  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Education 
Bill  drew  cheers  even  from  those  who  disagreed  with  most  of  his 
arguments.  He  spoke  with  intense  feeling.  Coming  in  from  the 
Library  and  whispering  to  the  Speaker,  he  went  to  his  place, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  he  was  called  on  by  Mr.  Gully. 
Evidently  he  had  wound  himself  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  sentiment. 
His  speech  was  adorned  with  some  emotional  passages  which 
culminated  in  a  most  unusual  peroration.  "  I  appeal,"  he 
said,  "to  the  class  who  possess  the  morality  of  Christianity, 
though  they  are  unable  to  accept  its  theological  basis.  They 
erect  in  the  mansions  of  the  heart  a  splendid  throne,  on  which 


they  place  objecix  reverend  and  beautiful.  There  they  keep 
the  sceptre  of  rightcousncit  and  the  «word  of  justice  and  mercy. 
There  is  the  orb  that  ipealcs  trf  life  and  power,  and  there  i*  the 
throne  that  teaches  the  supreme  moral  t("vcmance  of  the 
world,  and  that  room  ii  decorated  by  all  that  it  most  beautiful 
in  art  and  literature,  it  is  gemmed  by  all  the  jewel*  of 
imagination  and  knowledge.  That  noble  character,  with  all  it* 
beauty,  its  glorious  regalia,  its  circlet  of  precious  stones,  is  still 
an  empty  room." 

As  a  speaker  the  member  for  Greenwich  is  fluent  and 
picturesque  ;  but  he  is  not  an  orator.  It  is  his  matter,  not 
his  manner,  which  impresses.  His  gestures  are  ungainly,  and 
the  ceaseless,  convulsive  motion  of  the  fingers  irritates  the 
observer.  There  is,  however,  nothing  conventional,  far  let* 
stilted,  in  his  phrases.  They  come  from  a  full  mind  and  a  clear 
purpose.  Reference  to  English  literature,  unless  seasoned  by 
age,  is  unfashionable  in  Parliament.  .Members,  .-ua  rule,  quote 
nothing,  except  Blue  Books,  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
eighteenth  century.  Lord  Hugh  has  been  bold  enough  to 
quote  Mr.  Wells's  "Anticipations."  He  uses  scarcely  any 
more  notes  than  his  father  requires,  even  his  perorations  being 
delivered  rapidly  without  any  aid  to  memory. 

Clever  young  men  in  Parliament  are  suspected  of  ambition. 
A  personal  motive  is  discovered  sometimes  in  their  speeches. 
Lord  Hugh,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  no  selfish 
interests  as  a  politician.  His  overmastering  ambition  is  to 
promote  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  that  he 
might  sacrifice  party  and  Government.  With  pious  humility 
he  has  helped  a  friend  in  an  East  End  church,  serving  as  a  sort 
of  pew-opener.  His  zeal  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  still 
more  conspicuous,  and  the  Church  of  England  may  be  proud 
of  her  son.  .\lexander  .Mackintosh. 


Tit^for^Tat 


BY  HARRY  LINDSAY 


IT  ALT!  " 


The  word  was  accompanied  with  the  crack  of  a  pistol, 
and  the  ne.xt  moment  John  Templeton  found  himself  surrounded 
by  half  a  dozen  men,  who  menaced  him  from  before  and 
behind. 

It  was  the  lonely  mountain  road  that  runs  across  the  Coity 
from  Rockingstone  to  Cwm,  and  John,  who  knew  every  foot  of 
the  way  as  well  as  he  knew  the  Broad  Street,  knew  also  that 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  any  chance  wayfarer  coming  to  his 
rescue,  for,  at  that  time  of  night,  very  few  Rockingstonians  ever 
ventured  that  way.  The  spot  was  also  so  far  removed  from  the 
town  that  it  was  altogether  unprobable  that  the  crack  of  the 
pistol  could  have  been  heard  there,  and,  even  if  it  had,  old 
Bobby  Morgan  would  not  have  stirred  a  foot  from  his  corner  to 
see  what  had  happened. 

The  night  was  pitch  dark— so  dark  tkit  John  could  not  see 
the  faces  of  the  highwaymen  who  had  assailed  him,  though  they 
pressed  him  on  every  side.  He  was  fairly  caught,  like  a  rat  in 
a,  trap.  He  began  to  feel  uneasy.  In  the  hands  of  such 
desperate  characters  his  very  life  was  in  danger. 

"  March  !  " 

Like  the  crack  of  the  pistol  the  order  reached  John's  ear, 
and  then  he  found  himself  hurried  along  at  double-quick  step, 
his  captors  making  a  circle  round  him  and  keeping  pace  with 
him  the  while. 

Where  were  they  taking  him,  and  what  was  their  object? 
If  it  were  robbery,  why  did  they  not  attempt  it  there  and  at  once? 
If  it  were  murder,  surely  no  place  was  so  fearsome  and  lonesome 
as  the  place  they  were  then  in  ?  But,  perhaps,  simple  murder 
was  not  enough  for  these  blood-thirsty  villains,  and  they  were 
bent  on  conducting  him  to  a  place  of  torture.  John's  blood 
grew  cold  at  the  bare  thought  that  rose  to  his  mind,  and  his 
imagination  ran  riot  in  picturing  all  the  horrors  in  store  for 
him. 

Over  and  over  again  had  John  declared  to  Benjamin  Henry 


that  he  was  fearful  of  nothing.  He  had  laughed  scores  of 
times  at  the  credulity  of  those  who  hesitated  to  cross  the 
Coity  after  dark.  "What  was  there  to  fear? "he  had  said. 
"There  were  no  robbers  or  cut-throats  in  Rockingstone,  and 
the  people  were  law-abiding.  Why,  the  veriest  child  would  be 
as  safe  crossing  the  Coity  in  the  blackest  midnight  as  in  crossing 
its  own  kitchen."  True,  terrible  stoiies  were  told  in  Rocking- 
stone of  people  being  waylaid  by  footpads  in  crossing  the 
mountain  and  returning  into  the  town  stripped  of  all  they  had, 
and  with  marks  of  violence  upon  them  ;  and,  on  account  of 
these,  the  mountain  had  got  into  ill  repute.  But  these  stories 
were  such  "old  chestnuts,"  as  John  laughingly  called  them, 
that  he  doubted  them  entirely.  He  had  made  enquiries,  diligent 
and  searching  enquiries,  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  trace 
one  of  them  to  the  foundation  of  an  atom  of  fact.  His  opinion, 
after  much  thought,  was  that  in  the  dim  and  distant  past  history 
of  Rockingstone  one  or  two  such  cases  as  told  had  indeed  pro- 
bably taken  place,  and  that  these  actual  occurrences  had  done 
duty  for  all  the  stories  told  afterwards,  being  amplified  and 
particularised  to  suit  the  occasion.  "  A  good  story,"  was  John's 
final  suming-up  of  the  whole  of  his  investigations,  "  will  do  duty 
a  thousand  times  over,  and,"  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
"  will  never  lose  anything  in  the  telling." 

But  John's  dogmatism  was  altering  now,  and  his  opinion 
changing.  He  was  beginning  to  realise  that  everything  could 
not  be  explained  away  by  mathematical  deduction,  and  that 
some  curious  and  uncxplainable  things  did  actually  and 
veritably  take  place  in  this  world,  in  spite  of  all  the  facts  against 
them.  His  philosophy  had  been  at  fault,  and  had  led  him  into 
doginatising  without  perfect  knowledge.  Nothing  to  fear 
crossing  old  Coity  at  dark  ?  .An  hour  ago  he  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  and  scorned  those  who  uttered  it ;  but  he  did 
not  laugh  now,  with  two  ruffians  before  and  behind  him,  and  two 
on  either  side  of  him,  marching  him  on  he  knew  not  where.  He 
was  reduced  to  the  miserable  plight  of  the  agnostic  who  say*. 
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"  I   do    not    know — I    cannot    explain  ;    but    I    will    not   deny 
anything." 

He  began  to  reflect.  Twelve  months  before  there  had  been 
a  great  strike  of  miners  in  the  valley—  a  cruel  and  bitter  strike 
which  had  brought  poverty  and  starvation  into  hundreds  of 
homes  in  Rockingstone,  and  which  had  made  John's  heart  bleed 
for  the  little  ones. 

That  strike  had  reduced  John  Templeton  to  beggary 
also. 

The  miners  were  not  the  improvident  set  the  newspapers 
called  them,  and  for  several  weeks  they  held  out  bravely,  so 
that  no  stranger  visiting  Rockingstone  could  have  told  by  their 
appearances  that  they  were  passing  through  deep  waters.  But 
miners'  wages  are  never  very  much  at  the  best,  and  their  little 
savings  soon  became  exhausted.  For  a  time  the  shopkeepers 
gave  "trust."  But  not  for  long.  Hardly  one  of  them  had 
sufficient  capital  at  his  back  to  enable  him  to  go  on  feeding  the 
strikers  for  months  together  without  receiving  a  cent  in  return, 
and  things  came  to  a  desperate  pass.  Every  day  John  went 
to  school  and  saw  the  white  faces  of  his  scholars  growing 
whiter  still  and  more  pinched  looking.  It  made  his  heart  bleed  ; 
but  what  could  he  do  ?  There  were  three  hundred  of  them  in 
school,  and  every  child  as  needy  as  the  other.  Had  he  been  a 
rich  man,  he  would  have  gathered  them  all  round  his  own  table 
and  provided  for  them,  but  that  was  altogether  out  of  the 
question  in  his  position  of  life.  Still,  he  could  not  allow  things 
to  go  on  day  after  day  as  they  were  doing  without  attempting 
something.  The  children  were  wasting  away  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  felt  deeply  that  something  would  have  to  be  done,  and 
done  speedily.  So  he  began  by  picking  out  a  few  of  the  little 
starvelings  from  the  lower  classes  and  sending  them  home  to 
Margaret  for  a  meal.  "  Give  this  note  to  Mrs.  Templeton,"  he 
said  to  the  messenger  he  sent  along  with  the  children,  "  and 
tell  her  to  give  the  children  of  her  best.  ...  If  she  has  got 
anything  good  in  for  dinner  to-day,  tell  her  to  let  the  children 
have  it.  One  dinner  less  in  a  week  won't  do  us  much 
harm,  .  .  .  and  I  really  and  truly  think  it  is  well  to  go  fasting 
occasionally." 

But  that  was  not  the  only  day  on  which  the  Templetons 
fasted  so  that  the  little  ones  might  be  fed.  It  soon  eked  out 
that  the  schoolmaster  and  his  family  were  living  on  the 
"  shortest  commons "  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  able 
to  assist  the  miners'  children.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  many  were  the  comments.  Some  of  the  roughest  men 
heard  it  in  stolid  silence  and  amazement,  but  it  was  evident 
that,  though  they  said  nothing,  they  thought  much.  Old  Billy 
Lewis,  a  noted  character  and  a  "  bad  old  wretch,"  ground  his 
teeth  when  he  heard  it  ;  but  it  was  not  with  vengeance  :  it  was 
only  Billy's  way  of  trying  to  force  back  the  tears  that  had 
started  to  his  eyes,  while  Ned  Nelmes,  fireman  of  the  Big  Pit, 
dug  the  irons  of  his  heels  into  the  ground  and  stalked  away 
speechless. 

Then  another  development  came. 

"It  nearly  kills  me,"  John  said  to  Margaret,  "to  see  so 
many  go  hungry  all  day  long." 

"  Well,  we  are  doing  what  we  can,  dear,"  said  Margaret, 
looking  up. 

John  was  silent.  There  was  a  big  thought  in  his  heart,  but 
he  was  half-fearful  of  mentioning  it. 

"Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  we  can  do  more?"  gently 
asked  Margaret,  for  she  had  not  been  married  to  John  for 
well-nigh  twenty  years  without  knowing  him  through  and 
through,  without  knowing  his  every  mood  and  every  changeful 
expression  of  his  face,  and  she  knew  now  that  he  was  only 
trying  to  broach  some  new  scheme  which  had  occurred  to  him 
for  the  children's  sake. 

"There  is  one  way,"  said  John  tentatively. 

"Yes?" 

"  One  way,  .   .  .  and  only  one." 

He  paused  and  looked  into  Margaret's  face.  His  own  face 
was  flushed,  and  there  was  a  mist  in  his  eyes. 

"  Just  think,  Margaret,  if  it  were  our  Emmie  and  Jack  that 
were  starving  ! " 

Margaret  clasped  her  hands  in  agony  at  the  thought. 
Somehow,  too,  John's  manner  impressed  her  greatly. 

"And  these  children  are  as  dear  to  their  fathers  and 
mothers  as  ours  are  to  us." 

"Yes — oh  yes.  .   .  .  But  what  can  we  do  more,  John  ?" 


John  waited  a  moment  longer  before  answering,  and  then 
he  said  slowly  : 

"There  is  the  money  in  the  Post  Office " 

"  John  !     It  is  all  our  savings  of  years  and  years  !" 

John  nodded  his  head  ruefully. 

"  You  can  never  mean  it,  John  I " 

John  did  mean  it.  He  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  little 
famishing  ones. 

"  If  that  w^ere  to  go,  John " 

'■  We  could  put  it  back  again  bit  by  bit  when  times  got 
better." 

"  We  should  never  be  able  to  put  it  back  again." 

"  Well,  we  are  not  wanting  it.  We  have  everything  we 
need." 

"  But  we  may  want  it." 

"Yes,  that  is  true  enough,"  said  John,  crestfallen,  and  went 
off  to  school  again.  His  idea  had  been  that,  by  drawing  a 
little  from  his  savings,  he  might  be  able  to  give  the  children, 
every  one  of  them,  a  good,  substantial  breakfast  every  morning 
in  the  schoolroom  before  beginning  the  work  of  the  day.  But 
that  generous  impulse  was  now  stayed  by  Margaret's  words, 
and  John  entered  into  school  again  with  a  heavy  heart. 

During  the  afternoon,  however,  Margaret  came  down  to  the 
school  door  and  asked  to  see  her  husband. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  it  all  over,  John,"  she  said,  when 
he  had  led  her  into  an  empty  class-room,  "  and  I  am 
agreeable." 

"  I  knew  you  would  be,"  said  John  warmly — "  I  knew  you 
would  be  when  you  had  time  to  think  about  it." 

"Yes.  It  came  upon  me  as  a  great  surprise  at  first  ;  but  we 
would  be  less  than  human  if  we  allowed  the  children  to  want 
for  bread  while  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  help  them.  .  .  .  Do 
as  you  say,  John — to  the  full  extent  of  every  penny  we  have  got, 
if  needs  be  ; "  and,  after  John  had  kissed  her,  Margaret  went 
back  home  again,  her  heart  swelling  with  an  unwonted  joy,  and 
glad,  glistening  tears  raining  from  her  eyes. 

And  to  the  extent  of  every  penny  John  did  draw  on  his 
savings— drew  on  them  till  all  was  gone  and  the  well  run  dry. 
Then,  happily,  the  strike  came  to  an  end,  and  the  men  went 
back  to  the  mines. 

But  the  story  of  John  Templeton's  humanity  got  abroad. 
Of  course  the  postmistress  had  told  nothing,  though  she  looked 
a  great  deal  when  people  questioned  her.  It  was  not  her 
business  to  tell  the  secrets  of  her  charge,  and  she  was  not  going 
to  say  yea  or  nay  to  anything  asked  of  her  ;  but  she  opined  that 
the  schoolmaster  would  not  need  to  make  so  many  calls  upon 
her  in  the  future  as  he  had  been  doing  of  late. 

That  was  enough  for  Rockingstonians,  and  confirmation  of 
every  suspicion. 

"  The  man  is  a  hero,"  said  some. 

"  His  heart  is  in  the  right  place,"  said  others. 

"There  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  would  have  done  it." 

"  No  other  man  living  would  have  done  it." 

"  We  must  repay  him,"  urged  some. 

"  He  would  never  accept  it,"  answered  others. 

"  But  we  owe  it  to  him  as  a  debt." 

"  Which  he  would  never  acknowledge,"  nearly  all  agreed. 

"  Then  we  must  make  him,"  said  the  determined  few. 

"  To  suggest  it  would  be  to  insult  him." 

And,  for  the  time  being,  the  scheme  fell  through— at  least, 
it  fell  through  so  far  as  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were 
concerned.  But  there  were  a  few  of  the  miners  of  the  Big  Pit, 
and,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  roughest  of  them,  who  felt  that 
such  sacrifice  as  the  schoolmaster  had  quietly  been  making  for 
the  children  all  through  the  strike  should  not  go  unrequited, 
and  they  put  their  heads  together  to  devise  what  should  be 
done. 

Of  all  this,  of  course,  John  Templeton  knew  nothing.  But, 
as  he  marched  in  silence  along  that  mountain  road  with 
these  desperate  men  on  every  side  of  him,  his  mind  strangely 
went  back  to  the  great  strike  and  to  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  it. 

Suddenly  the  same  voice  which  had  called  upon  him  to  halt 
again  gave  the  same  imperious  command. 

John's  dreaming  ended.  The  voice  had  recalled  him  to 
himself  again. 

"  Robbers  and  cut-throats,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? " 
he  cried. 
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"  Blindfold  the  prisoner  !  "  was  the  only  answer  vourhnafed 
him. 

John  set  himself  in  a  threatening  attitude. 
"  You  arc  eight  to  one,"  he  cried,  "  but   I  will  not  submit 
easily  to  such  indignity.     The  first  man  who  lays  a  hand  on 
me  feels  the  weight  of  my  fist  I  " 

"  Blindfold  the  prisoner!"  sternly  repeated  the  leader, 
and,  in  a  twinkling,  John  found  his  arms  pinioned  from  Iwhind 
and  something  soft  being  bound  over  his  eyes. 

He  was  no  match  for  these  men,  struggle  as  he  would.  He 
felt  as  a  child  in  their  hands.  In  a  very  brief  space  of  time  he 
was  exhausted  and  overmastered,  and  obliged  to  consent  to 
the  leading  of  those  who  had  bound  him. 

They  led  him  into  a  house.  Though  he  could  not  sec,  he 
knew  that  he  had  entered  a  house  by  several  tokens  ;  but  where, 
on  that  mountain  road,  the  house  was  he  had  no  idea.  Then 
he  remembered  that  he  had  walked  far  with  the  men  while  he 
had  been  dreaming,  and  that  he  was  probably  miles  from 
home. 

A  moment  more,  and  he  realised  that  he  had  been  placed  to 
stand  at  the  end  of  a  table,  and  that  the  men  were  settling 
themselves  in  chairs  round  it.  Then  the  dread  sound  of  the 
door  being  shut  and  locked  fell  upon  John's  ears,  and  his  heart 
failed  him.     Anything  might  happen  now. 

One  of  the  men  began  to  speak— the  same  apparently,  by 
the  voice,  who  had  commanded  him  to  halt  on  the  road. 

"  Is  this  the  man  ?"  he  asked  ;  and  all  the  others  answered 
"  Yes." 

"  He  looks  like  it ;  a  pretty  fine  fellow,  to  be  sure,  to  have 
carried  on  as  he  has  done." 

"A  pretty  fine  fellow  indeed  !"  answered  the  men. 
"  What  have  I  done  ? "  John  asked  in  consternation. 
"  Done  1 "  echoed  several  of  the  men,  and  laughed  loudly. 
"  Is  your  name  Templeton  ? "  demanded  the  leader, 
"his." 

"  John  Templeton  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"John  Templeton,  schoolmaster  of  Rockingstone  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  we  have  made  no  mistake,"  said  the  leader  to  his 
men. 

"  No  ;  we  have  got  the  right  man  this  time.'' 
John  listened  in  wonder. 

"  Attend,  Templeton  !  "  cried  the  leader.      "  There  was  a 
miners'  strike  in  Rockingstone  twelve  months  ago?" 
"  Yes— what  of  that  ? " 

"What  of  that  !  Hear  him,  my  men  !  The  man  is  without 
shame." 

"Altogether  without  shame,"  echoed  the  others. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss "  John  was  beginning,  when  the  leader 

interrupted  him  impatiently. 

"  Is  it  true,  sir,  that  you  took  it  upon  yourself  to  pauperise 
the  children  of  the  school  during  that  strike .' " 

"  If  you  call  it  pauperising  to  feed  hungry " 

"  What  do  you  call  it  ? "  snapped  the  leader; 
"  Nothing  but  charity." 
"Charity  1     What  is  that  but  pauperising?" 
"  I  used  the  word  in  no  offensive  sense,"  John  explained. 
"  Oh  yes,  we  know — we  know  your  set  altogether.     But  we 
are  not  going  to  argue  about  words  naw.     What  have  you  got 
to  say  for  yourself  in  acting  as  you  did  ? " 

John  bit  his  lips  white  with  passion. 
^       "  Say  for  myself !     Nothing — absolutely  nothing,  least  of  .ill 
to  scoundrels  like  you.     Though,"  he  added,  "  I  would  do  the 
same  thing  over  again  if  need  were." 
"  Oh  !  you  would  ? " 

"Yes,  would  I,  and  over  and  over  again,  if  necessary." 
"  And  so  you  have  nothing  to  say  in  justification  of  your 
conduct  ? " 
"  Nothing." 

"Then,"  said  the  leader,  "the  court  may  proceed  to  pass  its 
sentence." 

"  Court  !  "  sneered  John.     "  A  set  of  cut-throats." 
"  He  seems  to  think  it  a  light  thing  that  he  should  have 
pauperised  the  Rockingstone  children  !  "  said  one. 
"  Yes  ;  but  we  feel  it  keenly." 
"  Nothing  more  keenly." 
"  .'\nd  we  cannot  forgive  it." 


"  It  would  he  dcKrading  to  our  nwnhood  lo  forxive  H.' 

"  Then  -ihali  I  |>4i»"i  nentcnce  ?  " 

"  I'ais  the  sentence— past  the  •cnlencc,'*  *n*werMl  lh« 
others. 

Hut  such  an  absurd  scntrncc  John  had  never  heard  of  nuuidc 
the  fairy  books  His  doom  was  that  three  wcitthty  bags  should  be 
strap|K-d  (in  to  his  shoulders,  and  that  he  should  l)e  coinficlled 
to  bear  them  all  the  way  to  Kockinxslonc.  He  heard  the 
sentence  of  the  court  with  amazement  and  with  silent  lnu|{hter, 
and  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  lyin|{  on  nf  the  baK*. 
Then  he  was  led  out  on  to  the  road  aKain,  and,  after  bcinjf  co»»- 
ducted  along  a  portion  of  the  way,  the  bandage  waa  removed 
from  his  eyes  and  he  was  told  to  march. 

It  was  late  when  he  got  home,  wearied  out  by  reason  of  the 
burdens  which  he  had  Inicn  compelled  to  Ijcar.  Margaret  met 
him  with  consternation,  but,  in  a  moment,  she  had  severed  the 
ropes  that  bound  his  arms,  and  had  relieved  him  from  the 
weighty  bags,  while  John  told  his  stranye  story  in  hurried 
words. 

"  The  brutes  '. "  cried  Margaret  indignantly^  "  They  ought 
to  be  caught  and  punished.  .  .  .  And  whatever  have  they  put 
into  these  bags  ? " 

"  Stones,"  said  John  wearily. 
Margaret  was  untying  one  of  the  b.igs. 
"  No  ;  it  is  money,  John  ! "  she  cried  out  in  alarm. 
"  Money  ! " 

"  Gold  I  "  screamed  Margaret,  pouring  it  out  on  the  table. 
They  both  looked  at  each  other  in  awe  and  trembling. 
"What  does  it  mean?"  wondered  Margaret.     "And  see, 
here  is  a  note  ! " 

"  What  does  it  say  ? "  asked  John. 
Margaret  read  it  aloud  : 

"  To  replace  money  drawn  from  the  liank  and  expended  in 
feeding  the  Rockingstone  miners  children  during  the  great  strike 
of  last  year!' 

"  Who  told  them  we  drew  money  from  the  bank  ? " 
demanded  John,  angrily  ;  but  Margaret  was  counting  the 
money. 

"  The  exact  amount  I  "  she  cried  at  last. 
John's  lower  jaw  fell.     "  Some  one  has  been  prying  into  our 
business,"  he  said  severely,  his  face  white  with  anger. 

Margaret  opened  the  second  bag.  It  was  full  of  silver,  and 
there  was  a  note  in  the  mouth  of  the  bag  which  ran  :  "  Interest 
for  money  expended." 

"Interest;"  shouted  Jottn.  "That  is  double  compound 
interest  a  hundred  times  over  !  " 

Margaret  turned  to  the  third  bag.  It  was  crammed  to  its 
utmost  limit  with  silver  and  copper  coins  of  every  description, 
and  on  a  slip  of  paper  these  words  were  written  :  "  The  chitdreiis 
tribute." 

For  a  moment  or  two  John  and  Margaret  stood  looking  at 
each  other  in  speechless  amazement.  Light  was  beginning  to 
break  on  both  of  them.  John's  face  grew  red  and  hot-looking, 
and  a  rush  of  glistening  tears  filled  Margaret's  eyes. 

"  It  is  the  dear  Rockingstone  people,"  she  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  John's  arm.  "  It  is  their  way  of  showing  their  gratitude 
for  what  we  did  for  them  during  the  strike.  They  have  collected 
this  money  secretly." 

"  But  those  highwaymen— those  robbers— those  cut- 
throats !  " 

"  It  was  just  a  ruse  they  played  on  you,  John." 
"  But  why  ? — why  ?    Why  didn't  they  come  to  us  openly  with 
this  money,  if  they  wished  to  give  it  us  ?" 

"  Would  you  have  accepted  it  if  they  had  ?  " 
"  Not  a  cent  of  it — not  a  farthing." 

"  Of  course  you  would  not,  and  they  knew  it.  But  now  you 
cannot  help  yourself.  They  have  done  it  in  this  way  so  that 
you  should  not  be  able  to  refuse  their  kindness." 

John  sank  into  a  chair  aghast.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  there 
in  silence,  gazing  amazedly  at  the  great  piles  of  money  on  the 
table  while  Margaret  counted  them  out. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  length,  "  they  might  at  least  have  gi*xn 
me  a  chance  to  thank  them.  .  .  .  But  I  will  be  even  with 
them  yet." 

And  so  he  was,  for  when  the  Free  Press  came  out  on  the 
following  Friday,  it  contained  this  advertisement : 

"To  the  Coity  Mountain  Highwaymen,  Robbers,  and  Cut- 
throats.—God  bless  you,  and  thank  you  !— John  Templeton. 
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INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 

July  6. —  The  Giving  of  Mamia  (Exod.  xvi.  1-15) 

"  The  Lord  shall  give  you  "  (v.  8).  One  sharp  winter  day 
a  poor  woman  stood  at  the  window  of  a  liing's  conservatory 
looking  at  a  cluster  of  grapes  which  she  longed  to  have  for  her 
sick  child.  She  went  home  to  her  spinning-wheel,  earned  half 
a  crown,  and  offered  it  to  the  gardener  for  the  grapes.  He 
waved  his  hand,  and  ordered  her  away.  She  returned  to  her 
cottage,  sold  the  blanket  from  her  bed,  and  once  more  asked 
the  gardener  to  sell  her  the  grapes,  offering  him  five  shillings. 
He  spoke  furiously  to  her,  and  was  turning  her  out,  when  the 
princess  came  in  and  asked  what  was  wrong.  When  the  story 
was  told,  she  said  :  "  My  dear  woman,  you  have  made  a  mistake. 
My  father  is  not  a  merchant,  but  a  king  ;  his  business  is  not  to 
sell,  but  to  gi7ie."  So  saying,  she  plucked  the  cluster  from  the 
vine  and  dropped  it  into  the  woman's  apron. 


July  13. —  The  Ten  Comjitandments- 
(Exod.  .\x.  I -11) 


-Duties  to  God 


"Johnny,"  said  a  man,  winking  slyly  to  a  boy  who  was 
tending  his  father's  store,  "  you  must  give  me  good  measure  ; 
your  master  is  not  in."  Johnny  looked  solemnly  into  the  man's 
face,  and  replied  :  "  My  Master  is  always  in."  Johnny's  Master 
was  the  All-seeing  God.  Let  every  boy  and  girl  remember  the 
motto,  "  My  Master  is  always  in." 


July  20. — The  Ten  Coimnandments  —  Duties  to  Men 
(Exod.  XX.  12-17) 

We  have  it  on  high  authority  that  when  Archbishop  Usher 
was  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  he  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  Samuel 
Rutherford^  of  whose  life  and  holiness  he  had  heard  so  much. 
That  he  might  see  it  in  its  simplicity,  he  assumed  the  guise  of 
a  poor  wayfarer,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  manse,  and  asked 
for  a  night's  shelter.  He  was  welcomed  with  primitive  hos- 
pitality, and  when  at  a  certain  hour  the  master  came  down  to 
evening  prayers,  his  opening  question  to  the  stranger  was, 
"  How  many  commandments  are  there  ? "  "  Eleven,"  was  the 
reply ;  and  every  one  wondered  at  his  ignorance.  Rutherford, 
however,  discovered  who  his  visitor  was,  and  privately  asked 
him  to  preach  for  him  next  day  ;  and  great  was  the  surprise  of 
the  servants  on  the  Sabbath  morning  to  find  their  mysterious 
guest  in  the  pulpit.  They  were  still  inore  confounded  when  he 
gave  out  his  text,  "  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That 
ye  love  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one 
another."  "  This,"  said  he,  "  may  be  reckoned  the  eleventh 
commandment." 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

[July  6. —  The  Father's  Care  (Matt.  vi.  25-34  ;  Ps.  ciii.  13,  14) 

"The  father,"  says  Matthew  Henry,  "  pitieth  his  children 
that  are  weak  in  knowledge,  and  instructs  them  ;  pities  them 
when  they  are  froward,  and  bears  with  them  ;  pities  them 
when  they  are  sick,  and  comforts  them  ;  when  they  are  fallen, 
and  helps  them  up  again  ;  when  they  have  offended,  and  upon 
their  submission,  forgives  them  ;  when  they  are  wronged,  and 
rights  them." 

The  Father's  care  includes  the  wisdom  that  knows  all,  the 
power  that  can  all,  and  the  love  that  does  all.  He  sees  nothing 
that  He  cannot  understand,  He  wills  nothing  that  He  cannot  do. 
The  power  to  help  the  greatest  is  the  power  that  helps  the 
least.  That  God  rules  one  wave  means  that  He  rules  every 
wave  ;  that  He  cares  for  one  flower  includes  care  for  all  flowers  ; 
and  His  care  for  one  man  is  as  great  as  His  care  for  all  men. 


July  13. — Constant  Cotnpanionship  (John  xiv.  15-28  ; 
Matt,  xxviii.  20) 

The  promise  of  Christ  includes  the  companionship  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.  Chrysostom  puts  these  words 
in  Christ's  mouth  :  "  I  said  not  that  I  would  send  you  another 
Comforter,  as  though  I  were  Myself  withdrawing  from  you  for 
ever ;  I  said  not  that  He  remaineth  with  you,  as  though  I 
should  see  you  no  more." 

But  the  very  preciousness  of  the  companionship  should 
make  us  careful  of  its  conditions.  John  Mackintosh,  the 
"Earnest  Student,"  writing  to  his  sister  from  Tubingen,  re- 
marked :  "  There  is  no  life  so  blessed,  as  every  Christian 
knows,  as  that  of  a  daily  communion  with  our  Father  in  Christ. 
None,  alas  !  so  prone  insensibly  to  degenerate  into  form  and 
routine,  when  the  real  eflluence  of  heaven  is  no  more."  Nor 
should  we  forget  the  other  condition  of  Divine  companionship 
to  which  Lynch  refers  :  "  He  who  is  intimate  with  the  best 
of  Friends  will  not  fail  to  be  select  in  his  ordinary  com- 
panionships." 


July  zo.~Means  of  Growth  (Phil.  iii.  12-16  ;  Col.  i.  10-14) 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  past,  but  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
it  ;  it  is  well  to  follow  the  gleam,  but  not  to  be  dazzled  by  it. 
Our  achievements  make  the  flame  burn  too  low,  our  ideals 
make  the  flame  burn  too  high,  without  the  grace  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

Man  should  mount  on  each 
New  height  in  view  ;    the  help  whereby  he  mounts, 
The  ladder-rung  his  foot  has  left,   may  fall, . 
Since  all  things  suffer  change  save  God  of  Truth. 


July  ij.— Worshipping  the  Golden  Gz/y  (Exod.  xxxii.  1-35) 

Let  the  children  be  reminded  of  other  notable  instances  of 
idolatry  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Time  and  again  we  find  the 
Israelites  guilty  of  it  {e.g.  Numb,  xxv.,  Judges  ii.  11)  ;  the  heart 
of  Solomon  was  turned  away(i  Kings  xi.  5);  Jeroboam  made 
two  calves  of  gold  for  Israel  to  worship  (i  Kings  xii.  28)  ;  Ahab 
went  and  served  Baal  and  worshipped  him  (i  Kings  xvi.  31). 
In  the  New  Testament  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  it  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  11),  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  16),  and  at  Ephesus 
occurred  the  great  tumult,  when  the  crowd  kept  crying,  "  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians"  (Acts  xix.  28). 

The  calf  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  outrageous  of  the 
idols  which  have  received  homage.  In  the  Life  of  James 
Chalmers  of  New  Guinea  we  have  a  description  of  one  of  the 
native  deities  of  the  island.  She  "  is  represented  by  a  large 
frame  of  wickerwork ;  her  hat  is  large,  and  is  something  like 
a  penguin  in  shape  ;  and  when  she  is  consulted  in  difficult 
affairs,  she  gives  her  answers  by  shaking  her  head  or  remaining 
still." 


\'ou  stick  a  garden-plot  with  ordered  twigs 

To  show  inside  lie  germs  of  herbs  unborn, 

And  check  the  careless  step  would  spoil  their  birth  ; 

But  when  herbs  wave,  the  guardian  twigs  may  go. 


July  27.— Medical  Missions  (Mzil.  x.  7,  8) 

Dr.  Elmslie,  of  Kashmir,  once  wrote  :  "  If  Florence 
Nightingale,  a  thorough  English  lady— being  all  that  that  term 
implies — left  home  and  friends,  and  went  to  Scutari,  out  of 
philanthropy,  to  nurse  and  doctor  England's  wounded  and 
dying  soldiers,  surely  other  ladies,  who  have  it  in  their  power, 
should  see  no  insuperable  objections  or  difficulties  in  giving  up 
home  and  going  to  India  to  nurse  and  doctor  their  needy  and 
suffering  sisters  for  Christ's  sake." 

Christ's  promise — "  I  am  with  you  alway " — is  as  truly 
fulfilled  in  the  hospital  as  in  the  pulpit.  To  be  a  healer  of 
men's  sufferings  for  Him  is  to  have  the  help  and  presence  of 
His  Spirit.  Over  the  door  of  every  missionary  hospital  might 
be  written — "  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  Me." 
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The  Man  who  found  Treasure  hid  in  a  Field 

Noks  of  Sahkith  /CiYninx  l.iclun  ,„   LhnM  Ire-  SI.  (;o,rgc\   Edinlmmh 

BY   REV.   ALEXANDER   WHYTE.  D.D. 

IT  was  good  stories  like  this  in  His  sermons  (hat  matlc      hidden  in  it,  till   I  re  was  able 
the  common  people  begin   to   hear   Him   so  gladly 


There  was  not  a  carpenter's  shop  nor  a  village  market- 
place in  all  Galilee  where  such  stories  of  treasure-trove 
were  not  continually  told.  Stories  of  the  same  kind  are 
not  altogether  unknown  in  our  own  land.  But  in  the 
East,  and  to  this  day,  such  great  finds  as  this  man  made 
are  not  at  all  uncommon.  In  times  of  commotion  timid 
men  will  hide  their  treasures,  sometimes  in  the  walls, 
sometimes  under  the  floors  of  their  houses,  and  sometimes 
they  will  bury  them  in  their  gardens  and  in  their  fields. 
And  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  owner  will  die,  and 
will  leave  his  secret  treasure  wholly  undisclosed.  And 
then  some  lucky  man  will  come  on  that  buried  treasure 
some  day  in  the  most  unexpected  and  accidental  way, 
like  this  lucky  man.  He  was  ploughing  one  day  in  his 
master's  field  —or  was  he  digging  deep  with  his  spade  and 
his  mattock  ? — when  suddenly  he  reeled  with  joy  at  the 
sight  of  the  glittering  hoard  that  his  ploughshare  had  laid 
bare.  In  one  moment  his  resolve  was  made.  Carefully 
covering  up  the  shining  spot,  before  the  sun  was  set  he 
had  already  sold  all  that  he  possessed,  and  had  made  such 
an  offer  for  the  field  that  it  was  handed  over  to  him  before 
he  slept.  All  the  old  books  of  the  ancient  world  are  full 
of  such  intoxicating  stories  as  this.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  all  those  stories  is  that  which  Tacitus  tells  us 
about  Nero,  how  a  bold  impostor  hoaxed  the  emperor 
about  an  immense  mine,  full  of  all  kinds  of  precious 
treasure,  that  was  to  be  found  in  a  distant  part  of  his 
dominions.  And  Nero  believed  the  wild  tale,  till  he 
became  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  world.  But  'this 
was  no  hoax,  this  true  find  in  that  field  of  (Jalilee.  Our 
Lord  would  seem  to  have  known  the  fortunate  ploughman 
and  to  have  had  his  happy  story  from  his  own  delighted 
lips.  But  the  bare  story  is  all  that  Matthew's  pen  has  here 
preserved  to  us.  We  would  far  rather  have  had  the  whole 
sermon  that  our  Lord  went  on  and  preached  from  that 
fortunate  man's  find,  than  we  would  have  had  all  his 
furrow  full  of  gold  and  silver.  For  the  word  of  our  Lord's 
mouth  is  becoming  more  and  better  to  us  than  thou.sands 
of  gold  and  silver.  But  it  has  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  have  this  man's  story  told  to  us  in  the  shortest 
way,  and  then  to  leave  us  to  find  out  its  heavenly 
likenesses   for  ourselves. 

Well,  the  first  and  foundation  likeness  between  this 
parable  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  this.  Just  as  our 
Lord  is  the  Sower  in  another  parable,  and  just  as  He  is 
the  Planter  of  the  mustard  seed  in  another,  and  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  another,  and  the  Good  Samaritan  in  another, 
so  He  is  the  happy  ploughing  Man  in  this  parable.  And 
as  the  field  was  the  world  in  a  former  parable,  so  is  it  here. 
And  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  says  our  Lord,  is  like  treasure 
hid  in  the  field  of  this  world.  And  the  first  man  who 
found  the  treasure  that  lay  hid  in  the  field  of  this  world 
was  the  Son  of  Man.  All  the  world  knows  that  though  He 
was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  He  became  poor.  All  ihe  world 
knows  how  that,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  He  humbled 
Himself,  and  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  Cross.  All  of 
which,  taken  together,  was  the  price  He  paid  for  this  field, 
and  for  the  treasure  hid  in  this  field.  Our  Lord  bought 
this  world,  so  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  elect  souls  that  lay 


10  !iay  :  "  An  Thou,  Falher, 
hast  given  Thy  .Son  power  over  all  flesh,  thai  He  should 
give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  Thou  hast  given  Him," 
and  till  we  are  able  to  .say  to  Him  in  reply  :  "  I^,  now 
speakcst  'i'hou  plainly,  and  speakcst  no  inrablc." 

Incomparable  Thomas  Gofwlwin— incomparable  to  mc — 
says  that  Paul  will  Ije  the  second  man  in  heaven,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus  Iwing  the  first  man.  And  every  one  here  will 
already  have  thought  of  Paul,  as  soon  as  this  fine  little 
parable  was  read  out  to  him.  For,  if  ever  any  man  could 
be  said  to  have  had  every  letter  of  this  fine  little  parable 
fulfilled  both  in  him  and  by  him,  that  man  was  Paul.  If  ever 
any  man,  after  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  sold  all  that  he  had 
that  he  might  buy  the  field,  that  man  was  the  A|X)stle. 
Which  field,  in  his  case  was  nothing  less  than  Jesus  Christ 
Himself— Jesus  Christ  Himself,  with  His  justifying 
righteousness  held  in  Himself  like  hid  trea.sure.  This  so 
fortunate  ploughman  in  the  parable  sold  his  little  cottage  in 
Capernaum,  with  its  little  garden  full  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  with  all  its  vines  and  fig  trees,  under  which  he  was 
used  to  sit  after  his  hard  day's  work  was  done.  He  was 
determined  to  sell  all  these  dear  pos.sessions  and  delights 
of  his  for  the  sake  of  the  treasure  his  eyes  had  once  got 
sight  of  in  that  enriching  and  entrancing  field.  And  so 
did  Paul.  Paul  also  was  ploughing  at  his  daily  task,  when, 
lo  !  his  horse's  foot  suddenly  sank  out  of  sight  into  such  a 
wealth  of  unsearchable  riches,  that  he  straightway  counted 
all  things  but  loss  in  order  to  buy  that  field.  Ves,  truly, 
if  Jesus  Christ  was  the  first  ploughing  man  of  this  parable, 
then,  surely,  Paul  was  the  second. 

But  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  such  a  rich  and  various 
kingdom  that  there  are  many  other  fields  with  hid  treasure 
in  them  lying  all  around  the  central  field.  And  in  some  of 
those  adjoining  fields  there  is  no  little  treasure  still  lying  hid 
and  waiting  for  the  first  fortunate  ploughman  to  lay  it  open 
and  to  make  it  his  own.  You  are  not  ministers.  But  you 
cannot  fail  to  see  what  a  rich  field,  and  full  of  what  treasure, 
every  evangelical  pulpit  is,  with  its  pastorate  of  the  same 
character  spreading  out  all  around  it.  Only,  here  again, 
that  minister  who  would  possess  himself  of  the  hid  treasure 
of  his  pulpit  and  his  pastorate  must  sell  all  he  has  in  order 
to  buy  up  those  two  gold-filled  fields.  ".\t  his  first  coming 
to  his  little  village,  Ouranius  felt  it  as  disagreeable  to  him 
as  a  prison,  and  every  day  seemed  too  tedious  to  lie  endured 
in  so  retired  a  place.  He  thought  his  parish  was  too  full  of 
poor  and  mean  people  that  were  none  of  them  fit  for  the 
conversation  of  a  gentleman.  This  put  him  upon  a  close 
application  to  his  studies.  He  consequently  kept  much  at 
home,  writ  notes  up)on  Homer  and  Plautus,  and  sometimes 
thought  it  hard  to  be  called  to  pray  by  any  poor  body's 
bedside  when  he  was  just  in  the  midst  of  one  of  Homer's 
battles."  "  Mr.  Kinchin,"  says  George  Whitefield,  "  was 
minister  of  Uummer  in  Hampshire,  and  Ixring  likely  to  be 
chosen  Dean  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  he  desired  mc  to 
take  his  place  and  officiate  for  him  till  that  alTair  should  be 
decided.  By  the  advice  of  friends  I  went,  and  he  came  to 
supply  my  place  in  Oxford.  His  parish  consisting  chiefly 
of  poor  and  illiterate  people,  my  proud  heart  at  first  could 
not  well  brook  it.  I  would  have  given  all  the  world  to  be 
back  in  my  beloved  Oxford.  But  upon  giving  up  myself 
to  prayer,  and  reading  Mr.  Law's  excellent  'Character  of 
Ouranius,'  my  mind  became  reconciled  to  such  convcrsaiion 
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as  the  place  afforded  me.  I  prosecuted  Mr.  Kinchin's  plan, 
and  generally  divided  the  day  into  three  parts  :  eight  hours 
for  study  and  meditation,  eight  hours  for  sleep  and  meals, 
and  eight  hours  for  reading,  prayers,  catechising,  and  visiting 
the  parish.  The  profit  I  reaped  by  these  exercises  was 
unspeakable.  I  soon  began  to  be  as  much  delighted  wiih 
their  artless  conversation  as  I  had  previously  been  with  my 
Oxford  friends,  and  I  frequently  learned  as  much  by  an 
afternoon's  visit  as  in  a  week's  study.  I  remained  at 
Dummer  till  a  letter  came  from  Mr.  John  Wesley  in  which 
were  these  words  :  '  Do  you  ask  what  you  shall  have  in 
Georgia?  Food  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  and  a  house 
to  lay  your  head  in,  such  as  your  Lord  had  not.  And  a 
crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.'  Upon  reading  this, 
my  heart  leaped  within  me,  and  as  it  were  echoed  to  the 
call." 

As  I  was  saying,  a  minister  who  would  dig  up  the  hidden 
treasure  out  of  his  pulpit  and  pastoral  fields  must  sell  all  his 
time  and  all  his  tastes,  all  his  thoughts  day  by  day  and  all 
his  dreams  by  night.  He  must  spend  and  be  spent.  He 
must  be  the  servant  of  all  men.  He  must  become  all 
things  to  all  men.  He  must  not  strive.  He  must  have  no 
mind  of  his  own,  but  the  mind  of  Christ  only.  Both  his 
books  and  his  table  and  his  bed  must  all  go  to  the 
hammer.  But  then,  by  that  time  he  will  begin  to  have  a 
people  about  him  of  whom  he  will  be  able  to  say  :  "  What 
is  my  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  Are  not  even  ye 
in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  His  coming  ?  " 
And  then  that  all-surrendered  minister  will  be  summoned 
forward  at  the  coming  of  his  Lord,  not  any  more  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt,  but  his  Lord  will  say  to  him  on 
that  day  when  He  makes  up  His  jewels:  "That  jewel  is 
yours,"  his  Lord  will  say,  "  for  that  soul  and  that  would 
have  been  lost  to  Me  but  for  your  self-denying  ministry." 
And  then,  on  that  day  the  poorest  parish  in  all  Scotland, 
and  the  meanest  mission-field  in  all  the  world,  will  be  seen 
to  yield  up  treasures  that  will  dazzle  the  eyes  of  men  and 
angels  to  see  them.  Then  they  that  be  wise  in  time  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  and  all  the  time,  that 
minister's  ministry  is  the  all-enriching  field  of  his  under- 
standing and  discerning  people.  A  scholarly,  studious, 
able,  evangelical,  experimental  preacher  every  Sabbath 
day  ;  and  then,  all  the  week  an  assiduous,  unwearied,  ever- 
mindful,  all-loving  pastor, — what  a  field,  and  full  of  what 
treasure  to  his  people,  is  such  a  minister  and  such  a 
ministry  !  What  treasures  of  grace  and  truth  lie  hid  there 
for  the  proper  people —ay,  and  lie  hid,  sometimes,  even 
from  his  very  best  people  !  For  how  can  any  one  know,  or 
even  guess  at,  what  God  has  done  so  as  to  enrich  them 
and  their  children  in  His  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of  their 
minister's  whole  life  and  experience  ?  Ten  thousand 
personal  and  ministerial  providences  and  experiences  have 
all  befallen  him  for  their  sake,  as,  also,  his  ever  sleepless 
labours  for  their  intelligence  and  edification,  the  half  of 
which  could  not  be  told,  and  would  neither  be  believed  nor 
understood  even  were  it  to  be  told.  Only,  sometimes  you 
will  hear  of  one  man  in  a  thousand,  sometimes  you  will 
meet  with  one  rare  and  remarkable  man  who  has  sold  not 
a  little,  if  not  all,  in  order  to  become  possessed  of  that 
minister  and  his  ministry.  The  multitude  in  every  congre- 
gation stumble  about  lucklessly  and  unprofitably,  even  among 
the  richest  of  fields.  But  here  and  there,  and  now  and 
then,  another  manner  of  man  will  sometimes  be  met  with. 
One  happy  man  in  a  thousand  runs  his  ploughshare  down 
into  the  treasure-trove  of  that  pulpit,  and  then  takes  action 


accordingly.  An  old  office-bearer  of  this  very  congregation 
told  me,  long  ago,  how  he  had  lately  summoned  a  con- 
ference of  his  whole  household  in  order  to  make  a  great 
family  choice  and  decision.  He  put  it  to  his  wife,  and  to 
his  sons,  and  to  his  daughters,  whether  he  would  build  a 
house  for  them  away  out  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  park  and 
a  ga.rden  and  stables,  and  all  that,  or  whether  he  would 
buy  a  house  in  a  west-end  crescent  so  as  still  to  be  near 
this  church,  and  so  as  to  let  him  remain  in  the  session,  and 
so  as  to  let  his  family  continue  to  sit  under  Dr.  Candlish's 
ministry.  And  the  eyes  of  that  happy  ploughman  of  Caper- 
naum did  not  glisten  with  tears  of  greater  joy  than  did  that 
old  elder's  eyes  when  he  told  me  that  he  had  determined 
on  a  house  within  reach  of  the  pulpit  to  which  he  owed  his 
own  soul  and  his  children's  souls.  And  his  wife  had  been 
in  Dr.  Candlish's  ladies'  class.  Things  like  that  do  not 
happen  every  day.  But  that  is,  largely,  because  there  are 
not  pulpits  every  day  like  Dr.  Candlish's  pulpit  of  those  days. 

And  then,  all  the  more  because  you  are  not  ministers, 
you  have  the  gold-filled  field  of  your  Bible  always  before 
you.  If  you  had  been  ministers  you  would  have  had  a 
constant  temptation  in  connection  with  your  Bible  that,  as 
it  is,  you  have  clean  escaped.  If  you  had  been  preachers 
you  would  hive  been  tempted  to  read  your  Bible  solely 
with  an  eye  to  good  texts.  And  better  not  read  your 
Bible  at  all  than  just  to  make  sermons  out  of  it.  What  a 
promise  !  you  say  as  you  read  alone,  and  you  read  no  more 
that  night.  What  a  consolation  !  you  say.  What  a  psalm  ! 
and  you  say  and  sing  it  all  that  week  after,  and  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  \Vhat  a  name  for  you  is  the  Name  of 
your  God  !  you  say.  And,  like  Moses  on  the  Mount,  you 
make  haste  and  bow  your  head,  and  worship,  and  say. 
Pardon  our  iniquity  and  our  sin,  and  take  us  for  Thine 
inheritance.  Moses  did  not  say,  What  a  text  for  next 
Sabbath  !  And  you  have  no  temptation  to  say  that  either. 
There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  to  come  in  between  you  and 
your  immediate  application  of  the  rich  grace  of  God's  words 
to  the  needs  of  your  own  soul.  Yes,  what  a  field  of  fields 
to  the  right  reader  is  the  Word  of  God  !  AVhat  a  grace- 
laden  field  is  the  Psalms,  and  again,  the  Gospels,  and 
again,  the  Epistles !  What  solid  gold  lies  hidden  in  all 
these  several  spots  of  this  rich  field  !  Happy  ploughmen  I 
Oh  1  my  brethren,  search  deep  in  the  Scriptures,  for  they 
are  they  which  testify  to  you  both  of  yourselves  and  of 
your  Saviour. 

And  then,  the  field  of  prayer !  Oh  the  milk  and  honey  of 
which  every  rig  and  furrow  of  that  field  is  full !  He  maketh 
me  to  lie  down  in  the  green  pastures  of  it ;  He  leadeth  me 
beside  the  still  waters  of  it.  And  then,  the  treasure  hid  in 
it !  And  then,  the  enterprise  of  prayer — the  exploration  of 
it^the  ventures  in  it — the  sure  successes  of  it !  Surely  this 
is  the  field  in  which  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver  and  a 
place  for  the  fine  gold.  Iron  is  here  taken  out  of  the  earth, 
and  brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone.  The  very  stones  of 
it  are  the  place  of  sapphires,  and  it  hath  its  dust  of  gold. 
It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed 
for  the  price  of  it.  This  is  a  field  that  cannot  be  valued 
with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious  onyx,  or  the 
sapphire.  The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it ;  and 
the  exchange  of  it  cannot  be  for  jewels  of  fine  gold.  No 
mention  shall  be  made  of  coral  or  of  pearls,  for  the  price 
of  prayer  is  above  rubies.  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not 
equal  it.  Neither  shall  it  be  valued  with  pure  gold.  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father 
in  My  name.  He  will  give  it  you.  Hitherto  ye  have  asked 
nothing  in  My  name :  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your 
joy  may  be  full." 
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Some  Favourite  Preachers  of  Royalty 


IV-ING     EDWARD     VII.    fully    shnrcs    ,hc    ahnos, 
IV      universal  belief  of  church-goers  in  short  sermons 
iirevily  is  a  virtue  he  has  always  cultivated  in  himself  and 
others.    His  speeches  on  public  occasions  have  always  Ijcen 
short  and  pointed,  and  the  I'rince  of  ^Vales  is  following  the 
e.xample  of  his  father  in  this  respect.     No  surprise  was  felt 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  King  had  insisted  on  the 
curtailment  of  the  Coronation  Service,  and  on  the  reduction 
of  the  space  allotted  to  the  sermon  to  an  almost  vanishing 
quantity.      The  selec- 
tion   of    the     Bishop 
of     I.ondon     as     the 
jireachcr    was    every- 
where     regarded      as 
happy.     Dr.  Winning- 
ton-Ingram  has  shown 
on     several      notable 
public    occasions — 
particularly       in      his 
addresses  to  the  City 
of    London    Imperial 
Volunteers— that     his 
sense  of  what  is  fitting 
and      appropriate      is 
exquisite    and    never- 
failing.      One    cannot 
doubt  that  on  June  26 
he       will       use       his 
sjjlendid     opportunity 
—very    circumscribed 
only  as  regards  time — 
to   the  satisfaction    of 
the  crowned  monarch 
and  his  faithful  lieges. 
King  Edward  can 
now     lay     injunctions 
upon  those  who  preach 
before  him  which  they 
dare     not     disregard. 
As    Prince    of  Wales 
he  was  not  less  fond 
of    insisting    upon 
brevity,    but   he   then 
wielded  less  authority, 
and    sometimes     that 
authority   was   defied. 
Dr.  Norman  Macleod, 

undoubtedly  the  most  trusted  and  most  beloved  of  Queen 
Victoria's  preachers,  relates  that  the  Prince  of  \Va\es  asked 
him,  when  he  was  at  Abergeldie,  to  keep  his  sermon  within 
twenty  minutes.  Dr.  Macleod  replied— his  fun  only  sugar- 
coating  his  serious  determination— that  he  was  a  Thomas  a 
Becket,  that  he  would  resist  the  interference  of  the  State, 
and  that  neither  the  Prince  nor  any  of  his  party  had  anything 
better  to  do  than  to  hear  him.  And  so  he  preached  for  forty- 
seven  minutes,  and  the  Prince  and  his  company  were  kind 
enough  to  say  that  they  wished  the  sermon  had  been  longer. 
This  was  in  1868.  If  the  King  has  guests  in  his  house  of  a 
Sunday  he  likes  them  to  go  to  Church,  and  he  insists,  in 
the  case  of  the  gentlemen,  that  they  shall  wear  frock  coats 
and  silk  hats.  He  himself,  however,  has  attended  Crathie 
Church  clad  in  full  Highland  costume— a  kilt  of  Royal 
Stewart  tartan,  with  sporran,  skean-dhu,  dirk,  and  the  rest. 


Photo  l^y  Russell  &>  Sons,  London 

A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF   LONDON 


Queen  Victoria  was  a  very  gomi  hsicncr.  Kin^  K<Uard 
hstens  when  he  is  inleresicd.  a.ul  makc»  no  effort  at 
attention.  Before  he  iK-camc  King  he  ha»  Inien  iccn,  when 
weaned  with  a  discourse,  to  relieve  the  tedium  by  pi.king 
particles  of  dust  out  of  the  crevices  of  his  rings  by  inean-i  of 
a  i)enknife.  However,  an  able,  intercsling  preacher  could 
not  desire  a  more  respectful  and  attentive  listener  than  Ui» 
Majesty.  I'erhaps  the  service  which  he  most  enjoys  is  that 
of  the   parish   church   at   .Sandringham.   of  which   Canon 

Hcrvey  is  the  Kectw. 
His  Majesty  feels  most 
at  home  here,  and 
among  his  very  own 
|>eoplc.  He  joins  with 
hearty  relish  in  such 
favourite  hymns  as 
"  Onward,  Christian 
soldiers,"  and  his  voice 
is  easily  distinguished 
by  reason  of  its 
sonorous  character  and 
the  tremendous  roll 
which  he  gives  to  the 
"  r's." 

There  are  many 
interesting  references 
to  the  King  and  Queen 
in  the  ecclesiastical 
biographies  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  Dr. 
Benson  in  1848  de- 
scril)es  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  "a  fair  little 
lad,  rather  of  slender 
make,  with  a  good 
head,  and  a  remark- 
ably quiet  and  think- 
ing face,  above  his 
years  in  intelligence, 
I  should  think."  Dean 
Stanley,  who  acted  as 
guide  and  chaplain  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  his  visit  to  the 
Holy  Land,  was  in- 
vited to  Sandringham 
three  weeks  after  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  administer  the 
Holy  Communion  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  "  It 
would,"  said  the  Prince,  "  be  es[)ecially  agreeable  to 
me,  as  last  Easter  Sunday  we  took  the  Holy  Sacrament 
together  at  the  I-ike  Tiberias."  And  so  on  Easter 
Eve  Dean  Stanley  and  the  Princess,  with  her  Prayer 
Book  in  her  hand,  conferred  together  in  a  corner  of  the 
drawing-room,  the  Dean  explaining  wherein  the  English 
Communion  Service  differed  from  that  of  the  Danish 
Service.  "She  was  most  simple  and  fascinating,"  wrote  the 
Dean,  "this  'Angel  in  the  Palace.'  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
her,  and  can  truly  .say  that  she  is  as  charming  and  beautiful 
a  creature  as  ever  passed  through  a  fairy-tale." 

As  is  well  known,  the  late  Dr.  Benson,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  an  especial  favourite  of  Queen  \ictoria 
and  of  King  Edward.     Dr.  Benson  had  the  good  fortune, 
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when  a 
master  at 
Wellington 
College,  to 
win  the  re- 
gard of  the 
Prince  Con- 
sort, a  cir- 
cumstance 
that  ensured 
his  future 
promotion. 
One  of  Dr. 
B  e  n  s  o  n's 
greatest  tri- 
umphs was 
the  erection 
of  Truro 
Cathedral. 
King  Ed- 
ward and 
Queen 
Alexandra 
were  present 
at  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone.  The  present  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  brother,  the  late  lamented  Duke  of  Clarence, 
accompanied  their  parents.  "At  night,"  wrote  Dr.  Benson, 
"  when  they  were  sent  to  bed,  between  twelve  and  one, 
having  been  allowed  to  sit  up  as  a  special  privilege,  the 
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CANON   TEIGNMOUTH   SHORE 


and  also  : 
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CANON   FLEMING 


Princess  said  to  me,  as  they  pleaded  for  a  little  longer, 
'  I  do  wish  to  keep  them  children  as  long  as  I  can,  and 
they  do  want  so  to  be  men  all  at  once.'" 

Common  report  does  not  clearly  declare  the  favourite 
preacher  or  preachers  of  King  Edward.  Queen  Alexandra 
derives  special  pleasure  and  edification  from  the  ministra- 
tions of  Canon  Teignmouth  Shore  and  Canon  Fleming. 
The  Queen  used  to  take  her  children  regularly  to  the 
afternoon  service  at  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair,  of  which 
Canon  Shore,  who  is  very  happy  in  his  addresses  to  young 
people,  was  the  incumbent.  Canon  Fleming,  too,  shares 
very  largely  in  the  confidence  of  Her  Majesty.  In  the 
deepest  stress  and  anguish  of  her  life,  after  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  it  was  to  him  that  she  looked  for 
advice,  and  as  her  guide  to  comfort  and  consolation. 
Canon  Fleming  was  commanded  to  preach  at  Sandringham 
immediately  after  this  sore  bereavement.  The  sermon, 
entitled  "  Recognition  in  Eternity,"  has  been  printed.  No 
discourse,  singly  published,  has  ever  had  so  large  a  sale. 
The  profits,  amounting  up  to  the  present  to  ^1,500,  are 
divided  between  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home  and  the  British 
Home  for  Incurables.  Queen  Alexandra  has  narrated  to 
Canon  Fleming  several  touching  incidents  relating  to  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  "  In  1888,"  she  said,  "  all 
my  five  children  received  the  Holy  Communion  with  me, 
and  I  gave  Eddy  a  little  book,  and  wrote  in  it : 

Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Thy  Cross  I  cling  ; 

Just  as  I   am,   without  one  plea 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
O  Lamb  of  God,   I  come. 

When  he  was  gone  and  lay  like  one  sleeping,  we 
laid  a  cross  of  flowers  on  his  breast,  and  after 
we  had  done  so,  I  turned  to  the  table  at  his 
bedside,  and  saw  the  little  book  in  which  were 
written  these  words,  and  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  he  did  cling  to  the  Cross,  and  that  it 
had  all  come  true."  Queen  Alexandra  has  also 
related  that  the  young  Prince,  as  he  was  sink- 
ing through  sleep  into  death,  suddenly  raised 
himself  up  from  his  pillow,  and,  looking  round 
the  room,  said,  "  Who's  that  calling  me  ? — 
who's  that  calling  me?"  The  Queen  gently 
said,  "It's  Jesus  calling  you,  dear";  and  the 
loving,  stricken  mother  cherishes  the  belief  that 
her  dying  son  heard  her  answer.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  which  was  a 
favourite  hymn  of  the  Prince  Consort,  is  also 
a  favourite  of  Queen  Alexandra.  Her  Majesty 
has  always  been  distinguished  by  a  simple, 
trusting,  unnffected  piety,  and  in  the  training  of 
her  children  she  has  not  forgotten  the  foremost 
place  that  must  be  assigned  to  religion. 

No  preacher  has  had  more  intimate  asso- 
ciations with  Royalty  than  Dr.  Francis  Pigou, 
the  able  and  genial  Dean  of  Bristol.  Some  of 
these  associations  must  be  of  special  interest 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  When  Dr.  Pigou 
was  the  preacher  at  the  Marboeuf  Chapel  in 
Paris  over  forty  years  ago,  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  and  her  daughter  the  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge  (afterwards  Duchess  of  Teck) 
were  among  his  congregation.  The  young 
preacher  was  invited  to  call  upon  the  Princesses 
at  their  hotel.  He  was  warned  before  he 
went   that   in    withdrawing  frorn  the  rqom   he 
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must 

not 

turn 

his 

hack 

u|K)n 

Ihcni. 

To 
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THE  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER 


Ills  great 
consterna- 
tion he  ob- 
served, on 
entering  the 
a|i;irtment, 
that  the 
floor  was 
as  slippery 
as  ice,  and 
that  little 
mats  were 
sprinkled  all 
over  it.  The 
Princesses 
were  very 
kind  and 
gracious  to 
Mr.  I'igou. 
When      the 


lime  of  his 
withdrawing  came,  he  said  to  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
"  I  am  aware,  madam,  that  it  is  not  etiquette  to  turn  my  back 
on  Royalty,  but  I  do  not  .see  how  I  am  to  manage  to  reach 
the  door,  because  of  this  slippery  floor  and  the.se  treacherous 
mats."  'i'he  Duchess  said,  "  We  will  see  what  we  can  do 
for  you,"  and,  rising,  gave  Mr.  Pigou  her  hand,  and  thus 
he  skated  back  to  the  exit.  "  Niagara  Skating  Rink,"  says 
Dr.  Pigou,  "was  nothing  to  it;  I  sent  mats  flying  in  every 
direction."  Dr.  I'igou  says  that  the  Duchess  became  almost 
a  mother  to  him,  and  he  received  from  her  in  London 
many  tokens  of  personal  kindness.  But  no  interview  ever 
closed  without  her  saying  to  him,  "  I  do  not  think  you  need 
my  help  to  the  door  this  time." 

Four  years  later  Dr.  Pigou  was  the  Curate-in-charge  of 
St.  Philip's, 
Regent 
Street,  a 
fas  h  i  o  n  a  b  1  e 
church.  The 
service  here, 
which  was 
very  plain — 
Mr.  Pigou 
preached  in  a 
black  gown — 
exactly  suited 
the  Duchess 
of  Teck,  who 
was  severely 
Protestant  in 
her  religious 
views.  1 1 
was  in  this 
church  that 
the  Duke  of 
Teck  courted 
the  Princess 
Mary  on 
Sundays,  and 
Dr.      Pigou 

has     still     in        ^       ^ 

his  possession  private  chapel,  osborne 


the  hymn- 
lx)ok  that 
Ihcy  shared 
and  that 
he  lent 
them.  The 
Duchess 
was  very 
fond  of 
music,  and 
many  were 
the  requests 
for  particu- 
lar hymns 
that  she 
sent  to  the 
Curate-in- 
charge.  The 
Duchess  of 
Teck  was 
very  anxious 
that  her 
children 
should 
thoroughly 

understand  the  Bible,  and  whtn  they  were  at  Kensington, 
Mr.  Hullock,  Chaplain  at  the  Palace,  and  later  Mr.  Carr 
Glyn,  the  Vicar  of  Kensington  (now  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough), used  to  give  them  Scripture  lessons.  In  order 
that  the  children  might  more  fully  realise  the  needs 
of  others,  the  Vicar,  at  the  request  of  the  Duchess, 
used  to  take  them  with  him  when  he  visited  the  poor  in 
their  own  homes. 

Dean  Pigou  often  had  the  honour  of  preaching  before 
Queen  Victoria.  After  his  first  sermon  Her  Majesty 
sent  a  message  of  thanks,  adding  that  she  hoped  on 
future  occasions  he  would  lie  less  nervous  and  less  hurried  I 
Dr.  U'ellesley,  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  told  Dr.  Pigou  that 
there  was  nothing,   next   to  controversy,  that   the   Queen 

more  disliked 


I'holo  I'll  lUliotI  &•  Hry,  /.«*./>>« 

BISHOP  TAYLOR  SMITH 


Fliolo  I'y  ilui^iu. 


than  the  feel- 
ing that  she 
should  be 
preached  at, 
or  that  the 
service  should 
be,  as  it  were, 
for  herself 
alone.  Her 
Majesty  liked 
discqv  rse-s 
that  were 
plain  and 
pyictical.  Dr. 
Pigou's  first 
sermon  was 
preached  the 
Sunday 
following  that 
on  which 
Canon  Lid- 
don  gave  the 
Queen  such 
dire  offence 
— offence 
never  for- 
gotten, never 
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forgiven.    It  looking  straight  at  the  Queen,  he  added,  "  especially,  madam, 

was  Thanks-  in  your  case."     Her  Majesty  greatly  resented  being  singled 

giving   Sun-  out  in  this  way,  and,  in  any  case,  the  concluding  words  of 

day  for  the  the  sentence  were  pointless  and  gratuitous.      Dr.   Liddon 

Duke       of  was  never  asked  to  preach  before  the  Queen  again. 
Edinburgh's  Dr.    Randall  Davidson,    the    Bishop   of  Winchester,  is 

escape  from  understood  to  be  an   accomplished   courtier,  and  has   for 

a    would-be  many   years    enjoyed   the   favour    and    confidence   of  tiie 

assassin     in  Royal  Family.     Dr.  Davidson  is  married  to  a  daughter  of 

Australia  Archbishop   Tait.      Queen    Victoria   had  a   warm    regard 

and  for  the  for  Dr.  Tait,  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  iiis 


i'hoto  bv  Kusscit  i>  .Sons,  London 

THE   BISHOP  OF   RIPON 
Who  ministered  to  the  Kmpress  Frederick  in  her  last  hours 

safe  return  of  our  troops  after  the  taking 
of  Magdala.  "  Every  instance  of  God's 
goodness  to  us,"  said  Dr.  Liddon  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  "  is  a  fresh  occasion 
for  thankfulness   on    our   part,"  and  then. 


THE  REV.    DR.   CAMERON   hEES 


l^hoio  by  J,  Kusscit  &T'  Sons,   i^indsor 

PRIVATE   CHAPEL,   WINDSOR  CASTLE 

biography,  written  by  Dr.  Davidson  and  Canon 
Eenham,  and  when  he  died  she  transferred 
her  interest  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Davidson.  When 
the  Bishop  was  in  residence  at  Osborne, 
Her  Majesty  usually  invited  Mrs.  Davidson 
to  stay  there  too,  and  all  the  Royal 
Family  treated  her  with  marked  attention. 
Dr.  Davidson's  health  was  often  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  is  understood 
to  be  still  not  quite  satisfactory.  "  He  works 
too  much,"  said  Her  Majesty  on  one  oc- 
casion ;  "  I  think  this  Archbishop  Tait's  Life 
tries  him." 

The  Rev.  Clement  Smith  (recently  appointed 
a  Canon  of  Windsor)  was,  as  Rector  of  Whip- 
jiingham,  brought  into  intimate  association  with 
(^ueen  Victoria  and  with  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg.  Prince  Henry  sleeps  in  Whipping- 
ham  Churchyard,  and  in  the  church  itself  a 
memorial  to  him  has  been  erected.  Canon 
Smith  ministered  by  the  bedside  of  Queen 
Victoria  as  she  lay  dying.  When  Dr.  Benson 
visited  Osborne  after  the  death  of  the  Prince, 
Princess  Henry  said  to  him  :  "  It  is  all  best 
as  it  is.  He  wished  to  do  something  for 
iMigland  as  a  duty,  not  for  glory."  She  spoke 
of  her  future  as  dedicated  only  to  the  Queen. 
Bishop  Taylor  Smith,  of  Sierra  Leone,  now 
C:haplain-General,  and  a  favourite  of  Royalty, 
was  in  constant  attendance  upon  Prince  Henry 
during  his  last  illness,  and  brought  home  his 
dying  messages  to  the  Queen.  It  is  said  that 
after  he  had  told  his  sad  tale,  he  asked  the 
Queen   whether   he   might    engage    in    prayer. 
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Her  Majesty 
said,  "Yes," 
and  s  u  in  - 
nioned  the 
h  ouse  liold. 
Hishop  Tay- 
lor S  111  i  t  li 
offered  up  a 
short  petition, 
and  when  he 
had  ended  lie 
invited  any 
one  present 
who  felt  so 
111  o  V  e  d  to 
lead  the  little 
company  in 
pra)er.  And 
after  a 
moment's 
pause  were 
heard  the 
moving,  ten- 
der accents 
of  Queen 
Victoria 
beseeching 

the  Heavenly  Grace  to  sustain  and  comfort  the  widowed 
I'rincess  and  the  fatherless  children. 

The  relations  of  the  Royal  Family  with  Nonconformists 
whether  in  England 
or  Scotland,  have  been 
of  the  most  distant 
character.  In  England 
Queen  Victoria  con- 
formed to  the  Es- 
tablished Episcopalian 
Church,  and  in  Scot- 
land to  the  Established 
Presbyterian  Church, 
and  probably  the  same 
policy  will  commend 
itself  to  King  Edward. 
A  few  Nonconformist 
ministers,  including,  we 
believe,  Dr.  Guinness 
Rogers  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Kelly,  have 
been  fellow-members 
with  the  King  (when 
lie  was  Prince  of 
Wales)  of  public 
boards,  and  have  re- 
ceived marked  kind- 
ness from  him.  When 
representatives  of  the 
Nonconformist 
Churches  personally 
jiresented  loyal  and 
dutiful  addresses  to 
King  Edward  on  his 
accession,  Dr.  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Kelly  were 
singled  out  for  some- 
thing more  than  merely 
formal  courtesy.  It 
was  the  King,  too,  who 
insisted  that  places 
should  be  reserved  for 
representatives  of  the 
Eree  Churches  at  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  Ser- 
vice   at     St.      Paul's. 


CR.ATIIIK  CHURCH 


Edinburgh,  and  Dr. 
in  the  same  city,  are 
mended  themselves 


rlu'lo  I'V  M>'C/ht,  KMniurgh 

THK   REV. 


DR.  JAMES  MACORKliOR 


I  he  (Jaihc 
liral  auihuri- 
t'c«  had  (!«• 
cbred  that 
ihrrc  irat  no 
room  for 
ihcm,  IhjI  ih«,- 
King  |i  c  r  - 
•uadcti  litem 
that  there 
was. 

'I'he    late 
Queen'*      fa- 
vourite  S<-ot- 
tish  preachers 
were      Dr. 
Norman  Mac 
lefid,    I'rinci- 
(nl    Tulloch, 
and  Frinci|)al 
Caird.      Of 
Presbyterian 
ministers  now 
living  Dr. 
( .'  a  ni  e  r  o  n 
I.ees,   of   S'. 
Giles'Church, 
James  MacGregor,  of  St.  Cuthljert's 
Ijerhaps  the  two  who  have  most  coir.- 
to  Royalt)-.     Dr.  MicGregor  preached 
before  the  Queen,  at 
least  once  a  year,  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and 
on  each  visit  to  lial- 
moral    she    honoured 
him  with  a  private  in- 
terview,  treating   him 
with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, and   opening 
up    her    mind    freely. 
Indeed,     the     Queen 
was  genuinely  attached 
to     the     Presbyterian 
Church    of    Scotland, 
and    it   seems  certain 
that    with    such    men 
as   Dr.   Macleod    and 
Princi|>al  Tulloch  her 
friendship   was    much 
more     intimate     than 
with  any  dignitary  of 
the  Church  of  England 
I  >r.     MacGregor     has 
said     that      "there 
seemed  to  breathe 
around  her  a  magnetic 
atm'Kphere  of  purity, 
dignity,  and  goodness, 
in  which  nothing  un- 
worthy,  sordid,  or 
mean  could  live.  .  .  . 
She     wielded      the 
sceptre   till   it    fell 
from    her    hand,    and 
the   lovely,   burdened, 
and   wear)'  heart   was 
still."      She    has    put 
on    immortality,    and 
God  has  placed  upon 
her  head   a    crown 
which  will  never  fade 
away. 
\V.  Gri.nton  Bkrrv. 
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The  Story  of  Westminster  Abbey 
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HENRY  VII.'s  CHAPEL 

R  US  KIN  has  said  :  "The  greatest  glory  of  a  building  is  not 
in  its  stones,  nor  in  its  gold.  The  glory  is  in  its  age, 
and  in  that  deep  sense  of  voicefulness,  of  stern  watching,  of 
mysterious  sympathy,  nay,  even  of  approval  or  condemnation, 
which  we  feel  in  walls  that 
have  long  been  washed  by  the 
passing  waves  of  humanity. 
...  It  is  not  until  a  building 
has  assumed  this  character, 
till  it  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  fame  and  hallowed  by  the 
deeds  of  men,  till  its  walls 
have  been  witnesses  of  suffer 
ing,  and  its  pillars  rise  out  of 
the  shadows  of  death,  that  its 
existence,  more  lasting  as  it 
is  than  the  natural  objects  of 
the  world  around  it,  can  be 
gifted  with  even  so  much  as 
those  possess  of  language  and 
of  life." 

The  ciuotation  seems 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  West- 
minster Abbey — that  magni- 
ficent Valhalla  of  our  mighty 
ones.  The  British  nation 
cherishes  it  as  one  of  their 
national  treasures,  for  it  speaks 
to  them  with  the  "  mysterious 
sympathy"  of  bygone  periods 
of  history — days    whicli,  it   is 

true,      were      ofttimes      full     of  Photo  by  S.   B.  Bolas  &=  Co.,  Regent 
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which  noble  men  stood  forth  who  were  as  pillars  in  the 
.State,  "  steadfast  in  the  storm." 

It  is  singularly  appropriate,  when  every  one  is 
interested  in  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  at 
the  Abbey,  that  Miss  Violet  Brooke-Hunt  should 
publish  "  The  Story  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  through 
Messrs.  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  authoress  says 
that  "  the  book  will  not  altogether  fail  of  its  object  if  it 
helps,  in  the  words  of  Matthew  of  Paris,  '  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  the  good  in  the  past  generations, 
for  the  which  all  sacred  historians  have  striven,  from 
Moses  down  to  the  deep-souled  chroniclers  of  the  years 
in  which  we  are  ourselves  living.' "  Judged  by  this 
standard,  the  book  is  eminently  successful.  Miss  Hunt 
has  thrown  herself  coti  aiiiorc  into  the  telling  of  her 
story,  which  she  accomplishes  most  lucidly  and  in- 
terestingly. She  has  written  a  thoroughly  readable 
l;ook,  affording  a  striking  difference  to  the  ordinary 
guide-books.  One  has  in  this  instance  to  read  rather 
than  cursorily  consult.  In  fact,  the  grey  old  Abbey 
stones  live  again  as  Miss  Hunt  tells  the  life-stories  of 
the  men  who  have  been  associated  with  it. 

The  early  history  of  the  Abbey  lies  in  the  misty 
]).ist.  The  old  chronicler  says  :  "  Without  the  walles 
of  London,  uppon  the  river  Thames,  there  was  in 
Times  past,  a  little  monasterie,  builded  to  the  honour 
of  Ciod  and  St.  Peter,  with  a  few  Benedict  monkes  in 
it,  under  an  Abbote  serving  Christe.  Very  poore  they 
were,  and  little  was  given  them  for  their  reliefe.  Here 
the  King  intended,  for  that  it  was  near  the  famous  citie 
of  London,  and  the  river  of  Thames,  that  brought  in 
all  kinds  of  merchandizes,  from  all  partes  of  the  worlde, 
to  make  his  sepulchre  :  he  commanded  that  of  the 
renters  of  all  his  rentes  the  work  should  be  begunne  in 
such  a  sorte,  as  should  become  the  Prince  of  the 
.Apostles." 

Sebert,  a   Saxon   king,  after  being  converted  and 
baptised  by  Mellitus,  Bishop  of  London,  founded  first 
the  minster   of  St.   Paul's  and   then   raised  a  second 
church  to  St.  Peter  at  Westminster.     The  legend  says 
that  the  Apostle  himself  consecrated  the  church  on  the 
night  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  service.     St.  Peter  appeared 
on  this  stormy  night  to  a  fisherman  named  Cedric,  and  asked 
to  be  rowed  across  the  Thames  to  the  church.     The  saint  en- 
tered   it- empty   and   dark   though   it   was  — and   presently  a 
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l>rilli:>nt  li^lit 
shone  fortli 
from  the  win 
ch>ws.  'rhfii, 
when  this  hiul 
faded,  the 
Apostle  once 
more  a  p- 
peared  to  the 
fisherman  and 
d  em  ;i  n  d  e  d 
food.  lUit 
C e d r i c  ha tl 
c a u g li t  no- 
thing all  day. 
"Cast  forth 
thy  nets,  for 
the  Kisher- 
nian  of  dali- 
1  e  e  hath 
blessed  thee," 
said  the 
stranger ;  and 
then  he 
added :  "  lell 
Mellitus  on 
the  morrow 
what  you  ha\e 
seen,  and 
show  him  the 

token  that  I,  I'eter,  Ii.ive  consecrated  mine  own  church  at 
Westminster.  For  yourself,  go  out  into  the  river  ;  offish  you 
shall  catch  plenty,  and  many  salmon.  Hut  the  tenth  of  all 
you  take  you  shall  pay  to  my  church,  and  never  again  shall 
you  seek  to  catch  fish  on  any  Sunday." 

r.ishop  Mellitus,  with  his  priests  and  choir,  came  down  on 
the  morrow  only  to  find  that  "  the  dedication  had  been  per- 
formed sufficiently,  better  and  in  a  more  saintly  fashion  than 
he    could   have    done   it." 
The      consecration      was 
changed    into    a    thanks- 
giving   service,    and    the 
liishop   returned  to  town 
to  enjoy  the  salmon  which 
Cedric  had   presented   to 
him. 

Offa,  King  of  Mercia, 
.nppears  to  have  granted 
a  charter  in  .\.I).  785  to 
the  church  and  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  ;  but  this 
advantage  was  seriously 
minimised  by  the  fact  that 
the  Danes  reduced  the 
buildings  "  to  a  very  mean 
and  low  condition."  Only 
a  few  of  the  monks 
managed  to  escape  from 
the  attack  with  their  lives. 
King  Edgar  in  due  course 
rebuilt  the  church,  and 
made  several  grants  of 
land  and  provisions  to  the 
abbot.  Thus  it  remained 
'  until  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor. 

Historians  frequently 
remind  us  that  Edward 
was  more  fit  for  the  cloister 
than  the  crown.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  with  an 
unfulfilled  vow  of  going 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
Only  in  obedience  to  the 
fears  of  his  subjects  did 
he  relinquish  his  cherished 
desire,  and  decide  instead 
to  erect  a  building  worthy 
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of    .Si     VtXtt 
at       Well 
mintirr. 

Il  U  naid 
thni  an  akmI 
and  Minlly 
rii  n  n  k  w  a  % 
•  imiinAnded 
by  S».  I'eler 
lo  dclivrr  a 
inesMKe  lo 
the  kiny. 
"There  i»," 
dccUrcd  llir 
A  pontic,  "a 
pUcc  of  mine 
in  (he  weM 
of  London, 
which  I  cho»e 
and  ln\e,  the 
name  of  it 
bein]{  Thor- 
ney :  which 
having  for  the 
sins  of  the 
people  been 
given  to  the 
jKjwer  of  the 
barbarians, 
from  rich  to 
become  poor,  rom  stately  low,  and  from  honourable  is  made 
despicable.  This  let  the  king  by  my  command  restore  and 
make  a  dwelling  of  monks,  stately  built  and  well  endowed,  for 
it  shall  be  no  less  than  the  House  of  (iod  and  the  gale  of 
Heaven." 

The  king  entered  upon  his  undertaking  with  generous  self- 
denial.  He  set  aside  one-tenth  of  the  whole  of  his  wealth, 
whether  gold,  cattle,  or  other  possessions,  and  then  commenced 

to  pull  down  the  old 
church.  The  minster  that 
took  its  place  is  described 
in  a  French  Life  of  the 
king  as  follows  : 

Now  he  laid  the  foundations 

of  the  church 
With  large  square  blocks  o( 

grey  stone. 
Its  foundations  are  deep : 
I'hc-  front,  towards  the  east, 

he  makes  round ; 
The   stones   are   very   strung 

ami  hard  ; 
In  the  centre  nsei  a  tower, 
.\nd    two     at     the     western 

front, 
And  fine  and  Urge  liclls  he 

hangs  there. 
The  pillars  and  mouldings 
Are  rich  without  and  within  ; 
At  the  liasis  of  the  capitals 
The    work    rises  grand  and 

royal. 
Sculpture<l  arc  the  stones 
.\n<l  storied  the  windows. 
.\II  are  made  with  the  skill 
Of  gixxl  and  loyal  workman- 
ship, 
.\nd    when   he    finished   the 

work 
He  covers   the  church   with 

lead, 
He    makes   them    a  Cloister 
ami  Chapterhouse  in  front. 
Towards    the    east,    vaulletl 

and  rourol. 
Where    his    onUincd    mini- 
sters 
M.iy  hold  their  secret  Chapter, 
Fratcr  and  <lorter, 
And  the  nfticcrs  round  about 
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Edward  the  Confessor 
never  lived  to  see  the  full 
accomplishment  of  his 
noble  project.  Premoni- 
tions of  his  decease  seem 
to  have  been  vouchsafed 
him ;  but,  in  no  way 
personally  disturbed,  he 
simply  urged  his  builders 
to  greater  expedition  with 
the  beloved  project  he  had 
in  hand.  Fortunately,  the 
church  and  choir  were 
completed  before  he  passed 
away,  but  he  never  saw 
the  monastery  finished 
with  all  its  offices.  He 
appointed  Holy  Innocents' 
Day  for  the  consecration, 
and  with  great  pomp  and 
circumstance  this  was  ob- 
served. His  wife.  Lady 
Eadgytha,  and  her  two 
brothers  Harold  and  Garth 
witnessed  the  ceremony. 
He,  however,  listened  in 
his  bedchamber  to  the 
echoes  of  the  music  which 
floated  in  at  the  open 
window  as  he  murmured, 
"  The  work  stands  fin- 
ished." 

A  few  days  afterwards 
Edward  the  Confessor 
died,  and  by  his  command 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey. 
"The  grief  of  the  people 
was  intense,  and  to  it  was 
added  a  wild  terror  as  to 
what  might  now  befall  the 
land.  Hurriedly,  as  if  in 
a  panic,  the  royal  funeral 
took  place  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Epiphany,  but  one 
day  after  the  King  had 
breathed  his  last,  and  the 
Abbey  became  the  scene 
of  the  deepest  mourning. 
Dirges  and  penitential 
psalms  filled  its  walls, 
instead  of  joyful  hymns 
of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving." 

The  minster  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  survived  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI., 
the  "  royal  builder  of  the 
Abbey  as  we  know  it,"  says 
Miss  Hunt.  "Edward 
the  Confessor  built  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Peter,  but 
Henry  erected  the  present 
abbey  to  commemorate 
the  life  of  the  Confessor." 
To-day  only  a  few  re- 
mains of  the  original 
edifice  survive.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned 
the  bases  of  the  pillars  on 
either  side  of  the  altar, 
the  Confessor's  door  near 
the  Little  Cloisters,  the 
chapel  of  the  Py.x,  with  its 
massive  door,  and  the 
great  schoolroom  of 
Westminster  School 
close  by. 

But    whilst    regretting 
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the  almost  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  earlier  build- 
ing, we  know  that  the 
abbey  Henry  built  far 
eclipsed  it.  In  size  and 
architecture  the  later  king 
left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Like  its  predecessor,  it 
was  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  whilst  branching 
out  at  the  east  end  stood 
a  series  of  beautiful 
chapels.  Two  of  the  most 
famous  are  Edward  the 
Confessor's  Chapel  and 
Henry  VIl.'s  Chapel. 

That  of  the  Confessor's 
Chapel  possesses  much 
interest  for  us  to-day. 
Here  remains  the  Coro- 
nation Chair,  in  which 
every  soveieign  from  Ed- 
ward II.  onwards  has  sat. 
As  most  people  know,  it 
possesses  little  elegance 
or  beauty.  Edward  I. 
wrested  from  the  Scotch 
the  famous  Stone  of  Scone 
on  which  their  kings  were 
crowned,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  fitted  into  a  chair. 
For  this  he  paid  one 
hundred  shillings,  with  an 
added  amount  of  £2  i2s. 
for  carving,  painting,  and 
gilding  two  small  leopards 
and  other  etceteras. 

And  now  another 
Edward,  the  son  of  the 
mobt  illustrious  sovereign 
of  the  race,  is  here  to  be 
crowned.  This  fact  is  an 
emphatic  reminder  of  the 
continuity  and  order  that 
have  been  associated  with 
the  English  Constitution, 
notwithstanding  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  the  great 
Civil  War,  and  the  polit- 
ical crises  through  which 
Englishmen  have  passed 
w  hilst  makingtheir  history. 

At  one  time  our  kings 
and  queens  were  buried 
in  the  Confessor's  Chapel, 
where  also  lie  his  own 
remains.  Most  eloc|uently 
Miss  Brooke-Hunt  tells 
her  readers  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family 
who  have  been  here  laid 
to  rest.  As  she  truly  re- 
marks, history  only  grows 
real  to  all  of  us  when  the 
men  and  women  about 
whom  we  read  and  learn 
cease  to  be  mere  figures 
and  become  our  familiar 
acquaintances. 

The  last  of  our  mon- 
archs  to  be  buried  in  the 
.\bbey  was  (icorge  II. 
Horace  Walpole  describes 
in  a  picturesque  way  the 
scene  then  witnessed.  He 
says  :  "  When  we  came 
to  the  Chapel  of  Henry 
VII.,    all    solemnity    and 
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decorum  ceased,  no  order 
was  observed,  people  sat 
or  sttxul  where  they  would 
or  could  ;  the  Yeomen  of 
the  (iuard  were  crying 
out  for  help,  oppressed  by 
the  immense  weight  of  the 
coftin.  The  Bishop  read 
sadly  and  blundered  in 
the  prayers,  and  the  an- 
them, besides  being  im- 
measurably tedious,  would 
have  served  as  well  for  a 
wedding.  .  .  .  The  Uuke 
of  Newcastle  fell  into  a 
fit  of  crying  the  moment 
we  came  into  the  chapel, 
and  thmg  himself  back 
into  a  stall,  the  Arch- 
bishop towering  over  him 
with  a  smelling-bottle ;  but 
in  two  minutes  his  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  his  hypo- 
crisy, and  he  ran  about 
the  chapel  with  his  glass 
to  spy  who  was  or  was 
not  there.  Then  returned 
his  fear  of  getting  cold, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  felt  himself 
weighed  down,  on  turning 
round  found  it  was  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  stand- 
ing upon  his  train  to  avoid 
the  chill  of  the  marble." 

But  the  Abbey  must 
always  appear  especially 
sacred  to  Englishmen  — 
and  one  naturally  includes 
the  sister  nations  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland^apart 
from  reasons  of  State.  It 
has  been  the  last  resting- 
place  of  many  who  have 
contributed  to  the  true 
greatness  of  the  nation. 
We  have  our  Poets'  Corner 
and  Statesmen's  Corner, 
and  in  this  association 
honour  the  memory  of 
those  who  sang  our  songs 
or  made  our  laws.  From 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Hen 
Jonson  we  follow  the  line 
down  to  Browning  and 
Tennyson.  Then  in  ad- 
dition there  are  the  musi- 
cians, philanthropists,  men 
of  science,  writers,  and 
soldiers  who  have  thus 
demanded  recognition  by 
the  State — sometimes  per- 
haps all  too  tardily  and 
grudgingly  given. 

Two  of  the  most  noted 
funerals  in  recent  years 
have  been  those  accorded 
to  Lord  Tennyson  anil 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
writer  well  remembers  the 
scene  as  the  body  of  the 
Poet  Laureate  was  con- 
veyed from  Blackdown  to 
Haslemere  station  en  route 
to  the  Abbey.  It  was  a 
lovely  autumn  night.  The 
sun  had  long  since  sunk 
in   the   west,  and  the  full 
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moon  thotic  with  all  ilt 
liCMiily  ihrmiKh  lh«  jrt  hcd 
ircc»  in  the  liin«  leadiny 
from  lh«  hriithcr  anil  ^(one 
of  (lie  hilUiilc  M>n>c  Iwo 
miles  down  la  lh«  town 
Ijclow.  The  frirmU  anil 
neighlHiurfof  the  ilc|>arlril 
|>oet  anil  the  n  hoot- 
chiUlrcn  trftm  the  Su*»ei 
village  in  which  he  had 
lived  formed  tliiit  homely 
procession.  On  tlic  mor- 
row the  K'cat  ones  of  (he 
nation  were  to  pay  their 
homage  to  his  memory, 
hut  for  the  time  ticinK  the 
prophet  was  honoured  in 
his  own  coimlry. 

As  one  thinks  of  Mr. 
(Hadslonc's  funeral,  the 
evidences  of  remarkable 
atTection  on  the  part  of 
the  people  rise  to  one's 
memory.  There  is  that 
scene  in  Westminster 
Hall,  when  nearly  a 
i|uartcr  of  a  million  per- 
sons passed  round  his 
coflTin  as  it  remained 
there  prior  to  the  funeral. 
Thus  "a  great  Christian  " 
dies. 

The  Abbey  has  come 
safely  through  many 
stormy  scenes.  Vandalism 
in  the  Norman  and  Tudor 
days  was  unfortunately 
rampant.  Some  of  the 
graves  which  were  de- 
corated with  gold,  silver, 
and  jewels  have  lost  their 
ornaments,  and  to  -  day 
remain  much  despoiled. 
During  the  Common- 
wealth one  or  two  bigots 
did  irreparable  damage. 
Then,  again,  there  was 
the  transition  from  the 
Church  of  Kome  to  the 
English  Protestant  Church 
when  Mary  died.  Faken- 
ham,  who  was  the  last 
.Abbot  of  Westminster, 
preached  a  great  sermon 
on  the  deail  Queen,  and 
for  the  last  time  .Mass 
was  said  before  the  High 
Altar. 

In  addition  to  the  more 
public  portions  of  the 
Abbey  which  are  open  to 
the  public,  there  are  others 
of  great  interest  which 
cannot  be  so  readily 
visited.  For  instance,  one 
has  only  to  be  reminded 
of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
connected  with  the 
Deaner)-,  and  forming  part 
of  the  old  .Abl>ot's  house. 
It  is  so  called  because  of 
the  tapestry  depicting  the 
history  of  Jerusalem  which 
formerly  adorned  it.  It 
was  in  this  chamber  that 
Henr>-  IV'.  died  on  March 
M,  1413,  and  concerning 
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which  Shake- 
speare makes 
Henry  say  : 

Laud  ,l)e  to  God  ! 
even  there  my 
life  must  end. 

It  hath  heen  pro- 
phesied to  me 
many  years 

I  should  not  die 
but  in  Jerusa- 
lem ; 

Which  vainly  I 
supposed  the 
Holy  Land  : 

But  bear  me  to 
that  chamber  ; 
there  I'll  lie  ; 

In  that  Jerusalem 
shall  Harry 
die. 

Here,  too,  the 
Westminster 
Assembly  inet 
in  1643,  ^"<^ 
but  a  genera- 
t  i  o  n  ago 
another  com- 
pany of  divines 
gathered  to 
revise  the  Old 
and  New  Tes- 
taments. 

Many  noted  men  have  held  the  office  of  Dean.  For  a  few 
months  Samuel  Wilberforce,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  of  Winchester,  was  installed  in  the 
Deanery.  To-day  his  son  Dr.  Basil  Wilberforce  is  Archdeacon 
of  Westminster  as  well  as  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  likeness  between  father  and  son  is  most  striking,  as  any 
one  may  see  who  consults  the  portrait  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  in 
the  dining-hall  at  Farnham  Castle.  But  the  period  from  1864 
to  1 88 1  inust  always  be  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  Abbey. 
It  then  had  Dr.  Stanley  for  its  Dean.  During  those  years  he 
realised  in  a  unique  and  remarkable  manner  the  responsibilities 
and  privileges  of  his  position.     Whilst  with  reverent  care  he 
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restored  de- 
caying portions 
and  wrote  his 
"MeiTiorials," 
which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be 
//tc  boolc  upon 
the  Abbey,  he 
felt  himself  the 
guardian  of  its 
sacred  pre- 
cincts not  alone 
on  behalf  of 
one  portion  of 
the  Church,  but 
as  such  of  the 
nation.  Two 
noted  burials 
took  place  dur- 
ing that  time, 
when  Charles 
Dickens  and 
David  Living- 
stone were 
laid  to  rest. 
Who  shall  say, 
though  neither 
were  Church- 
men in  the 
strict  sen.5e  of 
the  term,  that  they  did  not  deserve  thus  to  be  honoured  ? 

Of  the  present  clergy  at  the  Abbey  Dean  ]5radley  and  Canon 
Hensley-Henson  are  familiar  names.  The  latter  had  not  been 
long  in  residence  before  he  made  himself  famous  by  his  catholic 
plea  on  behalf  of  Free  Churchmen.  And  but  a  few  months 
since  Dr.  Charles  Gore  passed  to  the  See  of  Worcester,  after 
brilliant  service  with  pen,  in  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  platform  on 
behalf  of  Christianity,  his  Church,  and  our  common  humanity. 

In  ecclesiastical  language  the  Abbey  is  "  a  royal  peculiar." 
Its  dimensions  are  as  follows:  extreme  length,  511  ft.  6  in.  ; 
area,  46,000  sq.  ft.  ;  height,  of  nave  roof,  138  ft.  ;  and  the 
extreme  height  of  the  western  towers,  225  ft.  4  in. 

Charles  T.  Bateman. 


The  Ethics  of  HoIiday^Making 

BY    REV.   R.  J.   CAMPBELL,    M.A. 


WE  are  each  of  us  endowed  with  a  limited  amount  of 
physical  and  psychical  force,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
overdraw  our  account  in  these  things.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  it  is  difficult  for  all  people  who  are  in  earnest  about 
their  work  not  to  overdraw  their  account  at  one  time  or  another. 
Most  of  us  have  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  avoid  the  blunder  of 
mistaking  means  for  ends,  and  judging  the  results  of  our  work 
according  to  the  ainount  of  feverish  activity  we  have  generated 
in  doing  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  man  can  do  his  work  as  he 
he  ought  to  do  it  without  feeling  that  virtue  has  gone  out  of 
him.  Our  bodily  energy  is  diminished,  and  our  soul-power  is 
reduced  also  at  a  proportionate  rate.  In  dealing  with  human 
beings,  as  we  all  must,  we  need,  if  we  are  to  follow  Christ,  not 
only  physical  strength,  but  spiritual  wisdom,  insight,  and 
sympathy.  An  exhausted  system  means  only  too  often 
exhausted  spiritual  reserves.  What  we  need  .nt  such  times  is 
opportunity  for  refilling  ourselves,  as  it  were,  atid  every  Christian 
worker  who  takes  a  holiday  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  period  of 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  storage.  People  who  are  con- 
stantly giving  out  need  to  take  in  at  stated  intervals,  or  their 
labours  become  barren  and  profitless,  and  this  kind  of  restora- 
tion should  consist  in  assiinilating  influences  rather  than  in 
adding  to  our  stock  of  facts.  We  can  acquire  plenty  of  facts 
in  the  midst  of  the  dreary  round  and  the  common  task.  What 
we  need  to  do  at  the  special  seasons  is  to  get  away  to  spiritual 


heights,  and  there  drink  in  the  fresh  influences  that  God  has 
given  without  stint. 

More  than  this,  however.  A  holiday  should  be  a  time  for 
"collectedness."  When  we  are  very  busy  we  have  slender 
opportunities  for  spiritual  self-analysis,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a  man  to  become  in  this  way  almost  a  stranger  to  himself 
This  statement  is  neither  paradox  nor  exaggeration.  A  man 
may  lose  touch  with  his  own  deepest  needs  because  he  has  no 
time  to  gather  himself  up,  as  it  were,  and  make  sure  of 
himself.  Some  people  are  given  to  morbid  introspection 
and  to  an  absurd  classification  of  thoughts  and  feelings  ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  generality  of  men  and 
women.  We  are  only  too  prone  to  let  ourselves  go,  so  to 
speak,  and  to  forget  that  in  our  anxiety  to  do  good  we  are 
perhaps  ignoring  a  duty  to  our  own  souls.  We  need  to' 
be  still  sometimes,  or  to  get  away  from  familiar  tasks  and 
interests,  in  order  that  we  may  put  things  into  their  right 
places.  "Collectedness,"  says  a  great  Anglican,  "is  to  do 
all  as  in  God's  presence.  In  its  perfection,  a  collected 
person  would  never  do  anything  useless  or  needless.  It  is  to 
have  power  over  oneself,  to  be  restrained,  not  to  let  self  go." 
Such  collectedness  is  achieved  by  keeping  holiday  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word — holy  day.  May  we  all  employ  our 
resting-time  so  as  to  bring  glory  to  God  and  goodness  and 
gladness  to  our  own  souls  ! 
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Frederick  Nicholas  Charrington 

And  His  Work  at   Mile  End 


c 


IIURC^II  parade"  in  Hyde  Park  is  descriljed  week 
Ijy  week  in  all  liie  Society  papers,  hut  who  troubles 
to  write  of  Church  parade  on  Stepney  Green  ?  Yet  a 
Sunday  stroll  in  this  oasis  of  the  East  yields  thoughts  that 
will  linger  in  the  memory  when  wanderings  among  ihe 
fashionalile  crowds  near  Stanhope  Gate  are  forgotten.  To 
one  who  has  walked  from  Aldgate  Station  along  the 
bustling  Mile  End  Road,  the  words  "Stepney  Green" 
at  the  corner  of  a  side  street  come  as  a  pleasant  surprise. 
Is  it  a  wide  open  space,  like  Camberwell  Green  or 
Shepherd's  Bush  (ireen,  that  awaits  us  ?  No,  it  is  a  long, 
meandering  river  of  grass  and  flowers,  flowing  softly 
between  hanks  of  densely  peopled  buildings.  The  older 
houses  are  built  up  close  to  the  edge,  the  newer  recede 
into  the  grey,  arid  distance,  the  London  which  has  no 
grass  or  flowers.  Come  to  Stepney  Green  on  an  April 
evening,  when  the  pink  and  blue  hyacinths  smell  as  sweetly 
as  their  western  sisters  which  have  been  planted  for  the 
delight  of  Coronation  guests,  and  you  will  fancy  yourself 
back  in  the  city  of  the  "Earthly  Paradise": 

Lonilon,  small  and  white  and  clean, 

The  clear  Thames  liordercd  with  his  gardens  green. 

'I'here  needs  but  one  lilt!e  fountain,  and  the  stranger  might 
fancy  himself  in  the  heart  of  some  cool,  winding  glen. 

The  two  huge 
blocks  of  model 
buildings  on  either 
side  of  the  way  need 
not  detain  us ;  but 
here  is  a  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel, 
and  near  it  a  Jewish 
School,  and  not  far 
off  a  Home  for  Aged 
J  ews,  with  curious 
wrought-iron  railings. 
Some  of  these  richly 
coloured  red  houses, 
with  their  windows 
on  either  side  of  the 
front  door,  must  have 
been  built  nearly  200 
years  ago.  Next  to 
the  Jews'  Home  is 
Mr.  Charrington's 
present  house.  The 
"  Monastery,"  where 
he  and  five  com- 
panions lived  thirty 
years  ago,  also  looks 
on  the  Green.  The 
friends  who  joined 
him  there  were 
Messrs.  Campbell, 
Grahame,  Hunt,  Lee, 
and  Kerwin,  and 
among  their  occa- 
sional visitors  were 
Lord  Kinnaitd,  the 
Hon.  Tom  Pelham, 
and    Mr.    Quinton 

Hogg.      Speaking   at       pHoto  by  Russett  &- scns 
one   of    the   anniver-  an  early  portrait 


sarics  of  Ihe  Tower  Hamlci!i  MiMJon,  Lord  Kinnaird  uici : 
"  I  well  remember  (lie  lime  when  I  was  serving  my  a|>- 
prenticeship  to  work  for  the  Mnsier,  vi<tilin);  'the  MotuMi-ry' 
on  Stepney  Green  in  company  with  Mr.  Wofif,  and  Mr. 
I'elham.  I  am  afraid  I  should  shock  »omc  of  you  if  I  lold 
you  the  hf)urs  we  used  to  keep.  It  wafi  a  noble  and 
inspiring  sight  lo  sec  young  men  like  Mr.  (.'harringlon, 
Mr.  Kerwin,  Mr.  Campl>ell,  Mr.  (jrah.ime,  and  othefii,  after 
business  hours,  devoting  their  time  and  energy  to  the 
service  of  God." 

F.  N.  Charrmgton  was  born  in  the  How  Rrwid  on 
February  4,  1850,  and  lias  now,  therefore,  completed  his  fifty- 
second  year.  He  is  as  closely  connected  by  family  tradition 
with  the  E.ist  End  as  was  Angehi  .Messenger  in  "  /Ml 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men."  Opposite.  Sie|>ney  (;recn 
rise  the  tall  chimneys  of  Charrington's  Brewery,  from  which 
several  generations  had  drawn  an  ample  fortune.  The 
A.ssembly  Hall  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  huge 
brewing  concerns,  and  wedged  in  l)etween  its  premises 
are  the  old-world  almshouses  of  the  Vintners'  Society. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy  brewer,  Mr.  Charrington  has 
waged  ceaseless  warfare  with  foes  of  his  own  household. 

He  received  his  early  education  at  Marllwrough  and 
Brighton   College,  and  his  father  cffered  to  send  him  lo 

Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
He,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  learn  the 
busines.s,  and  Ix-'came 
a  pupil  of  Neville, 
Reed  &  Co.,  a  large 
brewing  firm  at 
Windsor.  After  a 
twelve  months'  ap- 
prenticeship to  the 
trade  he  entered  his 
father's  firm.  The 
great  change  in  his 
life  came  through  a 
chance  Continental 
meeting  with  Mr. 
William  Rainsford, 
son  of  the  Rev. 
Marcus  Rainsford,  for- 
merly of  Belgrave 
Chai)el.  Mr.  Char- 
rington's home  at  this 
time  was  at  Wimble- 
don, where  his  father 
had  a  charming 
country  residence. 
He  invited  William 
Rainsford  to  visit  him, 
and  that  faithful  com- 
panion found  an 
opportunity  of  con- 
versing on  spiritual 
things,  and  asked  him 
plainly  if  he  knew 
whether  he  was  saved. 
Mr.  Charrington  was 
inclined  to  resent 
such  jiersonal  dealing, 

OK  MR.   CHARRINGTON  »>"'  ''•"'"^'X  promised 
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his  friend  that  when  alone  he  would  carefully  read  the 
third  chapter  of  St.  John.  In  the  study  of  this  chapter 
the  light  dawned  upon  his  soul,  and  he  became  possessed 
with  new  desires  and  ideas.  He  called  upon  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Bardsley,  then  Rector  and  Rural  Dean  of  Stepney ; 
but  he,  while  encouraging  Mr.  Charrington's  desire  to 
undertake  Christian  work,  could  suggest  nothing  more 
inspiring  than  a  class  in  the  night  school.  The  young 
convert  willingly  acceded  to  this  proposal.  During  the  day 
he  worked  in  the  brewery ;  in  the  evening  he  taught  the  East 
End  children.  It  should  be  said  that  Stepney  and  Mile 
End  were  a  very  different,  and  in  some  respects  a  much 
more  hopeful,  field  for  Christian  effort  in  1870  than  they  are 
to-day.  Thirty  years  ago  the  population  was  prevailingly 
Christian,  though  with  a  Jewish  element ;  but  now  the 
Centiles  are  being  remorselessly  pressed  out  by  the  Hebrew 
invasion.  I  for  one  can  never  visit  the  broad  and  stately 
Mile  End  Road  without  feeling  myself  back  in  the  ghettos 
of  Mainz  or  Frankfurt.  Nearly  every  name  above  the 
shop  doors  is  foreign  ;  Hebrew  lettering  is  displayed  on 
newspaper  bills  ;  from  a  photographer's  window  a  black- 
bearded  Rabbi,  magnificent  in  his  square  ca[i  and  pectoral 
cross  (strangest  of  ornaments  !),  looks  out  as  on  the  territory 
under  his  lightful  sway.  A  wind  from  the  most  ancient 
East  breathes  all  around  us  ;  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  those 
noble  idealist  heads,  the  faces  of  dreamers  and  thinkers 
and  prophets  which  George  Eliot  and  Israel  Zangwill  have 
discovered  for  us  in  the  heart  of  sordid  Jewry. 

The  most  valuable  friend  that  Mr.  Charrington  made  in 
these  early  days  was  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Kerwin,  who  was 
carrying  on  evangelistic  work  among  Stepney  boys  in  a  hay- 
loft. Mr.  Kerwin  is  now  the  able  and  devoted  secretary  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Mission,  and  has  possessed  from  the 
beginning  Mr.  Charrington's  closest  confidence.  He  and 
Mr.  Charrington  are  both  members  of  the  Borough  Council. 
Mr.  Charrington  is  the  Liberal  Candidate  for  Mile  End. 

It  was  after  hearing  Mr.  Kerwin  address  his  lads  in  the 
room  over  the  stable  that  Mr.  Charrington  thought,  "  This 
preaching  about  the  love  of  Christ  is  far  more  like  real  work 
for  the  Lord  than  my  own  night-school  work."  The  singing 
of  "  Shall  we  gather  at  the  river  ?  "  impressed  the  young 
brewer  so  deeply  that  he  invited  Mr.  Kerwin  and  his  friend 


Hugh  Campbell  to  join  forces  with  him.  A  workshop  was 
rented  in  Hertford  Place,  Globe  Road,  and  fitted  up  as  a 
mission  hall  for  boys.  Another  was  taken  in  Heath  Street, 
Stepney,  for  girls.  At  this  time  Mr.  Charrington  had  begun 
to  feel  uneasy  about  his  connection  with  his  father's  brewery. 
The  sight  of  the  words  "  Charrington,  Head  &  Co.'s 
Entire  "  above  the  wretched  public-houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood brought  home  to  him  his  personal  responsibility  for 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  people.  His  own  boys  asked 
questions  at  the  mission  meetings  which  caused  him  deep 
disquietude  ;  personal  observation  showed  him  the  fearful 
ravages  wrought  by  drink  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  he 
began  to  see  that  as  a  partner  in  a  brewing  firm  he  was 
destroying  with  one  hand  what  he  built  up  with  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  1871  he  took  the  momentous  step  of 
retiring  from  the  business.  His  father  was  at  first  indignant, 
and  cut  his  eldest  son  out  of  his  will  altogether.  But  he 
was  at  heart  a  just  and  kindly  man,  and  time  softened  his 
bitterness.  'I'owards  the  close  of  his  life  he  visited  the 
Mile  End  Hall  and  addressed  the  people  ;  he  welcomed 
the  workers  to  his  house  at  Wimbledon,  and,  best  of  all,  he 
confessed,  when  on  his  deathbed,  that  Fred  had  been  right 
all  along,  and  had  acted  nobly.  In  his  will,  as  finally 
drafted,  a  second  son's  portion,  sufficient  to  provide  him 
with  a  competence,   was  offered. 

"The  step  Mr.  Charrington  took  at  the  time,"  says  Mr. 
Kerwin,  "  startled  the  world.  Newspapers  wrote  about  him  ; 
preachers  made  it  a  subject  of  discourse  ;  temperance  folk 
went  mad  over  him  ;  the  general  public  thought  he  was  out 
of  his  mind;  and  those  who  knew  him  by  sight  would  stop 
in  the  street  and  point  this  strange  man  out  to  others  as  a 
sort  of  curiosity.  Such  an  event  had  not  occurred  within  that 
generation.  I  could  describe  to  you  as  if  it  were  yesterday 
that  wonderful  meeting  of  the  B-and  of  Hope  Union  held  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  February  18,  1873.  Mr.  Charrington  and 
I  had  travelled  from  Stepney  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus, 
never  dreaming  that  there  would  be  any  excitement;  but 
the  news  had  gone  abroad  that  young  Mr.  Charrington,  of 
the  well-known  brewing  firm,  had  surrendered  his  great 
fortune  and  was  to  take  the  chair  at  a  temperance  meeting. 
As  we  neared  Exeter  Hall  we  found  the  pavements  blocked 
with  struggling  crowds,    and  all  traffic   suspended   in    the 
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street.  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  who  was  one  of  the  speakers, 
arrived  late,  and  told  us  that  it  had  taken  him  nearly  two 
hours  to  fight  his  way  in.  Mr.  Charrington  had  an  extra- 
ordinary reception.  Yes,  this  Kxeter  Hall  meeting  was 
the  most  impressive  incident  I  have  witne.'«sed  in  connection 
with  our  work,  save,  perhaps,  our  demonstration  in  Hyde 
Park  during  Mr.  Stead's  campaign  in  1885." 

The  first  centre  for  adult  work  in  connection  with  the 
Mission  was  an  iron  building  erected  and  given  over  to 
Mr.  Charrington  by  the  late  Mr.  Pemberton  Barnes.  It  was 
in  Carlton  Square,  Globe  Road,  and  held  500  persons.  A 
large  circular  tent  was  next  put  up  on  a  site  in  the  Mile  End 
Road,  and  opened  in  May,  1876,  and  the  following  year  a 
temporary  building  of  brick,  wood,  and  corrugated  iron 
succeeded  it.  The  foundation  stones  of  tiie  frontage  of 
the  great  Assembly  Hall  were  laid  in  November,  1883,  by 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Sir  George  Williams,  Lady  Hobart, 
Lady  Blanche  Keith-Falconer,  Miss  Cory,  of  Cardiff,  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Bevan.  Her  Grace  the  Uuchess  of  Westminster 
laid  the  stone  of  the  Great  Hall,  July  4,  1885,  and  it  was 
opened  by  John  Cory,  Esq.,  J. P.,  February  4,  :886.  At 
that  time  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle  was  the  largest  religious 
hall  in  London,  but  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tabernacle 
on  a  smaller  scale,  the  Mile  End  Hall  claims  a  proud  pre- 
eminence. It  is  seated  for  4,400  persons,  but  5,000  can  be 
packed  in  without  much  difficulty.  A  unique  characteristic 
of  the  work  is  that  the  Hall  is  open  on  weekdays  and 
Sundays  alike.  It  has  now  been  open  consecutively  for 
nearly  10,000  nights  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  advocacy  of  Temperance.  Letters  are  constantly  being 
received  from  all  sorts  of  characters  who  trace  the  beginnings 
of  a    new  life   to    the    message    heard   from    its   platform. 
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MR.  CHARRINGTON    IN   PRISON 


There  \»  in  the 
office  of  the 
Mission  a  col- 
lection  of 
knives,  ra/orx, 
and  a  bottle  of 
poison  that 
have  l)een  sur- 
rendered by 
would-be 
suicides  as  a 
result  of  a 
change  of  pur- 
pose. 

The  Mis- 
sion has  its 
own  member- 
ship, and  its 
work  is  strictly 
undenomina- 
tional. In  the 
bright  and 
well-stocked 
bookshop  on 
the  premises  I 
saw  Prayer 
Books    lying 

side  by  side  with  Nonconformist  religious  papers  and  secular 
magazines.  Nearly  5,000  persons  have  been  received 
into  meml)ership  since  the  beginning,  and  the  number  at 
present  on  the  rolls  is  about  1,800.  The  leaders  are 
extremely  careful  as  to  those  they  receive.  In  1900,  for 
example,  225  applications  for  fellowship  were  made,  but 
of  these  only  156  were  admitted,  while  the  others  were 
sent  back  for  further  instruction  and  examination.  When 
members  are  removed  by  death,  a  solemn  funeral  service 
is  held  in  the  Great  Hall. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  magnificent  work  done 
by  the  Mission  in  feeding  the  hungry.  No  starving  man 
or  woman  ever  appeals  in  vain,  and  during  seasons  of 
distress  from  3,000  to  13,000  j)ersons  are  fed  ever)'  day,  the 
numbers  varying  according  to  the  scarcity  which  prevails. 
This  part  of  the  Mission's  activity  is  deeply  interesting 
to  watch.  No  wonder  that  a  veteran  Christian  worker  like 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  should  have  declared  in  a  recent 
speech,  '•  I  have  no  better  cure  for  dulness  than  a  visit 
to  this  Hall."  At  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day  and  Christmas 
dinners  over  2,000  are  entertained.  Twice  in  each  year 
the  Mission  publishes  an  illustrated  "  Record "  and 
appeal.  It  has  many  kind  subscribers,  but,  as  will  be 
readily  imagined,  the  expenses  are  exceedingly  heavy,  and 
there  is  often  a  struggle  to  make  ends  meet  at  the  close 
of  the  financial  year.  The  people  are  encouraged  to  lay 
by  for  summer  holidays,  and  the  Holiday  Club  has  already 
taken  parties  of  fifty  to  Paris  and  to  Ilfracombe  at  a  cost 
of  jCi  a  piece  for  one  week.  These  outings,  in  which  both 
men  and  women  joined,  gave  intense  pleasure,  and  all  went 
about  together  as  friends.  When  the  Mile  End  party 
visited  Linton,  in  Devon,  Sir  George  Newnes  showed  them 
much  kind  attention.  This  year  they  are  going  to  Barmouth. 
Mrs.  Kerwin  has  a  Forest  Cottage  Home  for  poor  children 
at  Loughton,  and  Blanche  Lady  Rosslyn  provides  a  House 
of  Rest  at  Brentwood  for  working  women  and  girls. 

Sunday  Evening  at  the  Hall 
The  services  at  the  Assembly  Hall  are  full  of  instruction 
for  a  student  of  East  London  life,  and  the  most  characteristic 
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is  that  of  Sunday  evening.  You  may  see  old  ladies  in 
black  bonnets  and  shawls  gathering  in  the  portico  an  hour 
before  the  doors  are  open.  Affectionate  greetings  pass 
between  them.  Later  on  we  watch  one  girl  kissing  a 
whole  rowful  of  friends  in  succession.  Through  the  swing 
■doors  we  pass  into  the  wide  vestibule,  and  then  through 
inner  doors  into  the  Hall.  To  appreciate  the  size  of  the 
building  one  must  stand  under  the  organ,  at  the  back  of 
the  platform,  or  at  the  opposite  end,  on  the  little  balcony 
below  the 
roof.  It  is 
worth  taking 
a  journey  to 
see  the  two 
long  galleries 
filled  with  an 
eager  congre- 
gation, while 
the  back  rows 
are  crowded 
like  the 
^'  R  o  c  k  y 
Mountains  " 
at  the  City 
Temple. 

On  my 
first  visit  the 
numbers, 
though  large, 
did  not  quite 
fill  the  space 
available. 
The  majority 
were  e  v  i  - 
■dently  work- 
ing men  and 
women,  lads 
and  girls  (the 
■children  have 
their  own  hall, 
and  do  not 
accompa  n  y 
their  parents). 
A  fair  propor- 
tion of  the 
audience 
seemed  well- 
to-do  people, 
such  as  one 
sees  at  the 
East  London 
Tabernacle. 
Near  me, 
however,  was 
a  middle- 
aged      man 

who  evidently  belonged  to  a  class  apart.  He  wore  rough 
■working-clothes,  his  hair  was  shaggy  and  unkempt,  and  his 
features  toil-coarsened  and  heavy.  I  thought  of  Baldassare 
in  the  Duomo  at  Florence,  listening  with  rapt  attention 
to  the  preaching  of  Savonarola,  heedless  of  the  suspicious 
glances  of  respectable  citizens  near  him.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  preaching  as  the  singing  that  fascinated  my 
neighbour.  He  joined  with  evident  feeling  in  that  pathetic 
hymn  "  Behold  Me  standing  at  the  door,"  swaying  himself 
about  with  the  music.  Mr.  Charrington  has  most  wisely 
spared  no  expense  in  securing  a  thoroughly  efficient  choir 
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A  RECENT  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  CHARRINGTON 


and  orchestra.  The  organist,  Mr.  G.  Day  Winter,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Mission.  The  fine 
organ,  which  cost  ;^i,ooo,  is  supplemented  by  violins  and 
cornets.  No  other  East  London  choir  has  so  large  and 
well-trained  a  band  of  singers.  Above  the  platform  arch 
is  a  group  of  graceful  flying  angels,  each  with  a  long 
golden  trumpet.  These  figures  symbolise  one  of  Mr- 
Charrington's  ruling  principles  that  the  praise  of  God  shall 
be  worthily  rendered  within  his  walls.     Many  a  toil-worn 

man  and 
woman  must, 
while  joining 
in  the  hymns 
or  listening  to 
the  solemn 
oratorios, 
have  shared 
for  the  first 
time  in  the 
Psal  mis  t's 
e  c  s  t  a  s  y  : 
"  Praise  Him 
in  His  noble 
acts  :  praise 
Him  accord- 
ing to  His 
e  .X  c  e  II  e  n  t 
greatness. 
Praise  Him  in 
the  sound  of 
the  trumpet : 
praise  Him 
upon  the  lute 
and  harp." 
And  the 
angels  with 
the  trumpets 
— the  solitary 
decoration  of 
this  vast 
b  u  i I  ding  — 
teach  lessons 
not  less 
spiritual  than 
the  twelve 
lovely  angels 
in  Botticelli's 
"Nativity," 
which  .  float 
between  earth 
and  heaven 
on  a  golden 
background 
suffused  with 
light. 

.At  half- 
past  six  Mr.  Charrington  and  Mr.  Kerwin,  with  the 
preacher  of  the  evening,  take  their  places  on  the  plat- 
form. No  one  would  guess  that  the  founder  of  the  Mission 
celebrated  his  Jubilee  two  years  ago.  He  is  still  quite 
youthful  in  appearance,  tall,  slender,  graceful,  and  dressed 
with  scrupulous  care.  His  part  of  the  service  consists  in 
giving  out  the  hymns  and  notices  and  introducing  the 
preacher.  Prayer  is  offered  by  Mr.  Kerwin,  and  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  is  read  as  the  lesson.  A  stirring  evangelistic  address 
is  given  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  the  Evangelisation  Society.  The 
illustrations  are  drawn  from   the  Hackney  and  Aldersgate 
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fires,  and  the  speaker  holds  the  congregation  spell-bound  for 
half  an  hour.  A  peculiar  art  is  needed  for  the  East  End 
preacher,  and  I  was  much  interested  in  examining  the  two 
large  plans,  one  for  1902  and  the  other  for  1903,  which 
hang  in  Mr.  Kerwin's  office.  Engagements  are  made 
nearly  a  year  ahead,  and  it  is  usual  to  secure  the  services  of 
■each  Missioner  for  a  month,  including  week  evenings.  The 
"  boy -preacher,"  Jack  Cooke,  is  a  great  favourite.  The 
services  are  quiet,  reverent,  and  unsensational.  "  Amens  " 
are  sometimes  heard  during  prayer  or  sermon,  but  no  other 
■ejaculation.  Enquirers  are  welcomed  after  the  meeting  in  the 
hall  below  the  platform.  The  children's  work  is  conducted 
in  a  separate  hall  with  two  turrets,  which  was  once  a 
Congregational  chapel.  Dim  and  grimy  tablets  on  the 
walls  attest  its  past  history,  and  Mr.  Kerwin  mentioned 
that    in    the    vaults    underneath    not    a    few    of    the    old 


members  are  buried.  The  church  had  been  closed  for 
many  years,  and  had  fallen  into  disrepair  when  Mr. 
Charrington  purchased  it.  It  has  now  been  transformed 
into  a  fair  imitation,  of  course  on  a  diminutive  scale, 
of  the  grand  central  hall.  Mr.  Mason  is  at  the  head  of 
the  children's  work,  and  he  provides  a  regular  monthly 
preacher. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  short 
article,  to  give  anything  like  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
Mission.  "  Fred  Charrington,  the  converted  brewer,"  has 
been  caricatured  in  the  comic  papers,  and  has  been  the 
hero  of  at  least  one  popular  novel.  He  has  been  assaulted 
by  roughs  outside  music  halls,  and  has  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  preaching.  No  London  citizen  is  serving 
his  generation  with  more  Christ-like  devotion. 

J.  T.  S. 


Anecdotes   and  Illustrations 

The  Search  for  Holiness.—"  I  design .  the  search 
after  truth,"  wrote  Bishop  Butler  when  he  was  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age— "I  design  the  search  after  truth  to  be  the  one 
business  of  my  life."  Do  you  register  a  still  more  noble 
resolve  ?  [asks  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones.]  Register  this  high  and 
sacred  vow  now  :  "  I  design  the  search  for  holiness  to  be  the 
one  business  of  my  life."  "  Be  good,"  says  Charles  Kingsley, 
"  and  let  who  will  be  clever."  "  Be  good,  my  dear,"  said  the 
dying  Walter  Scott,  who  above  most  men  had  tasted  the  sweets 
of  fame,  to  his  son-inlaw,  Lockhart  — "  Be  good,  my  dear  ;  what- 
ever else  you  are,  be  good."  Be  good  ;  whatever  else  you  are, 
be  good.  This  is  the  one  thing  needful.  This  is  the  pearl  of 
great  price.  For  this  be  ready  to  sell  all  that  you  have  ;  for 
this  be  ready  to  count  all  things  but  loss.  Make  the  search 
after  holiness  the  one  business  of  your  life,  for  holiness  is 
more  precious  than  rubies,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire 
are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her.     Set  your  heart  upon  it,  give 


your  life  up  to  it ;  and  just  as,  following  his  resolve,  Putler 
became  the  greatest  English  moralist,  so  you,  following  yours, 
shall  become  an  eminent  saint,  as  day  by  day  you  grow  up  unto 
Him  in  all  things  who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  one  of  his  famous  books  ("  Religio 
Medici "),  speaking  to  certain  temptations  which  beset  his  mind, 
says,  "  I  confess  I  conquered,  not  in  a  martial  posture,  but  on  my 
knees."  A  boy,  on  reading  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  "  Resist  the 
devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you.  Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  He  will 
draw  nigh  to  you,"  asks  himself  how  he  has  to  attend  to  both 
these  injunctions  :  has  he  at  one  time  to  fight  with  the  devil,  and 
at  another  time  to  draw  near  to  God  ?  Must  there  always  be  this 
shifting  about  in  his  life  ?  I  have  watched  the  young  cadets  at 
their  military  exercises.  I  have  seen  them  kneel  on  one  knee  to 
fire,  then  rise  and  rush  fonvard,  then  kneel  and  fire  again,  and  so 
on,  time  after  time,  gradually  advancing,  but  often  firing.  This 
is  the  way  of  battles — moral  as  well  as  physical.  \Ve  must  kneel 
firing.  Resisting  the  devil  and  drawing  nigh  to  God  are  move- 
ments in  the  same  direction. 
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A  Cherry  Tree 

BY  AMY  LE  FEUVRE 


CHAPTER  XIII 


{Continued) 

WHEN  Colonel  St.  Leger  returned  with  Phil  it  was  eight 
o'clock  and  quite  dark,  and  neither  Stacy  nor  the  little 
girls  had  returned. 

Phil  was  sent  to  bed.  His  wound  was  a  painful  one,  though 
not  dangerous,  and  he  was  shaken  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood. 
He  told  his  father  how  it  happened.  He  was  walking  through 
a  thick  part  of  the  wood,  when  he  heard  voices,  and  was  making 
his  way  towards  them,  when  a  brace  of  partridges  rose  at  his 
feet  ;  he  heard  a  sharp  report  close  to  him,  and  received  some 
of  the  discharge  in  his  wrist. 

"  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  ran  away  as  hard  as  I  could.  I 
was  afraid  they  would  shoot  me  again  !  I  came  out  just  where 
we  had  left  Cherry  and'  Bonnie,  but  they  weren't  there,  though 
they  had  left  one  of  the  baskets,  and  then  my  arm  began  to 
bleed  awfully,  and  I  tried  to  tie  my  handkerchief  round,  and 
then  soon  after  I  met  Stacy." 

"  It  seems,"  said  the  Colonel  drily,  "  that  you  boys  invariably 
lose  your  sisters,  and  leave  them  to  find  their  way  home  by 
themselves.     You  are  not  to  be  trusted." 

When  the  Colonel  found  the  other  children  had  not  returned, 
he  was  really  anxious.  He  was  just  going  out  again,  when  Goff 
appeared  with  Sawdust.  He  had  had  great  trouble  to  get  him 
liberated  ;  but  tired  as  he  was  with  his  long  walk,  he  at  once 
volunteered  to  accompany  the  Colonel  in  his  search.  The  two 
set  off,  and  Mr.  Watkins,  who  had  just  come  home,  joined  them 
with  a  lantern. 

Stacy's  scrape  had  ve.xed  the  Colonel  ;  Phil's  had  alarmed 
him  ;  but  the  loss  of  the  little  girls  filled  him  with  anxiety  and 
distress.  Bonnie  was  the  apple  of  his  eye  ;  Cherry  had  entwined 
herself  round  his  heart  by  her  strong  hkeness  to  her  mother  ; 
and  as  he  strode  along  he  put  up  a  prayer  that  they  might 
be  given  back  to  him  again,  and  that  no  evil  might  have  befallen 
them. 

They  had  walked  about  a  mile  along  the  road  that  the 
children  had  taken  that  morning,  when  suddenly  they  heard  a 
shout.  It  was  Stacy.  When  he  came  up  to  them,'  and  saw  who 
they  were,  he  looked  intensely  relieved. 

"  I've  found  them,  father,  but  I  can't  get  to  them." 

"  Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  Stuck  among  some  reeds  in  a  boat  the  other  side  of  the 
river.     This  way  !  " 

He  led  the  little  party  across  a  field  to  the  river's  edge. 

There,  sure  enough,  under  a  steep  bank  of  blackberry  bushes 
and  branches,  was  a  boat,  with  two  little  forlorn  creatures  in  it. 

"  I've  gone  in  twice,"  said  Stacy ;  "  but  the  water  twirls 
me  round  so,  and  I'm  not  a  dab  at  swimming  ;  I  was  nearly 
drowned,  and  then  I  thought  I'd  better  not  be,  so  I  was  coming 
for  help  !  " 

Goff  threw  off  his  coat  and  boots  in  a  minute.  There  was  a 
strong  current  running.  It  was  a  wonder  that  the  boat  had  not 
been  swept  along  farther,  but  it  had  become  tightly  wedged  in 
the  roots  of  an  old  willow,  and  Cherry,  with  wonderful  forethought, 
had  tied  her  sash  round  one  of  the  branches  that  overhung  the 
water,  and  was  grasping  the  ends  of  it  tightly  in  her  two  little 
hands. 

It  did  not  take  Goff  long  to  bring  the  boat  ashore.  The 
little  girls  were  stiff  with  cold  and  e.xposure.  Cherry  had  given 
Bonnie  her  jacket  in  addition  to  her  own,  so  she  was  in  the 
worse  plight  of  the  two.  Colonel  St.  Leger  took  Bonnie  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  her  home  ;  Mr.  Watkins  did  the  same  to 
Cherry  ;  and  Goff  led  the  way  with  the  lantern.  He  and  Stacy 
were  both  soaked  through,  and  when  they  reached  the  farm 
Mrs.  Watkins  and  Nettie  had  their  hands  full.  The  children 
were  put  to  bed  at  once,  and  given  hot  basins  of  bread-and- 
milk.  Colonel  St.  Leger  visited  them  all  before  he  retired  to 
rest,  and  was  relieved  to  see  that  they  were  all — even  Phil- 
sleeping  quietly  and  peacefully. 

Then  he  came  back  to  his  room,  and  said  to  Goff : 

"  We  must  return  home  at  once.  I  will  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  children  no  longer." 


CHAPTER   XIV 
Home  Again 


The  children  suffered  very  little  from  the  effects  of  that 
unfortunate  day.  Phil's  wrist  healed  rapidly,  and  he  became 
rather  proud  of  showing  it  to  various  lads  about  the  farm. 

"Did  it  hurt?  Of  course  it  did — just  as  much  as  if  I  had 
been  shot  in  battle.  There's  many  a  chap  invalided  home  with 
a  wounded  arm  like  mine.  And  I'd  like  to  give  a  piece  of  my 
mind  to  the  brutes  who  did  it.  I  believe  I  could  get  them  fined 
or  imprisoned  for  it.  If  I  only  knew  the  party,  I  would  march 
up  a  couple  of  policemen  to  them  and  give  them  in  custody  ! " 

Cherry  was  the  one  who  was  laid  up  for  a  couple  of  days- 
with  a  very  heavy  cold.  Bonnie  did  not  seem  much  the  worse. 
She  gave  her  father  a  long  account  of  herself  and  Cherry  after 
the  boys  had  left  them. 

"  We  picked  our  baskets  full,  father  dear,  and  then  we  sat 
down.  We  was  so  tired  that  we  had  to  eat  a  good  many,  and 
we  waited  ever  so  long  till  we  were  sure  it  was  tea-time,  and 
then  Cherry  said  we  must  get  home  ;  so  we  tried  to,  but  the 
fields  had  got  mixed,  and  some  cows  ran  at  us,  and  then  we 
found  a  lovely  little  boat  by  the  river.  We  knew  it  must  be 
your  river,  father  dear,  so  we  thinked  if  we  got  in,  and  poked 
the  big  stick  through  the  water,  it  would  bring  us  home  ;  but 
Cherry  couldn't  hold  it  proper,  and  it  knocked  her  on  the  chin, 
and  tumbled  in  the  water,  but  the  boat  went  just  as  fast  without 
it.  And  we  should  have  come  home  bu'fully,  father  dear,  if  that 
horrid  old  tree  hadn't  stopped  us.  We  was  going  dreadfully 
fast,  only  when  the  tree  catched  us  we  bobbed  about  and  turned 
round  and  round,  and  so  Cherry  tied  her  sash  on,  and  kept  us- 
steady  ;  and  then  it  did  get  fearfully  dark,  and  we  called  !  and 
called!  And  then  we  called  dear  God  to  take  care  of  us.  He  never 
goes  far  away,  does  He  ?  And  then  it  got  cold  ;  and  we  kept 
pretending  we  was  peoples  in  the  Bible  :  Cherry  made  it  up 
lovely.  First  we  was  Noah  in  his  ark,  and  then  we  was  Moses 
in  his  basket,  and  then  we  was  the  disciples  when  Jesus  wasn't 
with  them.  But  it  got  worse  and  worse,  and  then  we  both  cried, 
and  then  we  shouted  and  screamed,  and  then  Stacy  screamed 
back.  We  was  so  pleased.  And  then,  father  dear,  you  carried 
me  all  the  way  home,  and  I  loves  you  ! " 

Colonel  St.  Leger  found  he  could  not  go  home  so  easily  as 
he  imagined  ;  for  the  house  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  painters 
and  whitewashers.  Mr.  Hastings  had  only  had  a  very  slight 
attack,  and  had  just  been  moved  to  the  seaside,  where  he  was 
going  to  stay  for  three  weeks,  before  he  returned  to  his  little 
charges. 

The  Colonel  chafed  a  good  deal  under  these  arrangements  ;. 
but  the  children  were  on  their  best  behaviour  again,  and  he 
found  that  by  taking  Stacy  out  fishing  with  him  one  adven- 
turous spirit  was  kept  quiet,  and  the  others  were  happy  enough 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  farm. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  father  and  son  drew  closer  together. 
Stacy's  tone  in  speaking  of  his  father  changed.  It  was  more 
respectful ;  he  began  to  discover  that  the  Colonel  was  not  sO' 
indifferent  to  his  sons  as  he  seemed,  that  he  had  ideas  about 
their  future  prospects  which  were  rather  interesting. 

"  In  fact,"  Stacy  exclaimed  at  one  schoolroom  tea,  "  I  think 
it  is  a  jolly  thing  to  have  a  father,  and  I'm  jolly  glad  he  took 
us  away  from  Dr.  Burton.  You  see,  a  doctor  isn't  much  good 
to  any  one  unless  they're  sick,  and  we  shall  never  be  that  again, 
I  hope.  He  can't  know  the  world  like  father  does,  or  have 
as  much  sense  about  boys  and  men  as  father  has.  I  think 
we've  done  very  well  for  ourselves." 

"  We  haven't  done  anything,"  said  Cherry.  "  Father  has 
done  it  all." 

Shortly  after  this  Cherry  was  reading  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  at  prayers. 

And  after  they  were  over  she  stole  up  to  her  bedroom,  and 
got  out  her  own  little  Bible.  Her  eyes  were  shining  with  excite- 
ment. She  had  found  a  chapter  after  her  own  heart.  True,  it 
was  grapes,  and  not  cherries,  that  were  mentioned  ;  but  fruit- 
bearing  was  the  subject,  and  Cherry  repeated  over  and  over  to 
herself  the  verse  : 
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"  He  th.nt  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  brin){Cth 
forth  much  fruit  :  for  without  Me  ye  can  do  nothinK." 

She  turned  this  over  and  over  in  her  uiiml,  and  lonttt-d  to 
talk  to  some  one  about  it.  At  last  she  thought  of  writing'  to 
Miss  Arnold  ;  and  after  spending'  a  whole  afternoon  over  it,  this 
production  was  sent : 

"  My  DEAR  Miss  Arxoi.D,  -  I  have  read  a  verse  to-day. 
Please  will  you  write  and  tell  me  about  it.  It  is  in  St.  John, 
chapter  .kv.,  and  the  verse  is  the  fifth.  It  is  all  about  fruit,  and 
this  verse  says,  '  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.'  What  does  it  mean, 
'Abide  in  Me'?  It  seems  to  tell  the  way  to  Ijear  fruit,  but 
I  cannot  understand  it.  Please  write  and  tell  me.  I  want  to 
bear  much  fruit.  I  am  trying  hard  when  I  don't  forget.  .And 
is  darning  the  boys'  stockings,  instead  of  going  out  to  play,  a 
kind  of  fruit  ?     I  should  like  to  see  you  again. 

"  Your  loving 

"  Cherkv." 

She  received  an  answer  soon,  and  to  her  delight  it  was 
written  so  clearly  that  she  could  decipher  it  herself. 

"  My  dear  little  Friend,— Don't  make  me  into  a  parson. 
I  cannot  expound  your  verse,  but  my  old  governess  is  a  little 
saint,  and  when  I  can  pluck  up  courage  I  will  ask  her  about  it. 
It  sounds  rather  awe-inspiring.  Good  works  are  comparatively 
easy  ;  this  would  not  be.  Perhaps  I  shall  discover  that  I  am 
still  a  cumberer,  and  shall  be  till  the  end  of  the  chapter,  in  spite 
of  all  my  efforts  in  the  contrary  direction  1  You  will  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  this.  But  we  will  have  a  good  talk  together 
when  you  come  home.  I  am  going  to  bring  my  old  governess 
back  with  me,  and  give  her  a  good  time.     Goodbye. 

"  Your  loving  friend, 

"  Blanche  Arnold." 

Cherry  puzzled  over  this.  She  did  not  consider  it  at  all 
satisfactory,  and  ventured  to  ask  her  father  very  shyly  one 
day  : 

"  Father,  what  does  '  abide '  mean  ? " 
"  To  stay  or  live,"  replied  the  Colonel. 
"  Can  you  live  in  a  person  ? " 

"Hardly.  In  a  house,  you  mean.  An  abode  is  a  dwelling- 
place." 

Cherry  sighed,  and  asked  no  more  questions.  She  studied 
her  verse  very  often.  And  the  last  part  of  it  she  understood. 
She  added  a  clause  in  her  morning  and  evening  prayers  : 

"  And,  O  God,  the  Bible  says  I  can't  do  nothing  without 
Jesus  to  help  me.  Do  please  let  Him  help  me  to  bear  fruit — 
much  fruit  like  the  Bible  says.  Show  me  how  to  do  it,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

One  afternoon  the  Colonel  was  sitting  in  the  orchard  smoking 
his  pipe.  Bonnie  was  busy  raking  some  fallen  apples  together ; 
Cherry  was  lying  full  length  on  the  grass,  deep  in  an  old- 
fashioned  story-book  that  Mrs.  Watkins  had  given  her. 

The  boys  were  out  in  the  farmyard  with  Mr.  Watkins  ;  their 
shrill  voices  made  themselves  heard  occasionally.  Colonel  St. 
Leger  was  feeling  very  comfortable.  He  was  meditating  in  a 
lazy  fashion  over  his  sojourn  at  the  farm,  and  congratulating 
himself  upon  his  improved  health  and  spirits.  Suddenly  the 
sound  of  wheels  startled  him,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  a  carriage 
drive  up  to  the  farm. 

Bonnie  saw  it  too,  and  was  at  once  interested. 
"  A  fat  lady  is  getting  out,"  she  announced.     "  Do  you  think 
it  is  somebody  come  to  see  us,  father  dear  ? " 
"  Let  us  hope  not,"  muttered  the  Colonel. 
It  was  a  vain  hope.     A  few  minutes  later  a  rustling  dress  and 
a  well-known  voice  sounded  in  his  ear  : 

"  My  dear  Eustace,  what  an  out-of-the-way  place  to  stay  in ! 
I  thought  I  should  never  discover  you  !  " 

It  was  Mrs.  Crawford.  The  Colonel  rose  and  gave  her  a 
seat. 

"  It  was  a  pity  you  did  not  let  me  know  you  were  in  this 
neighbourhood,"  he  said  quietly  ;  "  then  I  might  have  directed 
you  rightly." 

"  I  am  staying  with  Lady  Summers,  about  seven  miles  oflf. 
You  remember  her,  do  you  not  ?  She  would  be  charmed  to 
renew  her  acquaintance  with  you.  She  has  kindly  lent  me  her 
carriage,  or  I  could  not  have  come  so  far.  Well,  how  are  you, 
Eustace  ?  and  when  are  you  going  home  ? " 


"As  toon  as  the  painter*  will  allow  us,"  sahI  iha  Colonel 
shortly. 

Mrs.  Crawford's  ^kk  fell  on  the  two  little  |{irlt. 
"  Poor  little  mnlherlrsi  creature* !  "  she  said.     "  They  are 
growing  so  fast  ;  you  will  need  some  wonjan's  influence  over 
them." 

The  Colonel  frowned.  H  is  cousin  laid  her  hand  aflcclionaiely 
on  his  arm. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Eustace,  be  advised  by  me  ;  do  not  shut 
your.self  away  from  society  any  longer.  I  have  you  so  u|ion  my 
mind  that  I  cannot  rest  at  night  sometimes  for  thinkinK  of  you. 
It  is  not  natural  or  right  for  a  man  in  your  circumst.-inces  to  be 
alone.  I  am  sure  your  dear  wife  would  be  the  first  one  to  say 
that  it  is  necessary  for  your  children's  welfare  that  you  should 
marry  again.  Now,  don't  be  angry  with  me.  I  have  just 
thought  of  the  very  person  to  suit  you,  and  I  could  not  rest 
till  I  had  come  over  and  told  you.  What  do  you  say  to 
Blanche  .\rnold  ?  I  hear  she  has  taken  a  violent  fancy  to 
the  little  girls.  You  knew  her  when  she  was  a  child  ;  .she  has 
a  nice  income  of  her  own,  and  lately  has  developed  several 
admirable  qualities.  She  would  make  a  capital  mother  to  your 
children." 

"  Cherry,"  said  the  Colonel  very  quietly,  "  come  here." 
Cherry  had  been  standing  under  an  apple-tree  with  Bonnie, 
listening  to  this  conversation  with  great  bewilderment.  ''Tell 
your  Cousin  Anna  what  I  told  you  a  short  while  ago.  She  may 
understand  it  from  your  lips,  for  she  certainly  docs  not  from 
mine.  Tell  her  who  is  going  to  take  your  dear  mother's  place, 
and  assure  her  that  our  plans  for  the  future  are  already  made." 

Cherry  rested  her  litde  hand  on  her  father's  knee,  and  looked 
up  at  Mrs.  Crawford  rather  shyly. 

"  Father  says  that  I  am  to  be  like  mother,  and  do  what  she 
did.  And  " — with  a  little  flush  of  enthusiasm  which  swallowed 
up  her  shyness — "  I  mean  to.  I  am  beginning  as  fast  as  I  can, 
and  I  shall  look  after  the  boys  and  Bonnie,  and  take  care  of  the 
house,  and  sit  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  as  I  do  here  when 
father  has  his  lunch  with  us.  I  shall  try  and  grow  up  exactly 
like  mother." 

"And  tell  your  cousin  we  mean  to  have  no  other  mistress 
over  us,"  put  in  the  Colonel,  in  his  dry  tone. 

"  Really,  Eustace,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford  impatiently,  "  I  shall 
begin  to  think  you  have  a  screw  loose  if  you  talk  to  your 
children  like  this  I  I  never  heard  such  nonsense  !  You  are 
stuffing  that  child's  he.id  with  unwholesome  notions.  She 
is  too  small  to  think  of  responsibility  in  any  shape  or  form. 
How  is  your  tutor?  When  is  he  coming  back  to  his  duty 
again  ? " 

The  dangerous  topic  was  dropped.  Mrs.  Crawford  did  not 
allude  to  it  again,  but  the  Colonel  drew  a  breath  of  relief  when 
her  visit  was  over. 

"  What  did  Cousin  .Anna  mean  about  .M  iss  .Arnold  i  "  Cherry 
asked  her  father,  with  curiosity  in  her  tone. 
"  Wc  won't  think  of  it,"  he  replied. 

"  But,"  said  Bonnie  breathlessly,  "  Cousin  Anna  said  she 
would  make  herself  a  mother  to  us  !  How  could  she  ?  She 
wasn't  horned  our  mother  I  " 

Bonnie's  ideas  of  relationship  were  always  peculiar.  Her 
father  smiled. 

"  No,  she  is  a  nice  friend  to  my  little  girls  ;  but  she  will 
never  be  anything  else." 

And  then  the  boys  came  up  and  demanded  the  girls'  ser\-ices 
at  a  game  of  cricket. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  their  return  home.  The  children 
were  both  glad  and  sorry  to  go  ;  the  weather  was  becoming 
unsettled,  and  rain  at  the  farm  was  not  enjoyable.  The  boys 
felt  parting  most  of  all  with  Sawdust.  They  hung  round  his 
neck,  and  smothered  him  with  caresses. 

"  1  wish  you  would  give  him  to  us,  Mr.  Watkins,"  said  Stacy. 
"  We're  teaching  him  wonderful  tricks,  and  he  will  forget  them 
all  if  we  go." 

"Ye  had  better  bide  a  bit  longer  then,"  suggested  the 
farmer. 

But  they  shook  their  heads. 

"We  want  to  see  how  our  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  are 
getting  on,  and  whether  A.  B.C.  is  keeping  the  apples  for  us  as 
he  promised  ;  and  old  Hastings  will  be  coming  back,  and  he 
isn't  half  a  bad  fellow,  you  know  ! " 

(To  6e  continued.) 
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The   Home   Department 


Result  of  Holiday  Competition 

I  WAS  surprised  that  inore  did  not  enter  for  this  Competition, 
and  that  the  contributions  sent  in  did  not  reach  a  higher  level. 
It  was  disappointing,  for  it  might  have  proved  extremely 
helpful  to  the  many  who  have  not  much  money  to  spare  for  a 
holiday,  but  need  one  badly,  and  do  not  know  how  to  set  about 
getting  it.  It  should  have  been  useful,  too,  to  the  many  of  us 
who  want  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  beauties  of  our  own 
beautiful  countiy. 

Of  the  papers  sent  in,  most  were  lacking  in  the  practical 
details  asked  for,  and  which  are  so  necessary  to  would-be 
holiday  seekers. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  awarding  the  first  prize  to — 
Mr.  Beaumont, 
Avondale, 

Gravelly  Hill, 
for  the  following  :  Near  Binningham, 

A  Fortnight's  Holiday  for  Five  Pounds 

How  shall  I  spend  my  holiday.?  This  is  an  important 
question  that  is  raised  every  year  by  young  men.  The  orthodox 
holiday  at  the  seaside  has  lost  its  novelty.  The  ideal  holiday  is 
that  which  best  helps  to  recuperate  one's  powers  and  make  one 
physically  strong.  Then  why  not  camp  out  ?  There  is  no  form 
of  holiday  more  enjoyable  and  beneficial,  and  no  wonder,  for  it 
is  the  freest,  jolliest,  healthiest,  and  by  far  the  cheapest  way  (a 
great  consideration)  of  spending  a  holiday  imaginable. 

"  But,"  you  say,  "  where  shall  I  camp?"  There  are  plenty 
of  camps  held  every  year,  promoted  by  Y.M.C.A.'s  and  similar 
organisations,  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  these  are 
splendidly  managed.  A  staff  of  experienced  cooks  and 
waitresses  attend  to  the  meals  and  do  all  the  work.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  do. 

"  But,"  you  say,  "  isn't  it  dangerous  to  your  health  camping 
out?"  I  would  answer  with  an  emphatic  "No!"  I  have  camped 
out  myself  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  have  never  suffered  from 
it.  The  expenses  entailed  are  very  small.  You  could  easily 
have  a  fortnight's  holiday  for  five  pounds.  The  first  cost  would 
be  the  railway  fare,  say  one  pound.  The  highest  charge 
made  by  any  of  the  camps  is  two  pounds  for  the  fortnight,  and 
you  would  have  two  pounds  left  for  excursions,  sea  trips,  etc 
That  life  in  camp  is  delightful  is  undeniable  ;  the  uncon- 
yentionality,  the  absolute  change  from  one's  ordinary  life,  make 
it  unsurpassable  as  a  way  of  spending  a  holiday. 

The  second  prize,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  T  cannot  award  this 
month,  as  none  of  the  other  papers  are  of  sufficient  merit.  The 
one  1  quote  below  I  include  for  the  sake  of  the  practical  infor- 
mation it  gives,  but  I  cannot  commend  it  as  a  well-expressed 
paper  : 

A  Holiday  on  The  Peak  of  Derbyshire 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  your  readers  try  my  favourite 
holiday  resort.  There  are  tourist  and  other  cheap  tickets  issued 
by  all  the  railway  companies  to  Matlock  and  Buxton.  I  should 
suggest  you  stay  at  Matlock  Bridge,  either  at  one  of  the  hydros, 
or,  as  you  will  be  out  a  great  deal,  try  one  of  the  smaller 
boarding-houses  and  board  yourself.  There  are  many  places 
to  choose  from.  Smedley's  Hydropathic  Establishment  is  the 
largest,  with  accommodation  for  six  hundred  boarders. 

1  shall  suppose  you  have  arrived,  and  on  the  first  day  will 
look  about  near  the  Bridge.  Suppose  you  take  Matlock  Bank 
first.  This  is  a  very  stiff  walk,  but  you  may  take  the  car  (an 
underground  cable  electric  one)  to  the  top  for  twopence. 
Smedley's  Hydro  is  about  half-way  up,  but  if  you  go  to  the  top 
of  the  bank  a  lovely  view  may  be  had.  You  can  find  many 
attractions  here.  The  next  day  I  piopose  that  you  go  to  the 
Bath,  a  beautiful  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  you  can  take  a 
char-a-banc  for  twopence.  Matlock  Bath  has  rightly  been 
called  "  the  Switzerland  of  England  "  ;  any  one  going  there  for 
the  first  time  must  be  charmed.  Here  you  find  a  fish-pond 
with  gold-fish,  river  boating,  bands,  open-air  concerts,  sports, 
etc.  But  you  must  see  the  petrifying  wells,  the  caverns,  etc.,  too. 
The  great  Masson  Cavern,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  is  a 
natural  cavern  and  Roman  lead-mine.     As  you  come  out  of  it. 


you  find  yourself  half-way  up  Mount  Masson.  You  must  go  to- 
the  top  of  this  hill,  where  a  splendid  view  may  be  had.  There 
are  other  caverns,  all  interesting.  You  will  notice  the  high 
Tor,  a  great  perpendicular  rock  six  hundred  feet  high,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  runs  the  river  Derwent. 

The  next  day  we  will  go  to  Buxton,  twenty  miles  from  Matlock. 
The  scenery  on  the  way  is  lovely  first,  then  through  a  tunnel 
into  more  lovely  scenery.  On  arriving,  notice  first  the  Devon- 
shire Hospital  ;  this  magnificent  building  was  given  by  William 
Spencer,  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  1858.  There  are  three 
hundred  beds  and  suites  of  baths  for  the  use  of  patients,  and 
over  three  thousand  poor  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  otherwise 
afiflicted  people  pass  through  each  year.  Next  we  go  up  the  slopes 
and  get  a  view  of  the  principal  buildings  and  the  Crescent  ;. 
then  we  go  along  a  beautiful  terrace  of  houses  to  higher  Buxton, 
to  Poole's  Cavern  ;  this  is  an  old  Roman  lead-mine  where  many 
curious  things  will  be  shown  you.  (I  ought  to  say  a  small 
charge  is  made  at  all  these  caverns,  ranging  from  threepence  to  a 
shilling.)  In  this  cavern  is  the  source  of  the  river  Wye.  You  will 
find  the  gardens  with  concert-hall,  lakes,  etc.,  a  treat.  There  are 
the  serpentine  walks,  too,  you  must  see.  You  must  taste  the 
waters  here  ;  they  are  noted  all  the  world  over.  It  is  supposed 
that  a  million  glasses  are  drunk  each  season. 

Buxton  is  surrounded  by  hills  ranging  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  feet.  The  next  day  you  might  take  a  clntr-a- 
banc  (fare,  three  shillings)  to  Haddon  Hall  and  Chatsworth. 
Haddon  Hall  is  a  grand  relic  of  olden  times  ;  it  was  built  before 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  the  home  of  the  Vernons.  It 
came  into  the  Earl  of  Rutland's  family  through  the  marriage  of 
Sir  John  Manners  with  Dorothy  Vernon.  The  guides  will  show 
you  the  steps  where  Dorothy  Vernon  eloped  with  her  lover 
while  the  house  was  full  of  revelry.  This  family  kept  as  many 
as  a  hundred  and  fifty  servants,  and  dungeons  of  places  they 
had  to  live  in.  Many  interesting  things  will  be  seen  here, 
showing  how  people  lived  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Leaving,  we 
go  through  Edensor,  a  lovely  village,  in  the  chuichyard  of  which 
many  notable  people  are  buried.  A  simple  headstone  shows 
the  burial-place  of  the  late  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  murdered 
in  Phoenix  Park. 

Next  we  drive  to  Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  modern 
mansions.  Every  one  seeing  through  it  for  the  first  time  cannot 
fail  to  be  grateful  for  the  privilege.  In  a  small  paper  like  this 
one  cannot  attempt  to  describe  its  beauty.  The  house  and 
grounds  contain  two  million  pounds'  worth  of  statuary  alone  ; 
its  pictures,  carvings,  paintings,  furniture,  tapestry,  etc.,  are 
marvels  of  beauty.  The  great  glass  conservatory  contains 
upwards  of  seventy  thousand  square  feet  of  glass,  and  is  heated 
by  eight  miles  of  hot  water  pipes.  Here  may  be  found  trees 
and  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  fountains  are  a 
treat  ;  one  of  them  attains  the  height  of  267  feet,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  best  in  Europe. 

The  next  day  1  propose  you  take  a  cJiar-a-banc  again  to 
Dovedale,  but  dare  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scenery  ;  it  is 
simply  lovely.  The  next  day  we  will  take  a  long  walking  tour, 
from  Matlock,  over  the  cliff,  to  Lansley,  near  a  public-house. 
Enquire  your  way  through  the  fields  to  Dethick  Church  (built 
in  1300),  see  this,  then  enquire  again  your  way  to  Upper  Lea  ;. 
you  will  have  a  delightful  walk  through  field  and  wood.  Pass 
an  inn,  till  you  come  to  an  old  farm  called  "  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Rest,"  where  she  is  supposed  to  have  come  for  rest  and  retire- 
ment. Coming  back  down  the  road,  we  see  Lea  Mills  and  Lea 
Hurst,. the  home  of  Florence  Nightingale.  A  road  from  here 
takes  you  to  Riber  Castle.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  one  of  the 
best  views  of  Matlock  may  be  had.  Then  make  your  nearest 
way  home. 

Other  beautiful  places,  too  numerous  to  mention,  may  be 
found.  Every  Church  and  creed  may  find  a  place  to  worship  here. 

Will  the  successful  competitor  please  make  written  applica- 
tion to  The  British  Monthly  Office  for  his  prize,  which 
will  be  a  copy  of  "  On  the  Threshold  of  Central  Africa," 
by  Franijois  Coillard,  translated  and  edited  by  C.  W.  Mackin- 
tosh, with  photogravure  portrait  and  numerous  illustrations 
from  photographs  by  the  author? 
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Cadburys 


Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


EMTIRELY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  ALKALI, 

OR  ANY  FOREIGN  8UB8TANGE. 
Refreshing,  NourUhlntr,  InvlxoratinK. 

CAUTION. 

How  to  test  the  Purity  of  Cocoas. 

ir  IrHUd  wilh  ilhall  and  cbrmlcila,  auch  coroM 
will  havr  a  mrHlclnal  tml  whan  th«  lln  la 
opened,  anil  will  b«  a  datkrr  colour  whan  In 
liquor.  CADBURV'S  Cocoa  haa  no  addition 
of  any  kind,  and  ia  gfrnmHttfrU  mhm»lft»l^ 
pnre. 


>•"  Whan  aaklnf  for  Corra,  Intlal  on  bavlnf 
CADBURVS-aold  only  in  Packeli  and  Tina-w 
other  Cocoaa  are  aometimea  aubatitutad  for  the 
aake  of  extra  profit. 


OUR   SPECIALTY    FOR  JULY. 

A    NOTABLE    NOVELTY. 

THE     NEW    AMERICAN 
PRAIRIE  GRASS  RUGS. 

Woven  in  soft  tones  of  mixed  Greens,  Golds,  Blues,  and  Reds,  with 
neutral  Grey-Green  ground. 


STA.TMS     CaijOrRS     PRKftCRRMCtP, 


4  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  a  in  ,  3/11  each.  A 

5  ft.  „    a  fc.  6  in.,  4/11      „         Post  or  Rail  paid. 

6  ft.  „    3  ft.  6/3         „     J 

BoHiifi  at  Hiiien,  /''fiitgetl  at  e$iftM. 

fiiplomiiti  trrar.  Soft  atttt   rontfin'tablf. 


ViT 


s.  BROinz^N^  &.  so:ns, 

artistic  jfuniisbcrs, 
65,    George   Street,    EDINBURGH. 


THIS 
WILL 
HELP 
YOU 


Saves  Time,  Labour, 
and     Money.  Letters, 

Receipts,  etc.,  rapidly 
filed,  instantly  found 
again.  No  perforation, 
folding,  indexing,  or 
numbering  necessary. 
Once  used,   always   used. 


^ 

i^^HMP^ 

<l 

AMBERG'SEFILES 


Deliyered  free  anywhere 
in  the  United  Kingdom 


/- 


on  receipt  of 
SIX  SHILLINGS. 


I 


Illustrated  Catalogue,   A2.  describing  our  complete  Cabinet  S/stem 

(the   most  perfect   method   of  letter-filing  knoirn)  post   free   on 

application  to 

AMBERG  FILE  &  INDEX  CO., 

27,   Little   Britain,    LONDON,   E.G. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Health  Exhibition,  London 

From  an  Eminent  Surgeon. 

"  After  a  lengthened    e 
perience     of     Foods 
■both  at  home  and 
in    India,    I   con 
sider  'Benger's 
Food'  incom 
parably  su 
perior   to 
any  I  have 
ever  pre- 
scribed." 


FOOD  r. 

INFANTS, 


INVALIDS,  and 

THE  AGED. 

Delicious,  Nutritive,  Digestible. 

Bangar't  Fo}d  it  told  la  Tint  ky 
Cliamitit,  ate,  tvarywiMr*. 


KEATING'S 
POWDER  ' 
KILLS    ' 


BUGS 
FLEAS 
FLIES 
BEETLES 


TlNS3d.6d.ls-BELL0WS9d 


CHRISTIAN  STUDY  MANUALS. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.   R.  E.   WELSH,  M.A. 

Thf  fatlntring  l'«ftiiNe«  nf*  Hotr  i-eftrf|r,  fa.  «««fc  faefr— 
JUST     PUBLISHED. 

RELIGIONS    OF    BIBLE    LANDS. 

By    the    Kev.     I'rof.     I).    S.    M.VKCIOLIOLTII,     M.A.. 
Author  of  "  Lines  of  Defence  of  the  Biblical  ReveUlion." 

RULING  IDEAS  OF  OUR  LORD. 

By  tlie  Very  Rev.  C.  F.  DARCY,  D.D..  Dean  of  Belfatt. 

THE      EARLY      CHURCH: 

lis   Histor>-  and  Literature. 
Uy    Kcv.   I'rof.  JAMKS  ORR,    D.D. 

PROTESTANT    PRINCIPLES. 

By  Rev.  J.  MONRO-GIBSON,  D.D. 

A  full  Prospectus  of  tkt  Series  will  ie  sent  fosl  /ret  <m  a/flita/um 
fa  Ike  Pt4Hi<ltm. 

LoHtioi* : 
HODOER    &   STOUCHTON,   17.    Paternoatrr   Row.    EC. 
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New   Competition 

Our  minds  are  so  full  in  these  days  of  peace,  and  gladness 
that  the  long-drawn-out  anxiety  of  the  last  two  years  and  more 
is  ended,  I  am  sure  many  of  my  readers  must  have  on  their  lips 
or  in  their  hearts  some  favourite  quotation  on  "  Peace,"  original 
or  otherwise.  I  am  going,  therefore,  to  offer  two  prizes  this 
month  for  the  most  beautiful  and  descriptive  lines  on  "  Peace," 
original  or  from  the  works  of  any  British  poet.  The  quotation 
must  not  be  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length. 
The  name  of  the  poet  and  the  poem  quoted  from  must  in  all 
cases  be  given. 

Each  contribution  must  have  the  sender's  name  and  address, 
and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  All  contributions  must  reach 
The  British  Monthly  Office  not  later  than  July  i,  and 
earher  if  possible.  Address  "Anstice,"  British  Monthly 
Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G.  Please  write  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

I  must  ask  all  who  take  part  to  be  very  careful  to  copy 
quotations  correctly.  For  the  first  prize  will  be  presented  a 
copy  of  "Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Fairbairn,  Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  The  second 
prize  will  be  a  copy  of  "  Lord  Roberts  as  a  Soldier  in  Peace 
and  War,"  by  the  late  Captain  Cairnes. 

Notice 
The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  which  it  is  dated.     The  number  for  July 
will  be  obtainable  on  June  20,  thus  competitors  will  have  ample 
time  to  prepare  and  send  in  their  contributions. 

Some  Fruits,  and  How  to  Use  Them 

By  the  time  this  appears  gooseberries  will  have  developed 
from  the  tiny,  woody-flavoured  things  they  are  at  present  into 
the  fat,  juicy  fruit  we  use  so  little  for  dessert,  but  reckon  upon  as 
our  great  stand-by  for  jams  and  tarts.  Here  are  a  few  delicious 
ways  of  turning  the  gooseberry  to  account. 

Gooseberry  fool,  as  we  most  of  us  know,  should  be  made 


of  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe.     An  excellent  way  to  make  it  is  as 
follows  : 

Gooseberry  Fool 

Stew  the  gooseberries  with  plenty  of  sugar,  but  only  water 
enough  to  prevent  the  pan  burning,  until  they  are  soft  enough  to 
press  through  a  colander  into  a  basin.  Next  add  some  cold 
milk  and  cream.  If  cream  is  scarce,  the  following  may  be 
used.  Allow  a  pint  of  milk  to  a  pint  of  pulp,  put  on  to  boil; 
mix  in  a  cup  with  a  little  cold  milk  a  teaspoonful  of  cornflour 
to  each  pint  of  milk,  and  add  to  the  milk  in  the  saucepan. 
After  boiling  for  three  or  four  minutes,  mix  with  the  pulp. 

Red  gooseberry  jam  is  another  dainty. 

Red  Gooseberry  Jam 

Use  only  the  red,  hairy  gooseberries,  and  make  sure  that 
they  are  gathered  in  fine  weather,  and  only  when  quite  ripe. 
Top  and  tail  them.  To  every  pound  of  fruit  allow  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Place  the  fruit  in  a  preserving 
pan,  and  bring  to  the  boil  ;  let  it  boil  gently  for  ten  minutes, 
then  add  the  sugar,  bring  to  the  boil  again,  and  boil  for  twenty 
minutes  longer.  It  should  become  quite  firm  when  a  little  is 
tested  on  a  plate.  If  not  sufficiently  cooked,  the  jam  will  not 
keep.  Put  into  pots  and  cover  securely.  Stir  carefully  all  the 
time  of  making. 

Green  Gooseberry  Jam 
Nib  the  gooseberries,  weigh  them,  and  place  them  in  the 
preserving  pan  with  only  water  enough  to  keep  them  from 
burning.  Bring  to  the  boil,  and  keep  boiling  for  thirty  minutes 
stirring  very  carefully  all  the  time.  Add  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit,  putting  it  in  carefully  so  as  to  avoid  checking  the 
boiling,  if  possible.  Boil  for  twenty  minutes  after  the  sugar  is 
in.     Bottle  and  tie  down  carefully. 

Gooseberry  Pudding 

Boil  a  pint  of  green  gooseberries  till  soft,  and  sweeten   to 

taste.     When  quite   cold,  mix  in   thoroughly  four  well-beaten 

eggs  and  one  ounce  of  butter  ;  butter  a  mould  and  sprinkle  it 

thickly  with  sugar  and  finely  sifted  breadcrumbs  ;  pour  in  the 


CONBREVE'S 
BALSAMIC    ELIXIR, 

FOR  76  TEAKS  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY  IN 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION, 


ALSO  FOR 


ASTHMA,  COUGHS, 

BRONCHITIS,         ^"''       COLDS. 

Sold    by   all   Chemists   and    Patent    Medicine   Vendors. 
Price  Is.  l|d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lis. 


New  Book,  Now  Ready. 

CONSUMPTION, 

OR 

PULMONARY    TUBERCULOSIS 

AND   ITS 

SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT, 

With   Short  Chapters   on   other   Diseases  of  the    Lungs, 

By   GEO.    THOS.    CONGREVE. 

An    Entirely    New    Edition,    Edited    and     Re-written 

By   J.  ALEXANDER   BROWN. 


SIXPENCE;    post  free  from    Coombe    Lodge, 
Peckham,    London,   S.E., 

or  fi'om 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 


ARE 
YOU 


Deaf? 


Here's  a  new  help  for  the 
ears— a  greater  help  than  has 
been      before    invented  —  THE 

Murray  Ear-Drum 

It  does  what  all  other  Ear- 
Drums  have  been  trying  to 
do.     it  does  more.     It  actually 

maltes  the  ear  better. 

It  is  different  from  any  other 

Ear-Drum,    and     it     is     more 

than  an  Ear-Drum.    Our  book 

tells  all  about  it. 

INVISIBLE 

and  harmless  (no  rubber  or 
metal) ;  as  soft  as  the  ear 
itself ;  it  weighs  nothing  to 
speak  of;    it  is  easy  to  adjust 

and  comfortable. 

it  costs  no  more  than  a  good 

aurist's    fee    for     examination 

alone ;    and    it    does   what    is 

wanted. 

Send  for  ou*-  booklet  (a  (treng:  appeal  t* 
your  common  sense^  aad  letters  from  people 
who  have  been  helped. 

The  A.B.    Murray   Company, 

I,    Century   House, 
205,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


RUPTURE. 

Geiiileman,  cured  by  himself^  will  send  FREE  particulars  ot 

self-curative  treatment. 
Please  mention  "  British  Monthly,"  and  send  one  penny  stamp  to  the 

Secretary,  3,   Earl  Street,  Carlisle. 
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cooked  yooscbcnics  very  rarcfully,  cover  tlie  top  with  a  thick 
layer  of  breadcrumbs  ami  sugar,  and  bake  for  an  hour.  When 
taking  it  from  the  oven,  cover  with  a  cloth  ;  do  not  turn  it  out 
until  wanted.  Clotted  cream  or  custard  should  be  eaten 
with  it. 

How  to  bottle  Gooseberries  and  Currants 

Make  a  syrup  of  cane  sugar,  put  the  gooseberries  or  the 
currants  into  it  while  very  hot,  and  keep  at  boiling  point  for 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  currants,  and  twenty  minutes,  or  rather 
longer,  for  the  gooseberries.  Hottle  at  once,  placing  first  a 
few  drops  of  the  syrup  in  the  bottom  of  each  bottle  to  prevent 
air  bubbles  forming,  then  fasten  down  securely.  A  little  olive 
oil  should  be  poured  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  before  corking, 
or  tying  down  with  bladder  or  sheet  lead. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

D.  Alexander. — Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  good 
wishes.     I  am  very  pleased  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  prize. 

I.  A.  G. — I  am  sorry,  but  your  original  verses  did  not  reach 
me  in  time  for  the  competition.  I  am  glad,  though,  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

E.  M.  Hepworth.— Am  glad  the  book  reached  you  safely. 
Mrs.  Milner. — There  is  a  notice  on  the  first  page  which 

makes  it  quite  clear  that  The  British  Monthly  is  published 
on  the  20th  of  the  month  preceding  that  which  it  is  dated. 
If  you  ordered  the  paper  through  your  newsagent,  you  would 
get  it  always  in  time  for  you  to  lake  part  in  the  competitions. 
I  am  sorry  for  your  mistake,  and  glad  you  tried  again.  Your 
contribution  was  very  interesting,  and  personally  1  agree  with 
most  of  what  you  say,  but  we  wanted  more  practical  help  than 
you  gave. 

Mrs.  Smales. — Your  paper  was,  you  will  see,  much  too 
long.  I  am  availing  myself,  though,  of  your  permission  to 
use  it,  as  I  think  it  may  prove  helpful  in  the  way  I  wished 
this  competition  to  help.     I  hope  you  will  take  part  in  the  next. 

Sally. — When  the  thirst  becomes  almost  unbearable,  give 


him  oranges  or  fruit  of  some  nort  ;  in  fact,  do  noi  wait  for  it 
to  be  unbearable.  Fruit  will  not  only  allay  the  thirnl,  bat 
will  produce  a  healthier  jitate  altogether.  I(  i»  stated  on  good 
authority  that  excessive  indulgeme  in  alcoholic  drinks  can  be 
cured  in  time  by  the  continued  use  of  fruit.  I  hope  thinf{* 
may  grow  brighter  for  you  very  »(M>n.  You  should  realty  try 
to  get  a  holiday  this  year.  Look  upon  it  as  a  necetsily,  a 
medicine,  not  as  a  luxury,  I  am  sure  it  will  save  you  lime 
and  money  in  the  end,  and  give  you  food  for  fresh  thought. 

William  U.  You  would  be  wise  to  go  to  a  K'><^  boot- 
maker and  have  your  foot  measured,  and  your  boots  made 
for  you.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  find  one  |Kiir  will  last  you 
as  long  as  two  or  three  of  the  cheap  ready  made  ones  you 
have  been  buying,  and,  further,  they  will  look  well  to  the  end. 
Thousands  of  persons  do  not  care  if  a  boot  is  well  made  or 
badly,  nor  do  they  know  a  good  boot  when  they  see  it  ;  but 
thousands  do,  and  those  who  do  are  those  whose  opinion  is  worth 
having.  A  man  who  wears  well-made  boots  is  a  man  to  be 
commended.  It  is  high  time  that  the  artist  in  boots  was 
encouraged  ;  the  rage  for  the  shoddy  article  is  fast  driving 
him  out  of  existence,  and  all  pride  in  the  work  is  going  too. 
A  badly  shod  man  can  never  look  well  dressed. 

Housewife. — You  need  not  necessarily  have  the  stewed 
cucumber  served  hot.  It  is  delicious  if,  after  being  allowed 
to  go  cold,  it  is  served  with  vinegar  and  good  Lucca  oil,  or 
with  Mayonnaise.  Be  careful  not  to  ovcrstew  it ;  it  should 
be  well  cooked,  but  not  mashy.    Peel  before  cooking. 

Jane. — If  silver  is  washed  in  really  hot  soapy  water,  and 
well  rubbed  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth  the  moment  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  water  while  still  hot,  it  will  always  have  a  beautifully 
bright,  clean  look.  The  best  way  is  to  take  water  that  has 
actually  boiled,  and  stir  the  soap  about  in  it  for  a  time  or  two, 
then  lift  the  cake  of  soap  out  altogether.  If  this  is  done  every 
time  the  silver  is  used,  it  certainly  will  not  need  cleaning  with 
powder  more  than  once  a  week.  Goddard's  Plate  Powder  is 
the  best  I  know.  Fqrks  and  spoons  should  be  washed  sepa- 
rately, as  the  forks  scratch  the  spoons.     It   is  better,  too,  to 


ORCi^iS|ED  Facilities    ^ 
TOilllSjmlCKElilRIPSjR^ 

TOURS m      CONDUCTED  and  INDEPENDENT  to  PARIS  and  other  CONTINENTAL 

and  BRITISH  RESORTS. 

TRAVEL      TICKETS,    rail  and   steamer,   for  all    PARTS,    issued    in 
Advance.      Sleeping  Car  Accommodation,  Steamer  Berths,  and  State  Rooms   Reserved. 

TRIPS    to    the    PRINCIPAL     SEASIDE     and    INLAND    RESORTS,    including 

Hotel   Accommodation. 

YA  CHTING  CRUISES  to  western  highlands,  orkney,  etc.,  etc. 
TOUR  ROUND  THE  WORLD,  leaving  London  November  12th,  1902. 

Write  for  GAZE'S  NEW  PROGRAMMES  OF  POPULAR  AND  HIGH-CLASS  TOURS.     Sent  Gratis. 

GAZE'S  CONTINENTAL  TIME  TABLE.    Correct,  Compact,  Complete. 
Of  all  Booksellers,  1  -,  or  from  Publishers,  by  post,  1/2. 

HENRY   GAZE   &   SONS,   53,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
LONDON.  And  Branches. 
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have  a  wooden  tub  to  wash  the  silver  and  glass  in,  as  the 
enamelled  or  zinc  pans  scratch  silver,  and  are  apt  to  prove 
dangerous  to  fragile  glass  unless  the  greatest  possible  care  is 
used.  To  remove  the  smell  of  tish  from  fish  knives  and  forks, 
stand  the  prongs  and  the  blades  in  tea-leaves  for  a  while,  then 
wash  well  in  hot  soapy  water. 

ANSTICE. 

Readers  are  invited  to  ask  questions  of  "Anstice."  Corre- 
spondents should  address  their  letters  to  "  Anstice,"  British 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The   Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  "  Crown  "  competition  is  now  decided.  As  I  looked 
over  the  long  and  careful  lists  you  have  made,  I  wished  I  could 
tell  you  all  personally  how  much  I  appreciated  your  good  work. 
The  lists  contain  only  the  names  of  those  (not  in  order  of  merit) 
who  sent  in  excellent  work. 

There  are  three  prizes  given  this  month  :  an  extra  one  to — 
Helen  A.  E.  Gunn  (aged  7), 

Sibster  House, 

Wick,  Caithness, 
for  a  very,  very  long  list  well  written. 

A  book  will  be  sent  to — 

Hilda  Hirst  (aged  n), 

43,  Mornington  Terrace, 

Keighley,  Yorkshire  ; 
and^ 

Henry  M.  Hall  (aged  14), 

109,  Union  Road, 

Newington  Causeway, 

London. 
These  two  competitors  have  sent  exhaustive  lists.     It  must 
have  taken  you  a  long  time,  Hilda  and  Henry.     I  congratulate 
you  on  your  success. 

Very  Highly  Commended 
Ruth  Fawcett,  Julia  Waters,  Bertha  Gladys  Brooks,  Bessie 
Maguire,    Eugenie    Engvall,    Mary    Millicent    Land,    Robert 
Cameron. 

Honourable  Mention 
is  given  to  Constance  Muir  Muirhead,  Doris  Gertrude  Stephens, 
Elsie  Daniel,  Florence  Stephens,  Lin  Mackenzie,  Agnes  Wilson, 
Annie  R.  Niven,  Lavinia  Junor,  A.  L.  Johnson,  Arone  Brindle, 
Alister  Mackenzie,  Wilfred  Edwards. 

Now  for  some  letters.  Wilfred  Edwards  has  gone  to  South 
Shields  for  a  holiday.  He  had  a  fine  journey  up,  changing  at 
York,  where  he  had  tea  and  visited  the  Minster.  Which  did 
you  like  best,  Wilfred,  tea  or  the  Minster?  Clare  Holding, 
about  whom  you  enquire,  has  sent  me  some  poetry  this  month. 
I  quote  a  verse  : 

There  was  a  young  man  who  cried,   "Botheration  ! 

It  is  a  vexation 
That  I  cannot  go  and  see  Coronation — 

'Tis  pure  aggravation  ! 
But  Clod  save  the  King  !    God  save  the  Nation  ! " 

Julia  Waters,  of  Thurso,  fell  in  school  and  hurt  her  knee  so 
badly.  I  hope  you  are  better  now,  Julia.  Indeed,  I  do  know 
where  Thurso  is,  and  have  a  special  wish  to  visit  it. 

Thank  you  for  doing  the  competition,  Sidney  Clement.  It 
is  very  good.  How  do  you  like  New  Zealand  ?  Have  you  ever 
been  to  England  ? 

Yes,  Mary  Land,  it  did  look  like  Laud.  Some  people  always 
find  it  hard  to  make  their  "  u's  "  and  "  n's  "  differently,  and  I  once 
heard  that  an  "  n  "  written  like  a  "  u  "  showed  a  generous  nature  ! 

I  wish  to  tell  Florence  Stephens  that  I  always  appreciate 
the  beautiful  writing  and  great  neatness  of  her  work. 

Ian  Mackenzie  sends  an  anxious  letter  enquiring  "  What  is 
the  best  method  to  get  rid  of  rats  ?  They  have  made  twenty 
holes,"  he  said,  "  and  if  we  try  to  block  up  the  holes  with  glass, 
they  just  make  them  again  !  "  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  Ian. 
I  can't  suggest  anything  but  more  poison— deadly  poison. 


Your  work  was  very  nice,  Annie  Niven.  I  am  very  glad 
you  have  begun  well. 

Gwyneth  Jenkins  and  Ellen  Welham  like  their  prizes.  ' 
hope  they  will  try  again. 

Hilda  Hirst  has  a  dog  called  Doolan.  Amy  Rowston  has 
a  dog  called  Dillon. 

By  the  way,  can  any  of  you  suggest  a  nice  gift  to  give  to  a 
little  girl  of  fourteen  on  her  birthday?  Zoe  Webster  asks  the 
question. 

More  letters,  please.  I  hope  you  will  all  try  the  "  Coronation  " 
competition.  You  have  just  as  much  chance  to  get  the  prize  if 
you  did  not  see  the  London  procession. 

AUNT  MATTY. 


Prize  Competition 

A  book  will  be  given  for  the  best  letter  on  "  How  I  spent 
Coronation  Day."  Letters  to  be  sent  to  "  Aunt  Matty,"  British 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G.,  by 
July  !.  You  may  describe  the  procession  on  either  day,  if 
you  saw  it.     Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Dinah 

Frank  was  going  to  America — in  such  a  big  ship  !  Frank 
had  seen  her  in  the  docks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler,  Frank's  parents,  had  decided  to  leave 
Liverpool  and  settle  in  New  York.  So  everything  was  being 
packed  up,  and  already  the  house  in  Yoxall  Street  looked 
deserted.  Frank  was  not  altogether  sure  whether  he  liked  the 
change  or  not.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  very  exciting  voyage  ; 
but  he  hated  to  leave  the  school  he  was  at,  and  he  had  a  worse 
grief  still.     I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

Frank  had  a  large  tabby  cat  called  Dinah.  It  was  a  fine 
niouser  and  very  enterprising.  It  went  walks  with  Frank  as  far 
as  the  park  sometimes.  When  he  had  a  cold  it  came  up  to  his 
room  and  was  very  sympathetic,  purring  gently.  Now  the 
trouble  was— What  was  going  to  happen  to  Dinah  when  the 
Fowlers  left  Yoxall  Street,  Liverpool,  for  139th  Street,  New 
York  ? 

Mrs.  Fowler,  who  did  not  like  cats,  had  not  mentioned  the 
subject.  Frank  was  afraid  she  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Dinah  would  be  left  behind. 

Frank  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  his  beautiful  friend  being 
left  to  stray  about  hungry  like  other  unfortunate  cats  he  had 
often  seen,  homeless  and  miserable  looking.  The  thought 
haunted  him.  He  sat  one  night  having  his  supper  of  sponge 
cake  and  milk  by  the  fire,  with  Dinah  singing  on  his  knee. 
"Oh!  Dinah,  lovely  cat,"  he  said,  "father  will  think  you're  a 
nuisance,  and  mother  too,  but  I  must  take  you.  I  shall  pack 
you  in  my  play-box.  But  then  you'll  die.  There  won't  be  any 
air.  You  would  be  good,  wouldn't  you,  Dinah  ?  You  would 
walk  on  the  deck  with  me,  wouldn't  you,  Dinah  ?  But  they 
won't  allow  it,   1  know,  and  I'll  never  see  you  again." 

Mrs.  Fowler  entered  the  room.  "  What  .are  you  talking 
about,  Frank  ? " 

Frank  summoned  up  all  his  courage  and  asked,  Could  he  — 
could  he  possibly  take  dear  Dinah  ? 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Mrs.  Fowler  sharply.  "  I  have  enough 
to  bother  me  without  taking  an  animal,  and  quite  an  ordinary 
animal,  with  me." 

This  hurt  Frank  very  much.  He  could  eat  no  more  supper. 
*  *  *  *  * 

"  This  is  your  berth,  Frankie,"  said  Mr.  Fowler.  They  were 
settling  in,  for  the  ship  started  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Frank  was  thinking  of  Dinah.     He  felt  listless. 

"  Maow  / — mao7u .' — ;«ao7f  .' "  said  a  familiar  voice.  Dinah 
was  standing  on  the  cabin  floor,  looking  puzzled  but  pleased. 

"Dinah,  darling  !"  cried  the  little  boy— "oh  !  I'm  so  glad 
you've  come  !  Oh  !  papa,  papa,  papa,  we  must  take  her  now, 
musn't  we  ?  " 

Mr.  Fowler  had  not  the  heart  to  forbid  it.  Frank's  face  had 
changed  and  grown  bright. 

"  Well,  yes,  Frank  ;  but  how  on  earth  did  she  get  here  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  little  lad  simply,  "  but  I  expect  God 
sent  her." 

Dinah  purred. 
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THIS  NEW 
DRESB  8KIRT 
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THE  TODD  MFG.  CO.  ("J?'), 

11,  Edmund  Place,  Aldersgate  Street.  London,  E.C. 


Macfarlane,  Lang  &  Co.  s  | 

Oval  Rich  Tea  Biscuits.       \ 
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WARREN 
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Great  BafTron  Hill.  London,  E.C* 
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MASON'S  EXTRACT  OF  HERBS. 

1HE  BEST  BEVERAGE  T?VflKE  WITH  YOURMiALS.  AND  AT  ALL  TIMES. 
THE  MOST  SUITABLE  FOR  CHILDREN  DURING  WARM  WEATHER. 

A  Physician  xlate.n  :  "  Ir  assuages  thirst,  it  is  refreshing,  and  grateful  to  w.-.ik  st',iii;i  hi." 

A  6d.  Bottle  of  Extract  makes  8  gallons.    Bottle,  post  free,  9  stamps. 
Manufaoturars  s  NEWBALL  &  MASON,  NOTTINGHAMr 


CHRISTIAN 
WORK 
ON  THE 
BATTLEFIELD. 

Strikiog  locidraU  of  the 

Labours   of    tbe    I'aitetf 

Slates  Commissios. 

Crm>»  8i*>,  iltlh,  p.   td. 
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A   SAFE    REMEDY 


FOR    ALL 


Skin  and  Blood  Diseases! 


If  you  suffer  from  any  disease  due  to  an  impure  state  of 
the  Blood,  FROM  WHATEVER  CAUSE  ARISING,  you 
should  test  the  value  of  Clarke's  Blood  Mixture,  the  world- 
famed  Blood  Purifier  and  Restorer.  This  medicine  has 
30  years'  reputation,  thousands  of  wonderful  cures  having 
been  effected  by  it. 

CLARKE'S  Blood  Mixture 

IS    THE    FINEST    BLOOD    PURIFIER 
EVER    DISCOVERED. 

It  is  warranted  to  cleanse  the  blood  from  all  impurities, 
from  whatever  cause  arising.  For  SCROFULA,  SCURVY, 
ECZEMA,  ULCERS,  BAD  LEGS,  SKIN  and  BLOOD 
r  DISEASES,  BLOTCHES,  SPOTS,  BLACKHEADS, 
PIMPLES,  and  SORES  of  all  kinds,  it  is  a  Safe  and  Per- 
manent Remedy. 

It  is  the  only  real  specific  for  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains, 
for  it  removes  the  cause  from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 

MOTF  As  this  mixture  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and 

warranted  free  from  anything  injurious  to  the 
most  delicate  constitution  of  either  sex,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
ihe  Proprietors  solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Of  Chemists  and  Stores  everywhere,  but  beware  of  worth- 
less substitutes. 


A  TURKISH  BATH 
AT  HOME 

WITH  TH1-: 

CENTURY 

THERMAL 

(I-nIdmK.SHfri.rilyini.-l 

BATH   CABINET. 

Sweats  out  all  linpiiri- 
iit!S.  Cures  Rheiiinatisiii. 
(ioui.  Colds,  Skin, 
Nerve.  Kidney  Troubles. 
Hot  Air,  Vapour,  I'er- 
f  Limed ,  Medicated. 
Cures  Obealty.  PtIcce;  Cabinet  Complate.  25/-  to  70/-. 
1  Olds  iiuo  two  inches  space.  Ready  in  live  minutes.  Face 
Steamer  Atlacliment  for  Complexion.  Invaluable  for 
Catarrh.  Asthma.  FREE.— Valuable  Book,  witli  medical 
testimonials.  Write  to-day.  mentioning  Rritish  Motit/ily. 
CKNTURY  THEKMALBATH  CABlM-T.  1,TU..  Dept. 
56.  22.  Century  House,  203.   Recent  Street,  London,   W". 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE,  at  Is.  H^.,  2.',-.  9(i.,  4^.  6,/.,  and  lis. 


LUNG   TONIC, 

'  THE  WORLDS  CURI-- 

70R  COUGHS,  COLDS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  &c.  &c. 


POPULAR    EDITION.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s. 

Joints  in  our  Social  Armour. 

By    JAMES     RUNCIMAN. 

"Mr.  Runciman  expresses  himself  with  a  vigour  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  He  leaves  no  doubt  of  what  he  thinks— and  he 
thinks,  anyhow,  on  the  right  side.  .  .  .  Altogether  a  very  vigorous 
deliverance." — Spectator. 


LoNLiON  : 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Things    Worth     Noting 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  or  "  Consumption."— The 
latest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  important  subject  has 
just  been  published  in  the  form  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  G.  T. 
Congreve's  work  on  "  Consumption,  and  other  Diseases  of  the 
Lungs,"  edited  and  rewritten  by  Mr.  J.  Alexander  Brown.  We 
observe  that  this  little  book  is  quite  "  up-to-date,"  dealing  with 
the  latest  theories,  giving  the  result  of  the  most  recent  investi- 
gations, and  iiiaking  reference  to  present  modes  of  treatment. 
Mr.  Congreve's  reputation  as  a  Specialist  for  Consumption  was 
estabhshed  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when  he  published  the  first 
editions  of  this  book  ;  and  it  is  claimed  for  him  that  his  method 
of  treatment  still  yields  wonderful  results.  The  fashionable 
treatment  of  the  day  is  the  open-air  method  in  sanatoria,  but 
the  fees  charged  in  most  of  these  institutions  are  prohibitive  to 
the  working  classes.  Mr.  Congreve's  treatment  has  the 
advantage  of  being  inexpensive,  and  within  the  reach  of  those 
whose  means  are  limited.  We  are  glad  to  see  his  medicine 
(Balsamic  Elixir)  is  now  supplied  in  much  larger  bottles  than 
hitherto,  at  the  former  prices.  Even  those  sufferers  who  do  not 
care  to  adopt  his  specific  treatment  will  find  in  this  book, 
concisely  written  as  it  is,  a  vast  amount  of  information  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  to  them.  We  understand  the  book 
will  be  sent,  post  free,  for  sixpence  from  Coombe  Lodge, 
Peckham,  London,  S.E.  ;  or  by  Mr.  E.  Stock,  62,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C. 

Ladies'  and  Children's  Hair. — Of  all  the  preparations 
now  in  use  there  is  nothing  which  betters  Rowlands 
Macassar  Oil  for  preserving,  beautifying,  and  nourishing 
ladies'  and  children's  hair,  making  it  beautifully  soft  and  bright, 
and  keeping  it  in  curl.  It  closely  resembles  the  natural  oil  in 
the  skin,  so  necessary  for  nourishing  the  hair,  and  without 
which  the  hair  becomes  dry,  thin,  and  brittle.  Nothing  pro- 
duces a  dressy  appearance  of  the  hair,  stimulates  its  growth, 
and  prevents  its  falling  off,  more  effectually  than  Rowlands' 
Macassar  Oil.  Those  who  have  never  used  it  are  strongly  advised 
to  procure  a  bottle  immediately,  and  use  Rowlands'  Macassar 
Oil  for  their  own  and  their  children's  hair.  It  is  a  sure  preventive 
of  baldness,  and  is  also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour,  which  is 
specially  recominended  for  fair,  golden,  or  grey  hair,  as  it 
contains  the  same  nourishing  properties  as  the  red,  but  does 
not  stain  or  darken  the  hair  or  linen.  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil  is 
sold  by  all  stores  and  chemists  in  bottles  at  y.  bd.,  ys.,  and 
loj-.  6tL 

A  Good  Metal  Polish. — For  polishing  all  kinds  of  metal 
Matchless  Metal  Polish  is  a  capital  preparation.  It  is 
entirely  free  from  acid,  poison,  or  grit,  and  polishes  easily  and 
quickly.  If  a  small  quantity  is  smeared  on  a  penny  and  left 
overnight,  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination  in  the  morning, 
that  there  are  no  signs  of  verdigris,  a  guarantee  that  it  is  quite 
free  from  acids  and  all  injurious  ingredients. 

Some  Popular  Perfumes. — Scent  is  a  lu.\ury  of  which 
ladies  have  the  monopoly,  and  in  which  every  member  of  the 
gentler  sex  is  entitled  to  a  share.  One  cannot  speak  or  think 
of  perfumes  without  being  reminded  of  that  delightful  brand  of 
Eau  de  Cologne  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Mulhens,  of  62, 
New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  popularly  known  as  the  "471 1  " 
brand.  Not  the  least  welcome  feature  about  the  "47' I  "  Eau 
de  Cologne  is  the  reasonable  price  at  which  it  is  obtainable, 
being  sold  in  bottles  as  low  as  is.,  and  larger  sizes  from  2s. 
upwards.  Another  favourite  is  "  Miilhen's  Rhine  Violets," 
which  is  absolutely  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  woodland 
flower.  The  companion  perfumes  issued  froin  the  same  house, 
Miilhens'  Rhine  Gold,  Marechal  Neil,  Malmaison,  are  as 
popular  as  ever;  and,  indeed,  "Mulhens"  and  "success" 
seem  to  be  synonymous.  The  latest  and  entirely  new  series  is 
called  "Quadruple  Extracts."  These  are  packed  in  delightful 
boxes— little  treasures  in  themselves — each  containing  a  bottle 
of  one  of  the  leading  perfumes,  such  as  Parma  Violets,  Russian 
Violets,  Lilas,  Heliotrope,  Carnation,  Rose,  etc.,  at  the 
moderate  price  of  3^-.  6d.  each.  Remember  that  the  home  of  all 
these  delights,  and  of  that  dream  of  the  sybarite,  "  Juventa" 
Soap  (also  a  new  production),  is  62,  New  Bond  Street,  that 
httle  paradise  whose  golden  key  is  the  magic  formula 
"  Miilhens."  Almost  every  good-class  chemist  or  perfumer 
stocks  "471 1  "  Eau  de  Cologne  and  Miilhens'  leading  lines  of 
perfumes. 
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Cromer  Biscuits.— Those  who 
have  visited  Cromer  will  doubtless 
be  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Cromer  Uiscuits,  for  there  is  no 
more  popular  souvenir  of  a  visit  to 
that  well-known  watering-place  than 
a  tin  of  these  biscuits.  There  seems 
to  be  something  particularly  fascinating 
about  Cromer  Biscuits,  probably  on 
account  of  their  being  both  in  form 
and  t.iste  somewh.it  different  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  biscuits.  They  are 
nutritious,  crisp,  and  digestible,  and 
are  not  too  sweet.  With  butter  or 
cheese  they  are  delicious,  and  are 
suitable  for  placing  upon  the  table  at 
any  meal  or  occasion.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Jessop,  Baker  and  Confectioner, 
Cromer,  supplies  Cromer  Biscuits, 
carriage  paid  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  packed  in  card 
boxes,  at  is.,  or  in  tins  at  2s.  6rf. 

A  Useful  Iron. — Ironing  cannot 
be  termed  an  unladylike   occupation, 

but  the  conditions  under  which  house- 

wives  usually  have  to  perform  this  duty  during  the  summer 
months  are  far  from  pleasant,  on  account  of  the  huge  kitchen 
fire  required  for  the  heating  of  irons.  An  invention  in  the  form 
of  a  box  iron,  and  known  as  the  "  Dalh,"  is  a  most  sensible  and 
useful  contrivance,  and  costing  as  it  does  only  6s.,  there  is  no 
reason  why  every  housewife  should  not  possess  one.  By  its  aid 
ironing  can  be  as  easily  accomplished  in  a  shady  spot  in  the 
garden  as  in  the  house,  and  the  great  heat  and  fatigue  of  the 
ironing-room  can  be  avoided.  The  fuel  provided  is  entirely  free 
from  smoke  and  odour,  and  it  keeps  the  iron  in  constant  and 
intense  heat,  so  that  the  ironing  need  never  be  stopped  to  heat 
or  change  the  iron,  while  it  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  that 
great  heat  is  maintained,  and  damp  and  starched  linen  can  be 
ironed  for  hours  without  interruption. 

Calvert's  Carbolic  Preparations.— Every  housewife 
should  make  a  point  of  keeping  the  carbolic  preparations  of 
Messrs.  F.  C.  Calvert  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  which  are 
stocked  by  all  chemists.  Carbolic  acid  is  a  preparation  which 
should  be  used  in  every  home,  for  it  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  to  be  the  most  powerful  disinfectant  known.  Calvert's 
No.  4  or  5  Carbolic  Acid  is  a  concentrated  fluid  possessing  but 
a  faint  odour,  and  is  to  be  highly  recommended  on  account 
of  its  purity.  To  provide  against  accidents  on  account  of  the 
poisonous  properties  of  this  fluid,  the  firm  have  adopted  a 
specially  ribbed  bottle,  provided  with  a  safety  stopper,  which 
indicates  at  once  the  nature  of  the  article.  This  can  be  obtained 
at  IS.  6i/.  or  2s.  bd.  per  bottle,  according  to  size.  Calvert's 
Carbolic  Toilet  Soap  is  a  pleasantly  perfumed  antiseptic  soap, 
which  can  be  used  for  all  toilet  purposes.  It  has  a  healthy 
action  on  the  skin,  and  will  materially  assist  in  improving  the 
complexion,  as  dilute  carbolic  is  freely  prescribed  by  medical 
men  for  skin  ailments.  It  costs  bd.  per  tablet.  Dr.  Alexander 
.Milne  (late  Vice-President  Edinburgh  Medical  Society) says  that 
Calvert's  Nursery  Soap  "is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  used  for 
an  infant's  skin,  curing  or  preventing  the  eruptions  which  so 
often  break  out."  Paraffin  oil  is  now  recognised  as  an  unrivalled 
cipnsing  agent  for  the  hair,  but  owing  to  its  inflammable 
nature  much  danger  is  accompanied  by  its  use  in  the  liquid 
state.  F.  C.  Calvert  &  Co.,  after  numerous  experiments, 
have  produced  a  soap  containing  this  agent,  which  fulfils  all 
the  conditions  necessary  for  thoroughly  cleansing  the  hair. 
Carbolic  acid  (highly  commended  as  a  preservative  by  eminent 
trichological  authorities)  is  blended  with  it.  These  two  in- 
gredients are  combined  in  definite  proportions,  and  this  soap 
is  therefore  cleansing,  detergent,  and  antiseptic.  It  is  very 
useful  for  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  hair  and  preventing 
premature  baldness.  It  is  also  excellent  for  cleansing  sponges 
or  hair-brushes,  and  for  washing  dogs,  and  costs  only  zd.  per 
tablet.  Calvert's  Shampoo  Soap  supplies  a  long-felt  want.  It 
removes  dandruff,  prevents  the  hair  from  falling  off,  and  revives 
and  nourishes  the  hair,  and  thus  brings  back  the  natural  gloss, 
leaving  it  delightfully  soft  to  the  touch.  There  are  many  other 
excellent  "  Calvert "  preparations  on  the  market,  and  this  firm 
will  forward  a  complete  catalogue  to  any  British  Monthly 
reader  upon  receipt  of  a  postcard  giving  their  name  and  address. 
Manchester  is  sufficient  address. 
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CuKTAi.Ns  (all  makes).  Lack  Collars,  Cai-ks,  and  Scarves, 
Madras  Misuns.  Rollkr  Dlinus,  Ladiks',  and  Gents"  Hosiery, 
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WRITE  TO-DAY.    Customers  throughout  the  Empire  testify  to 
the  Marvellous  Value  an<l  Durability. 

POPULAR  PARCEL  of  Lace  Curtains,  4  pairs,  &c.  (see  List). 
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*  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  <m  receipt  of  a.ldmi. 


ATKINSON'S  PATENT  TRUSS  for  tbe   RADICAL  CURE  of  RUPTURE 
A  GUARANTEED   REMEDY. 
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Barroflate  Colleget 

YORKSHIRE. 


G.   M.   SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

J.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Science : 

W.   MURDOCK,    M.A.    (Oxon.), 

B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

and  other  Graduates  and  Specialists. 


Air  dry   and   bracing ;    fine   situation  ;    large 

playing  field  ;  new  science  room  ;  preparation 

for  Universities. 


Barroaate  Cadies' 
Colleflc, 

(West  End  Park,  Harrogate). 

®i«rfot : 
Q.  M.  SAVERY  M.A.  (Oxon). 

'^taimietnee : 
Miss  M.  E.  JONES,  B.A.  (R.U.I.) 


Large  Resident  Staff. 

University  Inspection. 

Fine  Concert  Hall. 

Large  Hockey  Field,  Cricket,  Tennis. 

Swimming,  Riding,  Cycling. 

Domestic  comfiDrts. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
AND    KINDERGARTEN. 

Chantry  Road,  BISHOP'S  STORTFORD. 


31  miles  from  London,  28  from  Cambridge 

(G.E.R.  Main  Line). 

Head    Mistress— MISS   RimSELL, 

Assisted  by  Certijicated  Teachers. 

Pupils  successfully    prepared    for    Examinations. 

The   buildings  stand  on   high   ground,  and  have 

been  specially  built  for  the  School. 


GRESHAM'S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK. 

Founded  Headmaster:    G.  W.  S.  HOWSON,  M.A. 

1555.  (L.'^TE   OF    UPPINGHAM   SCHOOL). 


Three  miles  from  the  sea  and  close  to  Sheringham  and 

Cromer.     Splendid  climate.    Tlie  soil  is  gravel  on  chalk. 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

ffiovernorg : 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  and 

County  and  Local  Representatives. 

Classrooms,   Laboratories,    and 

Workshops  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  an  estimatad  expen- 
diture of  £40,000. 

Hi^r/iest  Inclusive  Fees,  £B7  per  annum. 

SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

TAUGHT  THROUGHOUT  THE 
SCHOOL.   ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES. 

YEARLY    LEAVING    EXHIBITIONS    OF 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Headmaster. 


New  College, 
London. 

Intending  Candidates   for  admission  should 
apply  without  delay  to  the  Principal. 

The   next   Entrance    Examination   will    be 
held  on  Tuesday,  September  30. 

Graduates  of  any  approved  University  are 
admissible  at  once  to  the  Theological  Course. 


HOWARD  STAINES,  B.A.,  B.D., 

Secretary. 
Hampstead,    N.W. 


ZtittnUii  toffege,  ^faffe. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

JFwII    Itlodern    Iniprovem  en  ts. 

Headmaster, 

J.    H.   Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's   College,   Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


flsDollle  College,  Rarroaate* 


Terms : 
January,  May, 
and  September. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

M.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


or  Key.  John  Moore, 

"  Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    GKOTTNDS    OF    30    ACRES. 

It  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  CfiemicaJ  Laboratory. 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


TROWBRIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master :  W.  P.  FULLER,  M.A.  (London), 

Late  Scholar  and  Assistant  Lecturer  in  French, 

University  College  of  Wales, 

A  Free  Church  Public  School.  Successes  in  London 
Matriculation  and  other  public  examinations. 
Science  and  Art  Classes  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  Special  attention  to  Science 
and  Modern  Languages.  Classes  in  Commercial 
Subjects.      Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application. 


StramoDgate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Eslablishtd  1698  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

High-Class  BoardiDg-School  for  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 

Boys  and  Girls  enjoy  frequent  social  intercourse, 
but  are  educated  in  separate  classes.  Resident 
Gymnastic  Master  and  Swedish  Drill  Mistress. 

Recommended  by  Rev.  John  Clifford,  D.D., 
London;  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Brighton; 
Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Oxford;  Robinson 
SoUTTAR,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  London. 

Terms  from  60  Guineas. 

Principal :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND 

COLLECIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

A  large  staff  of  Certificated  Mistresses  &  Professors. 
The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  Matriculation. 

Cambridge  Higher  &  Local,  R.A.M.,  R.C.M.,  & 
other  Examinations.  .S>faV(/a/^^«^w«^'7/^«/('/««rijn. 

Students  have  the  advantage  of  a  happy,  refined 

home-life,  combined  with  the  systematic  teaching  ot 

a  Public  School.    Fees  Heasonable. 


Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Misses  KETTLEWELL. 
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FREDERICK  WARHE  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

An  Invaluable  iluok  for  Clorjtyiiirn .  Snmla.v  School  Teacli<T», 
an<l  fur  liiv  Ueneral  isliiiiy  of  Ihr  Bible. 

"  Be  sure  you  buy  a  genuine  unabridged  Cruden,  and  none  of  the  modern 
substitutes,  good  as  they  may  be  at  the  price.  You  need  only  one  ;  have 
none  but  the  best."— Kxfrac//ront  tt  Lecture  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgcon. 

CRUDEN'S  COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE. 

Edited    by   WILLIAIVI    YOUNCMAN. 

The  Titles  and  Prices  of  the  Three  Standard  and  only  ttnabridged  Editions 

of  this  Ji'orb  are  as  follotvs  : 
l»t.       THK  STIil»E.\T'.S  EDITION.    Super  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  8s.  6d. 
«n€l.    THE  STAXI»ARI>  EIHTIO.V.    Imperial  8vo,  black  cloth,  gilt,  red 

edges.  Steel  Fortran,  6S. 
Snl.    THE   I.tlPEKIAL   EIHTIOX.     Imperial  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled 

boards.  Steel  Portrait,  78.  6(1. 
These  New  Editions  are  without   doubt  the  most  Complete   and  the 
Cheapest  Crudens  issued,  and  contain  more  relerenres  and  more  Supple- 
mentary Matter  ol  great  value  than  any  other  popular  Concordances. 

DICTIONARY  OF  QUOTATIONS 

■   From  Ancient  and  Modern,  English  and  Foreign  Sources. 

Including  Phrases,  Mottoes,  Maxims,  Proverbs,  Definitions,  Aphorisms, 
and  Sayings  of  Wise  Men,  in  their  bearing  on  Life,    Literature,  Specu- 
lation,  Science,  Art,  Religion,   and   Morals;    especially  on   the   modern 
aspects  of  them. 
By   THE    REV.    JAMES   WOOD. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  668  pp  ,  price  7S.  6d.  ;  or  halfmorocco,  gilt  top,  and 
index,  price  lOS.  6d.,  containing  30,000  Quotations  and  a  most  complete 
Qassified  Indey. 


NEW  EDITION.     Medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

OTHER   MEN'S   MINDS; 

OR, 

SEVEN    THOUSAND    CHOICE    EXTRACTS 

On  History,  Science,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Etc. 

Selected  from  the  Standard  Authors  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times, 

and  CLtssified  in  Alphabetical  Order. 

Edited   Dy  the   REV.    E.    DAVIES,    D.D. 

"  Every  page  glistens  with  gems  of  purest  water,  which  cannot  fail  to 
attract  and  benefit  their  possessor."— i'niVy  TVfws. 

"  As  an  example  of  painslaUing  research,  anda  judicious  or  well-cho«en 
selection  from  standard  authors,  it  stands  unique."— /(rft»r/isfr. 

A  Complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  post  free  oh  application. 

London  :  FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.  ;  and  NEW  YORK. 


HENRY   DRUMMOND 

A  Biographical  Sketch  (with  Bibliography), 
By   CUTHBERT     LENNOX. 

Illustrated  with    Photogrof>hs.    and   a    Splendid    Wash    Drawing  bf 

SCOTT  RANKIN. 

Fourth  and  Enlarged   Edition. 

Mr.  Lennox  was  associated  with  Professor  Drummond  in  the  remark- 
able nnd  tar>reaching  Students*  Movement,  and  is  well  able  to  speak  of 
him  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  methods,  work,  and  results. 

PRESS   OPINIONS. 

Th^  Kjr§H>mit9ry  TitM^m  says  :— 

••This  is  no  abridgment  of  Professor  Smith's  'Life,'  It  is  what 
another  man's  eyes  have  seen,  what  another  man's  memory  has  stored. 
To  sit  down  to  the  first  page  is  to  rise  up  with  the  last." 

Tlif*  *(p«rl«lor  says:— 

■*This  is  mainly  an  account  of  Professor  Driimmond's  Kvanjtelist 
work.  There  never  has  been  a  more  sincere  Evangelist,  and  never,  we 
might  say,  one  less  bound  by  conventions.  Henry  L>rummond*s  liie  is 
admirably  described  in  this  volume.  Mr.  l.^nnox*is  as  tactful  as  he  is 
sympathetic.  Mr.  Lennox's  book  is  a  compact  and  lucid  aTcount  of  a  great 
man  and  a  great  work." 

Large  crown  8vo.    Price  28.  6d.  net 


NOW    READY.        5ECOND    EDITION. 

JAMES  CHALMERS 
OF   NEW  GUINEA, 

MISSIONARY.     PIONEER.     AND     MARTYR. 
By  CUTHBERT    LENNOX, 

Auihor  ./ **  Hrnrfg  MPriitMMtmHei." 

Large    crown    8vo.      2s.    6d.   net. 

TWO  MAPS  AND  EIGHT  ILIiUaTRATIONS, 
rNCIiUDINO  A  PDTB  PORTRAIT. 

ANDREW   .MELROSE,    16,   I'ilorim  Strbrt,   E,C. 
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I  changes,  is  to  a  large  extent  preventable. 

^j  No  one  (at  any  season)  should  overlook 

the  value  of  dry  and  absorbent  Woollen 

Underwear." 

This  trade  mark  is  a  guarantee  of  Pure. 
Light.  Absorbent  Material . 
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NOTICES 

All  communications  inttntled  for  the  Editor  must  ht  addrtssfd  tc 
the  Editor  of  THE  BRITISH  Monthly,  37,  Pattmoster  Km, 
Ijjndon,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  shtrl 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  mill  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stantped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  )e>ponsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Tub 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  Ai'ut'sT  20,  should  reach 
the  Editor  by  August  2  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  August  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Ne7t<sagents'  and  Booksellers''  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  j^reatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


w 


ITU  the  September  British  Monthly  will  be 
given  away  a  beautiful  separate  plate  of  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  Brighton.  We  are  sure 
this  announcement  will  be  received  with  interest  and 
pleasure  by  multitudes  of  our  readers.  No  one  among 
the  younger  preachers  of  Nonconformity  has  so  impressed 
himself  upon  the  country  during  the  past  few  years  as 
Mr.  Campbell. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Sir  Horace  B.  Marshall,  LL.D. 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the  honours  he  has  received 
from  the  King  and  from  his 
University.  They  are  thoroughly 
well  merited.  Sir  Horace 
Marshall  is  known  as  an  enter- 
prising business  man,  a  culti- 
vated student,  and  a  liberal 
supporter  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism, while  he  has  taken  an 
important  part  in  civic  affairs. 
His  firm  is  one  of  the  very  first 
in  the  country,  and  under  his 
guidance  a  department  for  book 
publication  has  been  added  to 
its  work.  As  publisher  of  the 
Methodist  Times  Sir  Hoiace 
'Marshall  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  returning  his  profits  yearly 
as  a  contribution  to  the  funds 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church.  As  is  well  known,  the 
literary  honours  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  are  bestowed  with 
great  discrimination. 


The  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies, 
whose  serious  illness  is  causing 


Pkol0  liy  /<■ 

sir  HORACE  BROOKS. MARSHALL,  M.A.,  LL.U.,  J.P 


SO  much  regret  to  his  friend*  at  I'addinglon  Chapel,  made 
his  reputation  as  minister  at  nourncmoiith  (ongrcKational 
Church.  He  wa.i  formerly  minister  at  rollinKion  I'ark. 
London,  and  went  to  Kournemouth  l>erause  his  little 
son  suffered  from  bronrhi.il  asthma,  and  the  doctors  had 
ordered  him  to  a  southern  clim.itc.  Mr.  Davies  quickly 
became  the  most  popular  preacher  in  the  town.  The 
church,  which  seats  1,200,  was  filled  every  Sundajr,  and 
in  summer  was  overcrowded.  Under  his  energetic  manage- 
ment the  debt,  which  was  originally  ^14,000,  was  soon 
cleared  off.  Paddington  Cha{)el  has  also  been  flourishing 
under  his  ministry,  and  it  is  ho|)cd  that  a  .six  month.s'  rest 
may  enable  him  to  throw  off  completely  the  effects  of  a 
distressing  nervous  affection  which  has  hindered  his  pulpit 
work. 

Many  interesting  relics  of  the  Spurgcon  family  were 
collected  in  the  little  villa  at  Norwood  where  the  Rev. 
John  Spurgeon  died.  Perhaps  his  most  precious  posses- 
sion was  the  silver  tea-service  presented  by  his  Tollesbury 
congregation  in  1863.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  equipage, 
consisting  of  a  stand  (which  can  also  be  used  as  a  salver) 
and  of  four  silver  pieces — a  caddy  for  green  tea,  another  for 
black,  a  handsome  covered  sugar-basin,  and  a  cream-jug. 
This  family  treasure  was  protected  by  a  glass  case,  and  was 
shown  to  privileged  visitors.  Tollesbury  people  might  well 
think  much  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  When  he  liecame  pnstor 
there  were  only  twenty-five  worshippers  in  the  chapel,  which 
was  seated  for  several  hundreds.  So  much  was  his  preach- 
ing admired  that  before  he  left  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge. 
Amongst  other  relics  which  the  old  father  cherished  were 

the  toys  with  which  Charles 
Haddon  Spurgeon  used  to  play 
as  a  child.  A  china  greyhound, 
which  stood  on  the  mantelpiece, 
and  an  oak-tree  stump,  with 
spreading,  hollow  roots  arranged 
for  the  reception  of  matches, 
were  amongst  his  favourites. 
The  famous  preacher,  when  in 
later  years  he  visited  his  father's 
house,  always  asked  to  see  the 
old  oak  tree  and  the  grey- 
hound. Between  the  youngest 
and  oldest  members  of  the  Rev. 
John  Spurgeon's  family  there 
was  a  difference  of  twenty-five 
years. 

One  of  the  severest  shocks 
Mr.  John  Spurgcon  ever  re- 
ceived was  from  the  telegram 
which  told  of  the  accident  at 
Surrey  Chapel.  The  disaster 
took  place  on  a  Sunday  ewn- 
ing,  and  it  was  never  quite 
known  how  the  panic  originated, 
u 
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There  was  a  cry,  a  sudden  rush  from  the  doors,  and 
a  stampede  from  the  galleries.  The  pastor  and  deacons 
did  their  utmost  to  reassure  the  struggling,  excited  mass,  but 
without  avail.  The  first  news  that  reached  Colchester  was  a 
telegram  on  Monday  at  midday  :  "Do  not  be  alarmed  by  what 
you  see  in  the  papers.  Charlie  all  right."  The  recollection 
of  this  accident  made  Mr.  John  Spurgeon  rather  nervous  on 
later  occasions  at  the  Tabernacle.  'J"he  aged  minister  had 
a  keen  sense  of  humour  and  a  sunny,  cheerful  disposition. 
He  used  to  laugh  as  he  told  how,  on  the  letter  which  Charles 
sent  announcing  the  birth  of  his  twin  boys,  the  figure  "  2  " 
was  written  five  times  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
These  grandsons,  now  grown  to  middle  age,  were  the  chief 
mourners  at  Mr.  John  Spurgeon's  funeral  last  June. 

Dr.  James  Macaul.w,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
principal  editors  in  connection  with  thp  Religious  Tract 
Society,  has  passed  away  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five. 
Dr.  Macaulay  was  a  versatile  and  accomplished  man,  and 

had      a     varied 

career.  He 
studied  originally 
for  the  medical 
profession,  and 
was  familiar  with 
the  brilliant 
circle  of  Edin- 
burgh University 
men  which  in- 
cluded Samuel 
Brown,  Edward 
Forbes,  and 
George  Wilson. 
He  devoted 
himself,  however, 
to  the  ministry, 
and  for  two  years 
was  pastor  in 
Wardour  Street, 
a  congregation 
now  extinct.  For 
a  similar  period 
he  was  editor  of 
the  English  Fresbyleriitii  Messenger,  afterwards  so  ably  and 
charmingly  conducted  by  Dr.  James  Hamilton.  Thereafter 
he  followed  William  Jcrdan  as  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette, 
a  position  of  importance,  but  of  declining  importance,  as  the 
AthencEum  had  risen  to  power  during  JerJan's  later  period. 
Amongst  his  successors  in  this  position  was  John  Morley, 
the  last  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette.  Like  Macaulay, 
Morley  contemplated  the  clerical  profession,  but  found  his 
way  into  journalism.  Dr.  Macaulay  arrived  at  his  legitimate 
place  and  true  sphere  of  work  when  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Leisure  JLour.  At  that  time  Chambers's 
Journal  was  practically  the  only  well-circulated  magazine 
appealing  to  the  people,  and  had  a  large  sale  in  weekly 
numbers.  It  was  thought  that  the  tone  of  Chambers's  was 
secular,  and  the  ol<ject  of  the  Leisure  LLour  was  to  treat 
general  themes  in  a  Christian  way.  With  considerable 
foresight  it  was  decided  to  illustrate  the  Leisure  LLour  ijy 
wood-cuts,  and  the  excellent  wood-cuts  of  the  Tract  Society 
were  long   a  feature  in  their  publications.     Dr.  Macaulay 
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thoroughly  en- 
joyed his  work, 
did  it  well,  and 
had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  it 
succeed.  For 
many  years  the 
weekly  numbers 
of  the  Leisure 
LLour  penetrated 
to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Later 
on  the  competi- 
t  i  o  n  became 
fiercer  and 
fiercer,  but  the 
Tract  Society 
made  a  real 
hit  in  publishing  the  Boy's  Own  Paper  and  the  Girl's 
Own  Paper,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  large  part  of 
the  credit  was  due  to  Dr.  Macaulay.  He  was  a  very 
shrewd  and  genial  old  man,  full  of  interesting  talk,  and 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  Paternoster  Row  after  he 
retired  from  his  active  duties.  We  understand  that  his 
health  failed  considerably  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

The  Rev.  T.  J.  Wheldon,  B.A.,  Bangor,  takes  the 
Moderator's  chair  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  body,  and 
the  Rev.  David  Oliver,  D.D.,  Holywell,  is  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Welsh  Congregational  Union.  Mr.  Wheldon, 
previous  to  his  removal  to  Bangor,  rendered  effective  and 
lasting  service  among  the  quarrymen  of  Festiniog;  and 
has,  since  his  settlement  in  the  cathedral  city,  increased 
his  fame  and  influence.  Dr.  Oliver  has  served  his 
denomination  especially  by  his  contributions  to  Biblical 
exposition — in  particular  by  his  weekly  International  Lesson 
notes,  continued  for  a  long  course  of  years.  He  is  also 
actively  interested  in  Welsh  Free  Church  federation. 

Sir  John  McDougall,  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council,  is  among  the  recipients  of  the  Coronation 
knighthoods.  Sir  John  first  came  into  prominence  in  the 
autumn  of  1889  '"  connection  with  the  great  agitation  over 
the  music-hall  and  dancing  licences.     His  efforts  to  purify 

public  entertain- ~._ 

ments  were  re- 
c  e  i  V  e  d  with 
storms  of  ridi- 
cule and  satire 
■ — s  o  m  e  t  i  m  e  s 
from  quarters 
where  something 
different  might 
have  been  ex- 
pected ;  but  he 
persisted,  and 
won  the  day.  He 
has  in  his  pos- 
session many 
letters  f r  om 
music-hall 
artistes,including 
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some  of  the  most  distinguished, 
thanking  him  for  his  work  at  that 
exciting  time.  Sir  John's  father 
was  a  Congregationaiist,  but  the 
new  Knight  was  drawn  over  to 
the  VVesleyans  by  the  lady  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife,  and 
he  has  held  practically  every 
position  open  to  a  Wesleyan 
layman.  Sir  John,  who  made 
his  fortune  as  a  manufacturer 
of  chemicals,  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  t888,  and  devotes  his 
whole  day  to  the  work  of  the 
County  Council. 


Sir  Ai.krf.d  Thomas,  M.P., 
Chairman  of  the  Welsh  Parlia- 
mentary Party,  has  received 
many  well-merited  congratula- 
tions on  the  knighthood  which 
the  King  has  bestowed  upon  him. 
Sir  Alfred,  who  is  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  has  been 
in  Parliament  since  1885,  is  a  Baptist,  and  has  been 
President  of  the  Welsh  Baptist  Union.  He  has  for  years 
been  an  ardent  supporter  and  inspirer  of  the  Welsh 
national  movement.  A  striking  effect  of  the  remarkable 
growth  of  Welsh  national  enthusiasm  during  Sir  Alfred's 
lifetime  is  that,  while  in  his  boyhood  the  vernacular 
was  used  chiefly  among  the  humbler  classes,  to-day  the 
more  wealthy  classes  are  anxious  to  make  their  children 
familiar  with  the  Welsh  tongue.  Sir  Alfred  has  a  great 
admiration  for  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  M.A.,  of  Liverpool, 
whom  he  considers  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  Welsh 
preachers.  The  leader  of  the  Welsh  party  thoroughly 
enjoys  Parliamentary  life.  He  thinks  it  tends  to  get  more 
and  more  interesting.  The  longer  one  remains  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  more  reluctant  one  becomes  to  leave  it. 
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Thk  Rr.v.  R.  j.  CkMTM.u^ 
M.A.,  of  llriichlon,  a  •hort 
time  agn  vi«iic<l  Bangor  in 
order  to  pr«ach  the  annual 
lermon  of  the  linii*h  Sliidcnl*' 
Christian  Union,  connected 
with  the  Univcr«itjr  CollcKe. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Wilton 
Davict,  who  cntcrtaine<l  Mr. 
Campf)cll,  held  an  "  At  Home  " 
in  the  afternoon  at  their 
residence,  "  Bryn  Haul."  The 
interesting  group  ptiblished 
herewith  was  taken  on  that 
occasion. 


In  the  front  of  the  group, 
reclining,  are  three  students, 
Miss  Davies,  and  two  friends. 
In  the  front  row,  sitting,  jjegin- 
ning  on  the  left  hand,  are 
the  following:  Rcvi.  Hugh 
D.U.  (l*resiJent  of  the  We'sh  Wesleyan 
D.     Jones    (CM.),      Mrs.     T.     Wilton 


Jones, 

Assembly),  I). 
Davies,  Revs.  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A.  (C),  Dr.  Griffith 
(CM.),  Professor  J.  E.  Lloyd,  M.A.  (C),  Revs.  Q. 
Eiddon  Jones  (CM.),  J.  Mostyn  Jones  (CM.),  Miss 
Lewis.  In  the  back  row,  standing,  beginning  on  the 
left  hand,  are  the  following  :  Revs.  R.  W.  Hughes 
(W.),  Principal  Silas  Morris,  ^LA.  (B.),  H.  Maldwyn 
Hughes,  B.A.  (W.),  D.  Rowlands,  M.A.  (CM.), 
T.  Witton  Davies,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (B.),  T.  Gasquoine,  B.A. 
(C),  T.  Wheldon,  B.A.  (Chairman  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Assembly  of  Wales),  Mr.  Morris  Owen,  B.A. 
(student).  Revs.  D.  Emlyn  Evans,  B.A.  (C),  E.  P. 
Jones,  B.A.  (CM.),  M.  Daniel,  B.D.  (C),  E.  Evans  (B.), 
Mr.  J.  Newton  Davies  (student).  Revs.  R.  Evans  (CM.), 
J.  Lloyd  (CM.). 
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The  Rev.  E. 
G.  Gange,  who 
is  retiring  from 
the  pastorate  of 
Regent's  Park 
Baptist  Church,  is 
one  of  Spurgeon's 
youngmen,  having 
been  trained  for 
the  ministry  at  the 
Pastors'  College. 
Mr.  Gange  began 
to  preach  at  eigh- 
teen, and  has  been 
p  rea  c  h  i  ng  for 
about  forty  years, 
and  while  he 
hopes  to  go  on 
preaching  for 
many  years  yet, 
he  feels  that  the  burden  of  a  settled  pastorate  is  now  too 
heavy  for  him.  He  has  always  contemplated  retirement 
from  full  pastoral  work  at  the  age  of  sixty,  but  indifferent 
health  has  precipitated  his  decision  by  eighteen  months. 
Mr.  Gange,  though  not  very  familiar  on  public  platforms, 
has  always  been  a  good  friend  to  small  Churches  in  the 
country  districts,  and  very  frequently  preaches  on  week- 
nights  for  them.  His  work  at  Regent's  Park  has  been 
arduous  to  a  degree,  but  he  has  proved  equal  to  the 
burden,  and  maintained  a  strong,  healthy  Church  and 
good  congregations.  Mr.  Gange  was  President  of  the 
Baptist  Union  in  1897. 


Very  interesting  is  Deerhurst,  a  little  village  on  the 
Severn,  a  few  miles  from  Tewkesbury.  Its  church  is 
mainly  Saxon.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  church  of  con- 
siderable size  in  England.     It  might  almost  be  called  the 
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SAXON  CHURCH  AT  DEERHURST 


foster-mother  of  Westminster  and  St.  Denis.  The  monas- 
tery and  its  property  have  a  great  history.  The  saintly 
Alphege  was  once  a  monk  at  Deerhurst,  whither  he  retired, 
notwithstanding  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  mother,  and 
served  God  with  great  devotion  for  many  years.  So  they 
sent  him  as  Abbot  to  Bath,  and  afterwards  made  him 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  finally  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  was  a  brave  man,  and  a  son  of  peace.  He 
made  a  treaty  with  Olaf  Tryggveson,  King  of  Norway,  and 
confirmed  him  as  a  Christian  at  Andover,  compelling  him 
to  promise  never  to  invade  England  again,  which  promise 
the  Norseman  kept.  But  afterwards  the  Danes  came  and 
took  Canterbury  and  its  Archbishop,  and  when  Alphege 
refused  to  promise  them  money,  the  Danes  were  angry,  but 
Alphege  would  not  permit  that  money  should  be  given  as 
his  ransom.  "Then  they  took  the  Bishop  and  led  him  to 
their  hustings  on  the  eve  of  Sunday  the  octave  of  Easter  ; 
and  they  pelted  him  with  bones  and  horns  of  oxen,  and 
then  one  of  them  struck  him  with  an  axe-iron  on  his 
head,  so  that  he  sank  down,  and  his  holy  blood  fell  on 
the  earth,  and  his  holy  soul  he  sent  forth  to  God's  kingdom. 
And  on  the  morrow  they  carried  the  dead  body  to  London, 
.  .  .  and  the  townsmen  received  it  with  all  reverence  and 
buried  it  in  St.  Paul's  Minster."  Later,  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, who  had  founded  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster, 
took  half  the  estates  of  Deerhurst  Abbey  and  transferred 
them  to  Westminster.  The  remaining  possessions  of  the 
Abbey  he  gave  to  the  House  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris. 

The  Church  Congress,  to  be  held  early  in  October, 
has  an  interesting  programme  of  work  before  it.  Among 
the  most  important  discussions  will  be  that  on  "  The  Duty 
of  the  Church  in  South  Africa,"  in  which  Bishop  Mont- 
gomery, Bishop  Baynes,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Morris  are  to 
take  part.  We  hear  that  the  National  Free  Church  Council 
has  been  invited  to  organise  a  great  evangelistic  campaign 
in  South  Africa.  It  is  believed  that  such  an  enterprise 
is  needed,  and  would  be  especially  fruitful  at  this  time. 

Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

We  have  received  a  great  many  interesting  photographs, 
with  accompanying  paragraphs,  and  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  awarding  the  First  Prize  of  One  Guinea  to — 
Alice  E.  Lewis, 

Evington  House, 

Coombe   Hill, 

Near  Cheltenham, 
for  a  photograph  of  "  The  Saxon  Church  at  Deerhurst." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded 

to  — 

The  Rev.  G.  Winter  Wilson, 

4,  Laurel  Grove, 

Armley,  Leeds, 
for  the  photograph  of  "  Christian  Teachers  in  East  Africa." 

We  hope  to  receive  many  other  photographs  before 
August  I,  which  is  the  date  for  sending  in  for  our  Sep- 
tember Competition.  Prizes  of  One  Guinea  and  Half  a 
Guinea  will  be  awarded  as  before,  and  Five  Shillings  will 
be  paid  for  each  of  the  other  photographs  by  our  readers 
which  appears  in  the  September  number. 
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The  departure  of  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Selbie,  M.A.,  from  Highgate 
to  Cambridge  means  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  preaching  power  of 
the  London  Congregational  pulpit. 
Mr.  Selbie,  who  has  been  twelve 
years  in  the  ministry,  is  a  scholarly 
and  thoughtful  preacher.  It  was 
recognised  on  all  sides  that  he  was 
just  the  man  to  succeed  Dr.  For- 
syth at  Emmanuel  Church, 
Cambridge.  His  congregation  at 
Highgate,  though  very  sorry  to 
lose  him,  appreciated  the  claims 
of  Cambridge,  and  sped  the 
parting  pastor  with  handsome  gifts, 
including  the  unconventional  one 
of  a  fully  paid-up  life  insurance 
policy  for  ^£750.  Mr.  Selbie  is  the 
editor  of  the  Congregational  organ 
the  Examiner. 
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When  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wakefield  visited  this  country 
for  the  first  time  during  his  missionary  labours  in  East 
Africa,  he  brought  with  him  a  native  boy  as  a  sample  of 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  "  vessels  unto  honour"  were 
being  made.  We  have  pleasure  in  introducing  here  a  few 
of  these  vessels,  "  meet  for  the  Master's  use."  Connected 
with  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  Mission  in  East 
Africa,  they  represent  perhaps  the  cream  of  native  Christian 
workers  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Samuel  S.  Barton  was 
one  of  the  "  boys  "  who  attended  the  Rev.  Charles  New 
when  he  made  the  first  successful  ascent  of  the  snow-capped 
mountain  Kilima  Njaro,  and  is  now  the  only  native  in  the 
district  who  has  seen  snow.  Mgomba  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  convert  of  the  Mission.  He  was  bought  out 
of  slavery  by  Mr.  Wakefield  when  but  a  boy  nine  years  of 
age.  A  few  years  later  he  accepted  Christ  as  his  Saviour, 
and  is  now  teaching  others  of  His  love.  Mazara  was 
once  a  witch-doctor,  delighting  in  every  kind  of  sin  the 
depraved  heart 
of  man  could 
devise  ;  but 
after  hearing 
the  Gospel,  his 
desire  became 
so  strong  to 
know  the  Word 
of  God  that  at 
sixty  years  of 
age  he  com- 
menced to  learn 
'  to  read  and 
write.  When, 
by  -  and  -  by,  a 
teacher  was 
required  for 
one  of  the  sta- 
tions, Mazara 
was  selected 
for  the  position, 
which    he    has 


MAZARA  MUMKA 

CHRISTIAN  TEACHERS  IN  EAST  AFRICA 


fillcil  with  great  iucccm.  Ngtio  it 
Mn/ara's  son.  and  nchoolnMuier  on 
h'\%  father's  station.  Amliale  al*o 
fillx  the  (XMition  of  Khoolma*ter, 
together  with  that  of  local  preacher. 
He  has  a  gift  for  •infcing,  and 
dchghtJi  to  instruct  the  children  to 
sing  from  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation. 
All  these  teachers  have  been  Imm 
m  heathendom,  but  arc  now,  through 
<  irnl's  grace,  shining  as  lights  in 
titat  part  of  the  world  10  appro- 
pri.itcly  called  "  Darkest  Africa." 

W»:>STMINSTER'      C'HAPEt,       the 

pastorate  of  which  is  again  vacant, 
has  accommodation  for  over  3,000 
persons,  and  is  the  largest  Congre- 
gational Church  in  the  country. 


Dekp  regret  is  expressed  at 
the  very  premature  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Halliday  Douglas,  of  Toronto.  His  portrait  has 
already  appeared  in  The  British  Monthly.  At  Edinburgh 
University  he  was  a  distinguished  student,  winning,  among 
other  honours.  Professor  Masson's  essay  prize,  and  continu- 
ing his  good  record  in  the  New  College,  where  he  came  out 
the  first  man  of  his  year.  As  a  preacher  he  took  a  good 
place  at  Huntly  and  at  Cambridge,  but  the  bent  of  his 
mind  was  towards  professorial  work.  Mr.  Halliday  Douglas 
would  have  preferred  a  sphere  in  this  country,  and  there 
was  some  movement  towards  appointing  him  to  a  new  chair 
in  Westminster  College,  Cambridge.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, he  accepted  a  professorship  at  Toronto,  and  had 
accomplished  the  first  laborious  year  of  his  work  with 
much  credit  and  satisfaction.  It  was  thought  advisable 
that  he  should  undergo  an  operation,  but  there  was  little 
anxiety  as  to  its  issue.  To  the  sorrow  and  dismay  of  a 
lai^e  circle  of  friends,  he  succumbed.  Many  tributes  have 
been  paid  to  his  amiability,  his  culture,  and  his  devotion. 


Sir  Fred- 
erick Treves, 
the  famous 
surgeon,  who 
performed  the 
operation  on 
the  King,  is  a 
good  Church- 
man of  the 
Evangelical 
school.  Sir 
Thomas  Bar- 
low, one  of  the 
King's  physi- 
cians, is  a 
Wesleyan,  and 
regularly  wor- 
ships at  King's 
CrossWesleyan 
Church.!  I  "• 
c 
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The  Editor's  Letter^Box 


A   Discouraged   Minister 

JB.  W.  writes  that  he  has  been  for  six  years  in  his  present 
•  charge,  that  he  has  reason  to  beheve  the  congregation  as 
a  whole  is  loyal  to  him,  but  that  two  or  three  influential  members 
are  hostile.  His  position  is  thus  rendered  difficult,  and  he  is 
thinking  of  resigning  his  charge  ;  but  he  very  naturally  hesi- 
tates, having  no  charge  in  view,  and  being  reluctant  to  preach 
as  a  candidate. 

In  reply,  I  think  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  unfriendly 
element  in  a  Church  is  always  more  vocal  than  the  friendly.  It 
is  sad  that  it  should  be  so,  but  so  it  is.  Most  ministers  discover 
when  the  time  comes  for  breaking  their  ties  that  they  were 
regarded  with  much  more  affection  and  gratitude  than  they 
ever  imagined.  No  doubt  the  expression  of  these  feelings  may 
at  the  end  be  unduly  warm.  The  feelings  exist  all  the  same. 
It  is  wise  for  a  minister  to  make  up  his  mind  that  if  things  are 
going  quietly  it  is  probable  that  he  is  appreciated.  Further, 
there'  are  very  few  ministers  indeed  who  please  all  their  people. 
It  would  be  wonderful  if  it  were  otherwise.  In  an  average 
congregation  there  is  a  great  variety  of  taste  in  culture  and 
religious  attainment.  Often,  by  the  very  excellence  of  his 
preaching,  a  minister  soars  above  many  whom  he  wishes  to 
reach.  It  does  not  follow  that  he  should  lower  his  standard. 
Then,  most  ministers  have  a  one-sided  religious  development. 
Certain  truths  of  the  great  scheme  of  Christianity  lay  hold  of 
them,  and  they  preach  them  constantly,  giving  a  subordinate 
place  to  others.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  not 
entirely  meet  the  needs  of  those  whose  experience  has  taken 
another  turn.  It  is  only  as  a  last  resource  that  a  minister 
should  resign.  I  heard  the  other  day  a  true  story  of  a  minister 
who  died  lately.  He  began  a  particular  kind  of  work  in 
London,  and  was  very  successful.  But  he  had  critics  in  his 
Church,  and  one  day  he  went  to  see  one  of  them.  The  good 
man — for  he  was  a  good  man — said  to  his  minister  that  he 
thought  his  preaching  had  deteriorated.  The  minister,  who 
was  very  sensitive  and  very  impulsive,  replied,  "  If  my 
preaching  is  deteriorating,  it  is  a  sign  that  my  work  is  done.'' 
"  That  is  the  truth,"  replied  the  critic.  On  this  the  minister 
went  away,  and  wrote  that  very  night  a  letter  of  resignation. 
He  adhered  to  this  letter,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  remon- 
strances, gave  up  the  special  work  in  which  he  had  won 
distinction,  and  went  back  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  Church. 
He  occupied  several  spheres  before  he  died.  In  all  of  these  he 
was  more  or  less  successful  ;  in  all  of  these  he  was  more  or  less 
involved  in  disputes.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
personal  piety  waned,  or  that  he  ceased  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
scientious in  the  preparation  of  his  sermons.  But  he  ceased  to 
be  a  force  in  the  Church.  He  became  more  and  more  peculiar, 
held  with  increasing  tenacity  narrow  theories,  and,  though  he 
was  much  beloved  and  much  respected,  every  one  felt  when 
he  died  that  he  had  taken  the  wrong  way.  A  minister  is 
bound  to  be  magnanimous  and  patient. 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  in  every  Church  and  in 
every  undertaking  there  are  periods  of  slackness  and  reaction. 
It  is  those  periods  that  test  the  worth  of  men.  To  resign 
immediately  is  a  poor  policy,  and  shows  scant  courage.  It  is 
better  by  far  to  hold  on  till  the  tide  turns.  I  am  not  saying 
that  there  are  no  cases  where  resignation  is  advisable,  but,  as 
a  rule,  when  a  man  gives  up  his  work  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
look  back  on  his  action  without  regret.  He  should  be  able 
to  feel  that  he  had  really  no  choice  in  the  matter,  that  circum- 
stances compelled  the  step  he  took.  If  so,  whatever  the 
consequences  may  have  been,  there  is  no  occasion  for  his 
repining.  All  I  say  is  that  the  old  precept  holds  good  : 
Beware  of  resignations,  and  especially  beware  of  resigning  in 
a  temper.  Wait  till  temper  cools  down,  till  personal  con- 
siderations take  their  true  place,  till  the  whole  situation  is 
settled,  and  then,  if  it  must  be,  go  forth.  I  have  heard  many 
experienced  ministers  tell  of  the  difficult  years  in  their  ministry, 
and  how  those  years  were  surmounted  ;  and  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  quiet  bravery  which  waits  and  endures  is  a  much 
higher  thing  than  the  petulance  which  throws  up  a  task  when 
the  task  shows  it  is  harder  than  one  expected.  Ministers  need 
to  take  to  heart  John  Morley's  favourite  saying,  "  In  order  to 
love  mankind  you  must  expect  little  from  them." 


Atmosphere 

A  well-known  minister  writes  me  about  one  of  his  young 
men  who  has  devoted  himself  to  science,  and  has  studied  very 
closely  the  works  of  Huxley.  Huxley  has  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  him,  and  has  almost  destroyed  his  religious  faith.  The 
minister  asks  me  to  recommend  books  that  will  refute  Hu.xley 
and  bring  the  young  man  back  to  faith. 

I  might  recommend  the  books  by  Christian  scientific  thinkers, 
the  works  of  Henry  Drummond,  of  Newman  Smyth,  and  G.  J. 
Romanes  and  Le  Conte,  but  I  suspect  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  in  which  a  man  lives  is  a  con- 
stant, though  perhaps  unrecognised,  influence  on  his  opinions. 
If  you  read  for  a  time  nothing  but  sceptical  books,  if  you  cease 
to  have  intercourse  with  Christian  friends,  if  you  put  yourself 
outside  of  the  activities  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  is  very  hard 
to  keep  hold  of  faith.  It  is  necessary  for  many  people  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  thought  of  leading  Agnostics. 
But  they  will  not  take  much  harm  if  they  keep  reading  the 
Bible  and  religious  books  ;  if  they  take  care  to  devote  the  Lord's 
day  to  its  purpose  ;  if  they  keep  the  springs  of  the  spiritual  life 
fresh.  It  may  be  their  duty  to  live  in  the  hot  plains  for  a  time  ; 
but  they  should  be  wise,  and  repair  when  they  can  to  the  hill 
country.  If  these  obvious  counsels  of  prudence  are  disregarded, 
the  natural  results  will  follow,  and  faith  will  be  weakened.  1 
need  hardly  say  that  purity  of  life  is  an  indispensable  safeguard 
of  faith.  As  an  eminent  novelist  put  it  to  me  the  other  day, 
many  people  do  not  look  fairly  at  the  facts  of  Christianity 
because  "  the  lens  is  fogged."  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  matter  of  mathematical  demonstration. 
If  it  were  so,  there  would  be  no  need  for  faith.  When  all  the 
argutnents  have  been  exhausted,  it  remains  true  that  to  be  a 
Christian  one  must  trust  in  Christ. 

The  Higher  Criticism 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  asks  me  to  recommend  a  book  replying  to  the 
Higher  Criticism.  He  is  the  secretary  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a 
provincial  town,  and  finds  that  some  of  his  young  men  are 
perplexed.  He  wishes  to  put  a  manual  in  their  hands  which 
will  remove  their  doubts. 

I  might  recommend  him  to  use  Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Wright's 
"  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament "  (Hodder  &  Stoughton  : 
2s.  6d.).  Of  the  Conservative  critics  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Wright  is  one  of  the  most  learned  and  trustworthy  ;  but,  as 
Dr.  Wright  himself  allows,  there  is  no-  reply  to  some  of  the 
contentions  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  Any  one  who  supposes 
that  it  may  be  shown  that  all  their  work  and  all  their  con- 
clusions are  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream  is  ignorant  of  the 
real  facts.  One  of  the  most  orthodox  and  learned  of  living 
apologists — Professor  Flint,  of  Edinburgh — has  stated  the  facts 
in  the  following  noteworthy  passage  :  "  The  Bible  itself,  how- 
ever, quite  clearly  shows  us  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
Bible  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  Bible,  and  that  all  that  is 
in  the  Bible  is  not  of  equal  value.  The  New  Testament  claims 
to  be  better  than  the  Old.  Much  in  the  Old  is  abrogated  by 
the  New  as  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel.  The  sentiments 
expressed  in  some  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms  and  Hebrew  war 
songs  incorporated — and  to  our  advantage  and  for  our  instruc- 
tion incorporated — in  the  Bible  are  no  more  to  be  cherished 
by  Christian  men  than  the  patriarchal  practice  and  Mosaic 
legislation  as  to  polygamy  and  slavery  are  to  be  followed.  The 
germs  of  all  New  Testament  teaching  may  be  discovered  in 
the  Old  Testament.  But  there  is  nothing  perfected  in  the  Old 
Testament.  All  perfection  came  through  Christ,  and  whatever 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  not  been  taken  up  into  the  New- 
Testament,  whatever  in  it  was  allowed  by  Christ  and  those 
whom  He  sent  forth  inspired  by  His  Spirit  to  pass  unsanctioned, 
we  are  not  called  on  as  Christian  apologists  to  defend.  The 
Bible  is  a  whole  unified  and  vivified  by  the  word  of  God  which 
pervades  it  ;  but  that  word  is  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
identified  with  all  the  words  which  are  in  the  Bible.  The 
apologist  who  undertakes  to  maintain  the  inerrancy  of  every 
statement  in  the  Bible  undertakes  a  task  obviously  different 
from  the  defence  of  Christianity,  and  vastly  more  important." 
Many  questions  as  to  date  and  authorship  must  be  left  free, 
and  on  not  a  few  the  Higher  Criticism  has  made  its  claim  good. 
But  it  may  be  maintained  with  perfect  confidence  that  the 
Higher  Criticism  has  made  out  no  conclusion  which  affects 
the  faith  of  the  Church  in  Christ  and  the  supernatural. 
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The  Ten  Virgins 

Notes  of  Sabbath  Evening  Lecture  in   United  Fret  St.   Georg/s,   Edinburgh 

BY   REV.   ALEXANDER  WHYTE,  D.D. 


EVERYTHING  that  our  Lord  saw  on  the  earth  made 
Him  iinniediately  think  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Our  Lord  was  of  that  angel's  mind  who  said  to  Adam, 
"  What  if  earth  be  but  the  shadow  of  iieaven,  and  things 
therein  each  to  other  hke,  more  than  on  eanh  is  thought  ? '' 
And  thus  it  was  that  when  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  were 
called  to  that  marriage  where  the  original  of  this  parable 
took  place,  as  soon  as  He  saw  the  five  wise  virgins  admitted 
to  the  marriage,  and  the  five  foolish  virgins  shut  out,  He 
turned  and  said  to  the  twelve.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
just  like  that.  It  would  have  been  well,  and  we  would  have 
been  deep  in  their  debt,  had  some  of  the  twelve  said  to  their 
Master  at  that  moment,  "  Declare  to  us  the  parable  of  the 
ten  virgins  also."  It  would  have  been  a  great  assistance  to 
us  if,  over  and  above  the  parable  itself,  we  had  possessed 
our  Lord's  own  exposition  of  it.  For  who  and  what  are 
the  ten  virgins,  and  why  are  they  so  called  ?  Why  are  they 
exactly  ten,  and  why  are  they  so  equally  divided  into  five 
and  five  ?  What  are  their  lamps  also,  and  what  are  their 
vessels  with  their  lamps,  and  what  is  the  oil  that  the  wise 
had,  and  that  the  foolish  had  not  ?  What  does  the  tarrying 
of  the  bridegroom  mean,  and  what  the  slumbering  and 
sleeping  of  the  whole  ten  ?  And  then,  who  are  they  that 
make  the  midnight  cry,  "Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh"? 
And  then,  the  hurried  trimming  of  the  lamps,  with  the  going 
out  of  the  lamps  of  the  foolish— what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  that  ?  The  request  of  the  foolish  for  a  share  of  the 
oil  of  the  wise,  with  the  refusal  of  the  wise  to  part  with  any 
of  their  oil — what  are  the  spiritual  meanings  hidden  under 
all  that  ?  And,  specially,  who  sell  the  oil,  and  where  do 
they  sell  it,  and  at  what  price  ?  And  then,  the  shutting  of  the 
door?  And  then,  what  is  it  to  be  ready,  as  well  as  what 
is  it  to  watch,  and  when  are  we  to  watch,  and  where  ?  It 
would  have  been  an  immense  service  done  to  us  all  had  the 
disciples  petitioned  their  Master  for  His  own  authoritative 
answer  to  all  these  questions.  As  it  is,  we  are  left  to  our 
own  insight  into  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
to  our  own  experience  of  its  mysteries,  to  find  out  for  our- 
selves and  for  others  the  true  key  to  this  parable. 

The  wisdom,  whatever  it  was,  of  the  five  wise  virgins  is 
plainly  the  main  lesson  of  this  whole  parable.  All  the 
rest  of  its  lessons,  however  good  and  however  true,  are  sub- 
ordinate to  that.  All  the  rest  is,  more  or  less,  the  frame- 
work and  the  setting  of  that.  Other  lessons,  more  or  less 
essential,  more  or  less  interesting,  and  more  or  less  in- 
structive, may  be  extracted  out  of  this  remarkable  parable, 
but  its  supreme  and  commanding  lesson  is  the  richly 
rewarded  wisdom  of  the  five  wise  virgins.  They  that  were 
foolish  took  their  lamps,  and  took  no  oil  with  them.  But 
the  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps. 

Now,  if  you  would  fain  know  what,  exactly,  this  oil  is  of 
which  so  much  is  made  in  this  parable,  just  look  into  your 
own  heart  for  the  answer  to  that.  What  is  it  that  makes 
your  heart  to  be  so  dark,  and  so  sad,  and  so  unready, 
sometimes  ?  Why  is  there  so  little  life  and  light  and 
joy  in  your  heart  ?  Why  is  your  religious  experience  so 
flat  and  so  stale,  when  it  should  be  as  full  of  gladness  as  if 
your  whole  life  were  one  making  ready  for  your  marriage  ? 
What  is  really  the  matter  with  you  and  with  your  heart  ? 
In  plain  English,  and  in  few  words,  it  is  the  absence  from 
jour  heart  of  the  Spirit  of  God.     It  is  God's  Holy  Spirit 


who  makes  God  Himself  to  be  «o  full  of  life  and  light 
and  blessedness.  It  is  God's  Holy  Spirit  who  makes  our 
Lord  Himself  what  He  always  is,  and  what  He  always  uys 
and  does.  The  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  (Jfxl  and  in  man, 
on  earth  and  in  heaven,  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsufTcring, 
gentleness,  goodness.  Now,  that  is  the  whole  of  the  matter 
with  us  all.  It  is  the  lack  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  makes 
all  of  us  the  lump  of  darkness  and  death  that  we  are.  Il 
we  had  God's  Holy  Spirit  shed  abroad  In  our  heart  we 
would  make  every  house  in  which  we  live,  and  every 
company  into  which  we  enter,  like  a  continual  marriage 
supper.  Our  very  face  would  shine  with  heavenly  light,  and 
we  would  shed  abroad  life  and  love  and  beauty  everywhere 
we  go.  No  ([ueslion  then  what  this  Oil  iS,  nor  why  we  are 
such  children  of  the  day  when  we  have  it,  and  are  such 
children  of  the  night  when  we  have  it  not.  Fix  this  firmly 
in  your  mind  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  this  light-giving  and 
life-giving  Oil,  and  you  will  have  in  that,  not  only  the  true 
key  to  this  whole  parable,  but  at  the  same  time  the  true 
key  to  all  your  own  light  and  darkness  also. 

"  Not  so,  lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you  ;  but 
go  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves." 
You  go  to  the  oil-sellers  when  your  oil  is  done,  and  when 
the  long  and  dark  nights  are  coming  on.  And,  in  the  same 
way,  you  must  go  to  God  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  God  the 
Father  is  the  real  seller  of  this  holy  Oil.  The  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  from  the  Father.  The  Son  Himself  had  the  Holy 
Ghost,  not  of  Himself,  but  of  the  Father.  When  the  night 
fell,  the  wise  virgins  had  the  oil  already  in  their  vessels. 
They  had  been  at  the  oil-sellers  in  good  time,  and  before 
the  darkness  fell.  Go  you  in  good  time  also.  Be  before- 
hand with  the  darkness.  Have  the  Holy  Ghost  already  in 
your  heart,  and  then  you  will  not  walk  in  darkness,  nor  be 
shut  out  into  the  darknes.s,  however  suddenly  the  Bridegroom 
may  come. 

And  then,  this  is  the  remarkable  hw  of  this  Oil-markrt : 
"  What  things  soever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that 
ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them."  That  is  to  Siiy, 
as  soon  as  in  prayer  you  ask  the  Father  for  the  Holy  Spirit, 
immediately  believe  that  your  prayer  is  answered.  Imme- 
diately begin  to  live  in  the  Spirit.  Immediately  begin  to 
walk  in  the  light.  Do  not  put  off  walking  in  the  light 
till  you  feel  your  heart  full  of  light  and  love  and  joy  and 
peace  and  all  such  holy  illumination,  but  begin  at  once 
to  live  in  the  Spirit,  and  He  will  begin  to  live  in  you.  As 
soon  as  you  begin  to  ask  for  the  Spirit  of  love  and  joy  and 
peace  to  be  shed  abroad  in  your  heart,  l)egin  yourself  to 
shed  that  spirit  abroad  in  all  your  life.  Let  all  your  word^t 
and  deeds,  let  all  your  moods  of  mind  and  all  your  affec- 
tions of  heart  be  full  of  love  and  joy  and  peace,  and  He 
will  not  fail  to  work  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure.  This  is  a  most  wonderful  Oil,  and  a  most 
wonderful  Oil-market,  and  a  most  wonderful  Oil-merchant  \ 
Go  all  of  you  to  Him  who  sells,  and  buy  for  yourselves, 
and  you  will  be  wiser  in  this  Divine  marketry  than  all  your 
teachers.  Were  I  to  enter  on  all  the  times  and  all  the 
places  when  and  where  this  holy  Oil  is  bought  and  sold, 
I  would  have  to  say  of  it  that  there  is  no  time  and  no  place 
when  and  where  you  may  not  buy  this  Oil.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  special  seasons  and  special  spots  when 
and  where,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  Oil  is  specially 
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dispensed  to  all  buyers.  Olive  oil,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
oil,  is  to  be  bought  in  the  oil-shops.  And  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  best  to  be  bought,  is  only  to  be  bought,  in  secret  prayer. 
Oil-merchants  advertise  their  oil,  its  qualities  and  its 
prices,  and  where  their  place  of  business  exactly  is.  And 
here  is  a  copy  of  the  heavenly  advertisement :  "  Ask,  and 
it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  .  .  .  For  how  much  more  shall 
your  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
Him  ?  "  And  again  :  "  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter 
into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father  which  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth 
in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."  Could  anything  be 
clearer?  Could  anything  be  plainer?  A  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  could  not  miss  where  this  Oil  is  to  be  had. 
"  What,"  demanded  his  Master,  in  shame  and  pain  at 
Peter's  sloth  and  indifference  in  this  very  same  matter — 
"  what,  could  ye  not  watch  with  Me  one'hour  ?  "  Watch 
and  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  means.  For  it  was  just 
this-  heavenly  Oil  that  Peter  needed  above  all  things  that 
dark  and  sudden  midnight.  And  had  Peter  but  spent  that 
one  hour  with  Him  who  hears  prayer  and  thus  sells  His 
Oil,  he  would  have  played  a  far  better  part  all  through  the 
thick  darkness  of  that  dark  night,  and  all  through  the  still 
thicker  darkness  of  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  night.  It  is 
still  the  old  story,  my  brethren.  There  is  no  getting  past 
the  old  story.  You  had  better  yield  and  surrender  at  once. 
That  "  hour  "  of  prayer  which  is  now  so  haunting  you  will 
never  all  your  days  let  you  alone.  It  will  follow  you 
wherever  you  go,  and  whatever  you  are  doing.  Not  till  the 
door  is  shut  will  that  secret  "  hour "  of  prayer  give  over 
pursuing  you — not  till  it  ceases  pursuing  you,  and  says  : 
"  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest  !  " 

Though  it  is  literally  true  that  this  holy  Oil  is  to  be  had 
for  the  asking,  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  amounts  to  a  tremendous  price  has  to  be  paid  down 
for  it.  As  Seneca  says,  "  Nothing  is  so  dear  as  that  which 
is  bought  by  prayer."  A  man  may  buy  oil  for  his  house- 
hold lamps  to  last  him  for  a  whole  winter,  and  yet  may  not 
be  sensibly  the  poorer  for  his  purchase.  He  may  pay  his 
oil-bill,  and  yet  have  plenty  of  money  left  wherewith  to  buy 
wine  and  milk  for  himself  and  for  his  family.  But  not  in 
this  Oil-market.  To  buy  the  Holy  Spirit  is  as  costly  to  a 
sinner  as  buying  Christ  Himself  and  all  His  righteousness. 
And  you  know  how  penniless  that  purchase  left  Paul. 
Indeed,  ever  since  Paul's  day  the  price  of  Christ  and  His 
righteousness  has  been  a  proverb  of  impoverishment  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  And  had  the  Apostle  been  led  to  tell  us 
how  much  he  had  to  lay  down  to  win  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
would  just  have  been  the  same  all-impoverishing  story  over 
again.  Not  one  penny  had  Paul  left — not  one  farthing. 
And  so  is  it  with  every  man  who  once  really  enters  this 
same  Oil-market.  If  you  do  not  follow  my  argument,  and 
admit  it,  just  take  an  hour  tonight  in  that  market  for  your- 
self, and  tell  me  to-morrow  morning  how  you  get  on  in  it. 
Tell  me  how  much  you  have  left  to  call  your  own  after  you 
have  once  bought  this  priceless  Oil.  See  what  it  will  cost 
you  so  much  as  to  enter  this  Oil-emporium.  There  are 
some  places  of  sale,  bazaars,  and  such  like,  where  a  great 
income  is  made  just  by  the  entry-money.  Tell  me  how 
much  is  demanded  of  you  before  you  are  able  to  shut  your 


door  upon  God  and  yourself  alone  to-night,  not  to  speak  of 
what  He  will  charge  you  for  the  Oil  after  you  are  in.  You 
will  see  how  everything  you  have  hitherto  valued  will  have 
to  go.  No  wonder  that  only  the  half  of  the  ten  virgins  had 
the  heart  to  make  the  impoverishing  purchase.  For  my 
part,  I  often  wonder  there  were  so  many. 

Our  Lord  does  not  explicate,  point  by  point,  all  this 
parable  to  us,  but  He  is  most  emphatic,  and  even  alarming, 
in  his  application  of  it.  "  Watch,  therefore,"  he  warns  us,  "  for 
ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of 
Man  cometh."  He  may  be  here,  and  your  time  may  be  at 
an  end,  any  moment.  And,  then,  it  takes  far  more  time 
than  you  would  think  to  buy  this  Oil,  and  to  have  it  always 
ready.  Even  to  get  well  into  the  place  where  this  Oil  is  sold 
takes  time.  To  get  your  money  ready  takes  time.  To  get 
your  vessel  well  filled  takes  time.  And  to  make  due  allow- 
ance for  all  the  obstacles  and  accidents  by  the  way,  and  for 
all  the  unforeseen  interruptions  and  delays  in  the  market — 
all  that,  taken  together,  takes  up  more  time  than  any  one 
would  believe  beforehand,  immensely  more  time  and  trouble 
than  any  one  would  believe  who  has  not  gone  through  it  all. 
And  thus  it  is  that  our  Lord  is  always  pleading  with  us  to 
give  an  hour  to  it  every  night.  Belter  too  much  time,  He 
argues  with  us,  than  too  little.  You  may  get  through  the 
transaction  quicker  than  some  others.  He  admits ;  but, 
then,  there  is  this  also,  that  it  may  turn  out  to  take  much 
more  time  in  your  case  than  you  have  left  to  give  it. 

And,  once  more,  watch,  for  the  wisest  are  sometimes  to 
be  found  playing  the  fool,  like  the  foolish,  in  this  tremend- 
ously precarious  matter.  The  five  wise  virgins  slumbered 
and  slept  when  they  should  have  been  employing  their 
spare  time  in  trimming  their  lamps  and  in  keeping  both 
themselves  and  their  fellows  awake  and  ready.  And  had 
it  not  been  that  they  were,  all  the  time,  much  wiser  than 
they  seemed  to  be,  they  would  have  been  shut  out  with  the 
rest.  But,  as  it  turned  out,  they  had  oil,  all  the  time,  in 
their  vessels  with  their  lamps.  And  that  made  all  the 
difference  when  the  bridegroom  came  so  suddenly.  Now, 
where  and  how  will  the  same  difference  come  in  among 
ourselves  ?  It  will  come  in,  and  you  will  see  it,  this  very 
night,  and  in  this  very  way.  To-night,  some  here  will 
hasten  home  as  soon  as  the  blessing  is  pronounced.  They 
will  try  to  escape  their  talkative  neighbouis  at  the  door. 
All  the  time  of  supper  and  prayers  at  home  they  will  be 
hiding  this  terrible  parable  in  their  hearts.  And  then, 
when  the  house  is  quiet,  the  true  business  of  this  whole 
day  will  begin  with  those  wise  men.  I  have  told  you  before 
of  a  Sabbath  night  I  once  spent  long  ago  in  the  Alrick  with 
old  John  Mackenzie.  After  supper  and  prayers  I  petitioned 
for  another  half-hour's  reading  of  the  notes  he  had  pre- 
served of  Dr.  John  Duncan's  Persie  sermons.  "  Pardon 
me,"  said  the  old  saint,  "but  we  always  take  our  candles 
immediately  after  prayers."  The  difference  will  be  that  the 
foolish  among  us  will  sit  to-night  and  talk,  and  extinguish 
this  parable  and  all  its  impressions  off  their  minds  and 
their  hearts,  while  the  wise  among  us  will  take  their 
candles. 

[On  Monday  morning  a  student  came  into  Dr.  Whyte's 
study  with  a  shining  face,  and  with  a  modest,  trembling 
look  said  :  "  Sir,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  I  got  the  Oil 
last  night."     And  the  short  talk  proved  it.] 


Anecdotes  and  Illustrations 

The  Meek  Inherit  the  Earth.— "All  that  1  have  is 
thine."  The  world  is  His  ;  He  cannot  injure  His  own.  The 
ground  of  benevolence  is  proprietorship,  and  all  who  love  God 
are  the  proprietors  of  the  world.  The  meek  inherit  the  earth — 
all  that  He  has  is  theirs.      All  that  God  has— what  is   that  ? 


Mountain  and  field,  tree  and  sky,  castle  and  cottage,  white  man, 
black  man,  genius  and  dullard,  prisoner  and  pauper,  sick  and  aged 
—  all  these  are  mine.  If  noble  and  happy,  I  must  enjoy  them  ;  if 
great  and  beautiful,  I  must  delight  in  them  ;  if  poor  and  hungry, 
I  must  clothe  them  ;  if  sick  and  in  prison,  I  must  visit  them.  For 
they  are  all  mine,  all  these,  and  all  that  God  has  beside,  and 
I  must  love  all  and  give  myself  to  all. — Henry  Dru.mmond. 
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Damascus:    The  Pearl  of  the  Desert 


BY  A  RECENT  RESIDENT 

WORSHIPPED  by  the  Arabs  delightful 
to  the  Turk,  and  attractive  to  all  be- 
cause of  its  gardens,  cool  fountains,  and  ever- 
varied  crowds,  is  Damascus,  the  second  city  of 
importance  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Hebron  vies 
with  it  for  anti(iuity  with  some  uncertainty ;  and 
although  empires  and  cities  have  arisen  and 
passed  out  of  existence,  Damascus  still  holds 
its  own,  and  continues  to  attract  and  fascinate. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  tourists  to  the  Holy 
Land  and  Syria  reach  this  ancient  city,  thus 
losing  one  of  the  sights  of  the  East.  From 
Beirut  the  train  reaches  Damascus  in  about 
eight  and  a  half  hours,  en  route  crossing  the 
highest  range  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon. 

Leaving  the  tiny  railway  station  at  Damascus 
and  riding  toward  the  city,  the  clear,  cool  waters 
of  the  Abana  have  to  be  crossed,  at  once  reveal- 
ing to  the  observer  the  secret  of  the  fertility  of 
the  place.  Near  the  public  square  this  swiftly 
flowing  river  disapp>ears  under  ground,  it  being 
directed  by  means  of  endless  channels  into  every 
part  of  the  city,  and  utilised  for  drinking, 
cleansing,  and  various  other  purposes.    Emerging 


VIEW 


PART  OF  STRAIGHT  STREET,   DAMASCUS 


OF  THE  RIVER  ABANA,  DAMASCUS 

at  the  other  side  of  the  city,  it  flows  on  through 
gardens,  orchards,  mills,  and  fields,  producing 
activity  and  life  wherever  it  goes.  Well  might 
Naaman  of  old  have  Ijeen  proud  of  the  river 
of  Damascus  in  comparison  with  the  muddy 
Jordan. 

Leaving  the  river  behind,  the  busy  streets 
and  bazaars  claim  attention.  What  crowds  of 
men,  peasant  women,  and  boys,  all  busy,  intent 
on  business  of  some  kind  or  another :  What 
a  variety  of  costumes  !— the  dusky  Afghan,  the 
sunburnt  Bedouin  of  the  desert,  the  slim  Arab 
from  Njed,  the  sleek,  artful  Persian,  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Druzes,  all  rubbing  sides  with  the 
fez-crowned  Turk,  who  rules  supreme  and 
claims  bows  and  obeisance  from  all.  The 
European  seems  oddly  out  of  place  in  such 
a  crowd,  but  frock  coat  and  trousers  are  not 
missing.  Tradesmen,  workmen,  buyers,  and 
sellers  go  on  with  their  business,  unmoved  by 
the  curious  observation  of  the  already  in- 
terested Western.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  Damascene  trader,  worker  in  brass,  iron, 
wood,  or  gold,  that  he  is  always  pleased  and 
ready  to  show,  explain,  and  enlighten  any 
who  are  willing  to  listen  and  observe,  without 
bothering  them  to  purchase  his  wares.  Con- 
fectioners, carfHrnters,  iron,  brass,  gold  and  silver 
smiths,  silk  and  cotton  merchants,  tol>acconists, 
bakers,  tailors,  cobblers,  carpet  and  rug 
dealers,  all  in  their  open  front  shops,  tempt 
the  passer-by  to  a  deal.  Suddenly  will  appear 
a  string  of  camels  sweeping  all  before  them, 
and  clearing  the  streets  by  the  huge  sacks  of 
grain,  cotton,  or  chaff  that  they  are  bearing 
to  some  near-by  cara\ansary  to  be  lx>ught  up 
by  the  keen  dealer  in  such  goods.  Fortunate 
the  one  that  finds  a  doorway  or  side  street  to 
creep    into,   and    thus    save    themselves    the 
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Fl.ALl'.   WHERE  ST.   PAUL  WAS   LET  DOWN    IN   A   BASKET 

inconvenience   of   being    squeezed    between    camel 
and  wall. 

But  let  us  away  to  Straight  Street,  and  see  for  ourselves 
how  the    place    verifies  its  name.      Entering  at    the  west 
end  we  find  a  wide,  covered  thoroughfare,  full  of  people, 
with    shops  on    each    side.     This,    then,    is    the    place   to 
which  Paul  was  sent   to  find  one  Ananias.     The     present 
street  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  long,  with  only  one 
very  slight  bend   in   it,   justly  entitling   it  to   its 
never-changing    name,    "  The    long,    or    straight, 
street."     Part  of  it  is  roofed  in,  so  that  the  hot 
rays  of  the  summer  sun   and  the  heavy  showers 
of   the  rainy  season   may  not  cause   any    incon- 
venience to  the  crowds  of  busy  buyers  and  sellers 
that  gather   there   to   do  business.      The    square 
windows  protruding  over  the  street,  covered  with 
fine   lattice   work,   enable    the   secluded   Moslem 
women    to   watch,   unseen,    the    moving,    motley 
crowd   in   the  street   beneath.      The   position   of 
these    windows    make    plain    many   portions    of 
Scripture. 

But  listen  ! — the  call  to  prayer  causes  many  to 
leave  office,  caravansary,  and  shop  to  mix  with  the 
crowd  in  the  Great  Mosque.  The  absence  at 
prayers  of  a  devout  trader  or  shopkeeper  is  in- 
dicated by  a  large  net  hung  over  the  door  or 
shop  front,  thus  hindering  any  from  entering.  A 
few  years  ago  Christians  were  not  allowed  to  enter 


the  Great  Mosque,  but  now  it  is  permissible,  although  the 
visitor  is  strictly  forbidden  to  use  his  camera.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  visit  the  mosque  in  company  with  an  official  that 
was  an  amateur  photographer,  and  so  was  able  with  him  to 
secure  some  of  the  rare  pictures  given  with  this  article. 
The  courtyard  of  the  mosque  is  entered  through  two  very 
fine  bronze  gates,  each  about  twenty  feet  high  by  five 
broad.  Soon  on  the  left  is  seen  the  entrance  to  the  mosque. 
Here  our  shoes  must  be  taken  off  and  left  outside.  One 
IS  impressed  with  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  place.  The 
central  nave  is  laid  with  large  and  costly  carpets  and  rugs 
given  by  Mohammedans  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
pillars  that  support  the  roof  are  in  one  piece,  and  have 
been  hewn,  shaped,  and  brought  down  from  the  Lebanon. 
The  windows,  made  up  of  small  pieces  of  coloured  glass, 
are  indeed  beautiful  as  the  sun  shines  on  and  through 
them. 

But  three  things  especially  claim  attention.  Looking  at 
the  illustration  of  the  central  nave,  is  seen  on  the  left  an 
erection  that  is  revered  by  every  follower  of  the  Prophet 
of  Arabia.  It  is  the  tomb  over  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Tradition  says  that  after  the  execution  of  the 
Baptist  his  head  was  sent   by    Herod    to    Damascus  and 
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there      buried, 
so  that  for  cen- 
turies this  place 
has  been  cared 
for     by     the 
Christians  that 
worsh  i  ppe  d 
there  before  the 
Saracens    took 
the   place  and 
turned   it    into 
a  mosque,  yet 
still  preserving 
the    spot    that 
covered      so 
historical    a 
head.       The 
dome    of    the 
erection      is 
covered      with 
gold,    the    gift 
of     a      rich 
Damascene  as 
a  thank-offering 
for  a   safe    re- 
turn   from    the 
Mecca  pilgrim- 
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•Ke.  On  Ibe 
fcaal  -  day  of 
fohn  the  Itep- 

■  <t  the  tomb 
.  abla/c  with 
'Undrcd*  of 
my  oil  lampi, 

•in:    gi/tt    of 
iimblcr  dcTO- 

■  <:•  of  the  de- 
ft   [ircachcT. 

Near  by,  in  the 
^'>uth  wall,  are 
•«o  very  bcau- 
•iful  prayer- 
niches,  made 
iipof  thousands 
f  tiny  pieces 
of  coloured 
marble.  The 
one  repro 
duced  took 
over  two  years 
to  complete, 
the  design  and 
work  being  that 
of    one    man. 
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Before  these  the  leader  of  the  people  assembled  for 
prayers  stands,  either  to  preach  his  weekly  sermon  or  to 
conduct  the  worship.  This  exquisite  piece  of  mosaic  is 
worthy  of  a  better  place ;  hidden  away  as  it  is,  no  oppor- 
tunity is  given  the  traveller  of  seeing  what  the  Eastern  is 
capable  of  doing.  Passing  on  down  the  nave,  the  next 
prominent  thing  that  claims  his  attention  is  a  fine  filigree 
pulpit  in  white  marble,  the  gift  of  another  rich  man  as  a 
thankofifering  for  deliverance  from  danger  and  death.  From 
this  pulpit  sermons  are  preached  on  high  occasions  and 
feast-days.  Amid  the  many-coloured  slabs  of  marble  in 
the  wall  and  the  varied-hued  carpets,  with  the  rays  of  the 
sun  through  the  windows,  this  white  erection  shows  off 
to  perfection.  This  is  the  latest  addition  to  this  palace 
of  Islam  with  its  many  valuable  and  elegant  adornments. 

Outside  the  mosque  there  is  much  to  interest.  Each 
of  the  three  tninarets  has  its  own  story.  Two  of  these, 
known  as  "the  Bride  "  and  "  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus,"  are 
closed  to  the  public.  The  one  reproduced,  and  known  as 
"  the  Western  Minaret,"  is  the  finest  of  the  three,  and  for 
a  small  fee  can  be  ascended,  and  a  fine  view  of  the  city 


NEW  MOSAIC  WORK,  GRAND  MOSQUE,   DAMASCUS 


beneath  and  around  obtained.  It  was  from  the  gallery 
of  this  minaret  that  the  accompanying  bird's-eye  view  of 
Damascus  was  taken.  The  ruins  out  of  which  the  minaret 
rises  are  those  of  that  part  of  the  mosque  that  was  burnt  a 
few  years  ago,  but  is  now  being  rebuilt. 

Coming  down  from  my  exalted  position,  I  was  permitted, 
as  a  great  favour,  to  enter  the  chamber  containing  the  tomb 
of  Saladin,  the  great  opposer  of  the  Crusaders ;  the  two 
caretakers  prayed  God's  forgiveness  for  me  because  I  dared 
intrude  on  such  sacred  ground.  On  fixing  up  our  cameras 
their  horror  knew  no  bounds,  and  they  ran  away  and  left  us 
to  our  wicked  devices.  It  would  not  be  wise  for  me  to 
reproduce  the  tomb  of  the  mighty  and  revered  warrior, 
although  we  secured  a  very  fine  picture  of  it.  I  would  not 
advise  amateurs  to  be  too  free  with  their  kodaks  in  the 
sacred  courts  of  this  place,  except,  as  I  was,  in  company 
with  an  official. 

One  place  on  the  old  wall  of  the  city  takes  us  back  to 
the  days  of  St.  Paul  and  his  escape  by  night  from  the  excited 
Jews — the  remains  of  an  old  gateway  which  was  watched 
by  the  Jews  day  and  night  in  order  to  take  the  Apostle  as 

he  left  the  city, 
but  he  escaped  by 
being  lowered  in 
a  basket  from  off 
the  wall  near  by. 
The  Greeks  have 
a  small  chapel 
near  by  to  com- 
memorate the 
escape.  A  visit  to 
Naarnan's  house 
and  the  humble 
abode  of  Ananias 
can  be  made  if 
desired,  but  the 
bazaars  or  gardens 
are  preferable  to 
the  traditional 
abodes  of  those 
worthies. 

After  three  or 
four  days'  stay  in 
this  "  pearl  of  the 
desert,"  the  visi- 
tors leave  for  the 
mighty  ruins  of 
Baalbec,  or  go 
south  to  Palestine. 
But  no  place  in 
Syria  or  the  Holy 
Land  can  com- 
pare with  this 
garden-boundcity, 
with  its  miles  of 
shady  glens  and 
orchards  and  its 
thousand  and  one 
cool  rivulets. 
No  wonder  the 
Syrians,  Arabs, 
and  Turks  all 
agree  in  com- 
paring it  to  Para- 
dise. History 
says  Mohammed 
saw     it     from     a 
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distance,  and  l>egged 
that  he  might  be  spared 
a  time  longer  ere  en 
tering  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  Paradise. 
The  ((uestion  may 
arise,  Why  should 
Damascus  more  than 
any  other  tity  appeal 
to  the  Eastern  mind  ? 
The  answer  is  short : 
Because  of  the  abun- 
dant water-supply.  The 
rovers  of  the  desert, 
accustomed  to  long 
abstinence  from  water, 
are  astonished  at  the 
never-failing  supply  of 
the  clear,  thirst- 
quenching  li(j[uid,  so 
precious,  within  a  few 
miles'  distance  of  the 
city.     The  remarkable 
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rhcs|inc««  •ixl  cikIIcm 
variety  of  (be-  cbiljr 
ncceMtim  fji  the  AmK 
Iw  he  fellah  Of  noma«l, 
i|'lx-4N  lo  him  in  An 
rxtr,ii>fdirMfy  way. 
One  thing  (icrhap* 
more  than  anything 
cIm;  makcx  this  city 
representative  of  i'ara- 
di<ie  to  the  dcvotit 
Mrnlcm  and  du*ky, 
sunbtirnt  Aral)  alike, 
and  that  is  the 
numerous  shrines 
ere<:ted  to  Moham- 
medan worthies  of 
all  classes,  repre- 
senting religion, 
literature,  theology, 
and  many  others  that 
have  favoured  the 
cause  of  Islam  during 
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the  past  thousand  years.  It  is  forbidden  the  Christian 
to  enter  most  of  these  sacred  enclosures,  for  fear  of 
rousing  the  long-silent  anger  of  the  respected  valiant  that 
reposes  beneath  the  whited  cupola,  but  a  small  backsheesh 
given  on  the  quiet  to  the  servant  of  the  shrine  will  ofttimes 
get  admission  to  these  interesting  enclosures. 

The  two  principal  high-days  of  the  Damascenes  are 
those  on  which  the  pilgrims  leave  for  and  arrive  from 
the  long  desert  pilgrimage  of  Mecca.  The  Pasha,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  officials,  turn  out  in  full  dress  to  farewell 
or  welcome  back  the  many  of  all  classes  that  have  obeyed 
the  most  important  command  laid  upon  them  by  their 
religious  law.  Perhaps  no  member  of  that  sunburnt, 
motley,  travel-stained  crowd  receives  more  attention  than 
the  patient  camel  that  has  carried  the  "  mahmal "  that 
contains  the  sacred  covering  for  the  Kaaba.  Having  been 
so  honoured  above  all  other  camels  as  to  have  reached 
Mecca  and  borne  home  the  covering  that  for  one  year  has 
covered   the  sacred  temple  in   that  city,  the  beast  has  to 


endure  being  rubbed  down  with  the  handkerchiefs  of  the 
crowd;  these,  being  flavoured  by  the  Mecca-camel  perfume, 

are    laid    away    as    precious    trophies    of    the  year 

pilgrimage,  the  patient  camel  as  his  reward  being  led  away 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  or  years  in  blissful  rest,  repose, 
and  never-recurring  hunger  or  thirst. 

Much  could  be  written  about  this  charming  "pearl  in 
the  desert  "  ;  at  all  times  of  the  year  there  is  something  to 
attract  and  entertain  the  visitor  or  resident.  Of  the  baths, 
cafes,  old  palaces  rich  in  e.xquisite  carving,  elegant  mosques, 
interesting  corners  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  I  have 
said  nothing;  let  this  suffice  to  introduce  the  readers  of  The 
British  Monthly  to  this  ancient  city  of  Bible  lore,  and 
maybe  arouse  interest  and  a  desire  to  spend  a  holiday  in 
the  city  of  the  faithful  steward  of  Abraham,  the  patriarch  of 
the  Syrian  plains  and  valleys.  This  incomplete  description 
of  a  fine  city,  and  the  illustrations  taken  from  the  same, 
must  lead  all  readers  to  conclude  that  Damascus  is  worthy 
its  Arab-given  name — "The  Pearl  of  the  fJesert." 

A.    FORDER. 


Passers  on  the  High^Road 

BY  MABEL  QUILLER-COUCH 


THEY  were  not  over  and  above  particular  in  Lanworth  in 
the  matter  of  the  letting  of  the  cottages.  .'\s  long  as 
a  week's  rent  was  forthcoming,  and  there  was  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  its  continuing  to  be  so,  any  tenant  was  welcome  to 
walk  in  and  arrange  his  odds  and  ends  of  furniture  about,  and 
look  upon  it  as  his  home  for  ever,  if  he  did  not  bother  too  much 
about  repairs,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  being  back  in  his  rent. 
When  one  day  a  little,  shy,  distressed-looking^  woman,  who 
had  spent  all  the  day  searching  amongst  the  cottages  to  find  an 
empty  one,  and  trying  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  any  notice 
herself,  had  gone  tremblingly  to  the  landlord  to  enquire  the  rent 
of  the  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  which  were  all  she  could  find 
empty,  she  was  almost  more  nonplussed  by  his  immediate  and 
casual  acceptance  of  her  as  a  tenant  than  she  would  have 
been  had  he  refused  her.  The  latter  she  was  prepared  for,  the 
former  took  her  aback. 

"  But — but  you  would  expect  references,"  she  stammered 
timidly,  devoutly  hoping  he  would  not, 

"  References  ! "  roared  John  Jose.  She  learnt  later  that  his 
merest  whisper  was  a  shout,  and  grew  less  afraid  of  him. 
"  Never  had  none  yet,  and  shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  'em 
if  you  was  to  give  'em  to  me.  All  I  wants  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
rent's  forthcoming  when  'tis  doo,  so's  to  avoid  all  onpleasantness 
after.  Onpleasantness  'urts  me.  You  say  you'ni  willing  to  pay 
me  a  quarter's  rent  in  advance,  therefore  that's  enough,  and  if 
'tisn't  onconvanient  to  'ee  I  won't  refoos  your  offer  ;  but  if  'tis — 
why,  say  no  more  about  it.  I  reckon  the  place  won't  want  more 
done  to  it  than  what  you  could  do  yourself  with  a  penn'orth  of 
whitening  and  a  brush.  I'll  lend  'ee  a  brush,  if  you  haven't  got 
one,  one  fine  day  when  you've  got  a  bit  of  leisure.  The  place 
was  all  done  up  fine  when  Jimmy  Rowe  went  into  it  no  more'n 
a  matter  of  five  year  agone.  I  spent  no  less  than  five-and- 
twenty  shillings  on  paint  and  paper  and  whitewash,  and  done 
the  work  myself,  so  I  reckoned  on  its  lasting  for  a  brave  bit, 
and  if  Jimmy  hadn't  been  so  oncommon  dirty  it  would  have 
looked  better  than  it  does." 

During  this  harangue  his  listener  had  been  fumbling  clumsily 
in  her  nervousness  with  the  lock  of  an  old  black  bag  she  had 
carried  with  her  all  day.  Appaiently  she  had  no  objection  to 
make,  for  she  said  nothing  ;  but  producing  at  length  a  worn 
purse,  counted  from  it  a  sovereign  and  five  shillings. 

"  Is  that  all  right  ?"  she  asked  in  a  tone  which  conveyed  the 
idea  that  she  was  prepared  to  produce  more  rather  than  appear 
to  be  trying  to  wrong  him. 

Mr.  Jose  picked  up  the  coins,  counting  them  loudly  and 
slowly.  "  That's  it,  ma'am,"  slipping  the  money  into  his  pocket 
as  he  spoke.  "  And  much  obliged  to  you  ;  and  here's  the  keys 
of  the  house  and  garden,  and  I  hope  you'll  be  happy  and  com- 
fortable there."  A  silence  fell  for  a  moment,  which  she  broke 
by  saying  she  hoped  so. 


"  Widow  ?  "  interrogatively. 
She  nodded  "  Yes  "  rather  than  spoke  it. 
"  By  yourself  ?     No  family  ?  " 

She  moved  with  nervous,  uneasy  movements  to  the  door,  leav- 
ing his  question  unanswered  ;  then,  as  though  with  sudden  recol- 
lection of  herself,  she  paused  and  spoke,  but  with  a  visible  effort. 
"I've  only — a  son.  He  is — he  isn't  with  me  now— he's  engaged 
elsewhere  for  the  time  ;  but — but  I'm  expecting  him  later." 

"Got  friends  here,  ma'am?"  Her  interlocutor  meant  it 
kndly  enough,  but  she  appeared  to  writhe  and  shrink  under 
his  t|uestioning. 

"No— o,  I — I  don't  know  that  I  know  anybody  here  ;  but — 
but  I  may — I  may.  I've  moved  about  a  good  bit,  and—  and  one's 
always  coming  on  somebody  one  knows  in.the  unlikeliest  places." 
There  was  something  tragic  in  her  tone  ;  it  sounded  as  though 
these  chance  encounters  had  not  always  given  her  unmitigated 
pleasure. 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  may  be  so  here,  ma'am,  and  that  you'll  take 
to  us.  We  like  people  to  be  happy  when  they  comes  to  our 
village.     I  think  we'm  easy  to  get  on  with." 

She  was  nearly  through  the  doorway  by  this  time,  and 
nodded  and  smiled  as  brightly  as  it  seemed  she  knew  how  to. 
She  was  just  hurrying  through  the  garden,  glad  to  have 
escaped,  when  John  Jose's  voice  came  roaring  after  her  again. 

"  I  b'lieve  I  never  asked  your  name,  ma'am,'  after  all  ;  'tis 
best  to  know  it." 

She  turned  in  her  quick,  timid  way,  and  went  back  to  him. 
"  Of  course— of  course  ;  1  quite  forgot.     My  name  is  Jessop  — 
Caroline  Jessop,"  she  said,  and  added,  "  widow." 
"  And  where  from,  might  I  ask  ?  " 

She  hesitated  a  moment  before  answering  this  question. 
"  I  can  hardly  say,"  she  said  slowly  ;  "  I  am— I  have  been  such 
a  traveller.  I've  been  moving  about  a  lot — while  my  son  has 
been  away." 

Jose  nodded  carelessly.  "  I  see.  Good-day,  ma'am." 
There  was  some  speculation  and  talk  in  the  place  when  the 
new-comer  settled  down  amongst  them,  nothing  to  distress  the 
poor,  lonely  old  soul,  but  naturally  she  afforded  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  First,  there  were  her  fevered,  anxious  -efforts  to 
furnish  the  house,  and  apparently  she  had  nothins  to  begin 
with,  no  other  house  elsewhere,  and  furniture  ;  then  there  was 
her  mysterious  arrival  from  no  one  knew  where,  and  the 
mystery  of  her  means,  what  they  were,  and  whence  they  came  ; 
and  last  of  all,  there  was  her  son. 

Her  anxiety  to  see  him,  her  counting  of  the  days  to  his 
return,  her  nervous  excitement  when  the  time  of  his  coming 
approached,  and  then  the  newer  and  deeper  look  of  anxiety  her 
face  took  on  as  Herbert  Jessop  became  more  and  more  at  home 
in  the  place  and  fimiiliar  with  its  inhabitants  I  Up  to  that  time 
she  had  kept  herself  to  herself  with  all  the  rigour  that  is  possible 
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in  a  village  when  one  lives  in  the  main  street,  and  one's  neigh- 
bours are  friendly  and  not  pressed  for  lime  ;  but  as  the  weekn 
went  by  after  Herbert's  arrival  she  was  oflencr  seen  at  her  own 
gate,  and  by  <lcgrces  she  went  more  and  more  about  amongst 
her  neighbours,  though  mostly  only  when  there  was  sickness  or 
trouble  that  she  could  help  them  in. 

In  after-days  they  seemed  to  see  through  her  motive  ;  it 
appeared  to  them  that  she  was  even  then  trying  to  bespeak 
their  kindness,  their  restraint  in  word  and  thought  for  him,  and 
they  granted  her  that  much.  Speculation  certainly  grew  more 
free  and  unbridled  when  her  son  came  and  joined  her,  for  no 
one  quite  knew  what  to  make  of  the  young  man,  yet  popular 
opinion  of  him  never  rose  to  any  height.  That  his  mother 
adored  him,  and  ordered  her  life  to  please  him,  was  patent  to 
every  one,  and  that  he  accepted  all  with  an  air  of  only  receiving 
his  deserts.  But  there  was  a  something  else,  too,  in  the 
manner  of  each  which  was  not  so  easy  to  define. 

"  No ;  she  ain't  exactly  what  you'd  call  afraid  of  him,"  said 
Mrs.  "  Carpenter"  Truscott  to  her  sister-in-law  by  marriage,  Mrs. 
"Tinny"  Truscott,  as  she  was  popularly  known  through  being 
the  owner  and  mistress  of  the  tin  and  hardware  shop.  "  It  seems 
to  me  more  like  she's  afraid  of  something  ;  but  whether  'tis 
something  he  has  done,  or  may  do,  is  more  than  I  can  say." 

"  He's  a  good-looking  young  man  too,"  said  Mrs.  "Tinny,'' 
who  was  a  widow,  and  young  and  impressionable.  "  He's  got 
very  good  features  and  beautiful  manners.  You  don't  often 
meet  with  such  a  gentlemanly-spoken  young  fellow." 

"  Smoothy  !  "  retorted  Mrs.  "  Carpenter,"  with  a  scorn  and 
emphasis  her  friend  had  not  expected.  "  Gentlemanly,  you  calls 
it,  do  you  ?  Then  don't  give  me  none  of  your  gentlemen.  I  hates 
such  manners,  and  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  where  his  good 
looks  comes  in.  Look  at  the  little  face  of  him,  and  the  great, 
deep  gutters  down  by  either  side  of  his  mouth,  like  as  if  he's 
keeping  up  an  everlasting  smile  ;  and  look  at  the  little,  shallow 
forehead  of  him,  with  the  lines  across  it  as  thick  as  telegraph 
wires,  and  that  smile  I "  The  smile  was  too  much  for  Mrs. 
"Carpenter"  Truscott.  She  tossed  her  head,  pursed  her  lips, 
and  clasped  her  hands  in  a  manner  which  left  no  doubt  as  to 
her  feelings,  and  then  noticed  for  the  first  time  how  her 
companion's  face  had  clouded,  and  a  speculative  look  came  over 
her  own.  The  whole  atmosphere  seemed  to  have  changed  too, 
and  all  inducement  to  linger  to  have  vanished. 

Mrs.  "  Carpenter"  Truscott,  going  up  the  street,  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  enlightenment  and  speculation,  saw  Mrs.  Jessop 
standing  in  her  tiny  garden  apparently  absorbed  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  weed  from  the  path  ;  but  it  required  no  very  keen 
observation  to  see  that  her  glance  wandered  anxiously  and  con- 
stantly to  the  lower  end  of  the  street.  Understanding  seemed 
to  break  suddenly  on  Mrs.  Truscott.  Was  it  only  the  charm  of 
the  widow  at  the  tin-shop  and  her  effect  on  her  son  that  she  had 
been  fearing  all  this  time,  and  no  one  had  had  the  sense  to 
guess  ?     For  the  moment  that  seemed  to  explain  everything. 

With  a  view  to  satisfying  her  doubts,  Mrs.  Truscott  crossed 
the  road  and  gave  Mrs.  Jessop  a  greeting.  It  was  brief,  and 
silence  followed,  but  that  in  nowise  daunted  her.  Leaning  one 
arm  on  the  rails,  she  noticed  the  direction  of  her  old  neighbour's 
glance,  and  let  her  own  follow  it.  From  where  they  stood 
they  could  see  the  widow  Truscott  at.  her  door,  and  presently 
they  saw  another  form,  one  they  had  no  diflficulty  in  recognising, 
go  over  and  join  her.  Mrs.  Truscott  turned  her  eyes  without 
,  turning  her  head,  and  noted  the  expression  on  Mrs.  Jessop's  face. 
"  That's  your  son,  I  reckon,"  she  remarked.  She  only  said 
it  because  she  felt  instinctively  that  it  would  be  kinder  to. 

Mrs.  Jessop  muttered  "Yes"  as  though  it  hurt  her;  then, 
turning  to  her  companion,  she  asked,  with  an  attempt  at  light- 
ness of  manner  which  her  eyes  and  her  face  give  the  lie  to :  "  Is— 
I— I  rather  fancy  Herbert  is -is  pretty  friendly-there,  isn't  he?" 
Mrs.  Truscott  gave  a  little  knowing  nod.  "  I  don't  know 
about  that,"  she  said ;  "  but  I  reckon  he  might  be  if  he  liked, 
and  be  master  of  the  tin-shop,  and  a  comfortable  'ome." 

They  stood  a  moment  or  two  longer,  but  Herbert's  mother 
did  not  speak  again  until  she  abruptly  said  "Good-evening," 
and  began  to  turn  away. 

"  I  must  be  "urrying  'ome  too,"  said  Mrs.  Truscott,  with  a 
comfortable  sigh.  "  I've  got  my  son  coming 'ome  from  London 
to-morrow,  and  I've  got  a  brave  lot  to  do  to  get  tidy  for  l"™- 

Mrs.  Jessop  did  not  take  the  bait,  so  there  was  nothmg  to  do 
but  to  move  away,  her  tale  untold  and  Joe  Truscott's  praises 
unsung. 


Through  that  night  Mr*.  JcMop  lay  with  wide  cy«*  anri 
active  brain,  trying  to  nerve  herself  to  a  cour*«  of  action, 
and  to  tealiir  the  results,  anil  what  they  might  mean.  She 
remembered  the  time  so  well  when  her  htislMml  had  ihi*  long 
been  dead,  and  Herbert  was  a  Itoublcsotnc  boy,  giving  lirr 
long  nights  nf  wakeful  anxiety.  He  had  given  her  tittle  else  all 
his  life  since,  and  now  here  was  a  fresh  s«>orte  of  worry.  She 
had  never  thought  of  his  falling  in  love,  and  marrying  :  at  least, 
not  now,  since  since  —  She  had  taken  it  for  granted  he 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  put  all  thought  of  surh  a  thing 
from  him.     It  was  his  plain  duty  -  the  least  he  could  do. 

Thoughts  ran  hclterskeller  through  her  (loor,  tired  brain. 
Oh,  how  often  she  had  tried  to  grasp  all  the  points  in  diffKulties 
concerning  Herbert,  and  how  often  he  had  managed  to  evade 
her  and  raise  fresh  ones  I  At  one  moment  she  felt  it  was  only 
her  honest  duty  to  the  woman  -  th:il  was  if  there  was  any 
thought  of  marriage  between  them  to  tell  her  why  it  could  not 
\x,  to  tell  her  all,  in  fact.  Then  would  rome  Ip  her  the  awful 
fear  -  supposing  she  told  her  secret,  and  it  was  not  kept. 

.And  then  again  would  come  another  which  almost  made  her 
heart  leap  at  the  prosjMrct  of  release  from  an  almost  life  long 
burden.  Supposing  she  said  nothing,  and  let  the  widow  irurry 
Herbert.  She  was  a  strong-minded  woman  with  a  will  of  her 
own,  she  knew,  and  would  be  able  to  manage  him  perhaps 
better  than  his  mother  could.  She  had  means  too,  and  it  might 
be  giving  him  the  very  chance  he  needed  — it  might  be  the 
making  of  him,  his  salvation.  Ought  she  not  to  let  him  ha%'c  it  ? 
Could  she  be  expected  to  blazon  the  wrong-doing  of  her  own  son  ? 
Hut  with  daylight  her  mind  was  quite  made  up.  There 
was  only  one  straight  course  open  to  her.  She  must  warn 
Mrs.  "Tinny"  Truscott,  whatever  happened,  and  trust  to  her 
honour  not  to  betray  her  confidence. 

All  the  morning  she  worked  busily,  and  it  was  not  until  she 
had  given  Herbert  his  dinner  and  tidied  up  the  kitchen  that 
she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  made  her  way  to  the  street.  .She 
had  been  so  ner\ously  absorbed  in  the  when  and  how  and  the 
details  of  the  interview  that  she  had  not  heard  Herbert  go  out, 
nor,  a  little  later,  the  flutter  of  excitement  caused  by  the  arrival 
of  .Mrs.  "  Carpenter"  Truscott's  stalwart  son. 

It  was  the  quiet  time  of  the  day  now,  and  the  street  w,-»s 
empty,  save  for  a  group  of  three  or  four  men  a  little  way  down 
it,  of  which  the  new  arrival  formed  a  striking  central  figure. 
As  she  drew  nearer  to  them  she  was  surprised  to  see  Herbert 
come  out  of  the  public-house  beyond  them  and  approach  from 
the  opposite  direction.  He  did  not  see  her  ;  apparently  his 
attention  was  absorbed  by  the  other  men.  She  was  pleased, 
for  she  did  not  want  to  speak  to  him  just  then.  She  hoped  he 
would  join  the  men,  which  he  did.  But  instead  of  adding  to 
their  talk,  his  arrival  apparently  had  a  silencing  effect.  His 
mother  glanced  timidly  across  at  them  to  see  if  they  were 
observing  her,  but  they  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  each  other, 
or  rather  in  Herbert,  and  he  had  eyes  but  for  one  person,  a  man 
who  was  unmistakably  a  police  constable  in  plain  clothes. 
There  was  something  so  odd,  so  terror-stricken  and  confounded 
in  his  manner,  the  other  men  could  only  stare,  wide-eyed  and 
puzzled,  from  one  to  the  other.  Almost  without  being  conscious 
of  what  she  was  doing  she  stopped  too;  instinct  seemed  to 
tell  her  she  would  be  wanted  here.  She  wished  vaguely  that 
Herbert  would  not  look  so  undignified  and  and  guilty,  that 
he  would  bear  himself  with  more  manliness. 

The  constable  broke  the  silence.  "  Hullo  '. "  he  said  at  last, 
with  a  laugh,  "  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  You  needn't  looked 
so  scared,  old  chap.     I  ain't  come  for  you  this  time.' 

It  was  a  silly  joke,  one  he  had  probably  made  to  downs 
of  perfectly  innocent  men  before,  and  there  it  had  ended. 
If  Herbert  Jessop  had  had  an  ounce  of  pluck  or  tact  it  might 
have  ended  in  the  same  way  now,  but  he  only  flared  out  into 
weak,  garrulous  anger.  "  I  -  I  dont  think  it's  your  duty  to  to 
give  a  man  away  like  that,"  he  stammered,  "  and-and  l-you 
ought  to  be  reported.    You  don't  give  a  fellow  a  chance— you- 

you  coppers.     You  think * 

A  shaking  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm,  eyes  brimful  of  tender- 
ness looked  into  his  weak,  angry  face,  and  a  gentle  voice  said 
"  Herbert,  I  want  you.  You  must  take  me  home  ;  I  don  t  feel 
well  "  And  she  led  him  away,  and  up  the  street  to  their  home. 
Kvery  feeling  but  love  and  protectini;  pity  and  the  longing  to 
save  him  from  himself  had  v.inished  fron>  her  heart  now. 

The   next   day  they  were   gone,  she  to  give  him  another 
chance,  he  to  miss  it. 

OS 
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The  King  and  the  People 


WE  can  now  look  back  with  comparative  calmness  on  the 
great  agitations  of  mind  through  which  the  nation  has 
passed.  The  King,  as  I  write,  seems  on  the  high-road  to  health, 
and  the  tension  is  relaxed.  Have  we  exaggerated  our  feelings? 
One  writer  contends  that  much  of  the  comment  which  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  was  sheer  cant.  "  What  was  really  the  sen- 
sation of  the  average  Englishman  when  he  heard  the  bad  news  ? 
First  and  chiefly,  personal  disappointment  that  there  was  to  be 
no  show,  and  in  many  cases  annoyance  at  the  loss  of  money  laid 
out ;  secondly,  a  loyal  hope  that  the  King  would  recover  ;  thirdly, 
an  tEsthetic  realisation  of  the  whole  tragedy  hardly  more  painful 
to  him  than  the  realisation  of  a  vivid  tragedy  in  fiction  or  in 
past  history.  This  may  not  be  an  agreeable  analysis,  but  it  is  a 
true  one,  and  it  is  more  wholesome  and  less  really  offensive 
than  all  the  others  which  have  been  made  for  us.  National 
tragedies  cannot  affect  us  as  do  our  own  personal  tragedies,  as 
do  the  tragedies  of  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  us.  What 
use  is  there  in  pretending  that  they  can  ?"  I  think,  in  spite  of 
this,  that  the  feeling  of  loyalty  is  much  more  deep  and  real 
than  this  writer  imagines.  The  stroke  that  fell  on  the  King 
fell  heavily  on  the  heart  of  his  people.  It  struck  home  like  a 
personal  loss.  No  doubt  the  pain  would  not  have  lasted  in 
any  case  as  more  intimate  sorrow  would  have  done.  It  was 
quite  as  sharp  for  the  time,  however.  The  greatest  bereave- 
ments and  calamities  of  life  often  leave  us  stunned  for  the 
moment,  and  we  wonder  that  we  have  got  over  them  so  well. 
Later  on  we  discover  that  we  have  not  got  over  them  well,  that 
the  wound  will  not  cease  bleeding. 

In  fact,  the  question  arises  whether  our  feeling  towards  the 
King  has  not  been  exaggerated.  From  Christian  pulpits  he 
has  been  described  in  terms  which  savour  of  extravagance  and 
hypocrisy.  He  has  a  claim  on  our  loyalty  and  a  claim  on  our 
charity  ;  but  Christians  must  not  lower  the  standard  which  their 
Lord  fixed  for  them.  Is  there  a  danger  of  lowering  it  at  this 
moment  ? 

The  heart  goes  out  to  suffering,  and  especially  to  the 
suffering  of  a  King.  The  poor  and  unfortunate  suddenly 
become  aware  of  a  new  relationship.  The  highest  in  the  land 
close  on  the  most  glorious  day  of  life  are  suddenly  stricken 
down  in  helpless,  ignominious  weakness  just  as  the  lowest 
might  be.  Pity  is  akin  to  love,  and  sympathy  is  love,  and  the 
King  will  be  dearer  to  his  people  than  ever  because  he  was  laid 
so  low. 

Besides,  every  one  has  confessed  the  courage,  the  dignity, 
and  the  unselfishness  with  which  his  affliction  was  borne.  The 
people  love  a  man.  They  know  that  they  have  found  a  man  in 
their  King.  He  has  shown  virtue  of  the  highest  order,  and  a 
tender  consideration  for  his  subjects.  The  unflinching  resolu- 
tion with  which,  in  the  midst  of  great  weakness,  he  attempted  his 
task  will  never  be  forgotten.  He  yielded  to  necessity,  and  only 
to  necessity.  All  this  goes  to  increase  his  favour  with  the  realm. 
Again,  we  knew  before  that  he  had  many  virtues.  Whatever 
may  be  said  against  him,  no  one  has  impugned  his  genuine 
kindness  of  heart.  In  his  own  Norfolk  home  he  is  universally 
beloved.  Towards  his  mother  he  bore  himself  with  perfect 
grace  and  tenderness  in  a  very  trying  position,  and  through 
many  long  years.  His  tact  has  never  failed  him.  To  say  this 
is  to  say  much.  Tact  is  a  moral  virtue.  It  implies  a  genuine 
thoughtfulness  and  regard  for  others.  In  the  case  of  a  King 
it  means  great  self-restraint.  The  King  must  have  had  his 
own  thoughts  on  the  course  of  politics  in  the  nation.  Personal 
questions  and  public  questions  must  often  have  come  very  near 
to  hiin.  He  bore  himself  with  uniuffled  serenity  through  all, 
and  no  man  can  say  that  he  has  ever  revealed  party  bias, 
or  ever  sought  to  interfere  for  his  own  ends  with  the  working 
of  the  constitution.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  that  statesman  is  known  to  have  had  the  highest  opinion  of 
his  ability  and  character.  All  this  is  true,  and  yet  every  one 
knows  that,  unless  he  has  been  foully  and  generally  and  long 
belied,  the  King  has,  in  matters  of  the  first  moment,  coine  short 
of  the  standard  we  should  have  all  wished  him  to  reach.  How 
are  Christians  to  look  on  this? 

Well,  they  must  ask  themselves,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  King  has  been  foully  belied  ?  They 
must  make  sure  not  to  believe  accusations  for  which  they  have 


no  actual  proof  There  is  hardly  a  public  man  who  has  not 
been,  at  one  time  or  other,  a  victim  of  the  vilest  slanders. 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  by  no  means  exempt.  We  strongly 
deprecate  the  practice  of  giving  heed  to  those  rumours.  They 
are  invariably  exaggerated,  and  very  often  altogether  false.  Of 
course  if  an  accusation  is  made  against  a  public  man  and  sus- 
tained, there  is  no  help  for  it.  We  must  believe,  and  we  must 
act  according  to  our  belief  There  have  been  regrettable 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  King,  but  they  are  best  characterised 
as  imprudent.  It  ought  to  be  known  that  the  King  has  steadily 
discouraged  the  production  of  risky  plays.  His  whole  influence 
has  been  given  to  the  purifying  of  the  theatre.  Many  of  his 
most  loyal  subjects  deeply  regret  the  absorbing  interest  he  has 
taken  in  the  Turf.  They  may  not  be  opposed  to  horse-racing 
per  se,  but  they  know  the  vice  and  misery  which  are  its  invari- 
able concomitants.  They  know  how  the  practice  of  betting 
spreads  in  this  country.  They  know  how  much  it  does  to 
destroy  peace  and  prosperity.  They  cannot  help  deploring 
the  King's  action,  because  they  know  his  immense  influence.  If 
the  King  were  to  stand  apart  from  the  Turf,  they  believe  that  his 
example  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect,  and  that  it  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  throne. 

But  it  may  be  said  you  cannot  insist  upon  the  King  being 
a  Puritan.  No  ;  we  give  full  weight  to  all  the  considerations. 
We  remember  the  exceptional  temptations  of  his  position.  We 
are  not  inclined  to  carp  and  criticise,  and  still  less  are  we 
inclined  to  accept  without  proofs  what  is  said  about  him  by 
malicious  or  irresponsible  gossips.  We  are  ready  to  recognise 
with  gratitude  all  that  is  excellent  and  honourable  in  his 
character  and  work.  But  we  know  very  well  that  the  stability 
of  the  throne  is  very  largely  due  to  the  long  and  splendid 
example  of  his  peerless  mother.  We  are  sure  that  it  is  just 
as  he  follows  in  her  footsteps  that  this  stability  will  be  con- 
firmed and  increased.  History  shows  that  the  British  people 
will  not  remain  enthusiastically  loyal  to  a  King  whom  they 
cannot  respect.  We  reject,  therefore,  the  advice  of  the 
Spectalor  to  put  up  thankfully  with  what  we  have.  That 
journal  says  :  "  For  the  future  we  think  as  well  as  hope  that 
the  King  will  be  judged  by  comparison-  with  kings  as  they 
have  been  and  are,  rather  than  by  comparison  with  the  ideal 
which  each  man  sets  up  in  his  own  mind  of  kings  as  they 
ought  to  be."  This  does  not  satisfy  us.  It  is  not  enough  to 
compare  our  King  with  George  IV.,  and  to  decide  that  he  is 
better  than  that  monarch.  We  agree  with  a  correspondent  of 
the  Spectator,  who  writes  :  "  1  venture  to  think  that  if  we  follow 
your  advice,  we  throw  away  a  splendid  opportunity  and  neglect 
a  solemn  duty.  By  hoping  and  praying  for  others  we  lift  them 
toward  the  height  of  our  hopes  and  prayers.  We  have  heard 
what  were  our  King's  words  in  a  moment  that  would  have 
called  forth  less  noble  ones,  I  fear,  from  many  of  us.  If  he 
knows  that  we  look  for  his  coming  back  to  the  life  regi\cn,  full 
of  pure  resolves,  to  renounce  everything  that  may  still  withhold 
him  from  being  the  ideal  King,  and  to  be  in  all  things  a  servant 
of  the  Highest,  I  think  he  will  say — not  in  spoken  word  but  in 
secret  vow — '  I  will  not  disappoint  my  people.'  Shall  we  dis- 
honour him  by  a  less  worthy  expectation?"  No.  We  shall 
pray  for  him  that  he  may  fulfil  this  hope  ;  we  shall  give  him 
the  tribute  of  our  gratitude  and  affection  as  he  does  fulfil  it. 
If  we  are  disappointed,  we  shall  rather  have  recourse  to  prayer 
than  to  public  censure.  We  shall  interpret  his  actions  in  the 
most  hopeful  way,  and  we  shall  listen  with  a  generous  incredulity 
to  charges  against  his  character. 

There  is  good  reason  for  thankfulness  and  for  hope.  In 
our  Queen  the  King  has  a  Consort  whose  name  is  absolutely 
unsmirched.  No  calunmy  has  ever  come  near  it.  There  is 
hardly  such  a  case  in  history.  The  impression  of  graciousness, 
sweetness,  and  purity  made  by  Queen  Alexandra  has  prevented 
the  faintest  whisper  of  detraction.  In  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  we  have  shining  examples  of  devotion  to  public  duty. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Piincess  of  Wales  from  her  earliest 
years  has  been  deeply  interested  in  religion.  No  wise  man 
disguises  from  himself  that  the  fate  of  the  British  monarchy 
depends  largely  upon  the  monarchs  themselves.  But  have  we 
not  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  throne  will  be  established  in 
righteousness  ?  '^.^  RoiiERTSON  NiCOLL. 
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I  AM  grieved,"  said  Southey  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  that 
you  never  met  Coleridge."  If  tlicse  words  contain 
not  merely  a  regret  for  an  irreparable  dejirivation,  hut  also  a 
latent  apology  for  those  which  come  after— "all  other  men 
are  mere  children  to  him  "—inasmuch  as  they  would  hv 
liable  to  look  like  exaggeration,  we  can  well  understand 
how  it  is  that  Southey's  tone  is  always  adopted  by  those 
who  have  written  of  Drummond  from  personal  experience. 
Hazlitt  said  of  Coleridge— and  we  have  often  heard  like 
words  on  the  lips  of  men  who  knew  Henry  Drummond— 
"  he  is  the  only  man  from  whom  I  ever  learnt  anything." 

With  the  events  of 
Drummond's  life,  a 
life  singularly  happy 
and  unclouded,  all  who 
care  to  be  are  now 
quite  sufficiently  fami- 
liar. Biographically, 
little  surely  remains  to 
be  said.  First  the 
blade — to  borrow  Mr. 
Simpson's  happy  divi- 
sions— with  its  high- 
spirited  childhood, 
buoyant  youth,  and 
Stevensonianly  Bohe- 
mian student  days ; 
then  the  ear — his  join- 
ing Mr.  Moody  in  the 
great  evangelistic 
movement,  "  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World,"  African 
journey,  growing  in- 
fluence; then  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear — "The 
Ascent  of  Man,"  visits 
to  America  and  the 
Colonies,  the  Boys' 
Brigade,  "The  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  World," 
journey  ings  oft  and 
missions  innumerable, 
down  to  those  heroic- 
ally endured  days  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and 

the  sounding  of  "  The  Last  Post ".  by  the  little  bugler  in 
the  sleet  and  rain.     Do  we  not  know  all .' 

Drummond  has  told  us  that  Emerson  was  one  of  the 
'  early  master-influences  of  his  life,  and  we  can  well  believe 
him,  for  they  both  belonged  to  the  family  of  intuitive 
thinkers.  Now,  if  we  can  accept  one  of  Emerson's  sayings, 
that  a  man  is  entitled  to  the  credit  not  merely  of  all  he 
himself  does,  but  of  all  he  inspires  others  to  do,  then  we 
shall  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  has  Drum- 
mond not  been  over-estimated,  he  has  scarcely  received  the 
meed  of  the  barest  justice. 

Biographical  series  are  the  order  of  our  day.  Could 
there  be  one  called  Biographies  of  Famous  Influences,  the 
widely  diffu.sed  power  of  Henry  Drummond's  life  would 
at  once  entitle  it  to  be  included.  There  have  been  many 
distinct  streams  of  compelling  force  in  our  day,  eflluences 
of  personality — the  Gladstone  influence,  to  take  a  con- 
spicuous  example.      Among   these   there    has    been   that 
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distinctly  disrcmihic  utrcam  which  tiMy  be  ralM  the 
Drummond  influencr.  He  went  al>oul  infliKocing.  In 
that  is  summwl  up  hix  rtory.  To  influcncr  wai  hi* 
vocation  in  life.  He  ixMxesnoi  in  a  r.marlcaMf  tlegree 
a  ( ontagious  iK.Tsonality.  This  pcMonaliiy  waa  hi*  instru- 
ment, his  foite,  his  weapon.  As  one  man  wield*  hi*  »wor<J, 
his  brush,  his  pen,  he  wielded  himMilf.  No  man  cvi-r 
mastered  the  art  of  influencing  more  cnnsummjicly.  It 
is  a  perilous  an,  we  know,  an  art  liable  to  great  aliiisc,  and 
most  of  all  in  danger  of  offcnsivene**  if  self  con*ciotwly 
exercised.     One   often    fetrjs  the   admonition    "exert  your 

influence"  to  Ijc  Imlh 
ill-adviscd  and  useleu. 
It  is  of  the  essenre  of 
gracious,  spiritual  in- 
fluence that  it  should 
not  be  consciously 
used.  Anything  like 
deliberateness  rubs  off 
the  subtle  bloom,  and 
with  the  bloom  got-s 
thejwwer.  Drummond 
rejoiced  with  a  frank 
gladness  that  was  al- 
most revel  in  throwing 
himself  influentially 
into  the  lives  of  others, 
particularly  athwart  the 
lives  of  young  mm. 
He  loved  to  precipitate 
him.self  among  growing 
youth  and  radiate  him- 
self, let  virtue,  the 
virtue  of  moral  health 
and  spiritual  sanity,  of 
exultant  joy  and  sweet 
reasonableness,  go  out 
of  him. 

.And  this  leads  to 
another  impression 
which  he  never  failed 
to  make,  that  it  was 
what  he  was  rather 
than  what  he  said  or 
did  that  availed.  He 
has  himself  practically 
said  so.  Writing  to  his  father  in  the  days  of  indecision  at 
Edinburgh,  he  said  :  "  I  l>egin  to  see  more  and  more  that 
the  great  thing  is  to  five  rather  than  to  work."  He  in- 
tensely believed  that  the  first  law  of  Christian  helpfulness 
is  to  fie.  Memories  of  far-away  grammar  iKXtks  whis()cr  at 
our  ears  that  verbs  are  of  three  kinds— being,  doing,  suffer- 
ing. Drummond  suflfered  little  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
teasing  reviews,  the  passing  cloud  of  misunderstanding  with 
Northfield,  and  the  list  two  years  of  excruciating  dying,  few 
calls  were  made  on  his  (lowers  of  endurance.  He  did 
much— travelled  and  wrote  and  spoke.  But  it  was  Mug 
that  counted ;  he  nuis  most  of  all. 

His  contributions  to  the  life  of  his  times  were  more 
than  ordinarily  numerous— a  striking  figure,  a  revivified 
evangelism,  a  suggestive  terminoIt>gy,  and  not  a  few  successful 
organisations.  But  Ixiyond  all  these  and  above  them  he 
contributed  himself.  Still  keeping  close  to  the  man  lieforc 
making  reference  to  his  work,  it  is  interesting  and  curious 
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to  observe  with  what  vividness  and  accuracy 
Drummond,  when  engaged  in  portraying  the 
life  and  character  of  a  friend,  or  in  drawing 
for  the  imitation  of  others  his  ideal  of  a  man 
and  a  Christian,  unconsciously  describes 
himself.  Many  portraits  have  been  drawn 
of  him  by  hands  skilled  in  the  art  of  loving 
and  delicate  portraiture,  but  the  best  was 
drawn  by  the  sitter  himself.  It  is  Drummond 
who  most  faithfully  and  to  the  life  depicts 
Drummond.  In  proof  of  this  many  passages 
will  occur  to  the  minds  of  those  who  know 
his  published  writings.  P'or  example,  when 
asked  what  qualifications  should  be  possessed 
by  the  chairman  of  a  young  men's  meeting, 
he  answered :  "  He  should  be  a  sample 
Christian,  youthful,  genial,  sympathetic, 
natural,  ready.  He  should  be  a  most  like- 
able man,  one  who  lives  in  that  mysterious 
atmosphere  of  natural  magnetism,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  is  as  difficult  to  define  as 
to  resist." 

In  a  prefatory  note  which  he  wrote  for 
a  published  volume  of  the  literary  remains  of  his  friend  the 
Rev.  Robert  Barbour,  of  Bonskeid,  we  find  the  following, 
which  is  not  only  a  fine  piece  of  unintended  self-portraiture, 
but  corroborates  what  has  been  said  of  the  superiority  of  a 
man  to  anything  that  he  can  do  :  "  What  John  Barbour 
did  for  his  generation  was  simply  what  he  was.  His 
great  work  was  unconscious.  That  work  lay  in  making 
impressions — impressions  on  individual  minds  and  souls, 
impressions  of  saintliness  and  other-worldliness,  of  un- 
selfishness and  meekness  and  single-eyedness,  influences  of 
one  who  habitually  walked  with  God  and  lived  only  to 
serve."  Barbour,  he  tells  us,  "  made  an  instantaneous 
spiritual  mark  on  every  one  who  even  casually  crossed  his 
path.  It  is  clear  that  no  printed  page  can  ever  reflect  it, 
still  less  perpetuate  an  influence  such  as  this." 

In  that  remarkable  paper  entitled  "  Spiritual  Diagnosis  : 
an  Argument  for  placing  the  Study  of  the  Soul  upon  a 
Scientific  Basis  " — a  paper  in  which  it  has  been  said  he 
first  gave  a  sample  of  his  quality,  and  of  which  his 
whole  after-life  was  to  be  a  practical  exposition — we  find 
Drummond  saying :  "  To  draw  souls  one  by  one,  to 
button-hole  them  and  steal  from  them  the  secret  of  their 
lives,  to  talk  them  clean  out  of  themselves,  to  read  them 
off  like  a  page  of  print,  to  pervade  them  with  your  spiritual 
essence  and  make  them  transparent, 
this  is  the  spiritual  science  which  is  so 
difficult  to  acquire  and  so  hard  to 
practice." 

Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  in  these 
passages — and  it  would  be  easy  to  add 
to  them — Drummond  is  unknowingly 
giving  us  the  features  of  a  most  vivid 
self-delineation  ?  With  these  words  in 
our  hands  we  are  able  to  do  what  in  the 
above-mentioned  paper  he  declared  it 
was  one's  duty  to  do  for  young  men — 
we  can  "introduce  him  to  himself." 
And  of  this  what  is  to  be  said?  This 
at  least,  that  Drummond  was  in  the 
uniquely  fortunate  position  of  a  man 
who  with  singular  success  realises  in  his 
own  character  and  work  his  ideal  of 
what  a  man's  character  and  work  should 
be.     And  to  how  few  is  this  given  !     May 
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we  not  also  gain  from  this  something  towards 
an  explanation  of  his  radiant  optimism  and 
of  that  absence — that  sometimes  puzzling 
absence — from  his  experience  of  those  in- 
termittent agonies  of  self-contempt  which  are 
the  lot  of  most  men?  Does  it  not  entitle 
us  to  say  that  Drummond  was  humbly  and 
joyously  conscious  of  approximately  har- 
monising in  himself  ideal  and  reality  ?  This 
view,  I  know,  calls  for  very  delicate  state- 
ment, otherwise  it  may  suggest  the  taint  of 
spiritual  snobbishness,  from  which  no  man 
was  ever  more  free  than  Henry  Drummond. 
There  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what 
has  just  been  said  another  outstanding 
feature  of  Drummond's  personality  which 
justly  claims  attention — its  almost  perfect 
symmetry.  Of  the  Holy  City,  the  New 
Jerusalem,  St.  John  tells  us  that  the  length 
and  the  breadth  and  the  height  of  it  were 
equal.  These,  interpreters  tell  us,  are 
spiritual  measurements  rather  than  material. 
Glorified  humanity  will  there  attain  a  per- 
fection that  will  be  proportionate,  all  its  qualities  being 
found  in  cubic  equilibrium.  Drummond's  portrayers  are 
often  tempted  to  verge  on  idealisation.  Nevertheless  the 
symmetry  of  his  well-rounded  life  was  remarkable. 

If  "length"  means  the  stretching  out  upon  appropriate 
lines  of  a  man's  own  individual  life,  and  "  breadth  "  the 
collateral  bearing  of  that  life  upon  others  (its  social  aspects), 
and  "  height  "  the  reaching  up  of  the  whole  nature  to  God, 
then  the  search  for  a  life  among  modern  teachers  more 
perfectly  cubic  that  Henry  Drummond's  will  be  a  long  one, 
for  he  held  those  three  supreme  impulses — onward,  out- 
ward, and  upward— in  more  stable  equipoise  than  most 
men  of  recent  times.  It  may  happen  that  other  types  are 
preferred,  some  desiring  a  greater  sense  of  shade,  a  life 
less  vivid  and  abundant,  lived  less  in  the  sunny  places. 
But  given  the  type,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether 
we  had  in  the  last  century  a  more  complete  and  full 
embodiment  of  it.  P'ull-orbed  character  is  a  ram  avis. 
Men  in  whom  the  personal,  social,  and  godly  instincts  are 
equally  strong  and  rich  are  not  found  every  day.  But  in 
Drummond  they  were  found,  and  in  beauteous  equality. 
With  a  persistency  that  was  as  firm  as  it  was  tender,  he 
pursued  what  he  believed  to  be  his  own  mission  ill  life.  Calls 
came  to  other  walks,  ministerial  and  national,  and  he  set  them 
confidently  aside.  He  would  not  enter 
the  ministry,  he  would  not  go  with  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  Canada.  But  though  length 
without  breadth  may  be  a  good  definition 
of  a  straight  line,  as  a  definition  of 
Christian  character  it  is  lamentably 
wanting.  Equally  strong  was  his  in- 
terest in  his  fellows  ;  nay,  was  ever  a 
man  more  interested  in  mankind  than 
he? 

Every  conceivable  variety  of  the 
gettus  homo  attracted  him :  the  school- 
boy, the  ex-convict,  the  student,  the 
Belgravian  inghiue,  the  negro,  the  doctor, 
the  American  citizen — he  loved  them 
all,  they  all  irresistibly  drew  him,  and 
he  them.  The  world  was  his  parish. 
North,  south,  east,  and  west  were  the 
borders  of  his  "  breadth."  And  the 
"height"!     Everywhere  and  always  he 
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sought  '<  those  things  that  arc  al,ove."    Reality  ami  intensity 
characterised  his  rehgious  life,  and  were  but  equallfd  by  his 
hold  on  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  others.    Three  key-notes 
of  his  message,  ringing  through  sermons  and  hooks  alike 
will  suggest  themselves  in  illustration  of  this  :  "Ye  must  be 
i>orn  again  "—the  importance  of  the  individual  life  •  "none 
of  us  liveth  to  himself  "-the  seriousness  of  social  influence  • 
"seek    first   the   Kingdom  of  God  "-the   necessity  of  re- 
ligion.    But  by  far  the  most  noteworthy  and  distinguishing 
fact  about  this  roundedness  of  character,  after  the  fact  of 
the  roundedness  itself,  is  that  it  was  built  up  and  sustained 
unsullied  by  self-consciousness.     Full-proportioned  develop- 
ment is  rarely  admirable  because  notoriously  prone  to  be 
accompanied   by  selfishness  and   complacency.     However 
needful  and  legitimate  the  call  to  "  be  yourself,  cultivate 
what  is  in  you  !  "  may  be,  it  savours  almost  irredeemably  of 
self-seeking.     Nothing  truer  can  be  affirmed  than  that  it 
is  a  man's  inalienable  right 
and  paramount  obligation  to 
realise  himself;  and  yet  the 
admonitory  shade  of  Goethe 
rises  up  before  the  eyes  the 
moment  the  right  is  asserted. 
It  is  to  another  German, 
therefore,  that  one  must  look 
for  the  true  word,  or  rather 
to    a    greater   than    Hegel. 
"  You  must  go  out  of  your- 
self to  find  your  true  self," 
said  the  one.      And  Christ 
said,  "Whoso  saveth  his  life 
shall   lose   it."      To    Drum- 
mond  it  was  given  to  enter 
into  the  rich  inheritance  of 
himself    by    laying    himself 
out  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
To   him    it    was    given,    by 
losing  himself,  to  find  him- 
self. 

But  leaving  these  inter- 
esting questions,  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  central  man, 
what  were  the  salient  aspects 
of  his  work  .'  Accepting  at 
once  the  man's  own  descrip- 
tion of  himself  as  an  evan- 
gelist, the  first  thing  that 
claims  to  be  said  for  Henry 
Drummond,  and    which  no 
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one  would  dream  of  denying,  is  that  he  redeemed  evangelism 
and  the  person  of  the  evangelist  from  that  somewhat 
contemptuous  esteem  in  which  they  had  been  held.  The 
,  title  of  one  of  John  P'oster's  essays  comes  at  once  to  mind, 
"  The  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Religion." 
That  there  was,  and  still  is,  such  an  aversion  we  all,  alas  ! 
know  but  too  well.  But  before  ascribing  it  all  to  original 
sin,  or  quoting  that  "  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against 
God,"  as  would  be  the  way  of  the  very  type  of  evangelist 
which  Drummond  did  so  much  to  displace,  was  there  not, 
and  is  there  not  still,  something  to  be  said,  if  not  in 
defence,  then  in  extenuation,  of  the  "men  of  taste"? 

I  think  so.  "  Evangelist  "  had  become  a  synonym  for 
"tub-thumper,"  the  "  simple  Gospel  "  an  emasculated  hash  of 
threadbare  phrases,  crude  and  shallow  exegesis,  and  cheap 
appeal ;  a  "  mission,"  a  hysteric  debauch  of  emotionalism, 
wherein  reason  was  drowned.  Enquiry  room,  after-meeting, 
conversion,  the  whole  vocabulary  of  revivalism,  had  sunk 


mto  d.»rcputc.  Furthermore,  grave  .\un,  brRrly  und«,«T«I. 
I>e  It  |.:i,d,  hn.l  txen  .«.  l^.ih  on  the  character oT  "conmi» - 
and  the  endutingncM  of  the  work.  The  former  mm  aid 
to  l>e  almmi  exclusively  erf  two  riatHt-temnt  girb  »nd 
professionnl  convert,.  "U^Un"  «  l>,ummond  hinneir 
called  them.  And  a.s  for  lasting  •  the  morning  cload  and 
the  early  dew  were  the  ne*cf  failing  .ymbolt.  All  thit 
primarily  refer*  to  the  ,»riod  preceding  the  fir.t  viail  of 
Messrs   Moody  and  .S.inkcy. 

Immediately,  as  we  know,  and  greatly  daring.  I  »rommond 
threw  himself  with  all  hin  cnthiMia»m  and  gift.  i„io  what 
proved  to  l.e  one  of  ihc  mightiest  tides  of  spirilital 
awakening  this  country  has  ever  witnessed.  It  i»  no 
disparagement  of  Mr.  M<K)dy  an  evangelist  rrf  the  purest 
and  highest  order,  whose  like  we  shall  live  long  ere  we  sc« 
again_to  say  that  from  the  moment  of  Drummonds 
entrance  upon  the  field  this  movement  took' on  a  new  and 

nobler  character.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  of  the  Mr^ody 
campaign,  cither  in  Kngbnd 
or  abroad,  that  reference 
should  here  lie  made. 

When  the  famous  Ameri- 
cans liad   departed,    Drum- 
mond witnessed  his  greatest 
successes.     And  on  through 
his  life  he  continued  to  be 
more   and    more   an   evan- 
gelist.     With   what   result? 
The    almost    complete   dis- 
abusing of  the  public  mind 
of  its  former  notions  of  re- 
viv.ils    and    revivalists.      It 
became  impossible  to  lay  at 
the  door  of  meetings  con- 
ducted and  inspired  by  one 
so  devoted,  sincere,  cultured, 
and,  if  it  may  be  said  without 
ofTence,  so  gentlemanly  and 
of  such  unquestioned  social 
and  intellectual  status, 
charges    of    riotous    senti- 
mentality and  half-educated 
zeal.    This  matter,  too,  re- 
quires carefulness  of  putting. 
Otherwise  some  one  will  say, 
as  indeed  some  did  hint  at 
the  time,  that  the  intellectual 
and  xsthetic  sensitiveness  of 
students  was  propitiated  by 


Society  ladies  and  "'Varsity 
the  famous  young  evangelist's  fxjrfectly  fitting  frock<aat, 
scientific  phraseology,  and  unim|>eachable  good-breeding. 
How  absolutely  worthless  such  statements  were,  none  knew 
so  well  as  those  who  found  in  th<f  saying  of  such  things 
either  a  convenient  excuse  or  matter  for  a  smart  paragraph. 
Thousands  of  men  gathered  from  all  the  world  over, 
filling  every  honourable  calling  in  life,  could,  if  necessary, 
be  put  into  the  witness-box  to  swear  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  work  begun  in  these  after-meetings,  the  al>solule 
freedom  of  the  evangelist  from  dilettanteism,  and  the 
manifestation  of  a  power  which  was  not  of  Druminond  Ixit 
of  God. 

To  put  the  matter  again  bluntly,  my  meaning  is  that 
it  l)ecamc  henceforth  (>o&sible  for  a  man  of  the  highest 
culture  and  social  |)Osition  to  give  his  life  to  evangelism 
without  detriment  to  his  repute  as  either  a  scholar  or 
a  gentleman ;  also  for  a  young  medical  or  law  student  to 
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Stand  up  and  confess  that 
he  had  "found  Christ" 
without  any  one  concluding 
either  that  he  had  been 
hypnotised  or  had  re- 
nounced his  culture  or  his 
caste.  Who,  knowing  the 
history  of  the  religious 
movements  of  his  country, 
will  say  that  the  office  and 
position  of  an  evangelist 
did  not  call  for  rehabilita- 
tion ?  Who  will  say  that 
the  penitent-form  convert 
did  not  heed  his  status  and 
estimate  as  a  sane  and 
educated  being  raising  ? 
No  one,  I  think.  And 
who  has  so  little  know- 
ledge of  Henry  Drummond 
and  his  work  as  to  be  in 
doubt  that,  under  God,  he  largely  accomplished  these 
things? 

One  can  almost  imagine  Drummond  saying,  or  rather 
some  one  saying  for  him,  pointing  to  the  glorious 
spiritual  movement  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Oxford,  and 
elsewhere:  "What  God  hath  cleansed  henceforth  call 
not  thou  common."  And  yet  it  mu.st  not  be  con 
eluded  that  Drummond  worked  with  any  such  idea  in 
his  mind. 

Of  criticism  of  the  methods  adopted  by  other  evan- 
gelists there  was  little  that  he  ever  said,  and  of  condemnation 
of  the  men  themselves,  none.  He  followed  his  Master's 
method.  He  let  results  speak  for  themselves.  Christ 
called  little  children  to  His  arms,  talked  with  outcast  men 
and  women,  healed  the  sick,  and  laboured  with  His  hands. 
But  He  is  never  recorded  as  saying :  "  Behold  !  hereby  I 
consecrate  childhood,  elevate  woman,  condemn  censorious- 
ness,  inculcate  kindness  to  the  sick,  and  dignify  labour." 
No;  He  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  Vet  He  might  have 
done,  for  it  was  true. 

Drunmiond  did  not  say  :  "  Look  at  me  !  Here  am  I, 
a  college  professor,  a  leading  writer  on  science,  a  traveller, 
and,  in  the  best  sense,  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and,  behold  ' 
I  give  addresses  to  discharged  prisoners  and  conduct  revival 


services  ;  therefore  I  lift  such  work  into  respectability  and 
honour,  and  free  it  from  reproach."  No  ;  yet  he  too  might 
have  said  it,  for  it  also  was  true.  And  many  a  young  man 
then  and  since  has  found  the  sacrifice  and  the  braving  of 
criticism  involved  in  doing  Christian  work  easier  because  of 
the  remembrance  that  Henry  Drummond  trod  that  path 
before  him. 

Turning  now  to  ask  what  was  the  second  great  accom- 
plishment of  Drummond's  life,  one  misses  the   unanimity 
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which  characterised  the  answers  to  what  was  the  first. 
Many  have  replied  that  it  lay  in  the  sphere  of  science  and 
in  the  so-called  harmonising  of  science  with  religion. 
No  one  wishes  to  deny  that  here  Drummond  unquestion- 
ably left  his  mark.  Amid  the  welter  of  religio-scientific 
books  that  have  poured  from  the  press  since  Darwin's 
tlumderclnp  in  1859,  none  have  enjoyed  the  popularity 
of  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World"  and  "The 
Ascent  of  Man,"  while  few,  if  any, 
furnish  more  stimulating  and  sug- 
gestive reading.  Nor  can  any  boast 
so  lucid  a  literary  style.  At  the 
same  time,  we  now  know,  as  their 
author  himself  came  to  recognise, 
the  grave  criticisms  to  which  their 
central  arguments  lie  exposed. 
There  are  still  those,  no  doubt,  who 
look  upon  these  books  as  a  sort  of 
religious  "Origin  of  Species,"  a 
modern  Evangel,  a  drawing  of  the 
teeth  from  the  jaw  of  the  monster 
Science.  But  their  number  will 
decline.  Not  to  expositions  of  the 
spiritual  uses  to  which  such  words 
as  "parasitism,"  "bio-genesis,"  and 
the  like  can  be  put,  however 
luminous,  nor  to  the  suggested 
discovery  of  altruism  in  Nature's 
dividing-cell,  however  charmingly 
set  forth,  must  we  look  for  even  the 
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second  of  Drummond's  life- 
feats.  Still  less,  widely  in- 
fluential though  that  has  been, 
can  we  accept  the  Boys' 
Brigade  movement  as  meriting 
the  place.  Rather  in  his  dis- 
coveries and  attainments  in 
tliat  terra  hicognita,  a  young 
man's  spiritual  nature,  will 
posterity  seek  Urummond's 
prime  title  to  remembrance 
as  a  Christian  worker.  It 
might  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  he  solved  for  all  time  the 
problem  —  so  intricate,  so 
stubborn — how  to  win  young 
men  for  Christ.  Yet  no  one 
ever  went  so  near  solving  it 
in  theory,  or  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  actually  solving  it 
in  practice.  All  he  did  and 
said  in  this  connection  is  of 
great  value,  and  deserves 
careful  study.  From  his  pub- 
lished addresses  it  would  not 
be  difificult  to  draw  up  a 
science,  a  philosophy,  and  an 
art  of  the  matter,  and  from 
the  innumerable  records  of 
his     meetings,    examples     of 
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whom  shall  we  go  ? "  the 
habit  of  preachers  is  to  call 
a  march-past,  so  to  speak,  of 
all  the  rival  claimants  for  a 
young  man's  suffrages. 
Masters  many  and  gospels 
which  are  not  gospels  are  in 
turn  examined  and  in  turn 
dismissed,  leaving  the  way 
clear  for  the  advent  of  the 
One  Master  and  the  Only 
Gospel.  Whether  this  is  the 
right  method  or  not,  one  thing 
is  certain — it  was  not  Drum- 
mond's. He  began  at  the 
other  end.  Leaving  the 
question  of  masters  and 
gospels,  he  led  young  men 
within  first,  to  examine  them- 
selves. What  did  they  want  ? 
Of  what  needs  were  they 
conscious  ?  Let  these  be 
collected,  and  with  them  an 
ideal  Counsellor,  Friend,  or 
Saviour — call  Him  what  you 
will — be  built  up. 

Then,  at  least  so  it  seems 
to  me,  Drummond  stood  back 
surveying  the  handiwork,  all 
compact    of    verified    human 


each.  The  science  of  successful  dealing  with  young  men  needs,  and  exclaimed :  "  Why,  without  knowing  it  or 
lay,  he  believed,  in  making  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  intending  it,  you  have  described,  built  up,  portrayed  Jesus 
species.  Christ,  whom  ye  ignorantly,  longingly  worship.     Him  now 

"Put  yourself  into  his  place,"  he  used  to  say;  "get  at      declare  I  unto  you." 
his  point   of  view ;  look   at  the  world  through  his  eyes.  To  make  use  of  a  crude  illustration,  Drummond  would 

Remember  he  is  a  man  ;  remember  he  is  a  young  man  ;  and,  have  young  men,  instead  of  wasting  time  trying  on  this  or 
above  all,  remember  that  he  is  an  individual  young  man."  that  reputed  spiritual  outfit,  rather  pass  inwards  and  find 
The  science  then  consisted  in  specialisation.  And  the  out  what  size  they  took.  And  it  is  here  that  his  philosophy 
art  l.iy  in  the  tactful  touch,  the  unaffected  sympathy,  the  of  winning  declares  itself.  No  belief  was  stronger  in 
personal,  disarming,  reassuring  grace  which  belongs  to  voice  Drummond  than  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
method,  and  choice  of  opportunity.  I  have  always  felt,  eminently  natural,  that  for  which  humanity  was  fashioned, 
though  I  can  nowhere  discover  any  specific  statement  to      Man,    he  passionately  held,   not  only    needed  but  wanted 

that  effect  in  Christ. 

any  of  his 
writings,  that 
much  of 
Drummond  s 
success  with 
young  men, 
usually  so 
reticent  and 
impregnable, 
lay  in  his  un- 
conscious re- 
versal of  the 
time-hon- 
oured me- 
t  h  o  d  of 
jjresenting 
Christ. 

Having 
made  the  as- 
sumption 
that  your 
audience  is 
secretly  ask- 
ing,      "To 


THE  STUDY   IN   DRUMMOND'S  GLASGOW   HOME 


" T  he  a  - 
m  o  u  n  t  of 
spiritual 
longing  in 
the  world,'' 
he  was  wont 
to  say,  "  is 
beyond  all 
imagining." 
He  would 
never,  I 
think,  have 
called  upon 
his  congrega- 
tion, as  many 
p  r  eac  hers 
do,  to  admire 
the  exactness 
with  which 
Christ's  re- 
ligion adapts 
itself  to 
human  need, 
as  though  it 
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were  a  delightful  coincidence  that  it  should.  Rather  he 
would  have  said :  "  Of  course  it  suits  mc  and  fits  mc ! 
Was  not  the  measure  of  my  stature  taken  when  it  was 
framed  ?  "  Supernatural  it  was,  and  none  declared  it  more 
than  he:  hut  the  supernatural  was  for  Drummond  ever 
the  higher  and  truer  natural.  And  thus  it  came  about 
that  Henry  Urummond  led  so  many  alienated  and  dis- 
affectioned  young  Englishmen  to  the  feet  of  our  Lord. 
And  here  we  come  upon  the  other  half  of  the  secret— for 
it  was  never  merely  temperamental— of  that  overflowing 
optimism  which  he  always  manifested,  and  manifested  in 
the  face  of  all  those  dark  and  stormful  and  almost  polluting 
heart-confidences  which  came  to  his  door  more  than  to 
most  men's. 

And  now  one  word  of  criticism  on  this  question  of 
specialising.  The  students  whom  Drummond  commissioned 
and  sent  out  like  his  Master,  two  by  two,  were,  it  will  be 
remembered,  urged  never  to  preach  in  advance  of  their 
own  personal  experience.  Let  them  deal  with  one  truth  of 
which  they  were  consciously  sure.  He  laid  great  stress  all 
his  life  upon  the  fitness  of  the  preacher,  not  to  be  a 
preacher,  but  to  be  a  preacher  for  this  or  that  particular 
class  of  audience.  He  once  refused  an  invitation  to  address 
a  congregation  of  business  men  on  the  plea  that  he  did 
not  "know  the  species." 

This  raises  a  large  question.  Every  one  admits  that 
a  man  speaks  best  upon  a  subject  he  knows  best.  No  one 
denies  that  the  surest  comforter  in  a  sorrow  or  counsellor 
in  a  perplexity  is  he  who  has  passed  himself  through  a  like 
sorrow,  or  found  his  way  out  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
perplexity.  These  are  truisms.  But  does  not  Drummond's 
advice  go,  or  seem  to  go,  farther  than  this— erroneously, 
dangerously  farther?  Is  not  every  minister,  particularly 
the  young  minister,  compelled  constantly  to  preach  on 
aspects  of  truth  which  either  the  limitations  of  his  age  or 
inexperience  have  prevented 
his  knowing  experimentally? 
Is  the  young  preacher  dis- 
qualified from  addressing  the 
aged  because,  "  What  can 
you  know  of  the  burden  of 
years,  the  decline  of  strength, 
the  burning  low  of  life's 
fires"?  Further,  the  ministry 
is  being  increasingly  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of 
those  who,  like  Drummond 
himself,  have  been  nurtured 
in  piety,  and  therefore  have 
small,  if  any,  acquaintance 
with  vice  or  sin  in  its  more 
aggravated  forms.  May  not 
the^e  preach  to  the  outcast  ? 
Did  not  Drummond  himself 
preach  to  them  ?  If  we  have 
to  wait  till  we  have  special- 
ised in  every  type  of  the 
community,  we  shall  wait, 
and  thousandsof  ourcountry- 
men  will  never  be  preached 
to  at  all.  Does  not  this 
principle  tend  to  weaken  that 
happy  confidence  which  the 
messenger  of  Christ  has 
always  felt,  that  wherever 
he  is,  and  to  whomso- 
ever  he    may   be    speaking, 


his  duty  and  hi»   privilcce  i«   the  urm-to  preach  Iha 
(■ox[h:I  ? 

Surely  we  should  not  »luin  to  dctlarc  ihc  whole  rounicl 
of  (Jod,  wlicthtr  wc  arc  in  a  tludcnl'*  hall,  on  Kpunm 
Downs,  or  in  some  village  Mnriuarjr.  Th«  point  need 
not  l>c  lalxiurcd,  hut  insistence  on  specialbalion  both  in 
audiences  and  preachers  may  Ik-  pressed  loo  far. 

I«istly,  as  to  Drummond's  life  and  work,  il  is  not  without 
importance  to  rcnicml>cr  that  the  roan  who  wa>  moM  useful 
in  our  day  as  a  soul-winner,  and  the  nuMt  cofupicooas 
figure  in  the  rcligiou.s  world,  was  one  who,  though  he  was 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland— he 
used  to  playfully  say  he  could  never  recall  being  ordained 
—lived  his  life  and  exerted  his  influence  as  a  layman. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  the  validity  of  Ntjnconformisis' 
Orders  ;  it  is  the  question  of  the  validity  of  no  Orders  at  all. 
When  talking  over  one's  intellectual  and  spiritual  heroes, 
it  is  curious  to  notice  how  varied,  not  to  say  opp<jsite,  are 
the  impressions  a  man  may  make  on  different  oljservers. 
Perhaps  this  is  most  startlingly  evidenced  when  each  con- 
fesses whom  the  hero  in  question  reminds  him  of.  In 
nothing  do  we  differ  more  hopelessly  from  one  another 
than  in  this  matter  of  seeing  resemblances.  Families  have 
been  angrily  divided  by  it.  "  Whom  does  he  remind  you 
of  ? "  we  ask  in  sudden  rapture.  "  Pooh  !  "  comes  the 
reply ;  "  not  in  the  least.'"  When  thinking  of  Henry 
Drummond,  the  names  of  three  men  always  occur  to  me 
—  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Kingsley,  and  Robertson  of 
Brighton.  Drummond  had — I  speak  for  myself —Stevenson's 
gift  of  fascination  and  indomitable  light-heartcdncss,  also  a 
kindred  cunning  of  ex(iuisite,  if  less  precious,  style.  He 
had  King.sley's  chivalry  and  courtesy  and  passion  for  human- 
kind. He  had  Rol)ertson"s  early  maturity,  feminine 
sensitiveness,  and  a  power  of  original  thinking  and  of  giving 
world-wide  currency  to  his  conclusions  not  unlike  that  of 

the  man  who,  though  dying 
l)efore  he  was  forty,  did  not 
die  till  he  had  revolutionised 
English  preaching  in  all  the 
Churches.  And  had  not  they 
all  —  Stevenson,  Kingsley, 
Rolx*rtson,  and  Drummond 
alike— the  soldier  instinct? 
Do  not  they  all  unite  to  cry 
in  ringing  quartette?— "<^uit 
you  like  men  !  be  strong  '.  " 
Very  characteristic  of  Dnmi- 
mond  was  his  frequent  insist- 
ence on  oliedience.  Christ 
is  our  Capt;iin,  our  Master  ; 
we  must  render  Him  full  and 
immediate  obedience. 

The  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
IS  an  infectious  spirit :  men 
catch  it.  inhale  it ;  it  is  an 
atmosphere,  an  aroma. 
^\■hen  the  woman  broke  the 
Ixjx  of  alaliastcr  the  odour 
of  theomtment  went  through- 
out the  house.  The  life  of 
Henry  Drummond,  so  pure 
and  true,  so  strong  an<i 
sweet,  was  such  an  alabaster 
lx)x.  The  odour  has  poiaed 
out  of  the  confines  of  his 
day  to  perfume  for  us,  for 
ever,  the  whole  house  of  life. 


I'lwit  by  Lombardi,  it,  Sloaiu  SIrttt,  S.W. 


PRIFNUS  IN  COUNCII.-MR.  ASI>  MRS.  CI^DSTONE.  I.ORI)  .\NU 
LAUV  ABEKUKEN,  AND  KKOKESSOR  l)RU.MMONU 
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Helps    for    Sunday^School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 

CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 
By  Rev.  H.  Ei.vet  Lewis 

August  ■^.—  U'orldliiiess  (i   John  ii,   1-17) 


INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 

August  3.—  The  Tabemade  (Exod.  xl.   1-38) 

"  The  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  tabernacle.''     The  name 

that  was  given  by  the  Jews  to  this  visible  glory  of  the  Lord  was 

the  Shechinah,  and  we  may  best  think  of  it  as  a  brilliant  and 

glorious   light  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  and  usually  concealed  in 

that  cloud,  so  that  the  cloud  itself  was  for  the  most  part  alone 

visible,  but  on  particular  occasions  the  glory  appeared.     This 

majesty  of  the  Divine  Presence  dwelt  between  the  cherubim  on 

the  mercy-seat  in  the  tabernacle  and  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

Although    the   luord  Shechinah    is    not    found    in    the    New 

Testament,  we  have  not  a  few  references  to  the  thijig.     "  The 

power  of  the   Highest  shall  overshadow  thee"  (Luke  i.  35); 

"  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  "  (Luke  ii.  g). 

Stephen  "saw  the  glory  of  God  "  (Acts  vii.  55),  and  Paul  refers 

to  it  as  one  of  the  most  precious  blessings  of  Israel  (Rom.  ix.  4). 

Did   John    mean    anything   of  this  nature  when   he   wrote    of 

Jesus  :   "We  beheld  His  glory"  (John  i.  14)? 

August  \o.—Nadah  and  Ahihii  (Lev.  x.  i-ii) 
Bishop  Hall  says  :  "  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  in  the  service 
of  (iod  to  decline  from  His  own  institutions  ;  we  have  to  do 
with  a  (jod  who  is  wise  to  prescribe  His  own  worship,  just  to 
require  what  He  has  prescribed,  and  powerful  to  revenge  what 
He  has  not  prescribed."  Strange  fire  :  give  some  of  the  other 
strange  things  mentioned  in  Scripture.  We  read  of  strange 
waters  (2  Kings  xix.  24),  strange  women  (Prov.  v.  3),  strange 
work  (Isa.  xxviii.  21),  strange  doctrines  (Heb.  xiii.  9).  Again, 
comparing  the  law  laid  down  in  verse  9  with  Prov.  xxxi.  5,  do 
we  gather  anything  about  the  condition  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  ? 

August  iJ.—JoiD-neying  tom'tird  Canaan  (Numb,  x.  11-13; 
29-36) 
"They  took  their  journey  according  to  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord."  An  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
Turkey,  when  visiting  the  large  inland  city  of  Sivas,  was  called 
on  by  two  Kurds  who  wished  to  become  Christians.  Ten  years 
before,  they  told  the  missionary,  they  had  lighted  on  a  book 
that  spoke  of  Christ,  and  the  more  they  read  it  the  more  eager 
they  became  to  be  taught  the  doctrine  it  contained.  "  What  is 
the  name  of  this  book  ?  "  the  missionary  asked.  They  replied  : 
"  We  call  it  the  book  of  comviand."  That  is  a  good  name  to 
call  the  Bible  by,  when  we  are  setting  out  upon  our  journey 
heavenward. 

"  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good."  The  other  day 
a  lady  called  at  an  orphanage,  wishing  to  adopt  a  little  girl. 
She  said  :  "  1  hope,  my  dear,  you  are  willing  to  go  with  me. 
Won't  you  come  with  me,  and  I  will  do  you  good?"  "  Yes,'" 
said  the  girl  ;  "but,  please,  ma'am,  what  will  1  have  to  do  to 
get  all  the  good  you  speak  of?"  "  Only  to  love  me  and  be  my 
own  child,  that  is  all  I  ask,"  said  the  lady.  The  girl  went  with 
her,  and  found  her  true  to  her  word.  Is  there  any  one  else 
who  invites  us  in  the  same  way  ?  Note  the  difference  between 
coming  to  Christ  and  coming  -a>ith  Him  to  the  journey's  end. 

AUGU.ST  1^.— Report  of  the  Spies  (Numb.  xiii.  13  ;  xiii.  25— 
xiv.  4) 
"There  we  saw  the  giants."  Name  some  of  the  giants 
whom  the  boys  and  girls  may  have  to  fight  when  they  strive 
for  the  possession  of  their  promised  land.  There  is  Giant 
Sloth,  who  sleeps  his  days  away.  There  is  Gia7it  Me-First, 
whose  father  was  called  Selfishness.  There  is  Giant  Cross-ai- 
home,  who  smiles  most  pleasantly  when  you  meet  him,  but  who 
is  a  bully  and  a  surly  fellow  with  his  family.  Then  there  are 
Giant  Impurity  and  Giant  Strong  Drink,  who  commit  such 
fearful  ravages  in  the  land.  Every  boy  must  be  making  ready 
to  fight  these.  Remind  the  children  also  of  Bunyan's  Giant 
Despair. 

August  i\.~The  Hrazen  Serpent  (Numb.  xxi.   1-9) 
A  well-known  hymn  begins,  "There  is  life  in  a  look  at  the 
Crucified  One. '     Explain  that  hynm  by  the  type  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  and  tell  how  Spurgeon  was  converted  by  the  messase 
"  Look  and  Live." 


The  world  at  its  best  cannot  give  what  satisfies  the  soul, 
nor  has  it  a  gift  to  last  as  long  as  the  soul.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  enter  a  gloomy  cave  with  a  lamp  that  could  not  last  half-way 
through  ;  it  would  be  madness  to  think  of  crossing  a  \iolent 
river  by  a  bridge  that  did  not  reach  half-way  across  :  but  such 
folly  and  madness  are  harmless  compared  with  a  soul  putting 
its  confidence  in  a  world  that  "  passeth  away." 

Worldliness,  said  William  Law,  "is  the  great  net  with 
which  the  devil  becomes  a  fisher  of  men  ;  and  be  assured  of 
this,  my  friend,  that  every  son  of  man  is  in  the  net,  till  through 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  breaks  out  of  it." 

August  \o.-~ Holidays,  Holy  Days  (Luke  ii.  41-51) 

That  body  and  mind  require  change  is  evident;  but  in  all 
such  changes  God  should  remain.  The  ear  of  wheat  is  as 
much  in  need  of  the  sun  when  it  waves  lightly  in  the  summer 
breeze  as  when  it  lay  buried  in  the  earth.  God  should  have  as 
much  to  do  with  the  pleasures  of  our  holidays  as  with  the  tasks 
of  our  working-days.  The  Father  was  the  guide  of  the  Child 
Jesus  as  much  in  the  festive  city  as  in  the  carpenter's  workshop. 

August  \-j.—  The  Life  of  Faith  (Gen.  xii.  1-5  ;  Heb.  xi.  1-6) 

Abraham's  faith  was  not  one  great  act  or  one  brave  journey  : 
it  was  a  life,  act  following  act,  journey  added  to  journey.  "  I 
conjure  you,  my  dearest  brethren,"  says  Madame  Guyon, 
"whosoever  you  be  that  are  willing  indeed  to  give  yourselves 
imto  God,  never  to  ta/ce  yoiirscl7'es  bark  again  when  ye  have 
once  given  yourselves  to  Him  ;  but  believe  that  a  thing  which 
is  given  away  is  no  more  at  your  disposal." 

The  children  of  faith  must  not  suffer  the  scoffing  words  to 
be  verified  in  their  behaviour,  that  "  God  is  to  believers  the 
supreme  authority  till  He  becomes  inconvenient  to  them."  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  when  we  choose  God's  angel  for 
our  guide,  we  must  accept  the  angel's  map. 

August  24.~Gods  Frcednien  (E.xod.  xxi.   1-6) 

Until  we  enjoy  God's  service  as  the  purest  form  of  liberty,  we 
have  not  fully  comprehended  what  liberty  or  service  means.  Just 
as  a  wave  that  is  thrown  too  far  cannot  return  with  the  ebbing 
flood  into  the  sea,  so  the  soul  that  seeks  liberty  by  rejecting 
service  loses  both.  To  choose  the  highest  service  is  to  obtain 
the  truest  liberty. 

In  Oberlin's  Life  there  is  recorded  a  beautiful  instance  of 
affectionate  fidelity  in  service.  One  New  Year's  Day  Obeilin 
found  a  note  laid  on  his  desk,  written  by  a  devoted  servant,  in 
which  she  begged  him  to  give  her  no  more  wages  :  "As  I  am 
now  really  independent — that  is,  as  I  have  now  no  longer  my 
father  to  maintain  — I  beseech  you  to  grant  me  the  favour  of 
making  me  your  adopted  daughter.  My  clothes,  stockings, 
and  sabots  will  cost  something  ;  but  when  I  want  them  I  can 
ask  you  for  them,  as  a  child  asks  its  father."  And  so  she 
remained  till  her  death — a  servant  in  the  house,  with  a  daughter's 
heart. 

August  31. —  Communion   and   Transformation  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
29-35  ;    2  Cor.  in.   18) 

A  soul  can  no  more  be  in  frequent  communion  with  God 
■without  being  transformed  than  a  field  of  wheat  be  day  after 
day  warmed  with  sunshine  without  turning  golden  ripe. 

The  communion  which  transfigures  is  the  theme  of  Dante's 
J'aradiso.     So  Beatrice  explains  her  own  fervent  brightness  : 

If,   wrapl   ill   love's  ecstatic  tlame,    1  glow 
With   spleiitlour  not   endured   l)y  mortal   eye, 
.So   that   thy  powers  of  sight   I   overthrow, 
Be  not   amazed  ;   for  this  efl'ect  proceeds 
From  perfect   view  of  the  Divinity, 
Who,    nearer  seen,   to  love  intenser  leads. 
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Bishop  Montgomery  and  the  S»  P.  G. 


•Q. 


^NLY  five  minutes  with  the  Bishop."  These  were 
the  words  I  heard  on  entering  the  office  of  the 
S.  1'.  Ci.  in  I)el;ihny  Strett.  It  was  the  wettest  morning  of 
rainy  June,  yet  there  was  a  constant  succession  of  cnlltrs, 
all  firmly  convinced  of  the  accessibility  of  the  new  Secretary, 
and  of  the  importance  of  their  own  business.  With  rare 
tact  and  consideration  the  Hisho])  contrives  that  hardly  any 
one  shall  be  disappointed,  though  I  imagine  that  as  time  goes 
on  his  morning  hours  will  l)c  guarded  more  jealously  from 
interruption.  Some  of  his  visitors  are  missionaries,  and  to 
them  there  is  joy  and  inspiration  in  grasping  the  hand  of 
a  Secretary  who  is  no  mere  arm  chair  organiser,  but  a 
comrade  "  in  labours  more  abundant."  He,  too,  has  faced 
dangers  amongst  wild  peoples  in  far-off  lands,  and  he  has 
the  .sympathy  and  the 
imagination  which  are  es- 
sential in  the  true   leader. 

There  have  been  officials 
who  have  looked  with  dull, 
indifferent  eyes  on  the  less 
illustrious  missionary,  and 
have  heard  his  story  as  a 
tale  of  little  meaning.  But 
in  this  respect  a  brighter 
day  has  dawned  in  all  the 
Churches,  and  one  of  the 
happiest  auguries  for  the 
future  was  the  appointment 
of  Bi'-hop  Montgomery. 
Delahay    Street     is     a 

silent  thoroughfare  on  the 

north    side    of    Parliament 

Square,    and    the    Govern- 
ment   is   already  planning 

to    turn    out    the   present 

tenants     and     adapt     the 

buildings   to   official    uses. 

The  lofty  room  in  which  I 

talked     with     Dr.     Mont- 
gomery  may  serve   before 

long   as  the    bureau    of  a 

Cabinet     Minister.       The 

windows      look      on      St. 

James's  Park,  and  the  sight 

of  trees    in   their  summer 

freshness  reminded  me  of 

the    duller    prospect   from 

the  windows  of  the  sister 

Society  in  Salisbury  Square. 

It'is  probable  that  the  new 

premises  of  the  S.   P.  G. 

will  be  close  to  the  Church 

House. 

Opposite   the  windows 

in  the  Secretary's  room  is 

a  large  open  bookcase,  con- 
taining the  letters  of  200 

years,  encased  in  tall  brown 

volumes.  Mr.  C.  F.  Pascoe, 
(he  Society's  historian,  has 
made  use  of  this  corre- 
spondence in  the  volume 
published  for  the  Bi-cen- 
tenary.    Above  the  mantel- 


piece is  a  hunt  of  liiihop  Dlomfirld,  who  did  to  much  to 
advance  the  cause  of  miMiona.  Iklow  that,  carefully 
prolccird  by  gln<.<<,  is  the  Helircw  Bible  of  the  gfcai  Indian 
missionary  Schwartz. 

Bishop  Montgomery  has  a  sincere  lo»c  for  ihe  work  of 
the  Church  in  India,  for  his  father,  Sir  Rolwrt  MontKomery, 
Injcame  dovernor  of  the  I'unjaub,  and  he  himself  was  l»«>m 
at  Cawnpore.  Sir  Rolnrrt  was  for  years  on  the  Commiliec 
of  the  C.  M.  S.,  and  when  he  left  India  he  rcccivcda  valuable 
present  from  the  missionaries  ns  a  sign  of  their  gratitude  for 
his  unfailing  help  and  sympathy. 

Henry  Hutchinson  Montgomery,  the  future  Bishop, 
was  -sent  to  Harrow,  where  Dr.  Butler  was  at  the  time  head- 
master.   In  (camcs  he  was  one  of  the  mo<t  successful  pupils 
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that  the  school  has  ever  known.  He  was  in  the  cricket 
eleven  for  three  years,  and  was  captain  of  the  football 
eleven.  In  races  he  won  everything  within  the  quarter  of 
a  mile,  taking  prizes  for  hurdle-  and  flat-racing,  and  in 
fencing  both  for  single-stick  and  foils.  His  athletic 
prowess  must  have  served  him  in  good  stead  during  his 
arduous  years  in  Tasmania,  when  only  a  vigorous  frame 
would  have  been  equal  to  the  long  pedestrian  journeys 
which  the  Bishop  must  undertake.  Even  in  middle  life 
Dr.  Montgomery  is  a  splendid  example  of  muscular 
Christianity.  His  tall,  slender,  wiry  frame  seems  built  to 
endure  fatigue. 

"  To  Harrow  and  to  Cambridge,"  he  often  says,  "  I 
owe  everything."  The  spiritual  tone  amongst  the  Harrow 
masters  was  as  high  as  that  of  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  the  chapel  services  had  a  definite  influence  on  the  life 
of  the  school.  Henry  Montgomery  left  Harrow  with  the 
hope  and  purpose  of  taking  Holy  Orders.  At  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  he  was  in  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  and  was  bracketed  with  him  in  the  Moral  Science 
Tripos.  He  found  time  for  Church  work,  and  taught  in  the 
Jesus  Lane  Sunday  School,  a  very  interesting  institution, 
which  was  managed  by  the  undergraduates.  It  is  amusing 
to  note  that  perhaps  he  is  best  remembered  even  to-day  at 
Trinity  for  the  feat  of  jumping  up  the  flight  of  steps  which 
lead  from  the  old  court  to  the  hall.  After  leaving  the 
University  he  read  theology  with  Dr.  Vaughan,  Master  of 
the  Temple.  His  first  curacy  was  at  Hurstpierpont,  in 
Sussex ;  his  second  was  in  the  Blackfriars  Road,  in  one  of 
the  poorest  parts  of  London,  where  he  laboured  for  two 
and  a  half  years.  Later  on  he  became  curate  to  Dr.  Farrar 
at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  combined  with  this  post 
a  secretaryship  to  Dean  Stanley.  His  association  with  these 
two  eminent  men  did  much  at  that  time  and  at  one  phase 
of  his  life  to  mould  the  young  clergyman's  opinions.  Of 
Dean  Stanley  he  speaks  with  the  tenderest  affection.  "  His 
faith  was  that  of  a  little  child,"  he  remarked,  in  answer  to 
a  question  about  the  Dean's  theological  views.  Dr.  Farrar 
had  been  one  of  his  masters  at  Harrow,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  happiest  event  of  Bishop  Montgomery's  life  was  his 
marriage  in  1881  to  Miss  Farrar,  the  Dean's  third  daughter. 

At  St.  Mark's  Church,  Kennington 

In  1879  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Ken- 
nington, a  position  which  he  held  for  ten  years,  until  the 
call  came  to  Tasmnnia.     Soon    after   he   left  his  London 
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parish  there  appeared  from  his  pen  a  little  book  which  is 
now  almost  forgotten,  "  The  History  of  Kennington  and 
its  Neighbourhood,  with  Chapters  on  Cricket,  Past  and 
Present."  The  frontispiece  is  from  Hogarth's  painting 
of  "  The  Fortune-Teller,"  and  there  are  other  curious 
illustrations,  including  a  map  of  Kennington  in  1753,  the 
orchestra  and  the  fountains,  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and 
Kennington  Gate  on  Derby  Day.  Much  of  the  information 
was  gathered  at  first  hand  from  local  antiquaries  and  old 
inhabitants.  It  is  amusing  to  read  the  list  of  receipts  on 
one  night  at  the  Gardens  (August  13,  1824).  On  that 
evening  10,198  persons  paid  at  the  doors,  and  the  drink 
bill  alone  amounted  to  nearly  ;^i,ooo.  No  fewer  than 
1,838  quarts  of  stout  were  consumed,  with  807  chickens, 
57  hams,  and  22  rounds  of  beef.  .The  Gardens  prided 
themselves  on  cutting  ham  through  which  one  could  see  to 
read  the  paper.  In  1838  the  Gardens  announced  "the  most 
extraordinary  novelty.  Ascent  of  Mr.  Van  Ambergh  and  a 
Bengal  tiger  in  the  Nassau  balloon.  The  balloon  with  its 
novel  cargo  will  leave  the  earth  at  three  o'clock."  It  is 
understood  that  this  dangerous  experiment  was  abandoned. 
Dr.  Montgomery  writes  con  ainore  on  cricket  in  general 
and  on  Surrey  cricket  in  particular.  As  he  says  in  the 
dosing  paragraph  of  this  rare  volume,  "These  chapters  on 
cricket  have  not  been  the  least  enjoyable  part  of  this  little 

book."  Cricket  he  describes 
as  "the  greatest  outdoor  game 
in  the  world.  It  is  more  than 
a  game ;  it  is  an  education. 
I  am  ready  to  own  that  had 
it  not  been  for  a  long  appren- 
ticeship to  this  sport  I  should 
not  have  learned  some  of  the 
most  priceless  lessons  of  life 
— lessons  which  are  indispen- 
sable for  all,  however  high 
they  may  rise  in  Church  or 
State."  It  would  be  a  revela- 
tion to  some  who  think  of  the 
Bishop  as  a  grave  ecclesiastic 
to  read  his  delightful  descrip- 
tions of  early  Surrey  cricket 
matches  and  his  humorous 
sketches  of  such  champions 
as  Beldham  and  "Lumpy" 
and    "Old    Small."      During 
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matches  at  the  Oval  the  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's  might  often 
have  been  seen  watching  from  one  of  his  windows  the  vast, 
good-humoured,  happy  crowd  impartially  cheering  failures 
and  successes.  One  of  his  chapters  records  an  interview 
with  Lord  Bessborough,  the  noted  authority  on  cricket, 
whom  he  knew  at  Harrow  as  the  Hon.  Fred  Ponsonby, 
and  from  whom  he  received  many  hours'  valuable  coaching 
in  the  game.  A  question  like  this :  "  How  would  you 
compare  the  best  under-hand  bowling  of  old  days  with  the 
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best  modern   round-arm  ? "   gives  a   clue    to  the  Bishop's 
pursuits  and  character. 

St.  Mark's  Church,  Kennington,  was  consecrated  in 
1824.  In  1818,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Liverpool,  Parlia- 
ment had  granted  a  million  pounds  for  the  building  of 
churches  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  six  years  later 
half  a  million  more  was  added.  No  grant  has  been  made 
since  that  date,  and  not  many  before  it.  The  Bishop  tells 
us  that  the  money  was  not  very  wisely  expended.  Several 
large  and  costly  churches  were  erected,  but  they  were  not 


endowed,  and  they  became  great  i)ew-rented  buildings  fit 
for  the  rich,  who  could  support  the  clergyman  and  pay 
large  subscriptions,  but  of  little  service  to  the  working 
classes.  Four  churches — almost  exactly  like  each  other  in 
outward  appearance — which  were  built  with  part  of  the 
million  were  St.  Matthew's,  Brixton  ;  St.  Mark's,  Ken- 
nington ;  St.  Luke's,  Norwood  ;  and  St.  John's,  Waterloo 
Road.  St.  Mark's  in  its  early  years  was  attended  by  a 
fashionable  congregation,  and  was  known  as  "  Butterfly 
Hall,"  from  the  wonderful  dresses  that  were  to  be  seen 
there.  The  school  children  were  not  allowed  to  a.scend 
the  gallery  stairs,  as  these  were  reserved  for  the  great  folks. 
They  went  up  the  narrow,  dark  stair  which  is  reached  by 
the  door  in  the  middle  porch.  Under  Bishop  Montgomery 
St.  Mark's  prospered  greatly,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  churches  of  London,  developing  its  work  in  all 
directions  amongst  the  poor. 

The  Bishop's  Life  in  Tasmania 

The  question  asked  of  the  Bishop,  when  the  See  of 
Tasmania  was  offered,  was  :  "  If  you  go,  will  you  stay  ?  " 
He  accepted  the  appointment  with  the  full  intention  of 
staying  for  life.  His  work  was  very  different  from  that  of 
a  home-keeping  prelate,  for  he  spent  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  year  away  from  Bishop's  Court,  Hobart  Town, 
travelling  on  horseback  and  on  foot  to  the  miners' camjis,  or 
visiting  the  scattered  settlements  on  the  islands.  Our  illus- 
tiations  show  the  variety  of  his  life.  In  one  he  appears  in 
miner's  dress,  in  another  at  the  door  of  his  tent  in  the  bush, 
where  cooking  was  done  with  primitive  implements  and 
modest  menus  ;  in  a  third  we  see  him  as  a  Robinson  Crusoe, 
waiting  on  the  shore  of  a  rocky  islet  for  the  vessel  that 
would  take  him  home.  The  islands  in  the  Bass  Straits 
all  belong  to  Tasmania,  and  are  inhabited  by  half-castes, 
descendants  of  the  original  Tasmanian  settlers.  But  for 
the  efforts  of  the  Church  of  England,  these  scattered 
islanders  would  be  entirely  without  the  means  of  grace. 
It  was  sometimes  an  adventurous  journey  which  the  Bishop 
and  his  companion  undertook,  for  the  Bass  Straits  are  often 
exceedingly  stormy,  and  a  journey  which  at  one  time  may 
occupy  ten  hours,  on  another  might  take  ten  days,  the 
anxious  Bishop  waiting  on  some  islet  for  the  winds  to 
moderate.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Montgomery  returned  to 
Hobart  on  a  ketch,  and  this  vessel,  on  its  very  next  voyage, 
was  lost  with  all  hands. 

Of  his  intercourse  with  the  miners  of  the  west  coast 
the  Bishop  speaks  with  peculiar  interest.  He  went  over  the 
entire  region,  once  walking  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
on  a  winter  day  with  a  heavy  swag  till  7.30  p.m.  The 
shepherds  of  the  central  plateau  were  also  visited.  Their 
remote  stations  were  reached  on  horseback,  and  services 
were  held  in  their  houses.  In  Tasmania  Dr.  Montgomery 
saw  much  of  the  excellent  work  done  in  early  years  by  the 
S.  P.  G.  He  tried  in  every  way  to  stir  up  and  foster  a 
missionary  spirit  in  his  diocese.  Speaking  at  the  Church 
Congress  held  at  Hobart  in  1894,  he  said:  "I  can  re- 
member the  days  of  my  folly  when  I  may  ha\e  at  times 
waxed  impatient  over  the  claims  of  prosaic  bush  settlers. 
It  seemed  hardly  mission  work  to  some  in  England  to  care 
for  the  souls  of  men  clad  in  fustian,  with  axes  in  their 
hands,  when  there  were  so  many  other  races  more  romantic- 
ally coloured  and  more  scantily  clothed.  Perhaps  I  am  not 
the  only  man  present  who  has  once  been  so  foolish  and 
has  now  wholly  repented  himself.  Had  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  that  Society  been  sent  from  England,  I 
should  have  taken  upon  myself  to  ask  the  great  audience 
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to  rise  as  one 
man  and  with 
one  voice 
to  tell  our 
deep  sense  of 
favours  re- 
ceived, which 
we  can  never 
forget,  and 
which  we 
wish  we  could 
repay.  .  .  . 
J5uilt  up  by 
ni  issionary 
societies 
during  this 
wonde  rful 
century,  we 
are,  through- 
out ourlength 
and  breadth, 
nothing  but 
a  missionary 
Church." 

"The  Light  of  Melanesia" 
In  1892,  during  the  illness  of  Bishop  John  Selwyn, 
Dr.  Montgomery  went  on  a  tour  through  the  diocese  of 
Melanesia,  starting  from  Auckland  in  August,  and  living 
on  the  mission  ship  till  October,  when  he  was  dropped 
at  Vila,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  to  find  his  way  back  to 
Sydney,  and  thence  to  Tasmania.  He  spent  a  week  on 
Norfolk  Island,  and  landed  on  almost  every  island  in  charge 
of  the  Mission  in  New  Hebrides — Banks,  Torres,  Santa 
Cruz,  and   Solomon   groups.     He   describes  this  journey 
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at  the  moM 
wnmlcrful  eS' 
pcrknc*  of 
his  life.  The 
following  len- 
ience* may  lie 
qoolcd  from 
the  preface 
to  hi*  liitle 
Ijook  "The 
Light  of  Me- 
lanesia"; "A 
visitor  has 
one  advan- 
t.)gc  over  the 
veteran  mis- 
siorury  in  the 
field.  He 
views  every- 
thing as  new 
and  interest- 
ing, and  if  he 
can  only  be 
accurate  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  impart  some  ot  his  enlhusia.sm  to 
his  readers.  I  have  owed  Bishop  John  Selwyn  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  last  twenty  years  as  revealing  to  me  the 
beau-ideal  of  a  missionary.  But  he  has  added  this  above 
all,  that  by  his  invitation  to  assist  him  he  has  linked  me 
for  life  with  his  great  mission,  and  if  some  day  I  could 
give  a  son  to  this  work,  it  would  be  a  cause  for  thank- 
fulness to  be  drawn  still  closer  to  regions  with  which  the 
names  of  Selwyn  and  Patteson  are  inseparably  connected." 
On  Norfolk  Island  the  Bishop  played  in  a  cricket  match 
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with  a  party  of  natives.  "  My  side  had  first  innings,  and  I 
went  in  first,  not  expecting  to  see  much  science  among  the 
bowlers.  I  was,  however,  speedily  undeceived.  The  first 
ball,  pitched  well,  broke  from  leg,  and  nearly  took  my  off 
stump.  The  next  was  equally  well  pitched,  and  hit  my 
thumb  ;  the  third  took  the  middle  finger.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Melanesians  could  bowl  really  well,  and 
at  a  great  pace.  I  was  soon  caught  in  the  out-field,  and 
went  away  to  bowl  to  my  own  side,  and  to  practise  catching 
in  a  corner  of  the  ground,  very  much  impressed  with  the 
capacity  of  my  boys." 

Dr.  Montgomery  knows  Australia  intimately,  and  has 
travelled  in  every  part  of  the  country  except  Queensland. 
On  one  visit  he  covered  6,500  miles  in  six  weeks,  and  spoke 
fifty  times.  The  greatest  meetings  he  addressed  were  at  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Australian  Board  of  Missions  in  1900,  when 
the  Sydney  Town  Hall  was  crowded  on  five  occasions  with 
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enthusiastic  audiences.     This  building  is  much  larger  than 
Exeter  Hall. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  I  think,  that  the  Bishop  is  a 
naturalist.  His  various  papers  which  are  scattered  in  The 
Tasmanian  Church  Neivs  and  elsewhere  contain  many 
references  to  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  islands.  I  have  also 
read  a  paper  of  his  from  The  Ibis  on  the  habits  of  the 
mutton-bird  of  Bass  Strait,  Australia.  It  begins:  "For 
many  years,  as  episcopal  duties   have    called    me  to  the 


Furneaux  Islands  in  Bass  Strait,  I  have  given  attention  to 
the  habits  of  what  is  locally  called  the  'mutton-bird.'"  On 
March  i,  i8g6,  the  Bishop  spent  the  whole  night  on  a 
large  rookery  on  Big  Dog  Island,  under  a  full  moon,  with  a 
roaring  westerly  gale  blowing  over  the  island.  "With watch 
and  pocket-book  I  lay  among  the  birds,  or  walked  silently 
about,  noting  what  I  now  set  down."  Curious,  indeed,  were 
the  habits  of  these  Sooty  Petrels,  as  observed  in  this 
nocturnal  vigil,  and  very  much  surprised  these  intelligent 
birds  would  have  been  had  they  known  that  a  Bishop  was 
among  them  with  a  note-book  ! 

The  New  Secretary 

On  the  resignation  of  Prebendary  Tucker  the  selection 
of  his  successor  was  delegated  to  an  Episcopal  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Winchester,  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  Newcastle.  Their  choice  fell  on  the  Bishop  of 
Tasmania,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  secretaryship  on 
July  25,  1901.  Coming  to  the  office  as  a  total  stranger, 
he  was  greatly  helped  by  finding  the  organisation  in  a 
thoroughly  efficient  state.  He  believes  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Society's  business  would  compare  favourably 
with  that  of  any  of  the  London  business  houses.  He 
arrived  at  a  time  when  the  letters  received  daily  numbered 
from  300  to  600.  Yet  everything  was  cleared  up  and 
balanced  and  answered  daily  ;  even  if  the  staff  continued  at 
work  till  midnight.  The  letters,  it  may  be  said,  are  opened 
not  by  the  Secretary,  but  in  the  different  departments. 

Bishop  Montgomery  has  already  introduced  important 
developments  into  the  office.  The  S.  P.  G.  has  now  an 
additional  Secretary,  Canon  Kobinson,  who  has  charge  of  its 
magazines  and  publications.  In  January  the  first  number 
of  a  new  mission  quarterly  will  be  published.  The  other 
magazines  will  be  brightened  and  modernised.  The  best  of 
these  are  The  Mission  Field,  The  Gospel  Missionary,  The 
Children  of  the  Church,  and  Women  in  the  Mission  Field. 
Dr.  Montgomery  has  set  his  heart  on  advancing  the  Society's 
work  in  South  Africa,  and  when  I  saw  him  his  interest  was 
concentrated  on  the  Peace  Fund,  which  in  ten  days  had 
grown  to  ^4,000.  He  hopes  that  soon  the  S.  P.  G.  may 
considerably  extend  its  stations,  which  already  cover  the 
area  from  Capetown  to  the  Zambesi,  so  far  as  they  are 
Church  of  England  Missions.  Even  in  a  single  con- 
versation with  the  Secretary  one  realises  •  that  in  him 
this  venerable  Society — which  received  its  Charter  from 
William  III.  in  1701 — has  found  a  noble  leader.  His 
courage,  his  originality,  and,  above  all,  his  glowing  zeal, 
must  breathe  new  hope  into  the  heart  of  every  missionary. 
His  motto  may  still  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
40th  Psalm,  engraven  on  the  gold  pectoral  cross  which 
was  presented  to  him  at  the  Sydney  Jubilee — "  Expectans 
expectavi." 

Jane  T.  Stoddart. 


Anecdotes   and  Illustrations 

The  Glad  "  Amen."— There  is  a  peculiar  joy  felt  by  the 
earnest  worker  in  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his  work. 
The  preacher  writes  the  last  words  of  his  sermon  with  a  hurry, 
a  dash,  and  a  flourish  that  tell  of  the  excitement  and  joy  of 
completion.  I  should  like  to  be  invisible  in  the  great  artist's 
studio,  and  keenly  watch  his  movements  and  the  play  of  his  face 
as,  with  a  great  passion  of  love  for  his  work,  he  puts  the  last 
finishing  touches,  and  proudly  feels  he  has  accomplished  some- 
thing that  will  live  through  the  long  ages  and  speak  uplifting 
messages  to  brother-souls.  He  whom  we  supremely  love 
thrilled  with  joy  at  the  completion  of  one  part  of  His  work  ; 
for  when  on  the  cross  He  exclaimed,  with  the  thrill  of  a  soul's 


triumph,  "  It  is  finished  !  "  And  we  have  been  permitted  again 
and  again  to  reach  the  completion  of  some  pieces  of  our  life 
work.  We  have  been  permitted  to  write  our  closing  word, 
"  Amen"  ;  and  oftentimes  it  has  been  a  glad  "Amen."  But  we 
have  also  had  to  put  "  Amen  "  i^£y<7rt'  our  work  was  finished. 
We  have  had  to  lay  it  aside  in  its  imperfect  state,  perhaps  never 
to  be  finished,  or  to  be  finished  by  another  hand.  Only  in  the 
triumph  of  love-inspired  submission  did  we  then  write  our 
"  Amen."  But  what  a  sweet  lesson  we  learned  in  that  hour  of 
strain.     Now  we  can  say  : 

Have  Thou  Thy  way  with  us,  dear  Lord, 

As  years  roll  by  ; 

With  glad  "Amen"  to  all  Thy  will 

We  make  reply. 
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A  Cherry  Tree 

BY  AMY  LE  FEUVRE 


CHAPTER  XIV 


{Con/inued) 

ON  their  return  home  the  children  were  welcomed  back  with 
great  delight  by  Mrs.  Tipkins. 

"The  house  have  been  like  death,  and  the  workmen  so 
aggravatin'  that  it  is  high  time  they  should  see  the  Colonel's 
face.  How  well  you  look,  Master  Stacy  !— quite  grown  !  And 
M:ister  Phil  with  such  a  colour  !  And  as  to  you,  Miss  Bonnie, 
I  never  thought  as  how  you  could  throw  off  your  illness  so 
quickly  !  Miss  Cherry  and  we  quite  thought  you  were  marked 
for  death  I  " 

Abercrombie  shook  his  head  at  them  as  they  danced  round  him. 

"We've  had  rare  quiet  sin'  ye  left  us— a  verra  peaceable 
time  ;  an'  though  I'll  not  say  I  be  grieved  to  bid  ye  welcome 
home,  the  wee  flowers  an'  the  plants  are  the  better  for  bein' 
unpluckcd  an'  ne'er  trodden  doon  !" 

"  Now,  A. B.C.,  where  are  the  apples  ?" 

"And  aren't  the  grapes  ripe  yet.'    You're  a  pretty  gardener !" 

"  And  have  you  watered  my  little  tree,  please  ? " 

"Where  is  my  dear,  darling,  little  red  daisies  ?  They're  all 
gone  !     Oh,  A. B.C.,  you've  cuttcd  them  off :  " 

Bonnie's  wail  was  the  only  one  that  pro\oked  a  reply. 

"  'Deed,  naethin'  o'  the  sort,  missy  :  The  wee  daisies  be 
gone  the  way  o'  most  men.  They've  lived  their  lives,  and  deed 
in  their  ain  guid  time  !  " 

"  But  they  needn't  have  died,"  argued  Bonnie,  with  tearful 
eyes  ;  "  you  might  have  made  them  live  till  I  came  home  ! " 

"  Life  an'  death  be  in  the  ban's  o'  th'  Almighty,"  said  Aber- 
crombie gravely. 

"Dear  God  planted  them  all  Himself,"  went  on  Bonnie. 
"You  said  He  did  ;  I'm  sure  He'd  like  them  to  stay  alive." 

It  was  a  special  patch  of  grass  round  an  old  elm  which  was 
Bonnie's  great  delight.  Abercrombie  left  the  grass  uncut  to 
please  her.     She  called  it  "Dear  God's  little  garden." 

Cherr>'  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  the  daisies  were  not  really 
dead — that  they  would  come  up  the  following  spring;  and  with 
this  comfort  Bonnie  dried  her  tears.  A  few  days  later  Mr. 
Hastings  arrived.  He  looked  rather  gaunt  and  pale  after  his 
recent  illness.  The  Colonel  shook  hands  warmly  with  him,  and 
called  him  into  his  room 

"  I  am  really  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  way  you  nursed 
my  boys,"  he  said.  "  I  am  not  sorry  to  hand  them  over  to  your 
charge  again.  Their  continual  flow  of  spirits  is  rather  fatiguing ; 
but  I  am  stronger  than  I  was,  and  don't  wish  to  shirk  every  bit 
of  responsibility.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  chat  with  you  from 
time  to  time.     And " 

The  Colonel  paused  ;  then  added  rather  awkwardly  :  "  The 
children  have  come  into  my  room — since  we  have  been  away, 
you  know — for  morning  prayers — and  I  should  like  them  to 
continue  it." 

Mr.  Hastings  was  surprised,  but  took  care  not  to  show  it. 
"  Certainly  ;  they  shall  do  so  still,  sir." 

So  Cherry  still  read  morning  prayers,  and  her  father  would 
sit  listening  to  her  soft  childish  voice,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.  He  loved  to  catch  the  resemblance  in  her  tones  to  those 
q£  her  mother,  and  would  often  bring  a  pleased  flush  to  her 
cheeks  by  saying  : 

"You  are  getting  very  like  your  mother,  little  woman." 

The  Vicarage  children,  of  course,  were  delighted  to  welcome 
them  back,  and  Cherry  beheld  with  delight  some  pinafores  that 
she  had  helped  to  hem  on  the  baby  and  the  little  girls.  She 
asked  Kuth  if  she  had  seen  Miss  Arnold. 

"  She's  just  come  home,  and  she  brought  mother  some 
lovely  grapes,  and  some  little  brown  birds  for  father.  Don't 
you  like  her,  Cherry?  Father  and  1  think  her  the  goodest 
person  in  the  world  !     She  is  so  kind." 

"  Of  course  I  like  her,"  said  Cherry,  a  little  grandly,  "  because 
she  is  my  friend.     I  knew  her  before  you  did." 

Ruth  was  inclined  to  argue  this  out,  but  Cherry  quenched  her. 

"  I  don't  mind  her  coming  to  see  you  and  Ruth,  but  she's 
my  friend,  and  I  haven't  got  another  in  the  whole  world.  She's 
my  only  one." 


CHAITKR    XV 


Mow  TO  iiAvr  Fmrrr 

"Wfxu  Cherry,  how  hai  the  world  been  treating  ywi?" 
Miss  Arnold  had  arrived  in  her  pony  carriaKr,  and  h:id  c*nwd 
off  Cherry  for  a  drive 

Cherry  looked  up  with  a  bright  »mile. 

"You  do  say  funny  lhing^  Miss  Arnold." 

"Do  I  ?  Well,  I  am  going  to  be  serious.  I  hare  broaiht 
you  out  because  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with  yott  I  hate 
been  learning  lessons  since  I  saw  you  last." 

"  Have  you  been  going  to  school?"  asked  Cherry.  wHh  a 
puzzled  face. 

"  No,  I  have  been  learning  them  by  the  side  o(a  sick-bed." 

"  Real  lessons  out  of  books  like  we  do  ?" 

"  Lessons  out  of  one  Book.  I  hope  they  are  real.  I  inean 
them  to  be." 

Cherry  did  not  speak.  Grown-up  people  puzzled  her  very 
much  sometimes.  Miss  Arnold  especially.  There  was  a  soft 
tone  in  her  voice  now,  and  her  face  seemed  much  brighter  than 
it  used  to  be. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  verse  you  sent  me,  little  woman .'  "* 

"  Oh  yes.' 

"  1  thought  that  was  the  last  stage  of  fruit-bearing.  Good 
works—'  doing  good  '  as  you  call  it— was  the  first  sUge ;  then 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit—'  being  good,'  shall  we  call  it  ?— was  the 
second  stage ;  and  this  last  verse  of  yours  was  the  final  stage. 
But  I  found  I  was  altogether  wrong.  It  is  the  first  stage,  and 
the  most  important  one ;  the  others  follow  naturally.  Do  you 
understand  me  ? " 

"  1  don't  think  I  do,"  said  Cherry  humbly. 

Miss  Arnold  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"  I  really  am  not  cut  out  for  children,"  she  said ;  "  I  can't 
be  simple  enough— and  yet  I  want  to  be.  Cherry,  so  much  '.  1 
want  to  help  you,  little  one,  as  I  have  been  helped  myself. 
Now  listen '.  You  and  1  have  been  cumberers — at  least  I  have. 
all  my  Hfe — and  we  want  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  bear  fruit, 
don't  we  ? " 

"  Yes,"  assented  Cherr)-  earnestly. 

"  The  first  thing  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  go  straight  to 
our  Master,  who  has  been  watching  over  us  so  patiently  and 
sorrowfully,  and  tell  Him  we  want  to  be  diflferent." 

"  I've  told  God  that  every  day,"  said  Cherry,  with  a  Bttle 
solemn  nod. 

"  Then  we  have  to  open  our  heart's  door  and  let  our  Saviour 
come  in  and  abide  with  us.  He  wants  to  live  with  us  every 
day.  Cherry— inside  us— so  that  He  can  uke  care  of  our  hearts, 
and  keep  them  clean,  and  make  us  good.  We  have  to  let  Him 
in,  and  He  will  do  the  rest.  And  then  He  will  help  us  to  bear 
fruit.     The  fruit  comes  from  Him." 

Miss  Arnold's  face  softened  and  glowed  as  she  spoke. 
Cherry  looked  at  her  wonderingly. 

"Mr.  Hastings  said  we  must  be  good  before  we  couM  do 
good,"  she  said  thoughtfully. 

"  Mr.  Hastings  was  right,  but  you  see  we  can't  be  good  or 
do  good  unless  our  Master  is  inside  us  making  us  good." 

Cherry  pondered  over  this. 

"And  now,"  said  Miss  Arnold,  with  a  sudden  change  <* 
tone,  "  that  is  my  little  sermon.  Cherry— the  lesson  I  am  trying 
to  learn.  Now  tell  me  all  you  have  been  doing  since  )-ou  have 
been  away." 

Cherry's  tongue  went  very  fast.  She  was  surprised  when 
the  drive  came  to  an  end,  and  they  arrived  at  Miss  Amokfs 
house. 

She  took  her  straight  to  her  pretty  morning  room,  where, 
on  a  couch  in  the  window,  lay  one  of  the  sweetest-looking  oW 
ladies  that  Cherry  had  ever  seen. 

She  was  very  small  and  thin,  and  wore  a  grey  wrapper,  with 
a  white  shawl  round  her  shoulders.  A  close  white  cap  was  on 
her  head,  but  her  blue  eyes  and  her  happy  smile  fascinated 
Cherry. 

"This  is  my  little  teacher,'  said  Miss  Amokl,  laying  her 
hand  on  Cherry's  shoukier. 
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"  A  very  small  one,"  said  the  old  lady  brightly. 

"  But  I  couldn't  be  a  teacher,"  said  Cherry  perplexedly. 

Miss  Arnold  laughed.  "  She  is  my  little  fellow-cumberer 
then,  Miss  Mordaunt.  I  am  going  to  see  if  luncheon  is  ready, 
so  will  leave  you  two  together." 

"  I  have  heard  all  about  you,"  said  Miss  Mordaunt,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  Cherry,  and  drawing  her  near  to  her,  "and  I 
have  wanted  very  much  to  see  you.  You  are  a  little  cherry 
tree,  and  you  want  to  be  sure  that  your  cherries  are  good." 

"  Yes,"  said  Cherry  shyly.  "  A  clergyman  told  me  that  once, 
and  I've  never  forgot  it." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  about  your  brothers  and  sisters  ?  " 

"  Stacy  and  Phil  are  the  boys,"  said  Cherry  readily. 
"They're  always  together,  and  Bonnie  and  me.  Bonnie  is 
little,  and  funny,  and  good.  1  wish  you  could  see  her.  Every- 
body hkes  her.     She  is  so  soft  and  fat." 

"  She  sounds  delightful,"  said  Miss  Mordaunt,  smiling. 
"  And  what  about  the  boys  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Phil  is  very  clever — he  is  always  making  things  ;  and 

Stacy  is  big  and  strong,  and  tells  you  to  do  things— and  you 

have  to,  you  know  !    And  would  you  like  to  hear  about  father  ? " 

Cherry  was  fast  losing  her  shyness.     Miss  Mordaunt  assented, 

and  she  spoke  with  eager  enthusiasm. 

"  We  never  knew  him  till  last  spring,  when  he  came  home 
from  India.  I  was  frightened  of  him,  but  Bonnie  wasn't.  And 
he  was  so  quiet  and  grave  ;  but  he  has  lovely  eyes,  and  he 
smiles  right  inside  you.  And  now  we  all  love  him.  He  is  ill, 
and  he  likes  to  be  quiet,  and  he  doesn't  tell  funny  stories  hke 
Dr.  Burton  used  to  do,  but  he  talks  to  us  just  as  if  we  were 
grown-up  people,  and  that's  delicious  !  And  I  am  going  to  grow 
up  and  make  him  comfortable,  and  stay  with  him  for  ever  and 
ever.  And  Goff  tells  us  stories  about  father — how  brave  he  was 
in  India  when  he  had  to  fight  ;  and  Goff  says  there's  no  one 
living  that  comes  up  to  him— no  one  !  " 

Cherry  paused  for  breath,  but  soon  continued  in  the  same 
strain  ;  and  when  Miss  Arnold  came  back,  she  found  the  two 
were  the  greatest  friends. 

When  Cherry  returned  home  that  day,  she  thought  over  Miss 
Arnold's  words.  She  got  her  Bible  out,  and  pondered  over  the 
verse  again  ;  then  wondered  if  Bonnie,  who  seemed  so  wise 
sometimes  in  unseen  things,  could  help  her. 

"  Bonnie,  come  here ;   I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

Bonnie  had  been  quietly  dipping  Dinah's  cotton  feet  into  the 
schoolroom  inkpot.  She  came  across  at  once  to  Cherry,  who 
was  sitting  by  the  window,  with  Dinah  in  her  arms,  and  Dinah's 
feet  dripped  over  her  white  pinafore  at  she  walked. 

"  Oh,  Bonnie,  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  Look  at  your 
fingers  !     And  your  pinafore  1 " 

"  It's  blacking,"  said  Bonnie  complacently.  "  Dinah  had 
lost  her  shoes,  so  I've  maded  her  black  feet  1 " 

"  But  Nettie  will  be  so  angry." 

"  She'll  send  my  pinny  to  be  washed." 

Nothing  would  disturb  Bonnie.  She  was  in  one  of  her  most 
complacent  moods. 

She  sat  down  now,  and  put  on  one  of  her  most  seraphic 
looks. 

"  Bonnie,  do  you  know  how  we  can  be  really  good  ?  " 

"  How  ? " 

"  Well,  we  have  to  open  our  hearts  to  Jesus,  and  then  He 
comes  in,  and  makes  us  good." 

Bonnie  was  silent  ;  then  she  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"  Is  Jesus  in  your  heart.  Cherry?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  want  Him  to  be." 

"  He  will  be,  if  you  ask  Him,  won't  He  ? " 
Cherry's  face  grew  bright.     She  had  been  puzzHng  her  head 
as  to  how  she  was  to  open  her  heart,  and  what  it  meant;  Bonnie 
had  solved  the  difficulty  in  a  minute. 

It  was  only  to  ask  Him,  and  He  would  come  in.  But  she 
did  not  do  it  then.  She  waited  till  she  went  to  bed,  and  then, 
after  her  evening  prayer,  she  remained  on  her  knees  with  her 
eyes  tight  shut  and  her  lips  moving. 

Bonnie  watched  her  from  her  bed  curiously. 

"  Was  you  telling  dear  God  a  secret  ? "  she  asked,  as  Cherry 
clambered  into  her  bed,  and  Nettie,  taking  the  candle  in  her 
hand,  went  away. 

"  I  was  asking — what  I  wanted,"  Cherry  replied.  She  would 
tell  Bonnie  nothing  more. 

Autumn  came  and  passed,  and  the  winter  drew  near.     The 


children  were  consequently  more  confined  to  the  house.  Mr. 
Hastings  kept  them  well  employed,  but  now  and  then  Colonel 
St.  Leger  would  send  Goff  upstairs  with  a  message  that  he  must 
have  more  quiet.  It  was  hard  work  to  curb  their  spirits  some- 
times, and  Bonnie  more  than  once  crept  into  her  father's  room 
with  the  audacious  request  : 

"  Please,  dear  father,  could  you  put  some  wool  in  your  ears, 
and  let  us  have  one  little  romp  for  five  minutes  ?  " 

In  November  the  boys  were  delighted  to  have  Angus  Allan 
for  a  schoolfellow.  It  was  an  arrangement  partly  made  or 
suggested  by  Miss  Arnold.  He  was  a  quick  scholar,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  books,  which  was  far  from  the  case  with 
Stacy  and  Phil. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  one  wet  half-holiday,  as  he  was  helping 
the  others  to  make  toffee  over  the  schoolroom  fire,  "  I  want  to  go 
to  O.xford  when  I  grow  up — that  is  where  father  went  ;  and,  if 
I  can  get  a  scholarship,  I  may  be  able  to  manage  it." 

"What  will  you  do  after  that?"  said  Stacy,  as  he  turned 
from  his  occupation  of  watching  the  toffee  on  the  fire,  and 
looked  at  Angus  rather  curiously. 

"  I  shall  be  a  clergyman  then,  and  I  shall  have  Grace  to  come 
and  keep  house  for  me.  She  knows  how  to  make  a  fellow 
comfortaljle." 

"You  mustn't  take  Grace  away,"  said  Cherry  hastily  ;  "be- 
cause what  would  everybody  else  do  without  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  like  Cherry  to  keep  house  for  me," 
said  Stacy.  "  She's  getting  rather  priggish.  Why,  she  actually 
wouldn't  help  us  when  we  were  hiding  A.B.C.'s  wheelbarrow 
yesterday.  She  said  it  wouldn't  be  kind.  1  hate  'kind' 
people." 

"  All  right.  Cherry  ;  the  next  time  he  wants  a  button  sewn 
on,  or  bags  for  his  marbles  made,  mind  you  don't  do  it.  Don't 
be  kind  to  him." 

Angus  nodded  good-naturedly  to  Cherry,  who  was  looking 
rather  distressed  at  her  brother's  words. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  a  prig,"  she  said. 

"  What's  a  prig  ?  "  demanded  Bonnie,  with  her  mouth  full  of 
some  of  the  sticky  compound  they  were  making. 

"  It's  a  person  that  sets  themselves  up  to  be  better  than 
their  neighbours — a  creature  that  is  too  good  to  live,"  said 
Phil. 

Bonnie  tried  to  understand. 

"  We  ought  to  be  worse  than  our  neighbours,  I  s'pose. 
How  good  mustn't  you  be  ?  I  thought  dear  God  wants  us  to 
be  good." 

"  Oh,  shut  up,  Bonnie  !     You're  too  stupid  for  words  ! " 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  a  clergyman,"  said  Phil  thoughtfully, 
"for  they  have  such  a  dull  time  of  it  ;  and  they  always  stick  in 
a  little  village,  and  sit  half  the  day  making  up  sermons.  It's  all 
very  well  for  old  men  1  I  mean  to  go  abroad  and  travel  where 
no  one  has  ever  been  before,  and  see  all  kinds  of  wonderful 
horrible  things." 

"  But,"  argued  Angus,  "  all  clergymen  don't  stick  in  villages. 
I  shall  go  up  to  London.  It's  the  grandest  profession  out  !  " 
Here  he  threw  his  head  back  with  enthusiasm.  "  It's  trying  to 
get  at  the  best  part  of  people,  and  leading  them  to  think  the  best 
and  live  for  the  best  !     And  not  a  day  of  your  life  is  wasted  ! " 

"  A  soldier's  life  for  me  1 "  said  Stacy.  "  That's  a  grand  life 
if  you  like,  just  living  and  dying  for  others  I  A  clergyman 
couldn't  have  as  grand  a  death  as  a  soldier's,  unless  he  was 
burnt  for  his  religion  like  some  chaps  were  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  wish,  I  wish,"  said  Cherry,  with  glowing  cheeks, 
"  that  girls  could  do  something  !  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  a 
clergyman." 

The  boys  laughed.     Stacy  said,  with  his  grand  air : 

"  If  you  stop  at  home  and  mend  men's  clothes,  and  do  what 
they  want  you  to  do,  that's  good  enough  for  any  girl  ! " 

"  You  might  be  a  clergyman's  wife,"  said  ."Vngus.  "  P'l-'aps 
I'll  ask  you  to  be  mine — but  I  think  I'd  rather  have  Grace." 

"  I'm  never  going  to  be  a  wife,"  said  Cherry  warmly.  "  I'm 
always  going  to  stay  with  father.  I  forgot  him ;  I  shall  take 
care  of  him  always." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Bonnie  ? "  asked  Angus. 

Bonnie  considered,  with  a  sticky  finger  in  her  mouth. 

"  1  think  I  shall  be  a  woman  in  a  sweet-shop,"  she  said,  "  or 
a  gardener's  boy.     P'r'aps  that  would  be  best." 

"  You  won't  grow  up  into  a  boy,  you  goose  !  " 

"I  shall  be  like  Miss  Arnold,"  said  Bonnie,  with  a  sudden 
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inspiration;  "and  I  shall  ask  children  to  come  and  piny  in  my 
garden  every  day,  and  my  garden  shall  be  all  daisies  and 
buttercups  and  trees.  They  shan't  be  gardener's  flowers  at 
all.     They  shall  all  be  dear  God's  ! " 

"  As  if  a  gardener  makes  any  flower  I  "  said  Phil. 

"A. B.C.  does;  he  puts  them  in  the  ground,  and  they 
come  up.'' 

"  Miss  Arnold  is  awfully  jolly,"  said  Angus  ;  "  I  wish  all 
grown-up  people  were  like  her.  She  gave  me  a  football  the 
other  day" 

"  Oh,  Angus,"  exclaimed  the  boys,  "  you  never  told  us  1 " 

"Well,  I've— I've  lost  it.  I  kicked  it  over  into  old  Jones's 
garden,  and  he's  such  a  crabbed  old  fellow  he  won't  give  it  to 
me,  and  says  he  hasn't  seen  it." 

Stacy  and  Phil  were  greatly  interested.  They  finally  left 
the  toffee-making,  and  went  off  in  a  body  to  the  irascible  old 
man's  place,  to  entreat  him  to  restore  the  lost  property. 

Cherry  began  to  tidy  the  room,  and  Bonnie  watched  her. 


Cherry.  Mi««  Arnold  givcfi  Kulh,  and  Kailh,  ami 
and  all  of  ihcm  »uch  a  lot  of  nire  «hinK».  She  nctrr  k> 
and  mc  anything.     Why  doesn't  «he  ?  * 

"  Because  we  dont  want  thrm  «o  bMlly."  Mid  Chnty. 
They're  very  poor.  Bonnie,  and  ihrir  father  and  mrKhcr  never 
buy  them  anything  at  all." 

"  But  father  doesn't  buy  us  thinKS,"  said  Bonnie. 

Cherry  made  no  answer. 

Bonnie  presently  trotted  diwn  to  her  father's  ftmm.  and 
tried  to  give  him  the  sum  and  sulwiance  of  (he  conver»aiion 
in  the  schoolroom.  .She  concluded  with:  "And  wouldn't  you 
like,  dear  father,  to  give  us  a  present  one  day?" 

"  I  might,"  said  the  Colonel  quietly. 

Bonnie  clapped  her  hands. 

"  When  will  you  give  us  it .'  " 

"  I  think  you  must  wait  till  Christmas." 

And  with  this  answer  Bonnie  had  to  be  content 
(To  ie  continufii.) 
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THE  London  Baptists  intend  very  soon  to  take  in  hand 
the  question  of  a  sustentation  fund.  Professor  Walter 
Hackney  says  that  "the  movement  is  not  from  Presbyterianism, 
but  from  the  Holy  Ghost."  Mr.  Blomfield,  who  introduced  the 
subject  at  the  Spring  Meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union,  is  credited 
with  doing  for  sustentation  what  Socrates  did  for  philosophy — 
he  brought  it  down  from  heaven  to  earth. 

—  Peter  Lombard,  in  the  Church  Times,  ventures  into  the 
realm  of  etymology.  He  says  that  "  king "  means  "  the  man 
who  is  of  kill  to  us,  the  head  of  our  family."  Is  this  light? 
Carlyle,  in  the  early  pages  of  "  The  French  Revolution,"  con- 
nects the  word  with  "  can,"  king  being  the  man  who  has  power, 
ability  to  do.  Canon  Benham  once  heard  Archbishop  Tait  say 
of  the  King  that  he  never  forgets  his  friends. 

—  Should  Wesleyan  army  chaplains  accept  commissions? 
The  policy  of  the  Conference  has  always  been  that  they  should 
simply  be  ministers,  not  officers,  and  the  .'\rmy  and  Navy  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  this  practice  be  continued.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  the  younger  army  chaplains  would  like  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  commissions  like  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Presbyterian  chaplains. 

—  The  Rev.  J.  Hunt  Cooke,  formerly  editor  of  the  old 
Baptist  Freeman,  was  to  have  conducted  a  coronation  service 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Pilatus,  Switzerland.  By  the  way,  the 
Swiss  National  Anthem  is  set  to  the  same  music  as  our  National 
Anthem.  Two  grandsons  of  Mr.  Cooke's,  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Garnett,  who  are  members  of  Dr.  Horton's  congregation, 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  recent  Cambridge  University 
tripos. 

—  Dr.  Hannah,  the  new  Dean  of  Chichester,  is  a  grandson 
of   the    late   Dr.    Hannah,   who   was   twice    President  of  the 

esleyan  Conference  and  for  many  years  Theological  Tutor 
"at  Didsbury  College.  The  new  Dean  is  a  nephew  of  Dr. 
Gregory,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  also  comes  from  a 
Methodist  family. 

—  It  has  often  been  noted  that  the  children  of  the  upper 
classes  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  the  Sunday 
schools.  It  has  been  suggested  that  their  case  should  be  met 
by  the  institution  of  drawing-room  classes. 

—  Much  disappointment  has  been  expressed  at  the  absence 
of  the  name  of  Lord  Provost  Chisholm  of  Glasgow  from  the  list 
of  Coronation  honours.  This  feeling  is  not  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  the  great  city  on  the  Clyde  ;  it  is  shared  by  people  in 
all  parts  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Chisholm,  as  chief  magistrate  of 
Glasgow,  has  shown  endless  resource,  amazing  energy,  and 
boundless  enthusiasm,  and  has  achieved  for  himself  a  position 
of  commanding  influence  in  Scotland.  The  Lord  Provost  is  as 
successful  in  the  pulpit  as  on  the  platform.  His  work  for 
temperance  is  well  known. 

—  Dr.  R.  O.  Gifford  Bennet,  who  has  just  died  at  Buxton, 
was  the  grandson  of  Grace  Murray,  the  charming  woman  whom 
John  Wesley  greatly  admired  and  would  have  married  if 
Charles  Wesley  had  not  interfered.  Dr.  Bennet  had  in  his 
possession   the   diary  and   other  papers  of  his   grandmother, 


which,  it  is  slated,  throw  much  light  on  this  episode  in  her 
career,  and  show  that  Tyerman.  in  his  "  Life  of  Wesley,'  did 
her  great  injustice.  It  is  hoped  that  these  documents  may  yet 
be  suitably  edited  and  given  to  the  world. 

—  A  writer  in  the  American  HaplisI  Arf^s  has  been  re- 
proving the  ladies  who  attended  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
for  the  gaudiness  of  their  apparel.  He  complains  of  the  excessive 
toggery  that  was  everywhere  conspicuous  in  the  dining-room 
promenades  and  the  verandah  exhibits,  and  adds  :  "  We  suggest 
that  the  Convention  trousseau  need  not  be  excessively  elaborate 
or  giddy  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  denomination. 
The  Convention  is  not  a  dress  parade  exactly.'  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Dr.  Parker  once  remarked  that  there  was  too 
much  Tate  and  Wallace  Gallery  about  the  Spring  Assemblies. 

—  In  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Children's  Home  there  is 
to  be  a  new  house  for  boys,  called  "  Cumock  House,"  in  honour 
of  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Cumock,  the  able  and  genial  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Recorder,  who  has  written  the  history  of  the  house, 
and  in  many  ways  aided  the  work. 

—  Coincidences  of  a  ludicrous  character  are  liable  to  occur 
in  the  most  solemn  services.  Rev.  C.  R.  Moses,  of  Virginia, 
an  American  Baptist  preacher  of  considerable  renown,  spent  a 
Sunday  in  Richmond  soon  after  he  had  visited  the  beautifiil 
regions  around  Mountain  Lake.  Being  invited  by  one  of  the 
city  pastors  to  preach,  toward  the  close  of  the  sermon  he  gave 
as  an  illustration  a  vivid  description  of  the  wonderful  landscape 
scenes  which  he  had  just  beheld,  and  as  he  closed  called  on  the 
choir  to  sing  something  of  their  own  selection.  They  struck 
up  the  old  hymn  beginning  "There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight," 
but  when  they  reached  the  fourth  stanza,  these  words  confronted 

them  : 

Could  we  but  climb  where  Mosts  stood, 
And  view  the  landscape  o'er. 

They  tried  to  sing,  but  broke  down.  The  congregation  followed 
their  example,  and  the  service  closed  in  general  merriment. 

' —  Rev.  E.  G.  Gange,  who  is  about  to  resign  the  pastorate 
of  Regent's  Park  Baptist  Chapel,  had  perhaps  more  doctors 
in  his  congregation  than  any  Nonconformist  minister  in  the 
country.  Sometimes  quite  a  group  of  medical  men  would  be 
gathered  together  in  the  vestry  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Mr. 
Gange's  hobby  is  astronomy.  He  had  a  private  observatory 
fitted  up  on  the  roof  of  the  church. 

—  Mr.  Albert  Spicer,  treasurer  of  the  L.M.S  .  may  have 
startled  some  staid  Congregationalists  by  his  frank  statement 
in  the  press  concerning  the  unsatisfactory  financial  position  of 
the  Society.  An  increase  of  £-20,000  is  needed  in  the  annua] 
income  if  the  present  work  is  to  be  maintained,  not  to  speak  of 
advance  and  extension.  Repeated  appeals  have  been  all  but 
fruitless.  Mr.  Spicer  earnestly  pleads  that  any  persons  who 
distrust  the  actions  and  methods  of  the  Society  should  "speak 
out,"  so  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  frankly  and  fully  con- 
sidered. If  Mr.  Spicer  can  but  awaken  the  dcnomiiution  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  we  have  no  doubt  ol  a  satis- 
factory issue  from  the  present  troubles. 
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The   Home   Department 


Result  of  the  Competition 

A  LARGE  number  have  competed  this  month,  and   I  was 
pleased  to  see  so  many  original  efforts  amongst  them. 
The  first  prize  I  have  much  pleasure  in  awarding  to — 
Mr.  T.  P.  Wynne, 

410,  Moss  Lane  East, 
Moss  Side, 

Manchester, 
who  is  himself  the  poet  from  whom  he  quotes.     Here  are  his 
lines  : 

Peace 
Now, — after  warfare  in  a  distant  land. 
Where  fire  has  raged,   and  carnage  done  its  worst, 
And  friend  and  foe  together  have  been  laid 
In  one  colossal  burial, — Peace  doth  reign. 

Peace,   the  white  dove,   comes  brooding  o'er  the  land. 
And   with  her  snowy  pinions  wafts  the  balm 
Of  healing,   and  bids  sad  hearts  take  courage. 

Her  advent  is  her  victory,   for  lo  ! 
The  self-same  voices  that  once  cried  for  war, 
Now  lisp  their  thankfulness  and  welcome  peace  ; 
The   self-same  banners  once  unfurled  for  war. 
Now   float  to  hail  the  harbinger  of  Peace. 
Not   man  alone  can  boast  of  victory, 
"Peace"   is  the  victor  now,   for   Peace  doth  reign! 
Peace  is  the  last  and  greatest  conqueror. 

The  second  prize  is  awarded  to — 
Mrs.  Mitchell, 

Auchreddachie, 
Keig, 
Whitehouse, 

Aberdeenshire, 
for  some   verses   from    "The  Ministry  of  Song,"  by  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal : 

Peace,  peace  ! 
Yea,   peace  to  him  that  is  near. 
The  crown  is  set  on  the  Victor's  brow. 
For  thy  warfare  is  accomplished  now  ; 
And  for  thee  eternal   peace  is  made 
By  the  Lord  on  whom   thy  sins  were  laid  ; 
Then  why  should'st  thou  fear  ? 

Peace,  peace  ! 
Wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  Night, 
In  thy  deepest  sorrow  and  sorest  strife. 
In   the  changes  and  chances  of  mortal  Hfe, 
It  is  thine,   beloved  ! — 
It  is  now  thy  right. 

Peace,   peace  ! 
Look   for  its  bright  increase. 
Deepening,  widening,  year  by  year, 
Like  a  sunHt  river,  strong,    calm,  and  clear  ; 
Lean  on   His  love  through  this  earthly  vale. 
For   His   Word  and  His  work  shall   never  fail, 
And  "He  is  our  Peace." 

Had  there  been  a  third  prize  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  decide  to  whom  it  should  go,  but  I  think  perhaps 
Mr.  G.  W.  Turner  would  have  stood  the  best  chance.  As  it 
is,  he  comes  first  in  order  of  merit  for  the  following  lines  by 
Canon  Rawnsley  : 

The  Angel-Whisper,  "Peace" 
Now  let   the  fierce  volcanic  fires  of  Hate 
Fail,  and  the  earth  that  felt  the  sulphurous  rain 
Of  war's  grim  ash  grow  verdure  once  again  ! 
Let   Love  and  Justice,  clad  in  heavenly  state, 
Sit   crowned  sole  arbiters  of  loud  debate. 
There  in   the  council  chamber  bid  the  slain 
Point  to  their  wounds,   and  every  heart  of  pain, 
Each  mother's  heart,  plead  silent,   pray  and  wait. 

For  now  from   farm  to  farm  is  glad  increase, 
Lambs  play,   colts  run,   birds  carol  round  their  homes, 
Such  liluebell  heavens  are  shed  within  the  wood 
That  a  new  wonder  fills  the  children's  blood, 
And  out  of  blue-green  distance,  hark  !  there  comes 
A  soft,   imperious  angel-whisper,  Peace  ! 


I  must  quote,  too,  some  lovely  lines  by  George  Herbert 
sent  in  by  Mr.  W.  Duncan  : 

Sweet  Peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell,   I  humbly  crave  ? 

At  length  I  met  a  reverend,  good  old  man. 

Whom,  when  for  Peace 
I  did  demand,  he  thus  began  : 

' '  There  was  a  Prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  lived  with  good  increase 

Of  flock  and  fold. 

"  He  sweetly  lived,  yet  sweetness  did  not  save 

His  life  from  foes. 
But  after  death  out  of  his  grave 

There  sprang  twelve  stalks  of  whe.at. 
Which  many  wondering  at,  got  some  of  those 

To  plant  and  set. 

"  It  prospered  strangely,  and  did  soon  disperse 

Through  all  the  earth  ; 
Yot  they  that  taste  it  do  rehearse 

That  virtue  lies  therein — 
A  secret  virtue,  bringing  peace  and  mirth 

By  flight  of  sin. 

' '  Take  of  this  grain  which  in  my  garden  grows, 

And  grows  for  you. 
Make  bread  of  it,  and  that  repose 

And  peace  which  everywhere 
With  so  much  earnestness  you  do  pursue 

Is  only  there." 

Mr.  Stanbury  sent  in  a  quotation  which  deserves  to  be 
quoted  here.     It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Thompson  : 

Peace 
And  in  this  day  be  not 

Wholly  forgot 
They  that  made  jjossible,  Ijut  shall  not  see, 

Our  solemn  jubilee  ! 
Peace  most  to  them  who  lie 

Beneath  unnative  sky. 
Over  whose  slumber  beat 

The  hartebeests'  unreverencing  feet. 
In  whose  stilled  hearts  is  dipt 

Our  reconciling  script. 
Peace  :  but  when  shouts  shall  start  the  housetop  bird. 
Let  those  that  speak  not  be  the  loudest  heard. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  came  Mr.  Yearlee,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs. 
J.  George,  and  Miss  F.  Bain  (who  is  only  fifteen,  and  whose 
original  verses  were  excellent.  I  would  like  to  quote  them, 
but  space  forbids). 

Several  competitors  quoted  some  beautiful  verses  from 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal's  poem  "Peace,"  and  many  chose 
selections  from  James  Thomson. 

Will  successful  competitors  kindly  write  to  THE  Britlsh 
Monthly  Office  for  their  prizes,  when  they  will  be  at  once 
forwarded  to  them  ? 


New   Competition 

For  competition  this  month  I  want  all  my  correspondents 
to  write  an  original  hymn.  It  may  be  of  praise,  intercession, 
thanksgiving,  etc.,  but  must  not  exceed  one  hundied  and  fifty 
words  in  length. 

As  usual,  two  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  two  best  hymns — 
for  the  first  a  copy  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stalker's  "  Imago  Christi,' 
presentation  edition,  handsomely  bound  in  calf  and  morocco  ; 
for  the  second  a  copy  of  Mr.  Seton-Thompson's  beautiful  book 
"The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly,"  with  seventy-eight  drawings. 

Each  contribution  must  bear  author's  name  and  address, 
and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  Please  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  send  all  contributions  to  reach  the  office 
not  later  than  August  i,  addressed  to  "Anstice." 

Notice 
The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  previous  to  that  with  which  it  is  dated.     The  number 
for  .August  will   be   out  on  July  19,  thus   correspondents  will 
have  ample  time  to  prepare  and  send  in  contributions. 
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Cadburys 


Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  ORUU,  ALNAU. 

OR  ANY  FOREIGN  8UUTANCL 
Rcfreshinx,  Nourlahlnf.  Invlgoratlnf. 

CAUTION. 

How  to  t«at  the  Purity  of  CoooM. 

ir  IrraMd  wllh  alkali  and  ck*«lfal«,  aadl  ii  iiii 
will  bay*  a  ■■■•dkinal  Krni  wtwa  iIm  ila  u 
op«n«l,  and  will  k«  a  daikfr  oleur  wli««  In 
liquor.  CAOBURY'S  CocO*  l>aa  m>  addlilM 
of  anjr  kind,  and  la  ywaniMtva^  a»««lM««lv 
jvwrw* 


P^r  Whan  aaklng  for  Cocoa,  Inalal  am  lM»lnt 
CADBURVS-aold  only  in  >>ack«U  and  Tlna-a* 
other  Coeoaa  at*  aonatlara  aubaliiuttd  for  Um 
•akn  nf  eilra  profit. 


A  HANDSOME 


USEFUL    AND 
UNUSUAL    .     . 


GIFT 


FOR    A     MINISTER     OR     ANY     MAN 
OF    AFFAIRS    WOULD    BE   ONE   OF 

AMBERG'S  PATENT  IMPERIAL 
CABINET    LETTER    FILES. 

OUR    LATEST    PATENTS    EIYIBODV   THE    mOST 

PERFECT  METHODS   OF    LETTER-FILING   KNOWN. 

.VO    /■•l.VIXCI    O.V    irlKES    OK    sriKK.t. 


PAPERS   KEPT  FREE   FROM   DUST. 

Instantaneous  Reference  to  Papers,  however  old. 
Inspection  Invitedm 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  A2,  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

AMBERG  FILE  &  INDEX  CO., 

27,    LITTLE    BRITAIN,    LONDON,    E.a 

AlHO  XKIV  VOMtK  anil  flllVtUO. 


KEATINC'S 
POWDER  ' 
KILLS    ' 


BUGS 
FLEAS 
FLIES 
BEETLES 


Tims  3(1. 6d.ls-BELL0Ws9d. 


"King  Coffee" 

is  what  one  may  very  aptly  term 

PATERSON'S 

'CAMP' 

COFFEE, 

and  for  this  tren- 
(  hant  reason  it  is 

HEAD    OVER 

all  Others  in  the 
esteem  of  Coffee 
Drinkers. 


40  CUPS  ot 

Delicious  Coffee 
can  be  made  out 
of  ONE  Large 
Bottle 


It  i$  M«  Chtcpist 

at     mtll    Qt     tht 

Bat 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Health  Exhibition,  London 

From  an  Emlntnt  Surgeon 
"  After  a  lengthened   ex 
perlence     of     Foods 
both  at  home  and 
in    India,    I  con 
sider  'Banger' 
Food '  incom 
parably  su 
porior   to 
any  I  have 
ever  pre- 
scribed." 


FOOD  r. 

INFANTS, 


INVALIDS,  and 

THE  AGED. 

D:licio«s.  Nutritive.  Dite*IIMc. 

tmtm'*  raad  h  MM  H  TIM  kr 
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Summer  Food,  and  What  We  Should  Eat 

Nature,  unless  she  has  been  so  snubbed  and  ill-treated  that 
she  has  turned  sulky,  seldom  fails  to  dictate  to  us  at  certain 
times  and  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  no  measured  tones,  what 
is  best  for  us  in  the  matter  of  food,  and  what  is  worst,  and  never, 
perhaps,  is  she  more  emphatic  than  in  hot  weather.  The 
majority  of  persons  say  quite  complainingly  that  the  hot 
weather  has  taken  away  their  appetite,  that  they  care  for 
nothing  much  but  fruit  and  vegetables  and  salads,  and  their 
loving  relatives  lay  themselves  out,  and  go  to  expense  and 
trouble,  to  tempt  them — to  their  undoing,  probably — with  this, 
that,  or  the  other  temptingly  cooked  dainty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  appetite  says  "  Give  me 
fruit  and  salads,"  it  is  only  Nature  crying  out  for  what  is 
best  for  her.  She  shrinks  from  the  additional  load  of  heat 
and  discomfort  she  will  be  called  upon  to  endure  if  hot  meat 
and  rich  and  heavy  foods  are  eaten.  When  evening  comes, 
and  the  cool  of  it,  one  turns  instinctively  and  pleasurably  to 
one's  dinner— that  is,  if  it  is  of  the  right  sort.  A  little  light 
fish,  cold  meat  and  salad,  cooked  fruit  and  cream  will  be  quite 
sufficient. 

The  other  meals  should  be  lighter,  but  fruit  should  appear 
at  each  and  all.  For  lunch,  salad  and  a  cream  cheese,  or  fish 
served  cold,  or,  at  the  most,  a  little  cold  chicken,  is  ample 
provision.  With  the  salad  take  plenty  of  oil  and  as  little  vinegar 
as  possible.  With  the  fruit  take  cream  whenever  possible,  for 
hot  weather  is  undoubtedly  exhausting,  and  the  body  and  the 
strength  must  be  kept  up  as  much  as  possible. 

Cream 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  cream  is  so  universally  and  inevitably 
looked  upon  as  a  luxury,  for  it  is  a  most  valuable  and  nourishing 
food,  and  should  be  used  in  every  household  in  far  larger 
quantities  than  it  is.  But  as  long  as  it  remains  at  the  exorbitant 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  it  will  have  to  remain  a  luxury  in  most 
households. 


Of  fruit,  too,  may  be  said  the  same.  In  certain  counties 
fruit  rots  upon  the  trees  because  it  does  not  pay  the  expense 
of  gathering.  Yet  in  our  towns  it  is  sold  at  a  price  which  puts 
it  almost  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  hundreds  of  families. 
This  is  all  wrong  ;  there  is  a  wicked  waste  of  one  of  our  most 
highly  prized  foods,  and  some  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to 
adjust  matters.  In  towns  the  people  are  great  fruit  lovers  and 
eaters,  considering  the  price  demanded  of  them. 

Salads 

Here  we  have  not  the  same  complaint  to  make  ;  salad 
stuff,  lettuces,  water-cress  and  other  cress,  cucumbers,  endive, 
beets,  are  fairly  cheap.  Tomatoes  are  very  expensive— at  least> 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  short  space  of  time.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  London  and  other  big  towns  ;  in  the  country  things  are, 
or  should  be,  quite  different. 

Mixing   a   Salad 
Salads  should  never  be  wet  when  mixed,  or  the  oil  and  other 
dressings  will  run  off  and  not  blend  properly  ;  nor  should  they 
be  chopped  very  finely,  for  the  less  the  knife  is  used  to  touch 
green  stuff  of  any  kind  the  better. 

Strawberry   and   Banana   Salad 

Slice  some  bananas  not  too  thinly,  and  lay  them  in  a  salad- 
bowl  with  a  sprinkling  of  sugar  over  them.  Cut  some  straw- 
berries in  half,  or,  if  very  large,  into  quarters  ;  lay  them  also  in 
a  layer  on  top  of  the  bananas,  and  add  more  sugar.  Go  on 
arranging  alternate  layers  in  this  way  until  a  sufficiently  large 
salad  has  been  made. 

Potato  Salad 
Slice  some  cold-boiled  potatoes,  and  sprinkle  over  them  in 
the    bowl    some   finely   shredded    celery   and   finely   chopped 
parsley  and  shallot.     Mix  well  together.     Add  a  few  drops  of 
vinegar  and  oil,  or  dressing,  to  taste. 
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BRONCHITIS,         ^'"'       COLDS. 

Sold   by   all   Chemists   and    Patent    Medicine   Vendors. 
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OR 
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ARE 
YOU 


Deaf? 


Here's  a  new  help  for  the 
ears— a  greater  help  than  has 
been      before    invented  —  THE 

Murray  Ear-Drum 

It  does  what  all  other  Ear- 
Drums  have  been  trying  to 
do.     It  does  more.    It  actually 

makes  the  ear  better. 

It  is  different  from  any  other 

Ear-Drum,    and     it     is     more 

than  an  Ear-Drum.    Our  book 

tells  all  about  it. 

INVISIBLE 

and  harmless  (no  rubber  or 
metal)  ;  as  soft  as  the  ear 
Itself ;  it  weighs  nothing  to 
speak  of ;    it  is  easy  to  adjust 

and  comfortable. 

It  costs  no  more  than  a  good 

aurist's    fee    for     examination 

alone ;    and    it    does    what    is 

wanted. 

Send  for  ou*-  booklet  (a  strong  appeal  ta 
your  common  sense;,  aad  letters  from  people 
who  have  been  helped. 

The  A.B.   Murray   Company, 

I,   Century   House, 
205,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


RUPTURE, 

Gentleman,  cured  by  himself,  will  send  FREE  particulars  o( 

self-curative  treatment. 

Please  mention  "  British  Monthly,"  and  send  one  penny  stamp  to  the 

Secretary,  3,   Earl  Street,  Carlisle. 
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Here  is  a  useful  recipe  for  leinonado  for  hot  weather : 

Lemonade  to  Keep 

lioil  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  for  al)out  ten  minutes  in  a 
quart  of  water,  skim  it  carefully,  and  add  the  rind  of  two  lart-c 
or  three  small,  lemons.  Squeeze  the  juice  into  a  cup,  with  one 
ounce  of  tartaric  acid.  When  the  sugar  is  boiled,  strain  it  and 
then  stram  the  acid  and  juice  into  it.  Stir  it  well,  and  when 
cold  bottle  It.  A  teaspoonful  is  about  enough  for  a  small  bottle 
of  water. 


Answers   to   Correspondents 

MUS.  Finch.- No,  there  certainly  is  no  law  binding  widows 
to  wear  only  grey  at  their  second  marriages,  though  it  has  been 
so  universally  done  it  is  not  surprising  that  you  should  think  so 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  too,  nothing  is  more  becoming  or 
more  suited  to  the  circumstances  ;  but  as  grey  does  not  suit  you 
at  all,  I  think  you  would  be  very  unwise  to  buy  a  gown  and  hat 
of  It.  You  would  never  have  the  pleasure  or  the  wear  out  of 
them  that  you  should.  Would  you  like  a  "champagne" 
coloured  voile,  I  wonder?  It  is  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
shade,  and  very  fashionable  just  now.  It  should  be  made  over 
a  foundation  of  silk  of  the  same  shade,  or,  failing  a  good  match 
cream,  or  perhaps  the  palest  twine  colour  would  be  best,  but  this 
can  only  be  decided  when  you  have  the  voile  before 'you.  A 
small  quantity  of  really  good  lace  as  trimming  would  complete 
a  very  pretty  gown.  Or  would  you  prefer  white  canvas  over 
green,  or  any  other  colour.?  You  can  wear  anything  you  like 
except  the  pme  white  of  a  first  wedding  dress.  Pink  should 
suit  you,  and  I  expect  it  does.  Yes,  you  may  carry  a  bouquet  ; 
but  you  must  wear  a  hat,  not  a  bridal  veil. 

Thisbe.— Here  is  one  recipe  for  mayonnaise.  Rub  together 
the  hard-boiled  yolk  of  one  eg^;  with  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard 
flour,  and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  pepper! 
When  quite  smooth  drop  in  salad  oil  very  slowly,  stirring  all  the 
time  till  it  is  as  thick  as  butter ;  add  in  a  teaspoonful  of  Chili 


vincKar,  also  a  ko.«I  lca,,Hmnful  of  crc«m  and  a  good  pinch  at 

castor  sugar.  The  ,ctrct  of  mayonnaise  lie  in  th«  Mirring  and 
the  addition  of  .he  oil  drop  by  drop.  I,  ,„„„  .Uay.  \^  ,urt^ 
one  way. 

Lii.iu.y.-  I  wan  very  glad  to  hear  from  y.ni.  and  to  mc  your 
verses,  »vluch  I  liked  ;  they  arc  capital,  and  you  mu.t  go  on 
practising  I  hope  you  will  try  in  (he  competition  no. 
announced, 

M.  Drinc.-I  was  glad  to  sec  your  vcrsct ;  the  first  f.rur 
were  good.  I  hope  you,  too,  will  try  in  this  new  competition. 
It  will  be  excellent  practice  for  you. 

M.  li)i>i.RS.-I  am  always  glad  to  see  ori|{ina]  verse  sent 
in.  Will  you  try  your  pen  at  writing  a  hymn  ?  I  think  you 
might  succeed  very  fairly  well. 

E.  M.  GH)DiN(;s.-Vcry  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again, 
and  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  award  you  a  priie  ;  but,  as  you  said, 
the  quotation  was  not  quite  suitable,  it  was  scarcely  terse  and 
strong  enough.     I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  again. 

EX.\.SPKK.\TKI).— Your  fowls  should  have  some  gravel  given 
to  them  at  once  to  peck  about  in,  or  you  will  continue  to  have 
more  and  more  bother  with  the  thinness  of  the  egg-shells. 
You  are  quite  mistaken  in  thinking  it  is  impossible  to  boil  a 
cracked  egg.  Wrap  it  in  greased  paper,  and  screw  the  two 
ends  tightly,  then  secure  with  a  bit  of  string,  and  boil  as  usual 
1  have  found  this  plan  answer  capitally.  The  eggs  are  quite 
presentable  to  send  to  table,  and  no  water  gets  in. 

TnKOi'Hii..\s.— Cayenne  pepper  well  sprinkled  about  in  the 
places  they  haunt  will  soon  banish  cockroaches.  Or,  better  still, 
and  cheaper,  sprinkle  some  borax  (it  is  only  about  twopence- 
halfpenny  or  threepence  a  pound)  about  wherever  they  are 
troublesome.  They  have  such  a  dislike  of  it,  you  will  find  they 
will  very  soon  have  moved  their  quarters,  and  you  will  be  free. 

ANSTICE. 

Readers  are  invited  to  ask  questions  of  "  Anstice."  Corre- 
spondents should  address  their  letters  to  "Anstice,"  British 
.Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


ORCj^IS^EO  IFACILITIES' 

OURS.      CONDUCTED  and    IXDKl'KNDKNT  to   PARIS  and  other  CONTI- 
NENTAL and  BRITISH  RESORTS. 

RAVEL      TICKETS,    rail   and  STKAMER,  for  all  PARTS,  i-s.sued  in 

Advance.      Sleeping  Car  Accommodation,  Steamer  Berths,  and  State  Rooms  Reserved. 

RIPS    to  the   PRINCIPAL   SEASIDE    and    INLAND    RESORTS,    including 

Hotel   Accommodation. 
YAGHTING   CRUISES   to  WESTERN  HIGHLANDS,  ORKNEY,  etc.,  etc. 

TOUR  ROUND  THE  WORLD,  leaving  London  November  12tli,  1902. 

Write  for  GAZE'S  NEW  PROGRAMMES  OF  POPULAR  AND  HIQH-OLASS  TOURS.     Sent  Gratis. 

PRIVATE    CONDUCTED    TOURS  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  large 
and  small  parties.    Estimates  given. 

GAZE'S  CONTINENTAL  TIIWE  TABLE.     Correct,  Compact.  Complete. 
Of  all  booksellers.    I/-,  or  from  Publishers,  by  post.    I  2. 
Address    Corraspondenco    lo~ 

HENRY     GAZE     &     SONS,    Gaze    House,    LONDON,    E.C. 

Or  apply  at  Branches    53,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  E.C. ;  150,  PICCADILLY,  W.;  32,  WESTBOURNE  GROVE,  W. 

,.iphone:  3O0O-I-2-3,  Holborn. 


'  (srrams ; 


' Gaze.  London. 
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The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  letters  on  "How  I    spent  Coronation  Day"  were 
naturally   not   very  many,  owing   to   its   postponement,  but  a 
sufficient  number  came  in  to  justify  the  usual  prize  award. 
The  first  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Arthur  Harrison  (aged  8), 

39,  Upper  Forster  Street,  Walsall  ; 
and  the  second  to — 

Lilian  May  Dennis  (aged  9), 

The  Manse,  Weedon. 

Special  Mention 
is  given  to  Charles  Percy  Gaze,  Dora  Campbell,  R.  S.  Cameron, 
Florrie  Stephens,  Fred  Edwards. 

Here  are  the  prize  winners'  letters  : 

How  I  spent  Coronal  ion  Day 

39,  Uri'ER  Forster  Street,  Walsall, 

June  30. 
Dear  Aunt  Matty, — At  ten  minutes  past  six  my  uncle  came 
for  me  to  go  a  ride  with  him,  for  he  is  a  mounted  postman. 
His  round  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  he  goes  to  a  small  village 
about  five  miles  from  Walsall,  called  Stonall,  and  collects 
letters  and  parcels  on  the  way.  The  first  place  we  arrived  at 
was  Rushall,  where  we  took  some  things  off.  The  next  place 
we  came  to  was  Shelfield,  and  the  next  place  was  Walsall 
Wood,  where  we  had  something  to  eat  as  well  as  took  some 
things  off.  After  going  to  soine  other  villages  we  reached  Ston- 
all. We  collected  things  as  we  came  back,  and  reached  home 
at  half-past  eleven,  having  enjoyed  the  drive  very  much.  At  a 
quarter  to  four  I  went  to  day  school,  where  I  had  a  good  tea 
and  afterwards  a  present.  We  afterwards  marched  to  a  field 
which  a  farmer  had  lent  us.  The  first  thing  we  did  there  was 
racing.  Though  not  successful,  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  sport. 
After  this  we  had  scrawms  and  cricket  ;  we  then  sang  songs 
and  marched  home.  Yours  truly, 

Arthur  Harrison. 

The  Manse,  Weedon, 

June  30,  1902. 
Dear  Aunt  Matty, — We  were  so  disappointed  when  we 
heard  about  the  King — we  thought  all  we  had  arranged  would 
be  of  no  use  ;  but  as  he  was  recovering,  we  had  the  dinner 
and  children's  sports.  Mr.  Crosse,  belonging  to  the  firm  of 
Crosse  &  Blackwell,  gave  the  treat.  He  did  everything  he 
could  to  make  us  happy.  We  were  to  meet  at  the  day  school 
at  ten  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock,  where  we  should  start.  The 
procession  went  very  quietly,  without  a  band.  When  we 
reached  Mr.  Crosse's  house  we  raised  a  loud  cheer.  In  the 
field  there  was  a  sea-saw  and  a  swing.  Dinner  was  provided 
in  a  large  tent.  After  dinner  the  boys  had  their  races,  where 
some  of  them  won  watches  and  pen-knives.  While  the  boys 
were  racing,  we  went  to  see  the  marionette  performance,  which 
was  very  interesting.  The  marionettes  were  like  little  dancing 
dolls,  but  yet  did  such  wonderful  things.  Then  came  our  sports. 
Those  that  won  the  races  went  up  to  a  table,  where  all  sorts  of 
prizes  were  set  out.  They  could  choose  their  prizes.  I  won  a 
nice  large  tin  of  chocolates  ;  some  won  dolls.  After  the  races 
we  could  play  as  much  as  we  liked.  We  had  games.  We 
could  go  to  the  tent  to  have  drinks  if  we  liked.  Then  we  all 
sang  'God  Save  the  King.'  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  forget 
that  day.  Your  loving  niece, 

Lilian  May  Denni.s. 

I    print   extracts   from  some   of  the    other    letters. 

Fred  Edwards  spent  the  day  in  a  train. 

R.  S.  Cameron,  whose  letter  is  very  good,  says  he  went  to 
the  Hippodrome.  "The  house  was  crowded  with  an  enthu- 
siastic and  appreciative  audience.  The  programme  was  a 
splendid  one,  and  hardly  an  item  passed  without  causing  in 
some  way  or  other  a  roar  of  laughter.  At  length  a  splendid 
display  of  cinematograph  pictures  were  shown,  and  the  last 
picture  of  all  was  that  of  His  Majesty.  Then  immediately 
the  orchestra  began  to  play  the  National  Anthem,  in  which 
the  audience  joined  heartily.  Many  clever  feats  and  other 
forms  of  amusement  were  admirably  executed,  and  the  whole 
entertainment  concluded  with  a  play  entitled  The  liandits. 
It  was  splendidly  acted,  and  the  scenery  was  exceedingly  pretty 
and  appropriate." 

Florrie  Stephens  says  :  "  Every  one's  prayer  is  '  Long  live 
King  Edward.'  I  spent  a  quiet  day  and  went  into  the  park, 
and  saw  the  fish  in  the  pond,  and  heard  the  birds  sweetly 
singing." 

Charles  Percy  Gaze  went  a-picnic.  He  writes  :  "  We  arrived 
at  Stanmore  about  12.30,  and  drove  on  to  the  common  to  a 
nice  shady  spot,  where  we  unharnessed  the  horses  and  took 
them  off  to  some  stables.  We  then  laid  the  cloth  and  had  a 
regular  old-fashioned  picnic,  consisting  of  joints  of  meat, 
cucumber,  tomatoes,  blancmange,  and  fruit." 


Dora  Campbell  attended  a  children's  tea,  where  several 
balloons  went  up,  one  in  the  shape  of  a  pig-,  which  was  very 
amusing.  "  When  we  had  finished,"  said  Dora,  "  we  gave 
three  hearty  cheers  for  the  King." 

Alma  Mathieson  has  to  lie  on  her  back  so  long  each  day, 
but  writes  a  very  cheerful  letter.  She  is  very  fond  of  making 
furniture  out  of  chestnuts  and  pins. 

I  will  see  about  Hilda  Hirst's  book.  She  was  quite  right  to 
tell  me. 

Your  list  of  crowns  was  splendid,  Frida  Paget,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  arrived  too  late. 

John  Murray  will  like  this  month's  competition,  I  hope,  as 
he  is  fond  of  puzzles. 

I  want  lots  of  letters,  please.  AUNT  MATTY. 


New  Competition 

LOUEIDJAMNSAS 
EHELIASBOSCAA 

If  the  above  is  correctly  transposed,  it  will  be  found  to 
exactly  contain  the  names  of  five  Old  Testament  characters. 

Two  books  will  be  given  for  the  neatest  and  most  correct 
answers.  If  you  cannot  get  out  the  five,  you  may  be  able  to 
make  one  or  two  out.     -So,  at  any  rate,  send  what  you  can. 

No  letter  must  be  used  twice  over. 

Send  your  answers  before  August  i  to  "Aunt  Matty,'' 
British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row.  London. 


The  Kind  Sister 

"  I  don't  like  seeing  sick  peoples,"  said  Molly  Vincent  very 
crossly,  when  one  day  her  elder  sister  told  her  they  were  going 
to  see  an  invalid. 

"  But,  Molly  darling,"  said  Iva,  who  was  quite  grown  up  and 
could  speak  very  firmly,  "it's  our  Cousin  Dick,  and  we  must 
go.  He  has  come  to  live  near  us,  and  it  would  be  very  unkind 
not  to  go.  Besides,  he  has  been  over  the  sea,  and  perhaps  he 
has  brought  some  parrots  that  can  really  speak  back  with  him. 
Think  of  that,  Molly  !" 

"When  do  you  want  me  to  go?"  said  Molly,  sulkily  twisting 
one  brown  curl  round  her  finger. 

"  On  Saturday,  dear.     Don't  make  any  other  plans." 
***** 

"Will  you  come  to  tea  with  me  to-morrow,  Molly?"  said 
Emrna  Haines  on  -Friday  afternoon  at  school.  She  was  a  fat 
little  girl,  with  big  blue  eyes  and  a  loud  voice.  They  were 
sitting  at  sewing,  which  Molly  detested,  because  she  always 
pricked  herself  with  the  needle  and  forgot  to  make  knots  in 
her  thread. 

Molly  was  delighted.  She  loved  going  out  to  tea.  It  was  her 
favourite  thing.  "  Oh,  it'll  be  delicious  !  "  said  she,  in  a  whisper, 
in  case  the  governess  should  hear.     "  Oh,  it'll  be  lovely  ! " 

.'Ml   the   time   Molly  remembered  that    Iva  wanted  her  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  but   she   tried   to  put   away  the   thought. 
"  I'll  be  delighted  to  coaie,"  she  said  again.     So  it  was  settled. 
*  *  *  *  -  * 

"  Little  girls  know  just  as  well  what's  good  for  them  as  old 
girls,"  Molly  said  to  Iva  that  evening,  as  Iva  combed  her  hair 
before  she  went  to  bed. 

"  Oh  no,  dear,"  answered  Iva,  tying  up  the  brown  curls  with 
a  pink  ribbon. 

"  They  do  ! — they  do  ! — they  do  ! "  cried  Molly,  in  a  temper, 
jerking  her  head  away  from  her  sister.  "  And  I'm  going  to 
Emma  Haines's  house  to-morrow  to  tea,  and  I  hate  Cousin 
Dick,  and   I  shall  not  go  to  see  him.     So  there!" 

Iva  said  nothing.  She  quietly  put  away  the  brush  and 
comb,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

***** 

Next  day,  at  three  o'clock,  Molly  went  away  to  Emma's  to 
tea.  Nobody  had  said  anything  to  her  on  the  subject.  The 
silence  made  her  a  little  uncomfortable,  but  away  she  walked 
and  presently  arrived  at  Emma's  home.  She  had  never  been 
before.  It  was  in  a  rather  squalid  street.  There  were  six 
children,  all  of  whom  surrounded  her  and  demanded  that  she 
should  play  with  them.     But  tliey  all  wanted  different  games. 

It  was  very  hot.  Molly  didn't  enjoy  it  a  bit.  Emma  was 
cross,  and  her  voice  sounded  louder  than  ever.  There  was  no 
cake  for  tea,  and  the  table-cloth  was  not  clean  and  fresh,  as  it 
always  was  at  Molly's  own  liouss. 

She  came  away  as  soon  as  she  could,  bjt  not  before  her  nice 
frock  was  torn.  Slie  could  have  wept  as  she  walked  quickly 
homewards.  The  worst  was  that  she  had  vexed  dear,  darling 
Iva,  who  always  was  so  good  to  her.  And  there  was  Iva  at  the 
garden  gate.  Molly  ran  to  her  and  flung  herself  into  her  sister's 
arms.  "  The  big  girls  know  much  best,"  she  said.  "  I'm  so 
sorry.  I'll  go  and  see  Cousin  Dick,  even  if  he  hasn't  any  parrots. 
Oh  !  I  really  am  soriy,  dear  Iva.  And  my  frock's  torn.  I  am 
sorry,  truly  !  " 

Did  Iva  scold  her?     No.     .She  kissed  her  and  forgave  her. 
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The  Latest 

SUMMER  SKIRTS 
AND    COSTUMES. 

THE  LANSDOWNE 
UflDERSKIRT, 


Iliisfashioii.ibli- 

BLACK  LUSTRE 
ALPACA  SKIRT, 

»paiitifiillyM.»lr,tlirce  frills, 
cordfd  wavt-  pancrti  wiih 
•Satin  Baiul,  lined,  n«west 
■tliApc  m.itle, 

1211 


Iho  most  hoautiful 
ever  nude.  In  ex- 
quisite colours :  Sal- 
mon.  Eiiicr»ld,  Crcy. 
Cerise,  Sky-BUie, 
liliic.  Red.  Reseda. 
IIcUotro|'<»,  White, 
and  Hl.ick.  Madr  in 
Merct-riscd    Mun-cn. 

Light  M  Silk,  but 
more  durable,  12 11. 

CYCLING 
KNICKERS, 

just  like  Silk,  but 
str.inger.  in  Mcrcer- 
tsi  d  Moreen.  Price 
6'11<  unlincd  ;  with 
slips,  7/H.  In  all 
colours,  and  Black 
1  \\  Jiite.  Carriage, 
t-xtra. 

We  make  a 
variety  of 
styles  of  Petti- 
coats.  Dress 
Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, etc., 
and  pay  car- 
riage on  all 
orders  for  over 
lo/*,  under  10/- 
sd.  postage. 

I'iishion  Calalogut,  Post  Free, 


THE  TODD  MFG.  CO. 


^t\ 


11,  Edmund  Place,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  RC. 

V.^ J 


Thp"Crf(»c'nt."  unlike  a 
rlnK  or  ynk«.  Ai^%  not  oMIl 
Hm"  entire  t>o<lyat  once.  The 
Btlmulfttlng  rrartlon    it   enn- 
flned  t<^  one  part  at  a  f  imc,  and 
ttie  spray  ran  be  Iniitantlv  re- 
mniea  or  cut  fff.    Csn  \m  niw<l 
fn  the  bedroom  or  t*tbrooin,  or 
may  \\c  attached  to  any  tap  and 
full  fnrre    from  main  obtained, 
either  hot  or  cold. 
EFFICIENT  —  SAFE  — 
HEALTHFUL. 
A  real  health  civintr  Inxnrv. 
A  mTninR  glinwer   Is  a   tonic 
tn  }toi\\  body  and  brain.    It  exhfl- 
firftteH  Biid  i'nvlcoratea.    With  the 
"  freseent      voii    can    take  jour 
tiower  b  iih  without  trouble, 
NO    SPLASHING. 
SO   WETTING  OF  THE    HAIR. 
Write  t3-dav  for 

IlLUSTRflTEO  BOOKLET  No.  .<». 

I  SENT    FREE,  and  learn  mcr-  ab^iit 
this  health  neeeBsltV' 


I  Century  Thermal  Bath  Ltd 

(l>cFt.  5:).  1,  Century  Home. 

Z03,  REGENT  ST/tEET, 

LONDON,   W. 


Macfarlane,  Lang  &  Co. 

"  Granola  "  "oVr."  Digestive  Biscuits. 


One  iccri  { 'ascribe  i 
'Mem— 

'PERFECT.' 

1^7  CJC  and  sec ; 

Money  Back 

if  not 
Satisfactory. 


BRITISH 
STYLO 
PENS 


5  ,7-  8  .&126 
Post  Free.  Write 
lor  Illustrated  Cata- 
:o.'ue-  Of  ail  Sta- 
tioners, or  :  end  P.O. 

to  the  rnakera, 
BURCE,  WARREN 

8l  hiDGLEY, 
^    4  0-'   a     Saffron 
llil..  LONDON,  E.C. 


Cromer 

HOLLOW 

Biscuits 


NUTRITIOUS,     CRISP,     DIGESTIBLE. 

If  elf  knoicn  to  ail  Cromer 

Vi  si  form 

Packed  in  i '-  card  boxes,  and  tins  2/9.  carriage 
paid  to  any  pari  of  the  T.K.,  on  receipt  of  P.O. 
SOI.E  Manuiacturkr— 

W.    JE8SOP,    CROMER. 


FEE     60    GUINEAS. 


SCHOOL    SHIP    ''CONWAY, 


LIVERPOOL. 

For  Training  Young  Gentlemen  to  become 

OFFICERS  In  Merchant  Steamers. 
For  Prospectus  apply  to  — 

The  Capt.,  A.  T.  MILLER,  R.N. 


MASON'S  EXTRACT  OF  HERBS. 

THE  BEST  BEVERAGE  TO  TAKE  WITH  YOUR  MEALS,  AND  AT  ALL  TIMES. 
THE  MOST  SUITABLE  FOR  CHILDREN  DURING  WARM  WEATHER. 

A  Physician  states  :  "It  a.ssuage.s  thirst,  it  is  refreshing,  and  grateful  to  weak  stomach"." 

A  6d.  Bottle  of  Extract  makes  8  gallons.    Bottle,  post  free,  9  stamps. 
Manufacturers  :  NEWBALL  &  MASON,  NOTTINGHAM. 


CHRISTIAN 
WORK 
ON  THE 
BATTLEFIELD. 

striking  Incidents  of  the 

Labours   of    the   United 

States  Commission. 

Crown  Sve,  (lo:h,  3  . 


London : 

HODDER  ft  STOUGHTON, 

17,  Paternotter  Row,  E.C. 
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A    SAFE     REMEDY 

FOR    ALL 

SKIN  AND  BLOOD  DISEASES. 

If  you  suffer  from  any  disease  due  lo  an  impure  slalc  of 
the  Blood,  FROM  WHATKVER  CAUSE  ARISING,  you 
should  test  the  value  of  Clarke's  Blood  Mixture,  (he  world- 
famed  Blood  Purifier  and  Restorer.  This  medicine  has 
30  years'  reputation,  thousands  of  wonderful  cures  having 
been  effected  by  it. 

CLARKE'S  BLOOD  MIXTURE 

IS    THE    FINEST    BLOOD    PURIFIER 
EVER    DISCOVERED. 

It  is  warranted  to  cleanse  the  blood  from  all  impurities, 
from  whatever  cause  arising.  For  SCROFULA,  SCURVY, 
ECZEMA.  ULCERS,  BAD  LEGS,  SKIN  and  BLOOD 
DISEASES,  BLOTCHES,  SPOTS,  BLACKHEADS, 
PIMPLES,  and  SORES  of  all  kinds,  it  is  a  Safe  and  Per- 
manent Remedy. 

It  is  the  only  real  specific  for  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains, 
for  it  removes  the  cause  from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 

IRRITATING  SKIN    ERUPTION. 

"WORKED  LIKE  MAGIC." 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Brown,  22,  Cheltenham  Place,  Brig:hlon,  writes  :  "  I  feel 
it  my  duty,  for  the  sake  of  sufFering  humanity,  to  make  known  to  you 
the  great  benefit  I  received  through  taking  'Clarke's  Blood  Mixture.' 
Some  time  ago  I  became  weak  and  ill,  and  following  this  I  had  a  most 
torturing,  irritating  skin  eruption.  Having  spent  pounds  on  doctors' 
medicines  and  attendance,  and  finding  no  improvement,  I  was  recom- 
mended bva  friend  to  try  '  Clarke's  Hlood  Mixture,' which  worked  like 
magic.  After  taking  a  few  doses  I  began  to  improve,  and  after  the  third 
bottle  1  was  completely  cured  and  quite  myself  again.  "The  present 
damp  weather  having  set  in,  I  am  suffering  from  Rheum.itism,  for 
which  I  have  again  resorted  to  your  well-known  Mixture,  and  it  is 
doing  me  a  deal  of  good.     Please  make  what  use  you  like  ot  this." 

I^ft^g^ As  this  mixture  is  plea.sant  to  the  taste,  and 

warranted  free  from  anything  injurious  to  the 

most  delicate  constitution  of  either  sex,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 

the  Proprietors  solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Of  Chemists  and  Stores  everywhere,  but  bewaie  of  worth- 
less substitutes. 


OUR  SPECIALTY   FOR  AUGUST. 

During   August    only    we    shall   offer 
FOR  HALF  A  GUINEA 

THE  CHEPSTOW  ARM  CHAIR 


Polished  Oreen,  -with  Art 
Rush   Seat 


W/6 


ARTISTIC,    COMFORTABLE,    EMOLESS    WEAR. 

Carriage  Paid  to  .iny  Railway  Station 
in  the  Kingdom   for  Half  a  Guinea. 

Photo   Post  Free. 


l«r.  S.  BRO^WM^   &.  SOM^S, 

Hrtistic  jfunifsbers, 
65,    George   Street,    EDINBURGH. 


SENT  FREE   TO    YOU. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  Illustrated  Bookand  Buyers' 

Culdeof  Lace  Goods  issued,  at  exceptionally  low  prices.     DIrcCt 

from  the  Looms  :  L.\ces.  Lace  Cuhtains  (all  makesi.  Lace 
Collars,  Cai'f.s,  and  .'^cahves,  Maoiias  Muslins,  Rollek  Blinds, 
Ladies',    and    Gents'    Hosiery,    &c..   Table    and    Hol'seholo    Linen. 

WRITE    TO-DAY.     Customers  throughout  the  Empire  testify  to 
the  Mar\-ellous  Value  and  Durability. 

POPULAR    PARCEL    of  Lare  Curtains,  4   pairs,  &c.  (see   List), 
sent  carriage  paid,  21/-.     Mention  British  Monthly. 
S.   PEACH  &  SONS.  Lister  Oate,  Notting-ham.        [E.'itb.  iS:;? 


iRELIEVER 


There  is  nothing  that    gives  more  satisfactory 
results  tlian 

H  I  NKSIVIAN'S  ASTHMA  RELIEVER. 
It  Is  Simple,  Safe,  and  Sure, 

Giving  immediate  RF.LIIiF  and  brinBingr  WF.I.COME 
Ki;sr  and  COMFORT.  It  may  also  be  used  with 
advantage  in  BRONCHITIS  and  WHOOPING  COUGH 
or  srenerally  where  difficulty  of  breathing  is  experienced. 
1/-  per  Tin  from  any  Chemist,  or  post  free  for  1/-  from 

J.  HINKSHAN,  Chemist,  CARLUKE,  M.B. 
A  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  on  receipt  of  address. 


In  years  gone  by  Hydropathics  were  looked  upon  as 
institutions  used  only  by  invalids  and  convalescents,  and  those 
who  desired  a  bright,  cheerful  holiday  never  visited  them. 
Nowadays,  however,  many  of  them  are  delightful  pleasure- 
hotels,  where  the  curative  resources  and  appliances,  which  have 
hitherto  been  obtainab'e  only  at  the  regulation  health-resort, 
are  combined  with  the  pleasures  and  amusements  which  appeal 
to  the  holiday-maker.  One  could  not  wish,  for  instance,  for  a 
more  ideal  holiday  than  a  visit  to  "  Peebles  Hydro,"  where, 
amid  the  bracing  and  beautiful  scenery  for  which  this  spot  is 
famous,  it  is  possible  to  spend  the  brightest  and  most  cheerful 
of  htlidays,  or  to  enjoy  the  "  cure  "  regimen  of  a  German  Bad 
with  all  the  luxurious  adjuncts  of  a  first-class  hotel.  One  may 
notice  invalids  walking  or  reclining  in  the  conservatory  by  day, 
while  between  the  intervals  of  the  dance  by  night  the  self-sairie 
cosy  nooks  and  corners  are  occupied  by  couples  who,  whether 
they  visit  the  Hydro  for  health's  sake  or  not,  are  to  all 
appearance  anything  but  invalids  or  convalescents.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  feel  dull  at  Peebles  Hydro.  When  fine  there 
are  plenty  of  games  to  be  indulged  in,  and  always  players  to 
take  part  ;  and  those  who  care  to  do  so— and  who  does  not  ? — 
can  ramble  through  some  of  the  most  fascinating  scenery  in 
Scotland,  far,  far  from  everything  except  the  purest  and  choicest 
gifts  of  Nature,  hardly  realising  that  it  is  possible  for  such 
supeib  and  up-to-date  accommodation  as  the  Hydro  offers  to 
be  so  near  at  hand.  Should  the  weather  occasionally  be  of  a 
contrary  turn  of  mind,  there  are  the  recreation-rooms — reading- 
rooms,  billiard-room,  and  concert  hall— where  a  wealth  of 
amusement  is  provided.  Visitors  to  Peebles  Hydro  soon  learn 
to  laugh  at  rain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  success  of 
this  establishment  is  due  to  the  excellent  management  of  the 
popular  proprietor,  Mr.  Albert  Thiem,  a  gentleman  who  years 
ago  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree — a  fact  which  he  must 
consider  a  compliment—  so  has  had  a  thorough  experience  in 
every  detail  of  the  work,  and  knows  how  to  provide  for  the 
comforts  and  wants  of  his  visitors.  Perhaps  not  the  least 
important  feature  of  this  establishment  is  the  reasonable  tariff. 
The  cost  for  one  person  is  from  £2  y.  per  week,  or  two 
persons  from  £2  l6.f.  each.  Those  who  have  not  yet  decided 
where  to  go  for  a  holiday  this  year  should  write  to  PEEBLES 
Hydro  for  a  catalogue  and  terms,  a  perusal  of  which  will 
doubtless  aid  their  decision. 

For  Tired  and  Tender  Feet. — These  are  few  who  do 
not,  during  the  summer  months,  undergo  considerable  dis- 
comfort, and  often  pain,  through  tender  and  blistered  feet,  the 
effect  of  perspiration  ;  and  Mr.  M.  F.  Thompso.N,  the  well- 
known  chemist,  of  17,  Gordon  Street,  Glasgow,  cannot  fail,  by 
the  introduction  of  his  Antiseptic  Foot  Powder,  to  place  all 
those  who  dread  to  walk  during  the  warm  weather,  on  account 
of  this  inconvenience,  under  a  great  obligation  to  him.  Mr. 
Thompson  supplies  a  good-sized  tin  of  this  powder  for  one 
shilling  ;  and  if  applied  at  any  time  by  powdering  the  feet  or 
stockings,  it  will  prevent  blistering  and  soreness  of  the  feet 
and  keep  them  cool.  It  will,  too,  keep  the  hands  cool  and  dry, 
if  sprinkled  inside  the  gloves  or  on  the  hands.  The  powder  is 
entirely  free  from  objectionable  odour,  and  is  supplied  in  tins 
with  perforated  screw  tops.  One  cannot  speak  of  Mr.  M.  F. 
Thompson's  preparations  without  being  reminded  of  his  ex- 
cellent French  Corn  Plaster.  Corns  on  the  feet,  to  say  the 
least  of  theiTi,  are  very  painful,  and  probably  nothing  tends  to 
make  one  more  irritable  and  depressed  ;  and  although  by 
extracting  a  corn  relief  can  be  obtained,  it  reappears  in  a 
surprisingly  short  space  of  tinie,  and  will  give  more  trouble 
th.tn  ever.  Thonipson's  Corn  Plaster  not  only  causes  immediate 
relief,  but  after  a  few  applications  the  corn  disappears  entirely. 
It  is,  too,  so  thin  that  it  causes  no  inconvenience,  and  leaves  no 
unpleasant  traces  or  soreness  behind.  .'\  large  sheet  of  the 
plaster  can  be  obtained,  post  free,  for  fourteen  stamps.  A 
speciality  of  Mr.  Thoinpson's  which  has  beconie  very  popular 
ii  his  Lakolo  Chocolate.  The  sustaining  and  nourishing 
properties  of  chocolate  are  well  known,  and  as  a  food  for 
cyclists,  pedestrians,  and  athletes  it  is  very  much  used.  These 
l.akola  Chocolates  are  most  suitable  for  such  purposes.  The 
chocoIa,te  itself  is  very  sustaining  and  refreshing,  and  the 
tablets  are  of  a  convenient  size,  and  each  wrapped  in  paper,  so 
that  a  few  can  be  pl.aced  in  the  pocket  without  inconvenience, 
and  long  journeys  can  be  undertaken  without  any  other  food. 
Thompson's  perfumes  have  long  been  before  the  public,  and 
liave  beconie  so  very  popular  that  reference  to  them  seeins 
superfluous.  "  The  Flowers  of  Scotland  Bouquet,"  however, 
Mr.  Thonipson's  new  perfume,  is  deserving  of  special  attention. 
1 1  is  a  delightful  perfume,  delicate  and  refreshing,  and  possessing 
those  fascinating  properties  which  one  fails  to  be  able  to  express. 
"The  Flowers  of  Scotland  Bouquet"  can  be  had  in  bottles, 
neatly  packed  in  boxes,  at  3^-.  6(/.  per  bottle.  Visitors  to 
Glasgow  should  make  a  point  of  visiting  Mr.  M.  F.  Thompsoa 
at  1 7,  Gordon  Street,  where  this  perfume  can  be  tested. 
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A  "Peau  de  Soie"  Jacket  at  39^.  gt^. 


Things  Worth  Noting 

The  Tcdd  Manufacturing  Company,  of  11,  Edmund 
riacc,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  EX.,  have  recently  supple- 
mented their  excellent  list  by  a  selection  of  special  lines  in  the 
way  of  holland,  linen,  and  muslin  washing  skirts  and  costumes, 
and  other  summer  garments.  Holland  costumes  are  offered  at 
half  a  guinea,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  better  them  for  seaside 
wear  and  general  knockabout  use.  In  linen  skirts  this  firm  are 
showing  a  capital  selection.  One  at  I2.f.  ixd.,  in  a  variety  of 
shades,  trimmed  with  white  linen  band  and  corded,  is  specially 
attractive.  Their  newest  underskirt,  the  "  Lansdowne,"  is  one 
of  the  smartest  lines  they  have  offered,  and  is  a  bargain  at 

\2s.  lid.,  being  made  in  mer- 
cerised moreen,  a  material  which 
is  as  light  as  silk,  though  much 
more  durable.  It  can  be  had  in 
a  host  of  dainty  colours,  including 
salmon,  cerise,  sky-blue,  blue-red, 
reseda helio,  emerald,  grey,  white, 
and  black.  In  the  same  material 
cycling  knickers  can  be  had  at 
6s.  inf.,  or  with  slips,  ys.  iiti. 
This  material  does  not  cling  to 
the  dress,  and  the  garments  being 
made  to  allow  every  freedom  of 
movement,  ensure  comfort  to  the 
wearer.  An  alpaca  skirt  (No. 
1,016),  at  i2s.  lid.,  makes  a  very 
smart  summer  skirt.  It  is  well  cut 
and  finished,  has  three  frills,  each 
corded  in  wave  pattern,  and  is 
trimmed  with  satin  band.  On 
page  9  of  this  firm's  catalogue 
will  be  found  particulars  of  a 
tailor-made  rainproof  coat  in 
tweed  herringbone,  42  inches 
long,  at  15.?.  lid.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  special  bargain, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  offered  at  such 
a  reasonable  price.  It  is  smartly  cut,  very  well  finished,  and 
the  material  is  a  thoroughly  good  one.  It  is  a  useful  coat, 
suitable  for  wear  at  any  time  and  at  all  seasons.  It  can  be  had 
in  reseda,  fawn,  and  light  or  dark  grey.  Those  who  require 
something  lighter  than  tweed  can  have  a  similar  coat  in 
Cravenctte  in  various  lengths  from  15J.  iid.  upwards,  in  fawn, 
|;rey,  navy,  and  black.  This  firm's  catalogue  should  be  in  the 
liands  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  dress  smartly  and  at  the  same 
time  economically.  It  contains  a  host  of  bargains,  and  lady 
readers  of  the  British  Monthly  should  write  to  the  Todd 
Manufacturing  Company  for  a  copy.  A  stylish  dress  skirt  at 
14J.  lid.  is  a  capital  line,  and  a"  Peaude  Soie  "jacket  at  y)s.  gd. 
is  a  matron's  most  stylish  silk  jacket.  The  Todd  Manufacturing 
Company  pay  carriage  on  all  orders  over  los.  in  value. 

WsEFUL  Presents. — It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to 
decide  what  is  the  most  suitable  article  to  give  as  a  present. 
Doubtless  the  gift  which  is  likely  to  be  most  acceptable  is  that 
which  will  be  found  suitable  for  everyday  use.  The  Manufac- 
turers' Alliance,  of  12,  Lawrence  Lane,  Cheapside,  London, 
E.C.,  publish  an  illustrated  catalogue  containing  particulars  of 
a  collection  of  household  requisites,  which  have  been,  it  would 
appear,  specially  selected  as  suggestions  for  those  who  are 
looking  for  something  suitable  for  presentation  purposes.  They 
offer  a  household  set  of  plate  and  cutlery,  contaming  forty-eight 
pieces,  for  ^bs.  gd.  The  quality  of  the  articles  is  really  very 
good,  and  they  together  form  a  strong,  reliable  set  fit  for 
use  in  any  home.  A  cheaper  set  at  half  a  guinea  is  a  service- 
able set  for  everyday  use.  It  consists  of  forty  pieces,  the  spoons 
and  forks  all  being  nickel- plated,  and  the  knives  have  warranted 
•Sheffield  blades  and  white  bone  handles.  The  "  Universal  " 
Scissors  is  another  item  from  the  catalogue,  and  is  a  wonderful 
production.  It  adapts  itself  into  eighteen  distinct  articles,  each 
of  which  would  be  of  everyday  use  to  either  a  man  or  woman. 
They  cost  y.  id.  each,  and  are  provided  with  leather  case.  .At 
the  reasonable  figure  of  Ss.  yi.  an  alarum  watch  is  offered,  which 
can  be  set  to  ring  at  any  moment.  Strong  knockabout  boys' 
and  girls'  keyless  watches  can  be  had — the  former  at  4^.  gil., 
and  the  latter  at  bs.  bd.  These  are  very  reliable  watches,  and 
if  they  should,  for  any  reason,  not  prove  satisfactory,  they  can 
be  exchanged.  It  will  be  impossible  to  give  any  further  selec- 
ion  from  this  firm's  catalogue,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  it  will  be  well  worth  any  one's  while  to  write  to  12, 
Lawrence  Lane,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  for  a  copy  to  keep  by 
them  for  reference  to  at  any  time. 


A  German  Bath  in  Scotland. 

PEEBLES  HYDROPATHIC  &  HOTFL. 

I  liroiish  ilir  >.  I  A  IK. 

1:  i,i-.<  r  K  ic  rrv.  Nnwen 

ll.hCTRIC  LIGHT. 
SUN.  ,1IKl  AIR  IIATHB. 
lUe  TREATHENT  uj 
R  H  I-,  l"  MA  1  ISM, 
C.  OUT.  .S<:|  AT  I  (A, 
NHUKALCIA.  .NlikV. 
OUS  Dl-.BII.ITV. 
SLEF.PLESSN  ESS. 
LIVER,  STOMACH, 
311.1  KIDNEY  CD.M. 
l-LAINTS,  OIIK- 
SITYAL,  Is  grutly 
BhOrt«nftd.         hiraJni 

lyiti.  K«aid«nt  8p«cUllat 

CKAKMI.Nt:  .SCIENKRY. 
I'L'ttl'.  llKACINIi  AtK. 
EXCKM.ENT     CllSINK.        KVhRY      lloMl-.     <     .\\\  ■  >k 

(".Kou.NU,  Golf,  Ti-;n.nis,  Bowling,  kic.    e\i-ky  l 

"A     PALACE     OF     HEALTH     AND     PLEASURE." 


;   AMUSKMKM. 


A.    M.    THLIM.  Ow.Nhi 


Manaci'K,  also  of 


THE     WINDSOR     HOTEL, 

I'.itfonised   by  Koyalty.   Li  Hunt:  Chanif.  The  Sliah^rnda.  and  the  Elite  from   everywhere. 
Kxccllent  Cuisine.     PiiKsciiifer  tlevaior.     Moderaic  Charge*. 


$ 


•  It 


N 

Have  corn.^ 


BUNIONS  or  ENLARGED  TOE  JOINTS  when  a  packet  of 

Thowipson's    Celebrated    Corn     Plaster 

will  cure  you.     It  is  thin  as  silk,  and  removes  the  pain  at  once. 
Post  free,  14  stamps,  from  the  Proprietor.     Biware  of  Imitations. 

X/^MC       IID     ^°"'*     SYSTEM 

I    \M  1^  r_      II  W^     and  ward  off  disease 

■     ^^  ■  "  ■■      ^^  ■  by    taking    THOMPSON'S 

"  NERYETONINE." 

It  is  a  POSITI  V£  CUR  E  for  all  NERVOUS  DISEASES  and  NEURALGIC 

and  RHEUMATIC  PAINS.     Bottles,  1/»,  2/»,  4/S,  post  free  from 
M.   F.  THOMPSON,  Homoeopathic  and  Pharmaceutical  Cliemlat, 

17,    CORDON    STREET,     GLASGOW. 
Ask   for  Thompson's    "Guide  tO   Health,"   free    gratis  on   application. 


POLD  EVERYVVHEKE, 

at  U.  )»''.,  2«.  "■"    4.1.  6,/.,  and  11^. 

/\\aA% 

^^Vfe  #^  ^s/^x 

(mi) 

riQQCs 

^^        LUNG 

1  ^  v^  vJ  \J  o 

TONIC,        t/ 

'                         THE  WORUJS  CtRE 

rOR  COUGHS.  COLDS, 

PRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA.  &c.  &c. 

A   GRAND 

INVENTION 

for  takini;  TCAKISH 
(Hot  Air  or  \  ^i  ..an 
BATHB  at  home  for  Ifd. 
r.u.li.  "(*ens  ihe  mtl- 
lii'Us  f-i  |>ore^  a.\\i\  ilr.iw« 
|K»isoiis    which 

^•ASf, Thou- 

I  'V  THE  CEN- 

tHERKAL 

H       CABXIIET 

It    Hr-iutifirs 

vi'ii.       rrrvrntt 

t  iirr^     r.4.U, 

i  L.i-i^.  Ktit-iiiii,iiiMii.[ii- 
rln.  11^,1.  j:nl  iU  Blood.  Skin.  KWney.  and  NVrve  TrouMev 
Onaruit**!!.  3)  days'  trial.  t%  Book  Prt«  to  Boyvn. 
I'rice  ■'!' i  ahinet  complWe.S -lo  TO '.  Wrttolfr-^ay.  meo- 
tioiiini:  Till'  Hki  1  isii  MoNTHl  ^^  f->r(;.it.ilofftw  No.  •;  Aikd 
Viiiu.ir.l.-  H.H>ki  I-ree.  CENTDRT  THniUL  "HSB, 
CABINET.  LTD  ,  I Vpt.  i?7,  -  \.  Kffc:i-iit  street.  London.  W 


^^^' 


ATKINSON'S   PATENT  TRUSS  for  the    RADICAL  CURE  of  RUPTURE 
A  GUARANTEED    REMEDY. 

Simple.  Rapid,  and  Effective.     Mr,lit.il  KoiH.rts  ,»n.l  Tr,:im.  iimU  on  rrte-pt  'f  -■lit.;.,. I .,  l^trrii. 

B.  F.  ATKINSON  &  Co.,  7,  Hill  St.,  Conduit  St,  London,  W. 

Tl»«  O.V£,l'TrHa»  Wont  and  RtcommtndKl by  HlWt  A^XnUKW  d-AMK 

Lale  Pfe*,dcol  of  the  Royai  CoUeg*  of  Surgeon,, 
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Rarrogate  College, 

YORKSHIRE. 


Q.    M.   SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

daeeke : 
J.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

^cicMce : 

W.   MURDOCK,    M.A.    (Oxon.), 

B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

And  other  Graduates  and  Specialists. 

Air  dry   and   bracing ;    fine   situation  ;    large 

playing  field  ;  new  science  room  ;  preparation 

for  Universities. 


Barrogate  Caaies* 
College, 

(West  End  Park,  Harrogate). 

©trecfor : 
Q.  M.  SAVERY  M.A.  (Oxon). 

J^taimielxtee : 
Miss  M.  E.  JONES,  B.A.  (R.U.I.) 


Large  Resident  Staff. 

University  Inspection. 

Fine  Concert  Hall. 

Large  Hockey  Field,  Cricket,  Tennis. 

Swimming,  Riding,  Cycling. 

Domestic  comforts. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 

(Fornifrly  htdcpfftdcni  C<ill*'^f). 
Headmaster— Q.D.WuiTTAKTAi,  l\l-.\  ,  '  '  Z^'  ,  IVSc. 


IS  A  HIGH-CLASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  f 
Representatives  of  the  Congiegalional  and  Baptis 
Unions,  the  Synod  of"  the  Presbyterian  Church  o 
England,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Calvin 
istic  Methodist  Church  of  Wales,  constitute  a  large 

portion  ot  the  Governing  Body. 

Inclusive  Boarders'  Fees  from  3^  Gns.  a  Year. 

Prospectus  on  application. 


e^Wen^aff  tofeege,  ^faffa. 


FREE    CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

Vull    Moilern    Intprovenienta. 

Headmaster, 

J.    H.   Haydon,  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  Kings  College,   Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


Hsbuillc  College^  l>arrodate. 


Terms : 
January,  May, 
and  September. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

M.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


or  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"  Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 

THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    01VN    GROUNDS    OF    30    ACRES. 

It  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  Cliemical  Laboratory. 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


Colwyn  Say. 


TROWBRIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master :  W.  P.  FULLER,  M.A.  (London). 

Late  Scholar  and  Assistant  Lecturer  in   French^ 
University  College  of  Wales. 

A  Free  Church  Public  School.  Successes  in  London 
Matriculation  and  other  public  examinations. 
Science  and  Art  Classes  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  Special  attention  to  Science 
and  Modern  Languages.  Classes  in  Commercial 
Subjects.      Illustrated   Prospectus  on    application. 


WILTON  HOUSE .  .  . 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Thorough  Education  by  Certificated  Teachers, 
with  the  care  and  comfort  of  home. 

MRS.  &  MISS  MORRIS 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND 

COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

Alargestaff  of  Certificated  Mistresses*:  I'rolessors. 

The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  Matriculation. 

Cambridge  Higher  &  Local,  R.A.M.,  R.C.M.,  fi 
o\herKy.^m\n2iUons.  Special  at  tentiongiven  to /itnton. 

Students  have  the  advantaf-e  ofa  happy,  refined 

home-life,  combined  with  the  systematic  teaching ol 

a  Public  bchool.    Tees  Rea«onabl«. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  tite  Misses  KETTLEWELL. 
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Sunny  Eastbourne . . 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE  SEA. 

COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms.   T 

MRS.    SIMMONS, 

gt,    Koyal    Favntlr, 

Eastbourne, 
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REY.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL. 


THE 

RESTORED  INNOCENCE 

BY 

Rev.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL,  M.A., 

of  Brighlon, 
CLOTH,    Is.  8d. 

"  We  strongly  commend  this  Ijesh  and  spiritu.il  book." — 
Methodist  Times. 

"  Well  written  and  clearly  thought  out." — Aberdeen  Free 
Press. 

"  Full  of  suggestion,  helpful  lessons  for  seeking  souls,  and  for 
Christians  in  conflict." — English  Churehman. 

"  Mr.  Campbell  has  thought  out  his  subject  for  himself,  and 
has  produced  an  able,  instructive  \moV."— Glasgow  Daily 
Mail. 

"  We  know  of  no  more  telling  little  work  on  the  nature  and 
blessedness  of  true  repentance  as  the  way  back  to  the  primal 
purity  of  man." — Baptist. 

"  A  very  helpful  work,  and  young  men  will  find  it  especially 
useful  and  inspiring." — Young  Man. 


London : 
IIODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Pater.noster  Row,  E.C. 


WORKS  BY  REY.  GEORGE  JACKSON. 


KoURTii  Tiioi'sAND.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6rl. 

A  YOUNG  MAN'S  RELIGION. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  JACKSON,  B.A. 

"  These  sermons  all  bear  the  stamp  of  earnest  thought  and 
wide  reading,  not  only  of  books,  but  of  men  and  the  tendencies 
of  the  times.  They  are  not  less  brilliant  or  attractive  than  the 
sermons  of  earlier  volumes.  But  we  sec  in  them  a  ripening  of 
power.  They  are  marked  by  a  significant  appreciation  of  the 
worth,  in  relation  to  practical  life,  of  the  old  theology." — 
Methodist  ttecorJer. 

"  It  is  a  strong  and  yet  a  very  winn'ng  book — full  of  bracing 
counsel,  candid  and  outspoken,  and  thoroughly  manly."— J'ow/j^ 
Man. 

Fifth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  3s  6d. 

The  TABLE-TALK  of  JESUS, 

And  Other  Addresses. 

"These  sermons  palpitate  with  .ictuality,  and  are  up-to-date 
in  the  best  sens:  of  the  word.  Mr.  Jackson  is  alive  to  the 
problems  which  attract  and  agitate  the  minds  of  his  hearers  during 
the  days  which  intervene  between  Sundays.  He  lives  in  the 
present,  an<l  deals  with  the  real  difticullies  and  the  reiil  needs  of 
those  to  whom  he  preaches."— J/^rtorfiJ/  Times. 

Seventh  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  &!. 

FIRST  THINGS  FIRST. 

Addresses  to  Young  Men. 

•■  May  Iw  cordially  commended  to  all  young  men  for  the  high 
yet  true  ideal  of  life  inculcated,  and  the  clear  and  manly  and 
arrestive  manner  in  which  it  is  unfolded  and  enforced.' — Scotsman. 
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The  PRINCE  OF  \VALES  says: 

"WAKE  UP,  ENGLAND." 

DON'T  PURCHASE  FOREIGN  POLISHES. 

"MATCHLESS" 

By                          ■■  f  V  M  I     Polish,  Tins  and  Boxes 

PURCHASING  WttKi   1   HL  ^'^  ^"  .'"^''f.  ^*  ""'■ 
this      POLISH  ■■■"■*«"  own  worRs  ,n  Liverpool. 

you  ate  Supporting          ^%^%|     B^%  M  M 

BRITISH   TRADE.      I'ULIwili 

Should  you  have  any  difliculty  in  obtaining  supplies,  two  EAd.  Tins  will  be  sent 
Post  Free  (with  address  of  nearest  Dealer)  on  receipt  of  1/-. 

Manuf'rs:  THE  "MATCHLESS  "  METAL  POLISH  CO.,  Ltd.,  LIVERPOOL 

Nr  — ^Vu                   ^^^5»y^        UNSWEETENED. 
^^!S»2^.             r ")  \a»)?5'^gi  \    Pure  Cream. 

R,icH  Cream        ■•'    ^ ^'■'''ib*^      J^ Mk       *' 
5,SCU.TS.                  "■  '-5^*.  *^ j0^              PALATABLE 

Svty    tlie 


A711 

£au  de 
(plog-ne 


The 


INSIST   UPON 

'4711" 


Brand 


Refuse  all  Substitutes. 


MANUFACTURED    IN    COLOGNE 
SINCE  1792. 


Sold  everywhere  in  Bottles  at 
1/-,  2/.,  3/6,  4/6,  6/6,  etc. 


MULHENS'  4711  Depot,  62,  New  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 

(if   ordered    direct  3(/.    EXTRA    FOR    Prsr^^GE.) 


if 


THE  WEAR. 

_     *FOR  MORNING,  NOON  &  NIGHT^^^^^^g"^ 
Charming'e-dainty  all-wool  unshrinkable  flannel. 
\  Sold  by  all  leading  Drapers  in  exclusive  artistic 
designs,  printed  G woven.  Unrivalled  for 
Blouses,  Tea  Gownsi  &  Children's  dresses.   ,,_ 
Unequalled  for  Shirts.  Pyjamas  &  underwcanvl 

'    J^one  genuine  uvkss  stormed  "ORLWOOM'm  every  i/ardf 


Manufacturers.THE  LEIGH  MILLS  61'? Coventry&Bradford 


Furniture 
Cream 

•ROBOTS  A  BRILLUXr 
k  lASTINC   POLISH 

HAKES  POLISHING  A  PLEASURE. 


STEPHENSON   BROS.  LTP.   BRADFORD. 
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NOTICES 

////  (omninniiatioHS  inteiiJed  for  the  Editor  must  he  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  The  Hritish  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  A'ow, 
Ijrndon,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  he  glad  to  receive  inJeresting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  mill  he  made  to  retui  n  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thk 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  Sei'temiikr  20,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  Septkmbkr  2  at  tntest. 


liis  subjects  in  a  new  and  more  tender  bond.     May  it  also 
liring  us  nearer  to  dod,  in  VVhosf  hand  is  the  breath  of 

all  men  ! 


I 


Illustrated  Notes 


The  next  number  of  '1"he  British   Monthly  will  be 

published  on  SEPTKMr.iou  20,   and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 

Wivsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.     The  Publishers 

•  ill  be  f^rently  oblig;ed  if  readers   who  have   any  dijfiatlty 

in  securing  copies  of  Thy.  British  Monthly  will  be  good 

enough  to  communicate  7vith  them. 


HIS  Majesty  the  King  and  his  Consort  Queen 
Alex.indra  were  crowned  on  August  9  at 
\V  e  s  t  m  i  n  s  t  e  r 
Al)bey,  amid  the 
acclamations  of 
the  whole  nation. 
( ;  o  d  save  the 
King  !  His  Majes- 
ty's restoration  to 
health  has  been 
more  rapid  and 
more  complete 
than  the  most  san- 
guine among  us 
expected.  The 
skill  and  devotion 
of  his  surgeons 
and  nurses  have 
earned  the  de- 
vout gr.ititude  of 
alf  his  subjects. 
It  is  our  earnest 
prayer  that  he 
may  be  spared 
long  to  reign  over 
us  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  and 
ih.Tt  what  at  first 
seemed  a  great 
national  calamity 
will  redound  in 
the  end  to  the 
good  of  the  King 
and  his  people 
and  to  the  glory 
of  God.  The 
long  sore  trial  has 
knit  the  hearts  of 
the  monarch  and 


rlifft0  hy  London  Stereoscopic  Co. 

THE  .MOST  NOBLE  THE   MARyUIS  t)K  SAI.l.Sl'.l  KV.    KG.. 
Who,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  devoted  public  lervice,  lia»  passed  into  relirenMnl 


Canon  Barkkk,  who  will  speak  on  Temperance  at 
the  autumn  meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union  in 
Cilasgow,  is  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  and  most 
successful  clergymen  in  the  West  of  London.  Mrs.  Barker 
is  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ross,  the  famous  Arctic 
explorer.  She  is  as  closely  occupied  as  her  husband  in 
all  the  afTairs  of  the  large  parish  of  St.  Marylel)one,  the 
rectorship  of  which  he  has  held  since  1882.  When  he 
came  to  the  district  the  congregations  had  sadly  fallen 
off,  but  the  attendance  at  lx>th  services  has  for  years 
past  been  over  1,500.  Much  money  has  been  spent  on 
the  buildings.  The  church  itself  was  restored  some 
years  ago  at  a  cost  of  ;i^2S,ooo,  the  schools  cost 
j^i  1,000,  and  the  organ  was  erected  at  an  expense  of 
three  thousand  guineas.  It  was  in  Canon  Barker's  church 
that    the   wedding   of    Robert    Browning    and    Elizabeth 

Barrett  took 
place  on  Septem- 
ber  13,  1846. 
Their  signatures 
are  to  be  seen  in 
the  parish  register. 
Canon  Barker  has 
travelled  all  over 
Scotland  and  Ire- 
land on  Temper- 
ance lecturing 
tours;  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  a 
town  of  import 
ance  where  he  has 
not  been  heard. 
On  Liberal  plat- 
forms he  has  for 
years  been  a  popu- 
lar speaker,  and 
his  Lilieralism  is 
of  the  most 
aggressive  type. 
.At  the  Queen's 
Kali  meeting 
last  June  he 
made  a  powerful 
speech  against 
the  Education 
Bill,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  will  pro- 
V  o  k  e  an  e  m  - 
bittered  contro- 
versy, injurious  to 
the  best  interests 
of  the  Church  of 
England, 
u 
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MR.    ROWLAND   BARRAN,    M.P. 

Mr.  Rowland  H.  Barran,  the  new  M.P.  for  North 
Leeds,  is  a  Baptist,-  worshipping  at  East  Parade  Chapel, 
Leeds,  and  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  Baptist 
laymen  in  the  Midlands,  Sir  John  Barran,  Bart.,  one  of 
the  Treasurers  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  It  was 
fitting  that  the  redoubtable  Baptist  leader.  Dr.  Clifford, 
should  be  among  those  who  rendered  Mr.  B.irran  yeoman 
service  during  his  electoral  campaign.  When  the  victorious 
candidate  met  his  supporters  after  the  declaration  of  the 
result,  cheers  were  called  for  Sir  John  Barran,  and  very 
heartily  given.      It  is  perhaps  worth   noting  that  the  two 


most  recent  recruits  to  the  Liberal  ranks  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  both  Nonconformists — Mr.  Toulmin 
and  Mr.  Barran.  Mr.  Toulmin  is  forty-five,  and  Mr. 
Barran  is  forty-four,  but  they  both  look  ten  years  younger 
than  their  years.  The  Liberal  M.P.'s  who  went  to  Leeds 
to  help  Mr.  Barran  were  impressed  by  his  gifts  and  his 
ability. 


Christian  Endeavourers  all  over  the  world  will  hear 
with  regret  that  their  admirable  General  Secretary,  John 
Willis  Baer,  has  resigned  his  position  after  twelve  years' 
indefatigable  labour  and  ceaseless  travelling.  He  has 
been  invited  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions 
to  become  one  of  its  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  in  this 
new  sphere  he  will  be  able  to  live  at  home  more  regularly. 
He  has  suffered  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  railway  journeys, 
and  at  forty-two  feels  he  has  earned  the  right  to  a  more 
settled  life.  In  accepting  his  resignation,  the  Trustees 
have  written  a  letter  thanking  Mr.  Baer  most  warmly  for 
his  services.  The  record  of  progress  during  his  twelve 
years  has  been  wonderful.  When  he  undertook  the 
duties  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  in  1890,  there  were 
11,000  societies  in  all  the  world;  now  there  are  62,000. 
Then  there  was  a  membership  of  660,000;  now  the 
enrolment  exceeds  three  millions.  Mr.  Baer  was  called 
as  a  young  man  from  a  successful  business  into  the 
Ende.ivour  field,  and  he  has  brought  to  his  task  an 
unusual  executive  ability,  sound  judgment,  and  firmness 
of  decision.  He  will  still  continue  to  be  officially  con- 
nected with  Christian  Endeavour  as  Trustee  of  the  united 
Society  and  Secretary  of  the  World's  Union,  an  honorary 
post.  -        ' 


I 
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The  pictures  in  the  article  on  Bishop  Montgomery, 
published  in  our  August  number,  which  do  not  give  the 
photographer's  name,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Beattie,  Hobart. 


Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

We  have  received  a  great  many  interesting  photographs, 
with  accompanying  paragraphs,  and  we  have  much  pleasure 
in  awarding  the  First  Prize  of  One  Guinea  to — 
Percival  Moon, 

33,  Albert  Square, 

Clapham, 

S.W., 
for  a  photograph  of  "  Newmarket  Congregational  Church." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  aw.-irded 
to  — 

Mrs.  Ernest  Elliot, 

II,  East  Cooke  Street, 

Bridgnoith, 
for  the  photograph  of  "  The  Hermitage,  Bridgnorth." 

We  hope  to  receive  many  olher  photogra|)hs  before 
September  1,  which  is  the  date  for  sending  in  for  our 
October  Competition.  Prizes  of  One  Guinea  and  Half  a 
Guinea  will  be  awarded  as  before,  and  Five  Shillings  will 
be  paid  for  each  of  the  othei;  photographs  by  our  readers 
which  appears  in  the  October  number. 
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'I'HE  Rev.  William  Cuff,  who  has  worn  out  his' 
strength  at  the  Shoreditch  Taliernaclc,  left  in  August 
for  a  long  period  of  complete  rest.  He  is  likely  to  be 
absent  from  London  for  at  least  six  months.  Until  he 
came  to  Shoreditch,  Mr.  Cuff  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  country  life.  He  was  born  sixty  years  ago  at  Hasfield, 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  his  first  pastorate  was  at  Ridge- 
mount,  where  John  Bunyan  laboured.  Ridgemount  is 
a  lovely  village  in  Bedfordshire,  and,  in  Mr.  Cuff's  day, 
had  just  a  thousand  inhabitants.  There  is  a  good  manse, 
with  a  rose  garden  in  front  and  a  kitchen  garden  behind, 
both  of  which  Mr.  Cuflf  kept  in  perfect  order.  When 
Bunyan  left  Bedford  Gaol  he  stayed  with  a  private  friend 
called  John  Roughhead.  One  of  Mr.  Cuff's  deacons 
was  a  descendant  of  this  man  and  bore  his  name.  Mr. 
Cuff  tells  that  his  salary  at  Ridgemount  was  at  one  time 
only  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  that  his  deacons  used 
to  bring  it  on  Monday  mornings  in  the  coins  which  the 
people  had  given.  No  fixed  salary  had  been  promised, 
and  the  money  was  all  collected  in  weekly  offerings.  He 
never  had  more  than  ;^ioo  a  year  in  this  first  pastorate, 
to  which  he  often  looks  back  with  wistful  affection.  The 
people,  out  of  their  love,  brought  from  their  gardens  and 
stores  everything  that  heart  could  desire. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  he  succeeded  the  noted 
Cornelius  Elvcn,  Mr.  Cuff  gathered  immense  congregations 
and  was  popular  with  all  classes  of  the  community.     His 
first  London  charge  was  in  Providence  Chapel,  Hackney 
j  Road.     On  arriving  in  town,  he  discovered,  to  his  surprise, 
rthat  Providence  Chapel  was  a  "close"  Church,  and  that 
he  was  therefore  excluded  from  ministering  there.     Rather 
fthan  lose    him,    the   deacons   decided,    in   the   expressive 
phrase  of  the   time,  to  "open"   their  Church.     The  old 
Providence  Chapel,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Shore- 
r  ditch    Tabernacle,  stood  at  the  end  of  a   passage  in  the 
FHackney  Road,  concealed  behind  houses  and  surrounded 
[by   a    small    burial-ground.      It   was    Lord    Shaftesbury's 
[Committee  for  Providing  Services  in  Theatres  and  Music- 
palls  which    first   introduced  Mr.  Cuff  to  a  wider  sphere. 
At    one    drawing-room    meeting   at     Hampstead     ^^2,000 
was  raised  for  the  Tabernacle.     Eight  missions  gradually 
gathered   round  the  central   building;    these  are   worked 
by  an  army  of  voluntary  helpers.     Throughout  his  London 
[    tninistry  the  prospect  of  an  eight  hours'  day  has  been  to 
Mr.  Cuff  a  dim  and  distant  vision.      He  has  constantly 
been  at  the  Tabernacle  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
wonder  is  not  that  his  health  has  broken  down,  but  that 
he    has   gone   on    for    thirty    years.      The    prayers    and 
sympathy    of   countless    friends    will    follow   him   in   his 
well-earned  holiday. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Meharrv's  refusal  of  the  call  to  VVoolahra, 
Sydney,  gave  great  deligiit  to  his  devoted  congregation 
at  Crouch  Hill  Presbyterian  Church.  The  claims  of 
Sydney  were  strong,  and  among  Dr.  Meharry's  friends 
there  was  considerable  trepidation  ;  but,  taking  counsel 
with  his  people  and  with  the  leaders  of  the  denomination, 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  claims  of  London  were  stronger. 
His  removal  from  the  metropolis  would  have  meant  a 
heavy  blow  to  Presbyterian  ism  in  England.  Dr.  Meharry 
is  distinguished  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  organiser.     The 


Pitt/a  if  Kiustll  &•  Sniu 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  CUFF 

membership  at  Crouch  Hill  is,  we  believe,  well  over  a 
thousand,  and  the  numerous  institutions  of  the  Church 
are  flourishing.  Dr.  Meharry,  who  hails,  as  his  name 
would  suggest,  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  is  very  strong, 
like  many  Irish  Presbyterians,  in  Tem|)erance  work. 
His  brilliant  gifts  as  a  platform  orator  are  too  seldom  called 
into  play,  and  are  not  therefore  as  familiar  as  they  ought 
to  be  to  the  general  public.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Price 
Hughes  welcomed  Dr.  Meharry  as  a  brilliant  new  luminary 
among  the  shining  lights  of  the  religious  platform. 
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photo  by  Russell  &^  Sons 
THE  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM  JOHNSTON,  M.P.,  OF  BALLYKILIiEG 


Mr.  William  Johnston,  of  Ballykilbeg,  was  a 
"  stalwart,"  if  ever  there  was  one.  He  sprang  from  a 
family  which  originally  came  from  the  West  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  was  a  kinsman — far  removed — of  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A.  Mr.  Johnston's  tones  and 
appearance  were  lugubrious  to  a  degree;  and  though 
he  frequently  breathed  fire  and  slaughtering,  he  was 
personally  popular,  even  among  the  Nationalists.  As  an 
orator  he  was  much  less  effective  than  the  other  well- 
known  Orangeman,  Colonel  Saunderson,  who  really  has 
a  gift  of  speech ;  but  his  faith  in  his  principles  was  as 
strong,  and  he  would  gladly  have  laid  down  his  life  for 
them.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  done  so,  almost 
literally:  for  it  was  at  an  Orange  demonstration  that  he 
caught  the  cold  which  brought  about  his  death.  Mr. 
Johnston  was  regarded  as  good  sport  by  the  descriptive 
writer  and  the  caricaturist ;  but  if  the  testing-time  had 
come,  he  would  have  shown  of  what  stern  stuff  he  was 
made.  His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  liy  those 
who  knew  him,  and  by  a  wide  circle  of  the  general 
[jublic  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

The  Congregational  Church  at  Newmarket  stands  on 
a  site  which  in  the  days  of  Charles  11.  was  occupied  by 
a  royal  palace.  Indeed,  the  building  material,  pews, 
pulpit,  and  woodwork  of  the  interior  were  all  derived 
from  the  palace.  Charles  II.  frequently  visited  New- 
market, which  was  then,  as  now,  the  centre  of  horse- 
racing,  and  when  there  the  King  resided  in  his  mag- 
nificent palace,  which  occupied  a  large  area  of 
ground  facing  the  main  street  of  the  town. 

The  ancient  hermitage  shown  on  the  opposite 
page  is  about  a  mile  from  Bridgnorth,  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  caves  hollowed  out  of  the  sandstone 
rock.  Evidently  the  work  was  very  well  and 
carefully  done,  but  the  rock  has  very  much 
"  weathered  "  in  course  of  time.  In  the  interior 
are  the  remains  of  a  flight  of  stairs — also  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock — which  evidently  led  to 
the  hermit's  sleeping-place  ;  there  is  also  a  recess 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  oratory.  There 
is  a  tradition  tiiat  this  spot  was  originally  the 
dwelling-place  of  one  of  the  Saxon  princes,  the 
brother  of  King  Athelstan ;  and  this  account 
seems  well  supported,  as  documents  are  extant 
which  show  that  there  was  a  hermitage  here  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  and  that  its  name  was  Athelarde- 
stan,  a  Sa.xon  name  signifying  "  the  rock  of 
Ethehvard." 


NEWMARKET  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 
On  the  site  of,  and  built  of  material  Irom,  the  Palace  of  Charles  II. 


The  death  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Horobin,  the 
Principal  of  Homerton  New  College,  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  is  lamented  by  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  in  educational  and  Nonconformist 
circles.  Mr.  Horobin  had  been  for  twelve  years 
at  the  head  of  Homerton,  which  is  an  unde- 
nominational training  college.  He  made  a 
permanent  mark  on  the  lives  of  all  the  students. 
His  personality  was  at  once  vigorous  and  kindly, 
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The  discipline  at  Homerton  was  perfect,  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  rules  of  the  College  were  not  at  all  tiresome 
and  irritating,  but  designed  for  the  benefit  and  comfort 
of  the  generality.  As  Dr.  Rendel  Harris  has  said,  Mr. 
Horobin  was  always  a  fighter,  always  working  for  truth  as 
he  saw  it,  and  for  righteousness  as  he  coveted  it  in  himself 
and  the  community.  Mr.  Horo bin's  loss  will  be  particularly 
felt  by  the  Free  Churches  of  the  district.  He  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  Federation  movement,  and  frequently 
sjxike  and  lectured  on  its  behalf.  Only  the  other  day  a 
large  party  of  the  Free  Church  Girls'  Guild  was  entertained 
by  Mrs.  Horobin  at  the  College.  Though  the  illness  of 
the  Principal  introduced  a  sad  note  into  the  proceedings, 
no  one  dreamed  that  his  busy  and  useful  life  was  so  soon 
to  end.     The  greatest  sympathy  is  felt  for  his  devoted  wife. 


Most  of  the  accounts  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cochrane, 
of  the  Pleasance  United  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  would 


Wesley."  Mr. 
Cochrane's  ser- 
mons usually 
lasted  about 
twenty  - fiv  e 
minutes  and 
were  expository 
and  practical. 

Principal 
Candlish  was  a 
good  friend  to 
Mr.  Cochrane, 
and  helped  him 
in  many  ways. 
One  Sunday 
afternoon  he 
came  to  worship 


THE   HliK.MlTAGE,  BRlUGNOKTll. 

seem  to  suggest  that  the  only  thing  about  him  particularly 
worthy  of  record  was  the  number  of  marriages  he  cele- 
brated. Certainly  his  record  in  this  respect  was  remark- 
able. "  I  never  married  more  than  twenty-one  couples 
in  an  evening,"  he  modestly  said.  But  that  was  a  small 
part  of  Mr.  Cochrane's  labours.  His  work  among  the 
poor  and  needy  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
parts  of  Edinburgh  was  unremitting  and  valuable,  and  has 
left  a  deep  impress  on  many  a  lonely  and  burdened  life. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Cochrane  published  for  private 
circulation  a  little  book  on  his  life  and  work.  Scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  it  are  passages  of  special 
interest.  Mr.  Cochrane  was  born  in  1823,  and  became 
Minister  of  Pleasance  Free  Church  in  i860.  Dr.  Hanna, 
the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Chalmers,  was  the 
founder  of  the  congregation,  and  for  twenty  years  after 
Mr.  Cochrane's  ordination  watched  over  its  interests  care- 
fully. For  many  years  Mr.  Cochrane  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  Principal  Cairns.  Speaking  to  Mr.  Cochrane 
about  a  minister  who  was  declining  from  the  faith.  Dr. 
Cairns  suddenly  stood  still  and,  swinging  his  arms  forcibly, 
said  with  intense  earnestness :  "  I'll  not  give  him  up, 
sir — no,  I  won't  give  him  up ! "  John  Stuart  Blackie,  a 
year  before  his  death,  came  to  hear  Mr.  Cochrane  preach. 
Bounding  into  the  vestry  after  the  service,  he  exclaimed  : 
"Well,  Boanerges,  how  do  you  do?  You  could  not 
dance  now  like  David  before  the  Ark,  but  you  can  still 
speak.  You  place  St.  Paul,  I  see,  next  to  the  Master; 
whom    do    you    place    next    to    Paul?      I    place    John 
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at  Pleasance  Church,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
recognition  he  wore  a  black  tie  and  sat  in  an 
obscure  corner  in  a  back  seat  near  the  door. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  hid.  Before  Mr. 
Cochrane  got  into  the  pulpit  one  of  the  elders, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  great  little  man,  came 
into  the  vestry,  seemingly  not  without  some 
anxiety,  and  whispered  :  "  There's  somebody 
in  the  back  seat  at  the  door,  sir ! "  An  old 
shepherd  who  heard  Dr.  Candlish  preach  at 
a  country  church  said  to  Mr.  Cochrane :  "  Man, 
I  jist  lookit  at  'im  as  he  cam'  along  the 
passage  bizzin'  like  a  bee.  His  e'en  were 
glintin'  like  the  fire  o'  heeven,  an'  I  says, 
says  I  tae  ma'sel',  there's  mesic  in  you, 
Billie!" 
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^^Us,  which  have  Borne  the  Burden  and  Heat 

of  the  Day'' 


IT  was  their  ground  of  reproach,  when  it  should  have 
been  their  boast.  It  was  the  unrealised  privilege,  the 
gift  over,  this  chance  of  a  long  day's  loyal  service.  This 
sweat  of  brow  and  bending  of  back,  this  prevailing  labour, 
was  the  proof  of  their  full  manhood  and  the  using  of  all 
their  powers  for  great  ends.  They  made  it  an  occasion  for 
murmuring,  and  vexed  the  soul  of  the  Householder,  who 
had  aforetime  marked  their  faithfulness  in  the  hard  and 
testing  hours,  when  it  was  their  high  privilege,  and  should 
have  been  named  only  with  a  humble  satisfaction,  a 
chastened  and  impersonal  pride.  To  some  of  the  husband- 
men there  had  been  granted  but  one  hour  of  toil.  No 
sphere  of  labour  had  opened  to  them.  The  hours  of 
waiting  were  long ;  their  day  was  passing,  and  they  seemed 
unused.  They  did  not  know  that  that  last  hour  was 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  Householder's  work,  and 
that  without  those  who  came  late,  but  therefore  laboured 
the  more  earnestly  and  worked  prevailingly,  the  Goodman's 
schemes  must  have  miscarried,  and  His  work  been  left 
unfinished.  The  waiting  had  been  hard,  and  they  had 
questioned  their  fate  and  grown  discouraged  of  life,  and 
bankrupt  of  hope,  as  no  man  hired  them  and  the  world 
seemed  well  equipped  without  them.  Within,  on  the 
glowing  hillside,  they  could  see  at  work  those  privileged 
to  toil  through  the  long  day.  Only  at  nightfall  would  they 
cease ;  and  from  early  in  the  morning,  through  the  languor 
of  the  solstice,  and  on  to  the  time  of  sunset  and  evening 
star,  they  worked  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  And  these 
envied  them,  and  saw  all  too  plainly  the  limitations  that 
kept  themselves  without,  till  the  need  for  more  labourers 
brought  even  their  gifts,  and  their  contributions  to  the  great 
tending  and  harvesting,  into  demand.  But  tardily  they 
found  their  sphere  of  labour,  and  only  for  a  short  hour  of 
life  could  they  work  together  with  their  Lord.  And  so,  all 
too  soon,  the  eleventh  hour  of  their  calling  merged  in  the 
twelfth,  and  the  night  came  when  none  might  work.  They 
received  without  delay  the  reward  all  too  quickly  earned. 

But  to  the  first  labourers  had  been  granted  a  rare  privilege, 
and  the  very  work  was  wages.  Every  hour  of  that  strenuous 
and  faithful  effort  was  rich  in  reward.  The  training  of  some 
tender  plant,  the  lifting  from  danger  of  sonje  threatened 
fruit,  the  participation  in  the  ingathering  of  the  rich  clusters, 
and  the  glory  of  the  triumphant  saving  of  the  quickening 
juices :  to  train,  to  shield,  to  win  to  fruitage  and  good 
works  ;  to  bring  the  little  ones  within  the  Vineyard,  to  fashion 
the  fair  soul,  to  keep  it  inviolate  by  the  spirit  breathed 
there  through  the  morning  hours  of  teaching,  to  see  and 
draw  out  the  sweet  graces  of  the  soul  quickened  by  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness ;  to  bring  consolation,  to  give  the 
bread  and  wine  of  healing  and  sympathy ;  to  carry  forward 
another  step  on  the  hard  road  towards  its  goal  wearied  and 
perplexed  humanity, — these  are  the  high  payments  of  those 
who  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

When  within  the  quiet  precincts  of  the  Father's  House 
the  rest-hour  falls  and  silence  spreads  on  the  fair  hillside, 
and  the  Goodman  of  the  House  waits  to  reward,  it  is 
not  at  that  moment  of  approval  even  that  the  sweetest 
experience  comes  or  the  highest  guerdon  is  won.  No,  it 
was  away  there  below  in  the  valley,  where  the  dust  was  and 
the  heat  smote  us,  and  we  pricked  the  finger  and  bruised 
the  feet.  It  was  out  in  the  .strong  sunshine  that  scorched 
us,  and  in  the  sudden  wind  that  swept  over  us  and  left  us 


chilled  and  spent,  that  the  reward  came.  For  it  was  there 
we  had  the  vision  and  the  joy  of  labour.  It  was  there 
we  were  chosen  and  bidden,  and,  as  we  made  response, 
were  sent  into  the  Vineyard.  We  knew  then  that  the  work 
had  to  be  done  and  the  Lord's  wisdom  had  chosen  us, 
though  we  even  dreaded  the  burden  and  murmured  at  the 
heat.  We  had  found  a  vocation.  We  knew  our  calling  and 
that  life  means  mission. 

What  are  we  set  on  earth  for  ?      Say,  to  toil ; 

Nor  seek  to  leave  thy  tending  of  the  vines 

For  all  the  heat  o'  the  day,  till  it  declines, 

And  Death's  mild  curfew  shall  from  work  assoil. 

God  did  anoint  thee  with  His  odorous  oil 

To  wrestle,  not  to  reign ;  and  He  assigns 

All  thy  tears  over,  like  pure  crystallines, 

For  younger  fellow-workers  of  the  soil 

To  wear  for  amulets.     So  others  shall 

Take  patience,  labour,  to  their  heart  and  hand, 

From  thy  hand,  and  thy  heart,  and  thy  brave  cheer. 

The  call  had  come,  and  before  us  and  in  our  hands  was 
the  task  to  fill  the  long  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  garden 
was  a  Cross.  The  sunlight  smote  it,  and  the  heat  blistered 
it,  and  the  rain  and  wind,  we  knew,  had  swept  over  it ;  but 
it  had  for  us  in  all  our  weakness  a  strange  power,  and  in 
our  impatience  a  calming  influence.  It  is  those  who  bear 
the  heat  and  burden  who  should  rejoice.  To  be  fellow- 
workers  with  God  for  the  half-shadowy  hours  before  evening 
tide  is  no  small  privilege.  To  be  His  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
to  work  for  Him  and  with  Him  through  the  fairness  of  the 
morning,  and  not  to  faint  nor  grow  weary  in  the  still, 
breathless  noon,  to  bear  the  testing  of  the  languid  afternoon 
hours — this  is  to  be  privileged  indeed.  It  is  high  success  and 
the  choosing  of  God  that  the  whole  day  shall  be  rendered  in 
service,  and  an  obedience  unwithheld  is  hire  of  celestial  worth 
and  far  above  the  ordinary  standards  of  our  earthly  measure. 

It  is  those  who  bear  the  burden  and  are  unflinching  in 
the  heat  who  make  triumphant  the  work  of  God,  and  who 
win  with  them  other  souls  and  bring  them  on  the  way. 
Not  alone  do  such  as  these  win  to  the  quiet  rest  of  evening. 
Not  without  salvage  from  danger  and  temptation  do  they 
stand  quietly  with  the  crowd  of  God's  husbandmen  of  all 
degrees,  whether  first  or  last,  and  wait  their  reward.  They 
receive,  every  man  of  every  grade,  a  penny  ;  but  through 
every  hour  worked  in  that  holy  place,  on  that  right  way  of 
life,  has  payment  been  made  in  a  growing  proportion,  and 
each  hour  contained  its  own  blessedness  and  its  own  triumph, 
swelled  and  enhanced  by  that  of  the  hours  gone  before. 

If,  in  the  paths  of  the  world, 
Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet, 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing — to  us  thou  wast  still 
Cheerful,  and  helpful,  and  firm  ! 
Therefore,  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  save  with  thyself; 
And,  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 
O  faithful  Shepherd  !  to  come 
Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 

*  »  #  » 

Order,  courage,  return. 
Eyes  rekindling,  and  prayers, 
Follow  your  steps  as  ye  go. 
Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  files. 
Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 
Stablish,  continue  our  march. 
On,  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 
On,  to  the  City  of  God. 


H.  P.  T. 
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A  Tragi^Comedy  of  the  East  Coast 


BY  W.  SCOTT  KING 


PEOPLE  who  imagine  that  a  doctor's  life  is  an  easy  one 
would  have  found  no  little  support  for  their  erroneous 
idea  had  they  followed  me  from  house  to  house  during  the 
breathless  days  of  that  memorable  July.  I  confess  I  did  little 
else  but  order  people  off  to  the  sea.  I  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  quack,  for  1  had  one  remedy,  one  almost  invariable  pre- 
scription— "  You  need  a  change  ;  you  must  get  away  from  this 
stuffy  city  to  the  coast.  Where  ?  Oh  !  almost  anywhere  will 
do.  What  do  you  say  to  Margate  ?  Too  expensive  ?  Then  try 
Cromer  or  Lowestoft." 

How  easy  to  give  advice,  and  how  pleasant !  Yes,  but  there 
is  one  thing  even  easier  and  more  pleasant,  provided  the  way  is 
clear,  and  that  is  to  be  compelled  to  give  oneself  the  advice  so 
freely  offered  to  others. 

The  day  came  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  I  threw 
myself  into  a  chair  in  my  small  consulting-room  and  emphati- 
cally ordered  myself  away  for  a  change.  "  Telephone  to  the 
agency  for  a  locum  this  very  afternoon,  and  be  off  to  the  sea 
this  evening,  or  you'll  break  down  yourself"  I  took  my  doctor's 
advice  at  once — a  rare  thing  in  men  of  my  profession — and  as 
soon  as  the  locum  tenens  put  in  his  appearance,  I  drove  off  to 
Liverpool  Street. 

"  Where  would  you  go,  doctor,  if  you  were  I  ? "  is  a  question 
my  patients  often  ask  me  ;  and  my  answer  is  always  the  same  : 
*'  I  should  go  to  the  East  Coast,  to  Hunstanton  ;  but  that  is  not 
saying  that  you  ought  to  go  there." 

That  sultry  evening,  then,  I  was  off  to  Hunstanton.  Now 
do  not  conclude,  my  good  readers,  that  because  I  speak  kindly 
of  this  free-and-easy,  bracing  little  watering-place  I  have  any 
financial  stake  in  its  popularity.  I  assure  you  I  own  neither 
bathing-machines  nor  pier  shares,  neither  have  I  any  "interest" 
in  the  Golden  Lion  or  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  I  only  refer 
to  the  climate  and  social  excellencies  of  "Little  Hunstan,"  as  it 
is  called,  because  it  was  there  that  I  encountered  the  amusing 
little  adventure  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  my  story  to  describe. 

At  the  same  time,  if  any  one  honestly  wants  to  know  why  I 
prefer  this  somewhat  off  the-track  resort,  I  will  satisfy  him  with 
one  reason.  I  am  much  addicted  to  the  infantile  sport  known 
as  paddling  ;  and  Hunstanton  not  being  a  kid-glove  place,  I  can 
wander  for  miles  beneath  its  red-and-white  cliffs  and  among 
its  smooth  boulder-stones,  shoeless  and  sockless,  without 
scandalising  any  one. 

Now  for  my  adventure. 

After  a  breakfast  three  times  as  large  as  my  London  wont,  I 
sallied  out  of  the  Golden  Lion,  armed  with  a  si,xpenny  novel,  a 
towel,  and  a  pipe,  and  made  my  way  down  the  steps  to  the  foot 
of  the  red-and-white  cliff  beneath  the  lighthouse.  Periodically 
portions  of  this  cliff  fall,  bestrewing  the  sandy  beach  underneath 
with  huge  blocks  of  rock.  Between  these  blocks  there  have  been 
formed  quite  a  number  of  natural  arm-chairs,  and  in  one  of 
these,  having  taken  off  my  sand-shoes  and  socks,  I  comfortably 
■ensconced  myself.  Reclining  in  this  way,  I  must  have  been 
almost  entirely  hidden  from  view— at  least,  so  I  concluded,  for 
otherwise  it  was  not  hkely  that  a  brother  and  sister  would  have 
selected  a  spot  scarcely  two  yards  from  a  stranger  to  discuss 
their  intimate  domestic  affairs.  The  rock  which  formed  the 
back  of  my  chair  evidently  formed  the  back  of  theirs,  so  that 
their  voices  came  to  me  with  perfect  distinctness.  At  first  I 
was  tempted,  as  any  decent  man  would  have  been,  to  cough 
or  knock  the  ashes  out  of  my  pipe,  and  so  proclaim  the  presence 
of  a  neighbour.  Hut,  frankly,  I  had  already  become  interested 
in  the  dialogue,  and  perhaps  largely  so  because  a  question  of 
health  was  being  discussed.  So  I  remained  hidden  and 
perfectly  still,  and  my  conduct  in  doing  so  never  seemed 
more  justifiable  than  now  as  I  write  of  it  so  long  afterwards. 
This  was  the  conversation  I  heard. 

"  How  quickly  time  goes  when  you  are  enjoying  yourself, 
doesn't  it?"  The  voice  was  that  of  a  young  girl.  "But  I'm 
afraid  you  haven't  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  have,  Fred— you  are 
so  quiet.     Aren't  you  really  feeling  better,  dear  ?  " 

Then  Fred  answered  :  "  Oh !  I  have,  Lil ;  but  fact  is,  I  don't 


feel  quite  up  to  the  mark.  You  know,  I  was  horribly  run  down, 
and  a  fortnight  is  not  long  to  get  over  such  a  touch  of  influenza 
as  I  had.  See,  when  do  we  have  to  go  back  ? "  And  I  heard 
him  sigh  wearily. 

"  Poor  fellow !"  I  thought.  "So  you  are  down  here  recruiting 
after  influenza.     A  fortnight  isn't  much,  you're  right." 

Then,  in  a  languid  voice,  the  young  man  went  on,  almost  as  if 
talking  to  himself:  "  What  a  lovely  thing  it  must  be  to  be  rich, 
and  to  have  no  fear  of  losing  your  berth  if  you  are  ill !  I  wish 
I'd  put  by  a  bit  more  last  year  when  we  worked  overtime,  and 
could  have  had  a  month  down  here.  I  believe  another  fortnight 
would  set  me  quite  on  my  legs  again.  Goodness,  Lil,  if  I 
broke  down  again  next  winter,  we  should  be  ruined  \  What 
with  mother  and  yourself  to  keep,  you  couldn't  afford  to  have  a 
sick  brother  on  your  hands." 

There  was  at  this  point  a  long  silence,  the  meaning  of  which 
became  clear  to  my  mind  the  moment  the  girl  began  to  speak, 
which  she  did  a  few  minutes  later.  And  it  was  one  of  the  most 
modest  yet  heroic  little  speeches  I  ever  heard,  and  for  two  pins 
I  would  have  jumped  up  and  told  her  so. 

"  Fred,"  she  began — and  her  voice  betrayed  a  feigned  light- 
heartedness,  I  thought—"  I  have  been  thinking,  and  I've  got  a 
lovely  idea.  Now,  dear,  you  must  listen  to  me  and  not  interrupt, 
for  I  have  made  up  my  mind  already.  We  have  got  just 
enough  money  to  last  us  for  another  week  down  here  :  you 
know  we  saved  it,  and  you  mustn't  blame  yourself  for  not  saving 
more  ;  you  work  so  hard  you  need  a  little  recreation  in  the 
evenings.  Now,  if  I  go  back  home  to-morrow  instead  of 
staying  here,  the  money  for  my  board  and  lodgings  would  keep 
you  another  week — that  is,  you  will  have  a  whole  fortnight  more. 
That  will  be  splendid,  and  you  will  be  quite  set  up,  won't  you? 
And  I  don't  mind  a  bit.  I  have  had  such  a  happy  week,  and 
feel  quite  strong  and  well  again.  You  know,  Fred  dear,  I 
too  was  just  a  little  tiny  bit  run  down  ;  the  heat  of  the  shop 
and  having  to  stand  at  the  counter  so  long  have  been  rather 
much  for  me.  But,  as  I  say,  I'm  all  right  now,  and  I  shall  feel 
so  happy  to  think  of  you  having  a  week  longer  by  the  sea  here. 
You  must  come  out  every  morning  and  sit  here  and  drink  in 
the  sea-air.  Will  you  miss  me  just  a  wee  bit,  old  boy  ?  Never 
mind,  you  must  try  and  not  be  lonely  ! " 

Then  they  got  up  and  walked  past  the  entrance  of  my  cave, 
and  I  had  a  good  look  at  them.  I  looked  at  the  sister  first,  my 
heroine.  No,  she  was  not  a  typical  sea-side  heroine  ;  in  fact, 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  her— the  omnipresent 
sailor  hat  and  the  unvarying  blue  serge  dress,  that  was  all. 
Nor  was  "  Fred  "  heroic.  He  was  a  rather  tall  youth  of  about 
twenty,  and  wore  the  usual  brown  boots  and  the  inevitable 
white  linen  hat.  I  could  not  see  their  faces,  but  as  they  went 
back  along  the  sands  I  noticed  that  he  leaned  for  support  upon 
his  sister's  shoulder. 

"  So  you  are  giving  up  half  your  hardly  earned  holiday  for 
your  brother,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  Well,  you  are  a  brick,  Lil, 
that's  what  you  are.  And  my  estimate  of  your  sjjccies  has  gone 
up  very  considerably." 

Then  my  afore-mentioned  propensity  took  hold  of  me, 
and  I  walked  out  to  meet  the  sparkling  waves  of  the  incoming 
tide.  Ought  I  to  do  anything  ?  A  sovereign  or  thirty  shillings 
— which,  of  course,  I  could  easily  spare— would  render  this 
piece  of  sisterly  self-denial  unnecessary.  But  then,  how  could 
I  go  and  tell  them  that  1  had  overheard  their  conversation  ? 
They — at  any  rate,  she— would  be  sure  to  be  annoyed,  and  her 
pride  might  not  permit  her  to  accept  my  help.  I  splashed 
about  in  the  water  and  felt  quite  perplexed.  These  two  forlorn 
children  with  their  pathetic  poverty  quite  haunted  me. 

After  lunch  and  a  nap,  still  uncertain  as  to  whether  I  could  or 
ought  to  intervene  to  stop  this  brave  little  woman's  departure,  I 
strolled  down  to  the  station  to  get  an  afternoon  Westminster, 
and  there,  to  my  considerable  disappointment,  I  saw  at  a 
carriage  door  of  the  London  train  my  heroine  in  the  white  hat 
and  blue  serge  dress.  As  I  went  near,  she  got  in  and,  leaning 
out  of  the  window,  commenced  her  parting  instructions  to  her 
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brother,  who  stood  at  the  door.  I  hurried  to  the  next  compart- 
ment as  though  I,  too,  were  going  by  the  train,  but  really  to 
overhear  what  was  being  said. 

"Now,  don't  worry,  dear,  or  your  stay  will  do  you  no  good. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  won't  you  ?  I  shall  be  all  right.  Think 
of  me  on  my  'bus  at  eight  to-morrow,  won't  you."  And  she 
tried  hard  to  laugh,  but  I  fancy  tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,  Lil,"  said  her  brother.  "  And  I'll 
pay  you  back  some  day.  You  shall  go  to  Margate  in  the  autumn 
for  a  week-end." 

The  whistle  blew,  and  then  :  "  Oh  !  my  box  isn't  in  ! 
Fred  dear." 

"  I'll  run,"  I  said.     "What  name  is  on  the  box?" 

"  Gleave,"  she  answered.  And  in  another  minute  I  had 
identified  the  little  shabby  tin  box  on  the  platform  and  had 
seen  it  safely  placed  in  the  luggage-van. 

But  now  I  was  to  experience  a  shock.  Hardly  had  a  little 
white  handkerchief  ceased  to  flutter  away  on  the  line  (and  seeing 
that  her  brother  had  turned  away,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  wave 
my  own,  so  that  she  should  not  be  disappointed),  than  I  was 
startled  to  hear  a  jeering  voice  say  very  near  me  : 

"  She's  gone,  then  !  By  Jove,  you  worked  it  well  !  Let's  go 
and  have  a  whiskey  on  the  strength  of  it." 

I  turned  and  saw  the  brother  standing  with  a  young  man  of 
somewhat  flashy  appearance. 

"  Gone  !    Yes,  now  I'll  begin  my  holiday.     Come  on." 

I  suppose  I  may  safely  leave  to  the  imagination  of  my 
readers  what  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings  were  at  that 
moment.  So  this  plea  of  continued  invalidism  was  simply  a 
heartless  trick  to  get  rid  of  his  sister  and  to  go  on  the  spree  with 
the  money  she  was  denying  herself 

"  Cad ! "  I  said  to  myself,  then  went  back  to  the  Golden 
Lion  in  no  sweet  state  of  mind. 

Throughout  the  evening  I  could  not  banish  from  my  mind  the 
remembrance  of  that  deceived,  brave  little  sister.  I  pictured 
her  alone  in  the  speeding  train  indulging  in  quiet  tears,  and 
then  wiping  them  away  at  the  remembrance  of  her  brother's 
lengthened  holiday. 

"  I'd  give  something  to  be  able  to  punish  him  as  he  deserves," 
I  said  to  myself. 

About  eight  o'clock  I  was  going  on  to  the  pier  when  I  saw 
"  Fred "  standing  at  the  bar  of  the  pier  refreshment-room. 
In  an  instant  my  mind  was  made  up. 

"  Mr.  Gleave,  I  believe,"  I  said,  going  up  to  him. 

"Yes  ;  what  do  you  want  ?"   His  tone  was  rude  and  defiant. 

"  I  want  to  speak  a  moment  to  you  in  private.  Please  come 
out  with  me." 

When  we  got  outside  I  assumed  my  most  stern  professional 
manner. 

"  Mr.  Gleave,"  I  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  out  in  this  cold 
wind  after  your  severe  illness.     You  are  running  a  great  risk." 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  he  asked  impudently,  "and  who  says  I  have 
been  ill?" 

"  Did  not  your  sister  tell  you  that  she  had  asked  the  local 
doctor  to  keep  an  eye  on  you?"  I  asked.  "She  must  have 
forgotten  to.  But  never  mind  !  I  see  you  are  faint  with  over- 
exertion—influenza  often  leaves  the  heart  weak.  Let  me  feel 
your  pulse  a  moment." 

Before  he  had  time  to  refuse  I  seized  his  hand,  which  was 
now  shaking  in  real  earnest ;  and  I  knew,  as  I  suspected,  that  I 
had  a  coward  to  deal  with,  and  consequently  was  adopting  the 
right  method  for  accomplishing  my  purpose. 

I  held  his  wrist  gravely  for  a  minute  or  more,  then  looked 
steadily  into  his  nervous  face.  I  said  :  "  Mr.  Gleave,  do  you 
want  to  spend  the  next  three  months  in  the  County  Infirmary, 
and  if  you  pull  through  suffer  for  the  rest  of  your  life  with  a 
weak  heart  ?  " 

It  was  too  bad  of  me,  perhaps,  for  the  colour  died  out  of  his 
cheeks  in  an  instant  and  his  mouth  twitched.  And  yet,  was  it 
too  bad  ?  Was  not  his  sister  already  swallowed  up  in  smoky 
London,  when,  but  for  him,  she  would  have  been  drinking  in 
sweet  air  and  health  on  Hunstanton  Pier  ?  My  heart  hardened 
again. 

"  Of  course  I  don't,  doctor,"  he  answered  ;  "  but " 

"  Will  you  do  as  I  tell  you  ? "  I  asked  authoritatively,  to  which 
he  feebly  replied,  "  Yes." 

"  Then  go  straight  home  to  your  lodgings  and  get  into 
bed  at  onre.     What  is  your  address  ?     If  I  can  induce  a  good 


perspiration,  I  think  I  may  ward  off"  all  danger."  Danger  of 
your  enjoying  your  extra  week  which  you  have  cruelly  defrauded 
your  sister  of,  I  meant. 

An  hour  later  I  went  round  to  the  address  he  had  given  me, 
and  experienced  the  delight  of  finding  my  patient  sweltering 
and  fuming  under  two  blankets  and  an  eider-down. 

"  Capital  !  "  I  remarked  cheerfully.  "  If  you  keep  in  bed  a 
week  and  take  no  meat  or  stimulants  of  any  kind,  I  believe  we 
shall  save  you  from  the  infirmary  after  all." 

"  A  week  !  "  cried  the  unhappy  youth.  "  I'm  down  here  for 
a  holiday,  and  I  really  don't  feel  ill  a  bit,  doctor.  I  can't  stay 
in  bed  a  week." 

"Just  as  you  please,"  I  answered.  "The  Norfolk  Infirmary 
is  not  half  a  bad  place,  and  they  are  used  to  treating  serious 
cases  like  yours." 

"  Oh — h — h  ! "  groaned  the  perspiring  youth,  "  I  wish  I 
hadn't  let  my  sister  go." 

"  I've  no  doubt  you  do,"  I  answered,  and  then  took  my 
departure. 

As  I  sat  after  coffee  in  the  sloping  garden  of  the  Golden 
Lion,  watching  the  alternately  white  and  crimson  light  from  the 
headland  paint  the  surface  of  the  sea,  I  felt  quite  elated  with  my 
diplomacy.  Surely  I  was  justified.  Had  I  not  accomplished  a 
double  purpose,  part  of  which  at  least  the  girl  who  would  get  so 
cheerfully  on  to  her  'bus  in  the  morning  would  thoroughly 
approve  of?  I  had  succeeded  in  keeping  her  brother  out  of 
harm's  way,  for  it  only  required  a  glance  to  diagnoSe  him  for  a 
drinker  ;  and  what  just  then  gave  me  even  greater  satisfaction, 
I  had  checkmated  his  mean  attempt  to  enjoy  a  prolonged 
holiday  of  dissipation  at  his  sister's  expense. 

"  Lilian  Gleave,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  have  avenged  you, 
though  you  will  never  know  it." 

Every  morning  after  breakfast  during  the  following  seven 
days  I  visited  my  patient.  And  to  his  invariable  request  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  get  up — "  I  really  feel  all  right  to-day, 
doctor" — I  gave  the  invariable  reply,  "We'll  see  to-morrow." 

The  fact  was  I  had  determined  not.  to  lose  control  of  him  till 
his  fortnight  should  be  expired.  One  morning  I  noticed  an 
envelope  on  his  bed  and  ventured  to  enquire  after  his  sister. 
He  looked  rather  shamefaced,  I  thought,  but  he  answered  care- 
lessly, "  Oh  !  she's  all  right ;  only  she  says  it's  awfully  hot 
in  town." 

"  Pity  she  had  to  return  so  soon,"  I  remarked.  "  I  noticed 
she  wasn't  looking  over  well.  She  wanted  a  week  longer  here, 
poor  child  !  " 

To  this  my  patient  naturally  deigned  no  rejoinder. 

On  the  eighth  day  I  allowed  him  to  sit  up,  and  on  the  ninth  I 
took  him  myself  for  a  gentle  walk,  incidentally  contriving  to  refer 
many  times  to  the  superlative  suitability  of  Hunstanton  for 
recruiting  people  who  worked  in  city  drapery  establishments — 
young  girls,  for  instance.  I  may  also  add  that  I  drew  a  picture 
of  the  awful  effects  on  young  men's  constitutions  of  intemperance 
that  rivalled  in  terror  the  storm  which  washed  away  half  our 
little  sea-wall  the  last  night  of  Mr.  Cleave's  extra  week. 

"  I  have  to  go  back  on  Saturday  ;  I've  spent  all  my  money, ' 
my  patient  informed  me  on  the  Wednesday  evening. 

"  Very  good,"  I  replied.    "  I  think  you  are  out  of  danger  now." 

On  Friday  I  executed  a  little  atonement. 

"  I'll  take  you  to  Sandringham  to-day,"  I  said,  "  as  it's  your 
last  day."  And  as  we  drove  along  the  pleasant  Norfolk  lanes  I 
remarked  :  "  Your  sister  would  have  enjoyed  this,  I  expect,  and 
it  would  have  done  her  a  world  of  good." 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  I  put  him  safe  into 
the  London  train. 

"  What's  your  bill,  doctor  ? "  he  asked  nervously  out  of  the 
carriage  window.  "  I'll  send  you  the  cash  as  soon  as  I  can,  and 
thank  you  for  all  your  kindness.  I  don't  know  where  I  should 
be  now  but  for  you." 

"  Never  mind  the  cash,  Mr.  Gleave,"  I  said  ;  "  but  if  you 
really  would  like  to  pay  me,  give  the  money  to  your  sister,  and 
send  her  down  for  that  week's  holiday  here  which  she  gave  up 
for  you." 

His  lower  jaw  dropped.  But  ere  he  could  reply  the  train 
moved  out  of  the  station. 

When  it  was  gone  I  went  to  the  hotel  and  wrote  to  my  wife 
that  in  consequence  of  having  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
professional  work  during  my  holiday,  I  had  decided  to  have  an 
extra  week. 
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Where  Ministers  Spend  their  Holidays 


HAPPILY  we  have  not  adopted  to  any  alarming  extent  the 
American  habit  of  closing  our  churches  for  tiie  hohdays. 
At  the  same  time  the  voices  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
listen    in   many   of  the   leading    metropoHtan   and    provincial 
churches    are    in    August    and 
September  hushed  awhile,  and 
the     American     and     Colonial 
accent  is  heard  in  their  stead. 
Now,  we  are  by  no  means  un- 
lateful   for    the    Transatlantic 
or    Australian    accent,   and    as 
long  as  Dr.  Lorimer,  Professor 
Amory  Bradford,  Mr.  Cadman, 
and  Dr.  Fitchett  care  to  visit  us, 
they  may  rely  on  an  enthusiastic 
welcome.      But   their   presence 
in  our   pulpits   gives   rise   to  a 
curiosity  which  has  this  to  say 
in  its  defence  at  least,  that  it 
is    very    natural    and    entirely 
devoid  of  prying  intent.    Where 
have  our  favourites  vanished  to .' 
While  we  are  smiling  at  a  vivid 
New  Yorkism  or    enjoying  the   tidings   of  the   friendly  unity 
which    we   are   being  assured   characterises   the   Churches   of 
Melbourne   or   Sydney,   what   is   our   invisible    pastor  doing? 
A  vision  of  Mr.  Hughes  in  "knickers"  and  "Norfolks"  passes 
before  us,  of  Mr.  Silvester   Home   swinging   in   a  hammock 
beneath   the 
trees     in     his 
loved  "  Poppy- 
land,''     or     of 
Dr.      Clifford, 
unable  to  leave 
London    quite 
behind   hirn, 
writing  scath- 
ing  denuncia- 
tions    of    the 
Education  Bill 
with  the  point 
of  his  walking- 
stick    on    the 
yellow     sand. 
In    a    month, 
or  at  most  six 
weeks,       they 
will   reappear, 
we  know,  with 
tanned     faces 
and  freshened 
enthusiasms 
once   more  to 
summon  us  to 
the      winter 
campaign.  But 
where    have 
they     been  ? 
Are      the 
breezes  of  the 
Scotch  hills  or 
the  tonic  atmo 
sphere   of  the 
Swiss  glaciers 
responsible 
for  this  buoy- 
ancy ?    To  the 
credit  of  what 
quiet  coast  or 
inland   retreat 
must    these 
sunburnt 
countenances 
be  set  down  ? 
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THE  REV.  THOMAS  SPURGEONS  HOLIDAV  HOME 

Mr.  Spurgeon  loves  the  sea,  so  is  going  round  Great  Britain  in  one  of  Messrs. 

Langlands  &  Son's  steamers,  the  Princess  Beatrice^  in  which  he  has  previously 

sailed  round  Scotland 
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We  are  not  prying;,  but  we  should  like  to  know.  Hut  possibly 
some  one  will  think  this  not  quite  fair  or  kind  thus  to  seek  to 
follow  our  [ministers  upon  their  holidays.  .Surely  they  live  in 
the  fierce  light  of  public  observation  quite  sufficiently  during 

the  rest  of  the  year.  Let  them 
enjoy  the  shade  unmolested, 
liy  all  means.  But  if  they  are 
willing  to  tell  us  something 
al>out  their  favourite  holiday 
haunts — and  this  paper  will 
prove  that  most  of  them  are- 
then  we  shall  be  the  better 
able  to  rejoice  with  them,  for  we 
shall  know  where  they  are,  and 
in  addition  we  shall  obtain  some 
very  interesting  sidelights  upon 
their  tastes  and  inclinations. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
recently  to  receive  letters  from 
more  than  a  dozen  of  those 
ministers  whose  names  are 
household  words  among  Non- 
conformists in  reference  to 
where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  their  holidays. 
And  as  the  next  best  thing  for  those  of  us  who  cannot  go 
to  Switzerland  or  wander  among  the  English  lakes  is 
to  hear  those  who  can  "enthuse"  about  them,  I  will  skim 
off  the  cream  of  these  letters,  and  so  enjoy  a  holiday  by  proxy. 

At  this 
moment,  if  I 
lift  my  head, 
I  can  see  the 
blue  waters  of 
the  Channel, 
and  the  long, 
foaming  wake 
of  a  steamer 
making  for  the 
Needles.  Let 
me  speak  first, 
then,  of  those 
minister  s — 
and  they  are 
many  —  who 
seek  rest  from 
commit  tee- 
room  and 
platform  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight 
Foremost 
among  these, 
years  ago,  was 
Dr.  George 
M  acdonald, 
whose  majestic 
head  still  con- 
fronts one  in 
the  windows 
oftheShanklin 
ph  o  t  og  r  a- 
phe  r  s.  O 
those  who  love 
our  Island  now 
a  foremost 
place  must  be 
given  to  the 
Kev.  W.  L. 
Wat  kinson. 
Many  a  time 
his  spare,  bent 
figure  is  to  be 
seen  pacing 
the  cliff  above 
Ventnor,    and 
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VIEW  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  MANSE,   WINDERMERE 
Where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  frequently  stayed 

it  has  been  rumoured  that  he  may  possibly  convert  his  favourite 
recruiting-ground  into  his  permanent  residence.  It  is  sometimes 
thought  that  if  a  minister  comes  to  Ventnor  he  is  on  his  last 
holiday  and  on  the  brink  of  the  Great  HoHday.  This  is  scarcely 
more  true  of  Ventnor  than  of  any  other  lovely  seaboard,  and  not 
half  so  true  as  of  Switzerland,  though  I  must  admit  that  more 
than  one  burly  cleric  has  met  me  on  the  cliff,  and,  thumping  his 
resounding  chest,  remarked  :  "  Fifteen  years  ago  I  came  here 

to  die,  and "     "  Thought  better  of  it  !  "  I  put  in  ;  and  away 

he  goes  to  run  races  with  his  children  on  the  beach.     Curiously 
enough,  in   this   connection   Ventnor,  or   rather  world-known 
little    Bonchurch,   is   a  favourite    resort   of    Professor   Beet's 
Happy  cliffs  and  sea!  you  know   nothing   of  theological   dis- 
tinctions. 

Tramping  or  coaching  four  miles  to  the  west,  we  come  to 
a  spot  that  should  be  dear  to  us  all— the  out-of-the-world  village 
of  Niton.  Here  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  greatest  of 
living  expository  preachers  has  sought  rest  from  his  great 
Church  in  Manchester.  It  is  only  recently,  1  believe,  that  Dr. 
Maclaren's  haunt  has  been  discovered,  though  his  visits  have 
for  many  years  been  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  on  many  occasions  he  has  preached  in  the  pretty 
little  Baptist  chapel  there.  Upon  the  last  occasion  an  amusing 
incident  occurred.  The  rumour  that  he  would  preach  leaked 
out  and  reached  Ventnor.  At  once  a  large  contingent  of 
visitors  set  out  beneath  the  Undercliff,  and  reached  the  chapel 
early  on  the  Sunday  afternoon.  The  result  was  that  when  the 
local  congregation  gathered  about  six  o'clock,  they  found  every 


seat  filled  with  strangers,  and  they  themselves 
compelled  to  stop  outside. 

In  thus  choosing  an  English  place  for  his 
holiday  Dr.  Maclaren  is  conspicuously  in  a  minority 
among  his  brethren.  Of  recent  years,  especially 
the  moment  the  last  sermon  is  preached,  with 
unpatriotic  unanimity  our  ministers  make  for 
Dover  or  Folkestone,  and  thence  to  the  Continent. 
Most  of  the  letters  before  me  are  full  of  the  glories 
of  Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  and  even  of 
Algiers  and  the  Nile.  And  except  in  one  or  two 
cases,  even  where  an  English  village  is  selected, 
it  appears  to  be  done  so  in  a  mood  of  resignation, 
as  much  as  to  sa\',  "  I  am  not  taking  a  holiday  this 
year,  so  am  going  for  a  month  to  Brighton  or 
Keswick." 

Dr.  Clifford's  letter  on  the  subject  is  of  exactly 
that  strenuous  tone  which  is  to  be  looked  for  from 
him.  He  characteristically  says  :  "  My  holidays 
are  changes  in  my  regular  work."  This  is  the 
only  appearance  in  my  correspondence  of  any 
trace  of  the  gospel  that  "a  change  of  toil  is  toil's 
sufficient    cure,"    or   that   "  labour   is   rest."     The 


THE  OLD  MANSE,  LUMSDEN,  ABERDEENSHIRE 
Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll's  Holiday  Home 


MURREN 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare  has  just  visited  Miirren,  which  is 
a  very  favourite  spot  with  him,  and  which  he  regards  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  Swiss  resorts.  His  favourite 
watering-place  in  England  and  the  one  which  he  has  most 
frequently  visited  is  Cromer. 

Doctor  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  striven  to  visit 
the  same  country  for  several  years  in  succession, 
in  order  to  gain  "  a  complete  knowledge  of  their 
social,  ethical,  and  religious  condition.  Thus  I 
have  visited  in  succession  Switzerland,  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany."  The  next  statement  1 
am  sure  we  shall  all  applaud  and  understand. 
"This  year  I  begin  near  home,  owing  to  the  fiylit 
against  the  Education  Bill.  I  shall  not  be  farther 
away  than  Bidborough,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 
I  am  going  for  a  'big  read,'  if  I  can  get  it.  It 
is  a  quiet,  healthy  spot."  One  can  well  understand 
how  the  opportunity  for  an  uninterrupted  read 
would  be  an  ideal  vacation  to  many  a  busy  city 
preacher,  but  to  such  an  inveterate  bookworm  as 
Dr.  Clifford  it  will  hardly  constitute  a  "  change.'' 

While  speaking  of  reading  holidays,  Dr.  Nicoll 
comes  naturally  to  mind.  He  spends  his  summer 
holidays  in  his  house  in  Scotland,  and  readers 
of  the   correspondence  of  Claudius   Clear  do  not 
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ST.   ANDREWS,  WHERE  THE  BISHOP  OK   LONDON  WILL  SPEND  HIS  HOLIDAY 


need  to  be  told  how  much  of  the  time  there  is  spent.  Many 
of  the  "mosses"  from  that  "old  Manse" — re-readings  of 
Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  others— are  our  share  of  that 
hard-earned  rest.  I  tried  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  in  the  Doctor's  ears  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  he  only 
replied  :  "  I  should  not  feel  happy  if  I  could  not  see  a  mountain 
somewhere." 

Now  let  me  turn  to  two  or  three  ministers  who.  if  they  will 


forgive  me  the  phrase,  are  connoisseurs  in  holidays.  They 
have  sampled  the  sunshine  of  a  score  of  climes,  and  know 
exactly  where  and  when  to  go.  Listen  to  Mr.  Silas  Hocking  : 
"  To  me  Switzerland  is  the  Holy  Land  of  Europe.  It  draws 
me  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  does.  I  have  tried  the 
States  and  Canada,  Algiers  and  the  Riviera,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  France  and  Germany,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Wales 
and  the  Lakes,  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  but 
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numbering  Mr.  Hocking  among 
the  connoisseurs  ? 

And  now  for  a  voice  which 
has  charmed  us  many  an  hour, 
and  whose  books  are  in  them- 
selves a  holiday  from  tedium 
and  care — "  Ian  Maclaren." 
"  As  regards  my  favourite  holi- 
day place,"  writes  Dr.  John 
Watson,  "  I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  mention  one  which  holds 
a  solitary  eminence.  For  an 
English  county  I  prefer  Shrop- 
shire, and  for  a  Scots,  Perth- 
shire ;  for  a  golfing-place,  Elie  ; 
and  fdr  a  foreign  city,  Florence; 
and  for  winter,  if  you  can  go 
so  far,  the  Nile.  So  you  see, 
1  wander  about."  Here  I  may 
confess,  until  Dr.  Watson  men- 
tioned it,  I  was  in  ignorance  of 


ON   THE  GOLF  COURSE,   LOSSIE.MOUTH 
Where   Principal   Fairbairn   is   Spending  his   Holiday 

my  heart  still  turns  to  Switzerland.  But  I  can 
say  much  in  praise  of  all  of  them.  I  love  the 
restfulness  of  the  Lakes ;  I  delight  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Wales  ;  I  could  idle  a  blissful  holiday 
away  in  Jersey,  and  an  early  springtime  in  Algiers 
is  delightful ;  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  Norwegian 
fjords  fills  me  with  awe,  and  the  purple  uplands 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  cities,  give  me  infinite 
delight.  But  Switzerland  transcends  them  all. 
The  pure  white  peaks  of  eternal  snow,  the  solemn 
pine-forests,  the  glorious  passes,  the  wealth  of 
colour  the  "sunset  flings,  and  the  great  silences 
which  brood  over  the  valleys — all  touch  my  heart 
as  well  as  my  imagination."  The  answer  Mr. 
Hocking  gave  to  my  question  as  to  what  particular 
spot  in  Switzerland  he  preferred  above  all  others  is 
bewildering  in    its    enthusiasm.      "  How     can     I 


1  AIIIST  CHURCH,   NITON,   ISLE  OF 
WIGHT 

The    Church    in   which    Dr.    Maclaren,    of  Man- 
chester, often  Preaches  during  his  Holidays 


the  very  e.xistence  of  Elie.  A  Scotch 
friend  now  informs  me  that  it  is  in 
Fifeshire.  But  the  infonnation  is  no 
good  to  me ;  I  cannot  handle  the 
"  sticks."  But  if  marching  weary  miles 
after  his  ball — a  comic  notion  of  a 
holiday,  to  my  mind — will  inspire  Ian 
Maclaren  to  give  us  on  his  return 
another    "  Beside    the    Bonnie    Brier 
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answer  ?  Pictures  of  the  Engadine 
come  up  before  me  ;  then  my 
thoughts  turn  to  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land  ;  anon  my  heart  yearns  for  the 
quiet  valleys  of  the  Rhone."  This 
year'  Mr.  Hocking  is  at  MUrren. 
I  asked  him  why,  and  for  answer 
let  myself  in  for  another  rhapsody 
of  tantalising  questions.  "  Have 
you  ever  seen  the  sun  rise  on  the 
Jung  Frau,  or  watched  the  after- 
glow burn  on  the  white  slopes  of 
the  Matterhorn .'  If  you  have, 
you  know  why."     Am  I  not  right  in 
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Hush,"  1  trust  he  and  his  caddy 
will  stay  at  Elic  for  many  a  loiij,' 
week  to  come. 

I  am  fortunately  in  possession 
of  the  very  ciiaracteristic  con- 
fession of  another  notorious  holi- 
day-maker and  connoisseur — Mr. 
\V.  J.  Dawson.  His  letter  is  re,illy 
iro  good  not  to  give  in  full, 
particularly  as  he  is  the  only  one 
who  hastflatly  refused  to  divulge 
the  name  of  his  retreat.  "  Wild 
horses  shall  not  drag  from  me 
tlie  name  of  my  paradise."  Mr. 
1  )a\vson  says,  "  I  don't  go  to 
frequented  places.  I  see  so  much 
of  my  fellow-creatures  during  the 
\oar  that  in  August  !  am  willing 
to  dispense  with  them.  I  prefer 
the  Sahara  to  a  promenade,  and 
:i  pier  is  maranatha  to  me.  This 
year  1  am  going  to  the  English 
1. likes.  To  a  town?  to  a  tourist 
centre  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  !  To  a 
tiny  farm  upon  an  unfrequented 
'ike,  where  I  can  enjoy  barbarian 
■litudc."  Then  comes  the  sen- 
tence about  the  w  ild  horses.  "  But 
1  will  tell  you  this  much.  I  shall 
have  a  lake  almost  to  myself;  I 
shall  ride  my  bike  on  mountain 
roads  never  meant  for  cyclists  ; 
and  a  thousand  people  per  day 
might  pass  along  the  road  behind 
my  house  and  never  see  it,  so 
hidden  is  it  in  the  woods.  No 
feeling  man  would  ask  me  to 
leveal  the  secret  of  my  seclusion  ; 
I,  that  I  wish  all  my  friends  could  share  its  pleasures."  I  feared 
this  was  final,  until  my  eye  caught  the  postscript,  which  ran  : 


>r 


"  No  cliffs  like  those  that  guard  the  western  shore  " 

(Drawn  by  Mahk  Guy  Pearse  himselQ 

From  "  West  Country  Songs,"  hy  permission  0/  Messrs,  Horace 

Marshall  &'  Son 


and  yet,  so  inconsistent  am 


*.-\ny  photo  of  a  mountain  and  a 
lake  will  serve  as  illu<itration-- 
the  Korrowdale  end  of  Dcrwent- 
water  best  of  all."  Well,  we 
must  leave  Mr.  Dawson  alone 
in  his  glory,  of  course,  though 
some  of  us  who  have  tramped 
every  mile  of  the  beloved  Words- 
worth country  can  make  a  shrewd 
guess  where  the  hermitage  of  the 
brilliant  Highbury  preacher  and 
litterateur  is  situated.  Rfquicsait 
in  piice,  however.  Whjle  up  in  the 
Lakes  we  may  remind  ourselves 
that  the  district  lying  around 
Windermere,  and  stretching  to 
the  north  as  far  as  Skiddaw,  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  very  many  of 
those  best  entitled  to  speak,  the 
ideal  place  for  a  ministerial 
holiday.  George  Dawson,  of 
Birmingham,  was  wont  to  say 
that  as  he  stepped  off  the  train  at 
Lake  Side  there  always  occurred 
to  him,  and  not  irreverently,  the 
words,  "Come  uiito  Me,  ye  that 
are  weary,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  And  how  many  a  jaded 
minister  has  not  felt  the  same  I 
Dr.  Dale  once  said  that  he  loved 
the  Lakes  best  any  time  between 
January  and  December.  Per- 
haps the  eye  of  the  locality  is 
lovely  little  Grasmere,  so  redolent 
yet  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
and  De  Quincey.  Here  in  a 
cottage  with  his  family  the  Rev. 

F.  W.  Macdonald  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  summer-time. 
Talking   with   the   old   dame  who   is  caretaker   of  "  Dove 

Cottage,"  once  the  home  of  De  Quincey  and  the  birthplaces  i 
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of  the  "  Ode 
to  Immor- 
tality "and  the 
"  Confessions 
of  an  English 
Opium  Eater," 
she  told  me 
last  summer 
that  the  Rev. 
Stopfer d 
Brooke spends 
half  his  time 
— his  holiday- 
time — reading 
and  thinking 
in  those  sacred 
little  rooms. 

The  Rev. 
Mark  Guy 
P  e  a  r  s  e  is 
another  minis- 
ter who  has 
been  good 
enough  to 
write  me  a 
chatty  letter 
about  his  holi- 
days.    Many 

of  his  innumerable  hosts  and  hostesses  who  have  sat  up  far 
into  the  night  listening  to  his  enchanting  Cornish  stories,  and 
who  possess  some  of  his  thumbnail  pen-and-ink  sketches,  will 
be  glad  to  hear  where  he  spends  his  off-duty  weeks.  "  As  to 
my  holiday  resorts,"  he  says,  "  they  rather  vary.  Last  year  I 
was  on  the  Yorkshire  moors  far  away  from  everywhere.  The 
year  before  I  was  in  Guernsey  among  the  fishermen.  The  year 
before  that  was  spent  among  the  fishermen  of  Port  Isaac,  in 
Cornwall.  This  year  I  am  going  farther  north,  to  the  coast  of 
Scotland.  I  always  have  my  sketch-book  with  me,  and  pick  up 
from  my  companions  the  subject  for  a  story  or  a  little  song  ;  or 
I  find  the  intervals  of  fishing  pleasantly  filled  up  by  a  sketch." 
Then  Mr.  Pearse  kindly  gave  me  permission  to  reproduce  one 
of  his  own  exquisite  little  sea-scapes  which  appear  in  his  new 
book  of  "  West  Country  Songs."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr. 
Pearse  is  always  so  brimful  of  joyousness,  and  is  yet  such  a 
master  of  simple  pathos  ?  We  hope,  when  he  can  tear  himself 
away  from  Scotland,  he  will  give  St.  James's  Hall  the  benefit 
of  his  holiday  once  again. 

Talking  of  Mr.  Pearse,  one  naturally  thinks  of  his  colleague. 
Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  is,  we  know,  second  to  none  in  his 
love  for  .'  witzerland.  But  when  he  is  "  run  down  "  and  wants 
a  holiday  by  the  way,  it  is  to  Devonshire  he  goes.  The  beautiful 
hydro  of  "Huntly"  at  Bishopsteignton,  near  Teignmouth,  is 
the  place  he  chooses,  and  his  preference  is  shared  by  Canon 


Knight's  Lihraty,   i  'cninor,  I.  oj  ti\ 

STEEPHILL    CASTLE,   VENTNOK 
Home  of  Mr.  Morgan  Richards,  and  Holiday  Place  of  Dr.  Parker 


Cheyne,  who 
calls  it  a  per- 
fect place  for 
"  students  and 
brain-work- 
ers." It  was 
also  a  favourite 
with  the  late 
Dr.  James 
Spurgeon. 

But  next  to 
Mr.  Silas 
Hocking,  the 
most  emphatic 
preference  has 
come  to  me 
from  the  Rev. 
Silvester 
Home.  He 
says  :  "  Sher- 
ingham  is  ;//)' 
holiday -home. 
The  air  of  the 
North  Sea  is 
clear  and  crisp 
fro  m  t  li  e 
North  Pole, 
the    golf-links 


are  hard  to  beat,  the  roads  are  perfect  for  cycling,  and  the 
sands  for  castle-building,  and  the  sea  for  bathing.  Moreover, 
the  good  Methodist  fishermen  make  one's  Sundays  an  inspira- 
tion." Sheringham  is  known  to  many  of  us  as  "  Poppyland," 
and  has  been  already  celebrated  in  the  well-known  song  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Adams,  "The  Garden  of  Sleep."  Evidently  .Mr. 
Home  finds  it  a  garden  of  invigoration  rather  than  a  lotus-land. 

The  next  letter  is  from  one  who;  judging  from  the  records 
of  his  work  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  thoroughly  merits  a 
good  holiday.  Mr.  R.  J.  Campbell,  who  has  been  making  us 
look  again  to  Brighton  for  thought-stirring  sermons  as  all 
England  did  years  ago  when  Robertson  was  there,  writes  me 
from  the  East  Coast  like  his  brilliant  young  ministerial  brother, 
Mr.  Silvester  Home.  He  tells  me  that  he  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
spend  his  holiday  in  one  place,  nor  has  he  a  favourite  "  haunt.'" 
"  I  more  generally  g:o  abroad,  in  order  to  get  a  complete  change 
of  scene.  But  the  air  of  the  Lincolnshire  coast  docs  me  so 
much  good  that  I  am  spending  a  month  here." 

Two  months  ago  in  this  magazine  Mr.  Campbell,  in  "The 
Ethics  of  Holiday-Making,"  said  that  a  holiday  should  consist 
in  "  assimilating  influences  rather  than  in  adding  to  our  stock 
of  facts."  That  is  not  Dr.  Clifford's  view,  as  we  have  seen  ; 
but  we  trust  that  his  assimilations  on  the  bracing  East  Coast  will 
thoroughly  equip  Mr.  Campbell  for  the  day  when  he  must  again 
face  the  verv  obdurate  facts  of"  London  bv  the  Sea."  X. 
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The  Rev*  John  Shaw  Banks 

President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference 


UNTIL  two  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  to  elect  its  President  on  the  first  morning  of 
its  meeting.  This  .irrangement  had  many  and  obvious  dis- 
advantages, not  the  least  being  that  a  minister  might,  and  not 
infrequently  did,  find  himself  suddenly  called  upon  without  a 
moment's  warning  to  deliver  an  inaugural  address,  and  without 
any  opportunity  of  forearming  himself  to  guide  the  complicated 
business  of  what  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  has  termed  the 
"largest  legislative  Protestant  ecclesiastical  assembly  in  the 
world."  This  has  been  changed,  and  the  President  is  now 
designated  a  year  in  advance.  The  name  of  the  new  President, 
though  long  familiar  to  all  Biblical  scholars  and  to  the  Free 
Churches  of  Leeds  and 
the  North  generally,  is 
not  quite  so  well  known 
throughout  the  country 
as  the  names  of  some  of 
his  predecessors  have 
been — Mr.  Watkinson, 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr. 
Macdonald,forexample. 
So  that  a  rough  coast- 
line of  his  life  may 
perhaps  be  welcome  to 
some. 

Mr.  Banks  was  born 
in  Sheffield  in  1835,  and 
was  educated  at  the 
famous  Grammar  School 
in  Birmingham,  where 
he  manifested  that  pas- 
sion for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  which  has 
been  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  his  whole  life. 
Leaving  school,  he  spent 
several  years  in  business 
with  a  firm  of  city  mer- 
chants, which  was  well, 
remembering  that 
amount  of,  shall  it  be 
called  book-keeping  ? 
to  which  Wesleyan 
ministers  are  called. 
These  were  the  days 
when  the  demand  for 
ministers  at  home  and 
abroad  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  supply, 
5nd  when  a  college 
training  was  either 
wholly  dispensed  with 
or  much  abbreviated. 
On  entering  the  ministry 
in  1856,  Mr.  Banks  was 

accordingly  sent  at  once  as  a  missionary  to  India,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Mutiny.  This  sojourn  in 
Bangalore  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  his  intellectual 
life,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  not  only  of  exercising  his 
undoubted  genius  for  teaching  and  indulging  his  growing  love 
of  languages,  but  also  of  acquiring  that  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  Brahminism  and  Buddhism  which  bore  such  splendid  fruit 
later  in  his  Fernley  Lecture  on  "  Christianity  and  the  Science 
of  Religion."  But  only  for  a  brief  eight  years  did  India  claim 
him.  In  1865  cholera  took  from  his  side  his  young  wife,  and 
he  returned  to  England.  Here  he  travelled  successively  in 
Plymouth,  Bayswater,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow. 

Insatiable  as  was  still  his  love  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Banks 
found  room  amid  his  arduous  circuit  duties  for  .attendance  at 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  where,  to  quote  the  words  of 
George  Dawson  in  reference  to  Carlyle,  "by  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  he  learnt  German."     The  result  is  well  known. 
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Born  at  Shekfiei.d,  October  8,  1835 

Elected  PresWem  of  ihe  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  Manchester,  July  31,  1903 


He  succeeded  in  becoming  a  leading  authority  in  that  domain 
to  which  we  look  with  alternate  gratitude  and  terror— German 
theology.  That  this  should  be  so  is  not  surprising  to  those  who 
know  the  man,  for  there  is  in  Mr.  Banks  quite  a  considerable 
ingredient  of  the  German  scholar. 

Not  that  the  bent  of  his  mind  is  essentially  mystical— still 
less  is  it  rationalistic.  But  he  has  that  patient,  indefatigable 
industr)',  that  fairness  of  judgment,  even  that  laborious  accuracy, 
which  we  ha\e  come  to  associate  with  German  scholarship. 
And,  to  go  one  step  further,  if  an  intimate  touch  may  be 
allowed,  his  type  of  face— rugged,  heavy,  and  spectacled— his 
somewhat  ponderous   manner  and   almost   pathetic   desire   to 

make  himself  heard  and 
understood,  together 
with  his  notorious  dis- 
regard of  dress,  proclaim 
him  to  be  at  least  a  first 
cousin  to  Herr  Teufels- 
drockh.  To  this  wide 
knowledge  of  German 
the  whole  world  of 
Anglo-Saxon  theology 
is  indebted  for  several 
masterly  translations, 
among  them  Goebel's 
"Parables  of  Christ," 
Orelli's  Commentaries 
on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
the  Minor  Prophets, 
Domer's  "  System  of 
Christian  Doctrine,"  and 
last,  and  perhaps  most 
valuable,  the  indispens- 
able Commentary  of 
Delitzsch  on  Isaiah.  A 
glance  at  this  list  will 
tell  at  once  that  Mr. 
Banks's  sympathies  lie 
with  the  moderate  or 
conservative  school  of 
German  criticism.  At 
the  same  time,  no  man 
in  the  ranks  of  the 
Methodist  ministry  is 
better  acquainted  with 
the  extremists,  or  has 
done  more  excellent 
service  in  combating 
their  ultra-rationalistic 
views.  In  a  letter  from 
one  of  his  present  stu- 
dents occurs  the  remark 
that  "  he  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  trounc- 
ing the  Germans — i.e. 
the  ultra-extremists— though  he  is  always  scrupulously  careful 
before  going  into  battle  to  give  his  opponent  every  chance 
of  fully  stating  his  case."  In  the  year  1880  Mr.  Banks  was 
called  to  the  oflice  which  he  still  holds— that  of  Theological 
Tutor  at  Headingley  College,  Leeds.  Here  he  has  found  his 
rightful  place,  the  office  to  which  all  the  previous  years  of 
thought,  travel,  and  study  unquestionably  led. 

He  then  becanje  Chairman  of  the  important  Methodist 
District  of  Leeds,  where  his  administration  has  been  charac- 
terised by  sympathy,  vigour,  and  aggressiveness.  If  the 
suspicion  haunts  the  mind  of  any  that  students  and  scholars  are 
at  sea  when  they  come  to  preside  at  committees,  and  arc  called 
to  deal  with  grants,  building  cases,  appointments  to  circuits, 
refractory  officials,  and  the  thousand-and-one  diverse  details  of 
a  complicated  piece  of  machinery  like  modern  Methodism,  ihey 
have  made  a  ridiculous  mistake,  and  should  at  once  reflect  on 
the  recent  example  of  Dr.  Davison  and  the  splendid  service  to 
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Northern  Methodism  during  the  past  sixteen  years  rendered  by 
the  new  President.  As  an  example,  take  Mr.  Banks's  work  as 
Chairman  of  the  Leeds  Methodist  Council,  the  most  flourishing 
institution  of  its  kind  in  Methodism.  He  never  misses  its 
meetings,  and  proves  himself  to  be  a  most  capable  man  of 
business.  Having  found  a  man  like  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chadwick 
— a  man  in  a  hundred  ways  so  different  from  himself— he  has 
persistently  backed  him  up,  in  spite  of  many  opposing  forces, 
with  the  result  that  Oxford  Place  has  been  saved  from  decay 
and  become  one  of  Methodism's  most  prosperous  missions. 
We  do  not  easily  associate  the  idea  of  a  spectacled  German 
scholar  with  open-air  preaching,  boys'  brigades,  and  revivals ; 
yet  this  is  what  we  have  to  do,  if  we  would  understand  the  new 
President  aright.  But  the  best  e.xample  of  his  administrative 
gifts  and  practical  sympathies  is  yet  to  be  cited.  Ever  since 
its  formation  Mr.  Banks  has  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  great  Free  Church  Council  movement.  It  is  said  that  no 
Nonconformist  minister  in  the  North  of  England  wields  a  greater 
influence  than  he. 

To  return  to  the  literary  harvest  of  Mr.  15anks's  life,  his 
best-known  book  is  perhaps  his  "  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine," 
of  which  over  fourteen  thousand  copies  have  been  sold.  Before 
its  publication  every  Methodist  local  preacher  and  ministerial 
candidate  prepared  himself  for  his  examinations  on  the  arid  and 
innutritious  questions  and  answers  of  "  Field's  Handbook."  It 
helped  many  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile,  no  doubt  ;  but  it  will  help 
no  more,  for  the  new  President's  most  capable  "  Manual "  has 
entirely  discredited  it. 

Mr.  Banks  is  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  possesses  the  largest 
private  library  in  the  Methodist  ministry.  Some  have  even  gone 
as  far  as  to  say  that  he  buys  every  new  book,  but  perhaps  they 
hardly  realise  what  that  would  mean.  All  this  reading  Mr. 
Banks  has  not  kept  to  himself.  Some  years  ago  he  issued  two 
delightful  little  books,  entitled  "  A  Preacher's  General  Reading  " 
and  "A  Preacher's  Theological  Reading,"  than  which  of  their 
kind  there  is  not  anything  better  in  e.\istence.  They  abundantly 
show  that  the  new  President  loves  Carlyle  and  Browning, 
Ruskin  and  Kingsley,  Arnold  and  Tennyson,  no  less  than 
Newman,  Godet,  Martensen,  Keil,  Stanley,  and  the  rest.  Mr. 
Banks  has  always  been  a  keen  observer  of  the  trend  of  modern 
scientific   and    philosophical  thought,   as   his  "Tendencies  of 


Modern  Theology,"  recently  published,  plainly  shows.  It 
should  also  be  said  that  his  interest  in  his  early  mission  field 
has  produced  "  Our  Indian  Empire,"  also  "  Three  Indian 
Heroes :  William  Carey,  Henry  Lawrence,  and  Henry 
Havelock." 

And  now,  to  quote  the  Lord  Chancellor,  what  "  sort  of  a  " 
man  is  the  President  ?  To  begin  with,  he  is  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  retiring  man.  The  way  he  almost  slinks — pardon 
the  word — along  the  corridors  in  Headingiey  College  is  highly 
characteristic  of  him.  He  never  likes  to  be  noticed.  Until 
one  gets  to  know  him  he  is  somewhat  gruff  and  stern,  and 
appears  to  be  slightly  suspicious  of  your  intentions  concerning 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  sit  at  his  hospitable  table — 
which  every  one  cannot  do — you  find  him  genial,  chatty,  and 
surprisingly  humorous.  I  am  sure  he  will  forgive  me  if  I  say 
that  sometimes  his  curious  gestures  and  rather  heavy  and 
guttural  voice  are  not  wholly  conducive  to  wakefulness  in  his 
auditors.  I  mean,  unless  you  are  interested  in  what  he  is 
saying,  the  manner  of  its  saying  is  liable  to  act  soporifically. 
But,  then,  how  well  worth  listening  to  is  all  that  he  says  !  No 
man  in  the  Conference  speaks  less  when  he  has  nothing  to  say. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  Mr.  Banks  is  never  so  strong  and 
telUng  as  on  a  platform  of  a  great  public  meeting.  He  kindles 
at  the  sight  of  eager,  excited  faces,  and  then  his  tongue  is 
loosed.  A  friend  of  his  writes  :  "  He  always  says  something, 
even  if  only  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks." 

Like  most  men  of  note,  there  has  gathered  round  the  name 
and  person  of  the  rugged  President  quite  an  anecdotal  mythology, 
and  since  his  election  quite  a  number  of  these  more  or  less 
authentic  incrustations  have  been  making  their  round  of  the 
press,  so  do  not  call  for  repetition  here.  As  to  the  way  in 
which  he  has  acquitted  himself  in  the  chair  of  the  recent 
Conference,  there  is  but  one  opinion,  and  that  wholly  in  his 
favour. 

His  impartiality  during  the  heated  debate  upon  Dr.  lieet's 
case  was  beyond  all  praise  ;  while  his  intensely  spiritual  and 
passionate  address,  when  he  pleaded '  the  cause  of  greater 
aggressiveness  in  foreign  missions  and  of  the  urgent  need  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  thoroughly  trained  and  high-toned 
evangelists,  is  not  likely  either  to  be  soon  forgotten  or  to 
"  return  to  him  void." 
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■pEV.  AMBROSE  SHEPHERD,  of  Elgin  Place  Congre- 
Iv  gational  Church,  Glasgow,  has  been  in  rather  poor  health 
of  late,  and  has  been  recruiting  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Mr. 
Shepherd  first  made  his  mark  at  Reading,  and  since  he  went 
to  Glasgow  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Eynon  Davies  has  preached  to 
crowded  congregations.  Mr.  Shepherd  was  among  the  holiday 
supplies  at  the  City  Temple.  He  is  a  notable  and  a  growing 
force  in  Glasgow. 

—  Rev.  Poole  Sandlands,  Vicar  of  Brigstock,  who  has  been 
treating  the  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies  for  his  throat  complaint,  has 
had  quite  a  number  of  Nonconformist  ministers  among  his 
patients.  Gipsy  Smith  ^was  under  Mr.  Sandlands'  care  some 
years  ago,  and,  though  his  voice  was,  as  it  seemed,  utterly 
gone,  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  reading  the  lessons  in  the  parish 
church!  Mr.  Smith  relates  in  his  autobiography  that  during 
this  illness  he  was  reduced  to  his  last  ^5,  but  he  was  cured  Just 
in  the  nick  of  time. 

—  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Dr.  Carr  Glyn)  is  making 
excellent  progress  towards  recovery.  His  friends  have  been 
much  annoyed  by  the  unfounded  report  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  resign. 

—  Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
increasing  success  with  the  London  Quarterly  Review.  During 
the  very  interesting  discussion  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference  on 
Book  Room  affairs,  it  was  stated  that  the  loss  on  the  Quar/er/y 
last  year  was  only  ^90.  Such  a  result  may  almost  be  considered 
a  triumph. 

—  1 1  is  proposed  to  establish  a  weekly  penny  paper  for  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion.  The  movement  in  this  direction  is 
unofficial.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  this  project,  one 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  Connexion  is  excellently  served 
by  the  Mellwilist  Evangelist,  a  penny  monthly  journal,  founded, 
owned,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stephen. 


—  The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  plainly  does  not  view  un- 
denominational work  with  much  favour.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Liverpool 
Wesleyan  Mission,  he  says  :  "  I  am  glad  that  you  are  not 
working  on  what  are  called  '  undenominational  lines.'  It  is 
far  better  in  every  way  that  a  man  should  be  a  good  Wesleyan 
or  Presbyterian  than  that  he  should  be  connected  with  no 
Christian  Church  at  all.  In  the  one  case  he  receives  definite 
teaching,  and  the  benefit  of  Church  fellowship.  In  the  other 
case,  for  the  lack  of  instruction,  he  is  apt  to  drift  into  error,  or 
to  become  a  back-boneless  Christian." 

—  A  collection  at  a  Congregational  week-night  service  is  a 
new  idea,  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Rogers  has  adopted  it  at 
South  Cliff  Church,  Scarborough.  The  money  is  being  sent  to 
the  L.M.S. 

—  The  superintendent  of  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  at  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  explained  some  low  sermon  marks  by 
saying  that  the  brother  in  question  took  a  new  text  every  time 
he  preached,  but  that  now  he  had  discovered  his  mistake  ! 
Another  candidate  was  recommended  as  of  "  promising 
appearance  "  ! 

—  Two  brilliant  young  Edinburgh  preachers,  the  Rev. 
George  Jackson,  B.A.,  and  the  Rev.  John  Kelman,  M.A.,  have 
this  autumn  distinguished  themselves  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Kelman,  who  has  succeeded  to  Henry  Drummond's  work 
and  influence  among  Edinburgh  students,  seems  also  to  have 
repeated  Drummond's  success  at  Northfield.  Dr.  Aked  has 
also  been  in  the  States,  and  the  Congregatiotialist  says  that  "  if 
any  progressive  Church  were  to  invite  him  to  live  with  us,  he 
would  doubtless  preach  a  very  acceptable  type  of  Americanism, 
and  a  fervid  personal  and  social  gospel  as  well." 

—  Rev.  Arthur  Moorhouse,  M.A.,  B.D.,  who  succeeds  Pro- 
fessor Slater  as  Classical  Tutor  at  Didsbury,  is  a  very  promising 
scholar  and  an  excellent  preacher.  He  was  trained  as  a  teacher 
by  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  M.P. 
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The  Rev.  R  J.  Campbell,  MA. 


RKGINALD  JOHN  CAMPBELL  was  born  in  London 
in  1867.  His  father,  the  Rev.  John  Canipbeii,  who 
now  lives  in  retirement  near  Nottingham,  had  originally 
been  a  teacher,  but  at  the  time  of  his  distinguished  son's 
birth  was  a  Free  Methodist  minister  in  active  service.  His 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  James  Campbell,  whom  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  very  markedly  resembles  in  appearance,  was  a 
Congregationalist  minister.  Mr.  Campbell's  ancestry  is  of 
notable  interest.  From  both  parents  he  is  of  purely  Scottish 
descent.  The  names  of  his  great-grandfathers — James 
Campbell,  John  Johnston,  John  McAirlie,  and  Nathaniel 
("  Thani  ")  Grant — are  in  themselves  a  good  clue  to  their 
nationality.  They  were  settled  near  Belfast  for  some 
generations,  and  belonged  to  the  Ulster  landed  proprietor 
and  gentleman  farmer  class — the  dufii-wassel  order,  as  it 
would  have  been  called  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Campbell's 
grand-uncle  John  McAirlie,  son  of  the  McAirlie  above- 
mentioned,  was  a  slave-owner  in  South  Carolina,  and  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  South  in  the  great  Civil  \\'ar.  But 
he  treated  his  slaves  so  well  that  when  emancipation  was 
declared  they  refused  to  leave  him,  and  remained  in  his 
service  as  long  as  he  lived.  There  is  no  Irish  admixture 
whatever  in  Mr.  Campbell's  blood,  and  his  family  can  trace 
its  descent  clear  back  to  its  Highland  home  in  Argyllshire. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  delicate  from  his  birth,  and  when  but 
a  few  months  old  he  was  taken  away  to  live  with  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Mr.  John  Johnston,  of  Craigywarren,  near 
Belfast.  Mr.  Johnston  was  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  his  grand- 
son's earliest  recollections 
centre  in  the  old  meeting- 
house at  Cloughwater. 
The  sermons  were  very 
long.  There  was  no 
organ.  Mr.  Campbell's 
uncle,  the  precentor, 
always  raised  the  psalm. 
The  dignity  of  this 
Presbyterian  piety  was 
no  less  marked  than  its 
reality.  John  Johnston 
was  a  stern,  upright  man 
who  had  not  neglected 
the  apostolic  injunction 
to  rule  his  household 
well.  But  he  had  quite  a 
marked  sense  of  humour, 
and  he  was  all  smiles 
and  tenderness  to  his 
little  delicate  grandson. 
He  was  easily  stirred  to 
anger  by  the  sight  of 
cruelty  to  men  or  animals. 
He  was  passionately  fond 
of  dogs  and  horses,  an 
affection  that  has  been 
transmitted  to  his  grand- 
son. There  was  a  pool 
of  tenderness  about  his 
heart.  Very  fond  of 
outdoor  sports,  like  most 
members  of  his  class, 
he  one  day  shot  and 
wounded   a    robin.      He 
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held  the  poor  little  thing  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  while 
it  suffered  the  last  agonies  of  its  life.  Then  silently  he 
walked  back  to  his  home  and  deposited  his  weapon  in  the 
gun-room,  never  to  take  it  in  his  hand  again.  His  wife 
"  was  like  a  Roman  matron,  tall  and  straight,"  silent,  stern, 
and  masterful.  She  was  absolute  in  her  province  of 
government  as  her  husband  was  in  his.  "There  was  a 
rigid  delimitation  of  authority,  and  no  attempt  at  a  "  raid  " 
was  ever  made  by  either  party.  Their  manner  to  each 
other  was  both  dignified  and  affectionate. 

Next  to  his  grandfather  the  figure  that  remains  most 
vivid  and  picturesque  in  Mr.  Campbell's  memor)'  is  that  of 
"  Thani  "  Grant.  "  Thani  "  was  a  great  traveller,  and  had 
visited  most  corners  of  the  world.  He  used  to  entertain 
his  young  kinsman  for  hours  with  stories  of  his  adventures 
and  with  tales  of  Scottish  history,  mostly  about  Wallace 
and  Bruce  and  the  Covenanters.  There  was  much,  too, 
in  the  family  history  to  stir  the  blood  of  the  susceptible  boy. 
Some  of  his  ancestors  were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Covenanters ;  others  had  fought  at  Sheriffmuir  against 
the  Pretender ;  and  a  forbear  of  "  Thani "  Grant  had 
defended  his  house  stoutly  against  the  Irish  rebels  of  1798. 
"  Thani  "  did  not  forget  to  add  the  strong  meat  of  doctrine 
and  of  very  decided  opinions  to  the  sweet  warm  milk  of 
romance.  John  Johnston  and  "  Thani "  Grant  were 
intensely  Conservative  in  politics  and  religion.  The  name 
of  Gladstone  was  anathema  to  them  both,  and  one  of  them 
was  Master  of  the  Orange  Lodge.    They  were  very  vigorous 

anti- Democrats. 


As  a  delicate  child, 
he  was  petted  and  spoiled 
a  good  deal.  Throughout 
these  early  years  he  was 
attended  by  a  succession 
of  old  Scotch  nurses. 
One  of  them  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  Elizabeth 
McLaughlan,  and  she 
was  worthy  of  so  great 
a  dignity.  Another  was 
always  referred  to  merely 
as  Jean,  but  her  full 
name  was  Jean  Colvin. 
She  was  full  of  weird 
anecdote,  and  possessed 
an  inexhaustible  repertory 
of  plaintive  songs.  She 
hated  no  one  but  the 
Pope,  though,  to  do  her 
memory  justice,  she  hated 
him  with  a  perfect  hatred. 
Jean  was  one  of  the 
fast  -  dying  -  out  class  of 
servants  whose  faithful- 
ness was  unquestioned, 
whose  interests  were  those 
of  the  family  she  had 
served  all  her  life,  and 
who  frequently  gave  her 
opinion  about  the  doings 
of  the  household,  whether 
it  was  asked  for  or  not. 

John  Johnston'sgrand- 
son  was   too  delicate  to 
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go    to    school     in    the 
winter,  and   so  instruc- 
tion had  to  be  given  to 
him  at   home.     In  the 
summer   time   he  went 
to  the  only  school  that 
there  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    But  for  the 
valuable  instruction  and 
for  the  still  more  valu- 
able    stimulus    he    re- 
ceived in  these  days  he 
feels  most   indebted  to 
Miss    Andrews,   a   lady 
still     living,    of    whom 
he   always  thinks    with 
gratitude  and  affection. 
The     father     of     Miss 
Andrews    conceived    a 
strong  affection  for  her 
little   pupil,    and   made 
him    welcome    to     the 
treasures  of  his  excellent 
library.     The  first  book 
he  lent   the  boy  was  a 
"  History  of  Scotland." 
In   a   very   short   time, 
-rentleman  submitted 
him  to  an  examina- 
tion, and  found  that 
he   had   the  volume 
almost  off  by  heart. 
The  next   book  was 
Scott's   "Tales   of  a 
Grandfather."      His- 
tory has  always  been 
Mr.    Campbell's 
favourite  study,  and 
he   has    been    heard 
to  say  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Scottish 
history  acquired  from 
the    books    in     Mr. 
Andrews's    library 
stood   him    in    good 
stead    when    long 
afterwards    he    took 
his  degree  at  Oxford. 
On  the  first  day  of 
his     final     examina- 
tion   he    was    taken 
seriously  ill,  and  the 
few  questions  that  he 
was   able   to   answer 
related   to   the  cam- 
paigns   of    Wallace. 
In    his    mind's    eye 
Mr.    Campbell    had 
a  picture   of  almost 
every    inch    of    the 
ground  that  Wallace 
had   covered   in    his 
struggle   for   the    in- 
dependence    of 
Scotland. 

Mr.     Campbell's 
was    a    very    happy 
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There  is  now 
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childhood,   a    sweet 
dream   from   which    he 
awoke     when     he    was 
between  twelve  and 
thirteen    years    of    age. 
John  Johnston  died  and 
was     gathered     to     his 
fathers    in    the   church- 
yard     of      Kirkinriola. 
Then  Uncle  "Thani's" 
interesting  and  brilliant 
career  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  his  premature 
death.     And  two  years 
ago  Mrs.  Johnston,  who 
had     crossed    over    to 
England  after  the  death 
of    her    husband,    was 
laid    to    rest    at    Gun- 
Ihorpe.     Before  she 
passed    away    she    ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  her 
grandson    should    take 
part     along     with     the 
vicar   of  the   parish    in 
the  service  at  her  burial, 
no  representative  of  the 
family  in    the    north 
of  Ireland.     The  old 
homestead      is      in- 
habited by  strangers. 
It   is    interesting    to 
note  that  the  militant 
Orangeman   Mr. 
William  Johnston,  of 
Baliykilbeg,  for  many 
years      Conservative 
M.P.     for      South 
Belfast,     who      died 
recently,  sprang  from 
a  collateral  branch  of 
the  family  to  which 
Mr.    Campbell's 
grandfather    be- 
longed. 

These     twelve 
happy    years   in    the 
Norih  of  Ireland  have 
engraven  themselves 
on    Mr.    Campbell's 
memory  with  a  rich- 
ness and  warmth   of 
colouring  which  has 
scarcely  faded  at  all 
during  the  years  that 
have    since    passed. 
The     impression    of 
the      deep,      strong, 
dignified  piety  of  the 
Presbyterian     house- 
hold   has    remained 
clear  and  vivid.     He 
was    trained    in    an 
atmosphere   of   love, 
and    was    absolutely 
shielded      from      all 
knowledge     of     the 
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sternness  and  harshness  'of 
the  world.  This  is  the  period 
of  his  life  on  which  he  loves 
dearly  to  dwell. 

Mr.  Campbell  returned  to 
his  father's  house  when,  as  we 
have  said,  he  was  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  years  of 
age.  Members  of  the  family 
in  England  had  occasionally 
visited  the  old  home  in 
Ireland,  and  in  this  way  the 
line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  delicate  boy  and 
his  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters  was  kept  open  ;  but  it 
was  a  very  thin  line,  and  Mr. 
Campbell's  return  to  England 
was  almost  like  coming  to 
live  with  strangers.  Of  course 
this  feeling  was  very  soon 
diminished.  Mr.  Campbell  is 
the  second  son ;  he  has  three 
brothers  and  one  sister  living, 
a  brother  and  a  sister  dead. 
The  Rev.  John  Campbell  was 
in  circuit  work  at  Bolton 
when  his  son  rejoined  him.  The  young  lad,  who 
was  still  in  delicate  health,  attended  a  private  school 
in  the  town.  He  was  a  very  distinguished  pupil,  par- 
ticularly strong  in  literary  subjects,  and  one  year  won 
prizes  in  classics,  history,  and  literature,  and  a  special 
award  for  being  the  best  boy  of  his  year.  Then  he  was 
promoted  to  teach  the  lower  forms  in  the  school.  Presently 
Mr.  Campbell's 
father  moved 
to  Nottingham, 
and  during 
some  years' 
experience  of 
teaching,  both 
elementary  and 
secondary, 
work  of  which 
he  was  very 
fond,  the  youth 
of  eighteen 
attended  the 
University 
College  of  the 
town. 

Mr.  Camp- 
bell's n  e  .\  t 
position  was 
that  of  assistant 
master  at  the 
High  School, 
Ashton,  Che- 
shire. He 
looks  back  with 
considerable 
satisfaction  to 
the  work  he 
did  there.  He 
has  the  gift  of 
influence,  the 
power  of  taking 
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a  hold,  both  tender  and 
masterful,  on  (he  lives  of 
others,  and  he  still  has  re- 
lations with  some  of  the  boys 
he  taught.  At  Ashton,  too, 
Mr.  Campbell  first  came  into 
close  association  with  the 
Church  of  England.  The 
headmaster  of  the  school  was 
an  Anglican  clergyman,  an 
0.\ford  honours ,  man  ;  and 
with  the  Vicar  of  the  parish, 
the  Rev.  S.  Wilkinson,  a 
decided  Evangelical,  Mr. 
Campbell  was  soon  on  in 
timate  terms.  He  was  con- 
firmed, and  took  a  humble 
part  in  Church  work,  particu- 
larly in  the  Guild  meetings. 
The  young  teacher  was  drawn 
towards  the  Church  of  England 
by  the  stately  dignity  and 
order  of  her  services  and  by 
her  claim  to  historical  con- 
tinuity. His  stock  of  spiritual 
experience  was  at  this  time 
slender,  but  his  attitude  to- 
wards religion  was  profoundly  reverent.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
advised  his  young  friend  to  go  up  to  Oxford  and 
take  Orders.  He  was  now  able  to  meet  the  heavy 
expense,  but  there  were  several  difficulties  in  the  way, 
the  chief  being  that  he  had  married  a  wife,  Miss  Slack 
by  name,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
father's    congregation    at    Nottingham.      However,    these 

obstacles  were 
surmounted, 
and  in  1 89 1 
Mr.  Campbell, 
coming  up  to 
Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  en- 
tered upon  the 
most  epoch- 
making  and 
decisive  period 
of  his  life. 

On  the  ad- 
vice of  the 
Dean,  Dr. 
Paget  (now 
Bishop  of 
Oxford),  he  re- 
solved to  take 
his  degree  in 
History  and 
Political 
Science.  It 
was  well,  said 
the  Dean,  to 
lay  deep  and 
strong  the 
foundation  of 
general  culture 
before  proceed- 
ing to  the  study 
of  Divinity. 
Though   work- 
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ing  for  Orders, 
Mr.  Campbell 
had  no  inten- 
tion of  aban- 
doning his 
academic  work. 
Dean  Paget 
was  the  most 
potent  i  n - 
fluence  in  his 
life  during  his 
Oxford  career. 
He  does  not 
feel  that  Dr. 
Paget  added 
much  to  his 
stock  of  ideas, 
but  his  pure 
spiritual  in- 
fluence was 
very  great.  It 
has  been  said 
of  Dr.  Paget 
with  striking 
truth  that  he  has  a  genius  for  holiness,  and  all  the  more 
thoughtful  and  susceptible  of  his  students  felt  the  enormous 
influence  of  his 
character.  Dean 
Paget  was  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  was 
greatly  impressed  by 
the  combined  sweet- 
ness and  strength  of 
his  nature,  and  who 
declares  that  he  will 
always  think  of  him 
with  the  most  tender 
affection  and  pro- 
found gratitude.  Dr. 
Paget  was  a  sincere 
friend  and  counsellor 
to  all  young  men 
under  his  care.  His 
manner  to  them  was  ' 
always  that  of  an 
older  brother ;  his 
influence  was  subtle, 
penetrating,  inspir- 
ing, moulding — never 
in  the  least  degree 
obtrusively  didactic. 
At  Oxford  Mr. 
Campbell  passed 
through  the  decisive 
spiritual  crisis  of  his 
life.  It  is  not  for 
us  in  these  pages  to 
enter  into  contro- 
versial matters.  It 
must  suffice  to  say 
that  Mr.  Campbell 
came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  could 
not  take  Orders  in 
the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.     Perhaps    the 
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chief  factor  in 

his    decision 

was    this — that 

acceptance     of 

the      Anglican 

position  meant 

that  he  un- 
churched     his 

o  w  n  worthy 

ancestors,    and 

particularly  his 

splendid       old 

grandfathers, 

John  Johnston 

and    James 

Campbell,  men 

whose  shoe- 
latchets  he  felt 

he     was     not 

worthy  to  loose. 

He      could 

worship     quite 

comfortably  in 

the      Anglican 

ritual,  and  work  in  closest  association  with  High  Churchmen; 

but  he  could  not  excommunicate  the  multitude  of  faithful 

believers  outside 
Anglicanism.  When 
he  related  his  de- 
cision to  the  Dean, 
Dr.  Paget  expressed 
his  profound  regret, 
said  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell would  find  a 
true,  happy  home  in 
the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  ndded 
that  probably  if  he 
left  her  he  would 
find  his  way  back 
again.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Campbell  spent 
a  whole  day  at 
Westminster  Abbey 
as  the  guest  of  Canon 
Gore,  discussing  his 
difficulties ;  but  the 
event  was  that  he 
felt  confirmed  in  his 
decision.  Though  he 
was  compelled,  in 
obedience  to  his 
conscience,  to  leave 
the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Campbell 
has  never  ceased  to 
acknowledge  his  in- 
debtedness to  her, 
and  especially  to  the 
High  Church  party. 
At  Christ  Church  he 
was  in  the  very  heart 
of  High  Church  in- 
fluence, all  the 
Anglican  spiritual 
influences  he  has 
M.A.  felt  have  come  from 
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High  Churchmen,  and  most 
of  the  Anglican  friends  he 
has  are  High  Churchmen. 

In  the  meantime,  while 
these  sharp  conflicts  were 
proceeding  within  the  soul 
of  the  ardent  and  thoughtful 
young  student,  he  was  diligent 
in  religious  work  among  the 
'Varsity  men  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford, 
and,  unknown  to  himself,  was 
preparing  for  the  great  position 
he  was  destined  to  occupy. 
A  group  of  students  gathered 
round  him  imperceptibly  (no 
attempt  having  been  made  to 
organise  a  movement),  and  became  known  as  the  Cabinet 
Club.  He  took  part  in  open-air  work  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Oxford  University  Christian  Union,  and  shared  in  Bible 
readings  in  the  men's  rooms.  By  means  of  his  addresses 
at  the  Oxford  Y.M.C.A.,  "Campbell  of  Christ  Church" 
became  known  to  a  still  wider  circle.  Being  a  layman,  he 
was  excluded  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Anglican  Church  ;  but 
the  Nonconformists  heard  this  young  Churchman  gladly, 
and  his  first  sermons  were  preached  at  Rosehill  Free 
Methodist  Church,  Cumnor  Congregational  Church,  and 
Bicester  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Campbell  also  gave 
some  little  help  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  (now 
of  Portman  Chapel),  who  was  then  curate  of  St.  Aldate's  and 
a  member  of  Christ  Church.  When  he  emerged  from  his 
religious  crisis  he  joined  himself  to  George  Street  Congre- 
gational Church,  which  was  then  under  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Ezard. 


Mr.  Ezard  was  the  link 
between  Mr.  Campbell  and 
Brighton.  The  Oxford 
minister  was  preaching  in 
Brighton  during  the  summer 
of  1894,  and  mentioned 
"Campbell  of  Christ  Church" 
as  a  likely  man  to  fill  with 
satisfaction  the  vacant  pulpit 
of  Union  Street  Church.  Mr. 
Campbell  was  at  the  time 
taking  a  holiday  engagement 
at  Lenton  Baptist  Church, 
Nottingham  ;  and  so  little 
acquainted  were  the  deacons 
of  Union  Street  Church  with 
the  personality  and  position 
of  the  young  Oxford  man  that  they  sent  a  letter  to  hiai 
addressed  "  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  Baptist  Minister,  Notting- 
ham.'' This  epistle,  which  contained  an  invitation  to  preach 
at  Union  Street,  eventually,  after  much  travelling,  reached 
the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The  sequel  to  Mr. 
Campbell's  sermons  at  Brighton  was  that  a  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  G.  E.  Singleton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Gooby,  the  acting  pastor,  came  to  Oxford 
to  enquire  whether,  if  the  pastorate  of  Union  Street  Church 
were  offered  to  him,  he  would  accept  it.  Mr.  Campbell  said 
'•■  No,"  and  Principal  Fairbairn,  whom  in  the  meantime  he 
had  won  as  a  loving  friend  and  a  wise  counsellor,  thought  he 
did  well  to  say  no.  He  could  not  then  see  his  way  to  enter 
the  ministry ;  he  thought  he  might  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  Church  if  he  accepted  some  tutorial  appointment  at 
Oxford  and  continued  his  religious  work  among  the  'Varsity 
men.     Dr.    Fairbairn    shared    that   opmion.      However,    a 
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correspondence  was  maintained  between  Mr.  Campbell  and 
the  Brighton  Church,  and  in  the  spring  of  1895  he  again 
preached  in  Union  Street.  A  unanimous  invitation  to  the  pastorate 
was  the  result.  Mr.  Campbell  took  the  letter  to  Dr.  Fairbairn, 
who  read  it  carefully,  and  after  a  moment's  pause  said,  in  his 
quiet,  simple  way  :  "  This  seems  to  be  God's  call.  I  think  you 
should  accept  it." 

Dean  Paget  sent  a  telegram  to  his  former  student  to  be  read  at 
the  Ordination  Service,    and  a   letter  designed  to    be  read   in  the 
church  on  the  following  Sunday.     "  First  let  me  tell  you,"  said  Dr. 
Paget,   "  with  what  true  sympathy  I  heard  of  the  failure  of  health 
which  hindered  you  showing  in    the   schools  the  outcome  of  your 
hard  and  persevering  work.     I  was  indeed,  and  am,  deeply  sorry  for 
it.    Such  disappointments  are  very  difftcult  to 
bear ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  bear  yours  in 
tl)e  spirit  which  wrests  from  disappointments 
their  hidden   good,  and   sometimes   enables 
men  to  look  back  after  a  while  and  see  them 
in  an  aspect  very  different  from  that  they  wore 
at  first.     I  will  follow  the  example  of  your 
reserve,  and  not  enter  into  the  choice  which 
you  have  made  in  joining  the  Congregation- 
alist  ministry.    For  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
sure  I  am  that  you  have  acted  with  sincerity 
and  with  the  earnest  desire  to  do  good,  and 
that  you  have  notacted  without  grave  and  pro- 
longed thought.     I  venture  to  trust  heartily 
that  your  work  and  influence  in  the  ministry 
to  which  you  have  given  yourself  may  be  like 
that  of  two  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to 
reckon  among  my  friends — Dr.   K.  \V.  Dale 
and  Dr.  G.  Barrett.     You  have  shown  among 
us  strength  of  character  as  well  as  of  intellect ; 
your  career  at  Christ  Church  has  been  without 
blame ;  you  have  worked,  I  fear,  beyond  what 
your  health  allowed ;  and  it  wa.^,  1  believe. 


an  excellent  promise  of  success  that  was  checked  by  your 
illness. — Always  yours  truly,  Francis  Paget." 

It  must  be  mentioned,  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  alx)ve  letter,  that  Mr.  Campbell  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
during  the  examinations  for  his  degree,  and  that  when  Dean 
Paget  wrote  he  was  under  the  belief  that  this  calamity 
would  deprive  Mr.  Campbell  of  honours.  However,  he 
submitted  subse(iuently  to  a  private  viva  voce  examination, 
and  was  granted  his  degree  with  second-class  honours. 

Mr.  Campbell's  career  in  Brighton  is  well  known,  and  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  it.  Union  Street  Church  and  (Queen's 
Square  Church  are  now  one,  and  the  united  congregation 
worships  in  the  latter  building,  which  is  crowded  whenever 
Mr.  Campbell  preaches.  During  recent  years  he  has  filled 
l)ulpits  in  every  jMrt  of  England,  and  has  always  attracted 
and  charmed  large  congregations.  It  is  reckoned  that  the 
morning  congregation  at  Queen's  Square  consists  of  two- 
thirds  of  Mr.  Campbell's  own  people  and  one-third  of 
strangers ;  in  the  evening  the  proportions  are  reversed. 
With  the  e-xecption  of  the  throngs  that  wait  upon  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Parker  at  the  City  Temple,  there  is  perhaps 
no  Nonconformist  congregation  in  England  which  is  made 
up  of  such  diverse  elements  as  that  which  gathers  Sunday 
by  Sunday  to  listen  to  the  young  Brighton  preacher.  Men 
and  women  of  all  classes  of  society  and  of  all  denominations, 
and  sometimes  of  several  races,  are  there.  "  Campbell  of 
Brighton  "  has  become  an  institution  of  the  popular  holiday 
resort.     The  intelligent  and  thoughtful  visitor  to  Brighton, 

if  he  spends  a  Sunday 
in  the  town,  thinks  it 
incumbent  upon  him 
to  hear  Mr.  Campbell 
preach. 

Through  the 
column  that  he  con- 
ducts in  the  British 
Weekly  the  young 
preacher  has  come 
into  contact  with 
many  perplexed  souls 
all  over  England,  and 
frequently  visitors 
come  from  remote 
parts  of  the  country 
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to  Brighton  merely  to  consult  Mr.  Campbell  about  their 
moral  and  spiritual  difficulties.  They  open  their  hearts  to 
him,  he  gives  what  help  and  guidance  he  can  offer,  and 
they  catch  the  next  train  back.  He  is  an  omnivorous 
reader,  and  has  always  sought  to  guard  his  hours  of  study 
and  meditation  against  intrusion.  The  writers  by  whom  he 
has  been  most  deeply  influenced  are :  T.  H.  Green,  John 


and  Edward  Caird,  Newman,  and  Dr.  Fairbairn.  No  man 
in  England  knows  the  writings  of  the  Principal  of  Mansfield 
College  better  than  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Campbell's  re- 
creations are  riding  and  driving.  He  rides  three  mornings 
a  week,  indulging  himself  in  the  possession  of  a  horse,  and 
he  drives  on  the  alternate  afternoons.  He  finds  that  these 
exercises  exhilarate  without  fatiguing  him. 


The  Labourer  with  the  Evil  Eye 

Notes  of  Sabbath  Evening  Lecture  in    United  Free  St.   George's,  Edinlnirgh 
BY    REV.   ALEXANDER   WHYTE,   D.D. 


I 


/[  'SOP'S  dog  in  the  manger  and  our  Lord's  labourer 
yj_l,  with  the  evil  eye  are  two  companion  portraits. 
^'Esop's  famous  fable  taught  the  very  same  lesson  in 
ancient  Greece  that  our  Lord's  present  parable  taught  in 
Israel  in  His  own  day,  and  still  teaches  in  Christendom  in 
our  day. 

But  before  we  come  to  that,  there  are  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary lessons  that  we  are  intended  to  learn  from  the  very 
framework,  so  to  call  it,  of  this  parable.  And,  to  begin 
with,  let  us  look  well  at  this  unheard-of  husbandman.  For 
the  like  of  this  husbandman  has  never  been  seen  before  nor 
since  in  Galilee,  nor  in  Jewry,  nor  in  Samaria,  nor  anywhere 
else.  This  singular  husbandman  plants  and  reaps  his  vine- 
yard less  for  the  sake  of  his  vines  than  for  the  sake  of  his 
vine-dressers.  This  so  altruistic  husbandman,  as  we  would 
call  him,  occupies  his  vineyard  noi:  at  all  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage, but  for  the  sole  advantage  of  his  labourers.  Their 
well-being  is  better  to  him  than  all  the  wine  they  will  ever 
produce.  Indeed,  and  to  let  out  the  whole  truth  at  once, 
this  husbandman  is  a  perfect  portrait  of  God  the  Father, 
drawn  by  the  skilful  and  loving  hand  of  God  the  Son.  "My 
Father  is  the  Husbandman,"  says  our  Lord  in  another 
parable.  And  it  must  be  so  here  also,  for  no  other 
husbandman  in  all  the  world  ever  went  out  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  to  hire  his  labourers,  and  at  the  same  wages ;  no 
other  husbandman  could  afford  to  pay  for  one  hour's  work 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  as  much  as  he  pays  for  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  whole  day.  No ;  this  husbandman's  portrait 
is  no  invention  of  our  Lord's  sanctified  genius,  as  some  of 
His  other  portraits  are.  This  is  no  original  stroke  of  our 
Lord's  holy  and  fruitful  imagination.  This  is  as  real  and  as 
genuine  a  likeness  as  is  the  likeness  of  the  snarling  labourer 
himself.  Only  the  snarling  and  snapping  labourer  is  a 
likeness  taken  from  this  envious  and  spiteful  earth  ;  whereas 
this  husbandman  is  the  likeness  of  Heavenly  Love.  "My 
Father  is  the  Husbandman." 

"  Which  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire  labourers 
into  His  vineyard."  Ah  me  !  with  what  a  sharp  stroke 
does  that  incidental-looking  statement  come  home  to  those 
of  us  the  morning  of  whose  days  is  now  long  past,  for  we 
remember  well  how  God  Himself  came  to  us  early  in  our 
life,  and  before  we  had  as  yet  hired  ourselves  out  to  other 
masters.  O  young  people,  if  you  would  only  believe  it,  if 
we  could  only  put  our  old  hearts  into  your  young  bosoms, 
how  fast  would  you  fall  in  with  the  Husbandman's  earliest 
offer  !  And  what  a  life  of  blows  and  starvation  and  all  kinds 
of  cruel  usage  would  you  thus  escape  !  Satisfy  our  children, 
O  Lord,  early  with  Thy  mercy,  that  they  may  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  Thee  all  their  days. 

But  of  all  the  hours  of  this  husbandman's  labourer-hiring 
day,  it  is  His  eleventh  hour  that  comes  most  home  to  my 
own  heart.       It  is    His   eleventh  hour  that   makes   all  us 


old  men  to  exclaim  :  "  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee  ! ' 
Whether  any  young  people  will  be  won  to  God  through  this 
scripture  to-night,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  will  answer  for 
some  of  the  old.  For  He  came  to  us  also  at  the  first  hour 
of  the  day,  and  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  and  at  the  sixth 
hour,  and  at  the  ninth  hour.  But  if  He  will  still  take  us  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  we  are  His  on  the  spot.  The  holy  child 
Samuel,  and  many  more  early-called  and  early-employed 
children  of  God,  have  had  their  own  long  and  happy  lives 
of  highly  rewarded  labour.  But  the  thought  of  all  such 
holy  and  happy  labourers  is  a  positive  hindrance  to  us.  All 
such  wise  and  good  men  are  a  rebuke  to  us  rather  than  an 
encouragement.  It  is  the  thief  on  the  cross  who,  of  all 
saved  men,  is  our  especial  example.  The  thief  on  the  cross 
was  the  great  eleventh-hour  labourer  of  our  Lord's  day,  and 
we  come  into  the  vineyard  with  him!  At  the  end  of  our 
evil  life  we  come  with  him.  When  the  sins  of  our  youth 
and  all  our  sins  have  found  us  out,  we  come  with  him. 
When  the  wages  of  our  life-long  service  of  sin  have  become 
death  to  us  also,  we  come  with  him.  When  this  mocking 
taunt  is  thrown  at  us,  "  What  fruit  have  ye  now  of  those 
things  of  which  ye  are  now  ashamed?"  we  come  with  him. 
Those  who  are  still  in  the  early  morning  of  their  days  have 
never  heard  of  the  thief  on  the  cross.  They  have  never 
read  his  so  encouraging  history  ;  it  is  not  yet  written  for 
their  learning.  Not  till  they  are  as  old  as  we  are  will  they 
be  able  to  read  the  thief's  so  encouraging  history  as  we 
read  it.  But  it  is  now  the  eleventh  hour  with  us,  as  it  was 
with  him,  and  we  come  with  him.  Since  God  takes  the 
bitterest  dregs  of  our  sinful  lives,  and,  like  this  husband- 
man, pays  so  e.xtravagantly  for  them,  we  come.  Take  us 
O  God — oh  !  take  us.  And  where  our  sin  has  abounded,  let 
Thy  grace  much  more  abound. 

"Is  thine  eye  evil?"  said  the  good  husbandman  to  the 
murmuring  labourer.  Now,  an  "evil  eye  "  is  just  our  Bible 
English  for  the  Latin  word  "envy."  "Is  thine  heart  so 
.selfish  and  so  envious  as  that  ?  "  was  what  our  Lord  said  to 
this  man  who  could  not  enjoy  his  own  wages  for  grudging 
and  repining  at  his  neighbour's  wages.  ^^Isop's  dog  in  the 
manger  had  his  own  bone,  and  he  did  not  deny  that  it  was 
both  a  big  and  a  sweet  bone.  But  he  was  such  a  hound  at 
heart  that  he  could  not  see  his  master's  ox  beginning  to 
munch  his  bottle  of  straw  without  snarling  and  snapping  at 
him.  And  no  more  did  this  dog  of  a  labourer  complain 
that  his  wages  were  not  quite  enough  for  all  the  work  he 
had  done.  All  his  unhappiness  lay  in  his  neighbour  having 
so  much  wages  to  take  home  with  him  that  night  to  his 
happy  wife  and  children.  He  did  not  complain  that  he  was 
underpaid  himself.  All  his  misery  came  from  this,  that  his 
fellow-servant  was  so  much  overpaid.  Both  ^-Esop's  dog 
and  our  Lord's  dog-like  neighbour  were  sick  of  that  strange 
disease,  their  neighbour's  health.     This  wretched  creature 
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was  so  full  of  envy  that  every  one  must  have  seen  it.  Even 
if  he  had  held  his  tongue,  every  one  must  have  seen  it 
running  out  of  his  eye.  Even  if  you  were  a  perfect  stranger 
to  me,  even  if  I  had  never  seen  you  before,  I  would  under- 
take to  tell  to  all  men  the  name  of  the  man  you  both  envy 
and  hate,  if  I  were  near  enough  to  see  your  eye  when  your 
rival  is  being  praised  and  rewarded  in  your  presence.  Nay, 
I  would  know  it  from  the  very  tone  of  your  voice,  aye,  from 
the  very  cough  in  your  throat.  For  envy,  like  love,  will  out, 
and,  as  our  Lord  is  always  saying  to  us,  it  will  be  out  at  the 
eye.  "  As  to  the  motive  of  those  attacks  on  Goethe,"  says 
Heine,  "  I  know  at  least  what  it  was  in  my  own  case.  It  was 
>  iivy."  Now,  who  is  your  Goethe?  Who  is  your  fellow- 
labourer  in  your  special  line  of  life?  "Potter  envies 
potter,"  says  Aristotle.  Who  is  your  companion-potter? 
.\nd  do  you  have  the  self-knowledge  that  even  Heine  had 
to  say  to  yourself  every  day  ? — "  As  for  these  dislikes  and 
aversions  and  antipathies  that  I  feel  in  my  heart,  as  well  as 
for  these  depreciations  and  contempts  that  pass  through 
my  tongue  and  my  pen,  I  know  what  their  motive  is  in  my 
own  case  at  least — it  is  in  my  own  evil  eye." 

Envy  so  parched  my  blood,  that  had  I  seen 

A  fellow-man  made  joyous,   thou  hadst  mark'd 

A  livid  paleness  overspread  my  cheek. 

Such  harvest  reap  I  of  the  seed  I  sow'd. 

O  man,  why  place  thy  heart  where  there  doth  need 

Exclusion  of  participants  in  good? 

If  he  is  rightly  reported,  a  Greek  commentator  who 
bears  a  great  name  makes  a  very  shallow  remark  at  this 
point.  He  says  that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  believe  that 
any  man  who  is  really  within  the  kingdom  of  heaven  himself, 
and  is  in  its  service,  and  is  receiving  its  rewards,  could  have 
an  evil  eye  at  another  man  for  his  work  and  for  his  wages 
in  that  kingdom.  A  more  stupid  remark  never  fell  from 
an  able  man's  pen.  A  more  self-exposing  annotation  was 
never  made.  A  young  friend  of  Mr.  George  Meredith's 
once  came  to  him  in  an  agony  of  pain  and  shame.  "  This 
is  too  bad  of  you  !  "  he  cried.  "  Willoughby  is  me  !  " 
"  No,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  great  writer,  "  Willoughby 
is  all  of  us."  And,  in  like  manner,  instead  of  it  being 
difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  ever  such  a  dog  in  the 
manger  as  this  murmuring  labourer,  we  are  all  such  dogs, 
and  he  who  does  not  confess  it — the  shell  is  yet  on  his 
head.  Yes,  Willoughby  is  all  of  us.  The  truth  is,  an  evil 
eye,  like  this  labourer's  evil  eye,  is  not  only  in  all  our  hearts, 
ijut  it  is  the  agony  of  every  truly  good  man's  heart  that  it  is 
so  :  it  is  very  hell  itself  to  every  truly  good  man's  heart 
that  it  is  so,  to  every  man's  heart  who  is  so  much  as 
beginning  to  know  what  the  true  goodness  really  is.  Instead 
of  there  being  no  envy  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  among  those  who  labour  in  His  Father's  vineyard,  as 
this  stupid  old  annotator  would  have  us  believe — instead  of 
that,  the  true  hellishness  of  envy  is  never  tasted  by  any  man 
till  he  is  far  up  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  is  full  of  its 
mind  and  spirit.  Dante  was  far  up  on  his  way  to  Paradise 
when  the  fine  dialogue  on  envy  and  on  love  took  place. 
Dante  sounds  his  deepest  depths  in  his  heart-searching 
<:antos  on  envy,  even  as  his  most  seraphic  flights  are  taken 
in  his  cantos  on  love. 

"  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  Thee ; 
what  shall  we  have  therefore?"  That  miserable  speech  of 
Peter's,  which  gave  occasion  to  this  parable,  utterly  vitiated 
all  Peter's  previous  work  for  his  Master,  however  hard  he 
had  worked,  and  however  much  he  had  forsaken  for  his 
Master's  cause.  For  it  is  yet  another  of  the  absolute 
principles  of  this  noble  vineyard  that  it  is  motive  in  its 
labourers  that  counts  with  its  Master.     It  is  motive  alone 


that  counts  with  Him,  far  more  than  strength  or  skill  or 
early  morning  promptitude  and  punctuality  in  His  labourers. 
Unless  all  these  admirable  qualities  are  informed  and 
animated  by  the  right  motives,  they  all  go  for  next  to 
nothing  in  this  singular  and  .so  spiritual  vineyard.  "  An 
unexamined  life  is  no  true  life  at  all,"  Socrates  kept  saying 
continually,  as  he  both  examined  his  own  motives  every  day 
and  set  all  other  men  on  the  daily  examination  of  their 
own  motives.  We  know  from  Peter's  own  mouth  what  his 
motives  had  been  in  his  discipleship  up  till  now.  And 
Peter's  shame  is  told  us  here  that  we  may  see  our  own 
shame  in  our  own  motives  also  and  up  till  now.  ,VVhy,  then, 
do  I  do  this  and  that  work  in  the  vineyard  ?  Why  do  I 
study  ?  Why  do  I  preach  ?  Why  do  I  visit  the  sick  and 
dying?  Why  am  I  an  elder?  Why  am  I  a  deacon?  Why 
do  I  subscribe,  and  that  more  and  more,  as  I  am  able,  to  this 
and  that  fund  ?  Why  am  I  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  ? 
And  why  am  I  a  member  of  this  church  rather  than  of 
that  ?  "  Cut  off,  then,  all  those  things  wherein  we  have 
regarded  our  own  glory,  those  things  which  we  do  to  please 
men  or  to  satisfy  our  own  liking,  those  things  which  we  do 
with  any  by-respect,  not  sincerely  and  purely,  for  the  love 
of  God,  and  a  small  score  will  serve  for  the  number  of  our 
righteous  deeds."  It  is  our  mean  and  self-seeking  motives 
that  lurk  so  unexamined  in  our  hearts  that  make  us  all 
so  many  dogs  in  the  manger  and  so  many  envious  and 
murmuring  labourers  in  the  vineyard.  And  as  it  was  at 
Peter  and  at  his  miserable  motives  that  his  Master  levelled 
this  parable,  so  it  is  at  us,  and  at  our  miserable  motives, 
and  at  the  miserable  envies  and  jealousies  that  spring  out 
of  our  miserable  motives,  that  He  levels  this  same  parable 
in  this  house  to-night. 

And  now,  in  summing  up,  our  Lord  adds  this  noble 
lesson  to  all  His  other  noble  lessons  in  this  noble  Scripture. 
Many  are  called.  He  adds,  but  few  are  chosen.  Take  them 
all  together.  He  says;  take  those  called  at  the  first  hour  of 
the  day,  and  those  called  at  the  third,  and  those  called  at 
the  sixth  hour,  and  those  called  at  the  ninth  hour,  and  those 
called  at  the  eleventh  hour — when  they  are  all  counted  up, 
many  are  called.  But,  with  all  that,  the  chosen  men,  the 
truly  choice  spirits  even  among  the  men  who  are  called ; 
the  men  who  are  sincere  and  single  in  their  motives ;  the 
men  who  are  full  of  humility  about  themselves,  and  about 
their  work,  and  about  their  wages  ;  the  men  who  are  so  full 
of  brotherly  love  that  they  have  no  evil  eye  left  at  their 
brother's  good  work  or  good  wages,  but  who  rather  rejoice 
in  all  the  good  things  that  fall  to  their  brother-labourers' 
lot,— such  men  are  not  many  even  in  the  vineyard  of  heaven 
itself.  There  are  many  in  that  vineyard  who  say  with  Peter, 
What  shall  we  have  therefore?  But  they  are  few  who 
work  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  still  receive  their  wages  at 
night  with  shame  and  pain,  and  say  to  themselves  that  they 
are  the  most  unprofitable  of  all  their  fellow-servants.  They 
are  the  few,  even  among  God's  true  servants,  who  con- 
tinually look  on  all  they  receive  and  possess  as  so  many 
proofs  of  His  singular  and  unparalleled  grace  and  goodness 
to  themselves.  They  are  the  few  who  so  work  and  so  think 
and  so  feel  and  so  speak ;  but,  then,  they  are  the  very 
finest  and  the  very  choicest  of  all  His  saints.  They  are  the 
elect  of  His  elect.  Their  true  place  on  earth  is  in  such  a 
noble  vineyard  as  this,  and  they  are  the  true  servants  of  such 
a  noble  Master  as  this.  My  brethren,  at  whatever  hour  you 
enter  this  vineyard,  early  or  late,  work  all  your  days  in  this 
fine  and  noble  spirit.  So  work  for  your  Master,  and  so  love 
your  neighbour  as  yourself,  that  you  may  be  found  at  last, 
not  only  among  the  many  called,  but  among  the  few 
chosen. 
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The  Rev.  J.  B.  Figgis,  M.A. 

President   of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Churches 

THE    Countess    of  Huntingdon's  Connexion    held  its  In  1897  Mr.  Figgis  undertook  quite  a  new  enterprise. 

Annual  Conference  this  year  in  Brighton.     The  Rev.  Emmanuel  Church,  Hove,  was  built  as  a  Free  Church  of 

J.    B.    Figgis    was   unanimously    elected    President.      The  England,  but  when  Dr.  Winslow  was  appointed  to  Christ 

Rev.    R.   J.  Campbell,   M.A.,   in  his  address  at  luncheon,  Church,   Leamington,  Mr.    Figgis  took  over  the  building, 

remarked  that   Mr.  Figgis  was    considered  the  "  Noncon-  and,  acting  upon  his  advice,  it  was  leased  to  the  Trustees 

formist  Bishop  of  Brighton."     An  Irishman  by  nationality,  of   Lady    Huntingdon's    Connexion,   and    Mr.    Figgis   was 

Mr.  Figgis  has  partaken  of  the  Celtic  temperament.     Born  appointed   the  minister  in   December,    1897.      Two  years 

in  Dublin,  he  received  his  early  training  in  that  city.     One  later  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Cousins  was  appointed  his  co-pastor, 

of  his   schoolfellows  was   the   renowned  soldier  and  peer  The  work  has  been  one  of  steady  progress,  and  in  December, 


I 


Lord  Wolseley. 
Both  have  made 
their  mark  as  leaders 
of  men,  but  in  a 
different  order 
and  sphere.  On 
leaving  Dublin  he 
entered  upon  a 
course  of  study  at 
the  Independent 
College,  Taunton. 
After  graduating 
M.A.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland, 
Mr.  Figgis  won  a 
scholarship  at  New 
College,  London, 
and  pursued  a 
course  in  theology 
under  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  Halley. 
While  yet  a  student 
he  was  invited  to 
preach  in  the  North 
Street  Church, 
Brighton,  with  the 
result  that  he  was 
asked  to  accept  the 
pastorate  of  the 
Church,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  renowned 
Rev.  Joseph  Sor- 
tain.  In  i860  Mr. 
F'iggis  was  ordained. 
The  Revs.  Dr. 
Urwick,  of  Dublin,  and  Samuel  Martin,  of  Westminster, 
took  part  in  the  service.  F"or  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
seven  years  his  ministry  there  was  the  fruit  of  a  fervent, 
spiritual  life  and  of  an  Evangelical  creed.      North  Street 


j^  Photo  ly  PanncU  iS^  Hoiticn,  Brighton 

THE  REV.   J.  B.   FIGGIS,    liRIGHlON 


1 90 1,  there  were 
340  communicants. 
The  sum  total 
raised  during  last 
year   amounted    to 

Mr.  Figgis  from 
the  outset  has 
closely  associated 
himself  with  every 
movement  which 
has  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  a 
deeper  spiritual  life, 
and  he  is  a  wel- 
come speaker  at  the 
Keswick  and  other 
conventions.  The 
cast  of  his  thought 
is  spiritual  and  de- 
votional, but  his 
utterances,  like  his 
excellent  address  at 
this  year's  confer- 
ence, are  intensely 
practical.  His 
name  stands  high 
on  the  roll  of 
authors.  Among 
his  best-known  pro- 
ductions may  be 
mentioned  the 
volumes  entitled 
"Lessons  Learnt 
in  Italy  and  the 
Riviera,"  also  "Em- 
manuel :  Notes  on  the  Work  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Mr.  Spurgeon 
described  some  of  his  books  as  "  delightful  volumes." 

Although  he  has  been  in  the  ministry  for  forty-two  years, 
he  is  as  fresh  and  energetic  as  any  young  man.     Among 


Church,  which  was  originally  built  by  the  proceeds  of  the  the  ministers  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion  he  is  known 

sale  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  jewels,  has  had  a  prosperous  as  "our  Archbishop." 

history  of  142  years;  it  has  been  a  sort  of  link   between  Brighton    has   been,  and  is  at   present,  favoured   with 

the  Church  of  England  and  the  Nonconformists.     It  has  great  divines  and  preachers,  and  not  the  least  of  them  is  the 

been  the  nursery  of  many  noble  missionaries  who  have  done  Rev.  J.  B.  Figgis. 

excellent  work  in  the  mission  field.  J.  Westuury  Jones. 
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SNAPSHOTS    OF   WHITTINGEHAME. 

MR.    ARTHUR    BALFOUR   and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  had  a    singularly  happy   childhood  under 
the  care  of  their  excellent  mother,  Lady  Blanche  Balfour. 
They  spent  most  of  the  year  at  Whittingehame,  and  were 
accustomed  to  attend  the  parish  church.       Lady  Blanche 
was  herself  an  Episcopalian,  but  gladly  joined  in  Christian 
fellowship  with  her  Presbyterian  neighbours.     Dr.  Robertson 
tells  us  that  when  he  came  to  the  parish  it  was  customary 
with  the  elders  at  the  half-yearly  Communions  to  keep  places 
for  her  and  her  family  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  table, 
which,  as  then  arranged  for  the  service,  extended  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  church. 
This   was   a    custom    which 
Lady  Blanche  greatly  appre- 
ciated, and  when  talk  arose 
about  the  restoration  of  the 
church,    she    said  :    "  What- 
ever you  do,  do  not  give  up 
the  long  table." 

An  event  of  the  Whit- 
tingehame life  which  no 
member  of  the  family  will 
ever  forget  was  the  outbreak 
of  diphtheria  amongst  the 
children.  Gerald  was  the 
most  dangerously  ill,  and  all 
the  others  suffered  more  or 
less  severely.  For  many 
weeks  Lady  Blanche  Balfour 
watched  over  her  children 
with  untiring  dexotion,  and 
during  their  recovery  she 
started  for  their  amusement 
a  family  newspaper  in 
manuscript.  Perhaps  the 
most  curious  episode  in  the 


household       life      occurred 
during   the   American   Civi) 
\\'ar,     when     the     Balfour 
children,  girls  and  boys,  did 
all  the  family  work,  so  that 
the  money  saved  might  re- 
lieve the  sufTerers  from  the 
cotton  famine  jn  I.anca$hire. 
derald's     task     was    wood- 
chopping,  and  the  cleaning 
of  Ixjots  and  knives  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  future  Premier. 
The  devoted  mother  did 
not  live  to  see  even  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  great  political 
distinction  which  her  eldest 
son    was    to    attain.      The 
most  gifted  of  her  children, 
as  far  as  she  knew,  was  the 
third  son,  Francis  Maitland 
Balfour,    who,    as    a    boy, 
showed     an     extraordinary 
aptitude  for  natural  science. 
His  talent  was  cultivated  and 
encouraged,  so  that  when  he 
v.ent  to  Cambridge  he  already 
possessed  a  wide  knowledge 
of  such  subjects  as  geology 
and  marine  zoology.    He  became  one  of  the  chief  of  English 
biologists,  and  his  early  death  on  the  Aiguille  Blanche  de 
Peuteret  was  deeply  mourned  by  scientists  all  over  Europe. 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  love  for   music  showed  itself  in 
early    boyhood.       His    mother    used    to    encourage    her 
children  to  attend  lectures  on  psalmody  and  ballad  music. 
His  own  first  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  granary  of  the 
home  farm  a  year  before  his  coming  of  age.     Readings  from 
such  works  as  "  The  Pickwick  Papers,"  Tennyson's  poems, 
and  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations"  were  interspersed 
with  musical  selections  bv  his  brothers  and  sisters. 


MR.    BALFOUR    SPEAKING 


BLENHEI.M. 
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Helps    for    Sunday^School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 


INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 

Sept.  7. — The  Prophet  like  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  9-22) 

"A  Prophet."  How  doth  Christ  execute  the  office  of  a 
prophet  ?  See  the  twenty-fourth  answer  in  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism. Do  you  remember  any  passages  where  our  Lord  claims 
prophetic  powers?  "My  doctrine  is  not  Mine,  but  His  that 
sent  Me"  (John  vii.  16).  "Then  shall  ye  know  that  I  do 
nothing  of  Myself,  but  as  the  Father  hath  taught  Me,  I  speak 
these  things"  (John  viii.  28).     See  also  John  xii.  49. 

"  Like  unto  Moses."  Christ  has  the  whole  prophetic  life  in 
Himself,  says  a  German  writer.  He  has  the  pathos  of  an 
Isaiah,  the  melancholy  of  an  Hosea,  the  meekness  of  a 
Jeremiah,  the  joy  in  nature  of  an  Amos,  the  power  of  observa- 
tion of  the  proverb-writers,  the  whole  world  of  feeling  of  the 
psalmists.  In  what  particular  respects,  then,  may  we  say  that 
Christ  was  especially  like  unto  Moses?  First,  He  was  a 
mediator  between  God  and  the  people.  Second,  He  is  a 
deliverer  from  bondage  as  well  as  a  revealer  of  God's  will. 
Third,  He  was  signally  meek  and  supremely  faithful.  On  this 
last  point  read  Hebrews  iii.  5-6. 

Note  how  often  in  the  New  Testament  this  prediction  is 
applied  to  Jesus.  Philip  refers  to  it  when  he  says  to  Nathaniel, 
"We  have  found  Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  Law  did  write" 
(John  i.  45).  Our  Lord  Himself  doubtless  had  it  in  mind  when 
He  said,  "  Moses  wrote  of  Me  "  (John  v.  46).  Peter  quoted  it 
when  preaching  to  the  crowd  who  had  gathered  when  the  lame 
man  was  healed  (Acts  iii.  22-3).  Stephen,  in  his  defence,  cited 
it  also  (Acts  vii.  yj). 

Sept.  14. — Loving  ami  Obeying  God  (Deut.  xxx.  11-20) 
"  The  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee  "  (verses  1 1-14).  In  one 
of  his  poems  Lowell  tells  the  story  of  an  ancient  prophet  who 
made  a  pilgrimage  into  the  wilderness  until  he  reached  Mount 
Sinai.  God's  presence  had  deserted  him,  and  he  thought  that 
there,  if  anywhere,  he  should  find  it  again.  As  he  engaged  in 
prayer  on  Sinai,  expecting  some  strange  and  startling  answer, 
the  moss  at  his  feet  unfolded,  and  a  violet  showed  itself  through 
the  moss.  Then  he  remembered  that  just  before  he  left  home 
his  little  daughter  had  come  running  to  him,  ofTering  him  a 
nosegay  of  these  very  flowers.  They  grew  at  his  own  door  ;  he 
saw  them  day  by  day  ;  he  had  travelled  all  that  distance  for  a 
message  that  had  been  very  nigh  unto  him  all  the  time. 

Love  and  Obedience  (verses  15-20).  Mr.  Selby,  in  his  last 
book  of  sermons,  tells  a  story  that  shows  how  love  makes  us 
obey.  A  poor,  half-witted  girl  suffering  from  arrested  brain- 
development,  was  taken  into  a  school  opened  by  a  group  of 
benevolent  ladies.  The  leader  of  the  enterprise  was  known  as 
Mistress  Mary,  and  the  forlorn  girl  loved  her  dearly.  One  day 
in  San  Francisco  the  half-witted  scholar  was  in  one  of  the 
upper  storeys  of  a  cheap  clothing  factory  when  fire  broke  out. 
To  come  back  down  the  staircase  was  impossible.  The  crowd 
shouted  to  her  to  leap  into  a  blanket  that  they  held  out.  But 
she  looked  down  and  was  petrified  by  fright,  for  she  knew  not 
the  voice  of  strangers.  .At  length  Mistress  Mary  appeared. 
She  cried  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  "  Leap,  darling— leap  !  "  And 
the  half-paralysed  .child,  recognising  the  voice  she  loved, 
obeyed.  She  leaped,  swooning  as  she  fell  through  the  air, 
but  was  saved. 

Sept.  21. — The  Death  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1-12) 
"Unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah"  (verse  i). 
Were  there  any  other  Old  Testament  death-scenes  transacted  on 
the  mountains  ?  It  was  on  Mount  Gilboa  that  Saul  leaned 
upon  his  spear  and  slew  himself  (i  Sam.  xxxi.  8).  And  it 
was  on  the  summit  of  Hor  that  Aaron  died  (Numb.  xx.  27-8). 
Note  that  it  was  near  the  top  of  Pisgah  that  Balaam  said,  "  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like 
his"  (Numb,  xxiii.  10,  and  cp.  v.  14).  Compare  these  two. 
Very  near  the  place  where  Balaam  was,  Moses  died.  Yet 
what  a  difference  !  There  are  many,  says  Matthew  Henry,  who 
desire  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  but  do  not  endeavour 
to  live  the  life  of  the  righteous. 

According  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  (v.  5)  — literally,  accord- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  ;  whence  grew  the  popular  belief 
that  God  kissed  Moses  and  he  died 


CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

Sept.  T. —Ready  for  His  Coming  (Luke  xii.  31-40) 

His  friends,  becoming  concerned  for  Calvin's  health,  asked 
him  reprovingly  why  he  wasted  his  body  in  such  constant 
labours?  He  replied,  "What  if  my  Master  should  come  and 
find  me  idle  ?  " 

The  readiness  should  have  in  it  a  deep  element  of  joy.  A 
certain  solemn  awe  should  not  be  absent— for  "  who  may  abide 
the  day  of  His  coming?"— but  the  joy  should  be  supreme. 
The  girt  loins  and  the  lighted  lamp  should  be  expressive  of 
welcome,  not  of  half-avoidance.  Can  we  e.xclaim  with  Samuel 
Rutherford  ?— "  O  day,  dawn  !  O  time,  run  fast  !  O  Bride- 
groom, post,  post  fast,  that  we  may  meet  1  O  heavens,  cleave 
in  two,  that  that  bright  face  and  head  may  set  itself  through  the 
clouds  !  Oh  that  the  corn  were  ripe,  and  this  world  prepared 
for  His  hook  !" 

Sept.   \i,.~-Delight  in  God's  House  (Psalm  Ixxxiv.) 

It  is  related  of  one  Rabbi  Joseph  that,  being  offered  excep- 
tional wages  for  teaching  Hebrew  at  a  place  where  there  was 
no  synagogue,  he  refused  the  offer,  saying  :  "  The  law  of  Thy 
mouth  is  better  unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver." 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  commenting  on  this  story,  has  remarked  :  "  If 
I  were  to  choose  a  dwelling-house,  I  would  wish  to  be  known 
as  Justus  was  ;  for  he  was  a  man  that  worshipped  God,  whose 
house  joined  hard  to  the  synagogue.  ...  If  I  had  the  option  of 
my  condition  in  life,  I  would  rather  have  less  earth  and  more 
heaven,  than  more  earth  and  less  heaven." 

Shall  men  unheeding  to  the  temple  throng 
Where  God  is  ])resent  ?     Watchfid  evermore. 

Let  calm  Olieisance  at  Thine  Altar  wait, 
And  lowly-bowing  Keverence  keep  the  door 

Of  our  dull  lieart.s  ;  that  there  we  may  he  brought 

To  the  .society  of  holy  thought, 

Revering  God,  to  man  compassionate. 

Sept.  21.—  "  Unto  all  the  Fulness  of  God"  (Eph.  iii.   14-21) 

The  Apostle  thinks  of  the  believing  soul  as  a  vessel,  to  be 
filled  with  God's  fulness.  But  it  is  a  vessel  that  grows,  as  it 
takes  in  :  it  is  like  the  cup  of  many  a  flower,  using  the  blessing 
of  yesterday  to  enlarge  itself  for  receiving  the  blessing  of 
to-day  : 

Now  the  frail  vessel  Thou  hast  made 
No  hand  but  Thine  shall  fill  !    . 

"  To  know  the  love  of  Christ."  This  is  the  assurance  of  our 
coming  "  unto  all  the  fulness."  In  the  love  of  Christ  we  obtain 
the  key  of  the  King's  palace.  When  Jacob  knew  that  Joseph 
lived  and  ruled  in  Egypt,  it  was  not  too  much  then  to  believe 
in  the  chariots,  and  in  Goshen,  and  in  life-long  plenty.  One 
roseate  gleam  of  dawn  on  a  mountain  peak  is  enough  to  prove 
that  day— broad,  full  day— is  coming  ;  and  a  real  taste  of  Christ's 
love  guarantees  the  deepest  joy  of  Paradise.  X 

Sept.  28. — Missionary  Heroism  (Acts  xvi.   19-34) 

Speaking  at  Exeter  Hall  in  1886,  James  Chalmers  said  with 
reference  to  his  New  Guinea  experiences  :  "  Recall  the  twenty- 
one  years,  give  me  back  all  its  experience,  give  me  its  ship- 
wrecks, give  me  its  standings  in  the  face  of  death,  give  it  me 
surrounded  by  savages  with  spears  and  clubs,  give  it  me  back 
again  with  spears  flying  about  me,  with  the  club  knocking 
me  to  the  ground, — give  it  me  back,  and  I  will  still  be  your 
missionary  1  " 

True  missionary  heroism  is  simply  the  spirit  of  Christ  in 
action — an  enduring,  overcoming  spirit.  The  seal  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  when  Zinzendorf  made  a  refuge  for  them  at 
Herrnhut,  was  a  lamb  on  a  crimson  ground  with  the  cross  of 
resurrection  and  a  banner  of  victory,  and  it  had  for  its  motto: 
"Our  Lamb  has  won;  let  us  follow  Him."  It  became 
ZinzendorPs  inspiration  in  all  his  missionary  enterprises. 
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Aaron's  Tomb 

WITH    HITHERTO    UNPUBLISHED    ILLUSTRATIONS 


EXTERIOR  OF  AARON'S  TOMB  ON  MOUNT  HOR,  EDOM 


TO  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Hor  in  Edom  and 
explore  the  tomb  of  Israel's  High  Priest  has 
been  the  desire  of  every  traveller  in  those  regions. 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Laborde,  Palmer,  and  others  tried 
and  failed.  More  recent  travellers  have  attempted, 
and  have  been  compelled  to  turn  away  contented  with 
a  far-away  glance  at  the  tiny  erection  visible  on  the 
highest  peak  of  the  lofty  mount.  What  makes  the 
visit  to  Aaron's  Tomb  difficult  and  almost  impossible  ? 
The  fanaticism  of  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  whole  region 
is  the  main  hindrance.  Their  fear  that  the  prophet 
and  saint  should  be  disturbed  at  his  long  repose  in  his 
exalted,  isolated  shrine  makes  them  very  jealous  of 
any  visits  being  made  by  others  than  Moslems,  among 
whom  Aaron  is  classed  by  the  Arabs.  Up  to  within 
the  last  few  years  it  \<'as  thought  disastrous  to  the 
whole  district  for  a  Christian  or  Jew  to  scale  the 
mountain  and  enter  the  revered  building  covering  the 
tomb  and  grave  of  Moses'  brother.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  and  privilege  to  visit  twice  this  desired 
place  and  secure  photographs,  in  themselves  unique 
and  exceedingly  rare.  Many  Jews  have  reverently 
handled  my  photographs,  and  have  considered  them- 
selves highly  favoured  by  being  able  to  see  the  last 
resting-place  of  their  long-ago  religious  leader. 

My  first  visit  came  about  in  this  way.  I  was 
residing  as  a  missionary  in  Kerak,  the  old  capital  of 
Moab,  now  a  military  and  civil  outpost  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  The  Governor  there  was  a  very  nice, 
intelligent  man,  and,  as  a  special  favour,  one  day 
offered  to  give  a  friend  and  myself  an  escort  of  soldiers 
to  go  with  us  to  Petra  and  secure  photographs  of  that 
ancient,  fascinating,  rock-hewn  city.  He  also  men- 
tioned Mount  Hor  and  its  sacred  edifice,  if  we  could 
by  any  means  manage  it.  The  only  payment  asked 
of  us  was  two  copies  of  each  picture  taken  :   one  to 


lie  sent  to  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople,  the  other  for 
liimsclf.  We  set  off  with  three  mounted  men,  and  in 
clue  course  reached  Petra,  took  a  set  of  fine  pictures, 
and  then  began  to  enquire  about  Aaron's  Tomb.  We 
had  hardly  mentioned  il,  when  from  all  comers  of  the 
village  came  men  and  women,  young,  middle-aged, 
and  old,  shouting  defiance  at  us  and  our  bold  pro- 
posal. Our  soldiers,  fine  young  fellows"  they  were, 
tried  persuasion  and  kind  words,  reminding  the  chief 
that  their  action  in  defying  the  Sultan  might  get  them 
into  trouble,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  the  excited  mob. 
.Many  ran  off,  and  soon  returned  armed  with  clubs, 
guns,  and  swords,  and  vehemently  swore  by  God, 
Mohammed,  and  all  the  piophets  that  they  were 
ready  to  defend  the  path  to  .Aaron's  tomb  against  the 
Christians  and  the  soldiers.  We  did  not  force 
matters,  so  left  them  and  their  prophet  to  their  own 
devices. 

Soon  after  another  visit  was  made,  and  we  made 
friends  with  an  old  man  who  undertook  for  a  small 
fee  to  conduct  us  up  the  mountain  and  introduce  us 
to  the  "  prophet's  house  and  tomb,"  as  they  call  it. 
Our  orders  were  to  keep  our  own  counsel,  and  early 
next  morning,  in  company  with  one  soldier,  to  meet 
our  guide  at  a  given  place.  This  we  did.  Taking 
our  cameras  with  us,  we  set  out,  the  people  about 
not  dreaming  where  we  were  off  to.  We  met  our 
man,  and  he  led  the  way,  over  stony  ground,  between 
rocks  and  boulder^,  through  cracks  and  crevices  in 
the  hills,  until  we  came  out  into  the  open  and  saw 
Mount  Hor  rising  up  before  us.  So  far  all  had  gone 
well,  and  we  had  not  been  observed.  We  began  the 
slow  ascent  of  the  mountain  about  half-past  seven  in 
the  morning.  We  followed  a  rough,  stony,  zigzag 
path  for  about  an  hour,  sometimes  dismounting  to 
circumvent   a   piece   of  loose   road   or  a  lx)ulder  of 
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rock  that  had  fallen 
from  above.  At  last 
the  path  ceased,  so  we 
dismounted,  tied  up  our 
horses,  and  set  to  on 
hands  and  knees  to 
complete  the  ascent. 
Tiie  climb  was  rough 
and  dangerous,  by 
reason  of  the  smooth, 
slippery  nature  of  the 
rock.  In  one  place  that 
otherwise  would  have 
been  impassable,  steps 
have  been  hewn  from 
the  almost  perpendicu- 
lar "rock,  thus  making 
that  part  of  the  ascent 
safer  and  easier. 
.A.bove  these  steps  huge 
stones  have  been  piled 
one  on  another  to  form 
another  series  of  steps. 
Having  carefully  scaled 
these,  we  emerged  on 
a  small  platform  quite 
near  the  building  known 
as  the  ''house  of  the 
prophet.'' 

The  building  is  about 
30  by  40  feet  in  size, 
built  of  rudely  hewn 
blocks  of  flint  and  lime- 
stone, held  together  by 
native-made  cement. 
The  roof  is  flat,  having 
in  the  south-east  corner 

a  small  dome  ;  a  flight  of  steps  leads  up  on  to  the  roof.  We 
requested  our  guide  to  take  us  inside.  We  watched  him  lift 
a  flat  stone  and  take  from  under  it  a  large  wooden  key,  native 
made.  We  followed  to  the  south-west  side,  and  found  a  small 
door.  The  key  was  put  into  the  rude  lock,  and,  with  a  prayer 
to  God  and  Mohammed  for  pardon  for  such  sacrilege,  the  old 
man  pushed  open  the  door  and  stepped  in.  We  followed,  and 
stood  face  to  face  with  what  is  supposed  to  cover  the  remains 
of  Aaron.  The  old  man  reverently  prostrated  himself  before 
the  tomb  and  kissed  the  ground,  then,  rising,  he  went  to  the 
head  of  the 
t  o  m  b  a  n  d 
kissed  it  thrice, 
repeated  a 
prayer,  and  his 
devotions  came 
to  an  end. 
Then,  retiring, 
he  sat  down 
outside  to  watch 
for  any  one 
that  might  come 
after  us,  thus 
leaving  us  at 
liberty  to  do  as 
we  pleased.  The 
inside  chamber 
was  about  25  by 
20  feet,  with  a 
very  old  arched 
roof  resting  on 
a  square  pillar 
in  the  centre 
of  the  room. 
The  cenotaph, 
the  centre  of 
attraction,  was 
covered  with  an 
old  green  cloth, 
which  hid  any- 
thing    it     con- 
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tained.  This  we  lifted 
up,  thus  exposing  the 
entire  erection.  The 
latter  measured  4  feet 
9  inches  by  3  feet,  and 
is  3  feet  6  inches  high. 
It  is  composed  of 
marble  slabs  and  pillars, 
all  worn  very  smooth  by 
the  kissing  and  rubbing 
of  the  pilgrims  during 
many  centuries.  The 
corner  pillars  were 
covered  with  Hebrew- 
characters,  no  doubt 
carved  there  by  devout 
Jewish  pilgrims  that 
had  visited  the  place 
centuries  before.  The 
headstone  had  on  it  a 
much-worn  Cufic  in- 
scription, too  far  gone 
for  interpretation.  Sus- 
pended from  the  roof 
over  the  tomb  are  several 
ostrich's  eggs  ;  these 
are  believed  to  have 
an  unusual  preserving 
effect  over  the  shrine. 
Stood  in  a  corner  are 
several  red  and  green 
flags,  used  for  carrying 
before  companies  of 
pilgrims  that  come  to 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine 
and  beg  assistance 
from  the  prophet  in 
time  of  famine,  disease,  or  trouble  of  any  nature. 

The  chamber  itself  is  not  void  of  interest.  Near  the  cenotaph 
is  a  piece  of  an  old  pillar,  standing  about  2  feet  8  inches- 
high.  On  this  is  a  curious  mixture  of  greasy  lamps,  tins,  and 
jars  that  have  been  left  behind,  no  doubt  burning,  in  order  to 
lighten  in  a  small  way  the  darkness  of  the  prophet.  On  the 
north-east  wall  is  a  curious  black  stone  let  into  the  stonework, 
about  as  big  as  a  dinner  plate  and  the  same  shape,  and  as 
bright  and  shining  as  a  mirror.  It  reminded  me  of  the  black 
stone  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.    Some  parts  of  the  wall  contained 

long  solid  oak 
beams  about  12 
inches  square. 
The  floor  was 
laid  with  slabs 
of  all  sizes, 
shapes,  and 
colours,  pro- 
minent among 
them  being  one 
with  a  good- 
sized  cross  on 
it,  and  another, 
still  more  in- 
teresting, about 
18  by  12  inches, 
containing  a 
much-worn  in- 
scription in  old 
Greek.  In  the 
north-west  cor- 
ner of  the 
chamber  we  saw 
a  flight  of  steps 
leading  down 
into  dense  dark- 
ness. Lighting 
a  candle,  we 
descended. 
Down  we  went 
slowly     and 
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woiideringly.  Twelve  steps  landed  us  at  the  entrance  of  a 
small  cave  barred  by  iron  frames  suspended  from  the  roof. 
We  pushed  past  these,  and  entered  apparently  the  chamber 
that  at  one  time  had  for  its  occupant  the  one  to  whom  the 
shrine  is  dedicated.  At  the  far  end  of  the  cave,  only  about 
4  feet  wide,  was  an  erection  of  stone,  oaken  beams,  and 
cement  that  was  evidently  deeper  than  the  floor,  and  most 
likely  covers  the  grave  itself.  The  walls  of  the  place  were  thick 
with  oil  and  grease,  left  from  the  anointings  of  the  pilgrims. 
The  cenotaph  in  the  chamber  above  is  exactly  over  the  grave 
in  the  cave  beneath. 

Having  carefully  examined  the  place,  we  set  up  our  cameras, 
with  the  results  reproduced  in  the  pictures.  We  considered 
ourselves  fortunate  to  become  the  first  and  only  negative  holders 
of  so  interesting  and  ancient  a  place. 

From  the  outside  the  view  was  beyond  description.     Away 


to  the  north  were  the  clear  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  on  the 
east,  beneath  us,  the  tombs,  temples,  and  palaces  of  Petra,  hewn 
in  the  many  varied-hued  rocks  ;  away  to  the  west,  across  the 
Araba,  we  peered  into  the  Negeb  and  on  to  Gaza  ;  whiUt  the 
view  south  consisted  of  tiers  and  tiers  of  mountains  in  endless 
shapes,  colours,  and  sizes  all  beyond  description.  Long  we 
gazed  in  silence,  and  at  last  were  reminded  by  our  patient 
guide  that  the  day  was  far  spent  and  we  must  descend.  Very 
reluctantly  we  turned  our  backs  on  this  spot  so  full  of  Bible 
history,  and  as  we  slowly  led  our  steeds  down  the  steep 
mountain  path,  we  wondered  if  ever  again  we  should  climb 
th.at  mount  and  stand  on  the  place  about  which  God  said  to 
Moses,  "  Aaron  should  die  there.  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord 
commanded  :  and  went  up  Mount  Hor,  and  stripped  Aaron  of 
his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  his  son ;  and  Aaron  died  there 
in  the  top  of  the  mount  "  A.  FORDER. 


A  Cherry  Tree 

BY   AMY   LE  FEUVRE 


CHAPTER   XVI 
Blossoms  of  Hope 

CHRISTMAS  came,  and  a  very  enjoyable  time  it  was. 
Miss  Arnold  gave  a  children's  party,  with  a  large  Christ- 
mas tree,  and  everybody  seemed  to  get  just  the  thing  they  had 
been  wishing  for.  Colonel  St.  Leger  was  actually  persuaded 
to  attend  this  fete,  and  assisted  Miss  Arnold  to  distribute  the 
presents  off  the  tree.  He  gave  his  own  girls  and  boys  very 
handsome  presents  on  Christmas  Day. 

Stacy  was  made  the  proud  possessor  of  a  little  brown  pony. 
Phil  had  a  silver  watch  and  chain.  Cherry  had  a  beautifu 
bound  copy  of  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  with  coloured  pictures' 
and  a  little  leather  writing-case,  with  silver  fittings  ;  Bonnie  a 
baby  doll  almost  as  big  as  herself. 

The  Colonel  was  better  in  health,  and  seemed  to  be  gaining 
energy  and  interest  in  his  surroundings.  He  gave  Stacy  his 
first  riding  lesson,  and  not  only  allowed  the  Vicarage  children 
to  come  to  tea  one  evening,  but  invited  the  Vicar  and  his  wife 
to  dine  with  him  the  same  night.  Then  Mrs.  Crawford  heard 
of  it,  and  swept  down  upon  him,  and  Colonel  St.  Leger  at  last 
gratified  her  by  going  to  dine  with  her. 

The  Christmas  holidays  passed  very  pleasantly,  and  lessons 
soon  began  again  in  earnest.  Then  came  a  great  event  in 
Cherry's  life.  Miss  Arnold  invited  her  to  go  up  to  London 
with  her  for  a  week  ;  and  after  a  consultation  between  Mr. 
Hastings  and  the  Colonel,  Cherry  was  allowed  to  go. 

It  was  the  week  before  Easter.    The  boys  were  rather  envious. 

"Why  does  she  always  choose  you?  Why  couldn't  she 
ask  us?" 

"  We're  going  to  shop,"  said  Cherry  importantly  ;  "  boys 
don't  know  how  to  do  that." 

"  Oh,  don't  we  !  "  cried  Phil.  "  Give  me  the  money,  and 
you'll  see  how  fast  I  can  shop  !  I  hear  there  is  a  whole  street 
in  London  full  of  mice,  and  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits,  and 
monkeys,  and  parrots,  and  every  sort  of  bird  I  That's  where 
I  should  go  ! " 

"  And  you  can  get  ices  all  the  year  round  in  London,"  put 
in  Stacy  ;  "  and  there's  an  arcade  kind  of  place  where  you  can 
get  all  you  want  awfully  cheap.  Angus  knows  it.  You  get 
knives  and  pocket  pistols  and  fishing-rods  for  next  to  nothing— 
don't  you,  Angus  ? " 

Angus  nodded. 

"  And  the  books  I     You  should  see  the  book  shops  !  " 

"  Oh,  we  shan't  go  to  any  of  those  places,"  said  Cherry. 
"  We  are  going  to  get  pretty  stuff  for  pinafores  and  frocks 
and  petticoats  ! " 

"  Call  that  shopping  ! " 

And  the  boys  turned  away  in  disgust. 

When  Cherry's  small  trunk  was  packed,  and  Miss  Arnold's 
carriage  was  outside,  waiting  to  take  her  to  the  station,  she  went 
the  round  of  the  house  saying  goodbye  with  such  impressiveness 
and  solemnity  that  Mrs.  Tipkins  told  her  she  might  be  going  for 
a  year  instead  of  a  week. 

"  We  shall  only  have  time  to  turn  ourselves  round,  and  you 
will  be  back  again.  Miss  Cherry." 


"  But  a  week  is  a  long  time,"  said  Cherry  ;  "  and  London  is 
very,  very  far  away." 

Bonnie  flung  her  arms  round  her  neck  and  nearly  choked  her. 

"  I  does  hope  you  won't  get  killed  in  London,  or  lost. 
Father  and  me  thinks  it  will  be  dreadful  till  you  come  back. 
But  I  promise  truly  to  be  one  of  the  best  little  angels  in  heaven. 
I'll  be  very,  very  good  !  And  I'll  let  Nettie  tug  my  hair  when 
she  gets  out  the  knots,  and  I  won't  give  one  little  scream.  And 
oh.  Cherry,  father  and  me  thinks  it  would  be  wunnerful  if  you 
sent  us  a  letter  by  the  post  with  my  name  on  it ! " 

The  boys  gave  her  a  hug  too.  They  had  not  yet  grown 
ashamed  of  showing  any  affection  for  their  sisters. 

"  And  Cherry,"  said  Phil  suggestively,  "  people  always  bring 
presents  from  London.  If  you  should  have  any  tin  that  Miss 
Arnold  may  give  you,  and  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and 
you  see  a  handy  tool-box  anywhere,  it's  just  what  I'm  wanting, 
and  I'll  let  you  go  halves  in  it ! " 

"  Do  you  think  she'd  have  enough  for  a  tool-box  ? "  said 
Stacy  scornfully.  "  But  I  tell  you  what.  Cherry  ;  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  penny  men  in  the  streets — ^Angus  says  there  are  awfully 
funny  things  they  sell,  and  bring  us  back  a  few,  as  specimens,  if 
you  can." 

Mr.  Hastings  slipped  two  shillings  into  her  hand. 

"  Spend  it  on  yourself,  and  not  on  the  boys,"  he  said,  smiling  ; 
"  and  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  come  back  and  tell  us 
all  you  have  seen  and  heard." 

"  You  ought  to  tell  her  to  improve  her  mind,"  said  Stacy 
saucily,  "  and  come  backed  stored  with  London  wisdom  and 
knowledge." 

Cherry's  goodbye  to  her  father  was  left  till  the  last.  He 
stooped  and  kissed  her  gravely. 

"  We  shall  miss  you,  little  woman,"  he  said,  "  especially  at 
prayers  in  the  morning  ;  but  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  have 
such  a  treat.  You  are  getting  to  be  nearly  as  useful  to  me  as 
Goff  is." 

That  was  the  highest  praise  he  could  offer  her ;  and  when  he 
slipped  a  gold  sovereign  into  her  hand,  and  told  her  to  spend  it 
as  she  liked.  Cherry  took  it  with  an  awestruck  face,  and  drove 
away  with  mingled  feelings  of  excitement,  nervousness,  and 
delight.  She  was  very  silent  during  the  journey,  and  her  little 
soul  was  filled  with  awe  when  she  arrived  in  London  and  saw 
the  crowds  and  shops.  Miss  Arnold  was  staying  with  an  old 
cousin  of  hers  in  a  quiet  London  square  ;  but  she  was  out  all 
day  in  a  hired  brougham,  taking  Cherry  from  shop  to  shop,  and 
spending  her  money  fast  and  freely. 

"  I  have  such  a  lot  of  Easter  presents  to  get.  Cherry,  and 
you  must  help  me  choose  some  for  the  \'icarage  children.  I 
have  only  just  begun  to  find  out  why  my  money  was  given  tome, 
and  I  am  thoroughly  enjoying  the  spending  of  it." 

"  Why  was  it  given  to  you  ? "  asked  Cherrj-. 

"  To  make  other  people  happy.  I  am  finding  out  that  my 
money  does  not  belong  to  me  at  all,  but  to  my  Master,  and 
I  want  to  spend  it  as  He  would  like  me  to." 

"Does  all  money  belong  to  God?" 

"  Yes,  if  we  belong  to  Him." 

"  Father  gave  me  a  gold  pound,"  went  on  Cherry  thought- 
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fully.  "  Would  God  not  like  me  to  get  toys  and  nice  things 
for  Bonnie  and  the  boys  ?  Are  clothes  and  warm  petticoats 
the  only  things  you  ought  to  get  ? " 

Miss  Arnold  laughed. 

"  Oh,  you  little  conscientious  mortal  !  I  must  take  care 
what  I  say.  My  dear,  you  shall  spend  that  pound  exactly 
as  you  like.  I  know  it  will  not  be  on  yourself.  It  wouldn't 
make  Stacy  happy  to  receive  a  flannel  petticoat,  or  Bonnie 
a  warm  great-coat  \  I  have  been  getting  things  for  children 
whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  clothe  them  properly.  Toys 
would  not  be  so  suitable." 

So  Cherry  spent  her  pound  with  much  care,  thought,  and 
trouble,  and  she  enjoyed  herself  thoroughly  in  doing  it.  The 
week  went  too  quickly,  but  the  return  home  was  even  more 
delightful  than  going  away  from  it.  She  had  brought  some- 
thing for  every  one,  and  the  Colonel  told  her,  laughingly, 
that  he  never  imagined  a  sovereign  could  go  so  far.  Her  little 
tongue  hardly  seemed  able  to  stop,  she  had  so  much  to  say ; 
and  though  the  boys  laughed  at  her  sometimes,  they  listened 
to  her  accounts  of  herself  in  London  with  considerable    interest 

It  was  the  day  after  her  return  that  she  and  Bonnie  paid 
a  visit  to  "  Mother's  garden."  The  grass  was  fresh  and  green  ; 
some  primroses  and  daffodils  were  already  brightening  the 
edge  of  the  shrubbery  round  it,  and  the  sun  streamed  across, 
falling  on  the  four  little  trees  in  a  row,  and  kissing  lovingly  the 
little  green  buds  that  were  sprouting  from  their  stems. 

"  Oh,  Bonnie,  if  only  my  tree  would  have  cherries  this 
year  !  " 

Cherry  sighed  as  she  spoke.     Bonnie  looked  sober. 

"  We've  asked  dear  God  lots  of  times  to  send  it  cherries. 
I  hope  He  won't  forget.  Let's  ask  Him  again,  just  to  remember 
Him." 

So  the  two  little  figures  knelt  down,  and  Abercrombie  came 
upon  them  suddenly,  and  stole  softly  away  again,  muttering 
to  himself: 

"  Bless  the  wee  lassies  !  They  ken  mair  than  wiser  folks, 
when  they  tak'  their  concarns  to  the  Almighty." 

He  came  mysteriously  to  Cherry  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and  asked  her  to  come  with  him  to  visit  her  tree  again. 

"  I'll  no  be  wanting  to  raise  yer  expectations  unduly,"  he 
said,  "  but  'tis  the  first  season  I  have  seen  the  wee  blossoms 
appearin',  an'  I  thocht  I  would  acquaint  ye  wi'  the  fac'." 

Cherry  rushed  breathlessly  forward  to  see  the  wonderful 
sight.     She  turned  with  a  radiant  face  to  the  old  man. 

"  Oh,  A.B.C  ,  do  tell  me  !  Does  it  mean  it  is  going  to 
have  cherries  at  last  ?  Is  it  really  true  ?  Are  these  the 
beginnings  of  cherries  ? " 

Abercrombie  drew  his  shaggy  brows  together,  and  pursed 
up  his  lips 

"  Weel,  missy,  'tis  customly  for  fruit  to  follow  blossom. 
There  be  aye  mony  pitfalls,  to  be  sure  !  The  birds  may  peck, 
an'  the  frost  may  bite,  but  the  probabeelity  be  for  cherries 
by-an'-by.  An'  I'm  thinkin'  it  wull  be  the  sun  that  hath 
accompleeshed  the  matter.  For  sin'  I  cut  the  twa  thick 
branches  awa',  the  sun  ha'  just  streamed  an'  streamed,  an' 
the  wee  tree  seems  to  ken  it  an'  like  it  weel." 

Cherry  fled  to  tell  Bonnie  the  joyful  news,  and  Bonnie 
insisted  upon  repeating  it  to  her  father. 

"  Father  dear,  just  think  I  Cherry's  cumber  tree  is 
beginning  to  have  little  cherries.     Do  come  and  see  it : " 

The  Colonel  was  disinclined  to  move,  but  Bonnie's  soft 
little  hands  got  hold  of  his,  and  in  her  grasp  the  strong  man 
was  like  wax.  He  followed  her  to  the  spot,  and  stood  for 
the  first  time  looking  at  his  wife's  handiwork. 

Cherry  was  there,  kneeling  down  by  her  tree  with  loving 
solicitude. 

"  Look,  father,  see  !  "  she  cried,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  It  is  really  true — I  do  believe  it  is  going  to  have  cherries 
at  last  !  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  asserted  Bonnie  ;  "  we've  prayed  and 
prayed  to  dear  God,  and  He  has  done  it  at  last." 

The  Colonel  tried  to  look  interested,  but  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  two  children's  excitement. 

"Very  nice  indeed,"  he  said,  "but  you  will  have  to  wait 
a  little  before  you  see  cherries  on  it." 

"  It's  been  a  cumber  tree,  father,  don't  you  remember  ! " 
exclaimed  Bonnie  ;  "and  Cherry  was  the  only  one  that  had 
a  cumber  tree.     Stacy's  and  Phil's  and  my  httle  tree  weren't 


cumber  trees— they  got  fruit  on  them.  Cherry's  tree  was  like 
the  one  in  the  Bible.  You  know  ! — the  one  you  read  to  me 
about.  And  Cherry  said  it  would  have  to  be  cut  down  if  it 
hadn't  cherries,  because  it  was  a  cumber.  And  it  made  us 
so  sorry,  and  we  prayed  to  God  ever  so  many  times  about 
it,  and  now  it  isn't  going  to  be  a  cumber  tree  any  more.  Isn't 
it  wunnerful  ? " 

Bonnie  poured  this  out  rapidly.  The  Colonel  looked  at 
Cherry's  flushed  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  and  then  at  the  little 
tree.  The  ways  of  children  still  puzzled  him,  but  he  was 
beginning  to  understand  them  better. 

"  You  didn't  like  your  httle  tree  being  a  failure .' "  he  said, 
putting  his  hand  on  Cherry's  shoulder. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  happy  tears  crowded  into  her  eyes. 

"  Mother  put  it  in  the  ground,  father,  when  I  was  a  baby,  so 
it  is  a  kind  of— part  of  me.  That's  what  I  think.  .A.nd  I  have 
wanted  to  be  a  proper  fruit  tree,  and  it  seemed  no  good,  for 
A.B.C.  said  it  would  never  do  any  better,  and  I  thought  it  was 
just  like  me.  And  I've  been  trying  so  hard,  and  then  Miss 
Arnold  and  me  tried  together " 

Cherry  paused.  This  was  a  little  bit  of  her  life  that  was 
difficult  to  talk  about.  Bonnie  had  run  off  to  call  the  boys  to 
see  the  sight,  but  the  Colonel  did  not  go  away.  He  sat  down 
on  "  Mother's  "  seat,  and  drew  his  little  daughter  to  him. 

"  Well — tell  me  about  it.     I  want  to  understand." 

Cherry  leant  her  head  against  her  father's  shoulder,  and 
fingered  his  watch-chain  nervously. 

"  Miss  Arnold  and  me  tried  not  to  be  cumberers — at  least 
she  showed  me  how  not  to  be  ;  but  I  couldn't  be  sure  I  was 
getting  any  fruit,  and  then  1  found  out  two  more  verses  in 
the  Bible  that  told  me  about  it,  and  Miss  .\rnold  explained 
them." 

"  What  were  the  verses  ? "  asked  her  father. 

"  I  told  you  one  of  them,  father,  when  Miss  Arnold  wrote  to 
me.  Don't  you  remember?  'The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance.'  I  tried  hard  to  do  all  those  things,  but  I  couldn't 
keep  remembering  them.  And  then  I  got  the  other  text :  '  He 
that  abideth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit  :  for  without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  And  Miss  .Arnold 
told  me  about  that  too.  She  said  it  meant  letting  Jesus  come 
into  my  heart  and  stop  there,  and  that  seemed  easier  than  the 
other  ;  and  I  have  asked  Him  to  come." 

There  was  a  pause. 

Then  Cherry  went  on  hurriedly  :  "  And  I  often  wonder 
when  I  shall  get  fruit  ;  but  now  my  tree  is  beginning  to  get 
some,  don't  you  think  it  may  be  that  p'r'aps  God  is  telling  me 
I'm  just  beginning  too  ?  Do  you  think  it  possibly  might  be, 
father  ?  " 

There  was  such  earnest  longing  in  her  uplifted  eyes  that 
the  Colonel  got  up  from  his  seat  with  a  full  heart. 

"  I  think  you  are  growing  up  a  good  little  girl,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  I  am  sure  you  need  not  think  yourself  a  cumberer  of  the 
ground.  Mrs.  Tipkins  was  telling  me  the  other  day  how  useful 
you  are  making  yourself  in  the  house." 

Then  he  went  away  and  left  her  ;  and  Bonnie  and  the  boys 
came  racing  along  to  see  the  wonder,  and  make  their  own 
comments  on  it. 

CHAPTER    XVII 

CHERRIES 

It  was  Cherry's  birthday,  and  a  lovely  day  in  June.  When 
she  got  out  of  bed  in  the  morning,  she  felt  that  she  was  indeed 
the  happiest  little  girl  in  the  world.  First  it  was  going  to  be  a 
holiday  ;  then  she  was  going  to  ha\e  a  party — all  the  Vicarage 
children,  and  of  course  Miss  Arnold,  had  been  invited  ;  and 
lastly,  she  was  going  to  gather  with  her  own  hands  some  ripe 
red  cherries  off  her  tree,  and  they  were  to  be  the  centre  dish 
on  her  tea-table.  How  those  cherries  had  been  counted  and 
watched  !  Abercrombie  was  as  proud  of  them  as  she  had  been. 
He  had  guarded  them  from  the  birds  by  fine  netting,  and  had 
paid  them  a  morning  and  evening  visit  every  day.  It  was  he 
who  had  suggested  that  they  should  not  be  gathered  till  her 
birthday  came  round,  and  Cherry  longed  for  the  day  when 
others  besides  herself  should  see  and  taste  the  fruit  of  her  own 
little  tree. 

The  schoolroom  table  was  crowded  with  presents  for  her, 
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and  Abercroinbie  had  sent  a  lovely  bouquet  of  some  of  his  most 
cherished  flowers  to  be  placed  on  her  plate.  Stacy  had 
promised  to  let  her  ride  his  pony  after  breakfast.  The  boys 
were  brimful  of  excitement  over  their  holiday.  Mr.  Hastings 
went  oft"  with  the  Vicar  for  a  bicycle  ride,  so  he  left  them  to 
their  own  devices,  and  the  morning  passed  without  a  shadow 
to  spoil  the  sunshine  that  prevailed. 

"  Why,"  said  Phil  at  luncheon,  in  his  argumentative  tone, 
"  is  a  birthday  supposed  to  be  such  a  good  thing  for  a  person  to 
have  ?  Cherr)'  is  such  a  wonderful  creature  to-day,  yet  she 
hasn't  done  anything,  and  we've  got  to  treat  her  quite  different 
to  every  other  day." 

"  It  is  a  custom,"  said  Mr.  Hastings,  smiling  at  the  gravity 
of  Phil's  tone,  "  to  offer  good  wishes  to  people  once  a  year,  and 
their  birthday  is  the  day  to  do  this.  It  means  that  you  are  glad 
they  are  alive  and  happy,  and  hope  they  will  be  so  in  another 
year's  time.  You  get  your  birthday,  Phil,  in  due  time,  so  don't 
be  envious  of  Cherry." 

"  But  grown-up  people  don't  make  such  a  fuss  on  their 
birthdays,"  argued  Phil. 

"  Sometimes  ihey  do.  I  think  we  perhaps  get  to  have  so 
many  birthdays  that  we  become  tired  of  them  ;  and  as  you  get 
older  you  will  find  the  old  friends  and  relations  who  knew  your 
birthday  drop  away  one  by  one,  and  soon  every  one  is  a  stranger 
to  you  and  takes  no  interest  in  you.'' 

"  When  is  your  birthday  ?  "  demanded  Stacy. 

"  Ah,  that  is  best  unknown." 

And  Mr.  Hastings  turned  the  conversation  on  other  matters. 

At  four  o'clock  Cherry  and  Bonnie,  in  their  best  white  frocks, 
were  welcoming  their  guests  on  the  lawn.  Grace  headed  the 
Vicarage  party;  she  and  Mr.  Hastings,  when  not  joining  in 
the  games  that  followed,  walked  about  the  garden  together,  for 
they  had  many  interests  in  common.  Grace  was  passionately 
fond  of  reading  ;  and  whenever  she  could  snatch  a  few  minutes 
away  from  her  mending-basket  and  household  cares,  would 
whip  a  book  out  of  her  pocket  and  become  completely  absorbed 
in  it.  Mr.  Hastings  very  often  lent  her  books,  and  there  was 
nothing  Grace  liked  better  than  a  talk  with  him  about  them. 

Miss  Arnold  arrived  shortly  before  tea-time.  Tea  was 
spread  out  on  a  long  table  under  one  of  the  old  elms  on  the 
lawn.  When  it  was  ready  Cherry  left  her  games,  and  crept  up 
quietly  to  her  friend. 

"Miss  Arnold,  will  you  come  with  me  while  I  pick  my 
cherries  ?    A. B.C.  says  I  had  better  do  it  now." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  ! " 

So  they  went  down  the  path  that  led  to  the  little  trees. 
Bonnie  missed  them,  and  soon  came  rushing  up. 

"  Oh,  let  me  come  too  I     I  want  to  see  Cherry  pick  them." 

Cherry  was  trembling  with  eagerness  and  importance.  It 
was  not  a  very  large  crop  ;  but  as  each  ripe  cherry  dropped 
from  her  fingers  on  the  plate  which  Abercrombie  held  respect, 
fully  forward,  Miss  Arnold's  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears.  She 
knew  the  story  of  the  little  tree  so  well.  Looking  at  the  flushed, 
sensitive  little  face  leaning  over  her  possession  so  tenderly, 
she  seemed  to  see  again  the  an.xious  lines  on  the  white  brow, 
th*  wistful  sadness  in  the  eyes  and  voice,  when  Cherry  first 
acquainted  her  with  its  existence  :  "  I've  got  a  cumberer  tree 
of  my  own.  It's  no  good,  and  never  will  be,  and  I  feel  it's 
just  hke  me." 

"It  isn't  a  cumberer  tree  any  more  !"  announced  Bonnie 
joyfully,  as  she  danced  round  and  round  her  sister.  "  Oh,  I  do 
hope  there  will  be  one  cherry  for  each  of  us  1 " 

The  tree  was  stripped  at  last,  and  Cherry  looked  up  and 
met  Miss  Arnold's  gaze. 

"  It's  done,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  almost  feel  sorry  I  have 
taken  them  off.  It  seems  so  cruel,  doesn't  it,  when  they  looked 
so  pretty  on  it  ?  Do  you  think  my  tree  will  miss  its  cherries, 
Miss  Arnold?" 


"  No,  I  think  this  is  the  proudest  day  of  its  life,"  said  Miss 
Arnold,  smiling,  "  when  it  bore  fruit  for  its  little  mistress,  and 
she  came  and  gathered  every  one  herself." 

They  walked  back  to  the  lawn,  and  as  Cherry  was  placing 
her  fruit  in  the  centre  of  the  tea-table  her  father  came  upon 
the  scene. 

"This  is  a  grand  occasion,"  he  said,  "so  I  have  to  share 
your  honours,  Cherry.  What  1  is  this  the  fruit  from  your 
wonderful  tree  ? " 

Cherry  took  the  top  cherry  off  the  plate,  and  held  it  out- 
"Taste  it,  father.  I  haven't  tasted  one  yet,  and  I  do  want 
to  know  if  they  are  sweet." 

Colonel  St.  Leger  took  it  and  put  it  into  his  mouth. 
"  Excellent ! "  was  his  verdict,  and  Cherry's  last  fear  vanished 
The  other  children  came  crowding  to  the  table  now,  and  she 
was  kept  busy  pouring  out  tea  and  cutting  her  birthday  cake. 
When  the  cherries  were  handed  round,  her  little  heart  swelled, 
with  pride.  The  boys'  remarks  did  not  vex  her.  She  was 
above  and  beyond  vexation  now. 

"  Better  late  than  never  '.  "  said  Stacy.  "  Fancy  !  Angus, 
this  the  first  year  since  Cherry  was  bom  that  her  cherry  tree 
has  got  any  cherries  on  it ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  Phil,  "  my  tree  has  done  very  well,  but  I  thought 
Cherry's  was  dead.  I  don't  know  how  she  managed  to  get  any 
on  it  this  year.     By  crying  over  it,  I  believe  ! " 

The  day  ended  at  last.  Very  tired,  but  very  happy,  Cherry 
turned  away  from  the  gate  where  she  had  been  saying  goodbye 
to  the  Vicarage  children,  and  sauntered  back  to  the  house.  She 
met  Miss  Arnold  coming  out  of  the  hall  door. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  my  carriage,  Cherry.  Are  you  too  tired  to 
walk  down  the  drive  again  with  me  ? " 

"  Oh  no  :  Hasn't  it  been  a  lovely  day,  Miss  Arnold  ?  And 
aren't  you  glad  about  my  cherries  ?  " 

"  Yes,  little  woman.  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
about  them,  and,  do  you  know,  I  have  been  preaching  a  delicious 
little  sermon  to  myself  about  them." 

"  Have  you  ?     Oh,  do  tell  me  ! " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  your  old  gardener.  He  told  me  he 
thought  he  knew  the  reason  of  your  tree  not  blossoming  before. 
It  was  in  too  shady  a  spot.  He  had  never  taken  much  notice 
of  it  before  you  began  to  worry  over  it  so,  and  then  he  cut 
away  some  great  boughs  that  were  between  it  and  the  sim. 
Directly  the  sun,  in  all  its  power  and  strength,  began  to  shine 
upon  it  the  tree  began  to  thrive." 

"  Yes,"  said  Cherry,  "  that's  what  A.B.C.  told  me.  But,  you 
see,  I  prayed  to  God  about  it,  and  He  made  the  cherries  come." 

"Yes,  and  He  did  it  by  showing  Abercrombie  how  to 
treat  it." 

Then,  after  a  slight  pause.  Miss  Arnold  went  on  : 

"  I've  been  thinking.  Cherry,  that  plants  and  people  are 
very  much  alike.     Do  you  know  why  people  are  cumberers  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Because  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  isn't  shining  into  their 
hearts  and  making  them  blossom.  There  are  some  great  big 
black  branches  that  are  keeping  the  Sun  out,  and  they  must 
be  cut  away." 

"  And  who  will  cut  them  ? " 

"  Our  Gardener,  if  we  are  willing  that  they  should  be  cut" 

Cherry  was  silent.  The  parable  that  was  such  a  delight 
to  Miss  .'Vmold  was  a  little  above  her  head. 

Then  the  carriage  came  up,  and  Miss  Arnold  stooped  and 
kissed  her. 

"Goodbye,  darling.  I  mustn't  call  you  my  little  fellow- 
cumberer  again.  We  won't  worry  oiu-selves  about  our  firuit. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  there  are  no  big  branches 
between  us  and  the  Sun." 

The  End. 


The   Home   Department 


Result  of  the  Competition 

This  has  been  a  very  interesting  and  a  very  keenly  contested 
competition,  and  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  has  been  a  matter 
of  no  little  difficulty.  Eveiy  slight  merit  and  demerit  has  had 
to  be  considered  carefully  in  the  striking  of  the  balance. 


The  majority  of  the  hymns  sent  in  were  good,  some  few 
very  good,  and  none  really  poor.  The  greatest  lack  in  them 
perhaps  was  originality  of  expression  and  freshness  of  thought, 
and  these,  of  course,  counted  largely  as  points  in  the  favour 
of  the  prize  winners.  Both  are  rare  qualities,  and  greatly 
needed. 
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The  first  prize  I  have  much  pleasure  in  awarding  to — 

Mr.  Herbert  Lack, 

149,  High  Street, 

Rushden, 

Northamptonshire, 

for  the  following,  which  is  excellent  in  its  sturdy  strength  and 

quaint  metre,  and  possesses  more  originality  perhaps  than  any 

other  sent  in. 

Hymn 

"  In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  strong  confidence  :  and  His  children 
shall  have  a  place  of  refuge."— Prov.  xiv.  26. 

Give  us,   O   Lord,   the  confidence 

Of  those  who  trust  in  Thee, 
Who  trust  because  they  know,  and  know 

Because   of  what  they  see — 
In  evil  hour   God   a  strong  tower. 

Nothing  so  sure  as   He. 

We  would  not  be  of  varying  mood, 
But  steadfast,   firm,  and  strong  ; 
Caprice  should  have  no  place  in  us 
Who  wage  a  war  with  wrong. 
Weakness  is  sin  such  hearts  within 

As  unto  Christ  belong. 
Exultant  faith  and   patient  love. 

High  hope  and  purpose  pure — 
These  must    we   keep  for  sustenance. 

Privations   to  endure. 
And  happy   they  who,   on   the  way. 

Their   Lord's  "  Well   done  "   secure. 
O  mighty  Captain,   conquering   King  ! 

Make  us  a  valiant  host ; 
All   daring,   brave — worthy  of  Thee 

Unto  the  uttermost. 
Baptise  with  fire,   faint  hearts  inspire, 
And  quicken  all  the  lost. 
The  ne.\t  two  were  so  equal  in  merit  it  was  impossible  to 
choose  between  them,  so   I  am  awarding  two  second  prizes, 
and   in   place  of  the  one   book   offered,   a   copy  of  Professor 
Drummond's  "  Natural  Law  in  the   Spiritual  World "  will  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  second  prize  winners — 

Mr.  E.  V.  Owen, 

Hillcrest  House, 

Abergavenny, 

Monmouthshire, 
who  sent  the  following  : 

Evening  Prayer 
Lord  !    again  from  sad  defeat 
Seek  we  shelter  and  retreat 
At  Thy  blessed  mercy-seat. 

We  were  bold  at  morning  light — 
Ready  for  the  coming  fight : 
Bruised  and  battered  by  the  night ! 

At  the  dawn  we  had  a  song — 
We  were  hopeful,  we  were  strong  : 
Now  we're  burdened  with  our  wrong  ! 

We  forgot  that  we  were  weak. 

Would  not  hear  Thee,  warning,  speak  : 

Now  Thy  loving  face  we  seek. 

Pardon  all  our  waywardness. 
And  at  evening  hour  bless 
Through  our  Saviour's  righteousness. 

And  when  morning  dawns  again. 
By   Thy  strength  we  will  abstain — 
In  Thy  Name  the  victory  gain  ! 

Amen. 
And  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Turner, 

34,  Gladstone  Terrace, 

Grantham, 
for  the  following  : 

Hymn 

I  would  not,   Lord,  that  skies  be  always  clear, 
That  storms  should  never  pass  my  daily  path  ; 
But  that  Thou  shouldst  to  me  be  ever  near, 
In  sunshine,  or  amidst  the  storm-cloud's  wrath. 

I  would  not  always  have  Thy  ways  so  plain 

That  mystery  should  never  tax  my  sight ; 

But  that  I  may,  in  darkness  and  in  pain. 

Have  faith's  sweet  rest — "  Thou  doest  all  things  right." 


I  would  not  shun  the  roughest  steeps  of  life. 
Nor  thorns  and  briers  therein  thickly  cast  ; 
But  that  the  strain  and  toil  of  constant  strife 
May  give  me  visions  bright  of  Thee  at  last. 

So  shall  my  life,  ordained  in  all  by  Thee, 
Be  brought  to  full  perfection's  lofty  height, 
And  Thy  great  Name  be  glorified  in  me, 
Till  faith  shall  cease  and  pass  to  glorious  sight. 

I  could  easily  have  awarded  four  or  five  prizes.  Had  I 
been  able  to,  Miss  K.  Anderson  would  have  had  one  for  the 
following,  the  first  verse  of  which  is  particularly  good : 

Psalm  cxlui.  :o 
Teach  me  to  do  Thy  will,  my  God, 
For  only  in  that  will  is  rest  ; 
So  oft  I  want  to  plan  my  life, 
Failing  to  ask  Thee  what  is  best. 

Teach  me  to  do  Thy  will,  my  God, 
In  times  of  joy  when  life  is  bright ; 
And  never  let  me  heedless  grow, 
Nor  slacken  in  the  battle-fight. 

Teach  me  to  do  Thy  will,  my  God, 
When  grief  and  pain  my  heart  distress  ; 
Let  this  thought  bring  me  sweet  relief, 
"  My  Father's  will  is  always  best." 

Yea,   Father,  teach  me  as  a  child. 
Weak,  helpless,  feels  its  need  of  one 
Stronger  to  guide  it.     So  I  come  : 
Lord,  let  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

And  another  would  have  gone  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Kick  for  his  — 
Sabbath  Thoughts 
Again  the  circle  of  the  days 
Brings  Sabbath  joy  and  Sabbath  rest  ; 
The  sounds  of  sacred  prayer  and  praise 
Rise  to  Thy  presence  and  are  blest. 

The  cares  of  earth  and  noisy  strife 
Fade  in  fresh  thoughts  of  heavenly  love  ; 
From  God's  own  store  we  draw  the  life — 
The  life  whose  centre  is  above. 

The  jarring  discords  of  the  heart 
Are  lost  in  songs  that  angels  sing, 
We  feel  no  more  the  things  that  part 
Our  souls  from  Christ,  the  Saviour-King. 

We  catch  the  message  of  the  Best ; 
We  feel  the  touch  of  the  Divine  ; 
We  know  the  highest,  noblest  test. 
That  perfect  sacrifice  of  Thine. 

'Tis  past ;    the  solemn  hour  has  fled. 
Leaving  a  fragrance  nought  can  cloy  ; 
With  firmer  step  we  turn  to  tread 
The  path  that  leads  to  Calvary. 

I  quote  them  here,  as  I  ain  sure  their  fellow-competitors  will 
be  interested  to  read  the  contributions. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  came  Mr.  J.  P.  Wynne,  our  prize- 
winner of  last  month,  Mr.  E.  Frisby,  and  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dobbie, 
who  not  only  sent  in  an  excellent  hymn,  but  set  it  to  music.  He 
richly  deserved  a  prize,  and  1  should  have  had  great  pleasure 
in  awarding  him  one,  but  that  the  competition  was  for  the 
words  of  the  hymn  only  ;  I  can  therefore  only  thank  him  for 
the  great  interest  and  trouble  he  has  taken.  I  inust  also  name 
as  deserving  of  special  mention  Miss  M.  Dring,  Rev.  F.  Balch, 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Levens. 


\ 


New   Competition 

I  want  as  many  as  possible  to  compete  in  this  new  com- 
petition. Two  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  two  most  original 
and  appropriate  letters  of  counsel  and  congratulation  to  a  young 
man  or  woman  on  becoming  engaged  to  be  married,  each 
letter  to  be  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length. 
No  competitor  may  send  in  more  than  one  letter. 

Please  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Each  contribu- 
tion must  bear  sender's  name  and  address,  and  whether  Mr. 
Mrs.  or  Miss.  All  contributions  must  reach  the  Hritish 
Monthly  Ofiice  not  later  than  September  i,  and  earlier  if 
possible.  Address  "Anstice,"  British  Monthly  Office,  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 
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Cadburys 


ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  ALKALI, 

OR  ANY  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCE. 
Refreshing,  Nourishing,  Invigorating. 


Cocoa 


L 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


The  Editor  oT  "THK  LANCET," 
June  16,  tSOO,  eays:- 

"  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Messrs.  Cad- 
bury  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  objection  to  the 
addition  to  cocoa  of  certain  foreign  sub- 
stances. This  resource  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, and,  indeed,  pernicious,  especially 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  cocoa  alone 
is  an  excellent  food  as  well  as  a  stimulant, 
having  a  salutary  action  upon  the  nerve 
centres." 


MANTLES 


FASHIONABLE 
JACKETS  AND 


SKIRTS. 


NEW    AND     EXCLUSIVE     DESIGNS. 


Waterproof  Herringbone 

Tweed  Coat, 


BWn 


TAILORMADE, 
WELL  STITCHED 
42  in.  long;. 

Co/oM. 
Fawn, 

seda,      Black,    and 
Dark  Grey. 

In  CRAVENETTE 

COVERT. 
36  in.  long  . .   lB/11 

42 1711 

53  „     „      ..    21/9 

Co/ours : 
Fawn,  Oxford  Grey, 

Black,  and  Navy. 

In  BETTER 

QUALITY 

Cravenette  Covert. 
Cuhur: 

Dark  Fawn  only. 

6  in.  long  . .  17/11 
>2  I.  „  ..  22/9 
52 26,'9 

S/a/e  site  rouMii  busl 
and  length  required. 
Special    quotations    wil- 
lingly given  for    longer 
lengths. 


For  many  years  our  Goods  have  met  with  jf real  success,  owin^ 
to  their  sterling  worth,  smart  cut,  perfect  fit.  style,  and  price. 
This  Season  we  offer  the  following  Bargains,  which  arc  fully 
recommended  as  the  most  refined  Goods  for  Ladies'  wear,  each 
being  made  from  the  finest  materiaN  by  our  own  experienced 
hands,  our  aim  being  to  supply  the  highest  and  most  Fashion- 
able Goods  at  a  minimum  cost.  This  in  conjunction  with  our 
SellinKT  at  Wholesale  Prices  is  an  opportunity  of  which  ladies 
should  quickly  take  advantage.  We  hold  a  varied  Stock, 
including:  — 

A  New  Dress  Skirt,  ^^  here  illustrated,  made  in  Special 
Vicuna  Clotli,  with  a  Frills,  corded  or  trimmed  bands  of 
Sateen.  10 '6- 

New  Eton  or  Bolero  Costume,  su  table  for  Cycling  or 
Walking.  Tailor-made,  in  Coloured  Tweed  Cloths,  corded  and 
stitched  as  sketched  here,  in  various  shades.  Coat  and  Skirt 
complete,  post  free,  IQ/ll- 

Kore«n  TTaderskirt,   most  Smart  and  Useful;  trimmed 

Frills  ;  Lovely  Colours.  3,  fi. 

Oirrs  Covert  Coat,  Tailor-made  throughout  in  Fawn.  Drab. 
Myrtle,  and  Bronze.  These  have  been  specially  made  for 
Spring  and  Summer  wear,  to  clear  a  large  stock  of  Covert 
Coating,  and  are  oflTered  at  ooSt  prioe>  9/--  When  ordering. 
please  state  chest  measurement. 

Ladies*  Covert  Coats,  Tailor-made  as  above.  H/-. 

Cyoling  Knickers,  J"^'  ''1^^  ^'"^  ^"'  stronger,  in  Mercerised 
Moreen.     I'rice,  fi/H  unlined  ;  with  «lips.  7/11-  '"  ^"  colours. 

Serve  Dress  Skirt,  made  in  our  Special  Cloth,  trimmed 
with  bright  glac^  braid  and  cording,  a  very  serviceable 
skirt.  611. 

A  Tajlor-Kade  Costume,  stitched  and  corded.  Made  in 
Tweed.  Colours  -.  Fawn.  Brown,  Green.  Grey,  Navy,  and 
Black,  for  1011- 


This  Fashionable 

Black    Lustre 


Alpaca 
Skirt, 


Wholesale  Direct  to  the  Public." 


CARBIAOE  PAIS  ONLY  ON  PARCELS  VALUE  10/-  AND  OVER :  UNDER  10  -  id.  POSTAGE 


ratterns  and  Catalo|j;ue  No.    47.    Fosl   Free.      If  in  town    you  are  welcome  to  look  ttiroiiKli   our  stock. 


(Dept.    47,)    11,    Edmund    Place, 
AldersKate  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 


OUR  SPECIALTY  FOR  SEPTE/VIBER 


During  September  only  we  shall  send 

For  14  9,  Carriage  Paid, 

The 'Irkutsk' Down  Ouilt 

Size,  6  ft.  by  5  ft.     All  pure  Downs,  in  exquisite  printed  Sateens, 
panelled  and  bordered.     AH  printed  .Sateen  reverse. 

Unhaard-of  Valua. 

Carriage  Free       l^jS       ^''onT''" 

Say  colour  ofteet  doalrad. 


Hrtistic  jfurnisbcrs, 
65,    Georgre    Street,    EDINBURGH. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Health  Exhibition,  Londo 

From  an  Emlntnt  Surgeon 

"  Afler  a  lengthened   ex 
perience     of     Foods 
both  at  home  and 
In    India,    I   con- 
sider 'Benger's 
Food '  incom 
parably  su- 
perior  to 
any  I  have 
ever  pre- 
scribed." 


FOOD  r. 

INFANTS, 


INVALIDS,  and 

THE  AGED. 

Delicions,  Nntritive,  Difcstible. 

■•■(•r'a  Food  It  mM  la  TIm  ky 
Ckoialttt,  oto.,  evonrwlMn. 
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For  the  first  prize  will  be  given  a  copy  of  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Dawson's  "The  Makers  of  Modern  Prose  "  ;  for  the  second,  a 
copy  of  that  charming  story  "  Kitty  Fairhall,"  by  John  Halsham. 

Notice 
The  British  Monthly  is  published  on   the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated.     The  number  for  September 
will  be  obtainable  on  August  20.     Competitors  will  therefore 
have  ample  time  to  prepare  and  send  in  their  contributions. 


Plums,  and  How  to  Use  Them 

Part  of  the  fruit  season  is  over,  but  what  one  may  call  the 
heavy  season  is  only  now  beginning — plums,  greengages, 
apples,  pears,  are  all  come  or  coming.  Dwellers  in  London 
and  other  big  towns  and  cities  think  longingly  of  the  laden 
trees,  and  the  cheap  fruit,  and  the  stores  of  various  kinds  one  can 
lay  in  for  the  autumn  and  winter.  Dwellers  in  the  country  are 
often  nonplussed  to  know  how  to  use  them  ;  and  it  usually 
happens  that  when  there  is  a  large  supply  of  any  particular 
thing  the  household's  appetite  goes  off  that  thing,  and  the  poor 
housekeeper  is  left  with  a  double  difficulty — viz.  to  provide 
something  new,  and  not  to  waste  the  good  things  nature  has 
provided. 

Perhaps  a  few  hints  as  to  how  to  make  use  of  plums  and 
greengages  may  be  a  help. 

Greengage  Trifle 
Cut  some  sponge  cake  in  slices,  and  soak  these  in  milk 
flavoured  with  vanilla,  noyeau,  or  ratifia ;  lay  these  symmetric- 
ally in  a  glass  dish.  Stew  some  greengages  until  soft,  sweetening 
them  to  taste,  remove  the  stones,  and  crack  them  ;  pour  the  hot 
plums  on  to  the  cake,  and  strew  the  kernels  of  the  greengages 
over  it.  Have  ready  some  custard,  stiffened  with  a  little 
gelatine,  and  pour  this  evenly  over  the  trifle.  Set  in  a  cool 
place  or  on  ice,  and  just  before  serving  mask  the  custard  with 
the  beaten  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  whipped  to  stiff"  froth 
and  flavoured  with  the  same  flavouring  as  the  cake. 


French  Recipe  for  Preserving  Greengages  and  Plums 
Choose  sound,  ripe  fruit,  peel,  and  remove  the  stones.  Put 
eight  pounds  of  fruit  into  a  bowl  with  five  pounds  of  preserving 
sugar  ;  stir  till  the  sugar  is  melted,  and  leave  for  four  hours ; 
at  the  end  of  this  time  turn  the  whole  into  a  preserving  pan,  and 
boil  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  it  well.  A  few  kernels,  bleached 
and  peeled,  may  be  added.  Take  out  a  little  on  a  plate  :  if  it 
does  not  spread  over  the  plate,  it  is  cooked  sufficiently. 

To  Pickle  Plums 

Make  a  pickle  of  vinegar,  mustard  seeds,  and  salt  ;  make  it 
boiling  hot,  and  pour  it  over  green  plums  gathered  before  they 
begin  to  ripen  or  the  stone  is  formed.  Let  them  stand  all 
night,  then  drain  off'  the  pickle  ;  make  it  hot  again,  and  pour 
o\  er  the  fruit.     When  cold,  cover  down  closely. 

Plum  Jam 

Weigh  the  fruit,  and  place  in  the  preserving  pan  ;  bring  it  ^o 
a  boil,  and  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Then  add  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  boil  up  again,  and  keep 
boiling  for  twenty  minutes.  The  stones  should  be  extracted 
first  and  cracked,  and  the  chopped  kernels  boiled  with  the 
fruit.     Greengages  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  way. 

India  Pickle 
This  pickle  is  especially  useful  to  housekeepers  possessed 
of  a  garden,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  having  vegetables  in 
larger  quantities  than  they  can  use  fresh,  because  additions  can 
be  made  at  any  time  as  the  ingredients  come  into  season. 
Cauliflowers,  white  cabbage,  French  beans,  cucumber,  young 
and  old  carrots,  onions  of  all  sizes,  beetroot,  radishes  from 
which  the  green  has  been  cut  away,  nasturtium  seeds,  and 
small  green  apples  may  all  be  used.  Prepare  the  vegetables— 
that  is,  divide  the  cauliflower  into  small  pieces,  slice  the  cabbage 
thinly,  peel  small  onions  and  slice  large  ones,  slice  also  beet- 
root, cucumber,  and  apples  ;  in  fact,  you  may  divide  them  as 
most  convenient.     Put  the  vegetables  into  a  stewpan  with  brine 


CONGREVE'S 
BALSAMIC    ELIXIR, 

FOR  75  YEARS  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY  IN 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

ALSO  FOR 

ASTHMA,  COUGHS, 

BRONCHITIS,         ^"^       COLDS. 

Sold   by   all   Chemists   and    Patent   Medicine   Vendors. 
Price  1b.  IJd.,  2b.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  lis. 


New  Book,  Now  Ready. 

CONSUMPTION, 

OR 

PULMONARY    TUBERCULOSIS 

AND   ITS 

SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT, 

With   Short  Chapters   on   other   Diseases  of  the    Lungs, 

By   GEO.    THOS.    CONGREVE. 

An    Entirely    New    Edition,    Edited    and     Re-written 

By  J.  ALEXANDER   BROWN. 


SIXPENCE;    post  free  from    Coombe    Lodge, 

Peckham,    London,    S.E., 
or  frotn 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 


A  HANDSOME 


USEFUL    AND 
UNUSUAL    .     . 


GIFT 


FOR    A     IVIINISTER     OR     ANY     WAN 
OF    AFFAIRS    WOULD    BE    ONE    OF 

AMBERG'S  PATENT  IMPERIAL 
CABINET    LETTER    FILES. 

OUR    LATEST    PATENTS    EMBODY   THE    mOST 
PERFECT  IVIETHODS   OF    LETTER-FILING    KNOWN. 

.vo  Fwxixei  ov  itiisF.s  im  s/'/kks. 


PAPERS   KEPT  FREE   FROM   DUST. 

Instantaneous  Reference  to  Papers,  however  old. 
Inspection  Invitedm 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  A2,  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

AMBERG  FILE  &  INDEX  CO., 

27,    LITTLE    BRITAIN,    LONDON,    E.G. 

Aluo  .VKIf   YOIIK  atitl  fHIf.lfJO. 
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suflRricntly  strong  to  float  an  egg  ;  let  thcin  simmer  for  one 
niinine,  then  drain,  anil  dry  perfectly.  Make  pickle  to  cover 
the  vegetable  entirely,  as  follows.  Put  two  quarts  of  vinegar 
with  an  ounce  of  bruised  ginger,  one  ounce  of  black  peppercorns, 
one  ounce  of  Jamaica  pepper,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  lioil  the 
vinegar  and  spices  gently  for  five  minutes.  Mix  one  ounce  of 
mustard,  one  ounce  of  tumeric,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne 
smoothly  with  a  little  cold  vinegar,  stir  the  mixture  into  the  hot 
vinegar,  and  pour  the  whole  while  boiling  upon  the  dried 
vegetables.  When  these  have  soaked  up  all  the  vinegar,  add 
more.  liefoie  vcgeta1)1es  are  added  to  this  pickle  they  should 
1)e  prepared,  simmered  in  brine,  and  dried,  as  in  the  first 
inst.ince.  This  pickle  will  improve  with  keeping,  and  should 
lie  keep  for  twelve  months  before  using. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

J.  p.  W. — I  am  pleased  you  liked  your  prize  so  much.  The 
<  ict  of  your  having  won  it  would  not  in  any  way  affect  your 
■  liances  on  another  occasion,  even  in  the  next  month's  compe- 
tition. The  best  wins.  1  am  glad  you  did  compete,  and  I  liked 
your  hymn  very  much,  but  it  was  not  the  best.  I  hope  you  will 
not  mind  my  suggesting  that  in  one  or  two  places  where  you 
use  the  word  "  fatherhood,'  "  brotherhood  "  would  liave  been 
more  suitaljle  —at  the  end  of  the  first  and  third  verses,  for 
instance,  particularly  the  third.  It  is  only  a  suggestion  on  my 
part,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  question,  which  occurred  to  me 
each  of  the  many  times  I  read  your  hymn.  I  hope  I  shall  have 
more  papsrs  from  you. 

F.  Johnston. — Your  hymns  were  both  too  long,  and  so 
indistinctly  written  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  read  them.  I 
cannot  cut  down  contributions  to  the  required  length  ;  my  work 
would  never  be  done,  nor  would  it  be  fair.  All  contributions 
must  be  kept  to,  or  within,  the  limits  set.  Only  one  contribution 
from  any  one  contributor  can  be  considered. 

E.  F.— I  liked  your  hymn  extremely,  and  there  was  great 
merit  in   it,  and  much  charm.     I  hope  you  will  try  again.     I 


wonder  what  you  will  think  of  my  suggestion  that  it  would  have 
been  improved  and  strengthened  by  having  the  last  word  of  the 
last  line  varied  in  some  of  the  verses  -  if,  for  instance,  the  third 
verse  li.ad  ended  with  "  help,"  the  fourth  with  "  faith,"  and  the 
fifth  with  "  hope,"  the  other  three  remaining  as  they  arc.  The 
variations  seent  to  me  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  lines 
preceding  them. 

VV.  Mathkr. — I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  as  a  new  reader. 
There  have  not  been  plate  portraits  of  the  persons  you  name  ; 
but  I  give  you  a  list  of  the  plate  portraits  and  principal  full-page 
portraits  that  have  appeared  :  No.  2  has  large  full-p.age  portrait 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren  ;  No.  3,  page  portraits  of  John 
Keble,  and  Dr.  Parker  preaching  in  the  City  Ternple ;  No.  4, 
special  plate  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  No.  5,  plate  portr.iit  of  Pro- 
fessor (J.  .\.  Smith,  full-page  portraits  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  Lady  Henry  Somerset  ;  No.  6,  full  page  |)ortrait  of 
Professor  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.U.,  and  the  Kev.  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
D.D.  ;  No.  7,  full-page  portrait  of  Lord  Provost  Chisholm  ; 
No.  9,  full-page  pnrtrait  of  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  D.D.  ;  No.  10, 
full-page  portrait  of  the  late  Uishop  Westcott  ;  No.  12,  full-page 
portraits  of  the  Kev.  F.  B.  Meyer  and  the  Rev.  Principal  G.  C. 
Hutton,  D.D.  ;  No.  14,  full-page  portrait  of  the  Kev.  Professor 
Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  ;  No.  16,  full-page  portrait  of  the  late 
Professor  H.  B.  Davidson  ;  No.  17,  the  late  Dr.  Newman  Hall 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman  ;  No.  18, 
John  Bunyan  and  the  late  Rev.  R.  R.  Dolling  ;  No.  19,  Dr. 
Talm?.ge  ;  No.  20,  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra. 
Besides  those  I  mention,  there  have  been  numberless  small 
portraits  of  famous  persons.  The  numbers  can  be  obtained 
singly,  either  by  writing  direct  to  the  office,  enclosing  stamps, 
or  by  ordering  through  a  newsagent. 

."  I."— I  have  read  with  interest  the  MS.  you  sent  me.  It  is 
nicely  written,  and  the  idea  is  pretty,  but  the  sentiment  is  rather 
forced  and  over-strained  ;  for  instance,  in  two  cases  at  least 
hard  headed  worldly  men  (in  one  case  a  thoughtful  man,  in  the 
other  a  man  almost  lost  to  thought  and  feeling)  are  instantly 
converted,  even  against  their  wills,  by  the  mere  sight  of  a 


OURS. 


ORCi^iSjED  Facilities 

TooitsImTici(ni.Tiiips.|^n 


PARIS    and    other 


CONDUCTED    aiul    I  X  1)  l".  I '  E  N  1 )  l""-  N  T    to 
CONTINENTAL  and  BRITISH  RESORTS. 

RAVEL     TICKETS,    rail   and  steamer,  for  all  PARTS,  issued  in 

Advance.      Sleeping  Car  Accommodation,  Steamer  Berths,  and  State  Rooms  Reserved. 
RIPS    to  the    PRINCIPAL   SEASIDE    and    INLAND   RESORTS,    including 

Hotel    Accommodation. 
YACHTING    CRUISES   t.,  WESTERN  HIGHLANDS,  ORKNEY,  etc,  cic. 

TOUR  ROUND  THE  WORLD,  leaving  London  November  i2tli,  1902. 

Write  for  GAZE'S  NEW  PROGRAMMES  OF  POPULAR  AND  HIGH-CLASS  TOURS.     Sent  Gratis. 
PRIVATE    CONDUCTED    TOURS   arranged  to   meet  the  convenience  of  lar^e 
and  small   parties.    Estimates  Kiven. 
GAZE'S    CONTINENTAL    TIME    TABLE,    correct.  Compact.  Complete. 

Of  all  Booksellers.    I/-,  or  from  Publishers,  by  post.   1/2. 
Address    Correspondc^nco    to— 

HENRY     GAZE     &     SONS,  Gaze    House,    LONDON,    E.G. 

Or  apply  at  Branches    53,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  E.C. ;  150.  PICCADILLY,  W.;  32,  WESTBOURNE  GROVE,  W. 

_  ,     I  phone  :  3000-1-2-3,  Holborn. 

igrams:   ••  Gaze.  London."      
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flower  and  leaf.  The  author  must  be  careful  in  handhng  this 
sort  of  situation  ;  it  may  easily  become  mawkish.  There  is 
httle  criticism  to  offer  on  so  slight  a  sketch.  I  would  advise 
the  writer  to  go  on  practising.  She  has  a  pretty  fancy,  but 
should  be  careful  in  writing  in  the  style  here  chosen,  as  the 
least  exaggeration  would  make  it  ridiculous,  and  it  is  almost 
bound  to  become  exaggerated  unless  in  skilled  hands  ;  in  any 
case,  it  is  liable  to  become  wearisome.  Allegories  need  to  be 
very  carefully  handled,  and  new  thought  must  be  infused. 
Writers  of  them  are,  as  a  rule,  apt  to  think  that  a  certain 
mode  of  expression  is  all  that  is  needed  ;  ideas  may  be  as 
hackneyed  and  trite  as  it  is  possible  for  ideas  to  be.  I  am 
afraid  I  can  do  nothing  towards  placing  this  sketch  with  either 
of  the  magazines  you  mention,  and  those  who  take  such  are  few 
in  number.  You  might,  though,  send  it  to  either  of  the 
following :  any  of  Messrs.  I'artridge's  magazines  ;  Hi'lping 
Words,  4,  St.  Bride's  Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C.  ; 
Hand  and  Heart,  II,  Ludgate  Square,  E.G.;  Home  Words, 
at  the  same  address.  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  success.  You 
should  get  a  copy  of  a  magazine  and  study  the  style  of  the 
contents  before  sending  MSS.  I  am  glad  you  wrote  to  me,  and 
hope  the  advice  I  have  given  will  be  of  some  use  to  you. 

E.  Mitchell. —  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  like  your  prize  so 
much.  Will  you  write  to  the  publishers  about  the  delay  in 
getting  The  British  Monthly  ?  You  will  sec  a  notice  in  the 
August  number — if  you  have  got  it  by  now — asking  those  who 
find  difficulty  in  getting  it  in  time  to  communicate  with  them. 
Thank  you  for  your  letter. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Dobbie. —  I  am  sorry  your  excellent  hymn  did 
not  win  a  prize  ;  it  was  decidedly  good,  but  lacked  some  of  the 
merits  which  set  the  selected  ones  in  the  forefront  of  the  lot. 
Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  the  copy  of  the  "  Lord's 
Prayer "  and  the  other  music  you  so  kindly  sent  me.  I  am 
sure  they  will  give  me  great  pleasure.  Your  suggestion  for  a 
competition  I  will  think  over,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be 
suitable  to  my  page  and  readers.  Will  you  do  as  the  publishers 
ask  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  The  BRITISH  MONTHLY,  and 
make  to  them  your  complaint  as  to  the  delay  in  the  magazines 
reaching  you.  Such  delays  are  most  tiresome  to  both  readers 
and  publishers. 

M.  Dring. — I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  competing  again,  and 
so  sorry  to  do  no  more  than  place  you  among  those  of  high  merit. 
The  first  two  verses  were  ^'ery  good,  but  in  the  last  two  your 
rhymes  are  not  correct.  Go  on  practising  and  trying  ;  give 
thought  and  care  to  your  work,  and  you  will  do. 

ANSTIGE. 

Readers  are  invited  to  ask  questions  of  "Anstice."  Corre- 
spondents should  address  their  letters  to  "  Anstice,"  BRITISH 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

A  great  many  of  you  found  out  the  names  contained  in 
the  letter  competition,  so  it  was  difficult  to  award  the  prizes,  but 
considering  age  and  neatness,  I  have  given  the  first  prize  to  — 
Charles  Campbell  (aged  8), 

35,  Traill  Street,  Thurso,  N.B.; 
and  the  second  to  — 

Dorothy  M.  G.  Duncan  (aged  8), 

Rosemount  Villa,  Wick. 
It  is   strange   that  both  Charles  and  Dorothy  come  from  the 
north  of  Scotland,  isn't  it  ? 

Those  mentioned  in  the  list  of  "  Honourable  Mention  "  had 
got  the  names  correctly.  Those  in  the  "  Highly  Commended  " 
list  did  very  well,  and  must  not  be  discouraged.  The  Bible 
characters  were  : 

Moses, 
Joshua, 
•  Daniel, 

Isaac, 
Abel. 

Honourable  Mention 
Hilda   G.    McLean,    Angelica   Anderson,    Henry   M.    Hall, 
David  Merson,  .'\sie   Hickox,   Ander  Brook,  Willie  Harrison, 


Willie  G.  Cavell,  Malcolm  M.  Lewis,  Robert  S.  Cameron,  Ruth 
Fawcett,  H.  R.  Howard,  Ivy  Wardle,  Grace  Mary  Dennis, 
Robert  S.  Shearer,  J.  T.  Russell  Warnock,  J.  S.  Sowerby,  Dyce 
Taylor,  Willie  H.  Packam,  Arthur  Mellows,  Ruby  Stevenson, 
A.  Harrison,  and  W.  N.  Edwards. 

Highly  Commended 

May    Cox,   Annie    Law   Brindle,    Bertha    Gladys    Brooks 
E.  Florence  Williams,  Gwendoline  Roberts,  Bessie  Thornley, 
Ellen  F.  Welham,  Bessie  Maguire. 

I  have  some  very  interesting  letters. 

Gwendoline  Roberts  tells  me  she  was  born  in  New  Zealand, 
and  has  been  in  England  five  years.  I  hope  you  like  life  in 
England,   Gwen. 

"  In  Keighley  on  Coronation  Day  we  are  having  tableaux. 
Our  school  is  representing  Bunyan  in  prison,"  writes  Hilda 
Hirst.     I  hope  they  went  off  well,  Hilda. 

Will  you  please  remember,  Wilfred  Norman  Edwards,  that 
I  like  letters  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only?  I  am 
always  glad  to  hear  from  you.  "  Our  long  holiday  is  not  over," 
says  Wilfred,  "nor  will  be  till  September  16,  so  that  we  have 
])lenly  of  time  to  play  cricket,  go  for  walks,  weeding,  and  other 
work  in  the  garden." 

Lilian  Dennis  is  delighted  with  her  prize  book. 

"  Which  is  the  best  kind  of  stamp  album  to  get  ?  "  asks  Jack 
Hole.     Can  any  one  advise  Jack? 

AUNT   MATTY. 


New  Competition 

I  want  you,  without  the  help  of  concordance  or  reference,  to 
write  down  everything  you  can  find  in  the  New  Testament 
about  Angels. 

Write  out  all  the  texts  where  they  are  mentioned. 

Tho  two  best  lists  will  receive  book  prizes. 

Send  in  before  September  1  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


The  Two  Rabbits 

Lucy  and  Pussy  Tatterley  were  twins  of  seven  years  old 
Lucy  had  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  ;  Pussy  had  blue  eyes  and  fair 
hair.     Lucy  had  a  round  face  ;  Pussy  had  a  round  face.     Lucy 
wore  frocks  hanging  loose  from  a  yoke  ;  so  did  Pussy. 

You  would  have  scarcely  known  the  difference  between 
them  ;  yet  there  was  a  very  great  difference.  Lucy  was  by 
nature  obedient  ;  Pussy  not  so. 

Their  birthdays,  of  course,  fell  on  the  same  day.  It  came  in 
lovely  June  ;  and  how  the  twins  looked  forward  to  it  ! 

Mr.  Tatterley  said  one  early  June  morning,  as  he  was 
putting  on  his  hat  and  going  away  to  the  city,  where  he  went 
and  made  pennies  for  his  little  girls  : 

"  I  have  a  tremendous  surprise  for  yoii  two." 

"  Oh,  papa,  tell  us  !     Is  it  our  present  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  you  wait  till  Thursday,  and  you  will  see." 

"  Papa,  I  don't  believe  I  can  wait.  I  believe  I  shall  ^//V," 
cried  Lucy,  Jumping  about  the  hall.     "Does  it  begin  with  A?" 

"Does  it  begin  with  M?"  asked  Pussy,  who  was  secretly 
thinking  of  a  doll's  mailcart. 

"No;  it  doesn't  begin  with  A  or  M.  Wait  patiently,  my 
dears  ;  there  are  now  only  three  days." 

"  I  wonder  what  it  is  ?"  whispered  Pussy  to  Lucy. 
***** 

"  Come  out  into  the  garden,"  said  Mr.  Tatterley,  on  the 
morning  of  the  birthdays,  after  they  had  had  prayers  and  received 
various  presents  and  letters  from  mother  and  cousins  and  aunts 
and  little  friends. 

They  went  down  the  verandah  steps  with  leaps  and  bounds. 

"  Oh,  papa  :  " 

"  Oh,  Lucy  ! " 

"Oh,  Pussy!" 

Two  beautiful  white  rabbits  sat  on  the  green  grass,  blinking 
and  looking  quite  pleased.  "The  darlings'  the  pets!"  said 
the  little  girls,  their  eyes  shining  with  delight. 

"  I  shall  call  mine  Rab,"  cried  Lucy. 

"  Then  I  will  call  mine  Bit,"  said  Pussy. 

"You  must  take  great  care  of  them,"  observed  their  father. 
"  Never  forget  to  feed  them,  and  do  not  allow  them  inside  the 
house.     Remember." 

One  day,  a  week  after,  Lucy  and  Pussy  were  fearfully  busy. 
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"  Don't  Shout, 


I  hear  yoa.    I  can  hear  now 
I  as  well  as  anybody." 
"Howt" 
"  Oh,  something  new — 

Th«  Murray  Ear-Drum. 

I've  a  pair 
'  in  my  ears 
now,  but 
you  can't 
see  'em — 
they're  in- 
visible. 

1  wouldn't  know 
1  had  'em  in  my- 
self,   only 
that      I 
hear  aU 
.right." 


The  Murray 
Ear- Drum 

K  really  a  sulistiliitc  for  the  working  part's  of 
tlie  natural  car.  Ma's  no  wire.  Contains  no 
niltlH:r,  metal  iior  glass.  Invisible,  ea'-y  to 
ailjust,  comfortable  and  safe.  Totally  tlilTer- 
eiit  rroiii  any  other  device. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  lent  upon  request. 

THE  A.B.  MURRAY  COMPANY, 
206,  Recent  Street,  London,  W. 


RUPTURE, 

Gentleman,  cured  by  himself,  will  send  FREE  particulars  ot 

self-curative  treatment. 

Please  mention  "  British  Monthly,"  and  send  one  penny  stamp  to  the 

Secretary,  3,   Earl  Street,  Carlisle. 


A  GRAND 


INVENTION 


for  taking  TURKISH  (Hot  Air  or  Vapour)  BATHS  at  home  for 
i\d.  each.  Opens  the  millions  of  pores  and  draws  out  tbe  poisons 
which  cause  disease.    Thousands  enjoy 

THE   CENTURY   BATH   CABINET 

weekly.  It  Beautifies  Complexion,  Prevents  Disease,  Cures  Colds, 
Fevers,  Rheumatism,  [nilucnza,  and  all  Blood,  Skin,  Kidney,  and 
Nerve  troubles.    GUARANTEED.    30  days'  trial. 

78.  6d.    BOOK  FREE  TO   BUYERS. 

A  patent  Safety  Heater  for  use  Inside  or  outside  is  supplied 

with  each  cabinet. 

Write  to-day,  mentioning'  The  British  Monthly,  for  Catalogue 
No.  87,  and  valuable  Books  FREE—"  Philosophy  of  Health  and 
Beauty,"  and  "Health,  Strength,  and  Hygriene." 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,  LTD., 

Dept.  87,  203,  Regent  Street,  LONDON,  W. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


Macfarlane,  Lang  &  Co 

"  Granola  "  ""  ™r  Digestive  Biscuits. 


SAMPLE    SENT    POST   FREE    ON   APPLICATION. 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 


Tticre  lino  beitrr  pen  made  them  the 

«<  NEPTUNE  "  Fountain  Pen 

BY     TEN     YEARS'     TEST.     -»l 


This  pen  liaB  an  under>fe€d  and  a  K^Id  atrip  r  vetted  on  to  back  01  nib  (14  carat', 
vhlcb  cnsorcsan  absolutely  leRolar  supply  ot  ink.  ikndasteel  nib  that  %ou  iim. 
w.th  pciitki  oideis  (or  16'^-  &"<!  '"*'  ^'"1  Rnarantee  to  ButC  yoa  or  refund  monev 
in  <uU.  Write  irr  Ulnotrated  Catal(«u<^.  Ol  all  Hiatioaer^,  or  tendPO.  toih« 
MtnuIactJrcra-BUKOE.  WAKKEN  A  BIlx.LEY. 

at  ft  Oi,  Great  Saffron  HlU.  I>ond^n    E.C. 


The    Late    PROFESSOR    HENRY    DRUMMOND. 

SIXTH    AND    CHEAP    EDITION. 

WITH    PORTRAIT,   Crown   8vo,   clofh,    price  3/6. 

THE    LIFE   OF 
HENRY   DRUMMOND 

F.R.S.E., 

By  GEORGE  ADAM   SMITH,   D.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor   of    Old    Testament    Language   and    Literature, 
United    Free  Church   of  Scotland,  Glasgow  College. 

"The  eloquent  and  popular  author  of  '  N-lural  La*  in  the  Spiritual 
World'  and  'The  Ascent  of  Man'  has  been  loilunale  in  his  biographtr. 
Ur.  George  Adam  Smith  has  not  only  made  the   lileftory  of  his  beto 


interestinp,  but  he  has  written 
its  own  sake."~Z>«i7v  News. 


LoMDON : 
HODDKR   &   SIOUGHTON,  27*  Halernoster  Row,  E.C. 


WORKS  BY  DR.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 

Cr<nvii   8v*>^  cloth,  5^- 

THE  GOSPEL  FOR  A  WORLD 

OF  SIN.     Hy  Henry  Van  Ovke,  D.D.,  LLD. 

"Dr.  Van  Dyke's  book  is  one  of  great  value." —i'^r/o/or. 

SIXTH  EDITION. 

KcvisctI,  wilh  New  Preface.    Crown  8vo,  clolh,  5j. 

THE    GOSPEL    FOR    AN    AGE 
OF   DOUBT. 

"It  is  a  plain,  straightfrrMiard,  and  vtcorous  espnaiiion  of 
Christianity,  which  nhous  a  hymfMilhetic  inowlcd|te  rf  coutempoiary 
icndenciea  ai  thought,  and  i*  written  in  an  attractive  manner."— 

Scotsman.  ^___ 

London : 
HODDER  &  STOUGH TON,  »7,  FatemoMer  Row,  ^C. 
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A    SAFE     REMEDY 

FOR    ALL 

SKIN  AND  BLOOD  DISEASES. 

If  )-ou  suffer  from  any  disease  due  to  an  ini]>ure  stale  of 
Ihe  Blood.  FROM  WHA'lEVER  CAUSE  ARISING,  yon 
should  lest  the  value  of  Clarke's  Blood  Mixture,  the  world- 
famed  Blood  Purifier  and  Restorer.  This  medicine  has 
30  > ears'  re|)uiation,  thousands  of  wonderful  cures  having 
l,een  eOecled   by  it. 

CLARKE'S  BLOOD  MIXTURE 

IS    THE    FINEST    BLOOD    PURIFIER 
EVER    DISCOVERED. 

It  is  warranted  to  cleanse  the  blood  from  all  inipuiities, 
from  whaiever  cause  arising.  For  SCROFULA,  .SCURVY, 
ECZEMA.  ULCERS,  BAD  LEGS,  SKIN  and  BLOOD 
DISEASES,  HLOTCHES,  SPOTS,  BLACKHEADS, 
PIMPLE.>,  and  SOKES  of  all  kinds,  it  is  a  Safe  and  Per- 
manent Remedy. 

It  is  the  only  real  specific  for  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains, 
for  it  removes  the  cause  from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 

IRRITATING  SKIN    ERUPTION. 

"WORKED  LIKE  MAGIC." 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Hrown,  S2,  Cheltmliam  Place,  Briphlon,  «  r  tes  :  "  I  fet  1 
it  mv  (*nlv,  for  the  sake  of  suffering  luifranitv,  to  make  known  lo  you 
Ihe  eriat  Irecefit  I  received  throuch  taking  'Clarke's  Hlood  Mixtuie.' 
Some  lime  ago  I  Ijecame  weak  and  ill,  and  following  this  1  had  a  most 
torturing,  irritating  skin  eruption.  Having  spent  pound'^  on  doctors' 
medicines  and  attendance,  and  finding  no  improvement,  I  was  recom- 
mended bva  friend  totry  '  Clarke's  Blood  Mixture, 'whicli  wirked  like 
magic.  After  taking  a  few  doses  I  began  lo  improve,  and  alter  ihe  third 
botile  1  was  completely  cured  and  quite  myself  again.  'I'he  present 
damp  weather  having  set  in,  I  am  suffering  from  Rheumatism,  lor 
which  I  have  again  resorted  to  vour  well-known  Mixture,  and  u  is 
doing  me  a  deal  ofgood.     Please  make  what  use  you  like  ol  this." 

|^Q^£, As  this  mixture  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and 

warranted  free  from  anylhing  iniurious  to  the 

mo.st  delicate  constitution  of  either  sex,  Irom  infancy  to  ol<l  age, 

the  Proprietors  solicit  sufiferers  to  pive  it  a  trial  to  lest  its  value. 

Of  Chemists  and  Slores  everywhere,  but  bewaie  of  worth- 
less substitutes. 


FEE     60    GUINEAS. 


SCHOOL    SHIP    ''CONWAY, 


LIVERPOOL. 

For  Training  Young  Gentlemen  to  become 
OFFICERS  in  Merchant  Steamers. 

;:-;    For  Prospectus  apply  to  — 
■mf  The  Capt..  A.  T.  MILLER.  R.N. 


ffsfAwd 

iRELIEVER 


FOR     .A.»1'XX]VK>^ 

Tliere   is  nothing  tliat    gives  more  satisfactory 
results  tliaii 

HINKSmAN'SASTHIVIA  RELIEVER. 
It  Is  Simple,  Safe,  and  Sure, 

Giving  immediate  RKLIEF  »nd  liriiiKing  WELrOME 
KMSr  and  CUMFOK  r.  It  may  also  1m;  uiied  witli 
a.KantaK<!  i"  BKONCHITIS  and  WHOOI'INC  COUf.ll 
or  eenirrally  where  difficulty  of  breathing  is  experienced. 
1/-  per  Tin  from  any  Chemist,  or  post  free  for  1/-  from 

J.  HINKSMAN,  Chemist,  CARLUKE,  N.B. 

A  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  on  receipt  of  address. 


TKINSON'S  PATENT  TRUSS  for  the   RADICAL  CURE  of  RUPTURE 
A  GUARANTEED    REIVIEDY. 

Simjile.  I?apid.  and  Fflectivc.     Medical  Re|>orIs  ard  Te,t'ni<inial«  on  receipt  of  s'snired  addr,  ss. 

B.  F.  ATKINSON  &.  Co.,  7,  Mill  St.,  Conduit  St.,  London,  W. 
The  U\l,\  Trittm  IVoni  and  K-commeHiieii  by  HI  It  AMtKElf  tl.A  It  li 

1  .ate  I'rcsident  of  Ihe  Royal  College  of  Suryeons. 


They  were  having  a  dolls'  washing-day,  which,  as  you  know,  is 
a  terrible  business.  When  everything  was  finished  and  put  out 
to  dry  in  the  garden,  Lucy  said,  splashing  her  hands  in  the  fresh 
water  she  had  poured  into  the  tub  : 

"  What  fun  it  would  be  to  wash  Rab  1  Of  course,  we 
mustn't,"  she  added  hastily,  seeing  Pussy's  delighted  face. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  it  would  kill  him,"  said  her  little  sister. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Pussy.  "  It  would  be  fine  to  wash 
Hit,  and  make  him  pure  snowy  white."  She  flew  off  to  where 
Bit  was  sitting,  made  a  grab,  and  caught  him  in  her  arms. 

"  No,  no,  no  !"  shrieked  Lucy,  waving  her  wet  hands.  "  Oh, 
somebody  stop  her  !     Oh/" 

Impulsive  Pussy  had  put  the  terrified  rabbit  plump  into  the 
tub.  She  held  him  very  firmly.  Somehow  he  did  not  struggle 
much. 

"  See  how  good  he  is  ! "  she  shouted  to  Lucy,  who  had 
collapsed  on  to  the  grass  in  a  fit  of  nervous  fear. 

"  Oh,  you're  killing  it  ! "  Lucy  said.  "  Oh,  Cook,  Annie, 
Nurse,  come  out  into  the  garden,  quick  ! " 

Pussy  looked  down  at  what  she  held.  Oh,  how  dreadful  ! 
She  had  put  the  rabbit  in  head  first  ;  the  deep  water  had  filled 
its  ears  and  mouth  I 

"  It  looks  quite  asleep,"  said  Pussy,  now  frightened,  pulling 
it  out. 

"It's  dead,"  said  Cook,  who  had  come  out,  hearing  Lucy's 
cries.  "  Poor,  dear  little  thing !  I  wonder  at  you,  Miss  Pussy, 
being  so  shocking  cruel  ! " 

"  Not  really  dead,  my  darlingest  ! "  Pussy  wailed,  bending 
over  the  still  little  form.  "  Oh,  Bit,  Bit  !  I  didn't  mean  to 
hurt  you  ! " 

But  Bit  was  dead. 

Poor  Pussy  was  severely  scolded  by  her  father. 

Dear  children,  if  you  have  rabbits,  do  not  drown  them. 


"  School  Journe'ys  " 

The  authorities  of  Stramongate  School,  Kendal — a  school 
managed  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  not  exclusively  for 
them  — arrange  each  year  for  a  three  days'  excursion  into  some 
part  of  the  Lake  Country,  particularly  suitable  for  purposes  of 
instruction.  This  takes  place  at  the  middle  of  e.ach  summer 
term.  Three  or  four  lessons  a  week  are  given  beforehand  in 
preparation  for  the  event,  and  two  or  three  afterwards  for 
chronicling  the  observations  made.  This  year  Keswick  is  to 
be  the  centre,  and  all  the  rooms  in  a  couple  of  houses  are 
engaged  for  the  party  of  boys  and  girls.  The  journey  there  is 
by  coach  along  the  shores  of  Windermere,  Rydal,  and  Grasmcre, 
over  Dunmail  Raise,  under  the  mighty  Helvellyn,  and  past 
Manchester's  Thirlmere.  Plain  maps  of  the  districts  have 
been  made,  and  from  them  the  contour  lines  of  the  route 
raised.  The  geology  of  the  district  has  been  studied,  and 
lessons  have  been  given  on  volcanoes,  denudation,  glaciers,  the 
water  supplies  of  large  towns,  and  many  kindred  subjects,  w  ith 
particular  reference  to  the  features  best  illustrated  during  the 
excursion.  Part  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  visiting  the  haunts 
and  homes  of  Coleridge  and  Southey,  and  in  re.ading  or  recitini; 
at  suitable  spots  portions  of  the  works  of  these  authors.  These 
portions  have  been  committed  to  memory  during  the  literature 
lessons  of  the  term,  which  lessons  have  naturally  centred  round 
the  poets  named.  At  another  time  the  Druids'  Circle  will  be 
visited,  and  a  really  intelligent  inteiest  will  be  taken,  for  in 
history  classes  the  worship  of  our  forefathers  has  been  spoken 
of,  and  a  description  of  Stonehenge  given  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  Borrowdale  and  the  Lodore  Falls,  the  Le.id 
Pencil  Works  and  the  Keswick  School  of  Art,  having  already 
become  familiar  by  description,  are  each  in  turn  viewed  with  a 
pleasure  greatly  intensified  by  knowing  how  to  see  and  what  to 
look  for.  On  one  of  the  days  Mount  Skiddaw  is  to  be  climbed, 
and  from  the  summit  will  be  seen  the  various  places  that 
the  maps  have  led  one  to  expect.  The  geologists  will  find 
specimens  of  slate  and  volcanic  ash,  and  will  hope  to  obtain 
graptolites  ;  the  botanists  will  collect  specimens  of  every  floucr 
found  during  the  journey,  and  will,  moreover,  ascertain  by 
means  of  the  barometer  at  what  altitudes  some  flowers  cease  to 
grow  and  others  begin  to  thrive. 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

Heai-thfui.  Underwear.— The  fact  that  woollen  clothing,' 
should  be  worn  next  the  skin  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  is 
admitted  by  cvciy  one,  and  no  one  who  values  health  and 
comfort  would  think  of  adopting  underwear  made  of  other 
material.  .Some  ])eople  consider  that  wool  is  apt  to  irritate 
the  skin,  especially  when  the  garment  is  new  ;  and  another 
objection  to  it  is  that  the  garments  often  shrink  when  washed. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  sometimes  these  objections  have  to 
Ije  contended  with,  but  if,  when  purchasing,  reliable  brands 
are  selected,  they  can  be  easily  overcome.  The  underwear 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  H.  Kohkrts  Harrison  &  Co, 
at  their  Hygienic  Factory,  Castle  Donington,  for  instance, 
will  be  founil  delightfully  soft  and  comfortable.  It  is  generally 
known  as  the  "  Castle  "  brand  underwear,  and  is  guaranteed 
to  be  absolutely  unshrinkable.  .Such  faith  have  these  manu- 
facturers in  their  material  that  they  offer  to  replace  any  garments 
which  have  shrunk  when  washed.  "  Castle  "  underwear  can  be 
had  in  vaiious  weights  suitable  for  all  seasons  and  climates, 
and  among  its  many  good  points  may  be  mentioned  its  con- 
sistent purity  of  material,  hygienic  finish,  careful  manufacture, 
and  e.KccIIcnt  wearing  and  washing  qualities.  Not  the  least 
important  feature  is  the  reasonable  price  at  which  garments 
can  be  obtained.  Messrs.  H.  Roberts  Harrison  &  Co.  will 
forward  post  free,  to  any  address,  a  catalogue  giving  full  par- 
ticulars as  to  cost  and  sizes  of  the  various  ladies',  gentlemen's, 
and  children's  garments  which  they  manufacture. 

.\  UsEi'UL  Invention. — It  is  a  great  boon  to  any  house- 
hold to  have  a  supply  of  hot  water  laid  on  to  any  part  of  the 

house,  and  those  who  live  in 
old-fashioned  country  houses  and 
have  not  this  convenience  very 
much  envy  their  more  fortunate 
neighbours.  The  amount  of  fuel, 
however,  required  to  raise  the 
water  to  a  good  heat  is  alarming, 
and  during  the  summer  months 
it  is  often  inconvenient  to  keep 
up  a  large  kitchen  fire  in  the 
afterpart  of  the  day  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  using  the  bath  at 
night.  The  introduction  of  the 
system  of  warming  water  b\' 
means  of  a  gas  or  oil  (Peyser 
has  come  to  hz  recognised  as 
indispensable,  and  this  means 
has  been  \eiy  generally  adopted.  Some  people  think  that 
•Geysers  are  for  use  in  the  bathroom  only,  but  Messrs. 
EWART  &  Son,  Ltd.,  of  346  to  350,  Euston  Road,  London, 
have  brought  them  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  it  is 
possible  to  use  them  for  all  kinds  of  domestic  and  commercial 
purposes.  The  impression  prevails  that  these  appliances  arc 
not  healthy  on  account  of  the  fumes  which  the  gas  produces. 
For  several  years  past  this  firm  have  adapted  ventilating 
apparatus  to  all  their  (ieysers,  and  have  fi.xed  to  every  Geyser 
an  enamel  plate  in  a  prominent  position,  on  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  Cleyser  must  not  be  fixed  without  a  ventilating  pipe 
to  convey  the  gas  products  outside  the-  bathroom  ;  so  with 
Ewart's  Geysers  there  is  no  possibility  of  this  inconvenience. 
Those  who  value  health  and  comfort  in  their  home -and 
who  does  not?— should  make  a  point  of  visiting  this  firm's 
showrooms  at  Euston  Road,  London,  where  the  various  lieysers 
can  be  inspected,  or,  at  any  rate,  write  for  an  illustrated 
catalogue  (Section  84)  for  their  perusal. 

The  Wife's  Ck;ars.  — Mr.  J.  M.  Harrie  tells  us,  in  one  of 
his  books,  of  a  man  who  had  a  cupboard  stocked  full  of  cigars 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  wife  as  birthday 
presents  at  various  times.  "  Such  a  model  wife  is  she,"  runs 
the  story,  "that  he  would  do  anything  for  her  except  smoke 
them."  (Gentlemen  regard  cigars  in  very  much  the  same  light 
as  do  ladies  chocolate,  and  many  wives  select  this  luxury  as  a 
small  gift  to  "hubby"  on  very  special  occasions.  When  a  lady 
takes  it  upon  herself  to  purchase  gifts  of  this  kind  personally, 
unless  she  be  acquainted  with  the  special  brand  which  her 
husband  usually  indulges  in,  she  has  to  take  such  as  the  vendor 
recommends,  with  the  result  that  she  unconsciously  presents 
him  with  anything  but  an  acceptable  gift.  Most  tobacconists 
will  be  found  to  stock  some  of  the  leading  brands  of  cigars 
imported  by  Me.ssrs.  Ei.don  &  Thuri.OW,  of  80A,  Fenchurch 
-Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  2,  Queen  Street,  Bristol,  and  the 
gentleman  who  did  not  appreciate  almost  any  brand  bearing 
their  name  would  be  hard  to  please  indeed.  Their  Subadar 
Indian  Cigars,  which  they  control  exclusively,  have  been  highly 
commended  by  connoisseurs  for  their  delicate  nutty  flavour  and 
pleasant  aroma.  They  publish  a  capital  little  booklet,  which 
they  supply  gratis  and  post  free,  giving  a  list  and  particulars  of 
their  various  brands,  and  if  their  cigars  cannot  be  obtained 
locally,  they  are  willing  to  forward  direct  from  either  their 
London  or  Bristol  warehouse. 
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HAVE  CORN 


BUNIONS    r  ENLARGED  TOE  JOINTS  «lKnapa.Uui  .f 

Thoivipson's    Celebrated    Corn     Plaster 

will  cure  you.     It  is  thin  as  silk,  ami  removes  the  pain  at  once. 
Tost  free,  14  stamps,  from  the  Proprietor,     litwnrt  0/  Imitations. 

T^%  M  C   I  I D  ^°""  system 

I    1.  J  1^  t      l_J  r       *"**  ward  off  disease 

■     ^^  ■  ^  ■"      ^^  ■  by    taking    THOMPSON'S 

"  NERYETONINE." 

Ilia*  POSITIVE  CURE  for  all  nervous  DISEA.SES  and  neuralgic 

and  RHEUMATIC  HAI.NS.    Botilrs.  1  i,  t/i,  4/«,  po%l  fr«  from 

M.   F.  THOMPSON.  Homoeopatblc  and  Pharmacentical  ChemlBt, 

17,     GORDON     street.     GLASGOW. 

Ask    tor   Tlioiii|i5ons    "Guide   to   Health,"    fn  r    gralis   on    application. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE,  at  Is.  JJ</.,  %,.  fH.  i,.  M.,  and  llj. 


I-()K  CdlKillS.  roLDS.   URONCIIITIS, 


I  HE  WORLD'S  CtrRF. 

ASTHMA,  S-.-.   ,Vc. 


SENT  FREE   TO    YOU. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  Illustrated  BOOkand  BuyerS* 

Guide  of  Lace  Goods  issued,  at  exceptionally  low  prices.    Direct 

from  the  Looms  :  Laces.  Lace  Ccrtains  (all  makes).  Lace 
Collars,  Capes,  and  Scarves,  Madras  Muslins,  Roller  Blinds, 
Ladies',    and    fiF.NTs"    Hosiery,   &c.,   Table    and    Household   Linen. 

WRITE    TO-DAY.     Customers  ihioughout  the  Empire  testify  to 
the  Marvellous  Value  and  Durability. 

POPULAR    PARCEL   of  Lare  Curtain?.  4   pairs,  &c.  (see   List). 
sent  carriage  paid,  21/--     Mention  liRiTisii  Mo.sthlv. 
S.  PEACH  &  SONS,  Lister  Gate.  Nottingham.       [Estb.  1857 


WORKS   BY  DR.    CUYLER. 

BEULAH-LAND  :   Words  of  Good  Cheer. 

liy  the  Rev.  Theodore  L,  Ci;yler,  D.D. 
Crown  8\*o,  cloth  2s.  (>d. 
'*  Th's  is  one  of  the  best  of  Dr.  Cuyler's  books  we  have  seen.  It  contains 
a  number  of  discourses,  addressed  chiefly  to  old  people,  and  intended  to 
teach  ihcm  the  difficult  art  of  growing  old  gracefully.  .  .  .  Dr.  Cu>lcr  puts 
no  strain  to  his  readers.  He  advances  from  point  to  point  with  easy  step, 
and  yet  is  never  proH.x  or  dull.  The  book  is  a  wholesome  one,  and  more 
intcrc.Nijng  than  most  books  oi  scTtnowi.' —C/asgifzi'  Ilcr.tlJ. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  HOME. 

Second  Thousand.     Handsomely  bound,  half  parchment  cloth, 
y.  (xJ. 

"  Bright  and  helpful."— Z(?mi'tf«  Quarterly  Jtevieiv. 

"  The  homely  simplicity  of  Dr.  Cuyler's  style,  his  shrewdness  »nd  the 
inexhaustible  .-xbundance  of  fresh  and  familiar  illustnLttons,  are  strongly 
niATkcd."—  Li'Urary  ^VoHd. 

'*  Short,  terse,  practical  papers." — Primith't  Methodist  Magazine. 

"The  contents  of  thin  book  are  a>  beautiful  and  practical  at  the  binding 
is  tasteful.  Herein  is  sound,  common-sense  counsel  on  religious  matters. 
always  thorough  and  always  wise,  and  given  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
brief  and  suggestive  exposition  of  a  scriptural  phrase." — MethiHUst  Ktxortier. 

NEWLY  ENLISTED. 

A  Series  of  Talks  with    Young  Convtrls. 
Tenth  Thousand.     Square  t6mo,  i6o  pp..  cloth,  \s.  dd. 

"  Stirring  and  stimulative  ;  .  .  .  wis«  and  weiglity." — It'itnt  itKi/  il\*rt. 
''  It  IS  brimful  of  k*^^  advice  and  sanctified  commou-sc  nse.     There  is  a 
manly  robustness  about  it  which  will  m.ikc  it  acceptable  tu  all  readers." — 

GOD'S  LIGHT  ON   DARK  CLOUDS. 

Tweniy-third  Thousand.     Cloih,  is.  6U, 


"  A  literary  gem  of  rare  utility  and  beauty, 
to  be  approved  of,  and  then  sown  broadcast."- 


It  only  require*  to  bektto«rn 
■Ciergyniitn  s  Ma^auMe. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  HEART  AND  LIFE. 

Containing : 

"Heart  Life."  "Heart  Culture,"  and  "Heart  Thoughts.* 

Eighth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  y.  (ttt. 


LOUDON: 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  .7,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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Barrogate  ColkgCt 

YORKSHIRE. 

G.    M.    SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Cfaeetce : 
J.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Science: 

W.    MURDOCK,    M.A.    (Oxon.), 

B.Sc.  (LoRd.). 

And  other  Graduates  and  Specialists. 

Air  dry   and   bracing  ;    fine   situation  ;    large 

playing  field  ;  new  science  room  ;  preparation 

for  Universities. 


Barroflate  Cadies' 
Colleget 

(West  End  Park,  Harrogate). 


S)tr(ctoT : 
a.  M.  SAVERY  M.A.  (Oxon). 

'i0eaimietrcBB : 
Miss  M.  E.  JONES,  B.A.  (R.U.I.) 


Large  Resident  Staff. 

University  Inspection. 

Fine  Concert  Hall. 

Large  Hockey  Field,  Cricket,  Tennis. 

Swimming,  Riding,  Cycling. 

Domestic  comforts. 


TROWBRIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master :  W.  P.  FULLER.  M.A.  (Londonl 

Late  Scholar  and  Assistant  Lecturer  in  yrencMf 
Universily  College  of  Wales. 

A  Free  Church  Public  School.  Successes  in  London 
Matriculation  and  other  public  examinations. 
Science  and  Art  Classes  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  Special  attention  to  Science 
and  Modern  Languages.  Classes  in  Commercial 
Subjects.      Illustrated   Prospectus  on    application* 


ZitUn^ait  Coffege,  ^fafe. 


FREE    CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

Fit  It    Jtotlevn    Improvemeuts, 

Headmaster^ 

J.   H.   Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  Colleg:e,   Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


jlsDujile  ColkdCt  l>arrodate. 


Terms : 
January,  May, 
and  September. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

H.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees : 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


OF  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"  Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    GROUNDS    OF    30    ACRES. 

It  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  Chemical  Laboratory, 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  anA 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


GRESHAM'S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK. 


Founded 
1555. 


Headmaster:    G.  W.  S.  HOWSON.  M.A. 

(L.'^TE   OF    UPPINGHAM    SCHOOL). 


Three  miles  from  the  sea  and  close  to  Shermghaiii  and 

Cromer.     -Splendid  climate.     The  soil  is  gravel  on  chalk. 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

Oovcrnora : 

The  Fishmongers-  Company  and 

County  and  Local  Representatives. 

Classrooms,   Laboratories,    and 

Workshops  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  an  estimatsd  expen- 
diture of  JSto,aaa. 

Highest  Inclusive  Fees,  £S7  per  antrum. 

SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

TAUGHT  THKOUGHOUT  THE 
SCHOOL.   ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES. 

YEARLY    LKAVING    KXHIBITIONS    OK 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

For  further  particulars  addrns  the  Headmaster. 


NORTH     OF    ENGLAND 

COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

A  large  staff  of  Certificated  Mistrt  sses  &  Pro 'lessors. 
The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  Matriculation. 
Cambridge  Higher  &  Local,  R.A.M.,  R.C.M.,  & 
other  K%zm\r\si,\\ons,Sj>edai  attention  given  to  J  uiiiors. 

Students  have  the  advantage  of  a  happy,  refined 

home-life,  combined  with  the  systematic  teaching  of 

a  Public  School.    Fees  Eeasonable. 


Prospectus  on  applicntion  to  the  Misses  KETTLEWELL. 


THE    BRITISH    MONTHLY    HOTEL    AND    HYDRO    LIST. 


Sunny  Eastbourne . 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE  SEA. 

COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 


Special  Winter  Terms, 


MRS.    SIMMONS, 


at,     lloynl     M'arailf, 

EflHtbOU»*1tC, 
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NOTICES 

All  communications  inUnJed  for  the  Editor  must  be  addrisscd  to 
the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  A'ow, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  ^holographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thk 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  October  20,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  Octobkr  2  at  latest. 


Illustrated  Notes 


The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  October  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Nacsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  f^reatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


WITH  the 
be  given 
away  a  separate 
portrait-plate  of 
the  distinguished 
Wesleyan  mini- 
ster the  Rev. 
Mark  Guy  Pearse. 
The  number  will 
also  contain  an 
article  on  Mr. 
Pearse  by  one  who 
knows  him  and 
has  followed  his 
whole  career  in- 
timately. We 
earnestly  ask  our 
readers  to  make 
this  known.  Mr. 
Pearse  has  multi- 
luties  of  friends 
and  admirers,  and 
we  are  confident 
that  they  will  con- 
sider the  plate 
and  the  article 
worthy  of  the 
subject. 


November     British    Monthly     will 


We 
Ijeen 
Canon 


have    all 

reading 

McCor- 


mick's  deeply  in- 
teresting accounts 
in  the  Times  of 
the  recent  terrible 
disasters  on  the 
Wettcrhorn.    Few 


l^hflto  hy  Russell  .V  Sons 

THE    RIGHT   REV.    ARCHBISHOPS    OF   CANTERBURY    AND    YORK    AND   BISHOP   OF 
WINCHESTER  IN   THEIR  CORONATION   VESTMENT 


persons,  however,  remember  that  it  was  Mr.  McCormiclc 
who,  as  a  young  man  of  thirty-one,  contributed  to  the  Times 
the  first  full  account  of  the  terrible  Matterhorn  accident  in 
July,  1865.  Mr.  McCormick  was  at  that  time  acting  as 
Chaplain  at  Zermatt.  He  was  himself  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent members  of  the  mountaineering  fraternit)',  and  was 
a  friend  of  Professor  Tyndall,  Mr.  Whymper,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Hudson.  They  were  all  familiar  figures  at  the 
Monte  Rosa  Hotel,  Zermatt,  which  in  those  days  was  almost 
exclusively  frequented  by  climbers.  When  Mr.  Hudson 
went  to  Switzerland,  determined  to  ascend  the  M.itterhorn, 
he  had  already  agreed  that  Mr.  Birkbeck  and  Mr. 
McCormick  should  accompany  him,  and  as  Mr.  Hudson 
had  invented  a  kind  of  ladder  for  .scaling  precipices,  it 
was  hoped  tha  the  expedition,  on  which  so  many  brave 
men  had  failed,  mij^jjt  at  last  be  triumphintly  .accomplished. 
On  arriving  at  Zermatt,  however,  Mr.  Hudson  found  that 
Mr.  Whymper  was  about  to  make  the  attempt,  and  decided 
to  join  his  party.     Mr.  Birkbeck  and  Mr.  McCormick  were 

prevented  from 
undertaking  the 
ascent,  but  they 
watched  the  climb 
with  eager  atten- 
tion from  the 
village.  \\.  10.30 
on  S.iturday,  July 
16,  Mr.  Whymper 
and  the  two  sur- 
viving guides  re- 
turned to  Zermatt, 
bringing  the  news 
of  the  great 
disaster,  in  which 
four  persons  had 
perished.  Mr. 
McCormick  was 
spending  Saturday 
on  the  Gorner- 
grat,  and,  when 
he  returned  in 
the  evening,  Mr. 
\S'hymper  sent  for 
him  as  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Hudson. 
Mr.  McCormick 
immediately  pro- 
f)Osed  to  start  in 
search  of  the 
victims  of  the 
accident.  Mr. 
\Vhyniper,  though 
exhausted  by  up- 
wards of  sixty 
hours'  work,  re- 
fused   to    accede 
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to  the  wish 
of  the  guides 
that  he 
should  rest 
on  Sunday, 
and  after  an 
arduous 
walk  the 
search  party 
reached  the 
s  n  o  w-f  i  e  1  d 
on  which  the 
dead  were 
lying.  When 
they  looked 
up  at  the 
-1,000  feet 
of  precipice, 
they  knew 
their  friends 

could  not  be  alive,  and  thought  that  they  would  be  so 
cruelly  mangled  that  recognition  would  be  impossible. 
"  Our  worst  fears,"  wrote  Canon  McCormick,  "  were 
realised.  From  the  state  of  their  remiins,  the  danger 
of  the  place — for  it  is  exposed  to  showers  of  stones — 
and  the  great  diflficulty  of  the  way  to  it,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion    that   the   best   thin^   we   could    do   would    be 


to  bury  them  in  the  snow.  We  drew  them  all  to  one 
spot,  covered  them  with  snow,  read  over  them  the  nine- 
tieth psalm  from  a  Prayer  Book  taken  from  poor  Hudson's 
pocket,  repeated  some  prayers,  and  a  few  words  from 
the  Burial  Service,  and  left  them."  The  bodies  were 
afterwards  recovered,  though  with  difficulty  and  danger, 
by  a  party  of  Zermatt  guides.  Mr.  McCormick  again 
wrote  to  the  Times,  asking  that  an  English  church 
should  be  built  at  Zermatt  to  the  memory  of  his  dead 
friends,  and  the  money  raised  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
building  fund  of  the  little  church  in  Zermatt  village.  On 
its  walls  many  tablets  now  record  the  names  of  later 
victims  of  the  giant  peaks,  and  its  churchyard  c:>ntains 
their  graves. 


Photo  hy  llorslittrgh,  Edinburgh 

THK   REV.   JOHN    KFJ.MAX,    MA. 


^Tv^T^^acf^. 


^  ^^T2=v-^^^^^ 


CHRISTIAN   AND   FAITHFUL  IN   VANITY   FAIR 

I'rom  the  Matabelc  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  by  ptrmission  o/  the  London 

Missionary  Society, 


The  Rev.  John  Kelman  has  become  not.ible  in 
Edinburgh  as  a  preacher  to  students,  and  generally  to 
young  men  and  women.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Kelman, 
of  Leith,  who 
in  early  days 
was  highly  dis- 
tinguished as 
a  student, 
though  in  his 
ministry  he 
devoted  him- 
self with 
rare  fidelity 
to  evange- 
listic work. 
His  son 
began  his 
ministerial 
career  as 
assistant  to 
Dr.  George 
Adam  Smith 
in  the  days 
of  Dr. 
Smith's 

brilliant  pastorate  at  Queen's  Cross,  Aberdeen.  'J'here- 
after  he  was  minister  at  Peterculter,  a  lovely  parish  on 
Deeside.  When  he  accepted  the  position  of  colleague 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  G.  Balfour  in  Free  New  North 
Church,  Edinburgh,  it  was  hardly  expected  that  he  should 
strike  out  a  line  of  work  so  entirely  his  own.  Free  New 
North  Church  is  now  disadvantageously  situated,  but 
it  is  near  the  University,  and  Mr.  Kelman  set  himself 
to  addressing  the  students.  His  qualifications  were  a 
wide  and  sympatlietic  culture,  an  earnest  religious 
sympathy,  and  a  personality  of  decided  magnetic  power. 
The  response  has  been  most  cordial.  Mr.  Kelman  is 
in  many  ways  the  legitimate  successor  to  Professor 
Drummond.  He  has  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence 
on  a  class  whom  many  ministers  find  it  very  hard  to 
touch.  As  yet  Mr.  Kelman  has  published  little,  but 
he  has  various  books  in  hand,  including  some  sketches 
of  Palestine.  His  fame  has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  no 
speaker  at  Northfield  has  been  more  appreciated  in  recent 
years.  In  spite  of  many  calls  to  important  positions,  Mr. 
Kelman  has  stood  by  his  work  in  Edinburgh.  It  would 
be  very  hard  to  find  a  successor  who  could  take  it  up. 


I'hoto  /')'  l\iis^tll  ^  Sons 

THE   REV.    R.    HARRIS   LLOYD 
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The  Rev.  R.  Harris  Li.oyd,  the  new  Superintendent 
of  the  Soutli-West  London  Wesleyan  Mission,  is  by  far 
the  youngest  minister  who  has  ever  been  placed  in  that 
responsible  position.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  Price 
Hughes  was  very  zealous  for  Mr.  Lloyd's  apjiointment. 
Mr.  Lloyd's  first  charge  after  leaving  Didsbury  College  was 
at  Felixstowe.  There  he  found  a  Church  worshipping  in 
a  small  iron  building,  burdened  with  ;^8oo  of  debt,  and 
erected  upon  a  site  purchased  a  few  years  before,  but  not 
paid  for.  As  a  result  of  three  years'  energetic  work,  a 
beautiful  Gothic  church,  costing  about  ^3,500,  was  built, 
and  filled  from  its  opening  services.  When  Mr.  Lloyd 
left    Felixstowe   in    1899   the  total  debt  was  only  ^250. 

During  the  last 
three  years 
Mr.  Lloyd  has 
laboured  at  Cam- 
bridge. High 
hopes  have  been 
formed  of  the 
work  which  he 
has  begun  in 
London.  Lam- 
i)eth  Chapel  is 
the  mother- 
chapel  of  South 
London  Metho- 
dism. Some  of 
the  ablest  minis- 
ters in  the  Con- 
nexion have 
been  stationed 
there,  including 
Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  the  great 
commentator. 
It  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  wealthiest  London  causes, 
but  the  change  in  the  neighbourhood  has  brought  about  a 
sad  decline  in  its  fortunes,  and  it  was  turned  into  a  mission 
centre  four  years  ago,  ____^_^__^____^___^ 
when  the  Rev.  J.  Surman 
Cook  was  the  minister. 


,      MR.JOHNALliXANDKK 

Steuart,  whose  new 
serial,  "  The  Hebrew," 
has  begun  in  the  British 
Weekly,  is  one  of  Aber- 
feldy's  two  distinguished 
literary  men.  The  other 
is  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan, 
afterwards  of  Greenock, 
to  whom,  as  a  boy,  Mr. 
Steuart  often  talked  in 
his  father's  home.  Dr. 
Macmillan's  first  charge 
was  at  Kirkmichael, 
Perthshire,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Steuart  agree  in 
thinking  Perthshire 
scenery  the  most  beauti- 
ful   in    the    world.     Dr. 


pilot o  hy  Russell  &•  Sims,  Baker  Street 
MR.  JOHN  A.   STEUART 


l'Jiol0  l>y  IK  Butts,  Chesham 
.MRS.    BURNETT   SMITHS    HOUSE  AT  CHESHAM    HOIS,    WHERE 
l)R.  PARKER   HAS  liEEN    RECRUITING  HIS  HEALTH 

Macmillan  has  expressed  his  devotion  in  his  little  book 
"The  Highland  Tay,"  published  in  1901;  and  Mr.  Steuart's 
"  Minister  of  State"  contains  his  Perthshire  reminiscences. 
The  novelist's  relations  lielong  to  the  Grandtully  and 
.Murthly  Steuarts,  and  nearly  all  of  them  speak  Gaelic. 
Mr.  Steuart  himself  began  to  learn  Flnglish  at  the  age 
of  seven  as  if  it  had  been  a  foreign  language.  He 
thinks  it  a  great  mistake,  however,  for  writers  of  fiction  to 
introduce  difficult  dialects  or  scraps  of  foreign  languages, 
as  these  wear  out  the  reader's  patience. 

The  centenary  of  Hugh  Miller's  birth  has  been 
celebrated  at  Cromarty  with  great  enthusiasm.  Miller 
had  three  publics  at  least.  He  appealed  to  the  general 
reader  in  nearly  all  his  writings,  most  perhaps  in 
his  autobiography  "  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters. ' 
Among  students  of  geology  he  was  very  respectfully 
heard,  for  he  was  not  only  great  as  a  writer,  but  original 
as   an    investigator.       Sir   Archibald   Geikie    is   only   one, 
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though  no  doubt  the 
most  distinguished,  of 
those  who  are  proud 
to  confess  that  they 
owe  to  Hugh  Miller 
their  bent.  In  his 
lifetime  he  was  per- 
haps best  known  as 
the  champion  of  the 
Free  Church.  No  one 
did  more  for  the  cause 
of  spiritual  independ- 
ence than  Miller.  He 
treated  subjects  of 
ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy with  religious 
earnestness.  Indeed, 
he  viewed  his  battle 
throughout  as  a  battle 
for  religion.  He  took  his  place  among  the  greatest 
journalists  of  Scotland,  and  though  the  work  of  a 
journalist  is  more  or  less  ephemeral,  few  men  contrived 
to  save  so  much  out  of  the  wreck  as  Miller  did.  His 
personal  character  was  without  stain.  He  was  a  mass 
of  genuine  manhood  and  a  devoted  Christian.  His 
biography  was  written  by  Peter  Bayne  in  two  large 
volumes  which  had  but  an  indifferent  reception.  A 
judiciously  abbreviated  edition  would,  we  are  sure,  be 
worth  publishing. 

The  officials  of  the  Wymondham  Primitive  Methodist 
Circuit,  writes  the  correspondent  who  sends  us  the  photo- 
graph, are,  without  exception,  working  men.  "  Grouped 
around  their  genial  and  capable  Superintendent,  the  Rev. 
A.  T.  Wardle,  as  if  determined  to  uphold  him  in  all  good 
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A  GROUP   OF   CHINESE  CHRISTIANS   NEAR   SWAIOW,  IN  CONNECTION    Willi   THE   ENGLISH 

PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH 


woiks,  you  have  them 
— grocer,  printer,  far- 
mer, fruiterer,  labourer. 
One  either  side  and 
immediately  behind 
are  three  men  who  for 
years,  while  moving  in 
different  spheres  of  life, 
liave  given  ungrudg- 
ingly of  their  substance 
and  toil  without  hope  of 
reward,  save  that  which 
springs  out  of  con- 
secrated service  and 
a  participation  in  '  the 
joy  of  their  Lord.'  Two 
of  them,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Smith  and  Mr.  |. 
White,  have  been  local 

preachers  for  fifty  years  and  more,  whilst  other  two,  Messrs. 

W.  Jackson  and  J.   Kent,  are   pushing  well  towards  their 

jubilee  as  such." 

The  central  capped  figure  in  our  group  of  Swatow 
Christians  is  the  native  pastor,  who  by  his  labours  has 
greatly  strengthened  the  Church.  The  men  inithe  picture 
are  all  Church  members.  Of  their  own  accord  the  pastor 
was  given  the  central  position,  for  he  is  the  spiritual  father 
of  several  of  those  around  him. 

The  late  Mr.  George  Douglas  Brown  had  arranged 
to  deliver  his  lecture  on  "  Hamlet  "  to  the  Young  Men's 
Union  of  Elgin  Place  Congregational  Church,  Glasgow 
(the  Rev.  Ambrose  Shepherd),  in  the  middle  of  this 
month.     This  would  have  been  his  first  lecture,  and  it  was 

expected 
with  much 
interest  by 
the  congre- 
gation. Few 
who  were 
present  at 
St.  Enoch's 
station  on 
Monday 
morning, 
September 
1,  will  ever 
forget  the 
large  and 
sympathetic 
crowdwhich 
assembled 
to  pay  their 
last  fare- 
well to  this 
gifted  young 
author.  As 
the  c  o  f  f  i  n 
containing 
his  remains 
was    carried 
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into  the  station,  all  heads  were  un- 
covered, and  not  a  few  were  seen  to 
he  weeping.  One  old  countryman  was 
heard  to  say  to  a  companion,  "  I 
kenned  him  wee),  poor  nion.  I  come 
from  the  very  place  where  he  was  born. 
Dinna  ye  ken  George  Douglas  Brown  ? 
He  was  a  great  author  down  in  London, 
and  now "  The  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence stuck  in  the  kind  woman's  throat, 
and  she  turned  away  weeping.  At 
first  it  was  intended  that  Mr.  Brown 
should  be  buried  in  London,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
relatives  he  was  laid  in  his  mother's 
grave  at  Ochiltree,  near  Ayr. 


I'holo  by  Ellioll  b>  Fry 

THE  LATE  SIR  THOMA.S  J.    BOYD 


Sir  Tho.m.^s  J.  Bovd,  of  Edinburgh, 
was  the  head  of  the  well-known  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Oliver  &  Boyd.  He  was 
a  man  of  huge  wealth,  and  took  a  pre- 
eminent part  in  the  public  life  of 
Edinburgh,  having  occupied  the  highest 
positions  in  the  gift  of  the  citizens.  To  him  more  than  to 
any  other  is  due  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary.  Sir  Thon-vas 
was  a  devout  Christian,  and  an  elder  in  the  Barclay  United 
Free  Church.  His  minister.  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  paid  a 
touching  and  beautiful  tribute  to  his  exemplary  Christian 
character,  his  lovableness  in  the  home,  his  service  to  his 
Church,  and  the  depth  and  inwardness  of  his  religious  life 

Our  photograph  of  a  group  of  Cambridgeshire  Baptist 
ministers  and  laymen  who  recently  visited  Switzerland 
together 
was  taken  on 
the  summit 
of  Mount 
Pilatus,  and 
the  mass  of 
snow  seen 
on  the  right 
of  the  pic- 
ture is  the 
remnant  of 
adrift  thirty- 
two  feet 
deep  that 
covered  the 
space  occu- 
pied by  the 
group  only 
a  few  weeks 
before.  In 
the  centre 
of  the  com- 
pany is  the 
Rev.Charles 
Joseph, 
Pastor  of  St. 
A  n  d  rew's 
Street 
Chapel, 


Cambridge,  who  acted  as  guide  and 
purse-bearer  to  the  parly,  and  to  his 
right  are  Mr.  A.  C.  Mansfield  and 
Mr.  W.  Eadcn  Lilley,  two  memtiers 
of  Mr.  Joseph's  congregation,  to  whose 
generosity  the  twelve  ministers  in  the 
group  owe  their  Swiss  holiday,  the 
ministers  being  taken  from  their  own 
doorsteps  back  to  iheir  own  door- 
sicps  without  the  >cpst  of  a  farthing 
to  themselves.  The  holiday  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 


Thi.  Rkv.  \V.  Kni(;ht  Chaplin, 
the  well-known  editor  of  C/iristian  En- 
deavour, has  written,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
.Melrose  has  published,  an  excellent 
short  biography  of  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
afieciionately  and  happily  designated 
"  Father  Endeavour  "  Clark.  A  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  l)eginnings  of  the 
great  movement.  The  first  Christian  Endeavour  meeting 
was  held  in  the  parsonage  of  Williston  Church,  Portland, 
Maine  (of  which  Mr.  Clark  was  pastor),  on  Wednesday, 
F'ebruary  2,  1881.  FVom  the  beginning  of  his  ministry 
Mr.  Clark  had  been  anxious  to  attract  young  people  to  the 
Church,  or  rather  to  make  the  Church  winsome  to  young 
people.  He  had  tried  a  debating  society,  a  series  of 
entertainments,  Sunday-school  prayer  meetings,  a  weekly 
"  Mizpah  Mission  Circle,"  a  pastor's  class,  and  the  like. 
But  none  of  these  things  completely  realised  his  own  and 
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The  Rev.  Charles  Williams,  who  sat  under  Dr.  Angus  at 
the  New  Park  Street  Chapel,  Southwark,  describes  him  as 
"the  peer  of  Robert  Hall  and  John  Foster.  Men  will 
speak  of  him  a  hundred  years  hence  as  the  great  Baptist 
scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  Anglican  Church  in 
America  is  the  Church  of  the  Evangelists  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  full  of  relics  from  every  part  of  the  world.  There 
is  a  panel  from  a  stained  glass  window  in  Strasburg 
Cathedral,  dated  1392.  The  window  was  shattered  by 
a  cannon  ball  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  this  panel 
was  almost  the  only  one  uninjured.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  German  officer,  who  presented  it  to  a  Philadelphian 
priest,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  the  Church.  There 
are  also  several  specimens  of  Spanish  Church  furniture, 
and  icons  brought  from  Russia.  The  Rector,  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Robinson,  is  preparing  a  handbook  to  his  treasures. 

Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

The  First  Prize  of  One  Guinea  is  this  month 
awarded  to — 

The  Rev.  Charles  Joseph, 
The  Manse, 

Glisson  Road, 

Cambridge, 
for  "A  Group  of  Cambridgeshire  Baptist  Ministers." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded 
to — 

Mr.  J.  VV.  Milne, 

33,  Oxford  Road, 

Warrington, 
for  "A  Group  of  Swato.v  Christians." 

We  hope  to  receive  many  photographs  for  our 
November  Competition.  The  latest  date  for  sending  in 
is  October  i.  Prizes  of  One  Guine.^  and  Half  a  Guinea 
Mr.  Brock,  the  pastor,  says  he  was  "  always  impressed  with  will  be  awarded  as  before,  and  Five  Shillings  will  be 
his  great  modesty,  and  the  absence  of  any  disposition  to  paid  for  each  of  the  other  photographs  by  our  readers 
absorb  the  talk  or  dogmatise  on  the  point  at  issue.  He  which  appears  in  the  November  number, 
would  invite  your 
own  opinion,  and 
weigh  it  courteously, 
and  answer  it  care- 
fully, and  you  were 
drawn  out  of  your- 
self, and  made  to 
feel  that  you  were 
contributing  to  the 
discussion."  In 
the  early  days  of  the 
London  School 
Board  Dr.  Angus  was 
associated  with  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith  and 
other  Churchmen 
in  shaping  the  resolu- 
tion as  to  Bible  in- 
struction, which  at 
that  time  conciliated 

WILLISTON   CHURCH,   PORTLAND,    MAINE 
nearly        all       parties.  The    Birthplace    of    the    Christian    Endeavour    Movement 


ri-.oto  I'y  Kllioi  &r=  Fry 

THE   REV.    DR.    JOSEPH   ANGUS 

his  wife's  ideals  for  the  young  people  under  their  charge. 
Then  came  an  inspiration  from  Heaven  —  the  idea  of  the 
C.E.  Society.  Mrs.  Clark  feared  that  the  rules  of  the 
Society  were  too  stringent,  but  the  young  pastor  overcame 
her  objections;  aad,  indeed,  their  very  stringency  has 
proved  their  strength.     We  heartily  commend  the  book. 

Full  and  generous  tributes  to  the  personal  worth  and 
valuable  services  of  the  late  Dr.  Angus  have  appeared  in 
the  Nonconfoimist  weekly  papers.  Ten  years  ago,  on  his 
retirement  from  Regent's  Park  College,  Dr.  .'Vngus  became 
a  member  of  the  Heath  Street  Baptist  Church,  Hampstead. 
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The  Editor's  Letter^Box 


Froude,  Carlyle,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 

ABEGINNKR  who  is  reading  Froudo's  Life  of  Carlyle, 
and  is  very  much  perplexed,  asks  me  to  say  how  far 
the  story  told  by  Mr.  Froude  is  trustworthy,  and  to  decide 
whether   Carlyle   treated   his  wife  well.      As   to   the   first 
question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Froude  was  a  very 
inaccurate  writer.     In  the  biogrnphy  which  appears  in  the 
"  Encyclopa;dia  Britannica,"  it  is  said  that  "  no  attempt  at 
thoroughness  of  investigation  appears  in  any  of  his  books. . . . 
He  was  constitutionally  inaccurate,  and  seems  to  have  been 
unable  to  represent  the  exact  sense  of  a  document  which 
lay  before  him,  or  even  to  copy  from  it  correctly."    Thus  it 
happens  that  the  letters  and  papers  of  Carlyle  are  badly 
edited   by    Froude.      That    has    been   clearly   shown    by 
Professor  Eliot  Norton,  who  issued,  through  Macmillan,  cor- 
rected editions  of  many.     But  it  is  not  contended  that  Froude 
in    his   dealing   with    Carlyle  was  intentionally   dishonest. 
Many  suspect  that  he  worked  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  that  he 
found  disparaging  references  to  himself  in  Carlyle's  papers, 
and  resolved  that  Carlyle's  failings  should  be  known  to  the 
public.     In  any  case  the  facts  are  correctly  stated  in  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica."    "Carlyle  had  given  the  manu- 
scripts to  him,  telling  him  that  he  might  publish  them  if 
he  thought  it  well  to  do  so,  and  at  the  close  of  his  life 
agreed   to   their   publication.     Froude,    however,  declared 
that  in  giving  them  to  the  world  he  was  carrying  out  his 
friend's  wish  by  enabling  him  to  make   posthumous  con- 
fession of  his  faults.     But  Carlyle  did  not  intend  that  they 
should  be  published  without  fit  'editing,'  and  said  so  in  a 
passage  which  Froude  omitted  to  print."     It  follows  that 
Froude  deliberately  published  much  that  he  knew  Carlyle 
would  not  have  wished  to  publish.     Thus  it  happens  that 
we  have  the  best  and  the  worst  of  Carlyle  and  his  wife.     It 
may  be  said  that  we  ought  to  know  the  whole  truth,  but 
biographers  have  not  proceeded  on  that  principle.     They 
have  left  out  much  that  would  give  pain.    The  consequence 
is  that  we  try  the  Carlyles  by  a  wrong  standard.     If  every- 
body had  their  faults  and  troubles  exposed  as  the  Carlyles 
had  theirs,  then  we  should  do  justice  to  the  Carlyles  among 
the   rest.      When    everything    is    understood,   and   when 
allowances   are   made,    it   will   probably   be    judged    that 
Carlyle   and   his   wife   come  wonderfully  well  out   of  the 
ordeal.     That  their  married  life  was  unbrokenly  happy  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  say.     They -had  far  more  than  the 
average  share  of  misunderstandings  and  disputes.     At  the 
same  time  it  is  clear  that  they  loved  and  went  on  to  love 
'one  another.     The  best  and  sanest  paper  on  the  subject  I 
have  ever  seen  was  written  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  knew 
them  both  very  well.    Mrs.  Oliphant's  judgment  on  matters 
of  this  kind  was  not  to  be  surpassed.     She  pointed  out  that 
even  from  a  worldly  point  of  view  Mrs.  Carlyle  married  well. 
F'roude   totally    misunderstood   the    social    position    of    a 
medical  man's  daughter  in  a  Scotch  country  town.     She 
did   not    marry   beneath   her   when   she   married   Carlyle. 
Carlyle  was  far  above  the  kind  of  man  she  might  have  been 
expected  to  marry — a  country  doctor,  a  country  minister, 
or  a  farmer.     Intellectually  she  discerned  his  superiority 
from  the  first.     He  took  her  from  the  beginning  into  such 
society  as  would   never  have   been  opened   to   her  in   an 
ordinary  way,  and  she  fully  shared  his  fame.     That  she 
loved  Carlyle  Mrs.  Oliphant  shows  from  the  letter  which  she 
wrote  him  when  she  was  nearly  fifty.     She  was  absent  from 
him    on    the   anniversary  of  their  wedding,  and  when    no 
letter  came  from  him  she  went  nearly  wild.     As  it  turned 
out,  he  had  written,  but  the  postman  had  mislaid  the  letter. 
Both  Carlyle  and  his  wife  were  sensitive  and  irritable  to  the 
last  degree.     Both  of  them  were  gifted  with  an  unfair  and 


dangerous  power  of  expression.  Neither  of  them  was  in  the 
least  accustomed  to  self-control.  Both  could  carry  on  a 
controversy  for  an  indefinite  period,  their  tempers  rising 
higher  every  minute.  If  they  had  not  loved  one  another, 
they  would  have  murdered  one  another.  The  l)est  short 
book  on  Carlyle  is  that  by  Dr.  Garnett  in  the  Great  Writers 
.Series.  Professor  Nichol's  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
is  highly  inaccurate,  or  was  so  in  the  first  edition.  There  is 
also  a  volume  in  the  Famous  Scots  Series  by  Mr.  Hector 
Macpherson. 

The  Unclean  Spirit  Walking 

J.  W.,  Manchester,  writes  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Britlsh  Monthly. 

Dear  Sir,— May  I  trouble  you  to  explain  Matt.  xii.  43: 
"When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh 
.  .  ." .'  Who  walketh  ?  The  unclean  spirit  or  the  man  }  The 
word  "unclean  spirit"  being  neuter,  would  read  "it  walketh," 
if  referring  to  the  spirit,  and  so  would  indicate  that  the  man 
is  intended  ;  but  perhaps  this  is  not  reliable.  The  acceptation 
of  the  reference  being  to  the  unclean  spirit  seems  beset  with 
difficulties.  Why  should  it  seek  rest .'  Why  should  it  decide 
to  return  to  its  house  ? — as  though  it  could  enter  a  man  at  its 
own  will.  Why,  if  the  house  was  swept  and  garnished  (purified 
after  its  late  occupancy),  should  it  retake  possession  ?  How 
could  it  take  seven  other  evil  spirits  and  bring  them  in  with 
itself?— as  though  it  could  forcibly  take  possession  and  cause 
other  evil  spirits  to  enter  with  it  into  a  human  heart,  even 
though  indifferent.  If  the  reference  is  to  the  man,  the  narra- 
tive seems  clear.  The  man,  freed  from  the  power  of  the 
unclean  spirit,  walks  through  dry  places,  having  afore  wandered 
in  swamps.  He  seeketh  rest — as,  indeed,  he  needs  it.  He 
decides  to  return  to  his  house,  having  aforetime  wandered 
amongst  the  tombs.  He  finds  it  not  neglected,  but  ready  to 
receive  him— as  all  who  leave  evil  paths  to  follow  the  good  do 
ever  find  a  place  suited  or  favourable  to  theii  changed  desires. 
Then  forth  he  goeth  and  taketh  seven  other  spirits — as  any 
one  easily  can  who  wills.  A  powerful  or  evil  temptation  or 
influence  suddenly  dashes  his  good  resolutions,  changes  his 
desires,  and  he  goeth  and  taketh  seven  other  spirits — an 
ordinary  experience.  Is  there  anything  in  the  construction  of 
the  Greek  that  fixes  the  reference  either  to  the  unclean  spirit 
or  to  the  man  ?  and  to  which,  in  your  opinion,  does  it  apply? 

The  reference  is  to  the  evil  spirit.  When  dispossessed, 
he  wanders  through  those  desert  places  which  are  the 
haunts  of  evil  spirits.  Then  he  determines  on  returning  to 
his  victim,  and  associates  with  himself  seven  other  fiends, 
who  possess  the  wretched  man,  and  finally  undo  him. 
Dean  .Mford  applies  this  in  various  ways.  We  may  take  it 
as  the  history  of  an  individual.  He  has  been  religiously 
moved,  and  the  devil  has  been  cast  out,  but  he  spends  his 
energies  in  sweeping  and  garnishing,  in  formality  and  in 
hypocrisy.  The  house  is  utterly  empty  of  real  faith  and 
spirituality,  and  then  comes  that  second  fearful  invasion  of 
the  evil  one,  which  is  indeed  worse  than  the  first.  Or  the 
application  may  be  made  to  the  history  of  the  Chri>tian 
Church.  Not  long  after  the  Apostles  the  golden  calves  of 
idolatry  were  set  up  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Reformation  came  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirit,  but  pharisaism, 
worldliness,  and  rationalism  increased.  The  house  became 
empty,  swept,  and  garnished.  It  was  swept  and  garnished 
by  the  decencies  of  civilisation  and  the  discoveries  of 
secular  knowledge,  but  it  was  emptied  of  living  and  earnest 
faith.  So  there  came  back  the  evil  one  in  the  form  of  the 
old  idolatry  and  superstition  to  take  possession  of  the 
house.  In  this  interpreters  of  prophecy  have  seen  the 
preparation  for  that  final  development  of  the  man  of  sin 
which  shall  bring  the  outward  frame  of  so-called  Christendom 
to  a  fearful  end. 
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Plwti'  !■}■  Russell  &>  Sons 
THE  KIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD 
BISHOP  OF   LEICESTER 


Photo  fy  Elliott  c-  Fry 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD 
BISHOP  OF   HEREFORD 


I'twto  ly  Elliott  !~-  Fry 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD 
BISHOP  OF   DERRY 


Photo  I'y  Russell  <St^  Sons 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD 
BISHOP  OF  COVENTRY 


The  Coming  Church  Congress 


NOTES    AND    PORTRAITS 


Photo  hy  Russell  *5^  Sons 
MISS  YEATMAN 


THE  programme  of  the 
Church  Congress,  which 
meets  at  Northampton  from 
Monday,  October  6,  to  Friday, 
October  lo,  contains  many 
items  of  real  and  vital  interest, 
and  an  exceptionally  attractive 
list  of  speakers.  We  fully  ex- 
pect that  the  attendance  will 
be  greater  than  that  at  any 
previous  Congress. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
— in  whose  diocese  the  Con- 
gress meets — has  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  his 
serious  accident,  and  will  not 
be  able  to  preside.  His  place 
will  be  taken  by  his  suffragan,  the  Bishop  of  Leicester  (Dr. 
Thicknesse),  who  also,  as  Archdeacon  of  Northampton,  has 

special  fitness  for  the  difficult 
position  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self. We  have  no  doubt  that 
he  will  be  cordially  supported 
by  the  many  distinguished  men 
by  whom  he  will  be  sur- 
rounded on  the  platform. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that 
prominent  ladies  of  the  Church 
will  take  an  important  part  in 
the  sessions.  Of  these  ladies, 
the  one  best  known  to  com- 
mon fame  is  Miss  Weston, 
the  Sailors'  Friend,  who,  with 
unquestionable  appropriateness, 
will  deal  with  Church  work 
among  sailors,  both  of  the 
Royal  Navy  and  the  mercantile  marine.  There  are  to  be  two 
meetings  specially  for  women — one   in  the  Corn  E.xchange  on 

Monday  even- 
ing, to  be  ad- 
dressed by  Miss 
Yea t man  and 
Miss  Morley  ; 
the  other  in  the 
theatre  on 
Thursday  after- 
noon, when  the 
speakers  will  be 
Lady  Frederick 
Cavendish  and 
Mrs.  Benson. 
It  would  be 
superfluous  and 
almost  imperti- 
nent    to     offer 
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any  comment  on  these  names.  Lady  Kniglitley  of  Fawsley, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Rainald  Knightley,  who  for  many  years 
represented  the  county  of  Northampton  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  is  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  very  impor- 
tant subject  of  "  The  Maintenance  of  Religion  in  the  Home 
under  the  Changed  Conditions  of  Modern  Life.'' 

The  preachers  at  the  opening  services  will  be  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Derry.  The  two  former  are  familiar  figures  at  the  Church 
Congress.  Dr.  Chadwick's  deliverance  is  awaited  with  the 
keenest  interest  and  expectation. 

The  whole  programme  is  so  interesting  that  it  is  difiicult 
to  select  the  best  items,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
most  lively  sessions  will  be  those  devoted  to  Home  Reunion, 
Christianity  and  Social  Questions,  The  Duty  of  the  Church 
in  Regard  to  Education,  and  Church  Reform.  A  discussion 
on  Home  Reunion,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Canon 
Henson,  and  Professor  Collins  are  to  take  part,  will  certainly 
not  be  wanting  in  eloquence,  frankness,  boldness,  piquancy, 
and  erudition.  If  Professor  Collins  follows  Canon  Henson, 
there  will  probably  be  some  trenchancy  of  statement  and 
repudiation.  Christianity  and  Social  Questions  is  a  theme  as 
hackneyed  as  it  is  important,  but  the  organisers  of  the  Con- 
gress could  not  have  put  the  subject  in  better  hands  than 
those  of  Dean  Stubbs,  of  Ely,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Carlyle,  and  Miss  Tuckwell.  Dr.  Stubbs  is  an  authoritative 
exponent  of  the  Christian  Social  Movement  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  Hughes.  His  beautiful 
voice,  his  fine  presence,  and  his  ready  command  of  chaste 
English,  will  secure  a  happy  beginning  to  the  discussion. 
If  Dean  Stubbs  should  carry  us  up  into  mid-heaxen  and 
leave  us  there — which  is  not  at  all  unlikely — Mr.  C.  S. 
Loch,  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  may  be  safely 
trusted  to  bring  us  back  to  solid  earth.  Rev.  A.  J.  Carlyle 
is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Social  Union,  and  one  of 
the  leading  representatives  of  that  movement  in  Oxford. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  housing  problem  has  been 
specially  singled  out  for  consideration  at  this  session. 
The  discus- 
sion on  Primary 
and  Secondary 
Education  and 
the  Training  of 
Teachers  will 
inevitably  re- 
solve itself— in 
the  c  i  r  c  u  m- 
stances  of  the 
hour,  and  com- 
ing, as  it  does, 
a  week  before 
the  reassem- 
bling of  Pallia 
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Education  Bill.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  reputed  author 
of  the  Bill,  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  only  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Bench  in  the  House  of  Lords  who  looks  upon 
it  with  dislike  and  distrust,  will  each  contribute  to  the  Congress 
their  views  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  be 
able  to  say  anything  fresh.  It  may  be,  however,  that  some 
compromise  will  be  suggested,  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end 
to  an  unhappy  controversy.  The  Bishop  of  Coventry's  speech 
is  almost  certain  to  tend  in  that  direction.  Mr.  C.  A.  Cripps, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  who  also  will  bear  a  share  in  the  discussion,  is 
not  less  distinguished  for  his  edifying  displays  of  party  loyalty 
in  the  House  of  Commons  than  for  his  legal  acumen  and 
disposition.  The  Prime  Minister  will  certainly  not  receive 
less  than  justice  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cripps. 

Church  Reform  is  another  old  favourite  topic  of  debate.  It 
has  been  on  the  carpet  for  years,  but  somehow  the  question 
does  not  seem  to  advance.  The  Archdeacon  of  London  (Ur. 
Sinclair),  Dr.  Montague  Barlow,  Mr.  W.  D.  HoUis,  of  Leeds, 
and  Dr.  T.  C.  Fry  have  bravely  undertaken  to  lead  another 
discussion  on  the  subject.  The  lay  franchise,  the  reform  of 
Convocation,  and  the  question  of  a  National  Synod  will  again 
be  canvassed — with  earnestness,  vigour,  and  learning,  no  doubt. 
The  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  is  not  found  in  this,  nor 
indeed  in  any,  part  of  the  programme,  though  doubtless  the 
Congress  would  like  to  know  whether  he  is  able  to  make  any 
fresh  contribution  towards  the  elucidation  of  a  subject  on 
which  he  speaks  with  considerable  authority.  Mr.  Athelstan 
Riley,  who  probably  considers  that  he  has  fully  delivered  him- 
self on  the  question  of  education,  is  announced  as  one  of  the 
speakers  on  "  Public  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England." 
Under  this  heading  the  adequacy  of  the  Prayer- Book  services 
will  be  considered,  and  Mr.  Riley  will  no  doubt  have  something 
notable  to  say  on  that  thorny  topic. 

Some  of  the  other  sessions  call  for  special  notice.  The 
Dean  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  Montgomery  (the  Secretary  of  the 
S.  P.  G.),  Bishop  Hamilton  Baynes,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Morris 
will  offer  us  enlightenment  and  counsel  on  "The  Duty  of  the 
Church  in  South  Africa."  Many  devout  men  consider  that 
at  the  close  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  South  Africa  is  specially 
receptive  of  spiritual  influences.  Already  the  Church  has  been 
busy  in  evangelistic  work  in  that  unhappy  country.  Bishop 
Baynes  has  had  a  long  experience  in  Natal,  and  is  known  to 
have  a  deep  conviction  that  only  generosity  of  dealing  can 
secure  the  loyalty  of  the  Boers.     The  Bishop  is  not  likely  to 

forget   that   the 

great    mass    of 

the     population 

of  South  Africa 

are  blacks.     He 

may  repeat  his 

warning  against 

placing       the 

country    under 

the    domination 

of  men  "whose 

only  interest   is 

in  the  specula- 
tion of  the  gold- 
market,    men 

who   will   cheat 
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ill-treat  the  natives  and  corrupt  their  women."  His  words  will 
derive  special  force  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  mere 
stay-at-home  sentimentalist. 

The  purely  spiritual  side  of  personal  religion  and  of  the 
work  of  the  Church  is  well  represented  in  the  programme, 
as  witness  the  following  topics  :  Bible  Study  and  Teaching, 
The  Direction  of  Individuals 
in  Spiritual  Matters,  Prayer, 
The  Miracles  and  Supernatural 
Character  of  the  Gospels.  The 
speakers  on  these  subjects  will 
include  so  interesting  and 
noted  a  man  as  Father  Benson, 
the  venerable  founder  of  the 
Cowley  Brotherhood.  In  the 
discussion  on  the  Gospels,  Ox- 
ford scholarship  will  be  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Wace,  Dr.  Sanday, 
and  Dr.  Rashdall,  and  Cam- 
bridge by  Professor  Swete  and 
Dr.  Watson.  As  acorrespondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
points  out,  the  attitude  of  most 
of  these  scholars  is  well  known.  The  least  conservative  is  prob- 
ably Dr.  Rashdall,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  ability,  and  the 
author  of  a  thoughtful  book  of 
sermons,  who  unites  with  a 
devout  High  Churchmanship  a 
theology  largely  Ritschlian. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  Colonel 
Everitt  will  address  a  mass 
meeting  of  working  men  on 
the  Thursday  evening.  This 
should  be  a  great  and  ever- 
memorable  gathering.  The 
cry  for  erificiency  has  not  passed 
unheard  by  the  organisers  of 
the  Congress,  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  we  are  asked  to 
consider  "  How  to  Remove 
Grievances   arising    from     the 

Continuance  in  Office  of  an  Inefficient  Incumbent."     To  solve 
this  difficulty  would  be  worth  the  time  of  a  whole  Congress. 
Altogether, 

the     committee 

of  the  diocese  of 

Peterborough 

which  drew  up 

the  programme 

are  to  be  heartily 

congratulated. 

We  earnestly 

trust    that,  in 

spite  of  the  un- 

fortunate  dis- 
ability   of     the 

Bishop,  their 

efforts    will    be 

crowned  with 

abundant     suc- 
cess. 
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CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 


INTERNATIONAL   SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 

Oct.  ^.—Joshua  Encouras^e/i  {]osh.  i.   i-ii) 

"  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  "  (verse  6).     When  Luther 

was  summoned  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  his  friends  did  all 

that  they  could  to  dissuade  him  from  going.     They  were  afraid 

that  his  safe-conduct  would  not  be  respected.      But  nothing 

would  keep  the  brave  Reformer  back,  and  what  was  thought 

of  his  courage  is  shown  in  the  words  which  a  great  captain 

addressed    to    him  :    "  Little    monk !    little    monk  !  you    are 

venturing  to-day   on  a  more  hazardous  march  than   I  or  any 

other  captain  ever  did.     But  if  your  cause  is  right,  and  you  are 

sure  of  it,  go  on  in  God's  name,  and  be  of  good  comfort.     He 

will  not  forsake  thee."    And  it  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  in 

the  presence  of  his  enemies  Luther  himself  uttered  the  famous 

words  :    "  I   cannot  do  otherwise.       Here    I   stand  ;  God  help 

me  !     Atnen." 

"  In  a  large  party  at  the  Grand  Master's  Palace,  in  Malta, 
I  had  observed,"  says  the  poet  Coleridge,  "  a  naval  officer  of 
distinguished  merit  listening  to  Sir  A.  Ball,  whenever  he  joined 
in  the  conversation,  with  a  mixed  e.\pression  of  awe  and 
affection  that  gave  a  more  than  common  interest  to  so  manly 
a  countenance.  This  officer  afterwards  told  me  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  indebted  to  Sir  Alexander  for  that  which  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  life.  '  When  he  was  Lieutenant  Ball,' 
said  he,  '  he  was  the  officer  I  accompanied  in  my  first  boat 
expedition,  being  then  a  midshipman,  and  only  in  my  fourteenth 
year.  As  we  were  rowing  up  to  the  vessel  which  we  were  to 
attack,  amid  a  discharge  of  musketry,  I  was  overpowered  by 
fear,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  fainting  away.  Lieutenant 
Ball,  who  saw  the  condition  I  was  in,  placed  himself  close 
beside  me,  and,  still  keeping  his  countenance  directed  towards 
the  enemy,  pressed  my  hand  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Courage,  my  dear  boy  ;  you  will  recover 
in  a  minute  or  so.  I  was  just  the  same  when  I  first  went  out 
in  this  way."  Sir,'  added  the  officer  to  me,  '  it  was  just  as 
if  an  angel  had  put  a  new  soul  into  me.' " 

Oct.   12. — Crossin^i^  the  Jordan  (Josh.  iii.  9 — iv.  7) 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  to  go  to  school  to-morrow,"  said  Harry 
Robb,  "for  my  lessons  are  too  hard,  and  the  teacher  will  be 
cross.  I  am  sure  to  lose  my  place  to-morrow,"  and  with  a 
sleepy  yawn  he  put  past  his  book  in  his  schoolbag.  "Crossing 
bridges  before  you  come  to  them  again,"  said  his  grandfather, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  fireside.  '  "  Why  do  you  always  say  that 
to  me  ?  You  have  no  lessons  to  learn,  at  any  rate,"  retorted 
Harry.  "  That  is  where  you  err,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  I  have  had  many  lessons  haider  than  you  have  yet 
had,  and  I  have  learned  from  experience  that  it  never  pays  to 
cross  a  bridge  before  you  come  to  it.  Better  to  carry  a  bridge 
than  cross  one  too  soon."  "  What  do  you  mean,  grandpa  ? 
You  always  speak  to  me  in  riddles"  "This  is  no  parable, 
Harry,  for  we  read,  '  By  faith  they  passed  through  the  Red 
Sea  as  by  dry  land.'  That  is  the  bridge  1  mean.  Faith  is  a 
substantial  bridge  which  God  says  we  can  cross  over  many 
waters  with,  no  matter  how  deep  and  stormy.  If  you  have 
done  your  best  with  your  lessons,  leave  them  alone,  and  don't 
worry  about  to-morrow,  for  that  is  only  crossing  the  bridge 
before  you  come  to  it.'' — C.  W.  Serimgeour. 

Oct.  19.— 77/,?  Fall  of  Jericho  (Josh  vi.  8-20) 

"  When  Joshua  was  commanded  to  destroy  Jericho,"  says  a 
well-known  temperance  worker,  "  he  accomplished  it  in  a  very 
singular  way — viz.  by  marching  round  the  walls  for  seven 
days  1  His  army  went  round  the  outside  of  the  city  each  day 
of  a  week,  and  at  the  end  the  walls  fell  down  flat  !  Is  this  not 
the  best  way  to  bring  down  the  public-houses  ?  Keep  outside, 
and  they  will  soon  come  down.  If  the  public  took  Joshua's 
plan,  and  marched  past  the  outside  of  the  publican's  door,  the 
'trade'  would  collapse  in  a  very  short  time." 

Oct.  ih.^Joshua  and  Caleb  (Josh.  xiv.  5-15) 

"Joshua  gave  unto  Caleb  Hebron'''  (verse  13).  Let  the 
children  follow  the  references  to  Hebron  that  we  find  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Here,  under  its  old  name  of 
Kirjath-arba,  was  the  home  and  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs. 
Here,  too,  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  It  was  to  this  hill-country  that  Mary  travelled  when 
she  went  to  visit  Elisabeth  (Luke  i.  39-55)  ;  and  it  is  associated 
with  the  birth  and  infancy  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  57-80). 


By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 
Oct.  5. —  The  Testing  Question  (John  xxi.   15-25) 

To  love  Christ  is  as  necessary  to  keep  the  worker  from 
despair  as  to  save  the  work  from  being  spoilt.  Of  two  mothers 
wishing  to  bring  up  their  children  well,  one  loving  Christ  and 
her  child,  the  other  loving  her  child  and  ignoring  Christ,  the 
former  child  is  infinitely  safer. 

To  love  Christ  is  to  make  room  for  growing  love,  as  Dora 
Greenwell  has  sung  : 

I   make  with  one  of  old 
This  fervent  prayer  :  Do  Thou  enlarge  my  coast 
And  o'er  it  rule  Thyself  !     Where  Thou  art  most 
Beloved,  is  room  for  all  !     The  heart  grows  wide 
That  hoklelh  Thee  !  a  Heaven  where  none  doth  press 
Upon  the  other,  none  of  more  or  less 
Doth  ask  solicitous,  for  ever  there 
Is  bread  enough,  and  fulness  still  to  spare, 
And  none  that  come  depart  unsatisfied. 

Oct.   \2.— Fruitful  or  Fruitless f  (John  xv.   1-8,   16) 

To  be  in  Christ,  and  be  at  the  same  time  fruitless,  is  impos- 
sible. "Whenever  one  sees  no  change  in  a  man,"saysZinzendorf, 
"then  one  may  say  with  truth  :  Either  thou  never  hast  had  any 
grace,  or  thou  hast  forgot  that  thou  wert  purged  from  thy  sins, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  forget  one's  salvation.  As  soon  as  one 
receives  grace,  he  escapes  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  pos- 
sessed with  an  intimate  love  to  our  Saviour,  with  great  joy  he 
lets  His  work  have  success  in  his  heart." 

A  Christian  cannot  be  content  with  fruit :  he  must  have 
''much  fruit."  "Do  you  not  think  the  Gospel  is  for  mankind, 
and  that  it  ought  to  influence  whole  tribes  ?  We  potter  away 
with  one  or  two  converts — good  ;  but  strike  for  the  highest — 
assert  for  the  nation  or  tribe.  Our  statistic  system  is  all  wrong. 
They  will  keep  the  statistics  in  Heaven,  I  feel  sure,  and  I  would 
'eave  them  in  their  hands." 

Oct.   19. — Self-mastery  {Temperance  Meeting)  (i  Cor.  ix.  19-27) 

Speaking  of  the  relation  between  abstinence  and  the  powercf 
the  Spirit,  John  Pulsford,  in  his  "  Quiet  Hours,"  has  remarked  : 
"As  sensual  souls  abstain  from  the  Eternal  Bread,  and  sur- 
render body  and  soul  to  nature's  bread,  the  holiest  souls  have 
at  times  abstained  from  nature's  bread,  in  order  to  turn  their 
longing  appetite  wholly  to.the  Bread  of  Eternity." 

There  is  a  saying  in  the  Talmud  to  this  effect :  He  who  says 
"  Mine  is  mine  and  thine  is  thine"  is  a  just  man  ;  he  who  says 
"  Mine  is  mine  and  thine  is  mine  "  is  a  wicked  man  ;  but  he 
who  says  "Thine  is  thine  and  mine  is  thine"  is  a  good  man. 
And  the  inspiration  of  such  goodness — we  must  add— is  the 
Cross.  "As  the  half- revolting  soldier  takes  step  in  the  ranks 
and  marches,  shouting,  towards  death,  when  the  colours  of  his 
battalion  are  unfurled  suddenly  before  him,"  so  is  the  laggard 
Christian  by  the  vision  of  the  Cross. 

Oct.  ib.—Slightin^  the  King's  Message  (Matt.  xxii.   1-14) 

They  made  light  of  it :  rather,  "  they  gave  themselves  no 
concern,"  but  each  was  interested  in  his  own  concerns— the 
unlawful  pursuit  of  lawful  things.  "The  love  of  things  earthly," 
says  Augustine,  "  is  the  bird-lime  of  spiritual  wings.  Behold, 
thou  covetest — thou  cleavest.  Who  can  give  thee  wings,  as  a 
dove,  to  fly  away  and  be  in  truth  at  rest,  whereas  thou  cleavest 
to  earth,  with  perverse  mind  desiring  to  be  at  rest  here  ?  " 

"  No  one  says  he  has  no  need  of  the  Gospel,"  remarks  Dr. 
David  Roberts,  "  but  something  else  more  important  occupies 
his  mind  at  the  time.  If  it  be  too  much  commerce  that  hinders 
men  from  being  religious,  it  would  be  a  mercy  for  them  to  have 
less ;  and  if  the  souls  of  these  people  are  to  be  saved,  it  is  very 
likely  the  Lord  will  remove  this  hindrance,  unless  they  over- 
come it.  Another  is  engrossed  with  care  for  his  family ; 
perhaps  the  Lord  will  remove  the  cause  of  that  anxiety  also,  in 
order  that  a  man  may  have  time  to  serve  Him.  ...  If  the 
goodman  of  the  house  be  angry  with  thee,  no  one  in  the  house 
can  give  thee  welcome." 
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The  Romance  of  Ragged  Schools 
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A   DAY  AT  THE  LOUC.HTON   HOME 


'OCIETIES,  like  streets,  may  outlive  the  appropriateness 
O  of  their  first  names.  Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  in  Blooms- 
bury,  commemorates  a  worthy  citizen  who,  three  centuries  ago, 
defrayed  the  expense  of  guiding  a  stream  of  water  down  what 
is  now  a  busy  thoroughfare.  And  in  John  Street,  close  by, 
the  Shaftesbury  Society  adapts  to  the  changed  conditions  of 
the  twentieth  century  the  broad  channel  of  works 
of  mercy  originated  by  the  Ragged  School  Union, 
which  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  great  Lord  Shaftesbury,  himself  the  type 
and  essence  of  Victorian  philanthropy,  was,  from 
its  first  inception  in  1844,  closely  associated  with 
the  Ragged  School  Union,  and,  until  his  death, 
remained  its  active  and  valued  President.  No 
commemoration  of  the  splendid  service  he  rendered 
could  be  more  fitting  than  to  use  his  title  as  the 
name  of  an  organisation  which  has  branched  out 
into  widely  varied  spheres  of  activity.  It  is  true 
that  Ragged  Schools  remain,  and  that  ragged 
children  are  to  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  metropolis.  But  the  Shaftesbury  Society 
is  the  mainspring  and  the  aggregation  of  many 
forms  of  usefulness— a  Cripples'  Mission,  a  Bare- 
foot Mission,  an  agency  for  giving  days  and 
months  of  fresh  air  to  thousands  of  children,  and 
an  adjunct  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  training  of 
young  and  old  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  London 
centres. 

Nor  is  this  service  inferior  or  less  effective 
because,  in  the  main,  wrought  by  voluntary  workers 
Though  the  year's  expenditure  falls  little  short  of 
;^2o,ooo,  the  staff  is  of  the  smallest,  and  might, 
perhaps,  be  increased  with  advantage.  A  lady 
presides  over  the  Cripples'  Department,  and 
another  over  the  clothing  store— each  with  an 
assistant  ;  and  in  South-west  London  and  East 
London  are  two  gentlemen  superintending  the 
Fresh  Air  and  Cripple  work.  At  headquarters  the 
Secretary  has  less  than  half  a  dozen  personal 
helpers. 

But  a  good  secretary  is  a  host  in  himself, 
and  it  is  long  since  Mr.  John  Kirk  won  his  spurs 
as  an  organiser  and  director  of  charitable  and 
religious  work.  Some  day,  when  King  Edward 
adds  to  the  Orders  he  has  already  founded  one 
for  the  recognition  cf  altruistic  service,  Mr.  Kirk 
will  in  it  assuredly  hold  a  high  place.  The  King, 
by  the  way,  like  his  revered  mother,  has  long 
been  a  friend  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  and 
one  of  his  first  gracious  acts  on  ascending  the 
throne  was  to  accord  his  patronage. 


Mr.  Kirk  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant' 
Secretary  in  1867,  and 
Secretary  in  1879.  In 
the  twenty-three  years 
which  have  since 
elapsed,  the  Society's 
income  has  risen  from 
;i;2,5oo  to  ^20,000. 
Me  has  a  receptive 
mind,  quick  decision, 
unerring  tact,  p.itient 
courtesy,  and  a  loving 
tenderness  forchildren 
which  is  never  blunted 
by  familiarity  with 
poverty  and  suffering. 
The  Shaftesbury 
Society  i«  fortunate  in 
its  President,  the 
Marquis  of  North- 
ampton, a  high-minded 
Christian  nobleman  who  takes  a  practical  interest  in  the  move- 
ments to  which  he  lends  his  name.  The  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  is  president  of  the  Ladies'  Working  Parties,  which  help 
to  fill  the  shelves  of  the  clothing  store.  Among  its  numerous 
Vice-Presidents  are  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
the    Dukes   of  Argyll,   Westminster,   and   Grafton,   the   Lord 
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Chief  Justice, 
Lord  Kinnaird, 
Dr.  Oswald 
Dykes,  Rev.  W. 
Hardy  Harwood, 
Mr.  Q  u  i  n  t  i  n 
Hogg,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Denny,  and  Mr. 
J.  R.  Diggle, 
M.A.  These 
names  are  suffi- 
cient to  show 
the  unsectarian 
nature  of  the 
Society's  work. 

Its  Council, 
meeting  monthly 
for  the  purpose 
of  management, 
is  largely  com- 
posed of  men 
engaged  in 
practical  work 
as  honorary  con- 
ductors of  some 
of  the  153  missions  affiliated  to  the  Society,  and  selects  its 
Chairman  for  the  year. 

For  a  long  time  the  Ragged  School  Union  had  its  offices  in 
Exeter  Hall  ;  then  it  migrated  to  Norfolk  Street,  Strand  ;  but 
in  1900  premises  were  acquired  at  32,  John  Street,  Theobald's 
Road,  not  many  doors  from  the  church  of  which  Baptist  Noel 
was  so  long  minister.  Here  is  excellent  accommodation,  and 
at  the  rear  has  been  built  a  storercom,  40  by  20  feet,  full  of 
shelves  and  cupboards  that  are  constantly  being  emptied  and 
replenished  with  clothes,  flowers,  toys,  games,  and  books,  sent 
by  friends  from  all  parts  of  London  and  the  provinces.  These 
are  kept  in  touch  witli  the  operations  of  the  Society  by  its 
carefully  edited  magazine,  ///  His  Name,  which  has  non- 
attained  a  quite  venerable  age. 

Nor  is  its  circle  of  friends  limited  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
For  some  years  the  Sunbeam  Society  of  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  has  forwarded  large  amounts  to  be  spent  on  New 
Year's  dinners  to  poor  children.  One  of  these  gatherings,  last 
January,  at  the  Edinburgh  Castle,  when  1,300  boys  and  girls 
dined  at  once,  was  a  notable  and  interesting  event,  and 
betokened  the  right  kind  of  Imperialism. 

Among  the  important  additions  to  the  agencies  of  the 
Shaftesbury  Society  during  the  past  decade  was 
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The  Child'CrippIes*  Mission. 

The   number   of  the  crippled    population    in  London 
where   has    never    been    precisely   known,   but    that 


ir  else- 
of    the 


metropolis  may  now  be  pretty  fairly  gauged.  Early  in  the 
nineties  the  Ragged  School  Union  appointed  several  visitors 
and  teachers  in  the  East  End  to  care  for  the  physically 
defective  children  who  were  then  the  special  care  of  no 
organisation.  They  were  in  evidence  on  the  pavements  ;  they 
were  familiar  as  in-  or  out-patients  of  hospitals  ;  they  occasion- 
ally appeared  in  day  and  Sunday  schools.  But  the  majority 
were  untaught  ;  many  were  neglected  by  parents  or  guardians  ; 
and  some  were  quite  unable  to  get  out  into  such  fresh  air  as 
London  slums  and  alleys  afford.  There  were  incurable  children 
certain  to  die  earl)',  and  others  likely  to  live  into  maturity  ; 
there  were  born  cripples  from  vicious  or  weak  parentage  ;  there 
were  constant  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  crippledom  from 
accident  and  carelessness  ;  and  others,  through  lack  of  nourish- 
ing food  and  healthy  surroundings,  were  the  prey  of  inherent 
weakness  or  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

By  1895  'I  ''^t  had  been  gathered  of  some  1,500  boys  and 
girls  practically  helpless.  In  that  year  the  public's  generous 
response  to  an  appeal  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  amounted  to 
/8,ooo,  most  of  which  was  spent  on  Christmas  hampers  and 
coals.  The  publicity  caused  some  7,000  applications  from  the 
friends  of  cripples  in  London  alone.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
correspondence,  the  Editor  transferred  the  list  to  Mr.  John 
Kirk  and  his  staff",  who  that  year  saw  very  little  of  a  Christmas 
holiday.  Some  of  the  requests  were  duplicates,  others  fraudu- 
lent ;  but  in  the  result  3.500  hampers  were  supplied. 

Then  the  Cripples'  Register  was   seriously  taken  in  hand, 
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GOOD  MAJKKIAI,  IN   -JHK  KOLT.H 

and,  as  far  as  practicable,  districts  were  organised.  The  chief 
help  came  from  the  very  schools  and  missions  maintained  by, 
or  affiliated  to,  the  Ragged  School  Union  ;  even  to-day  a  large 
proportion  of  the  thousand  or  more  visitors  belong  to  the  same 
class.  A  small  number  of  children  is  entrusted  to  each  visitor, 
and  most  receive  a  monthly  visit.  A  few  visitors  are  .grouped 
under  an  honorary  superintendent,  and  these  superintendents 
now  number  close  on  200.  These  again,  in  most 
London  districts,  are  united  in  what  may  be  termed 
"  Borough  Divisions."  The  self-denying  efforts  and 
Christlike  interest  of  many  of  these  workers  is 
beyond  all  praise.  Their  lines  of  effort  fall  under 
several  heads. 

In  some  fifty  or  sixty  schoolrooms  and  halls 
weekly  Cripples'  Parlours  are  held.  Games  are 
played,  sewing  and  other  occupations  are  taught, 
and  there  is  a  short  religious  service.  It  is  a 
pathetic  scene  when  one  is  called  on  to  address  a 
crippled  audience  of  perhaps  200  children,  the 
front  row  of  whom  will  be  boys  and  girls  lying 
flat  and  helpless  on  spinal  carriages.  The  Cripples' 
.Mission  proper  deals  only  with  children  under 
fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  yet  those  who  arrive  at  that 
age  are  not  overlooked,  but  placed  in  a  special 
list,  and  wherever  possible  attempts  are  made  to 
help  them  in  bread-winning. 

Direct  medical  or  surgical  aid  is  the  province 
of  hospitals,  and  not  of  the  Mission ;  but  its 
Surgical  Aid  branch  endeavours  to  provide  the 
instruments  suggested  by  private  and  hospital 
surgeons.  Each  case  is  dealt  with  on  its  merits  : 
the    visitor   tries   to   raise    part   of    the   cost,    the 
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BOURNEMOUTH   HOME 


Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
makes  a  grant,  and  the 
Shaftesbury  Society 
provides  the  balance. 
In  this  way,  last  year, 
604  instruments  were 
supplied  at  an  aggre- 
gate    cost     of     j£l,219. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
their  value  in  ease,  in 
support,  in  comfort,  and 
in  the  avoidance  of 
further  weakness. 

The  Barefoot  M  is- 
sion,  already  referred 
to,  is  largely  used  for 
the  benefit  of  crippled 
children  as  well  as  of 
poor  children  generally. 
The  visitor,  finding  her 
proli'i^i'  unable  to  get 
out  for  want  of  shoes, 
or  to  accept  the  offer 
of  a  holiday  at  the  sea- 
side for  lack  of  clothes, 
fills  up  a  form  and  sends 
it    to   32,   John    Street. 

Rarely,  indeed,  does  that  department  fail  to  supply  the  re- 
quirement. The  parent  or  guardian  writes  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  shoes  or  clothes  are  a  loan-gift,  and  so  the  temptation 
to  sell  or  pledge  is  avoided. 

The  Cripples'  Holiday  Homes  are  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
work.  The  Duchess  of  Argyll  laid  the  stone  of  a  beautiful 
building  at  Southend  which  contains  thirty-six  beds.  Another 
at  Margate  accommodates  thirty,  and  the  children  sent  here 
stay  two  or  four  weeks. 
A  dear  little  girl  has 
been  at  Southend  three 
years,  lying  on  her  back 
all  the  time,  but  the 
doctor  has  hope  of  her 
standing.  Mr. Passmore 
Edwards  built  a  home 
of  twenty  beds  at 
Bournemouth  to  which 
serious  cases  are  sent, 
and  here  children  often 
stay  six  or  twelve  months 
and  make  great  pro- 
gress. The  Society  also 
chooses  and  pays  for 
twelve  boys,  who  stay 
in  a  delightful  little 
Home  near  Windsor, 
M.iilt  and  supervised  by 
the  Princess  Christian. 
Her  Royal  Highness  is 
an  ardent  friend  of  the 
Shaftesbury  Society, 
and  last  .May  at  Queen's 
Hall  Annual  Meeting 
distributed  certificates 
and  prizes. 

These  prizes  are  be- 
stowed for  "failhful 
service"  in  the  same 
situation.  One  year 
merits  a  Teacher's 
Bible  ;  three  years  a 
work-box  or  writing- 
desk  ;  and  five  years  a 
silver  watch.  This  year 
the  number  awarded 
was  607,  making  a  total 
of  33,000  since  the  initi- 
ation of  the  gifts.  The 
certificate  is  finely 
illuminated,    and    until 


last  year  bore  a  copy 
of  the  autograph  of 
Queen  V'ictoria,  who 
evinced  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  scheme. 

Summer  Holidays 
for  the  Poorest 
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Legion  is  the  num- 
ber of  organised  and 
individual  efforts  to 
empty  the  East  End  as 
well  as  the  West  End 
of  London  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  summer 
migration.  Every 
school,  refuge,  and 
home  pleads  the  cause 
of  adult  or  child.  The 
Shaftesbur)-  .Society  not 
only  provides  the 
machinery  by  which 
this  can  be  done  on  a 
large  scale,  but,  through 
the  affiliated  missions, 
learns  of  a  far  larger 
number  of  deserving  cases  than  it  is  possible  to  help.  The 
provision  takes  two  forms. 

In  the  one  case  a  fortnight's  holiday  is  arranged  in  the 
country  at  Brcnchlcy,  near  Paddock  Wood,  or  by  the  sea  at 
Bognor,  Hove,  Folkestone,  and  elsewhere.  A  superintendent 
on  the  spot  arranges  with  clean  and  trustworthy  cottagers  to  give 
board  and  lodging  for  two,  three,  or  four  children,  accordmg  to 
her  spare  rooms ;  visits  constantly  to  see  that  care  is  taken  ; 

and  every  morning 
meets  the  assembled 
group  of  visitors.  The 
minimum  cost  for  two 
weeks  is  ten  shillings, 
of  which  personal  or 
mission  friends  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  six 
shillings ;  the  remainder, 
with  the  railway  fare 
and  cost  of  superi'ision, 
falling  on  the  funds  of 
the  Society.  The  num- 
ber thus  cared  for  in 
the  past  summer  ex- 
ceeded 5,000. 

.Another  method  of 
exchanging  slum  for 
forest  is  limited  is  one 
day's  outing.  For  many 
years  the  Society  has 
been  entrusted  by  Mr. 
Pearson  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  large 
contributions  coming 
into  his  Fresh  Air  Fund. 
Here,  again,  the  cost  of 
managciiient  is  largely 
defrayed  by  the  Society, 
the  Fund  paying  so 
much  per  head  for  fare 
and  food.  Last  year 
the  total  was  101,000, 
part  in  London  and  part 
in  the  provinces,  in- 
cluding Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, Belfast,  Leeds, 
and  Manchester.  In 
.South  London  a  section 
of  Greenwich  Park,  on 
two  days  per  week  in 
July  and  August,  was 
placed  at  the  Society's 
D 
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disposal,  and  in  tlie 
South-western  district 
other  open  spaces  were 
used. 

The  main  rendezvous, 
however,  was  the 
Shaftesbury  Holiday 
House  at  Loughton,  on 
the  border  of  Epping 
Forest.  Here  an  acre 
of  ground  encloses  the 
Superintendent's  house, 
with  a  dozen  beds  for 
guests,  and  large 
kitchen  accommodation ; 
and  three  large  halls  or 
sheds  with  tables  and 
seats  for  800  children. 
Five  days  a  week,  from 
July  to  September,  500, 
600,  or  700  children 
arrive  from  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis 
in  special  trains.  Sun- 
day schools,  as  such,  are  excluded,  the  aim  being  to  lay  hold 
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had    lost   a    shoe 


MR.    TAGGS'S  WATER   PARTY  TO  CRIPPLE  CHILDREN 


of  the  roughest  and  most  neglected  class  of  children.     Some- 
times it  is  the  entire  attendance  of  a  Board  or  X'ohmtary  School 
in    the    poorest    neigh- 
bourhood which  reaches 
the    Forest  ;    or    some 
Mission    School    whose      , 
teachers    have     walked 
the   streets   on    Sunday 
morning     at      eight 
or  nine   o'clock  as  the 
surest    way    of   finding 
parents  and  children  at 
home    to    recruit    their 
party. 

The  railway  com- 
pany does  not  provide 
Pulmans  for  these 
clients,  whose  delight 
is  boundless,  though 
often  less  noisily  ex- 
pressed than  might  be 
imagined.  At  Loughton 
station  they  form  into 
line  and  march  to 
Shaftesbury  House. 
Here  each  receives  a 
large  meat  pie  and  some 
needful    instructions. 


tian    Endeavour   Societies 
I  50  Bands  of  Hope,  with  I 


CONVALESCENT  CHILDREN   AT  MARGATE 


Led  by  a  uniformed 
officer  and  the  teachers 
who  have  accompanied 
them,  they  walk  into  one 
of  the  open  spaces  of 
the  Forest.  Some  play, 
others  roam,  and  at 
evening  carry  home 
bundles  of  wild  flowers 
and  ferns.  At  four 
o'clock  they  return  to 
the  enclosure  for  ten. 
Another  spell  in  the 
woods  and  a  march  to 
tlie  station  enables  them 
to  arrive  home  about 
nine. 

An  American  visitor, 
who  is   studying   child- 
life,    on    one    of    these 
occasions         persuaded 
two  groups  to  sit  while 
he    photographed    their 
foot  -  gear.       One    boy 
the    train;    this    girl   had   borrowed    her 
grandmother's  boots  ;  that  little 
fellow   was    lame    for    lack    of 
heels  ;  and  only  one  out  of  the 
sixteen  could  recall  the  halcyon 
day  when  mother  last  bought  a 
pair  of  new  shoes.    The  Barefoot 
Mission  would  be  bankrupt  in  a 
month  if  it  shod  all  these  neces- 
sitous visitors  to  the  Forest, 


Mission  Agencies 

^'aluable     as     is     the      aid 
afforded  to  the  outward   needs 
of  the  crippled  and  the  destitute, 
of  the  poor  and  the  neglected  of 
our  slum   centres,  it  is  but  the 
handmaid   of   agencies    to   ad- 
vance their  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare.      Very    many    of    the 
affiliated    missions   are    centres 
of    Christian     work.       In     151 
buildings  are  held  209  morning 
or    afternoon    classes,    with   an 
average    attendance   of   40,000 
scholars.     There  are  65  Chris- 
and    Christian    Bands ;    there   are 
1,000  members  ;  7  CrMws,  and  1 10 
Mothers'  Meetings;  76 
School    Libraries,    with 
—    '       21,000  volumes  ;  6  Day 
Schools,      with     940 
children  ;      41      Week- 
night    Schools  ;    43    In- 
dustrial Classes — teach- 
ing cookery,  carpentry, 
and  fretwork  ;  and   179 
Recreation  Classes  and 
Institutes,      some       in- 
cluding gymnasia. 

Thrift  is  encouraged 
by  the  establishment  of 
43  Clothing  Clubs  and 
66  Penny  Banks ;  and 
for  several  years  the 
Council's  Goose  Club 
has  entered  into  rivalry 
with  the  publican's. 
Last  Christmas  9,000 
members  were  supplied 
with  a  goose  or  turkey, 
tea,  and  plum  pudding 
for  the  seven  shillings 
subscribed. 
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Last  winter  the  Marquis  of  Xortliampton  iniiiigiirated 
a  special  series  of  week-evening  lantern  services,  intended 
to  reach  the  drift  children  outside  the  range  even  of  the 
Mission  School.  Mr.  Kirk,  the  Secretary,  read  a  paper  on 
the  subjectat  the  autumnal  Conference  of  the  Sunday- 
School  I'nion  in  ISirmingham,  which  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

The  Society  is  the  freehold  owner  of  several  mission 
premises— as  the  Ashley  Hall  in  Bethnal  (",reen  ;  the  Lamb 
and  Flag  Ragged  School,  Clcrkcnwell  ;  the  Shaftesbury  Wel- 
come, Doddington  Grove,  Hattcrsea  ;  Kimpton  Hall,  Camber- 
well  ;  Hrentford  Ragged  School  ;  Locksficlds  Ragged  School, 
and  others.  Hattersea  is  the  headquarters  of  the  South-western 
Staff  Superintendent,  and  is  a  veritable  hive  of  usefulness.  It 
has  a  large  Sunday  school,  and  is  extensively  used  for  cripple 
work.  One  special  feature  is  a  mission  to  the  dwellers  in 
gipsy  vans,  scores  of  whom  rent  open  yards  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  pure  gipsy  is  a  rarity,  but  these  nomads  seem  to 
escape  the  meshes  of  our  educational  provisions.  They  were 
apparently  delighted  to  receive  a  Coronation  copy  of  the 
Bible. 

Leagues  and  Guilds 

No  single  article  could  do  justice  to  the  varied  forms  of 
effort  in  which  the  interest  of  the  Society's  numerous  friends 
finds  expression.  The  Mountain-top  Guild  is  the  poetic  name 
of  the  believers  in  prayer;  the  Hearts  and  Hands  League  is 
the  result  of  the  President's  suggestion  for  enrolling  helpers 
among  the  upper  classes.     The  Sea-Shell  and  Children's  Scrap- 


Hook  Mission  is  one  of  the  aKcncies  set  on  foot  by  Christian 
workers,  and  subsequently  merged  in  the  trusted  Shaftesbury 
Society.  The  name  "  Guild  of  the  Gf)od  Samaritan "  might 
really  be  applied  to  the  entire  agencies  of  the  Society.  The 
White  Dove  CUiild  unites  the  pupils  of  the  Girls'  High  Schools 
in  North  London  who  have  t.-iken  a  really  warm  interest  in 
cripples.  Thursday  in  summer  is  Flower  Day,  when  baskets 
and  boxes  arrive  at  32,  John  Street,  and  their  contents  are 
speedily  distributed  by  the  visitors. 

A  word,  in  passing,  may  be  said  of  a  very  simple  and 
excellent  agency,  that  of  the  Crutch  and  Kindness  League. 
This  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  Rev.  J.  Rcid  Howatt,  the 
I'resbyterian  minister  of  Cambcrwell,  a  prince  of  children's 
preachers  and  writers.  He  suggested  in  1895  to  his  readers 
that  each  might  take  one  cripple  and  write  a  letter  or  post  a 
magazine  monthly.  Heforc  long  he  had  a  thousand  members, 
and  then  transferred  the  League  to  the  Cripples'  .Mission  ;  now 
there  are  5,000  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Their  letters 
and  papers  brighten  the  cripples'  lives,  and  exert  much  in- 
direct influence  for  good  on  writer  and  recipient.  There  is  no 
subscription,  and  any  friend— young  or  old,  of  either  sex— who 
would  like  to  join  should  apply  to  Mr.  John  Kirk,  32,  John 
Street,  Theobald's  Road,  W.C. 

The  extent  of  the  Shaftesbury  Society's  work  is  limited  only 
by  the  financial  support  received  from  legacies,  subscriptions, 
and  collections.  The  last  important  gift  was  of  twenty  acres  of 
land  near  Dover.  Here  is  scope  for  new  homes,  and  the 
further  lightening  of  the  dark  lot  of  the  child— helpless, 
ignor.mt,  and  poor. 

John  Stuart. 


A  Good^for^Nothing 


BY  HARRY  LINDSAY 


I  WAS  alone  ;  all  the  others  had  gone  out.  I  went  down 
from  the  study  into  the  sitting-room  with  a  handful  of 
sharpened  pencils  and  a  pile  of  clean,  loose  sheets  of  paper  and 
sat  down  to  wiite.  Such  a  chance  for  quiet,  uninterrupted  work 
rarely  happened,  and  I  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

I  had  not  been  working  long,  however,  before  I  was  disturbed 
by  a  noise  at  the  front  door,  and  the  next  moment  a  strong 
draught  of  cold  air  blew  several  of  my  sheets  to  the  floor.  I 
looked  up  annoyed.  Surely  they  were  not  back  already,  just 
when  1  had  settled  myself  for  a  good  night's  work!  liut  plainly 
it  was  so,  for  the  door  was  just  then  shut  to  with  a  bang,  and 
there  were  sounds  of  footsteps  in  the  hall.  1  rose  to  my  feet, 
saying,  "What  brings  you  back  so  soon,  Mary?"  when,  to  my 
utmost  surprise,  not  Mary  and  the  children,  but  a  strange  man 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  sitting-room.  I  gazed  at  him  in 
amazement.  He  was  respectably  dressed,  and  had  a  certain  air 
of  refinement  about  him.  His  hat  was  battered  and  set  jauntily 
on  his  head,  and  he  stood  at  the  open  door  staring  at  me 
stupidly. 

The  situation  was  plain.  The  door  had  evidently  been  left 
ajar,  and  the  stranger,  thinking  it  the  door  of  his  own  home, 
had  entered  by  mistake.  So  far  as  I  could  remember,  I  had 
never  seen  the  man  in  my  life  before,  but  he  was  probably 
a  neighbour,  and  the  mistake  was  therefore  an  easy  and  a 
natural  one. 

"  You  have  come  to  the  wrong  number  ? "  I  asked,  thinking 
to  relieve  his  embarrassment. 

"  Eh  ? — what  ? "  he  grunted,  and  came  forsvard  and  sat  down 
heavily  on  the  couch. 

I  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  then  I  realised  another  thing. 
He  had  been  drinking. 

"  \ou  are  in  the  wrong  house,  man,"  I  said,  going  forward 
and  taking  him  by  the  arm.     •'  What  is  your  number?" 

He  sat  looking  at  me  for  several  moments  as  one  daft, 
the  meaning  of  my  words  sinking  slowly  into  his  understanding, 
which,  when  he  comprehended,  he  got  up  without  a  word  and 
lurched  towards  the  door. 

At  the  door  he  paused  a  moment  and  surveyed  the  room, 
fixing  his  eye  at  last  upon  a  large,  well-stocked  bookcase. 


"  Permit  nie,"  he  said,  staggering  towards  it,  and  commenced 
to  read  out  the  titles  aloud.  "  Hm  1 "  he  said  presently,  "  you 
have  a  good  selection  here.  .  .  .  There  are  some  that  even  I 
have  not  read." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  books  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  .  .  .  when  1  can  get  them,"  he  answered. 

"Would  you  like  the  loan  of  one?"— for  I  thought,  if  I 
could  bribe  him  with  a  book,  I  might  get  him  into  the  street 
again. 

He  towered  head  and  shoulders  above  me,  and  now,  at 
my  question,  he  turned  and  looked  down  on  me  with  a 
kindling  eye. 

"  And  would  you  really  lend  me  one  ?"  he  asked. 

"  With  pleasure,"  I  told  hiin.  "  Which  would  you  like  ?"  I 
ran  over  the  names  of  a  dozen  or  more,  but  he  had  read  them 
all,  and  I  waited  for  him  to  name  one.     To  my  astonishment 

he  presently  asked  mc  if  I  had  a  certain  novel  by  M ,  a  book 

which  had  only  been  published  a  few  days,  but  which  was  being 
much  discussed  in  the  papers.  Fortunately  I  had  the  book  ;  I 
had  just  reviewed  it  for  the  Fictionist,  anil  I  was  able  to  make 
my  strange  visitor  happy.  He  tucked  it  under  his  arm  and 
went  otT  at  once,  muttering  his  thanks,  and  saying  something 
about  a  book  being  his  salvation. 

In  two  clays  I  had  the  book  back  again.  A  young  woman 
brought  it  to  the  door  with  Mr.  Burnett's  thanks,  and  with  the 
request  for  the  loan  of  another. 

"  It  is  a  charity  to  lend  him  a  book,"  she  said,  "for  it  keeps 
him  out  of  the  public-house.  When  he  has  a  book  he  never 
stirs  from  the  fire  until  he  has  read  every  word  r.f  it.  And  he 
keeps  sober  when  he  has  a  book,  and  when  he  is  sober  he  is  as 
nice  a  gentleman  as  one  could  wish  to  have  in  the  house." 

I  learned  from  his  landlady  that  Tom  Burnett  was  an 
artisan,  and  that  he  earned  "  good  money "  when  he  was 
working,  but  that  he  had  long  spells  of  idleness,  when  he  spent 
in  drink  all  he  had  earned  when  at  his  trade.  But  he  was  a 
"nice"  fellow,  and  even  at  these  times  of  drinking  he  was 
always  "  nice "  ;  and  poor  fellow  he  could  not  help  over- 
stepping the  line.  The  fact  was,  drinking  was  a  disease  with 
him,  and  incurable.     He  had  fought  against  it  over  and  over 
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again,  but  it  always  mastered  him  in  the  end.  She  had  seen 
him  lock  himself  in  his  room  and  slip  the  key  to  her  under 
the  door,  so  that  he  might  be  unable  to  go  out  to  satisfy  his 
craving,  but  the  struggle  had  always  nearly  killed  him,  and 
it  was  only  a  drop  of  spirits  that  had  brought  him  to  himself 
again. 

"You  would  be  real  sorry  for  him,"  she  concluded,  "such 
a  gentle  creature  that  he  is,  and  so  noble-hearted  and 
good." 

I  was  sorry  for  Tom  Burnett,  and  determined  to  have  a 
serious  chat  with  him  upon  the  first  opportunity.  Fortunately 
I  came  across  him  a  few  days  afterwards  as  I  went  along  the 
street.  I  put  my  arm  through  his,  and  interested  him  instantly' 
with,  "Well,  Tom,  and  what  have  you  been  reading  lately?' 
He  told  me  he  had  read  nothing— nothing  since  the  last  book 
I  had  lent  him.     He  had  not  been  well,  he  said. 

"Why,  what  has  been  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said  quite 
frankly,  "  Surely  you  need  not  ask  !     The  old  enemy." 

My  heart  warmed  towards  him.  There  was  something 
wonderfully  attractive  about  the  man. 

"I  have  tried  and  tried,"  he  said  again  presently,  "but  1 
have  been  beaten  at  every  turn  and  thrown  in  every  encounter. 
It  is  not  possible  that  I  can  ever  get  the  victory." 

"Oh!  nonsense,  man,"  I  said,  "you  must.  You  allow 
yourself  to  be  beaten  too  easily.  Bring  your  manhood  into 
play  ;  surely  you  can  say  '  No  ! '  You  must  put  your  foot  down, 
and  set  your  teeth,  and  say,  '  I  will  not  be  overcome  ;  I  li'ill  get 
the  victory  ;  in  God's  Name  I  will  put  my  heel  upon  the  neck 
of  my  enemy.'" 

He  looked  at  me  with  glassy  eyes,  and  shook  his  head. 
"You  don't  understand  the  power  of  the  enemy,"  he  said;  "you 
can^t  understand.  You  are  like  all  the  rest  who  talk  to  me — 
you  speak  as  an  onlooker,  not  as  one  who  has  felt  the  force  of 
the  temptation,  the  burning,  gnawing  here"  and  he  struck  his 
breast  despairingly. 

It  was  some  months  before  I  saw  him  again.  During  that 
time  the  landlady  often  came  to  borrow  a  book  for  him,  and  I 
learned  from  her  from  time  to  time  that  her  lodger  was  growing 
worse  and  worse.  He  had  not  worked  for  weeks,  and  had  been 
drinking  heavily.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  would  kill  himself 
if  he  went  on  much  longer  as  he  was  doing. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  him  that?"  I  asked.  "Why  don't 
you  point  out  to  him  his  danger.  You  would  have  more 
influence  over  him  than  others." 

"  Haven't  I  told  him  that  a  score  of  times  over  ?  " 

"Well?" 

"  He  knows  it— he  says  he  knows  it,  and  that  it  will  be  well 
for  him  when  death  comes.  '  Far  better  for  this  fair  earth  to 
be  rid  of  the  like  of  me,'  he  often  says." 

And  now  I  come  to  tell  a  dreadful  thing— a  noble  thing, 
which  some  who  read  this  story  may  be  inclined  to  think  mere 
fiction,  but  which  many  others  who  chance  upon  this  narrative 
will  know  to  be  a  living  truth.  A  most  unusual  thing  happened 
in  our  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  men  underground  in  their 
workings  had  tapped  water,  which  gushed  out  from  the  coal  in 
a  great  flood  the  moment  the  mandril  was  withdrawn.  Now, 
in  our  district,  such  a  thing  had  been  rarely  known— indeed, 
never  known  to  this  extent.  An  explosion,  a  fall,  almost  any 
other  kind  of  accident  was  a  thing  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
that  a  mighty  river  of  water  should  be  let  loose  upon  the  workers 
from  the  stroke  of  the  pick  was  a  thing  incredible.  The  miners 
were  naturally  alarmed,  and  yet  none  of  them  at  that  moment 
thought  that  the  consequence  might  be  death  to  some  of  their 
number,  and  each  man  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  water  would 
soon  spend  itself. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Tom  Burnett  was  that  day  working 
in  the  mine.  He  had  been  sent  down  to  repair  some  gearing 
that  had  got  out  of  order.  Suddenly,  as  he  worked,  he  heard  a 
shout,  and  a  moment  afterwards  he  was  almost  swept  away  in 
a  torrent  of  water  that  came  rushing  down  the  roadway.  A 
few  seconds  only,  and  he  was  knee-deep,  and  struggling 
against  the  rising  flood  in  his  endeavour  to  press  forward  to 
learn  what  had  happened.  He  found  the  miners  standing  in 
the  water,  waiting  for  the  outrushing  to  cease,  but  with  no  great 
alarm  shown  in  their  faces.  But  Tom  Burnett  was  alarmed. 
In  an  instant  he  seemed  to  see  that  Death  was  at  hand  for 
some  of  them— and  for  him. 


"  Men,"  he  cried,  "  fly  for  your  lives  !  " 

"Oh  !  there  is  nothing  to  fear,"  answered  one,  "and  the 
water  will  stay  presently  "  ;  and  then,  as  if  to  flout  his  words,  at 
that  moment  a  great  portion  of  the  mine  gave  way  with  a  loud 
crash,  and  the  waters  rushed  forth  with  increasing  volume. 
Tom  Burnett  and  those  about  him  were  swept  off  their  feet  and 
whirled  along  by  the  flood  as  if  they  were  chips  of  wood  on  the 
face  of  the  water.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  at  last  they 
regained  their  feet,  and  then  they  together  made  their  way  with 
all  the  speed  possible  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  Even  to  there 
the  water  pursued  them,  and  rose  higher  and  higher  each 
moment.  It  was  plain  to  them  now  that  unless  help  reached 
them  soon  they  must  all  be  drowned.  They  were  eleven  in 
number,  and,  if  the  others  in  the  mine  had  not  already  perished, 
they  would  soon  be  joined  by  a  struggling  crowd  all  eager  to 
get  first  into  the  cage  to  be  drawn  to  the  surface. 

They  gave  the  signal,  and  presently  down  came  the  cage. 
At  best  it  could  only  take  eight  men,  but  the  water  was  even 
then  waist  deep  and  rising  with  tremendous  rapidity,  and  so 
they  all  crowded  into  the  cage.  Again  they  gave  the  signal, 
and  the  chain  tightened  and  creaked,  but  the  cage  did  not 
move. 

"It  is  jammed,"  said  one. 

"  It  is  overweighted,"  cried  another.  "We  cannot  all  go  up 
together." 

"  We  must — or  all  die  together,"  declared  one  man— Watkins 
by  name — firmly. 

But  Tom  Burnett  had  alighted  from  the  cage  again. 

"How's  that,  lads?"  he  cried,  as  the  cage  oscillated  from 
side  to  side  and  the  chain  vibrated  powerfully  with  the  strain 
on  it. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  James  Watkins  got 
out  without  a  word,  his  face  deathly  white  and  his  teeth  set. 
Up  now,  slowly  and  complainingly,  went  the  cage,  and  up  rose 
the  water.  The  two  men  were  standing. almost  shoulder  high 
in  the  black  flood,  Tom  Burnett,  being  the  taller,  having  the 
advantage  of  his  companion. 

"A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  cage  will  be  down  again," 
said  Tom  Burnett  hearteningly. 

"  It  will  be  too  late — then,"  answered  James  Watkins.  "  We 
shall  be  dead  men  before  it  has  time  to  reach  us." 

Tom  looked  about  him.  Death  looked  back  at  him  from 
every  corner,  and  the  black,  devouring  waters  swirled  round 
him.  Two  minutes  more  would  seal  their  fate.  But  why  should 
they  both  die  ?  There  were  none  dependent  on  him,  and  his 
life  was  worthless.  If  he  were  rescued  that  momfent,  he  would 
only  be  rescued  to  resume  his  old  life  of  disgrace  and  continual 
defeat.  He  could  fight  Death  easier  than  that,  and  triumph 
over  it. 

His  resolution  was  taken. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  companion,  "we  can't  both 
live,  but  my  chance— bah  !  the  horrid,  murky  water  !— is  better 
than  yours.  The  water  will  have  to  rise  six  inches  more 
before  it  does  its  deadly  work  for  me.  But  you — good 
gracious,  man  !  you  are  drowning  now.  Up  !  "  and,  with  a 
mighty  effort,  Tom  lifted  Watkins  in  his  arms  and  set  him 
on  his  shoulders.  "There!"  he  panted,  "maybe  you  will 
live  through  it  yet." 

It  was  all  in  vain  that  Watkins  protested.  Tom  Burnett 
held  him  like  a  vice,  shouting  to  him  all  the  while  that  he  luoii/d 
save  him— he  wouMsavc  him,  if  God  were  pitiful.  And  Watkins 
was  too  feeble  and  exhausted  to  protest  more.  As  for  Tom, 
what  did  he  care  for  himself?  What  did  any  one  care  ?  He 
would  die  any  way.  A  few  more  weeks  of  his  wretched  life 
would  be  all  at  best,  and  he  would  then  die  a  drunkard's  death. 
Death  in  the  cold,  black  waters  was  preferable  to  that,  and 
death  through  the  saving  of  another  might  win  him  the  favour 
of  Heaven.  At  all  events,  it  would  wipe  out  some  of  the  disgrace 
of  the  past. 

How  long  the  cage  was  in  returning  !  And  how  the  waters 
sang  in  his  ears  and  gurgled  about  him  !  He  was  falling,  he 
was  swooning 

"Grip  the  rock,  Jim  1"  he  murmured. 

Those  were  his  last  words.  When  the  cage  returned,  the 
rescuers  found  Watkins  hanging  to  a  ledge  of  rock,  but  poor 
Tom  Burnett  had  gone  down  in  the  flood. 

And  yet  who  knows  but  that  in  giving  his  life  for  another  he 
may  himself  have  gripped  the  Rock  of  Ages? 
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Dr.  John  Clifford 

I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so  one  fight  more.— Robert  Brownino. 


THREE  advantages   wait  upon  the  pen   that  aspires 
to  write  of  Dr.  Clifford.     His  personality,  character, 
land  work  are  pronounced,  clearly  defined,  and  definite  ;  his 
{■name  and  most  that  he  has  done  are  thoroughly  familiar  to 
everybody,  except  to  those  who  make  it  a  point  of  high 
breeding  to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  common  knowledge  ; 
and    he   is    still  alive   among   us.       All    will    admit    the 
advantage   of   the   first.      To   describe    some   men   or   to 
estimate  their  influence  is  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  elusive- 
ness  of  their  character  and  the  subtlety  of  the  effect  they 
produce  upon  their  times.     The   painter  of  Dr.  Clifford's 
portrait,  whatever  other  difficulty  he  may  encounter,  has  not 
that  one.      He  finds  a  profile  strong,  unmistakable,  and  an 
influence  as  definite  and  as  verifiable  as  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The   countenance   and     e.xpression    of    Dr.    Clifford's    life 
willingly  give  themselves  to  faithful  reproduction.      They 
are   readily  seized.     In   a   word,  Dr.    Clifford   takes  well. 
And  whatever  those  who  daily  search  for  new  friends  to 
introduce  to  us  may  say  to  the  contrary,  the  second  is  an 
advantage  also.     To  talk  or  write  of  those  whom  men  know 
and,  knowing,  love,    is  not  only  pleasant  but   should   be 
easy  work.     And  who  does  not  know  Dr.  Clifford  and,  truly 
knowing,  love  him  ?     But  why  should  his  being  still  alive 
so  greatly  advantage  the  writer  on    Dr.  Clifford  ?      Said  a 
lecturer  upon  Lord  Salisbury  the  other  night,  thinking,  it 
is  to    be  presumed  and    hoped,    of    that   reticence  which 
becomes   all  words  spoken  of  the  living,  "Unfortunately, 
the  subject  of  my  lecture   to-night   is   still   alive."      Very 
fortunate  for  the  present  writer,  as  for  educationally  dis- 
tracted England  at  this  moment,  the  subject  of  this  paper 
is  still  alive — alive  to  be  seen  and  heard,  alive  to  lead  and 
inspire,  alive  to  write — to  the  Daily  Neivs — and  to  shake  a 
menacing  fist  on  high  and  to  cry,  as  he  faces  the  startling 
proposals    of   the    new    Education    Bill,     "  I    was  ever   a 


fighter   so  one   fight   more."     But   the  advantage   of   Dr. 
Clifford's  living  presence  to  the  man  who  would  write  of 
him — which   is  the  advantage  just  now  in  question — lies 
supremely   in    this — he   is   not  called   upon  .for   a    final 
estimate    of  his    man.     Untroubled,    as    posthumous   ap- 
praisers must  always  be,  as  to  whether  a  sufficient  number 
of  perspective-giving   years   have  passed,   he   has   but    to 
write  "  up  to  date,"  or  as  Mr.  Kipling  says  the  artist  of 
the   coming   time   will    do,    he    has   but     "  to    paint   the 
thing  as  he  sees  it."     It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  burden  such 
a  page  as  this  with  a  recital  of  the  facts  of  Dr.  Clifford's  life. 
To  the  older  generation  nothing  fresh  can  be  told,  while  the 
new  is  in  no  small  danger  of  having  presented  to  it  rather 
more  biographical  outlines  and  sketches  than  it  can  possibly 
either  remember  or  use.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  the  name  of  any  other  living  Free  Churchman 
in  whose  life  it  would  be  more  salutary  for   young  Non- 
conformity  to   be  well   up.      Nothing  could   prove    more 
energising  for  the  young  men  of  our  day  than  to  be  com- 
pelled to  qualify  for  serving  their  generation  by  passing  an 
examination  in  the  life  and  labours  of  the  strenuous  pastor 
of  Westbourne  Park.     And  surely  strenuous  is  the  inevit- 
able word  for  that  life  and  for  those  labours,  and  President 
Roosevelt  might  have  done  worse  than  make  Dr.  Clifford 
the  e.g.  of  his  recent  book.     The  strenuous  life  ! — that  is 
the  life  John  Clifford  has  lived  from  the  days,  now  more 
than  fifty  years  behind  him,  when  he  was  a  "jacker  off" 
in  a  Beeston  lace  factory,  rising  early  to  read  D'Aubigne's 
"History  of  the    Reformation,"  up  to  the   present  time, 
when  his  voice  is   still  the   loudest  and  cheeriest  in  the 
battle  for  the  educational  rights  of  English  children.    There 
is  tonic  value  in  his  breezy,  breathless  story,  and  there  are 
few  of  those  counsels  and  admonitions  one  would  address 
to  young  men  to-day  that  cannot  be  illustrated  and  driven 
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home   by   citations   from    it.      For   ex- 
ample, is  any  youth  disheartened  by  the 

raeagreness  of  his  early  intellectual  and 

social  advantages,  or  in  peril  of  giving 

himself  up  as  irretrievably  handicapped 

because  his  parents  were  humble?     Tell 

him  of  John  Clifford,  who,  by  dint  not 

so  nmch  of  splendid  native  endowment, 

but   of  unconquerable  persistence  and 

incurable    hopefulness,    rose    from    the 

benches   of    a   village   school   and    the 

drudgery  of  a  midland  factory,  in  the 

days   when    Mechanics'  Institutes    were 

unknown,  cheap  editions  were  not,  and 

the  University  gates  were  locked  against 

Nonconformists,  to  be  the  pastor  of  a 

great  metropolitan  Church,  the  soul  of  a 

hundred  philanthropic  movements,  and 

one  of  the  leading  forces  in  the  social 

and    educational    advancement    of   the 

British  Empire  !     And  in  this  regard  Dr.  Clifford  is  even 

more  inspiring  yet  to  young  men.     Look  at  his  own  educa- 
tional   record !       His    scholastic    degrees    make   a   larger 

demand  upon  the  alphabet  than  those  of  any  other  man 

in  the    Baptist   ministry,   and   with   but   two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions  in    the    whole   of    the    Free    Churches.      Young 

men    talk    nowadays    of   wanting   leisure   to   take    this   or 
that  degree.     Dr.  Clifford  was  in  charge  of  Praed  Street 

Baptist  Church — 
the     mother      of 

Westbourne  Park 
— before  he  had 
even  matricu- 
lated. After  three 
years  full  of  heroic 
efforts  to  resusci- 
tate a  decayed 
Church,  he  gra- 
duated B.A.,  and 
three  years  later 
he  took  his  B.Sc, 
with  honours  in 
Logic,  Moral  Phil- 
osophy, Geology, 
and  Palaeontology. 
In  1864  he  took 
his  M.A.,  and 
again  two  years 
afterwards  his 
LL.B.,  passing 
with  honours  in 
the  Principles  of 
Legislation. 

It  is  a  brilliant 
record,  and  as 
creditable  to  the 
man  himself  as  it 
is  a  salutary 
spectacle  for  our 
luxurious  age. 
But  some  young 
man  will  urge, 
perhaps,  "I  am 
no  bookman ;  my 
strong  point  is 
athletics."  This 
will     not    avail 
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you  as  an  excuse,  for  the  Doctor  is 
an  athlete  too,  and  at  this  very  day 
seeks  relaxation  from  study  by  an  ante- 
prandial turn  upon  the  parallel  bars. 
And  the  youth  who  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  took  the  prize  at  his  college 
for  the  long  jump,  now  puts  to  shame 
the  flaccid  youths  who  accompany  him  on 
his  Saturday  afternoon  geologic  rambles 
by  leaping  every  five-barred  gale  he  en- 
counters. Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  the 
sunny  lanes  of  Surrey,  as  well  as  at 
Liberation  or  Armenian  gatherings  in 
the  City  Temple,  one  often  hears  the 
ejaculation,  "Good  old  Chfford"?  But 
young  men  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Dr.  Clifford  for  even  more  than  this. 
By  example  he  has  helped  them,  but 
yet  more  by  actual  service.  It  would 
indeed  be  ironic  to  indulge  in  pessimistic 
writing  of  one  of  the  most  inveterate 
optimists  who  ever  echoed  Pippa's  song.  But  does  London 
contain  to-day  a  band  of  young'^men  who  would  be  willing 
to  meet  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  systematic 
study  of  Butler's  "Analogy"?  Forty-four  years  ago  it 
did.  The  "  Analogy,"  as  every  one  knows,  is  as  difficult  a 
book  to  master  as  an  ordinary  theological  library  contains. 
How  well  one  remembers  toiling  through  its  interminable 

paragraphs,  won- 
dering if  the  prin- 
cipal verb  would 
ever  come  in 
sight !  A  picture 
of  this,  joined 
with  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning, 
would  make  an 
ideal  frontispiece 
for  the  Strenuous 
Life.  Later  on 
came  the  well- 
known  Ruskin 
class,  also  at  six 
in  the  morning. 
And  though  it  is 
a  far  cry  from 
Butler's  "  Anal- 
ogy "  to  "The 
Crown  of  Wild 
Olive,"  one  still  is 
tempted  to  ask 
whether  a  dozen 
present-day  young 
Free  Church  Lon- 
doners could  be 
found  who  would 
rise  to  the  bait. 
But  Dr.  Clifford 
has  crowned  all 
his  manifold  ser- 
vices to  young 
men  by  presenting 
them  in  himself 
with  a  magnificent 
antidote  to  the 
prevalent  pes- 
simism.     In    this 
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'connection  it  is  appropriate  to  rerall  the  Doctor's  popular 
little  book,  published  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  in 
I  its   sixth  edition,  "  Is    Life  Worth    Living  ? "       The  sub- 
title  adds,  "An  Eightfold   Answer";   but   in   reality  the 
I  answer   was    ninefold,    and    when   the   answers   of  Moses, 
Solomon,  Elijah,  and  life  itself  have  Ijeen  considered,  one 
I  feels  that  the  one  not  included  is,  at   any   rate,  as   con- 
I  elusive   as  either — the  answer   of  Dr.  Clifford's  own  life. 
A  more  triumphant  answer  was  never  given.     The  theo- 
retical  proofs   of  the   worth-livingness  of   life   which    this 
admirable  little  book  contains  are  eminently   satisfactory, 

and  many  are  the 
wise  and  brave 
passages  in  it.  Es- 
pecially good  is  the 
warning  against 
what  might  be 
called  asking  a  right 
question  at  a  wrong 
time — that  is,  the 
question  "Is  life 
worth  living  ? "  is 
quite  a  legitimate 
one ;  but  it  should 
never  be  asked 
when  the  body  is 
weary  or  the  mind 
reeling  with  over- 
taxation. 

"  It  is  bad  rea- 
soning," says  Dr.  Clifford,  ''which  builds  up  a  theory  of 
life  on  the  narrow  ledge  of  a  passing  human  mood, 
instead  of  on  the  broad  bases  of  men's  chequered  and 
manifold  experience."  This  is  admirable,  and  is  directed 
against  one  of  the  commonest  of  human  mistakes.  'But 
the  answer  of  the  brave  and  industrious  life  of  the  man 
who  wrote  it  is  more  admirable  still.  Life  is  abundantly 
worth  the  trouble  we  take  to  live  it,  so  long  as  God's 
good  causes  need  promoting  and  defending,  says  that  life. 
Dr.  Clifford  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  meditative  life  and  the  life  of  thought  rather  than 
action  have  each  of  them  a 
right  to  be  heard  on  this 
question,  and  have  each  an 
answer  to  return,  and  in  the 
affirmative.  Still,  the  answer 
of  his  own  life  assuredly  is 
rtiat  work  is  life's  real  re- 
demption from  futility.  From 
the  opposite  cliff,  overlooking 
the  wide  human  sea,  he  would 
join  M.  Zola  in  passionate 
proclamation  of  the  never- 
failing  gospel  of  work.  It  is 
said  of  Mr.  John  Morley  that 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  scribbling 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  each  new- 
book  he  takes  up  the  ques- 
tions to  which  he  believes  the 
book  will  furnish  answers. 
As  we  take  up  the  study  now 
of  this  statesman  and  now  of 
that  poet  or  philosopher,  most 
of  us  are  on  the  look-out  for 
answers  to  that  insistent  ques- 
tion.   What    constitutes    the 


Dr.  Clifford's 
own  career 
cannot  be  niis- 
taken  —  the 
hap])y  life  is  the 
interested  life. 
Living  has  re- 
tained for  him, 
battle-worn  and 
travel-stained 
though  he  is,  iis 
absorbing  inter- 
e  s  t  i  n  g  n  e  s  s  . 
"  Life,  notwith- 
standing all  the 
pessimists  say, 
increases  in  its 
f.iscination.  The 
opportunities  for 
our  many-sided 
manhood  mul- 
tiply from  year 
to  year.  New 
worlds  of 
thought  and  fact 

are  created,  and  the  old  are  refashioned  in  forms  of  incon- 
ceivable beauty  and  fertility."  So  he  wrote  twenty  years 
ago,  and  so  he  feels  and  acts  still.  And  here  I  think  we 
have  the  key  to  many  features  both  of  his  work  and  power. 
First  of  all,  this  creed  has  kept  him  a  learner.  And  being 
always  learning,  he  has  been  saved  from  pride  and 
contempt  for  the  moving  tides  of  the  advancing  world 
around  him.  From  his  earliest  years  he  has  been  a 
student  of  those  three  great  books  of  God — the  Bible, 
Nature,  and  Human  Nature ;  and  from  the  jiages  of  the 
last  two,  as  of  course  from  the  pages  of  the  first,  he 
has  always  held  that  God  had  "  much  light  yet  to  break 
forth."  Believing  this,  he  inevitably  became,  in  due 
course,  a  Higher  Critic  of  ihe  moderate  sort,  an  Evolu- 
tionist, and  a  Humanitarian — inevitably,  because  each  of 
these  new  standpoints  has  been  the  result  of  the  breaking 
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forth  of  that  "much 
light  yet." 

Dr.  Clifford's  reso- 
lute belief  in  life's  un- 
fading charm  is  there- 
fore discovered  to  be 
at  the  root  of  his  views 
upon  the  inspiration 
and  authority  of  the 
Bible,  his  scientific 
conclusions  as  to 
God's  methods  of 
creation,  and  also  his 
marked  sympathies 
with  all  that  is  safest 
and  wisest  in  modern 
socialistic  aims. 

One  does  not  wish 
to  overwork  a  service- 
able suggestion,  but 
do  not  the  crowded 
galleries  on  Sunday 
nights  in  Westbourne 
Park  Chapel,  so  full 
of  eyes  that  shine 
and  hearts  that  leap, 
find  also  here  their 
explanation  ?  Youth 
believes  that  the 
world  is  young.  Con- 
sequently they  gather 
around  a  preacher 
who  shares  their  be- 
lief. Ahd  as  he  cries 
in  '  thteir  eager,  un- 
spoiled 'earSj_  "Sin  is 
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modern;  Love  is 
eternal,"  and 

"  Grow   old   along  with 

me  ! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be  ! 
The  last  of  life  for  which 

the  first  was  made," 

is  it  any  wonder  that 
so  many  cleave  to  him 
in  adoring discipleship, 
or  that  an  enthusiastic 
Welsh  admirer  should 
say  of  him  that  "he 
has  the  idealism  of 
eighteen,  the  daring 
of  eight-and- twenty, 
the  fighting  instincts 
of  fort}',  and  the  seer- 
ship  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  "  ? 

Many  ministers  be- 
wail to-day  the  loss  of 
their  hold  upon  the 
young  life  of  their 
Churches.  Where  this 
is  so  there  may  be 
many  causes  operating; 
but  may  not  one  of 
them  be  that  they 
themselves  have  lost 
hold  on  life,  on  the 
living  present  ?  The 
history  of  but  ^  too 
many  men,  by  no 
means  only  ministers, 
is  the  history  of  start- 
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ing  in  youth  ahead  of  their  times,  resting  in  mid-manhood 
till  their  times  overtake  them,  then  in  advancing  age  lagging 
behind  while  their  times  pass  forward  without  them.  Oh 
that  fatal  rest  upon  the  summit  at  noon  !  Dr.  Clifford  has 
not  committed  the  folly  of  these  prematurely  weary  pilgrims. 
No  one  can  accuse  him  of  having  shelved  his  ideals  too 
early,  or  of  having  pitched  his  tent  while  the  sun  is  yet 
high  in  the  heavens. 

We  often  speak  of  the  eternal  fitness  and  beauty  of  that 
prophetic  vision  of  a  millennium  whereof  it  is  said,  "  And  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them."  But  is  there  not  a  more 
beautiful  possibility  still — the  possibility  of  a  millennium  of 
social,  industrial,  and  spiritual  reform,  heralded  by  the 
advance  of  an  old  man  gifted  with  the  spirit  of  immortal 
youth  ?  At  any  rate,  I  think  I  see  our  England  marching 
slowly,  painfully,  yet 
surely  towards  days 
when  no  arrogant 
village  priest  will 
either  dare  or  wish 
to  accuse  any  of  the 
little  ones  of  his 
parish  of  being 
"  addle-headed  Dis- 
senters," nor  the 
wealthy  absentee  pro- 
prietor withhold  from 
the  labourer  land  for 
his  allotment ;  when 
the  sweater  will  have 
exacted  his  2  Id.  per 
gross  for  match 
boxes,  .and  his  3|</. 
per  dozen  for  trousers 
for  the  last  time; 
when  90  per  cent,  of 
the  public-houses  in 
the  land  will  be 
closed,  and  the  rich 
man  will  love  the  poor 
and  the  poor  man 
love  the  great.  And 
at  the  head  of  that 
slowly  marching  pro- 
cession of  reform — a 
millennium  indeed — 
I  see  a  man  well- 
nigh  seventy  years  of 
age,  with  whitening 
hair  and  bent 
shoulders,  but  in 
whose  spare  frame 
there  still  throbs  the 
unconquerable  fires 
of  life  as  he  cries 
aloud,  speaking  of 
himself  for  surely 
the  first  time  in  his 
life- 

What  had  I  on  earth 
to  do 
With   the.slothfur,  with 
the  mawkish,  the  un- 
manly ? 
Like  the   aimless,   help- 
less, hopeless,  tiid  I 
drivel 
— Being— Who  ? 
One    who    never   turned 

•  his  back  b)it  marched  i>/ipii>  fy  E.  //.  .^filU 

breast  forward, 


Never  doubted  clouds  would  break,  > 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  wonted,  wrong  would  iritnnpK, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
.Sleep  to  wake. 

And  the  name  of  that  old  wariior  with  the  boy's  heart  is 
surely  John  Clifford.  ;    <' j'i  , 

Yes,  curiously  enough,  Dr.  Clifford  is  equally  a  pattern 
for  the  old  as  for  the  young.  In  a  certain  denominational 
conference  not  long  ago  an  old  minister  is  reported  to  have 
said,  addressing  the  assembled  delegates  from  the  various 
Churches,  "  You  would  like  to  hang  fifty  of  us  old  men  every 
year — now,  wouldn't  you  ?  "  But  is  it  true  that  Churches  and 
publishing  and  commercial  houses  bar  their  doors  against 
age  ?  Is  it  net  rather  against  that  dying  down  of  interest  in 
life,  that  failure  to  sympathetically  identify  themselves  with 
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the  living  present,  the  attainment  of  that  inglorious  stage 
when  "  Ah  well !  "  becomes  life's  favourite  exclamation — is 
it  not  rather  against  this,  and  not  against  age  as  such,  much 
less  against  experience,  that  doors  are  locked  and  pulpits 
barred  ?  Surely  it  is.  The  world,  whether  of  religion  or 
commerce,  has  no  warmer  welcome  and  no  more  importunate 
need  than  for  old  men^old  men  who  are  still  young. 
Mr.  Barrie  tells  us  that  Tommy's  incurable  refusal  to  grow 
old  was  his  life's  radical  mistake. 

Dr.  Clifford's  vociferated  refusal  to  grow  old  has  been 
his  life's  pre-eminent  blessing.  But  how  has  this  vivid 
interest  in  all  things  been  sustained  ?  it  will  be  asked. 
Well,  not  by  monastic  exclusion  of  all  things  secular,  or 
by  aristocratic  and  fastidious  aloofness  from  all  things 
disheartening,  depressing,  and  unlovely.  On  the  contrary, 
as  Mr.  Chesterton  must  surely  have  said  somewhere,  only 
the  pessimist  can  become  a  true  optimist.  Dr.  Clifford  has 
known  the  seamy  phases  of  life.  If  he  is  hopeful  of  the 
future  of  his  fellows,  it  is  not  that  he  does  not  know  them. 
He  has  not  been  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Paddington  and  the 
Grove  for  forty  years  without  knowing  that  London  is  a 
city  of  sin  and  sorrow  unspeakable.  The  merest  glance  at 
the  glowing  pages  of  his  many  books  and  pamphlets  will 
show  how  heavy  on  his  large,  brave  heart  lie  the  agonies  of 
the  great  city  where  he  lives.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  there  is  a  minister  in  all  London  with  so  large  and 
first-hand  a  knowledge  of  London's  appalling  vice,  desti- 
tution, luxury,  and  waste.    Yet  still  he  sings,  or  rather  cries  : 

The  world  is  very  beautiful 
And  full  of  joy  to  me. 

The  explanation  is  ready,  and  it  is  sufficient.  He  holds 
with  unfading  faith  and  persistency  that  he  has  found 
in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  the  key  to  all  life's  problems 
—national,  social,  economic,  no  less  than  moral  and 
spiritual.  Staggered,  or  rather  maddened  into  fury  by  all 
the  wrong  and  wretchedness  wrought  in  the  world  by  the 
original  catastrophe  of  sin,  he  yet  believes  that  the  remedy 
in  Christ  is  absolutely  commensurate  with  the  disaster ;  or, 
perhaps,  to  put  the  sarne  thing  in  another  way,  Dr.  Clifford 
has  been  protected  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  world's 
need  by  doggedly  and  unrestingly  working  to  relieve  it. 
His  oft-blamed  aggiessiVeness  is  therefore  part  of  his 
philosophy  of  life.  "You  are  only  safe  when  attacking," 
he  seems  to  say  as  he  pauses  between  the  rounds.  But 
even  this,  sound  philosophy  though  it  be,  and  that  beyond 
the  reach  of  exaggeration,  is  but  a  feature  of  a  yet  more 
comprehensive  scheme  of  things. 

Is  there  a  feature  more  outstanding  in  Dr.  Clifford  than 
his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  applied  Christianity?  Truth 
never  seems  to  come  to  him,  as  it  does  to  the  scholar 
pure  and  simple,  out  of  relation.  To  see  it  and  to  grasp 
it  with  him  is  to  see  it  in  its  applications,  practical  bearings, 
and  serviceableness.  The  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake — such  a  love  as  Lord  Acton's,  for  example — is  not  his 
love.  The  phrase  may  have  acquired  a  somewhat  flat  and 
barren  sound,  yet  all  knowledge  is  with  the  Doctor  useful 
knowledge.  This  has  undoubtedly  led  to  many  things  in 
his  ministry  which  some  have  found  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand, and  a  trial  to  their  patience  (ind  piety  to  endure  ; 
while  to  the  man  in  the  study  it  has  bequeathed  a  sem- 
blance of  amateurishness  and  at  times  a  touch  of  what  I 
may  call  Joseph  Cook-ism  to  the  Sunday-night  sermon 
series  at  Westbourne  Park. 

"  He  preaches  on  Darwinism  and  the  land  nationalisa- 
tion," say  these  in  pious  horror.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  thus  always  trying  to  establish  friendly  and  operative 
relations  between  the  knowledge  he  possesses  and  the  times 


he  lives  in  lies  the  secret  of  Dr.  Clifibrd's  mental  buoyancy 
and  the  charm  he  exercises  over  the  young  life  of  his  day. 

And  what  are  the  gospels  in  which  Dr.  Clifford  does  not 
believe  ?  Emphatically  what  used  to  be  called  "  other- 
worldliness  " — the  culture  of  the  soul  to  the  neglect  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  the  gospel  of  non-interference,  so  per- 
fectly suggested  by  the  devils  of  Gadara  when  they  cried, 
"  Let  us  alone."  The  Doctor  holds  that  when  you  leave 
evils  alone — the  gambling  mania,  the  drink  curse,  pro- 
fligacy, and  overcrowding — you  are  really  giving  them  all 
they  want ;  you  are  letting  them  alone  truly,  but  alone  to 
grow  undisturbed. 

For  these  peace-loving  men  and  women  who  prefer 
fulfilment  of  good  to  destruction  of  evil  the  redoubtable 
Doctor  has  language  of  sarcastic  condemnation  enough  to 
wither  them  off  the  \ery  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  sometinus 
urged  that  Dr.  Clifford  approximates  too  much  to  the 
gladiator  type  of  minister.  And  it  need  not  be  mentioned 
with  any  apology  that  to  take  a  pew  in  Westbourne  Park 
Chapel  is  very  undesirable,  not  to  say  perilous,  for  people 
who  sufler  from  weak  action  of  the  heart.  The  way  to 
heaven  there  pointed  out — with  as  much  loving  tenderness 
as  trumpet-peal,  be  it  remembered— lies  not  through  green 
pastures  and  by  still  waters,  but  along  a  strenuous  racecourse, 
down  a  threatening  gauntlet,  and  up  an  Alma-steep  mountain 
bristling  with  seen  and  unseen  foes. 

I  have  no  space  to  detail  the  many  courageous  and 
mostly  victorious  fights  which  Dr.  Clifford  has  engaged  in 
during  his  long  campaigning  life.  But  when  the  actual 
achievements  have  been  estimated  at  their  full,  I  fancy 
not  the  least  of  his  services  to  education,  religious  liberty, 
and  social  amelioration  will  be  found  to  lie  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  assures  us  that  the  real  truth  about  Charles 
Kingsley  seems  to  be  that  he  rather  made  a  brave  and 
cheery  noise  in  this  night-battle  of  modern  life  than 
directed  any  movement  of  helpful  forces.  Dr.  Clifford 
has  directed  many  times  and  most  strategically  the  move- 
ments of  helpful  forces  ;  but  above  that,  what  a  brave  and 
cheery  noise  he  has  made  in  England  these  forty  years,  and 
how  the  sound  and  sight  of  him  has  uplifted  and  heartened 
whole  legions  of  his  comrades-in-arms  !  Whatever  happens, 
he  keeps  cheering  and  waving  his  sword  with  contagious 
enthusiasm. 

Four  occasions  upon  which  I  heard  Dr.  Clifford  stand 
out  in  my  memories  of  him  as  very  typical.  One  was  in  a 
provincial  town  at  the  opening  of  an  organ,  when  the 
sermon,  dealing  with  the  value  of  music  as  an  element  of 
worship,  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  its  preacher's  range  of 
understanding  and  sympathy.  The  next  occasion  was  in 
a  tent  thronged  with  15,000  representatives  of  international 
youth  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  The  day  was  hot  beyond 
description,  and  the  Doctor's  collar  hung  round  his  neck 
like  a  wet  cloth.  Surveying  that  sea  of  uplifted  faces,  a 
glance  would  say  that  he  was  the  oldest  in  that  sweltering 
tent.  But  when  his  appeal  was  ended  and  the  hurricane 
of  cheering  seemed  about  to  abate  a  little,  there  was  but 
one  verdict  possible  :  younger  than  the  youngest  delegate 
from  the  young  world  over  the  seas  was  John  Clifford,  with 
his  bent  shoulders  and  whitening  hair. 

The  City  Temple  was  the  scene  of  the  next  occasion, 
and  there  I  learnt  the  full  meaning  of  the  remark  that  '"  to 
Dr.  Clifford  a  fight  is  ever  a  means  of  grace."  But  the 
memory  which  returns  to  me  oftenest  and  with  most 
winning  power  is  of  a  Sunday  morning  in  his  own  beauti- 
ful church.  "  I  have  been  sitting  up  all  night  with  a 
dying  man,"  he  said  as  he  commenced  his  sermon,  "and 
as  the  dawn  broke  over  this  great,   sleeping  city  his  soul 
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went  home  to  God.  From  that  bedside  I  have  come 
straight  to  preach  to  you.  Hear  with  me."  Ay !  we 
bore  with  iiim,  for  he  had  brought  upon  his  vigil-weary 
countenance  the  very  radiance  of  that  Gate  of  Heaven. 

If  I  were  a  poet,  and  competent  to  address  an  ode  to 
Dr.  John  Clifford,  I  should  borrow  one  of  Kingsley's  titles, 
and  call  it  an  Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind.  No,  I  mean 
it  complinientarily.  Dr.  Clifford  is  no  south  wind,  lulling 
into  lazy  sleep;  nor  west  wind,  bringing  gentle  rain  of 
clinging  depression  ;  still  less  is  he  from  the  east,  for  his 


gospel  is  good  both  for  man  and  beast.    He  is  of  the  north- 
east—bracing, ringing,  tingling  ; 

'Tlii  tlif  hard  grey  weather 
Breeds  hard  English  men. 

And  so  I  will  call  to  him  to  still  do  for  us  an  for  well-nigh 
half  a  century  he  has,  by  the  grace  of  God,  been  doing. 

Come  I  and  strong  within  U-t 
Stir  ihc  Viking's  blootl. 
Bracing  brnin  and  sinew ; 
Blow,  thou  wind  of  (lod. 

\V.  Scon   Kino. 


The  Wise  Housebuilder  and  the  Foolish 

JVoUs  of  Sabbath  Evening,  Lecture  in    United  Free  St.   George's,  Edinburgh 
BY   REV.   ALEXANDER   WHYTE,   D.D. 


I 


THE  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  last  sermon  of 
Moses  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  the  last 
sermon,  and  it  is  the  best,  that  we  possess  of  that  great  law- 
giver. And  in  this,  his  last  sermon,  we  have  Moses  rising 
above  himself,  and  stretching  himself  beyond  himself.  But 
all  the  time,  and  with  all  that,  this  is  still  Moses.  The 
mouth,  indeed,  is  the  mouth  of  a  far  greater  than  Moses, 
but  the  hands  and  the  heart  are  still  the  hands  and  the 
heart  of  the  old  lawgiver.  For,  as  we  sit  under  this  sermon, 
we  soon  find  that  we  are  still  in  the  hands  and  the  heart  of 
the  law.  The  law  is  at  its  most  spiritual,  indeed  ;  the  law 
is  at  its  most  holy,  and  just,  and  good,  indeed,  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  ;  but  the  very  spirituality  of  its 
holiness  only  serves  to  make  our  condemnation  under  it 
all  the  more  hopeless,  and  our  death  at  its  hands  all 
the  more  certain  and  inexorable,  till  we  cry  out  under 
this  sermon,  as  the  murderers  of  his  Master  cried  out  under 
Peter's  sermon,  "Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?" 
The  eight  beatitudes  with  which  this  sermon  begins  are, 
undoubtedly,  very  beautiful.  There  is  no  denying  that — 
they  are  very,  very  beautiful  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
very  beautiful  to  him  who  finds  himself  in  a  position  to 
claim  them  as  his  due,  and  to  possess  them,  and  to  expatiate 
upon  them.  But  let  him  who  has  tried  with  all  his  might 
to  purcha.se  them,  and  to  claim  them — let  him  tell  us 
what  he  thinks  of  their  beauty,  and  what  effect  their  beauty 
always  has  upon  his  heart  and  upon  his  conscience.  Orion 
and  the  Pleiades  are  very  beautiful,  he  will  tell  you. 
But  he  will  tell  you  also  that  he  will  sooner  hope  to 
build  his  house  up  among  their  sweet  influences  than  he 
will  hope  to  attain  to  the  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  by  anything  he  can  ever  suffer,  or  perform, 
or  attain.  The  Pole  Star  is  not  so  far  out  of  his  reach,  he 
will  tell  you,  as  is  the  nearest  to  him  of  those  beautiful 
but  heart-breaking  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  this  matter  with  you,  but  I 
will  tell  you  frankly  how  it  is  with  me.  Ever  since  I  first 
saw  something  of  their  terrible  spirituality,  I  cannot  bear  to 
read  so  much  as  one  single  beatitude,  or  indeed  any  other 
sentence  in  this  sermon,  till  I  have  again  strengthened  my 
heart  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  To  me  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  the  true  foundation-stone,  corner-stone, 
and  copestone  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  Nay,  its 
great-hearted  author  is  bold  enough  to  take  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  to  lay 
them  away  up  before  and  underneath  even  the  Book  of 
Genesis  itself.  And  as  often  as  I  read  again  his  so  ancient 
and  so  unanswerable  argument,  I  forthwith  feel  that  I  hold 
m  my  hand  not  only  the  true  key.  to  all  the  promises  and 
prophecies  and  types  and  emblems  of  the  Old  Testament, 


but,  what  is  far  better  to  me,  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  true 
and  only  key  to  let  me  out  of  that  dungeon  of  despair  into 
which  Moses  again  shuts  me  as  often  as  I  read  of  any 
of  his  sermons  and  forget  my  Romans  and  my  Galatians. 
I  can  walk  at  liberty  round  Mount  Sinai  itself,  I  can 
climb  to  the  very  top  of  its  most  threatening  precipices, 
and  can  look  down  over  them  to  their  very  bottom,  if 
I  have  Paul  as  my  guide  to  lean  upon  and  his  Romans  to 
direct  me  and  to  encourage  me. 

Luther — "not  such  a  perfect  gentleman  as  Paul,  perhaps, 
but  almost  as  great  an  evangelical  genius  " — Luther  labours- 
with  all  his  might,  and  it  is  not  little,  to  keep  Moses  in  his 
right  place,  and  not  to  let  him  move  out  of  his  right  place — 
no,  not  i)y  so  much  as  one  single  inch — or,  rather,  out 
of  his  three  right  places.  The  first  of  Moses'  right  places 
is  what  the  Reformer  calls  his  political  place — that  i* 
to  say,  the  place  from  which  the  great  lawgiver  issues  his 
laws  for  the  good  government  of  states  and  cities  and 
households.  Moses'  second  place  is  that  of  a  universal 
prosecutor  and  accuser  of  all  men;  for  out  of  his  second 
place  he  convicts  all  men  of  sin  and  death,  and  shuts 
all  men's  mouths.  And  his  third  right  place,  according  ta 
Luther,  is  to  be  an  overseer  and  taskmaster  of  all  house- 
building. Now,  come  and  let  us  take  this  approved 
housebuilder  to-night,  and  let  us  address  ourselves  to  learn 
some  communion-evening  lessons  from  him  and  from 
Moses  and  from  Paul. 

Well,  then,  let  it  he  remarked,  and  remembered,  that 
the  first  praise  that  is  given  to  this  wise  housebuilder  is 
this,  that  he  digged  deep  down  for  a  foundation  before 
he  began  to  build  his  house.  And  this  sermon,  which 
leads  up  to  him,  digs  deep  down  itself,  if  ever  sermon  did, 
as  you  will  see  if  you  will  but  walk  over  the  ground  it 
covers,  and  with  your  eyes  open.  Take,  to  begin  with,  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  to  which  the  fourth 
beatitude  is  attached,  and  you  will  see  what  a  deep  and 
central  shaft  that  sinks  into  your  own  soul.  Then  take  all 
kinds  of  purity  of  heart,  and  that  is,  as  you  must  confess, 
another  very  deep  and  very  secret  shaft.  And  take  your 
demanded  reconciliation  to  your  offended  brother  before 
you  need  seek  for  your  reconciliation  to  your  offended  God, 
and  that,  you  must  allow,  is  not  surface  work.  Neither  is 
the  command  to  do  good  to  the  men  who  hate  you  and 
despitefully  use  you.  Now,  all  that  is  what  this  sermon 
describes  as  digging  deep.  And  one  of  our  very  first 
lessons  from  all  that  should  surely  be,  that  as  this 
sermon  digs  so  deep,  so  should  all  sermons  do.  The 
true  worth  to  us  of  every  sermon  is  not  its  learning,  or  its 
eloquence,  but  its  depth — the  depth  of  him  who  preaches 
it,  and  the  depth  of  them  who  hear  it.     Thomas  Goodwin, 
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whose  depth  has  drawn  me  to  him  all  my  days,  has  this 
passage  on  this  subject  :  "  By  this  digging  deep  I  do 
not  mean  deep  terrors,  for  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  kinds 
•of  earth  should  be  digged  out  with  iron  pickaxes.  God 
uses  such  tools  to  none  but  hard  earth  only.  Very  small 
spades  and  shovels  suffice  to  dig  up  and  empty  out  some 
men.  Only,  all  men  must  be  dug  up  and  emptied  out 
somehow.  All  men  must  be  emptied  out  by  a  spiritual 
insight  into  their  true  estate,  and  made  to  see  down  to 
the  bottom  of  their  hopelessly  evil  hearts,  and  must 
be  made  to  confess  their  utter  inability  to  build  a  single 
stone  of  a  safe  house  for  themselves,  except  upon  that 
Rock  which  is  Christ." 

There  is  no  saying  of  His  in  all  this  sermon  of  His 
that  is  more  deep-digging  and  fundamental  than  what  our 
Lord  here  says  to  us  about  much  secret  prayer.  For 
there  is  nothing  that  we  scamp  and  skim  over  more  than 
just  much  secret  prayer.  The  preacher  of  this  sermon  had 
all  His  own  days  dug  deep,  and  had  laid  the  foundations 
of  His  own  house  deep,  in  continual  and  unceasing  secret 
prayer.  And  He  went  on  doing  that  till  the  time  came 
when  He  Himself  was  to  be  likened  to  a  wise  man.  For, 
all  that  night  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  was  still 
digging  deep,  and  was  making  absolutely  sure  that  His 
house  was  founded  on  God  His  Father,  and  on  Him  alone. 
And  it  was  so,  that  when  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house 
xiU  that  night,  it  fell  not,  fur  it  was  founded  on  a  Rock. 
And  had  Peter  taken  his  Master's  advice  and  example  all 
his  days,  and  even  that  one  night,  his  house  would  not 
have  fallen  with  such  a  sad  fall  all  that  night  and  all  next 
day.  Do  this  deep  saying  of  Christ  yourselves,  O  all  you 
communicants  of  to-day  ;  for  there  are  clouds  rising  that 
will  soon  burst  on  your  house,  and  if  it  is  not  dug  deep 
•with  much  secret  prayer,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  great 
will  be  the  fall  of  it. 

Now,  as  you  go  over  this  whole  deep-dug  ground,  what 
■do  you  say  to  all  these  sayings  of  His  about  meekness, 
and  about  hunger  after  righteousness,  and  about  purity  of 
heart,  and  about  peace-making,  and  reconciliation  to  your 
offended  brother,  and  about  cutting  off  your  right  hand, 
and  plucking  out  your  light  eye,  and  about  loving  your 
neighbour  as  yourself,  a;nd  about  closet  prayer,  and  about 
laying  up  treasure  in  heaven,  and  about  seeking  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  about  judging 
not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,  and  about  entering  in  at  the 
strait  gate — what  do  you  say  to  all  these  sayings  of  His 
who  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil  it,  and  to 
have  it  fulfilled  in  you  ?  What  do  you  think  and  feel  about 
the  whole  of  this  sermon  of  His  on  the  Mount  ?  Babes  at 
the  breast,  preachers  and  writers  with  the  shell  on  their 
heads,  chatter  the  praises  of  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  continually  advertise  us  that  all  their  New  Testament, 
and  all  their  creed,  and  all  their  catechism,  are  summed 
up  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  My  brethren,  you  know 
better ;  you  have  dug  deeper.  The  law  of  God  has  been 
dug  deeper  into  your  understanding  and  your  heart  and 
your  conscience  than  that.  Yes,  this  is  Moses  to  you,  and 
Moses  with  a  two-edged  sword  in  his  hand,  as  never  before. 
"  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  "  is  one  of  the  deepest 
strokes  ever  struck  by  the  deep  Apostle.  And  by  this 
deep  law  of  wise  house-building  all  your  foolish  building 
is  discovered  and  denounced  to  you.  Just  try  your  hand 
on  a  truly  spiritual  house,  and  see.  Take  "  Blessed  are 
the  meek  :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  And  begin  at 
once  to  found  deep,  and  to  build  up,  your  spiritual  house. 
Begin  to  live  a  life  of  meekness.     Study  humility.     Keep 


ever  before  your  eyes  the  many  and  deep  reasons  there  are 
why  you  should  be  the  meekest  and  humblest-minded  of 
men.  Set  yourself,  with  all  your  might,  to  put  up  with 
all  injustice,  and  all  ill-usage,  and  all  contempt,  and  all 
neglect  on  all  hands.  Suffer  long,  and  be  kind.  And 
your  house  will  rise  on  that  foundation,  till  one  day  a  storm 
will  come.  One  dark  day  the  rain  will  descend,  and  the 
floods  will  come,  and  the  winds  will  blow  and  beat  upon 
your  house  of  meekness,  till  it  will  fall,  and  will  bury  you 
under  it.  Another  will  attempt  his  house  on  this  foundation  : 
"  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For  with  what 
judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged  :  and  with  what 
measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 
Begin  to  lay  judgment  to  the  line  and  righteousness  to  the 
plummet,  and  tell  me  how  long  your  refuge  lasts  you  ;  and 
so  on,  through  all  the  foundations  laid  on  Sinai. 

Yes,  this  whole  sermon  is  still  Moses  and  his  two 
tables  of  stone,  rather  than  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Cross  and 
Righteousness.  Literally,  no  doubt,  Jesus  Christ  did 
preach  this  sermon.  Nobody  disputes  that.  But,  then, 
the  real  truth  is  that  it  is  not  Christ's  preaching  that  proves 
him  to  be  the  true  Christ  to  you  at  all — it  is  not  His 
sermons,  but  His  Cross,  that  is  the  sure  proof  of  that  to 
you  ;  and  His  Cross  is  still  a  far  way  ofl".  We  have  far 
greater  preachers  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  Church 
than  Christ  was  Himself  It  was  not  yet  the  time  for  any  one 
fully  to  preach  Christ.  As  He  said  Himself  to  His  mother 
at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  "  My  time  is  not  yet  come."  The 
truth  is — I  will  say  it  myself,  if  you' will  not  let  me  say  it 
for  you — unless  far  other  sermons  than  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  had  been  preached  in  the  New  Testament  Church, 
it  had  been  better  for  me  I  had  not  been  born.  But  for 
Paul's  preaching  of  Christ,  I,  for  one,  would  be  of  all  men 
the  most  miserable.  "  Far  greater  and  far  better  sermons 
than  Mine  shall  be  preached,"  He  said,  "  because  I^go  to 
the  Father.  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but 
ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit  when  He,  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  is  come.  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.  .  .  . 
He  shall  glorify  Me  :  for  He  shall  receive  of  Mine,  and 
shall  shew  it  unto  you." 

Wherefore,  then,  serveth  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  you 
will  demand  of  me ;  to  which  demand  of  yours  Paul  will 
answer  you.  "  It  was  added  because  of  transgressions,  till 
the  Seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  .  .  . 
Is  the  law  then  against  the  promises  of  God  ?  God  forbid: 
for  if  there  had  been  a  law  given  which  could  have  given 
life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law.  But 
the  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  the  promise 
by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  all  them  that 
believe."  In  other  words,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  sets 
forth,  as  never  before  nor  since,  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the 
majestic  and  noble  righteousness,  as  well  as  the  exquisitely 
inward  spirituality,  of  God's  holy  law.  And  this  sermon 
commands  all  men,  and  more  especially  all  men  of  a 
spiritual  mind,  to  keep  looking  at  themselves  continually 
in  this  glass  that  Christ  Himself  holds  up  before  them — 
holds  up  with  His  own  hands  before  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  see,  and  never  for  a  moment  forget,  what  manner 
of  men  they  still  are.  And  then.  His  redeeming  death 
being  accomplished,  and  Paul  being  raised  up  to  preach 
the  true  and  full  and  complete  and  final  Gospel,  and 
after  we  have  heard  and  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  is  made 
of  God  to  us  wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification 
and  redemption,  we  now  return  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  see  in  all  its  beatitudes  and  in  all  its  command- 
ments what  manner  of  persons  we  ought  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness. 
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Mn  Reader  Harris^  K.C.,  and  the  Pentecostal  League 


THE  founder  of  the  Pentecostal  League  is  one  of 
those  rare  personalities  who  achieve  distinction  in 
two  careers.  On  week-days  the  learned,  sagacious  lawyer 
is  pleading  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar ;  on  Sundays  he  is 
teaching  at  Speke  Hall,  or  conducting  missions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  personal  appearance  he  illustrates 
Ha/litt's  remark  about  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  that  his  success 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  owing,  not  only  to  his 
"general  respectability,"  but  to  the  fact  that  he  was  "a 
very  honest,  a  very  good-tempered,  and  a  very  j^ood-looking; 
man."  His  figure  is  tali,  erect,  and  well  proportioned, 
his  features  aquiline ;  the  eyes,  with  their  shrewd, 
humorous  glance,  seem  to  hint  that  no  sanctimonious 
Chadband  or  Pecksniff  would  be  able  to  impose  upon 
him.  His  hair,  once  black  and  curly,  is  now,  at  fifty- 
five,  turning  as  grey  as  that  of  the  statesmen  who  are  his 
contemporaries.     Even  the  recent  severe  illness  which  has 


confined  him  for  weeks  to  his  couch  has  in  no  way- 
altered  his  sunny  disposition.  As  he  lies  at  the  open 
window  looking  over  the  wide  spaces  of  Clapham  Common, 
he  has  the  appearance  of  one  who  enjoys  life  to  the  full. 
His  is  one  of  the  characters  which  shine  brightest  in  the 
home  circle,  and  the  merry  voice  which  called  in  childish 
French  as  we  were  talking,  "  Est  le  pere  IJi  ?  "  was  only 
one  of  many  indications  that  to  his  children,  at  any  rate, 
Mr.  Harris  is  "a  jxirfect  Christian." 

He  was  born  in  that  annus  mirabilis  of  notabilities, 
1847.  Worcester  is  his  native  town,  and  his  father,  who 
was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  also 
served  as  Chief  Constable  of  Worcestershire.  He  was 
the  first  Chief  Constable  of  an  English  county  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Act.  Ignorant  people  sometimes  write  that 
Mr.  Harris  is  "a  policeman's  son."  He  is  of  Quaker 
ancestry  on   his  father's  side,  while  on  his    mother's    he 
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inherits  Presbyterian  traditions. 
Mrs.  Harris  was  a  Scotswoman 
from  Crockett's  country,  and  she 
and  her  husband,  with  their  only 
■child,  spent  many  happy  holidays 
at  Kirkcudbright,  where  they  at- 
tended the  parish  kirk. 

The  malicious  writer  who  ob- 
served some  time  ago  that  Mr. 
Harris  was  "a  combination  of  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  Dr.  Horton, 
and  the  Devil "  may  also  have 
been  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  he  is  a  man  of  slender  edu- 
cation. Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth,  as  before  he  began 
to  read  for  the  Bar  he  had  already 
Avon  distinction  as  a  civil  engineer. 
In  neither  of  these  professions  is 
there  much  prospect  for  the  un- 
■educated.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  of  regular  schooling  Mr. 
Harris  had  but  little.  At  the  age 
of  seven  he  was  placed  in  a  dame's  seminary  in  Worcester, 
and  from  there  he  had  the  ill-luck  to  be  expelled  on  the 
very  day  of  his  arrival.  The  story  of  this  incident  is  rather 
amusing.  By  his  side  at  the  school  dinner  sat  a  bigger  boy 
■of  eight,  who  took  from  his  pocket  a  steel  pen,  an  object 
which  little  Reader  Harris  had  never  seen  before.  In  his 
Tiome  Government  quill  pens  were  used,  and  the  steel  point 
{one  of  those  which  afterwards  sold  under  the  name  of 
jimgnum  honuiii)  was  a  curiosity  to  the  children.  "  Feel 
this  pen,"  said  eight-year-old;  "it's  sharp."  "Very  sharp," 
replied  seven-year-old.  "  I'll  stick  it  into  your  leg,"  said 
the  other.  The  smaller  boy  took  this  threat  with  implicit 
■confidence,  and  sought  about  for  the  nearest  means  of 
self-defence.  Taking  a  fork  from  the  table,  he  stuck  it 
into  his  companion's 
leg.  Loud  was  the  up- 
roar. The  county  police 
were  sent  for,  and  the 
naughty  urchin  was  that 
•evening  returned  to  his 
.sorrowing  parents. 
Needless  to  say,  the 
news  that  he  had  been 
•expelled  for  assaulting  a 
playmate  caused  great 
distress  in  the  family, 
and  two  maiden  grand- 
aunts  talked  of  him  for 
years  as  "the  boy  of 
blood."  He  was  after- 
awards  sent  to  a  rougher 
-school  in  the  north,  but 
left  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  went  to  work 
at  locomotive  building. 


THE  .SERVICE  AT  SPEKE   HALL 
(Specially  drawn  for  this  Article) 


The    Story   of   the 
Black  Bag 

Mr.  Harris's  first 
•duties  lay  in  the  shops 
of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  he  likes 
to  tell  how  he  found  his 
way  to   success.     After 
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a  few  years  he  entered  the  Civil 
Engineer's  department,  and  here 
his  companions  were  the  sons  and 
nephews  of  directors.  It  was  a 
great  change  from  the  long  work- 
ing day  of  his  previous  employment 
to  a  life  in  which  one  arrived  at 
the  office  at  10.30,  went  out  to 
lunch  at  i  o'clock,  returned  at 
2.30,  and  finally  left  at  4.  Very 
often  these  golden  youths  did 
little  or  no  work  in  the  interval. 
Surveying  and  levelling  were  the 
principal  duties  of  the  staff,  and 
orders  would  frequently  come  for 
some  one  to  go  down  the  line  on 
special  surveying  work.  When 
summoned,  a  young  man  would 
go  home,  spend  a  day  or  two  in 
packing  his  portmanteau  and 
taking  leave  of  his  family.  He 
would  then,  in  a  leisurely  fashion, 
set  forth  on  his  journey.  It 
seemed  to  Mr.  Harris  that  this  custom  involved  great 
loss  of  time,  and  he  inwardly  resolved  that  if  he  ever 
had  the  luck  to  be  sent  out  to  level  a  new  line,  the 
summons  should  find  him  ready.  For  one-and-threepence 
he  purchased  a  black  American  cloth  bag,  and  packed  it 
with  a  few  paper  collars,  a  pair  of  socks,  a  tooth-brush,  and 
other  necessaries,  and  took  it  with  him  to  the  office.  When 
the  other  young  fellows  discovered  his  purpose  they  were 
highly  amused,  and  one  of  them  hung  the  bag  on  a  peg  close 
to  the  ceiling.  Three  days  afterwards  the  Chief  Engineer 
came  to  the  office.  He  noticed  the  bag,  and  enquired  whose 
it  was.  "  Oh  !  "  cried  the  young  men,  "  that's  Harris's  black 
bag."  On  hearing  why  the  bag  had  been  fetched,  the  engineer 
walked  to  the  window  overlooking  the  railway  station,  from 

which  he  could  see  a 
train  about  to  start. 
"  My  boy,"  he  said, 
"catch  that  train,  and  I 
will  send  your  instruc- 
tions after  you."  The 
young  man  hitched 
down  the  bag  with  a 
long  pole,  and  walked 
out  of  the  office,  never 
to  return.  He  had  no 
money  with  him,  but  as 
he  was  travelling  under 
company's  orders,  he 
went  first  class.  He 
had  no  idea  of  his  des- 
tination, and  the  train 
was  going  to  South 
Wales.  Trusting,  how- 
ever, that  a  telegram 
would  reach  him  at 
some  side  station,  he 
calmly  journeyed  on. 
He  was  near  Milford 
Haven  when  a  country 
station-master  came  up 
and  asked  his  name.  "  I 
have  a  message  for  you," 
he  said.  It  w;is  now 
late   at    night,   and    the 
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young  engineer  was 
obliged  to  wait  till 
morning  at  the  little 
Welsh  roadside  sta- 
tion. The  Chief 
Engineer  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  him, 
and  it  was  only  when 
dining  and  telling  the 
story  of  the  black  bag 
to  a  young  lady  at 
his  side,  that  he  sud- 
denly cried  out : 
"  Bless  the  boy,  he's 
travelling  still  I  " 

A  Disciple 
of    Bradlaugh 
At    the    age    of 
twenty     Mr.     Harris 
i)ecame  a  construct- 
ing engineer  on  the 
metropolitan   branch 
of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway.      This 
brought  him  to  Lon- 
don, where,  strangely  enouj^h,  he  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Charles  Bradlaugh.     At  eighteen,  irresistibly  swayed  by 
a    deep   wave   of    conviction,    he  had   gone  to  an  Evan- 
gelical clergyman  at  Malvern,  who  advised  him 
to  be  confirmed.     It  was   he  who,  all  unwit- 
tingly, sowed   the  seeds   of  scepticism   in  the 
lad's  mind.       Reader  Harris  asked  him    ques- 
tions about  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.      "To 
what  extent,"  he  said,  "may  I  claim,  and  expect 
to  realise   in  my  own   life,    the    promises  and 
commands   of    the    Sermon   on    the    Mount  ? 
What,  in  other  words,  are  the    possibilities  of 
faith?"     The  clergyman  replied  that  the  Ser- 
mon on   the  Mount  was   an  ideal  at  which  a 
Christian  might  aim,  but  which  he  could  never 
hope  to  reach.     This  was  a  keen    disappoint- 
ment  to  the   young   man.      "  I  had  'not,"   he 
says,  "  long  outgrown  the  use  of  the  catapult. 
A^y   idea   in    using   it   was    to  hit   something. 
Often    I   foiled,    but   sometimes   I   succeeded, 
and  the   thought   of  continually  aiming  at  an 
unattainable  ideal  was  so  strange  and  depres- 
sing that   the   religious   conviction    seemed   to 
pass  away.       After  settling  in  London,  I  was 
walking  one  Sunday  morning  in  Finsbury  Park, 
and    saw   a   crowd   of  people   moving   in   one 
direction.      I  followed  them,  and  entered  the 
Hall  of  Science,   where  a    large   congregation 
was   assembled.      I    sat    near    the    back,    and 
presently   a   big,    strong-featured   man  rose  on 
the  platform,  and,  without   prayer   or   singing, 
began    to   address  us.       'Christians,'   he    said 
abruptly,    '  do    not    believe    their    own    Bible. 
They  say  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  repre- 
sents  an    ideal  which    can  never   be  attained. 
AV'e  say  that  it  can  be  realised  in  practice.     We 
have   seceded    from    the   Churches  and    have 
formed  an   Ethical  Society,  the  object  of  our 
lives   being    to    practise   the    Sermon    on    the 
Mount  1'"     This  was  Mr.   Harris's  first  intro- 
duction to  Charles  Bradlaugh.     He  went  again 


and  again  to  the  Hall  of  Science,  and  eagerly  drank  in  the 
♦ethical  teaching.  For  years  he  was  virtually  a  sceptic, 
although  living  a  highly  moral  life.  Under  Bradlaugh's 
influence  he  became  a  total  abstainer,  a  non-smoker,  and 
sought,  with  the  utmost  punctiliousness,  to  fulfil  the  moral 
law  as  represented  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  London,  for  in 
1870  he  was  appointed  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Bolivian 
Government. 

Life  in  Bolivia 

It  was  rare  good  fortune  for  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three  to  receive  such  an  offer.  The  advertisement  for  a 
chief  engineer  was  inserted  in  the  papers  by  the  Bolivian 
Minister,  Don  Adolfo  Ballivian.  The  salary  offered  was 
;^8oo  a  year.  The  six  hundred  original  applicants  were 
weeded  down  to  a  hundred,  and  afterwards  to  twenty. 
These  twenty  were  examined,  and  the  numlier  reduced 
to  six.  Out  of  the  six  Mr.  Harris  was  the  only  eligible 
candidate,  since  the  Act  of  Congress  limited  the  age  of 
applicants  to  thirty  years  and  under.  The  other  men  were 
all  over  thirty,  and  Mr.  Harris  secured  the  position,  and 
with  his  friend  Don  Adolfo  sailed  for  Bolivia.  His  nine 
years  in  South  America  were  the  most  romantic  of  his  life. 
The  two  companions  missed  the  steamer  at  Southampton, 
crossed  to  France,  and  sailed  on  a  convict  ship  going  to 
British  Guiana.  They  had  a  pleasant  jourrrey,  but  on 
arriving  at  Bolivia  found  that  the  yellow  fever  was  raging 
on  the  Pacific  coast.     Mr.  Harris  and  one  companion  took 
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it,  and  were  left  behind  in  a  wayside  hut,  while  their 
comrades  started  on  a  three  hundred  mile  ride  into  the- 
interior.  A  more  cruel  experience  for  a  young  man  just 
arriving  in  a  foreign  country  it  would  be  difificult  indeed  to 
imagine.  There  was  no  nursing,  no  proper  medical 
attendance.  One  patient  died,  and  the  corpse  lay  for 
hours  in  the  hut  beside  the  young  engineer.  Mr.  Harris 
recovered  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  on  regaining  his  health 
found  that  the  President,  Morales,  had  been  murdered  by 
his  nephew,  and  that  his  own  friend  Don  Adolfo  Balivean 
was  now  the  chief  ruler  of  the  country.  He  thus  entered 
on  his  professional  career  under  happy  auspices.  His  work 
lay  in  railway  making,  and  in  the  construction  of  water-works 
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and  gas-works.  He  learned  Spanish,  and  could  soon  con- 
verse with  the  natives.  Mr.  Harris  has  always  been  a  hard 
and  persistent  worker,  and  before  returning  to  England 
he  completed  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Republic. 
His  life  was  often  in  danger,  since  revolutions  were  con- 
tinually breaking  out,  and  no  man  was  safe.  As  the  result 
of  one  revolution  his  friend  the  President  was  poisoned. 
After  his  death  the  Chief  Engineer  thought  it  might  be 
well  for  him  to  get  away  from  the  capital,  so  he  started 
on  a  duck-shooting  holiday  at  Lake  Titicaca.  Here  he 
learned  from  messengers  that  both  sides  were  offering  a 
reward,  one  for  his  head  and  the  other  for  his  ears.  For- 
tunately the  matter  was  smoothed  over. 

Mr.  Harris  was  a  useful  servant  to  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment, who   sent  him  several  times  to  England  on  public 


affairs.  He  had  a  strange  experience  on  one  of  these  home 
voyages.  His  mother  was  dangerously  ill,  and  he  hurried 
down  to  the  coast  in  order  to  catch  the  earliest  steamer  for 
England.  The  vessels  sailed  only  once  a  fortnight.  Mr. 
Harris  travelled  night  and  day,  three  hundred  miles  by 
mule,  and  three  hundred  by  railway.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  expedite  his  journey,  but  on  reaching  port  he 
found,  to  his  intense  regret,  that  the  steamer  had  started 
six  hours  before.  "  It  was  then,"  he  said,  in  recalling 
the  story,  ''that  I  cursed  God.  I  had  been  a  sceptic 
for  years,  but,  like  all  sceptics,  I  admitted  the  existence  of 
a  great  First  Cause.  '  Why  was  it,'  I  asked,  '  that  I  was 
hindered  in  this  innocent  and  laudable  purpose  of  hastening 
home  to  comfort  my  mother  in  her  illness  ? 
Surely  some  malignant  fate  must  have  frustrated 
my  endeavours  ! '  A  fortnight  passed,  the 
steamer  was  two  days  late ;  when  it  arrived 
there  were  few  passengers  on  board,  and  they 
seemed  dull  and  dispirited.  It  might  have 
been,  not  one  of  the  merry  Pacific  steamers, 
but  a  vessel  of  the  dead.  I  asked  the  reason 
of  this  change.  The  answer  was,  '  Have  you 
not  heard  that  we  have  lost  the  finest  steamer 
on  the  line  ?  She  called  here  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  went  down  a  few  days  afterwards,  with  all 
hands.'  It  was  a  strange  experience,  and  it 
made  me  think.  Why  had  God  spared  me  ? 
Was  there  indeed  a  Divine  purpose  in  my  life  ? 
I  returned  home,  and  once  more  the  sense  of 
my  need  and  guilt  took  possession  of  me,  and 
I  sought  earnestly  for  salvation.  I  grieved 
most  over  the  fact  that  I  was  still  an  un- 
believer, and  I  have  since  come  to  see  that  it 
is  one  of  the  marks  of  true  conviction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  we  should  realise  the  guilt  of 
unbelief.  The  friends  I  consulted  told  me  to 
ask  God  to  forgive  my  sins.  This  I  did,  and 
was  told  by  my  friends  that  I  was  converted. 
My  new  religion,  however,  brought  me  little 
joy  or  peace,  and  I  should  have  soon  slipped 
back  into  agnosticism  if  no  further  revelation 
had  been  granted." 

It  was  some  years  after  Mr.  Harris's  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Bristow,  a  member  of  a  well-known 
Congregational  family  of  Clapham,  that  he  was 
led  into  a  higher  spiritual  life.  He  had  by  this 
time  completed  his  studies  for  the  Bar,  and  had 
been  called  in  1883.  Talking  with  some  Chris- 
tian lawyers  over  his  spiritual  state,  they  called 
his  attention  to  Matthew  v.  23,  24,  in  which  the 
disciples  are  told,  before  offering  their  gift  at 
the  altar,  first  to  be  reconciled  to  any  offended 
brother.  They  advised  Mr.  Harris  to  make  friends  with 
any  people  with  whom  he  might  have  quarrelled.  He 
agreed  to  this,  went  home,  and  wrote  a  list  of  friends  with 
with  whom  he  desired  to  renew  intercourse.  On  his  first 
free  afternoon  he  travelled  from  Paddington  to  Ealing  in 
order  to  see  one  of  these  families.  On  the  way  he  was 
reading  Dr.  Moule's  little  book  "  Union  with  Christ,"  and 
came  to  the  verse  in  2  Cor.  v.,  "  One  died  for  all,  therefore  all 
died."  "  I  saw  there,"  he  says,  "  the  great  truth  of  the  identi- 
fication of  the  soul  with  the  Saviour,  and  there  and  then,  in 
the  railway  carriage,  I  claimed  union  with  Christ  in  death 
and  in  resurrection  life.  I  turned  then  to  the  verse  in  the 
last  chapter  of  St.  John,  '  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
Surely,  I  thought,  it  cannot  be  hard  to  receive.  I  prayed 
to  Christ  to  give  me  the  Spirit,  and  by  faith,  in  the  railway 
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train,    1    received    Him.      I    felt, 

however,  no  immediate  difference, 

no   exultation    or    heavenly    joy. 

The  train  had  passed  on  unnoticed 

beyond  Ealing,  and  I  was  now  at 

Southall.     I  got  out,  went  to  the 

ticket  collector,  who  at  once  called 

my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 

ticket  was  for  Ealing.     'Why  did 

you   not  get  out  at   Ealing  ? '  he 

said.    'Because  I  did  not  wish  to.' 

'Was  there  any  one  in  the  carriage 

with  you  ?  '     '  Well,  yes,   I   think 

there  was.'     '  VVho  was  it  ?  '  said 

the  porter,  wondering,    no  doubt, 

if  some  other  passenger  had  es- 
caped  without    paying    the    extra 

fare.    'I'hen  and  there,"  Mr.  Harris 

continued,   "  I  told  the  man  just 

what  had  happened  in  the  carriage, 

and  in  thus  stamping  the  contract 

between  God  and  my  soul  I  re- 
ceived   the    witness   of  the  Spirit 

that  I  was  born  of  God.     It  is  this  doctrine  and  experience 

of  the  new  birth  through  identification  with  the  personal 

Christ  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  all  my  religious 

work." 

The  truth   of  Scriptural  holiness  became  clear  to  Mr. 

Harris  soon  after  his  conversion.  By  this  he  does  not 
mean  the  doctrine  of  sinless  perfection,  but  John  Wesley's 
teaching  that  sin  is  not  a  necessity  in  the  Spirit-filled 
believer.      Mr.     Harris    began    to    preach    holiness   about 

1887,  and  a  large  mission  work  grew  up  in  Battersea. 
He  then  purchased  an  old  swimming-bath  and  music-hall 
near  Clapham  Junction,  which  is  now  the  headquarters  of 
the  movement. 

The  Pentecostal  League  was  formed  in  1891,  and  from 
the  first  won  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  noted 
preachers.  Dr.  Horton 
invited  Mr.  Harris  to 
conduct  a  mission  in 
his  church,  and  was 
present  at  the  first  con- 
vei^tion  of  the  League, 
held  in  Speke  Hall  in 
the  spring  of  1891. 
Another  early  sup- 
porter was  the  Rev. 
E.  W.  Moore,  Vicar 
of  Emmanuel  Church, 
Wimbledon.  For  some 
time  after  its  formation 
the  League  was  almost 
exclusively  composed 
of  Nonconformists,  but 
when  its  true  method 
— united  prayer  for, 
ind  reception  of,  the 
Holy  Spirit — became 
understood,  clergy  and 
laity  began  to  join,  and 
centres  were  formed 
in  many  Anglican 
i.'hurches.  The  late 
Bishop  Ryle,  of  Liver- 
pool,    wrote     shortly 


AT  PR.4YER 
(Specially  drawn  for  this  Article) 


before  his  death  :  "  I  am  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  League."  The 
late  Bishop  Creighton  wrote  in 
1899,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  :  "  We  both 
feel  that  the  main  object  of  the 
Pentecostal  league  is  one  which 
must  command  the'  sympathy  of 
every  Christian."  He  suggested 
that  a  small  committee  of  clergy 
should  be  formed  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
League,  and  who  would  do  what 
they  could  for  the  organisation  of 
League  centres  within  the  Church. 
This  idea  was  not  proceeded  with, 
but  the  Rural  Deaneries  of  Lon- 
don invited  Mr.  Harris  to  address 
their  Chapters,  and  this  he  did  in 
June,  1900.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  the  list  of  League  centres  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  and  to 
see  how  they  are  scattered  over 
In    London   alone   there    are 


THE  JOVFUI.  ORGANIST 
(Specially   drawn    for   thw    Article) 


every   part    of  England, 
thirty  centres. 

The  sharpest  controversy  in  which  Mr.  Harris  ever 
engaged  was  that  described  in  his  book  "  Is  Sin  a 
Necessity  ?"  Speaking  at  the  Keswick  Convention  in  1895, 
Prebendary  Webb-Peploe  had  said  that  sin  must  dwell 
in  all  believers  to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives,  and  that 
this  was  the  teaching  of  the  Keswick  platform.  He  added  : 
"  When  I  read  such  words  as  dear  John  ^V■esley's,  '  The 
evil  root,  the  carnal  mind,  is  destroyed  in  me  ;  sin  subsists 
no  longer,'  I  can  only  marvel  that  any  human  being,  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Word  of  God, 
can  thus  deceive  himself,  or  attempt  to  deceive  others." 
In   consequence   of    this   statement,    Mr.    Reader    Harris, 

in  his  monthly  paper, 
Tongues  of  Fire, 
offered  a  hundred 
pounds  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Keswick  -  Mis- 
sion Fund  to  the  first 
Keswick  speaker  who 
would  forward  him  a 
jjassage  of  Scripture 
which,  read  with  the^ 
context,  positively  af- 
tirms  the  necessity  of 
sin  in  the  Spirit-fiUed 
believer.  The  stir 
which  this  offer  cre- 
ated is  still  fresh  in 
memory.  It  was  dis- 
cussed all  over  the 
world  and  in  all  the 
religious  newspapers. 
There  was  no  response 
to  the  challenge,  but 
much  sharp  criticism 
of  the  challenger.  Mr. 
Price  Hughes,  writing 
in  the  Methodist  Times, 
defended  Mr.  Harris. 
He  said  that  the 
doctrine  which  Mr. 
Harris     propou  nded 
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was  "  precisely  the  doctrine  whiich  John  Wesley  taught,  and 
which  is  believed  by  the  most  numerous  and  widespread 
Protestant  Church  in  the  world." 

The  following  sentences  from   the  booklet  "  Christian 


VOLUNTARY  OFFERINGS 

(Specially    drawn    for    this    Article) 


Perfection  "  sum  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Pentecostal  League  : 
"  Not  absolute  or  sinless  perfection,  but  Christian  perfection 
derived  from  the  presence  in  the  heart  and  life  of  a  perfect 
Saviour.     Not  perfect  wisdom  or  perfect  knowledge.     Not 


exemption  from  temptation,  but  the  very  reverse.  Not 
cessation  of  growth,  but  a  condition  in  which  the  soul  can 
progress  unhindered  from  purity  to  maturity.  Not  inability 
to  sin,  but  an  ever-increasing  knowledge  of  God's  ability 
to  keep  from  falling.  Not  the  perfection  of  angels,  arch- 
angels, cherubim,  or  seraphim,  but  that  of  men  and  women 
pardoned,  quickened,  cleansed  from  all  sin,  and  filled  to 
overflowing  with  God." 

The  work  of  women  has  always  been  cordially  recognised 
by  the  League.  My  last  visit  to  Speke  Hall  was  on  August 
24,  a  wet  St.  Bartholomew's  evening.  Owing  to  the  illness 
of  Mr.  Harris  the  services  for  the  day  were  taken  by  ladies — 
in  the  morning  by  Mrs.  Harris,  and  in  the  evening  by  her 
Secretary,  Miss  Briscoe.  Speke  Hall  is  a  long,  narrow 
room,  lighted  and  ventilated  from  the  roof,  and  with  tmall 
side-galleries.  Several  hundred  persons,  including  men 
and  women  of  all  ages,  were  present  at  the  evening  service. 
The  gallery  behind  the  pulpit  was  filled  with  ladies  wearing 
the  simple,  black  silk  bonnet  of  the  League  workers.  This 
is  not  a  harsh  and  unbecoming  poke  bonnet,  like  the 
head-covering  of  the  Salvation  Army  women,  but  a  princess 
shape,  something  like  that  which  was  worn  by  Queen 
Alexandra  for  so  many  years.  It  is  a  fine  chip  straw,  and  is 
trimmed  with  soft,  corded  silk.  Dowdiness  and  dinginess 
of  dress  are  not  encouraged  by  the  League,  although  every 
form  of  expensive  and  fashionable  dressing  is  avoided. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  sing  well,  and  the  music  at  Speke 
Hall  is  an  inspiring  feature  of  the  service.  The  book  used 
is  "  Hymns  of  the  Gospel,  Old  and  New,"  which  has  many 
rousing  choruses.  The  hall  is  in  the  dreariest  district  of 
Battersea,  and  the  congregation  included  a  proportion  of 
the  very  poor.  Some  of  them  have  belonged  to  the 
League  since  its  formation  eleven  years  ago,  and  have  found 
in  its  services  their  truest  inspiration  and  comfort. 

Jane  T.  Stoddart. 


British    Monthly    Brevities 

REV.    HUGH    PRICE    HUGHES,    M.A.,   has   returned 
^300,   paid   to   him   as   stipend,   as   a  donation    to  the 
West  London  Mission. 

—  Rev.  Melville  Churchill,  of  Bishop's  Waltham,  an 
Anglican  clergyman,  has  given  ;{^ioo  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  Free  Methodist  Church  at  Soberton,  Hants.  Another 
instance  of  interdenominational  liberality  comes  from  Weston- 
on-Trent,  in  the  Castle  Donington  circuit.  The  burial 
service  at  the  grave  of  Mr.  Henry  Fitchett  Parker,  for  fifty 
years  a  leader  of  local  Wesleyan  Methodism,  was  shared  by 
the  rector  and  the  Wesleyan  minister.  On  the  following 
Sunday  morning  the  rector  referred  to  the  consistent  godly 
life  of  Mr.  Parker,  and  to  the  loss  the  village  had  sustained 
by  his  removal. 

—  A  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  has  defrayed  the  cost  of  a  reprint  of  Jonathan  Edwards's 
famous  treatise,  which,  falling  into  William  Carey's  hands,  re- 
sulted in  the  origin  of  the  monthly  missionary  prayer  meeting, 
and  eventually  in  the  organising  of  modern  missions. 

—  The  Northfield  Conference  sent  a  telegram  of  congratu- 
lation to  King  Edward.  The  call  for  the  English  National 
Anthem  caused  a  momentary  pause,  for  the  precentors  of  the 
Conference  did  not  know  the  words.  S.ome  one  in  the  gallery, 
however,  made  a  start,  and  then  the  congregation  took  it  up 
heartily. 

—  Lord  Nelson,  of  Home  Reunion  celebrity,  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  how  Keble's  marriage  hymn  "  The  Voice 
that  breathed  over  Eden  "  came  to  be  written.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Divorce  Bill,  to  which  both  Lord  Nelson 
and  Keble  were  strongly  opposed.  Lord  Nelson  was  in  want 
of  a  good  marriage  hymn  for  a  hymnal  he  was  preparing, 
and  was  at  a  loss  where  to  look  for  one.  One  day,  to  his 
delight,  he  received  from  Keble  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written  :  "  Do  you  think  this  may  help  on  our  work  against 
the  Bill.'"  The  reference  was  to  the  beautiful  hymn,  now  so 
well  known. 


—  Miss  Marianne  Farningham  greatly  admires  the  readi- 
ness with  which  English  people  return,  after  their  holidays,  to 
their  work.  A  'bus  driver  who  had  been  to  the  seaside  said  to 
her  that  he  had  seen  nothing  so  well  worth  looking  at  as  his 
horses. 

—  Visitors  to  Llandudno  this  year  have  betaken  themselves 
in  large  numbers  to  the  quaint  and  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Tudno,  near  at  hand.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  grave,  to  which 
hundreds  of  visitors  from  Birmingham  flock.  It  is  the  grave 
of  the  little  boy  of  John  Bright,  Leonard  Bright,  who  died  in 
Llandudno,  at  the  age  of  six,  in  1864.  A  simple  white  head- 
stone marks  the  child's  resting-place.  John  Bright  often  came 
to  Llandudno  to  visit  the  churchyard. 

—  Rev.  Nehemiah  Curnock  says  he  once  knew  of  a  man 
who  frequently  attended  Conference  and  Synods,  and  talked 
to  a  weary  and  dreary  length,  notably  about  Home  Missions, 
who  had  a  lock  on  his  own  pew  door  so  that  strangers  could 
not  enter. 

—  A  Primitive  Methodist  minister  preaching  at  Harrogate 
referred  to  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  as  "a  comparatively 
unknown  author  "  ! 

—  Mr.  James  Knight,  who  has  died  at  Newark  in  his 
ninety-second  year,  acted  as  one  of  the  poll-clerks  at  Mr. 
Gladstone's  first  election  for  Newark  in  1832.  Mr.  Knight  was 
then,  as  he  remained,  a  staunch  Conservative.  He  was  a 
Wesleyan  local  preacher  for  over  forty  years,  preaching  almost 
every  Sunday.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  record  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Mr.  Knight's  eleven  brothers  and 
sisters,  for  the  earliest  age  at  which  any  of  the  family  died  was 
sixty-two,  while  the  eldest  reached  ninety-four.  Mr.  Knight's 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moulton. 

—  A  writer  in  the  Methodist  Times  says  it  is  feared  that  the 
annual  visits  of  the  Scotch  fishermen  to  Yarmouth  and  other 
English  ports  are  not  improving  their  habits.  "  It  was  a 
horrible  revelation  to  a  young  Scotchman  when  he  found  that 
the  Sunday  jugs  and  bottles,  so  much  to  the  front  at  Lowestoft; 
contained  anything  stronger  and  more  harmful  than  milk  from 
the  dairy.  The  young  fishermen  are  allured  by  the  brightness 
and  the  music  of  the  public-house." 
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The  Slow  Man 


BY  JOHN  ACKWORTH 

Author  of  "  Clog-Shop  ChronicUs"  "  The  Coming  of  the  Preachers,"  etc.,  etc. 


"  T  SAY  it-  and  I  say  it  deliberately — Joseph  Trupin  is  the 
A  very  slowest  man  I  ever  knew,"  and  when  Miss  Graves 
said  a  thing  deliberately,  that  statement  passed  from  mere 
opinion  to  absolute  domestic  dogma,  and  her  two  spinster 
sisters  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  whistling  as  of  con- 
tradicting her.  She  was  a  tall,  fine,  dignified  lady  of  about 
forty  ;  but  Joseph  Trupin  was  the  worry  and  seemed  to  be 
fast  becoming  the  bane  of  her  life.  He  talked  slowly,  walked 
slowly,  thought  slowly.  In  Church  matters  he  had  allowed 
much  younger  men  to  outstrip  him  in  the  race  for  office,  and  in 
his  profession,  but  for  a  lucky  accident,  he  would  have  been  still 
lagging  behind.  He  had  gone  to  the  Markshire  and  Wentburn 
Bank  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  but  a  younger  clerk  who  went  later 
had  been  made  manager  over  his  head,  and  had  it  not  been 
that  Partington  proved  a  little  too  sharp  and  had  to  go,  Joseph 
would  still  have  been  at  the  cashier's  desk.  Wentburn  was  a 
little  town  in  a  little,  unimportant  county,  and  had  to  live  very 
much  upon  itself.  But  though  the  bank  was  much  resorted  to, 
and  Joseph  was  known  to  and  friendly  with  everybody,  he  was 
invariably  the  very  last  person  to  hear  a  spicy  rumour,  and 
retained  a  belated  respect  for  people  long  after  everybody 
else  had  given  them  up.  He  was  only  the  orphan  son  of  a 
Shelvington  farm  labourer,  but  he  was  so  respectful  and 
respectable,  so  obliging,  deferential,  and  trustworthy,  that 
genteel  Wentburn  had  long  since  adopted  him,  though  he 
was  so  very  slow.  He  had  obtained  his  first  appointment  at 
the  bank  by  the  favour  of  the  manager,  but,  though  this  official 
eventually  grew  jealous  of  him,  kept  him  back,  and  would  have 
injured  him,  he  was  so  far  from  seeing  it  that  he  went  about 
extolling  his  superior  to  the  skies.  So  ridiculously  grateful,  in 
fact,  was  he  for  the  first  little  favour,  that  it  blinded  him  to 
everything  else  that  others  could  see  so  well  ;  and  even  when 
old  Digby,  the  manager,  died,  and  Partington,  at  the  deceased 
man's  suggestion,  got  the  coveted  post  over  his  head,  he  was 
so  far  from  comprehending  the  significance  of  things  that  he 
actually  went  to  lodge  with  the  late  manager's  widow,  where, 
as  anybody  could  ha\e  told  him,  he  would  have  to  wait  upon 
himself  and  her. 

But  whatever  doubt  may  have  lingered  in  any  one's  mind 
about  Joseph's  unfortunate  foible,  it  was  effectually  removed 
by  his  highly  characteristic  conduct  towards  the  Misses  Graves, 
of  Stoneham.  The  neighbourhood  of  Wentburn  being  the  only 
part  of  the  county  that  was  not  flat,  the  pretty  woodland  scenery 
attracted  retiring  tradespeople,  and  so  the  little  town  had 
become  quite  select  and  genteel  ;  and  though  the  "  quality " 
did  betray  their  plebeian  origin  by  going  to  chapel  instead 
of  church,  they  had  rebuilt  "  Providence,"  got  a  minister 
who  was  a  D.D.  and  wore  a  gown  ;  and  more  carriages  waited 
for  the  close  of  the  fashionable  morning  service  every 
Sunday  than  could  be  seen  outside  the  parish  church  in  a 
twelvemonth. 

Of  this  Providence  Chapel  and  its  superior  congregation 
the  Misses  Graves  were  recognised  leaders,  and  though  Miss 
Bertha  was  only  the  echo  of  her  elder  sister,  and  shy  little 
Miss  Dora  was  of  no  account  whatever,  Miss  Graves  herself 
had  both  energy  and  gentility  enough  for  all  three,  and  was 
held  in  awe  by  even  the  great  Doctor  of  Divinity  himself. 
Joseph  Trupin,  when  he  first  came  to  the  bank  and  to 
Providence  Chapel,  was  Just  the  sort  of  boy  to  gain  distinction 
in  the  Sunday  school,  and  so  Miss  Graves— always  anxious  to 
encourage  worthy,  striving  people— had  patronised  him,  and 
set  a  fashion  in  that  respect  ;  and  Joseph's  increasing  trust- 
worthiness and  consequent  advancement  being  complimentary 
to  "  Providence,"  Miss  Graves  and  her  friends  grew  to  feel  that 
they  had  a  sort  of  proprietary  interest  in  him,  and  watched  his 
advancement   with  a  pride  that   «as   tempered   by  some  im- 


patience at  his  slowness.  Joseph  never  presumed,  never  foryot 
himself  or  his  obligations  to  his  friends,  and  so  gradually 
became  a  great  favourite,  and  evcrybotly  was  willing  to  forget 
his  lowly  origin  for  the  sake  of  his  many  and  solid  virtues.  Hut 
his  slowness  spoilt  everything  ;  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
a  Sunday-school  superintendent,  a  deacon,  and  an  influential 
member  of  the  Poor  Relief  Committee  ;  but  he  still  lived  with 
old  Mrs.  Digby  in  what  were  known  to  be  very  unsatisfactory 
lodgings,  and  showed  no  signs  of  wanting  to  marry  ;  though 
"  Providence  "  was  full  of  eligible  ladies,  marriage  with  any  of 
whom  would  have  been  a  great  social  rise  and  a  substantial 
pecuniary  advantage.  Again  and  iigain  his  name  had  been 
linked  with  this  or  that  "  Providence  "  lady,  but  he  was  so  long 
in  making  up  his  mind  that  more  prompt  men  stepped  in  before 
him,  and  he  was  still  a  lonely  bachelor. 

At  length,  however,  something  tangible  did  begin  to  mani- 
fest itself,  and  the  chapel  people  noticed,  with  raised  eyebrows 
and  genteel  smiles,  that  he  was  paying  particular  attentions  lo 
the  Misses  (iraves  ;  but  here  again  that  unfortunate  peculiarity 
of  his  asserted  itself.  It  took  them,  the  lady  herself  included,  quite 
three  months  to  make  up  their  minds  that  it  was  not  Miss  Graves 
herself  he  was  seeking,  and  three  months  more  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  Miss  Bertha  :  but  when  it  came  out  at  last,  after  nearly 
seven  months  preliminary  skirmishing,  that  he  had  formally  pro- 
posed for  the  hand  of  shy,  insignificant,  little  Dora,  "Providence," 
and,  in  fact,  all  genteel  Wentburn,  was  aghast.  The  men  laughed 
their  rude  Philistine  laughs,  and  declared  that  it  was  ''just  like 
Joseph."  He  had  wanted  Miss  Graves,  but  fallen  back  upon 
f)oor  Dora  because  he  dare  not  "  tackle  "  the  other.  The  ladies 
were  "  really  sorry  "  for  Miss  Bertha,  and  showed  it  in  a  manner 
anything  but  palatable  to  that  fair  spinster.  Miss  Graves  was 
scandalised,  and  poor  little  Dora  went  about  with  a  shy,  apolo- 
getic, even  penitent  look  before  her  sisters  and  their  friends, 
but  hugged  herself  and  laughed,  went  down  on  her  knees, 
thanked  her  Maker,  and  cried  for  very  joy  whenever  she  was 
alone. 

It  was  a  full  week  before  Miss  Graves  would  consent  to  see 
Joseph,  and  when  she  did  so  it  was  in  her  stificst  and  most 
dignified  manner. 

"  I  cannot  stand  in  the  poor  child's  way,  Mr.  Trupin,  if  she 
really  wishes  it,  for  I  love  her  as  a  mother.  The  engagement 
cannot,  therefore,  now  be  prevented,  I  suppose  ;  but  marriage  I— 
to  part  with  her  after  all  these  years  would  kill  me  !  You  must 
not  even  name  it  whilst  I  am  alive." 

Miss  Graves  was  the  picture  of  health,  and  far  likelier  to 
live  than  Joseph  himself;  and  so,  thankful  to  have  got  so  far, 
but  scared  at  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him,  he  went  away, 
and  tried  to  squeeze  comfort  out  of  the  story  of  Jacob  and 
Rachel.  He  did  not  know,  poor  man,  that  Miss  Emma  imme- 
diately commenced  discussing  Dora's  trousseau  and  the  pre- 
paration of  household  linen,  and  that  her  outdoor  exercises 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  searching  out  and  inspecting  suitable 
villas  for  Dora's  future  residence.  Neither  did  he  know  that 
"particuUir"  lady  friends  who  did  "so  dishke"  duplicate 
wedding  presents,  and  who  asked  as  special  favours  for  hints 
as  to  what  the  dear  child  needed,  were  being  taken  into  con- 
fidence, and  already  knew  what  both  Miis  Graves  and  MUs 
Bertha  would  wear.  The  "dear  child  "  herself  was  twenly-ti«, 
but  nobody  ever  thought  of  consulting  her  about  such  important 
matters  ;  she  was  a  mere  household  appendage. 

But  two  years  had  passed  away,  and  the  wedding  was 
apparently  iis  far  otT  ;i3  ever.  At  the  end  of  the  first  yeai 
Miss  iJraves  had  announced  at  the  Stoneham  breakfast  tabk 
that  Joseph  Trupin's  conduct  was  simply  disgraceful.  She 
said,  and  she  said  it  deliberately,  that  it  was  time  he  was  asked 
what  his  intentions  were,  and  she  should  do  it  the  very  neM 
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time  he  came.  And  here,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
jMiss  Graves's  "little  chicken"  became  a  fiery  little  bantam, 
forbade  her  peremptorily  to  meddle,  and  threatened  that  if  she 
gave  the  most  distant  hint  she  would  never  see  Joseph  Trupin 
again. 

Six  months  later  Joseph  gained  the  position  of  manager  at 
the  bank,  and  Miss  Graves  now  took  a  reasonable  view  of 
things.  It  was  really  very  characteristic  of  Joseph,  and  showed 
proper  feeling.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  difference  between 
them,  if  they  had  chosen  to  do,  and  had  waited  until  he  had  a 
suitable  position  to  offer  the  dear  child.  She  said  it,  and  she 
said  it  deliberately,  that  she  would  give  her  sister  to  him  without 
a  single  misgiving.  And  ne.xt  day  she  drove  over  to  Shelving- 
ton  to  make  preliminary  enquiries  about  a  very  likely  servant 
she  had  heard  of  for  Dora.  Joseph  still  lodged  with  old  Mrs. 
Digby,  and  the  fact  that  he  gave  no  sign  that  he  meant  to 
remove  from  shabby  Twinkle  Street  now  he  was  manager  was 
another  indication  that  he  was  hoping  to  change  his  condition. 
But  six  months  more  passed,  and  Dora  began  to  realise  that 
matters  were  working  up  to  a  crisis. 

"  Dora  Graves,  you  are  bringing  disgrace  upon  us  !  you  are 
making  us  a  laughingstock  and  a  byeword.  Your  Trupin  is  a 
dull,  slow-witted  boor  after  all,  and  I  forbid  you  to  see  him 
again."  But  the  shy,  meek,  little  woman  became  defiance  itself 
where  her  lover  was  concerned,  and  there  was  a  scene,  a  tearful 
battle  of  words,  a  patched-up  and  strictly  temporary  reconcilia- 
tion, and  Dora  went  to  bed  to  cry  herself  to  sleep. 

From  that  time,  however,  there  was  no  rest  for  the  shy  little 
woman  ;  hints,  innuendoes,  serious  talks,  and  solemn  sisterly 
warnings  were  given  almost  every  day,  and  Dora,  brave  enough 
where  her  lover  was  concerned,  had  to  confess  to  herself  that 
things  were  rapidly  becoming  unbearable.  She  loved  Joseph 
Trupin  with  every  fibre  of  her  dainty  little  body,  and  he  was  the 
most  attentive  and  gallant  of  lovers,  being,  in  fact,  the  first 
person  who  had  ever  treated  her  seriously  and  made  her  respect 
herself.  He  talked  fully  and  freely  enough  about  their  future, 
and  with  an  eagerness  that  filled  her  with  delight.  He  gave 
many  opportunities  for  delicately  hinted  encouragement,  and 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  make  them  for  her  ;  but  she  could  no  more 
have  used  them  than  she  could  have  flown.  Her  very  soul 
blushed  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  she  lived  in  daily  dread  lest 
her  managing  sister  should  drop  some  suggestive  word. 

For  herself,  she  was  more  than  content  with  things  as  they 
were.  Marriage  could  not  possibly  be  sweeter  than  this  most 
delightful  courtship.  Joseph  was  perfect — at  least,  to  those  who 
understood  him  as  she  did  -  and  she  would  have  been  content 
to  go  on  as  they  were  indefinitely.  But  her  sisters  were  her 
sisters,  and  for  the  sake  of  pacifying  them  she  would  have  been 
glad  if  he  had  asked  her  to  name  the  happy  day.  She  had 
trained  him  to  be  attentive  to  Emma  and  Bertha,  and  he  had 
taken  the  hint  and  did  much  for  them.  Consequently  he  was 
often  at  Stoneham  ;  but  it  had  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
she  feared  to  leave  either  of  her  sisters  with  him,  lest  something 
should  be  said  which  would  precipitate  matters  and  take  all 
the  sweetness  out  of  her  entrancing  future. 

Musing  on  these  things  one  day,  she  happened  to  glance  up, 
and  observed  through  the  window  that  her  eldest  sister,  who 
had  gone  out  for  a  long  drive  in  their  little  phaeton,  was  return- 
ing almost  immediately  ;  and  her  heart  smoke  her  with  vague 
fear.  Emma  sailed  up  the  garden-path  in  her  stateliest  manner 
and  with  a  portentous  stormy  mien.  With  raised  chin  and 
stony,  indignant  face,  she  threw  open  the  door  and  entered. 

"  Are  you  aware,  miss,  that  your  future  husband  has  bought 
you  a  house  ?  House,  did  I  say  ?  A  hovel !  a  kennel  1  a  rabbit- 
hutch  ! " 

"  Whatever  Joseph  Trupin  buys  for  me  will  be  worthy  of  me." 

"  Girl  1  degraded  ingrate  !  would  you  live  with  that  man  in 
a  four-roomed  cottage  !  " 

"  I  would  live  with  that  man  in  a  one-room  garret  ! " 

Miss  Graves  drew  a  long,  amazed  breath.  Could  this  be 
the  meek,  unresisting  child  she  had  been  accustomed  to  manage 
so  long  and  so  completely  ? 

"  Dora  Graves,  you  are  mad  !  I  shall  speak  to  Joseph 
Trupin  this  very  night." 


"  Breathe  a  word,  the  merest  hint  to  him,  and  I  will  give 
him  up  for  ever." 

Emma  was  aghast  ;  but,  realising  that  she  was  dealing  now 
with  an  utterly  new  and  strange  Dora  whom  she  did  not  in  the 
least  understand,  she  decided  it  would  be  best  to  be  cautious, 
and  so,  with  another  indignant  glance,  she  glided  haughtily 
away  to  consult  with  Bertha. 

Poor  Dora  !  Before  the  door  was  closed  she  had  flung 
herself  on  the  couch  in  a  passion  of  tears. 

Emma  had  got  her  information  accidentally  at  the  solicitor's. 
She  had  called  about  some  Wentburn  gas  shares,  and  the 
lawyer,  supposing  she  knew  all  about  it,  pushed  some  sheets 
of  parchment  away  from  him,  remarking  :  "  Your  sister's 
house  ;  Trupin  is  a  generous  man."  But  when  it  appeared 
that  she  knew  nothing,  the  lawyer  pushed  the  documents 
farther  away,  with  the  remark  that  there  were  not  man)'  Joe 
Trupins. 

It  required  some  dexterity  to  get  anything  out  of  him.  He 
was  annoyed  at  having  so  unprofessionally  betrayed  himself, 
and  all  she  could  ascertain  for  certain  that  the  house  was 
Laburnum  Cottage  in  St.  Olive's  Road.  She  inferred,  however, 
after  putting  this  and  that  little  thing  together,  that  Joseph 
was  putting  Dora's  name  into  the  title-deeds  instead  of  his 
own. 

Joseph  turned  up  as  usual  that  night,  and  Miss  Bertha,  with 
what  he  regarded  as  most  unusual  considerateness,  was  out  of 
the  way  ;  but  Miss  Emma  was  frostiness  itself— she  had  been 
and  inspected  Laburnum  Cottage.  The  provoking  lover  was 
sharp  enough  for  once,  and  asked  most  awkward  questions  to 
his  blushing,  struggling  little  bride-elect,  who  tried  in  vain  to 
interest  him  in  a  new  novel.  Then  he  discovered  that  she 
was  not  well,  and  became  so  curious  and  persistent  about 
the  cause,  that  she,  fencing  and  dodging,  wished  for  once 
that  he  would  go,  and  vowed  to  herself  that  she  would  die 
rather  than  let  him  suspect  the  truth.  It  was  very  weak 
and  indelicate,  even  vulgar,  but  she  could  not  help  it  ;  and 
so,  as  the  assiduous  lover  came  almost  every  niyht,  she  had 
to  steal  away  in  the  middle  of  the  next  afternoon  to  get  a 
peep  at  her  future  home.  And  oh  !  how  she  wished  she  hadn't 
afterwards. 

The  house  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  old  garden  with  holly- 
hocks, roses,  snapdragons,  and  all  the  dear  old-fashioned 
flowers  which  Joseph  knew  she  loved  so  much.  But  the 
cottage  1  A  little  single-storeyed  four-roomed  affair  with  a 
certain  daintiness  and  style  about  it,  and  a  great  high  roof  with 
ornamental  attic  windows.  As  she  peeped  over  the  gate  she 
was  unconsciously  looking  through  her  sister's  eyes,  and  com- 
paring it  with  substantial,  roomy  Stoneham,  where  she  had 
always  lived,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her.  Oh,  what  would 
Emma  say  ?  She  blushed  as  she  asked  the  question  of  herself, 
and  trembled,  and  had  to  struggle  to  keep  back  her  tears.  She 
could  live  there — anywhere,  anywhere  with  Joseph.  But  her 
sisters  !  She  knew,  as  well  as  she  knew  anything,  that  they 
would  never  enter  that  gate. 

But  that  was  the  least  of  the  dreadful  fruits  of  her  indiscreet 
curiosity.  As  she  stood  spying  over  the  gate  and  musing,  that 
most  dreadful  of  all  '■  Providence  "  gossips,  Mrs.  Ledyard,  came 
upon  her.  She  was  Emma's  friend  and  confidant,  and  hearing 
her  name  Dora  turned  round  with  a  guilty  start,  and  tried  to 
cover  her  retreat  by  asking  who  was  going  into  the  empty  house. 
But  Mrs.  Ledyard  didn't  know,  and— most  suspiciously  Dora 
thought  — began  to  talk  of  something  else.  "That  is  a  fine 
house,  isn't  it?"  she  remarked,  as  they  passed  a  new  and  very 
tasty  villa  a  little  higher  up  the  road.  And  as  Dora  glanced 
absently  up  it  the  garrulous  creature  rattled  on,  "Joshua 
Godsill  is  the  builder,  and  they  do  say  he  is  going  to  live  in  it 
himself.  Fancy  your  old  servant,  Maria,  living  in  a  house  like 
that  :  "  ("  And  I  in  little  Laburnum  Cottage,  only  two  doors 
away  1 "  sighed  Dora,  with  a  shudder.) 

But  before  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  Mrs.  Ledyard 
had  another  inspiration.  "  Oh,  that  reminds  me,  you're  a  sly 
one,  aren't  you,  robbing  poor  widows  of  their  livelihood,"  and 
she  glanced  Dora  over,  with  an  arch,  meaning  smile. 

"  I  ? — what  do  you  mean  ?"  and  Dora  opened  her  deep  violet 
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eyes  very  wide  indeed  ;  she  was  always  a  little  fearful  of  the 
gossip,  but  had  great  sympathy  with  widows. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  know  what  Mrs. 
Digby  is  saying  ?" 

"Mrs.  Digby?" 

"  Yes,  she  heard  the  other  day  that  you  were  getting 
ready  to  be  married,  and  she  said  it  was  like  the  fable  of  the 
boys  and  the  frogs— what  was  pleasure  to  you  was  stanation 
for  her." 

How  she  kept  her  face  and  got  away  Dora  never  knew,  but 
she  could  not  be  seen  when  Joseph  called  that  night,  and  for 
several  days  she  went  about  and  looked  so  thin  and  wan  that 
Miss  Emma,  kind-hearted  enough  at  bottom,  became  alarmed, 
and  concocted  a  little  scheme  for  purchasing  a  proper  house 
and  giving  it  to  Dora  for  a  wedding  present. 

One  day,  when  Dora  was  in  her  most  dejected  mood,  she 
received  a  little  note  asking  her  to  meet  her  lover  at  the  bottom 
of  St.  Olive's  Road,  at  3.15.  .She  guessed  what  he  wanted  : 
well,  after  all,  even  Laburnum  Cottage  with  Joseph  would  be 
better  than  Stoncham  with  her  sisters  in  their  present  mood. 
He  bad  an  eager  look,  she  thought,  when  they  met  ;  a  sort 
of  suppressed  excitement.  Poor  fellow  !  he  thought  he  was 
doing  a  grand  thing,  and  how  could  he  help  his  origin  and  the 
ideas  it  involved  ?  He  held  the  gate  open  to  show  her  the 
garden  ;  he  was  clearly  bubbling  over  with  excitement.  Yes,  the 
garden  was  lovely,  she  admitted,  but  her  voice  was  joyless,  and 
he  looked  at  her  with  surprised  anxiety.  Four  little  rooms, 
and  the  furniture  exactly  suitable,  and  he  stood  back  with  a 
delighted  eagerness  that  was  pitiful  to  behold.  But  Dora  was 
thinking  of  Emma,  and  trying  to  keep  back  her  tears. 

"  Do  you  like  it,  dear.' " 

"  Yes,"  she  sighed,  trying  to  speak  easily,  and  failing  ;  "  it 
is  very  nice." 

"  Will  she  like  it,  think  you?" 

Dora  gave  a  little  gasp.     "  1  hope  so,  dear." 

"  I  thought  so  1  Not  good  enough,  not  half  good  enough  ! 
I  always  was  a  scrubby  wretch." 

Dora  could  have  sunk  through  the  floor.  Everything  was 
nice  enough,  but  for  Miss  Graves's  sister 1 

And  then  a  gush  of  tenderness  came  over  her  ;  he  looked 
so  crestfallen,  and  he  couldn't  help  his  origin  and  his  workman's 
■cottage  ideas.  "  It  is  very  nice  ;  I  really  couldn't  improve  any- 
thing." 

He  was  studying  her  so  anxiously  that  she  remarked  upon 
the  heat  and  moved  to  the  door.  He  was  evidently  trying  to 
read  her  face,  and  she  answered  him  iVom  the  doorway  that  it 
was  "  quite  nice." 

Neither  of  them  spoke  as  he  locked  the  outer  gate,  and 
the  silence  continued  as  they  went  up  the  hill.  She  must  say 
so'mething  ;  they  were  passing  Godsill's  new  villa,  and  so 
merely  to  break  the  silence,  and  without  a  thought  of  what 
her  words  might  lead  to,  she  said,  "That's  a  nice  house  if 
you  like  1 " 

Joseph  started.  "Which?"  and  he  appeared  as  though  he 
could  see  anything  but  the  great  house  not  five  yards  away. 
"Oh,  that  :  "  and  then  with  a  frown,  half  surprise,  half  depreca- 
tion, "  Do  you  like  it  ? " 

"  It's  lovely  I  It's  just  the  house  I— I  admire." 

Joseph  scrutinised  the  house,  looked  hard  at  her  face 
again,  and  objected,  "  Look  at  those  staring  black  and  white 
gables ! " 

"  They  are  not  staring,  they  arc  perfect "  ;  and  Dora,  glad 
to  find  any  safe  subject,  grew  quite  animated. 

Joseph  stared  at  her,  criticised  the  house  with  his  eye  again, 
and  then,  "  Look  at  that  fantastic  cross-corner  window." 

"  That  ?  why,  it  is  the  best  thing  about  it  \  I  always  admire 
cross-corner  windows." 

"  And  those  great  bays  right  down  to  the  floor." 
"  Oh,  Joseph,  they  are  just  right ;   I  slioukl  love  windows  like 
that." 

"  Look  where  they've  stuck  the  front  door  :  Now,  Stone- 
ham " 

"  Stoneham  1  that's  old  and  plain  ;  this  is  the  style  now,  and 
a  great  improvement." 


Dora  was  getting  quite  excited,  tlinugh  a  quaver  did  conw 
into  her  voice  as  she  remembered  that  Sally  (^ralsill,  their  old 
domestic,  would  enjoy  it  all,  whilst  she,'  next  door  but  two — but 
she  dare  not  think  in  that  direction. 

Joseph  was  studying  her  drecly,  and  then,  glancing  up  and 
down  the  road  and  back  at  (he  villa,  he  said,  "  I  wonder  if  we 
might  look  round  it  ? 

"  Oh  no  I "  and  she  snatched  at  his  arm  to  iQid  him  away. 
"  There's  no  harm  in  a  peep -Oh,  I  say  !"  -this  to  a  furniture 
man  who  had  come  out  to  fit  the  mat  in  the  doorway     "  could 
we  look  through,  think  you?" 

The  man  stared,  frowned,  grinned,  and  answered,  "Oh  ye«, 
I  think  vc//  might,  sir." 

Dora  dropped  her  head.    Oh  !  what  would  Emma  think  ? 
Hut   the   house   was   really  charming.       There   were   cosy 
corners,  large  rooms,  decorations  en  siiitf,  and,  oh,  of  all  things 
she  loved,  an  ingle  nook  in  the  dining-room  I  Hut  why  did  that 
furniture  man  follow  them  about  and  grin  so? 

As  they  were  passing  down  the  wide  hall,  Joseph,  who  was 
speaking  to  her,  absently  opened  a  door,  and  then  drew  back 
and  closed  it  with  a  hasty  bang.  Hut  Dora  was  a  woman,  and 
had  caught  sight  of  something,  and  the  next  instant  she  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  partly  furnished  drawing-room,  and 
surveying  the  walls  with  a  look  of  proud  indignation  such  as  he 
had  never  seen  on  her  face  before. 

"Joseph  Trupin  !"  she  cried,  with  something  of  her  elder 
sister's  manner,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 

"  I  didn't  mean  it,  dear,  1  didn't  '.  Oh,  bless  me,  I  always 
was  too  slow." 

"  These  are  my  pictures,  sir  ! "  and  she  waved  her  hand  round 
upon  the  walls,  where  several  water-colours  she  had  given  him 
were  hung  in  very  costly  frames. 

"  No,  they  are  not,  they  are  mine." 

"Yours?  Yours  to  give  away — or  perhaps  to  sell?"  .And 
Joseph  could  not  believe  this  indignant  little  Empress  was  Dora 
Graves. 

"  1  haven't  sold  them-  I  couldn't,  I  wouldn't  sell  them  for  the 
Bank  of  England." 

"  Then  what  are  they  doing  here  ?  this  is  not  your 
house  ? " 

"  Yes,  it  is -and  yours." 

As  she  stood  there  gazing  at  him,  insulted  pride,  indignation, 
and  wide-eyed  wonder  all  faded  out  of  her  face,  and  she  would 
have  fallen  if  he  had  not  caught  her.  He  only  held  her  a 
moment,  however.  Thrusting  him  firmly  away,  she  demanded, 
"  But  the  other  house,  the  cottage,  whose  is  that  ? '' 

"  It  is  yours  to  give  to  her  ;  I  want  her  to  love  yott,  you 
know." 

"  But  she  has  a  house,  and  does  loxe  me." 
"  Who  does  ? " 
"  Who  ?     Emma,  my  sister." 

"  Miss  (iraves  \  tiood  heavens,  I  mean  old  Mrs.  Digby  ;  I 
couldn't  take  a  lovely  bride  and  a  beautiful  home,  and  lea\-e  her 
to  starve  1 " 

As  though  a  shutter  had  suddenly  shot  back  in  lier  soul,  the 
light  streamed  in  upon  her,  and  she  saw  right  down  to  the  very 
deeps  of  her  lover's  heart.  He  took  a  step  towards  her.  but  she 
stood  back,  struggling  to  comprehend,  and  then,  sighing  deeply, 
put  her  hands  behind  her,  and  eyeing  him  soberly  over,  she 
asked,  "You  always  said  that  marriage  would  be  a  great 
happiness  to  you,  Joseph?" 
"  It  will,  it  will  be  heaven  I " 

"  And  you  always  professed  great  impatience  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  I  did  1  I  do  :  I  cannot  wait,  whatever  she  sa)-s.'' 

She  was  studying  him  intently  as  he  spoke,  and  presently 

she   took   a  step  nearer,   and   gaicd   up   into   his   struggling, 

mystified  face  with  steaily.  solemn  eyes,  and  at   length  she 

asked,  "Joseph,  is  slowness  infectious?" 

"  No,  no,  I  hope  not  :  Good  gracious,  dailing,  what  do  you 
look  like  that  for  ? '' 

The  door  ».-«  .ijar.  the  workmen  were  moving  in  Ihc  hall, 
but  she  came  ne.ucr,  and  still  nearer,  and  then  with  her  deep 
eyes  tilled  wiih  humble,  holy  light,  she  said,  "  If  you  can  infect 
me  with  your  slowness,  Joseph,  )-ou  may— may  kiss  me  '." 
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The   Home   Department 


Result  of  the  Competition 

A  GREAT  many  competitors  sent  in  papers  this  month,  and 
the  greater  number  of  them  were  very  good.  On  the  whole 
ladies  outshone  gentlemen  in  a  clear  understanding  of  what  was 
demanded  of  them,  and  gave  their  counsel  and  congratulations 
in  a  terser  and  more  original  form.  This  month  both  prizes 
have  been  won  by  ladies. 

The  first  prize  I  am  pleased  to  award  to — 

Miss  M.  Escombe, 

Shawford, 

Near  Winchester, 
for  the  following  : 

Dear  Florence, — My  wishes  must  outstrip  any  con- 
ventional form  of  congratulation,  so  earnestly  do  I  desire  for 
you  the  happiness  whose  completion  is  beyond  earthly  recog- 
nition. By  true  marriage,  life,  with  its  possibilities,  stretches 
out  of  reach.  You  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  the  threshold  of  an 
"  increasing  purpose,"  whose  end  is  invisible.  The  whole  out- 
look changes  ;  your  aims,  your  hopes,  your  ideals,  which  have 
hitherto  been  divided,  are  merged  in  united  effort.  If  the 
union  be  real  and  firm,  your  home  possesses  a  power  of 
resistance  which  can  withstand  all  outside  attack.  It  is  the 
citadel  of  unbroken  affection.  Sympathy  and  sacrifice  and 
sanctity  are  lit  by  an  undying  flame.  In  the  mutual  expression 
of  these  qualities  is  proved  the  steadfastness  of  their  source. 
You  may  pass  through  trials  and  disappointments,  triumph  in 
adversity,  and  surmount  even  the  victorious  agonies  of  lifei 
strong  and  confident  in  a  love  which  "  many  waters  cannot 
quench,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it." 

The  second  prize  is  won  by  — 

Miss  M.  Walker, 

Hillside  House, 

Porthlethen, 

Aberdeen,  N.B., 
for  the  following  letter  : 

My  dear  Mabel, — Having  just  heard  of  your  engagement, 
I  must  now  wish  you  every  happiness.  Let  me  give  you  some 
advice,  which  I  hope  you  will  accept  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given — that  of  affection  and  friendship. 

Cultivate  unselfishness,  for  you  will  require  it  during  married 
life.  Men — even  the  best  of  them — are  selfish  ;  it  is  part  of  their 
nature.  Study  your  husband's  tastes,  and  share  them  if 
possible;  but  do  not  become  a  slave  to  his  every  whim.  My 
experience  proves  that  a  man  respects  and  appreciates  a  woman 
more  for  calmly  and  steadfastly — not  obstinately  and  pig- 
headedly- — holding  her  own,  than  for  yielding  to  them  in 
everything. 

Love  is  the  root  of  happiness,  but  it  must  be  strengthened 
for  the  trials  of  daily  life  by  cheerfulness  and  tact.  Keeping 
these  things  in  view,  I  know  your  future  will  be  blessed. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Next  in  merit  came  the  following  : 

My  dear  George,— Let  me  proffer  you  my  best  con- 
gratulations upon  the  news  which  has  just  reached  me.  You 
are  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  your  life  filled  with  the 
romance  of  that  mysterious  something  which  men  call  love — an 
influence  which  makes  a  man  reveal  his  noblest  self,  which 
compels  him  to  strive  after  his  highest  ideal,  which  endows  him 
with  the  true  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  May  it  do  this  for  you. 
In  this  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  human  experience  is  a 
Divine  guidance  made  manifest  in  our  lives.  God  has  blessed 
you  with  the  pure  devotion  of  another  of  His  children.  Guard 
it  as  the  richest  of  His  gifts.  It  is  the  same  old  story,  no  less 
beautiful  than  in  ages  gone  by.  Two  mountain  streamlets  flow 
down  the  same  hillside  with  growing  force  until  they  meet,  and 
in  the  rich  volume  of  their  completed  union  press  on  to  the  vast 
ocean  of  eternity  together. 

Yours  with  best  wishes  and  regards, 

A.  G.  Y . 


My  dearest  Elsie,— How  sweet  of  you  to  let  me  be  the 
first,  after  your  own  family,  to  hear  the  news  I  I  am  so  glad, 
and  give  you  my  hearty  congratulations.  I  think  you  and 
Herbert  match  splendidly. 

Through  lack  of  experience  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the 
proverbial  "few  words  of  advice."  But  as  I  write,  the  words 
of  a  dying  missionary  come  to  my  mind.  When  her  husband 
stooped  and  kissed  her  on  her  forehead,  she  said,  "  Love  is 
sweet,  but  oh,  the  love  of  Jesus  '. — the  love  of  Jesus  !  " 

It  came  to  me  that  only  one  who  had  put  His  love  first  in 
her  life  could  have  spoken  thus  when  she  came  to  die. 

May  God  help  you,  darling,  in  the  sunshine  of  this  new  and 
beautiful  love,  to  ever  let  the  love  of  Jesus  have  _firs/  place  in 
your  heart. 

With  renewed  congratulations, 

I  am,  ever  yours  lovingly. 


My  dear  Friends,— I  desire,  with  all  best  wishes,  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  betrothal.  You  have,  of  course,  entered 
so  solemn  and  responsible  a  bond — so  destined  for  weal  or  woe 
happiness  or  misery — with  due  thought  and  knowledge  of  each 
other's  dispositions  and  idiosyncrasies. 

The  future  now  lies  before  you,  with  its  vista  of  romance 
and  dreams  of  paradise  ;  but  as  you  foot  life's  pathway  together 
you  will  experience  much  that  is  prosaic  and  commonplace,  and 
it  is  the  latter  that  will  truly  test  your  fidelity  and  affection 
Therefore,  "  that  your  day  may  be  filled  with  gladness  and  your 
life  be  rich  in  blessing,"  may  I  advise  you  at  all  times  to  seek 
Divine  blessing  and  guidance  ;  remembering  always  in  your 
human  weaknesses  and  error  that  "  love  suffereth  long  and  is 
kind,  is  not  easily  provoked,  and  thinketh  no  evil"? 

Your  faithful  friend, 
Z. 

New  Competition 

I  would  like  my  readers  to  send  me  in  for  competition  this 
time  a  short  account  of  a  holiday,  describing  the  place  it  has 
been  spent  in,  and  the  form  it  has  taken — whether,  for  instance, 
it  was  spent  in  camping,  walking,  riding,  or  cycling,  etc.  The 
real  names  of  places  should  be  given. 

The  article  may  take  the  form  of  a  letter  ;  the  length  must 
not  exceed  two  hundred  words,  and  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  Each  contribution  must  bear  the  writer's  name 
and  address,  and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  All  contributions 
must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  October  i,  and  earlier  if 
possible. 

Two  prizes  will  be  given  ;  for  the  best  account,  a  copy  of 
Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce's  "  The  Life  of  William  Denny,"  with  portrait ; 
for  the  second  best,  a  copy  of  that  delightful  and  humorous 
book  "  Outside  the  Radius,"  by  W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Notice 

The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  which  it  is  dated.  The  number  for 
October  will  therefore  be  obtainable  on  September  20,  and 
competitors  will  have  ample  time  to  prepare  their  contributions. 


Some  Recipes  for  Cooking  Apples 

Apple  Marmalade 

Take  any  kind  of  sour  apples,  pare  and  core  them,  cut  them 
in  small  pieces,  and  to  every  pound  of  apples  allow  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  both  in  a  preserving-pan, 
and  boil  them  over  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stirring  until  they  are 
reduced  to  a  fine  pulp.  When  quite  done,  place  in  jars,  tie  down 
carefully,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Apple  Jelly 
Take  any  quantity  of  sound  apples  — it  is  best  to  get  then> 
all  of  one  kind,  and  red-skinned  ones  are  the  best — wash  them, 
but  do  not  peel  them,  put  them  in  a  preserving-pan,  and  just 
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Gadbur/s 


ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  ALKALI, 

OR  ANY  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCE. 
Refreihlns,  NourUhlnf,  InvlKoratlnc. 


Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


Th«  Editor  or  "THE  LANOKT," 
June  ie,  1900,  says:- 

"We  are  glad  to  find  that.Meairi.  Cad- 
bury  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  strong  ground!  for  objection  to  the 
addition  to  cocoa  of  certain  foreign  sub- 
stances. This  resource  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, and,  indeed,  pernicious,  especially 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  cocoa  alone 
is  an  excellent  food  as  well  av  a  stimulant, 
having  a  salutary  action  upon  the  nerve 
centres." 


BUILDINGS 


AND 


FITTINGS 


New  and  Second-hand  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
School-Rooms.  Every  description  of  Church, 
Chapel,  and  School  Fittings,  Seats,  Pulpits, 
Lecterns,  Desks,  Forms,  etc.,  made  by  the 
latest  improved  Machinery ;  also  Cottages, 
Stables,  Coachhouses,  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds 
for  Manufacturing  Purposes.  Several  Build- 
ings always  on  view,  and  50  tons  of  Iron  kept 
in  stock.  Plans,  designs,  and  estimates  free 
on  application.  Buildings  shipped  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  World. 


HARBROW'S 


IRON  BUILDING 
WORKS, 

ADJOINING  SOUTH  BERMONDSEY  STATION,  S.E. 

South  African  Branch     Iron  Building  and  Joinery 

Works,  POINT  ROAD,  DURBAN,  NATAL. 


OUR  OCTOBER  SPECIALTY. 

Duping'  OCTOBER   only  wo  shall   ofTcp 
fop  4/11,  post  paid, 

"THE  COSY"  CUSHION, 

20   inches   square,    filled    with    our    famed    spMalilJ  "Blanche. 

IJcht  and  soft.     Covered  in  "La  Marquise"  Self-lone    Brocade. 

finished    with    Silk    Cord,    trefoiled    at    cornets.       Newest   slylc. 

Enduring  and   Luxurious. 

Shades— Dresden  Blue.  Rose.  Mid-Olire. 


DURING 

OCTOBER 

ONLY. 


4/11    each,  Post  Free. 

In  ordcrlnj^,  snv  shades  desired. 

W.  S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

artistic  jfurnisbcrs, 
65,  GEORGE  STREET,   EDINBURGH. 


A  HANDSOME 


USEFUL    AND 
UNUSUAL    .     . 


GIFT 


FOR    A    MINISTER     OR     ANY     MAN 
OF    AFFAIRS    WOULD    BE    ONE    OF 

AMBERG'S  PATENT  IMPERIAL 
CABINET    LETTER    FILES. 

OUR    LATEST    PATENTS    EMBODY   THE    IHOST 

PERFECT  IHETHODS   OF    LETTER-FILING    KNOWN. 

AO  f'lMxo  nv  HI  lifts  or  mpihkm. 


PAPERS   KhPT  hRLL   I  HUM    ULST. 

Instantaneous  Reference  to  Papers,  however  oW. 
Inspootion  Invltedm 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  A2,  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

AMBERG  FILE  &  INDEX  CO., 

27,    LITTLE    BRITAIN,    LONDON,    E.G. 

.«(»o   .VKII'    lOKK   •■■•ff   <HI('t<.». 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Heaitti  Exhibition,  London 

From  an  Emintnt  Surgton 

"  After  a  lengthened  ox 
perlence     of     Food 
both  at  home  and 
in    India,   I  con- 
sider 'Benger'f 
Food '  inconi 
parably  s 
perior    to 
any  I  have 
ever  pre- 
scribed." 


FOOD  r. 

INFANTS, 


INVALIDS,  and 

THE  AGED. 

Oelicioas.  Nntrilive.  Dicrslible. 

■■mini  tmt  h  MM  la  TIM  tr 
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cover  them  with  water.  Boil  to  a  pulp,  and  strain  through  a 
hair  sieve.  To  every  pint  of  juice  add  a  pound  of  sugar  and 
a  dessert-spoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Boil  until  perfectly  clear,  and 
when  a  little  taken  out  on  a  plate  sets  stiffly,  it  is  done,  and  may 
be  put  into  jars.  Let  it  get  cold  and  tie  down  securely.  Keep 
in  a  cool  place. 

Another  Apple  Jelly. 

Take  a  dozen  very  large  apples,  or  thirteen  good-sized  ones, 
and  without  peeling  or  cutting  them  up,  place  them,  with  a 
quart  of  water  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  the  rind  thinly 
pared,  in  a  pan.  Boil  till  quite  pulpy,  then  strain.  To  every 
pint  of  juice  add  a  pound  of  sugar  ;  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
bottle.    Let  it  get  cold  before  tying  down. 

Apple  Charlotte 

Take  a  plain  mould  about  five  inches  deep,  butter  the  inside 
and  line  with  stale  bread  cut  into  thin  strips,  fitting  a  round 
piece  into  the  bottom  of  the  mould.  Previous  to  this,  melt 
3ome  butter  and  dip  the  bread  into  it.  The  mould  should  be 
lined  so  that  there  are  no  gaps  between  the  pieces  of  bread. 
.Stew  some  apple  to  a  pulp,  mix  with  it  plenty  of  sugar  and  a 
little  butter,  also  a  flavouring  of  lemon.  Add  as  little  water  as 
possible  to  the  apple  when  stewing  it ;  some  apples  require  more 
.than  others,  but  the  aim  should  be  to  get  the  pulp  as  firm  as 
possible.  Fill  the  mould  with  the  pulp,  and  lay  a  piece  of 
buttered  bread  on  the  top  as  a  cover.  On  top  of  this  place  a 
iplate  that  will  fit  the  top  of  the  basin  and  stand  a  weight  on  it. 
Bake  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  bread  is  of 
a  deep  brown  shade.  Turn  it  out  carefully  and  serve  with 
.creaui  and  castor  sugar. 

Another  Apple  Charlotte 

Peel,  core,  and  cut  up  half  a  pound  of  apples  ;  weigh  two 
•ounces  of  bread  and  rub  it  through  a  sieve  ;  chop  up  finely 
two  ounces  of  suet,  mixing  the  breadcrumbs  with  it  in  chopping 
to  prevent  it  sticking  together.      Put  these  and  the  apples  into 


a  basin,  adding  one  ounce  of  sugar  and  the  grated  rind  of  half 
a  small  lemon  ;  mix  thoroughly  together.  Grease  a  small  pie- 
dish  and  turn  the  mixture  into  it  ;  place  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  until  a  nice  brown.  Take  it  out, 
loosen  it  round  with  a  knife,  turn  it  on  to  a  small  hot  dish,  and 
sprinkle  with  castor  sugar  just  before  serving. 

Apple  Sandwiches 

Peel  and  cut  some  sweet  apples  into  thin  slices,  being  careful 
to  see  that  no  pieces  of  core  are  left  ;  place  the  slices  between 
thin  slices  of  brown  bread  and  butter,  and  cut  the  crusts  off. 

Apple  Cheesecakes 

Peel  and  grate  some  apples,  take  the  weight  of  the  grated 
apple  in  butter  and  sugar,  flavour  with  a  little  lemon-rind  also 
grated,  melt  the  butter,  and  add  to  the  sugar  and  lemon  and 
apple.  Mix  thoroughly,  then  add  four  eggs  to  each  pound  of 
pulp.  Line  tartlet  tins  with  good  short  or  puff  paste— the  former 
is  of  course  the  more  digestible— half  fill  them  with  the  apple 
mixture,  and  bake  until  the  paste  is  thoroughly  cooked. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Emmeline. — Some  old-fashioned  people  like  their  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  slightly  stiffened  with  a  little  very  thin  starch,  but 
you  might  try  ironing  the  handkerchiefs  wet.  Do  not  dry 
them  at  all,  but  iron  them  until  quite  dry;  this  will  give  them  the 
required  stiffness  and  a  slight  gloss.  Iron  on  the  wrong  side 
all  over  first,  then  fold  in  half,  the  name  under,  the  selvedges 
together,  of  course,  and  iron  again  ;  then  fold  into  a  quarter,  and 
iron  again;  then  double  end  to  end,  the  name  being  of  course  on 
the  outside. 

Ml.ss  K. — I  know  of  no  better  or  cheaper  floor-stain  than 
permanganate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water.  You  can  have  it,  of 
course,  as  light  or  as  dark  as  you  like;  but  I  think  I  would,  were 


CONGREVE'S 

Balsamic  Elixir, 

FOR   75   YEARS   THE   MOST   SUCCESSrUL 
REMEDY   IN 

PULMONARY   CONSUMPTION, 

,\LSO   FOR 

ASTHMA,  COUGHS, 

BRONCHITIS,  ^"^     COLDS. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors. 
P.  ice  1/11,  2/9,  4/e,  and  11/-. 


-The  following  is  an  EXTRACT  from  a  recent  INTERVIEW 
with  Mrs.  J,  E.  SINNALT,  20,  Hilary  Street,  St, 
Heliers,  Jersey. 

"  It  was  in  June,  1888,  that  I  went  to  Coombe  Lodge  and  saw  Mr.  I. 

.Alex.  Brown,"  Mrs.  Sinnalt  said.     "  For  a  long  time  before  that,  I  had 

'Jjeen  out  of  healih,  and  one  doctor  had  told  me  that  one  of  my  lungs 
was  nuich  diseased.     I  had   been  told  the  same  thing  some  long  time 

Jjefore  by  another  medical  man.  Having  heard  glowing  accounts  .about 
Mr.  Congreve's  treatment,  I  went  to  Coombe  todge,  where  Mr.  Brown 

examined  me,  and  told  me  that  one  lung  was  affected,  and  that  there 
was  .also  some  Chronic  Bronchitis,  but  with  great  care  and  persever- 
ance with  the  treatment  he  advised  he  believed  I  should  get  well. 
The  prophecy  proved  correct— I  did  get  well,  and  have  had  generally 
good  lieilih  ever  since.  Whenever  an  opportunity  offers  I  say  a  good 
word  for  Mr.  Congreve's  treatment." 


See  NEW  BOOK  on  CONSUMPTION,  and  other  DISEASES  OF 
■THE  LUNGS,  by  G.  T.   CONGREVE,  edited  by  J.   A.   BROWN. 

.Sixpence,  post  free,  from  Coombe  Loduh,  Pkckham,  London,  S.E. 


The  Murray 
Ear-Drum 

fs  really  a  substitute  for  tbr  working  ^•i»^t^  <if 
the  natural  e;ir.  Ila^  no  wire,  i  ••tit.inis  no 
rnlil'cr,  metal  nor  ylasi.  hiviiille.  pi  >  lo 
adjust,  comiortablr  and  safe.  Tot<ill>  diltcr- 
cnt  from  any  otlier  lievice. 

Descriptive  pitni|<lilit  vent  upon  request. 

THE    A.B.    MURRAY   COAtPANV 
205,  Resent  Street,  London,  W. 


FEE     60     GUINEAS. 


SCHOOL    SHIP    ''CONWAY, 


LIVERPOOL. 

For  Training  Young  Gentlemen  to  become 
OFFICERS  in  Merchant  Steamers. 

For  Prospectus  appl>  to  — 

The  Capt.,  A.  T.  MILLER,  R.N. 
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I  in  your  place,  not  have  it  very  dark  to  start  with,  as  the  oil 
darkens  it  much  in  time.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  jjcrmanganate 
of  potash  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water,  stir  it  well  with  a  stick,  and 
you  can  begin  to  use  it  almost  at  once.  Lay  it  on  pretty  gener- 
ously, and  the  next  day  the  floor  will  be  ready  for  the  polish, 
which  should  consist  of  beeswax  dissolved  in  linseed  oil.  Rub 
this  well  in.  If  the  stain  is  not  dark  enough  the  first  time,  give 
a  second  coat  before  putting  on  the  polish  ;  the  latter  should  be 
rubbed  on  about  once  a  month.  You  can  varnish  it,  if  you 
prefer,  instead  of  using  the  oil  and  beeswax;  but  my  experience 
of  varnish  is  that  every  scratch  shows  on  it,  while  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  oil  polish. 

Blue  Evks.  — It  seems  to  me  everything  is  pointing  to  your 
setting  up  a  little  cake  or  sweet  business.  You  say  butter  and 
eggs  are  plentiful,  you  are  near  a  station  and  a  large  town,  you 
have  a  love  of  cooking,  a  nice  kitchen,  a  good  stove,  and  a  good 
and  devoted  servant  who  would  probably  in  time  take  as  keen  an 
interest  in  your  work  as  you  do.  You  have  a  few  things  to  do 
before  beginning.  First  of  all,  you  should  have  a  few  practical 
lessons  in  cookery,  particularly  cake  and  sweet  making.  You 
must  be  content  to  begin  in  a  small  way,  but  not  to  continue  in 
it.  Advertising  will  probably  pay  you  well,  and  you  must  be 
enterprising.  Do  not  get  slack  or  careless.  He  always  trying 
to  improve,  and  to  introduce  novelties.  In  the  matter  of  pots 
and  pans,  bottles,  packing  cases,  etc.,  etc.,  you  will  learn  the  best 
and  cheapest  methods  by  experience.  If  I  can  give  you  any 
help,  let  me  hear  again  from  you.  Do  not  give  up  everything 
for  this  new  scheme  :  have  baking  days  so  many  times  a  week, 
and  give  yourself  to  other  duties  and  pleasures  between  whiles- 
You  will  have  to  leain  to  be  economical  and  methodical  in  the 
matter  of  time  as  in  materials. 

G.  W.  Turner. — Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  1  am 
pleased  you  approved  of  the  alteration  in  the  prizes ;  but, 
seeing  that  Mr.  Seton-Thompson's  books  are  unknown  to  you, 
let  me  here  recommend  them  most  highly  to  your  notice.  To 
my  mind  they  are  perfectly  delightful,  giving  one  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  lives  of  wild  animals  and  the 


glories  of  nature  that  should  not  be  ini»Md.  With  regard  lo 
the  changes  you  mention  in  your  veriei,  I  was  at  torry  to  ie« 
them  as  I  expect  you  were.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  care,  ihcM 
errors  will  occur,  and  I  can  only  express  my  regret.  I  agree 
with  you  that  the  word  "cross"  would  have  been  very  much 
better  in  that  line  than  "  pass  " ;  the  latter  word  is  not  correct 
there,  cither  as  regards  sense  or  sound.  I  must  congratulate 
you  on  your  successes,  and  hope  you  will  often  compete  again. 

E.  V.  Owen. — I  was  much  gratified  by  the  contents  of 
your  letter,  and  congratulate  you  on  past  and  present  successes. 
I  hope  you  may  be  as  successful  with  English  as  with  Welsh 
poetr)',  and  shall  keep  my  eye  upon  you,  looking  out  for  future 
developments.  Thank  you,  too,  for  your  appreciation  of  The 
British  Monthly.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  book  awarded 
was  one  you  wished  for. 

H.  Lack. — Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letters  and  the 
printed  copy  of  your  hymn,  which  I  am  very  pleased  to  have. 
I  wonder  if  you  will  mind  my  saying  that  I  like  the  hymn 
better  without  the  added  verse?  It  may  be  that  I  admired  it 
so  much  as  I  first  knew  it,  I  do  not  take  kindly  to  changes ; 
but  to  me  the  added  verse  lacks  something  of  the  rugged 
strength  and  the  uncommonness  of  the  others.  You  must  not 
resent  my  remarks,  but  simply  take  them  as  a  compliment  to 
your  hymn  as  I  first  knew  it.  I  must  thank  you,  too,  for  your 
high  appreciation  of  The  Hritish  MONTHLY,  and  express  a 
hope  that  you  will  often  compete  again  in  the  competitions.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  you  have  not  been  successful  this  time,  but 
your  paper  was  good. 

LiLLiUM.— I  am  sorry  your  verses  reached  me  too  late 
They  must  reach  the  office  by  the  ist  of  the  month.  Any- 
thing posted  on  the  ist  is  tco  late  to  compete.  Thank  you  for 
your  note. 

M.  D. —  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  whenever  you  hke 
to  write  to  me,  and  shall  always  be  glad  to  give  you  any  advice 
or  help  in  my  power.  You  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
motto  ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  real  success.     I  will  think  over 


Orc^iS)Ed  Facilities 

OURS.       CONDUCTED    and    INDEPENDENT    to    SOUTH    OF    FRANCE, 
ITALY,   EGYPT,   PALESTINE,  Ac. 

RAVEL      TICKETS,    rail   and  steamer,  for  all  PARTS,  issued  in 
Advance.      Sleeping  Car  Accommodation,  Steamer  Berths,  and  State  Rooms  Rcscr\ed. 

RIPS    to  the    PRINCIPAL    SEASIDE    and    INLAND    RESORTS. 

TOUR  ROUND  THE  WORLD,  leaving  London  November  12th,  1902 

Write  for  QAZE'S  NEW  PROORAMMES.     Sent  Gratis. 


PRIVATE    CONDUCTED    TOURS  arransed  to  meet  the  convenience  of  iarffe 
and  email   parties.    Estimates  gl^tan. 

GAZE'S    CONTINENTAL    TIME    TABLE,    correct.  Compact.  Complete. 

Of  all  Booksellers.    I/-,  or  from  Publishers,  by  post.   I<'2. 
Addroaa    Correapondanoo    fo— 

HENRY     GAZE     &     SONS,  Gaze    House,    LONDON,    E.G. 

Or  apply  at  Branche8~53,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  E.G. ;  150,  PICCADILLY,  W.;  32,  WESTBOURNE  GROVE,  W. 

,1  phone:  3000-I-2-3.  Holborn. 
(grams:   "Gaze,  London." 
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your  suggestion  for  a  competition.  If  it  is  possible  to  manage 
it  in  my  limited  space,  I  shall  probably  use  it  before  long.  I 
think  it  would  be  popular. 

F.  R.  B. — Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  MS.  You  shall 
have  my  opinion  next  month,  and  what  help  I  can  give  you  as 
regards  magazines. 

ANSTICE. 

Readers  are  invited  to  ask  questions  of  "Anstice."  Corre- 
spondents should  address  their  letters  to  "  Anstice,"  British 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


The  Children's   Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  first  prize  in  the  Angel  competition  is  awarded  to — 

Henry  M.  Hall, 

109,  Union  Road, 

Newington  Causeway, 

London,  S.E.  ; 
and  the  second  to — 

Mary  Millicent  Land, 

18,  Seyton  Avenue, 

Langside, 

Glasgow  ; 
who  both  sent  in  very,  very  long  lists.     Nearest  them  in  order 
of  merit  came  Robert  Shearer  and  Lilian  Williams. 

Honourable  Mention 
(Not  in  order  of  merit) 
A.  Harrison,  Hilda  Hirst,  James  G.  Simpson,  Ellen  Florence 
Welham,    G.    Snelling,    Nina    May    Johnson,    Lilian    Emily 
Engleburth,  Ella  Bishop,  Annie  Turnbull. 

Highly  Commended 

Ahce  Weatherhead,  Bessie  Maguire,  Emily  Bennett,  J.  S. 
Sowerby,  Annie  L.  Brindle,  John  D.  Brindle,  Bertha  G. 
Brooks. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  this  competition. 
You  must  have  searched  your  Bibles  very  hard,  and  you  must 
have  learned  a  good  deal  in  the  searching.  Some  long  lists 
beautifully  written,  made  me  wish  I  had  more  prizes  to  give 
you  ;  but  you  must  not  feel  your  work  to  be  wasted  :  I  appreciate 
it  very  much. 

I  want  to  hear  about  your  holidays.  When  this  is 
written  Aunt  Matty  is  having  very  pleasant  holidays  in  the 
country.  To-night  the  wind  is  very  high,  and  it  has  blown 
some   trees  down. 

Angus  Robertson  writes  me  a  nice  letter  about  his  holiday. 
"  I  am  in  Perthshire,"  he  writes,  "and  my  brother  and  I  have 
been  fishing.  I  have  caught  six  trout  so  far.  I  was  awfully 
excited  about  catching  them.  We  had  them  cooked  for  break- 
fast next  morning,  and  very  good  they  were  ! " 

Violet  Trevelyan  sends  the  following  letter  : 

The  Oaks,  Hamilton. 
Dear  Aunt  Matty,— I  have  got  seventy-eight  dolls,  and 
I'm  sun  no  other  little  girl  in  the  world  can  have  so  many  as  I 
have  !  I  would  tell  you  all  their  names,  but  it  would  take  too 
much  room  here.  The  last  two  I  got  were  golliwogs  ;  I  call 
them  Amethyst  and  Amber.     I  have  fourteen  sailor  dolls. 

Your  loving 

Violet  Trevelyan. 

Can  any  little  leader  boast  of  more  dolls  than  Violet?  I 
should  like  to  know. 

Here  are  three  little  letters  : 

My  dear  Aunty,- How  can  I  become  your  niece?  Do  I 
pay  anything  ?     Please  tell  me. 

Minnie  Davis  (aged  10). 

No,  Minnie,  there  is  nothing  to  pay.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  you.     You  must  often  write  me. 


Dear  Aunt  Matty, — My  cat  (General  Gatacre)  died  yes- 
terday, so  I  cannot  write  you  a  long  letter  to-day,  because  1  am 
feeling  very  sad  about  him — I  loved  him  so  much  ;  or  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  a  lot  about  my  holiday. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

Mary  G.  Brown. 

I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  Mary,   to   hear   about   your   cat's 
death.     Have  you  a  photograph  of  him  ? 
This  is  the  last  letter  : 

Dear  Aunt  Matty,—  I  am  going  to  boarding-school  next 
term  ;  I  have  never  been  before.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  good 
boy's  school   story  to  read  ? 

Yours  truly, 

Basil  George. 

I  recommend  any  of  Mr.  Talbot  Baincs  Reed's  books,  Basil. 
I  hope  you  will  like  school,  and  write  and  tell  me  about  it. 

Margaret  Maitland's  puzzle  competition  was  too  late.  It 
was  quite  correct,  Margaret. 

Try  again,  Annie  Turnbull;  your  work  was  very  nice.  So 
was  yours,  Emily  Bennett.  Gertrude  Snelling's  list  was  very 
good. 

AUNT    MATTY. 


Easy  Competition 

Try  it  ! 

Fill  in  the  missing  letters,  and  you  will  discover  names  of 
Bible  characters.  If  you  cannot  solve  all,  send  the  ones  you 
know.  Solutions  to  be  sent  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G.,  before 
October  i . 

1.— X     Z     X     I     A     X 

2.-X     X     G 

3,— A     X     E     L 

4.-X     V     E 

5.-Z     XCXXRXAS 

6.-X     AXSHXXEH 


Hugh   and   the   Tablecloth 

Hugh  was  nine  years  old.  He  had  dark  brown  hair  and 
dark  brown  eyes,  and  was  a  handsome  little  fellow.  He  was 
one  of  ten  brothers,  and  came  seventh  in  the  family.  You  can 
imagine  that  his  home  was  not  a  very  quiet  one.  Boys  are 
always  noisy,  and  No.  6,  Mayfield  Terrace,  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  was  not  exactly  quiet. 

Mrs.  Osborne  was  often  worn  out  with  the  racket,  but,  being 
a  kind  mother  and  a  patient  woman,  rejoiced  to  see  her  laddies 
so  happy. 

Mr.  Osborne,  however,  was  not  so  long-suffering.  One  day 
he  came  home  earlier  than  usual,  and  announced  that  his 
brother  from  Persia,  Uncle  Clinton,  was  on  his  way  home,  and 
would  travel  south  from  London  that  very  night. 

"So, boys,"  said  the  father, glancing  somewhat  sternly  at  eight 
of  the  boys  who  sat  round  the  table  busily  consuming  a  tremendous 
tea,  "  you  Jnust  and  shall  behave  properly  and  quietly  when 
your  uncle  is  here.  He  will  only  stay  the  day  with  us— that  is 
to-morrow,  Saturday.  And  1  insist  on  perfect  order  being  kept 
during  that  time,  at  any  rate.  You,  Howard  and  Frank,  will 
be  ready  to  take  him  down  to  the  beach  in  the  morning ;  Laurie 
and  Willie  must  not  invite  the  Scotts  or  any  one  else  to  tea 
to-morrow  ;  and  you,  Charlie  and  Hugh,  see  that  your  hands 
are  Washed  and  your  faces  clean  and  your  hair  not  sticking  up 
straight  on  your  heads.     Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

The  boys  murmured  "  Yes,"  and  shortly  after  dispersed.  They 
speedily  forgot  their  uncle's  coming,  for  they  were  planning  a 
rehearsal  of  a  grand  charade  to  take  place  during  the  following 
week.     All  went  well  in  the  rehearsal. 

"  I  say,  Hugh,"  remarked  John  Scott,  a  friend  who  was  actine 
the  part  of  the  fainting  girl,  "let's  have  another  rehearsal— a 
dress  rehearsal— this  evening.     I'll  be  round  by  eight." 

"  Rather,"  said  Hugh. 

*  *  *  *  ♦  ' 

Uncle  arrived,  and  Hugh  very  properly  shook  hands  with 
him  in  the  drawing-room,  then  slunk  out,  for  he  heard  John's 
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Free  Trial. 

Every  Weak,  Nervous,  and  Enfeebled  Man  or  Woman 
will  find  electricity,  as  applied  by  the  Richardson 
Perfected  Electro  -  Galvanic  Belt,  a  wonderful 
restorative   to   robust   health   and   vij^our. 

TEST   §T   FREE    OF   CHARGE. 

To  all  sufferers  from  Kxhaualion  of  Nerve 
Force,  Indigestion,  l.iver  and  Kidney 
Troubles,  Sleeplessness,  Gout,  Rheumatism 
and  Kindred  Ailments,  Anaemia  or  Poorness 
of  Blood,  and  Irregular  Circulation  or  Vari- 
cocele, we  can  offer  special  help.  As  a 
nervine  tonic  and  invigorating  agent,  Klec- 
tricity,  as  we  st.iltully  employ  it,  has  no 
equal  in  the  whole  field  of  therapeutics,  and 
may  be  relied  upon  to  restore  weakened  con- 
stitutions to  pristine  strength  and  energy. 

We  ask  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  to 
remember  that  this  offer  is  made  by  a  firm 
with  nineteen  years'  reputation  in  the  City 
of  London.  We  desire  that  every  sufferer 
should  wear  this  marvellous  Hclt  and  trst 
its  healing  virtues  for  thirty  da^s,  as  we  are 
certain  that  it  will  cure,  and  thit  the  weaier 
after  the  month's  trial  will  then  prefer  to 
keep  rather  than  return  the  belt. 

PAMPLHETS,  TESTIMONIALS,  Etc.,  SENT  POST  FREE. 

Do  not  fiiil  to  write  at  once,  sending  particulars  of  your  case,  and  re- 
ineniber  that,  after  giving  the  Belt  a  trial,  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied, 
return  it  to  us ;  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 


^N  J N VITA  TION,—Aii  who  can  possibly  do  so  art  invited  to  call 
and  examine  the  Bells  and  Batliries.  Advict  fret  by  Specialists  in 
ireahnent  by  EUctricity.      Call  or  ivrile  to-day. 


A.  M.   RICHARDSON  &  CO..  Medical  Galvanists,  21.  Vulcjn 
House.  56,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  V.C     EslaMishcd  1882. 


"BUCKEYE' 

FOLDINC  (Oblong)  BATH  CABINET. 


M.  J.  CHARLTON, 

59,  Fradtrlck  Strttt,  SUNOCRUNO, 

IS  API'OINTKI)  UF.NKRAI.  AriF.N T 
M'U    ilIK  SAI.K  OK  THK 

"BUCKEYE"   (ObloDg; 
FOLDING  BATH  CABINET. 

Can  be  u»rH  for    Turkish,  Vapour,  .Spirits,  snd 
Medicated  BathH.  Kelreshinc  and  Inviyoralinic. 
Summer  or  Winter.     M.  J.  C.,on  ItMikinfcaboiii 
him,    and     havlnr    seen     several     **  makes,"    in     his    judrment    lh«> 

■■BUCKEYE"    in  the   Handiest,   Cheapest,   Most 

Economical,  and  Best  Adapted  of  an>  he  has  seen.  The 
Heater  f*  «-xctrllent  — free  fmtn  -.rn-'kc  and  •ooi  C>n  appliration 
M.  J.  C.  will  forward  a  descriptive  circular.  M.  |.  C,  on  receipt  of 
order  with  Postal  Order,  will  be  pleased  to  forwlird  to  Address  10  ibe 
nearest  Railway  Station,  Carriage  Paid. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    LETTERS. 

LONDON.-REV.  3.  OB£Q0RT  MANTLE  Kayo:  "  Ibc  '  Bockcye  * 
Bath  Cabinet  is  in  svcry  w;iv  saiisfacioy-.  1  am  deliKbled  wi»h  it,  and 
use  it  with  Kre.it  refreshment  and  b<-nefit.*' 

SUVDBBLAND  -TH08.  FEARSO*  SHAFTOB.  Xsq..  Builder  and 
Contractor,  says:-"  1  consider  your  'Buckeye'  Cabinet  superior  in  its 
adaptation,  and  prefer  it  to  tbe  square  cabinet. 
The  Heater  I  re|cardasa  very  irreat  improvement. 
I  wish  you  every  success  in  the  intcrcBla  of  the 
people. 

LSSSB.-XST.  8.  OHASWIOX  writes:  *'A 
Turkish  bath  at  home  is  both  a  luxury  and  an 
economy.  The  *  Buckeye  *  ta  tbe  perfection  of 
simpliaty  and  comfort." 

AGENTS    WAMTEO. 


Apply  to  M.  J.  CHARLTON, 

59,  Frederick  St.,  SUNDERLAND. 

Price   £1  Os.  lOd. 


WARREN"  *^*^;.r° 


FOUNTAIN    PEN. 

>t    luiy   a    '  '■ 
of  A  Sv>t  ■ 


It  Ls   the   best    pen   m-ide.      Yon    lannot    h-.jy   a    I  rttet    Ur   ai/-.      Lig^[. 

Durable.  Ideal.     Trv  oh-  for  a  «.'-i:      '  >f  -Til  S*  >t  nn^r^  or  send  P.O.  to 

Miinufacturers.  BURCE.  WARKEN  A  RIDOLEY.  Ltd^  91  and 

92,  Great  Saffron  Hill,  London,  ■.& 


Money  returned  ifyou  wish. 


AS  GOOD 

AS  MONEY 

CAN  BUY 


»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


\  Macfarlane,  Lang  &  6o.*s 

iMilk=ShocoIate   Biscuits. 


A  delicious  novelty    just  introduced. 


t       CiLASQOW    &     LONDON.  Sample  post  free  on  application.       ^ 


I 

♦ 
♦ 


PEACH'S  LACE  CURTAINS 


Sl-Nll  VOIR  ADDRESS  for  our  AUTUMN   Il.l.isrKATl-I>  (A  I  AL.M.Uh.     i:»tcption«l  \  iU'v 
in  all  IJcpartnients.        Write  to-day. 

POPI'LAR    PARCRL,  «!/-.  Olrerl  Trom  Ibr  Lo«ma. 

I. or  No.  7,6  Con  iaINS  ;— i  j  air  Rich  I)r.iwine-rooin  Ciirtiiin*.  4  yd*.  loniT-  a  ydv  wldf.  3  \  *tn 
.ilike.  H.iiKlsnmc  WninK-room  Cunslni.  ^\  ydv  by  6>  in.  i  I-*''  "*■•»<  H«--!  rwint  url-iicv  3  jrdv 
by  <;'.  in.  1  pair  Fash  Curtain'-.  1  TaMr  C>  ntr.-.  Set  l:u(hr\sr  T<"!ft  I  ..»rrv.  onr  i-~,  in.  Ion,;,  ft.r 
5m.illcr;  i:crii  if  desired.     Carrbyc  rai.1.21--     As  ad\erti''.'l --5  >carv     Sat>^flctlnn  Kuaraniecl. 


peach; 


M   HOS   ERY 


r.F.NTLIMlCNS    HAKM    V  NDHRCI.OTHINC.   for  lh<-  AITt'MN.         Srml  for  IMc«  LW. 

«RWTLKMKN>  OUTFIT  PAK4'l!l.,ie/e.  I.or  So.rjbCoxTAis^-  ,  w«ill.-i.  Voder- 
vest,  soft  textiire,  i  laU  Panl5  to  match,  i  Woollen  I>.iy  Slii't.  well  fim»hed.  /raiin  <  .shnirfw  h*tf. 
hose,  ^oft  wuol.  ill  .Navy.     CatriaKC  r,iiil.  10  6       1  »'  I'artrls,  (0-      St  1 1 1    Sim— SUAtl.. 

.VttlJIt'M,  or  I..Mil.l-:. 


PEACH'S  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS 


NortU}  l-oK  ini:iK  Kt-l.lAi!i  1-:  Wfakim;  niAi.niFS.     .s.nd   for  Hu>rt\  c.ukl*-.      l;»<r> 
Ilrscrintion  of  Moiisfliolil  Lmrii*. 

MPRriAL  OFFKK.      SAMPLK  PAK«  »X  OF  TABLR  LINF.N.  etc..  «l.«. 

I.Ol-  No.  7i6CoNrAlN.Si-l  Duiibk-  l).ini.iskl  .ilil.-  Cl..th.To  •rMi-i  »  iht..-ii».  Ilorj]  *-wn.  ll«'' 
down  Nai.Vills  to  match,  full  tijf.  i  i;oo.l  Damask  raN>-  (  loth,  full  si.r<-.  all  .bri.c  trjdy  hrmm^.l 
I  Kitchen  Table  Cloth.  I  Afternoon  Tray  Cover.  Iiimst.lche.l.  ra.^«.l  ellih.  I  '■■"•■;'•<';"•' 
Towel.  1  I.inen  Oliuis  Cloth,  i  BiifT  Chiimois  Cloil..  i  Klithen  Cloth.  <Jrr  ace  laid.  11  » 
Customers  throughout  the  Knipirc  testify  to  the  Kcli.il  1.-  Work.  M.irvellous  \  alue.  .iiij  Ilural,.My. 
hirst  I'riic  Medals-Toronto.  il,  J :  CliKiKo.  i»)N  ,.      . 

8.    PEAOH   «    SONS,    LUtvr  Valr.  NOTTIN(iHA.1l.         E>t.  le;?. 


RUPTURE, 

GeDtl«inan,  curctl  by  hitnAcIf,  will  send  FRCC  f^'tKulan  ot 

»elf-«'ur»tive  trva  ment. 

IMrase  mention  "  British  Monthly,"  »nd  »enrl  or*  prnny  •tamp  lo  the 

Secretary,  3,  Earl  Street.  Carlisle. 


SECOND  EDITION.     Crown  Sv...  rinth.  6 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PLYMOUTH  BRETHREN. 

By  WILLIAM   BLAIR  NEATBY.  M.A. 
II  Oft    Pmrlmll  mfJ.   V.   l>«Hky. 

I  ("This  is  an  cxccetlingly  inteicstini;  txHik  TTi*  author  ha« 
collcclnl  his  facts  with  pain«t.ikiii|;  carr,  ami  h«  ilcall  »ilh  hi> 
suhjcct  in  an  admirable  i\tml."—Cla.'grtr  UtraU. 

LOKDOH: 

lldODl  R  *  STOIT.IITON.  .T.  Pat»rn<.»l»r  R«w.  E.C 
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A    SAFE    REMEDY 


FOR   ALL 


SKIN  &  BLOOD  DISEASES 


Clarke's  Blood  Mixture,  the  World-famed 

Blood  Purifier  and  Restorer,  is  warranted  to  cleanse 
the  blood  from  all  impurities  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  For  Eczema,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  Bad  Legs, 
Ulcers,  Glandular  Swellings,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases, 
Boils,  Pimples,  Blotches,  and  Sores  of  all  kinds,  its 
effects  are  marvellous.  It  is  the  only  real  Specific  for 
Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains,  for  it  removes  the  cause 
from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 

Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  has  stood  the 

test  for  30  years,  and  thousands  of  testimonials  of 
wonderful  cures  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from 
anything  injurious  to  the  most  delicate  constitution  of 
either  sex,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  the  Proprietors 
solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Sold  by  nil  Chemists  and  Stores  throughout  the 
world,  price  2S>  9ds  per  bottle,  and  in  cases  con- 
taining six  times  the  quantity,  price  lis.,  sufficient 
to  effect  a  permanent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of 
long-standing  cases. 

BEWARE   OF   WORTHLESS    IMITATIONS    AND 
SUBSTITUTES. 


28 


YEARS'  SUCCESS      ^,^^ 

AS  ^ 

THE  UNIVERSAL  EEMEDY  FOK 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Influenza,  Whooping- 
'  Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c.,  f 

HAS  MADE 

lOKibrldge 

1^   £ung Tonic 

AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITr  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Important  Notice: 

\^J^    SUBSTITUTION.— There  are  s"  many 
gflr^W    imitut'ims  /■/ this  .imces»ful,  and  therefore 
^gSr^  popular,  remedy  that  it  it  of  tlie  utmost 
l*SsaS.    importanre  yon    should    me    the  Tvord 
'OWBRIUOE"    mhen    buying 
Lung  Jonii".  and  TAKE  NO 
SUBSTITUTE. 


Prepared  by 
lW.T.OWBRIDGE,  M  P.S..  cbcmi.t.Hiiii 

Sold  everywhere  in  bottles,  at 
li.  iid.,u  Bd.,  4<.  ha.,  and  lli. 


voice  in  the  hall.  John  was  dressed  in  his  sister's  costume,  and 
very  comical  he  looked. 

"Well,  Hugh,  have  you  got  a  sheet  or  anything  for  the 
ghost  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Hugh  ;  "but,  oh  I   Til  take  this.     It's  splendid  ! 

In  a  trice  he  had  whipped  off  the  clean  cloth  from  the 
table  in  the  dining-room,  upsetting  the  vases.  The  water  ran  all 
over  the  table.  Hugh,  like  most  boys,  took  no  notice,  but  dashed 
upstairs,  hauling  the  tablecloth  after  him.  He  stole  pins  from 
his  mother's  room,  and  converted  himself  into  a  very  fine  ghost, 
though  the  tablecloth  was  somewhat  wet.  The  rehearsal  went 
on  merrily  till — 

"  Hugh,"  called  his  mother. 

Hugh  came  flying  down  as  he  was. 

Uncle  Clinton  and  his  father  stood  in  the  hall. 

"  Ok,  you  naughty  boy  ! "  cried  his  mother  from  the  dining- 
room.  "  We  have  searched  everywhere  for  the  tablecloth,  and 
finally  had  to  put  on  another,  and  your  uncle's  supper  was 
thus  much  delayed.     Oh,  how  tiresome  you  are  ! " 

Hugh  hung  his  head. 

"  You  are  more  than  tiresome,"  said  his  father  crossly. 
"  Your  uncle  was  in  great  need  of  his  supper,  and  your  careless- 
ness delayed  it.  You  have  thus  been  inlw.'ipitahle,  incotisiderafe, 
and  naughty." 

Uncle  Clinton's  eyes  twinkled.  He  was  a  big  man  with  a 
long  beard — very  benevolent  looking. 

"  Hugh,"  said  he,  "promise  as  a  man  of  honour  never  to 
play  with  your  mother's  tablecloth  any  more." 

Hugh  said  "  I  promise,"  with  his  brown  head  erect. 

"  And  here's  sixpence  for  you,"  said  Uncle  Clinton. 


Through  the  Needle's  Eye 

Tall  was  my  camel  and  laden   high. 
And  small  the  gate  as  a  needle's  eye. 

The  city  within  was  very  fair, 

And  I  and  my  camel  would  enter  there. 

"  You  must  lower  your  load,"  the  porter  cried ; 
"  You  must  throw  away  that  bundle  of  pride." 

This  I   did  ;  but  the  load  was  great. 
Far  too  wide  for  the  narrow  gate. 

"  Now,"  said  the  porter,  "  to  make  it  less. 
Discard  that  hamper  of  selfishness." 

I  obeyed,  though  with  much  ado. 

Yet  still  nor  camel  nor   I   got  through. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  porter,   "  your  load  must  hold 
-Some  little  package  of  trust-in-gold." 

The  merest  h.^ndful  was  all  I  had. 
Yet  "  Throw  it  away,"  the   porter  bade. 

Then  lo,  a  marvel  !   the  came!  tall 
Shrank  to  the  size  of  the   portal  small. 

And  all  my  riches — a  vast  estate  — 
Easily  passed  through  the  narrow  gate. 

Amos  R.  Wells. 


Our  Daily  Walk 

The  world  says  to  us  Christians,  "  If  you  wish  us  to  believe 
in  your  gospel  of  forgiveness,  show  the  reality  of  your  forgive- 
ness by  living  a  holy  life.  If  your  Christ  cannot  give  you  power 
to  walk  in  righteousness,  we  suspect  He  is  deceiving  you  when 
He  claims  to  forgive." 

That  is  the  demand  the  world  makes  on  the  Church  to-day ; 
that  is  the  challenge  the  world  throws  down  to  those  who  are 
Christ's.  Can  we  meet  it?  Are  we  meeting  it.'  Can  we 
humbly  yet  boldlv  say  to  the  world,  "  That  ye  may  know  that 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  look  on 
us  "  >  Can  we  rise  up  before  men  freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin, 
and  go  forth  so  to  walk  before  them  as  to  compel  them  to 
acknowledge  that  Jesus  Christ  has  healed  us  ?  Are  our  lives  a 
challenge  that  the  world  cannot  meet,  a  proof  of  the  pardoning, 
redeeming,  saving  power  of  the  Lord  ? 

Rev.  G.  H.  C.  Macgregor. 
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Things  Worth  Noting 


Inexpensive  Chukchks  am>  Mission  Hau-s.— In 
almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially  in  the 
larger  towns,  our  religious  bodies  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  find 
accommodation  for  their  ever-increasing  congregations  and 
Sunday-school  scholars.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  which  is  not 
at  the  present  time  out-growing  its  old  boundary  lines  and 
creating  new  localities  for  the  middle  classes  in  the  suburbs. 
In  the  suburban  districts  of  London  the  population  is  at  the 
present  time  increasing  with  alarming  rapidity.  The  means  of 
cheap  and  quick  travelling  to  and  from  the  City,  and  the 
increasing  commercial  area  of  the  Metropolis,  induce  a  vast 
number  of  people  to  live  in  the  outlying  districts.  It  is  thus 
impossible  for  the  various  denominations  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  public  worship,  with  the  result  that  both  churches 
and  schools  are  overflowing.  The  building  of  a  church  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  a  huge  undertaking,  and  hardly  a  possible  one 
if  the  cost  of  it  has  to  be  provided  voluntarily.  Here  is  a 
problem,  however,  which  must  be  faced,  and  a  difficulty  which 
must  be  overcome,  by  some  means  or  other.  Experience  tells 
us  that  religious  growth,  like  the  growth  of  a  tree  or  business, 
is  best  when  it  is  slow  and  sure.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  advis- 
able that  a  large  and  handsome  church  should  be  built  before 
a  congregation  has  been  drawn  together  and  the  nucleus  of  a 
religious  community  formed,  otherwise  there  is  no  cohesion 
of  united  efibrt  and  fellowship  so  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
a  Christian  Church  and  congregation.  The 
wisest  and  most  practical  procedure  is  to  meet 
the  present  requirements  by  the  adoption  of 
temporary  iron  structures.  These  have  many 
advantages.  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  in- 
expensive^one  of  the  chief  considerations — 
and  at  the  same  time  strong  and  serviceable. 
They  are  also  easily  and  quickly  erected,  and 
can  be  removed  and  re-erected  at  any  time,  i 


necessary.  Some  have  raised  objections  to  iron  structures  on 
^he  score  that  they  are  not  comfortable,  being  draughty  and 
cold  in  winter  and  unbearably  hot  in  summer.  Doubtless  these 
objections  have  had  to  be  contended  with,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  they  should  exist.  The  best  way  to  obviate  them 
is  to  have  the  building  from  a  reliable  builder,  and  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  this  branch  of  the  trade.  Mr.  William 
Harbrow,  of  South  Bermondsey,  London,  has  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  this  class  of  building,  and 
Harbrow's  Ideal  Iron  Churches  are  considered  some  of 
the  best  upon  the  market.  They  are  built  of  improved  corru- 
gated iron  on  an  entirely  new  principle.  The  most  excellent, 
and  perhaps  most  surprising,  feature  about  them  is  that  they 
are  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  being  match-lined  and 
felted  throughout.  "Harbrow's  Iron  Churches"  are,  in  fact, 
as  safe,  serviceable,  and  comfortable  as  any  brick  or  stone 
building.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  these  buildings,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  neat,  elegant,  and  roomy  church  to  seat  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  can  be  built  by  this  firm  for  as  many 
guineas,  while  a  very  elegant  building  to  hold  six  hundred 
persons  costs  less  thati  one  pound  per  sitting.  The  illustration 
above  shows  an  elegant  little  building,  suitable  for  either  a 
church  or  chapel,  which  costs  erected  /150,  and  accommodates 
one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  Mr.  W.  Harbrow  publishes  a 
large  illustrated  catalogue,  which  may  be  obtained  gratis  from 
the  Bermondsey  Works,  London.  It  contains  particulars  of 
every  conceivable  kind  of  iron  building,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
churches,  chapels,  schools,  halls,  etc.,  but  also  hospitals, 
dwelling-houses,  pavilions,  farm  buildings,  etc.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  William  Harbrosv  has  a  large  establishment 
in  Durban,  Natal,  and  in  Africa  his  fctme  is  as  great  as  it  is  in 
Great  Britain. 


HEATED    FROM    OUTSIDE 
OR    INSIDE. 


A  GRAND 

INVENTION 

''or  ukint  TURKISH-RUSSIAN  BATHS  at  home  for  ,U. 
each.  Opens  the  mlllioni  of  porta  and  draw*  out  the  poitou  wIikIi 
cause  disease.    I'housand^  enjoy 

THE  CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH 

weekly.  It  Beautifies  Compleiion,  I'revenla  Diseaae,  Cures  Cold* 
tevers,  Rbeumaiism,  Influenza,  and  all  Blood,  Skin,  Kidoer.  aod 
Nerve  troubles.    GUARANTEED.    30  d«ys' tii.l.  ' 

The  Century  is  the  orifrinal  portable  Hygienic  Cabinet  wiih  the 
patented    four-flap  lop.  and  has  no  comparison   Hrith  lho<e  built  of 

wood.    It  has  the  most  perfect  heater  for  use 
Inside  or  outside. 

Prices  from  25  -   to  X6     I5s. 
7S.   6d.    BOOK   FREE  TO   BUYERS. 

FREE  Valuable  Books-"  Philosophy  of  Hcaltla  and  Beaoty  "  uid     I 
"  Health,  Strength,  and  Hygiene  "  ' 

Write  to-day,  mrntioninp  Hritisii  Monthly,  for  Catalogue  No.  87. 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,  LTD., 

I>M'         203,  ReKent  Street,  LONDON,  W. 


Free/ 


THE  BUYER'S  GUIDE 

How  and  where  to  kpcnd  ynir 
.Money.  Valuable  MoneyaatinK 
Ouide,  full  of  UKful  Hotuehuld 
Informstioo  regarding  Eieclfo- 
pUled  Uooda,  Cullcfy,  jewelleTy. 
Watches,  dock*.  Maaio;  ' 


chcs^lock*.  Musical  InMn- 
ts,    PhocK 


Vatch 

inents,    fhonograiilia.  Cameras. 
and  a  ibouMud  and  ooe  suadrin 
I'rofunelv  llloMnUcd.    SlunM  be 
in  everybody'^  hand. 
Write  to-dar  l-K  fREE  COPY. 

J  .M.  I>KAPKR,  (I>ept.  4S«>. 
Northern  Emporium.  Higher 
.■\udlcy  Street,  bLACKBia.N. 


RELIEVER 


H I  NKSMAN'S  ASTHMA  RELIEVER. 
It  IS  Simple.  Safe,  and  Sur*. 

r.i.,n(    ,n>^,~l.>»    R>  I  IKF    and    tllagwg    WltLCOMB 
Kl-sf    ..-.u    ^.oMIoKT        It    m»    im^m    Mwd    wMl 

»i.  ■■>«««  m  Biiuiaiiiris  M4w>Hx>riK<-.  covr.H 

at  aisiljh    ■lais  dIAcakf  •<  kMsNaif  Is  npsMncW. 
{/>  par  Thi  ll«a  imt  Ckamfea.  m  past  fee*  9m  1'.  Ik«ak 

J.  HINKSHAir,  Cbemttt,  CARLOES,  H.B. 

k  fWI   TTBAI.  PACtttT    .n  reve.pt  ol  »,ldre... 
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Rarrogate  ColkgCt 

YORKSHIRE. 

G.   M.   SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

€(aeeke : 
J.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Science : 

W.   MURDOCK,    M.A.    (Oxon.), 

B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

And  other  Gradunles  and  Specialists. 


Air  dry   and   bracing  ;    fine   situation  ;    large 
playing  field  ;  new  science  room  ;  preparation 

for  Universities. 


Barrogate  Caaies' 
Colkdc, 

(West  End  Park,  Harrogate). 

©trerfor : 
a.  M.  SAVERY  M.A.   (Oxon). 

^eaimietrcee : 
Miss  M.  E.  JONES,  B.A.  (R.U.I.) 


Large  Resident  Staff. 

University  Inspection. 

Fine  Concert  Hall. 

Large  Hockey  Field,  Cricket,  Tennis. 

Swimming,  Riding,  Cycling. 

Domestic  comforts. 


TROWBRIDGE  HIGH^  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master :  W.  F.  FULLER,  M.A.  (London). 

Late  Scholar  and  Assistant  Lecturer   tn   French, 
University  College  of  IVales. 

A  Free  Church  Public  School.  Successes  in  London 
Matriculation  and  other  public  examinations. 
Science  and  Art  Classes  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  Special  attention  to  Science 
and  Modern  Languages.  Classes  in  Commercial 
Subjects.      Illustrated   Prospectus  on    application. 


ZdtiVi^aU  Cofeege,  ^faffe. 
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-                          ^ , . -W-PF > 

H0^<|^M|l 

HHP: 

FREE    CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

full    JfMoflem    In»provementm* 

Headmaster, 

J.    H.   Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,   Cambridge,   and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


HsDoille  College,  l^arrogate. 


Terms : 
January,  May, 
and  September. 


IlIustFated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq  , 

M.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusiYe. 


or  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"  Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    GROUNDS    OF    30    ACRES. 

It  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  Ctiemical  Laboratory, 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


GRESHAM'S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK. 


Founded 
1555. 


Headmaster:    G.  W.  S.   HOWSON,   M.A. 

['LXVE   OF    UPPINGHAM    SCHOOL). 


Three  miles  from  the  sea  and  close  to  Sheringham  and 

Cromer.     Splendid  climate.     The  soil  is  gravel  on  chalk. 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

0ovcrnor8 : 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  and 

County  and  Local  Representatives. 

Classrooms,   Laboratories,    and 

Workshops  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  an  estintatod  expen- 
diture of  JE40,0a0. 

Highest  Itic/ttsh'e  Fees,  £S7  per  mlnnnt. 

SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

TAUGHT  THROUGHOUT  THE 
SCHOOL.    ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES. 

YEARLY    LEAVING    EXHIBITIONS    OF 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

For  further  particulart  address  the  Headmaster. 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND 

COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

A  large  staff  of  Certificated  Mistresses  &  Professors. 
The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  Hatriculatlon. 

Cambridge  Higher  &  Local,  R.A.M.,  R.C.M.,  & 
other  Examinations.  S pccial  attention  given  to  Juniors. 

Students  have  the  advantage  of  a  happy,  refined 

home-life,  combined  with  the  systematic  teaching  of 

a  Public  School.     Fees  Reasonable. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Misses  KETTLEWELL^ 
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Sunny  Eastbourne . . 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE  SEA. 

COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 


MRS.    SIMMONS, 

XI,     Koyal    fnratlr, 

Enttfbotlmc, 


NOVEMHEK,     I902J 
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FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS 


AT    ALL.    LIBRARIES    AND     BOOKSELLERS. 


A    9'inrvffttt  Xrtr  Sort*/, 


THE  WIZARD'S  LIGHT.    ByS.tAsK. 

Hocking.     Urge  crown  3vo,  clolh  ((ilt,  l>cvelltd  boards,  jj.  M 
In  this  story  Mr.  Hocking  returns  to  the  Cornish  coast  and  the  people 
hekno«s  so  w«ll.     During  a  storm  the  fi.her-lolk  of  Mu.sel  Bay  «.°Im 
with  horror  that  the  lighthouse  on  Wizaid's  Island  no  longer  «nd'  iu 

the  mainland  cl  lis  misleads  the  captain  of  a  millionaire  s  steam  yacht,  and 
the  vessel  strikes  on  the  reef  and  founders.  The  liRhl-keepir  and  his 
fostcr-daughler  have  disappeared,  and  the  hero  is  cTiarged  with  the  r 
murder  and  with  the  wreck  of  the  yacht.  The  evidence  br«k»  down,  and 
Rex.  on  being  discharged,  sets  himself  to  solve  the  mvslery.  His  iournevs 
and  adventures,  finally  crowned  with  success,  give  Jfr.  Hocking  lull  scope 

THE  POPULAR  ELOCUTIONIST 

AND  RKCIIER.     An   Kxtcnsive  Collection  of  .'ipecches.  Dramatic 

Scenes,   Dialogues.  Soliloquies,  Readings,  and  Recitations  selected 

from  the  Best  Authors,  Past  and   Present.      With  an  Original  and 

Practical  Essay  on  Llocution  and  Reciting.     By  J.  E.  Carientkr, 

M.D.,  Ph.D.    New  tDiTiON.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6<f. 

"The  collection  of  pieces  gathered  together  in  this  volume  with  most 

excellent  judgment  embraces  the  finest  and  most  effective  portions  of  the 

literature  of  the  century,  suitable  for  recitation  or  public  reading. 

"  Xalhing  oiircerff*  like  aurrrmn." 

THE  ART    OF    SUCCESS.      By  t. 

Sharper   Knowlson,   Author  of  "The   Art  of  Jhinking."    Small 

crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  as.  6(/. 
E.XTRACT  FROM  INTRODUCTION.— "  The  subject  efsuccess  is  as  old  asl  he 
hills,  but  it  is  one  of  perennial  interest.  .  .  .  Our  policy  is  to  be  true  to 
facts,  irrespective  of  their  influences  upon  mind  and  leeling  ;  but  we  shall 
prove  conclusively  that  for  most  people  the  world  is  rather  hopeful  than 
hopeless." 

,••  Thiiikerm  lire  nn  wr/ii'ee  ««  gotil.'' 

THE   ART   OF   THINKING.     By  t 

Sharper  Knowlson.     In  small  crown  8vo,   neat  folded   wrapper, 

price  IS.  net ;  or,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  trimmed  edges,  gtlt 

top,  flat  back,  price  2S.  6cf. 

"Is  a  sensible  and  well-arranged  little  book,  which  should  be  in  the 

hands   of  every  young   man,   and    particularly,   we    may  add,  of  every 

journalist.'— /,(/f ;-«/(/ re. 

"The  book  is  one  that  should  appeal  to  many,  and  if  it  does  not  teach 
them  how  to  think  it  will  show  the  way  and  quicken  the  desire."— Daily 
Telegraph. 


AN      ANTARCTIC     QUEEN.       iiy 

Captain  Ciiakli.  Clank.     With  eifhi  vnicinal  llluMtBUoo*  ht  J- 
B.  Gheenk.     In  large  crown  8vo,  rlntb  gilt,  price  $4. 

A  aplendid  ae»-«torv  for  boy..      Full  of  •bipvrt.ckt.  .:•             .  •  ...  rit 

and  adventure  by  land  and  aca ;  h.iw  the  hero  fKapv*    ;  i. 

wreck,  Bccidpiil,  and  treachery  of  all  kind.,  and  «n»llv  .,  ,„ 

"  Anlarclica,"  alter  marrying  the  AnUrctlc  Queen,  i.  <rui<.i  n.  a  mo«i 

attractive  and  realistic  style. 

THE   LITTLE   FOLKS'   PICTURE 

NATURAL  HISTOKV.     Bv  Ki.wani>  Mir,   K.l,..v     l.arg«  ro,.I 

4to,   picture   boards,  cloth   back.     Wilh    upward.  01    yjo  Colomed 

Figure,  of  the  best  known  Wild  AnimaU,  aod  64  pp.  of  lllualr«l.d 

Descriptive  Letterprc... 

This  work  differs  from  most  juvenile  Natural   Historie.  in  givisg  ia 

simple  language  authentic  information  instead  of  more  or  l«.«  doubtful 

atone..     It  is,  in  fact,  a  milurai  historv  suited  lo  the  capacity  ol  cbildrco. 

It  ranges  Irom  Apes  and  Monkeys  right  down  lo  jellt-h>hrs. 

TRUE    TO    THE   WATCHWORD. 

By  Lix.AK  PicKERim;.     Illustrated  by  Lancelot  bfCED.     Ia  crawo 

8vo,  cloth  gill,  35.  bd. 
"  Pleasant,  brightly  written,  and  full  ofincidanl,  is  ■  True  to  the  Watch- 
word,' and  to  the  boy  who  loves  a  romance  of  action  with  such  a  conductor 
as  Mr.  Pickering  he  will  enjoy  adventure  to  the  lulL  The  main  incident, 
in  the  story  take  place  in  and  around  Dorry  during  its  taiatoric  siege, 
which  furnishu.  abundant  opportuniliis  for  the  narration  of  cvarn.  ol  aa 
exciting  and  dramatic  action. 

THE     OWL    KING,     and    other 

K.MRY  STORIES.      A  Series   ol    Original    Tale,   by    Hekbert   E. 

Inman.    With  numerous  Illustrations  I>v  K.  a.  Mason.    Largccrown 

8vo,  art  linen,  gilt  top  or  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boaids,  price  it.  bd. 

"  Those  little  ones  who  delight  in  good  old-fashiuned  tale,  about  fairie. 

and  gnomes,  Oberon  and  Queen  .Man,  and  other  clasai:  denixeu  of  the 

fairy  world,  will  find  in  this  volume  Just  what  they  want."— /Mi/r  JVnn. 

THE  TALE   OF  PETER  RABBIT. 

By  Beatrix  Putter.  With  31  Coloured  Picture..  Siie  5J  by  4J, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  is.  id.  net ;  or  in  art  boards,  price  i<.  net. 
"  The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit  "  tellaof  the  hairbreadth  OKSpes  of  the  bunny 
who  would  venture  into  Mr.  McGregor's  garden,  though  warned  that  it  was 
a  dangerous  place  where  his  fatner  had  came  to  PIE.  The  inctdenl.  in 
his  exciting  progress  are  depicted  in  thirty  clever  drawings  in  colour  by 
Beatrix  Potter,  including  what  happened  to  Flopsv,  Mop«y,  and  Cotton- 
Tail,  the  virtuous  members  of  Mrs.  Rabbit's  family.' 


A  Complete  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Publlaheps, 

FREDERICK    WARNE    &   CO.,    Chandos  House,   Bedford  Street,   London. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON'S  LIST 
OF  BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS. 


JOHN   MACKENZIE,  South  A'Trican  Missionary 

and  Statesman.     By  tlie  Rev.  Professor  W.  Douglas 
Mackenzie,  M.A.     75.  6rf.  net.  {Now  rtady.) 

St  fii  VI,  s7iwTir.  n.F. 

MY  LIFE-WORK.    An  Autobiography  of  SAMUEL 

SMITH,   M.P.     Illustrated.     55.  net. 
Ker.   M.  A.  KnnF.nTsnX,  of  Krfomangn. 

ERROMANGA:  the  Martyr  Isle.     By  the  Rev.  H.  A. 

KoBEUTso.N,    ot     Erromanga.      tdited    by   Joii.N    Fraser,    B.A., 

LL.D.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     6s.  (Now  rtady.) 

I'KW.r.lH   WI?K.«l  THIfnAS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  URIJAH  REES  THOMAS,  O'T  Bristol. 

By  Da VI u  Morgan    I'ho.mas.     7s.  6rf.  {i\ out  rtady) 

Krr.  THKOnnRW:  I..  ffVI.F.R. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LONG  LIFE:  an  Auto- 
biography. By  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuvler,  I.L.D. 
With  illustrations.     5s.  net.  (A'oif  nady.) 

Wer.  ft.  n.  r.  MAf'OnKfJOtt. 

GEORGE  H.  C.  MACGREGOR,  M.A.    A  Biography. 

By  the    Rev.    D.    C.   Macgregor,    M.A.     A  New  and  Cheap 
Edition.     35.  6t^. 
ntnxs  A\n  iimx-n'RimRS. 


POPULAR   HYMNS  AND  THEIR  WRITERS.     With 

numerous  Portraits  and  Fac-similes.    By  Francis  A.  Jones.  63. 

pawtTjAn    KnMTinx. 


ON    THE    THRESHOLD    OF   CENTRAL    AFRICA. 

By  Fkan(;ois  Coillard,  of  the  Societe  dcs  Missions  Evan- 
geliques  de  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French,  and  Edited 
by  his  Niece,  Catherine  Winckworth  Mackintosh.  With 
Forty-four  Illustrations  from  Photographs  bythrAuthor.  71.  W. 

London: 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  F,.C. 


SMITH,    ELDER  &  CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  GREAT  BOER  WAR.    By  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Ooylr. 

New^  TnoRotiGHi.v  RcvisEP,  ENLARGED,  ttod  COMPLETED  Fditios 
of  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's  "  Ihe  Great  Boer  War."  Scvroteenth  Im- 
pression, completing  over  63,000  copies  printed.     With  M^p*.     Lan(« 

post  8V0,  IC4.  Ui. 

This  is  the  first  complete  and  connected  account  of  the  whole  cotirsc  oi 
the  War.     It  is  the  only  history  in  one  volume,  and  is  indispcosablc  to  «II 

who  wish  to  acquire  un  accurate  knowl<^>fc  of  the  ftubjecl. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  THOUGHT  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

Ceatarj.  By  Sir  Leslie  brECHEN.  K.CB.,  Author  d(  "  Ho<irs  id  a 
Library,*'  "  Fhe  Life  of  Henry  Kawcett/'  etc.  Third  ahd  Revised 
£i>iTioN.     With  a  New  Preface.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  t%». 

A    LONDONER'S    LOG-BOOK.      Reprinte<l   froTi   the   C^mAt// 
AtagttsiHt.     By  the  Author  of  "  Collectiooa  and   KecoUcctioas,**  etc. 

Small  post  Svo,  5.«.  [J>A«rf/y. 

MATTHEW   ARNOLD'S    NOTE-BOOKS.      By   the   Hon.    Mn. 


WoptMorsi:.     bnijil  rnmn  Svo.  4*.  6»^ 


(SAor/A. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DOWNY  Y.  ORBBN,  RHODES 

SCHOLAR    AT  OXJTOBO.       Kv   Gai>K<.t    Calksron.      With   Siitren 
llhi.trations  by  the  Author.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6./.  ISJkorlfy. 

RE-ISSL  E  OF  THE  ij-VOLUME  EDITION  OF 

ROBERT   BROWNING'S  WORKS.     In  Eisht  Pocket  Volamei. 

Printed   u^xm    India    Paper,    with    a    Portrait    Krontiipiece    lo    cadi 
Volume.      Pcap.   8vo,  at.   4t/.   each   net  in  limp  cloth,    or   3s.   net    m 
leather. 
First  /our  I'ulumts  art  rttuivj  and  th*  mttattttug    VolMmtm  mitt 
in  J\'op*Hiber.   ' PaHtcMiarTt  u^om  mfpiitmtiom. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  COLLECIED  EDITION  OF 
MR.   ROBERT  BRIOOES'  POEMS. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OP  ROBERT  BRIDOBft.     VoL  V. 


CoNTCNT-s  •— I  he  Chtiiiiian  Captives 

Notes.     Small  crown  Svo,  6.«. 


Ihe  Hiimoura  of  Ibe  Coarl^ 


IMPORTANT  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  INTRUSIONS  OF  PEOGY.    Ky  A>tiiony  Mori,  Author 

of"  rhc  C;<»1  in  ihr  (ar."  "Ihe  HriMocr  ot  Z«b<U,'  "Tnrtra«  of 
Blent,"  etc.     Crown  svo,  ft*. 

LOYE  OF  SISTERS.  By  KATiiARlst  Tv»an,  Author  of  "  Th« 
Dear  Irish  Uirl,'  "  A  Daughter  of  the  FiekU,"  "She  Walk*  ia  BMuty.' 
etc.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  FOUR  FBATHIRS.  By  A.  E.  W.  Ma$0!(.  Aatboc  of 
"Miranda  of  the  BalconT."  " Erai(n  Kaishtlajr.'" Tk*  Caanah^af 
Morrire  Huckler."  etc.    Crown  tvo,  «•.  KOm  tkMu  A 

I.ohuoh:  smith,  ELDER  *  CT).,  15.  Wati»ioo  Puac.  SW. 
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ALEXANDRE    DUMAS.     His    Life    and 

Works.     By  Arthur  F.  Davidson.     Price  1 2s.  6<i.  net. 

Mr.  Waltf-r  Herrieb  Pollock,  in  the  Daily  Mail,  says  :  "  The 
best  book  that  has  been  published  in  English  about  the  great 
Dumas.'" 

SOCIAL  GERIVIANY  in  LUTHER'S  TilVIE. 

The  Journal  of  Bartholomew  Sastrow,  a  German  Bur- 
gomaster in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Translated  by  A.  Vandam, 
author  of  "  An  Englishman  in  Paris."  With  an  Introduction 
by  Herbert  Fisher,  M.A,,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Extra  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  Illustrated,  'Js.  dd.  net, 

LIFE    AIMD     LETTERS    OF    H.    TAIIME. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Devonshire.  Crown  8vo,  ys.  6rf. 
net. 

"Most  valuable,  not  only  as  giving  a  picture  of  the  youth  of  a 
very  strong  man,  but  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  more  whole- 
some sides  of  French  life." — Standard. 

THE     ORIGIN     OF     KNOWLEDGE     OF 

RIGHT  AND  WRONG.  By  Professor  Franz  Brentano. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Cecil  Hague.     Demy  8vo,  55.  net. 

TOLSTOI    AS    MAN    AND   ARTIST.     By 

By  Merejkowski,  author  of  **  The  Death  of  the  Gods,*'  etc. 
Extra  crown  8vo. 


HUMAN  IMMORTALITY. 

James.     Price  2s.  dd,  net. 


By  Professor  Wm. 
[4M  Edition. 


GEORGE   MEREDITHS  WORKS. 

NEW    POCKET  EDITION. 
Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  each.    Leather,  3s.  6tl.  net  each. 


The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel. 

Beauchamp's  Career. 

Sandra  Belioni. 

Vittoria. 

Evan  Harrington. 

Diana  of  the  Cross- 
Ways. 

The  Adventures  of 
Harry  Richmond. 

The  Egoist. 


our      Con- 
Mar- 


One     of 
querors. 

The      Amazing 
riage. 

Lord  Ormont  and  His 
Aminta. 

Rhoda  Fleming. 

The  Shaving  of  Shag- 
pat. 

The    Tragic    Come- 
dians. 

Short  Stories. 


THE   BEST  PRIZE   BOOKS. 

The  Kings's  Story  Book. 
The  Queen's  Story  Book. 
The  Prince's  Story  Book. 
The  Princess's  Story  Book. 

Edited    by   G.    Laurence    Gomme,    F.S.A.,    and    Illustrated    by 
Harrison  Miller,   Helen  Stratton,  W.  H.  Robinson, 
and   H.  S.   Banks. 

Cover  design  In  gilt,  burnished  edges. 
Price  3s.  6d.  each. 


THE    MAN    WHO    KNEW    BETTER.      A 

Christmas  Tale.      By  Tom  Gallon.     Illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne.     New  Edition.     Price  2,^.  dd. 

WITH    THE    FLAG    AT    SEA.     By    Walter 

Wood.      Illustrated   by   Seppings    Wright.      New   Edition. 
Price  IS.  6d. 


A.    CONSTABLE   &    CO.,  Ltd.,    WESTMINSTER. 


HODDER    AND    STOUQHTON 

Have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  will  publish   this  Autumn   the  following 

important  Theological  Works: 


THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST :  Its  Place  and  Interpretation  in  the 
New  Testament.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  James  Denney,  D.D. 
Author  of  "  Studies  in  Theology,"  etc.     6s. 

BIBLICAL  AND  LITERARY  LECTURES.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Professor  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.     6s. 

THE    CHURCH    AND    THE    MINISTRY    IN    THE    EARLY 

CENTURIES.      By  Thomas    M.    Lindsay,    D.D.,    Principal   of   the 
Glasgow  College  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.     los.  6rf. 

SOJOURNING  WITH  GOD,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS.     By  the 

Rev.  Principal  ROBERT  RAINY,  D.D.    6s. 

THE    HOUSEHOLD    OF    FAITH.     Characters  and   Criticisms. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Collections  and  Recollections."    7s.  td. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  MASTER.  By  the  Rev.  John  Watson, 
D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Mind  of  the  Master."  A  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    6s. 

REPRESENTATIYE    MEN    OF   THE   BIBLE.      By  the  Rev. 

George  Matheson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Studies  in  the  Portrait 
of  Christ."    6s. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHRIST.  Hillside  Reveries.  By  Pro- 
fessor W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  "The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire."    2s.  6rf. 

THE  SEYEN  CARDINAL  YIRTUES.  By  the  Rev.  Professor 
JAMES  STALKER,  D.D.  A  New  Volume  in  the  "Little  Books  on 
Religion  "  Series,    is.  6rf. 

THE  UPPER  CURRENTS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 
A  New  Volume  of  the  "  Silent  Times  "  Series.    3s.  6rf. 

IN  PERFECT  PEACE.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  A 
New  Booklet,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Edwards,     is. 

A  NEW  YOLUME  OF  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  Alexa.nder 
Maclarkn,  D.D.,  D.Litt.     5s. 

THE  MASTER  AND  HIS  METHODS.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Griffith- 
Jones,  B.A.    A  New  Volume  of  the  Christian  .Study  Manuals,   is.net. 


THE    EXPOSITOR'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT.      Edited  by  the 

Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  Expositor's  Bible. 
Vol.  111.  contains :— II.  CorintMans.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Bernard,  D  D.  Galatians.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Kendall, 
M.A.  Ephesians.  By  the  Rev.  Principal  Salmond,  D.D.  Philip- 
pians.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  D.Sc.  Golossians.  By  the 
Rev.  Prof.  A.  S.  Peake,  M.A. 

THE  FRIENDSHIP  SERIES.  Elegantly  bound ,  cloth,  2S.  td.  each  volume. 
FRIENDSHIP.     By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  M.A. 

THE    GOSPEL    AND    SOCIAL    QUESTIONS.      By   the    Rev. 

Ambrose  Shepherd,  Glasgow. 

CHRIST'S  CURE  FOR  CARE.  By  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse. 
CONCERNING  THEM  THAT  ARE   ASLEEP.      By  the  Rev. 

Joseph  Parker,  D.D. 

THE  SCENE  OF  OUR  LORD'S  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  Professor 
Waddy  Moss,  D.D.,  Didsbury  College,  Manchester.  A  New  Volume 
of  the  Christian  Study  Manuals,     is.  net. 

THE  THEOLOGY  OP  CHRIST'S  TEACHING.  By  the  late 
Principal  King.  With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Professor  James 
Orr,  D.D.     ics.  6d. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  MODERN  CRITICISM.  By  Sir  Robert 
Anderson,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  With  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.    7s.  td. 

IN  LIFE'S  SCHOOL :  A  Book  for  Young  Men.    By  Rev.  David 

Watson,  Minister  of  St.  Clement's  Parish,  Glasgow.    3s.  6rf. 

PRIMITIYE  SEMITIC  RELIGION  TO-DAY.  A  Record  of 
Researches,  Discoveries,  and  Studies  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula.  By  Professor  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  D.D.  6s. 
net. 
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j4//  communicalioits  intended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Jtow, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thk 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  Novkmbek  20,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  Novembkr  2  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  wili  be 
published  on  November  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Newsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 

THE  December  British  Monthly  will  be  a  Special 
Double  Christmas  Number.  A  copiously  and 
beautifully  illustrated  Supplement  will  deal  with  the 
Wesleys  —  John, 
Charles,  and  their 
mother.  A  portfolio 
containing  special 
plates  of  these  three 
great  worthies  will  be 
presented  to  our 
readers,  together  with 
a  handsome  separate 
plate  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Campbell  Morgan, 
whose  recent  visit  to 
England  excited  so 
much  interest,  and 
whose  reputation  on 
both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic IS  continually 
growing.  In  this  num- 
ber, too,  we  shall  print 
the  opening  instalment 
of  a  thrilling  serial 
story  by  the  Rev.  Silas 
K.  Hocking,  and  also 
insert  other  fiction 
specially  suitable  to 
the  season.  We  are 
confident  that  our 
Christmas  Number  will 
be  the  best  number  we 
have  ever  published. 
Orders  for  it  should 
be  given  early.  Our 
last  Christmas  Number 
was  sold  out  imme- 
diately. 


It  is  announced,  as  we  go  to  press,  that  Canon  Armitage 
Robinson  has  l)een  appointed  the  new  Dean- of  Westminster. 
Since  the  resignation  of  Dean  Bradley  rumour  has  Ix-cn 
busy  with  the  choice  of  his  successor,  but  Dr.  Robinson  was 
not  the  chief  favourite  for  the  post.  However,  his  selection 
will  be  welcomed  in  many  quarters.  He  is  learned  ;  he  is 
comparatively  young ;  he  is  already  a  familiar  and  popular 
figure  at  Westminster.  The  precedent  set  by  the  ap{)oint- 
ment  of  Canon  Gregory  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's 
(almost  unknown  till  then,  but  since  followed  in  three  cases) 
has  been  followed  by  the  nomination  of  a  Canon  to  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster.  It  is  long  since  Cambridge  has 
been  represented  in  the  decanal  stall  of  the  Abbey  or  St. 
Paul's.  The  new  Dean  came  under  the  notice  of  the  King 
a  good  deal  during  the  preparations  for  the  Coronation,  and 
two  of  his  most  remarkable  sermons  in  the  Abbey  were 
on  Home  Reunion  at  the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  an  old  friend  at  Cambridge,  and  that  on  the 
Coronadon  Service  the  day  Iwfore  the  .Mibey  was  closed. 


The    Rev.   Anthony    Deane, 


the  president  of  the  B.\PTIST  union  (REV.  J.  R.  WOOD)  IN  COURT  DRKSS 
Reproduced  b>-  kind  pcnniuion  of  the  Ediiof  of  ibc  BaMiil  Timet  and  Fn 


the  editor  of  the  new 
magazine  called  the 
Treasury,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  Church 
Times  office,  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the 
younger  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England. 
He  has  shown  great 
literary  ability,  particu- 
larly in  his  contribu- 
tions to  PuHth.  Many 
of  them  are  signed 
"A.  C.  D,"  and  were 
generally  attributed  to 
Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle.  Mr.  Deane  has 
lieen  a  contributor  to 
the  NiHttttHlh  Cen- 
tury, and  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  is  one  of 
the  suff  of  the  Church 
Times,  a  paper  which 
has  the  largest  circula- 
tion among  the  Church 
of  England  journals. 
Mr.  Deane  has  made 
an  excellent  start  with 
the  TViTiKKri-,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  a  really  use- 
ful religious  magazine. 

The  Rev.  W.  E. 
BLOMFiELDniinistersto 
a  numerous  congrega- 
tion in  Coventry,  and 
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Photo  by  Elliott  Sfi  Fry 

REV.  ANTHONY  DEANE 

has  amongst  his  members  a  large  contingent  of  working 
men.  His  reputation  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
careful  study  he  has  made  of  the  Sustentation  Fund  question 
as  affecting  the  Baptist  denomination.  At  the  spring 
assembly  of  the  Union  Mr.  Blomfield  read  a  singularly  able 
paper  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  circulated  by  thousands 
amongst  the  Churches.  Although  the  reading  of  this  paper 
occupied  the  hour  before  Mr.  Shakespeare  was  to  solve  the 
great  mystery  of  whether  or  not  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
was  completed,  Mr.  Blomfield's  statistics  were  so  fascinating 
and  his  arguments  so  compelling  that  even  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  faded  for  the  time  being  from  the  minds  of 


the  delegates  and  the  strangers  who  thronged  the  galleries. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Blomfield  has  been  accustomed  to  take 
his  holiday  at  Braemar,  where  he  spends  much  of  his  time 
in  a  tent  which  is  set  up  in  a  little  garden  on  Chapel  Hill. 
He  is  a  capital  cyclist,  and  usually  rides  all  tiie  way  from 
Balkiter  to  Braemar,  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful  collie 
Robin.  Amongst  the  Braemar  residents  Mr.  Blomfield  is 
considered  a  miracle  of  learning  and  industry,  and  cottagers 
will  tell  each  other  that  the  Baptist  minister  too  often  studies 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  when  he  ouglit  to  be  giving  his  brain 
a  rest.  As  a  preacher  he  is  well  known  and  much  admired 
by  the  Braemar  autumn  visitors. 

Philip  James  Bailey,  the  veteran  author  of  "Festus," 
has  outlived  almost  all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  in 
his  eighty-sixth  year  when  he  died  at  Nottingham.  It  was 
at  Nottingham  he  was  born,  but  for  most  of  his  life  he  was 
a  wanderer,  living,  among  other  places,  at  Jersey  and  Black- 
heath.     He  returned  to  Nottingham  for  his  remaining  years. 


Photo  by  LyddcU  Sauyer^  230,  Kegcnt  Street,   W. 

REV.   W.   E.    BLO.M  FIELD,   M.A. 


Photo  by  Elliott  &•  Fry 

THE  LATE  PHILIP  J.   BAILEY 

His  great  poetical  work,  "  Festus,"  w(is  accomplished  in 
early  youth — begun  at  twenty  and  finished  at  twenty-three 
—and  since  then  he  has  done  practically  nothing.  The 
poem  had  a  great  influence,  and  was  admired  by  Browning 
and  Tennyson.  They  sympathised  with  the  author  in  his 
Universalistic  views,  and  perhaps  were  partly  led  to  these 
by  him.  In  his  later  years  Mr.  Bailey  enlarged  and  revised, 
without  improving,  passages.  He  was  brought  up  a  Con- 
gregationalist  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert, 
the  author  of  the  Congregational  lecture  on  the  Atonement. 
In  early  days  he  had  some  thought  of  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terian ministry,  but  he  became  a  barrister,  though  he  never 
practised.  In  his  last  years  he  occasionally  attended  a 
Unitarian  chapel  in  Nottingham.  Mr.  Bailey  was  a  man 
of  very  amiable  character,  and  was  quite  accessible  to  his 
many  admirers.  He  entertained  to  the  last  the  thought 
of  writing  a  book  e.xplanatory  of  "Festus." 
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The  Life  of  the  Rev. 
John  Mackenzie,  by  his 
son,  Professor  Douglas 
Mackenzie,  of  Chicago,  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating 
books  of  the  autumn  season. 
The  great  African  missionary 
and  statesman  was  born 
in  the  remote  valley  of 
Knockando,  in  Morayshire, 
a  bleak  district,  lying  behind 
a  low  range  of  hills  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  River  Spey. 
Throughout  his  life  the 
"  solemn  rolling  Spey,"  as 
he  called  it,  was  ever 
mentioned  by  Mackenzie 
with  a  certain  tenderness  of 
personal  affection.  Long 
years  afterwards  he  wrote 
out  of  the  desert  heart  of 
South  Africa  to  his  eldest 
son,  who  was  r.bout  to 
spend  a  holiday  season  in 
Morayshire :  "  Tell  me  if 
you  heard  again  the  noise 
of  the  Spey,  the  one  solemn 
sound  in  the  still  and  lovely 


JOHN   MACKENZIK 


summer  evening.  It  it 
worth  hearing  ;  and  you  will 
never  need  to  try  to  re- 
member it."  Amidst  all  hi» 
wanderings  he  remained  a 
true  Scot  at  heart,  and  was 
always  glad  to  welcome 
Scotti.sh  cm()irants  to  South 
Africa. 

The  ch.ipters  which  will 
Ijc  most  eagerly  read  are 
those  which  describe 
Mackenzie's  visits  to  England 
after  he  Itecame  an  in- 
fluential figure  in  South 
African  politics.  In  the  year 
1882,  and  again  in  1888, 
he  was  frequently  closeted 
with  our  Statesmen.  One 
of  his  letters  gives  a  picture 
of  an  interview  with  Lord 
Rosebery  in  March,  1888. 
Mackenzie  was  at  that  time 
seeking  to  stir  up  English 
politicians  to  their  Imperial 
duties  towards  the  natives 
and  the  colonists.     He  was 
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THE  OLD  CHURCH  OF  ANWOTH 
Where  Samuel  Rutherford  ministered  until  he_  was  carried  prisoner  to  Aberdeen 

naturally  anxious  for  an  introduction  to  the  young  Liberal 
peer,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  had  filled  with  so  much 
distinction  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary.  Writing  on 
March  i,  1888,  Mackenzie  says:  "I  have  just  come  from  a 
long  interview  with  Lord  Kosebery  by  invitation.  Loring 
went  with  me  and  was  present.  He,  Loring,  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  interview.  Lord  Rosebery  professed  his  ignorance, 
but  I  found  he  had  got  some  working  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  We  went  at  it  up  and  down,  over  and  across,  for, 
I  suppose,  more  than  an  hour.     He  spoke  very  sensibly. 


1' 


1* 


rlwto  by  Watt  &=  Sons,  Dundee 
THE   LATE    REV.   WILLIAM    GRANT,   OF  BRISTO    PLACE  BAPTIST 
CHURCH,   EDINBURGH 


and  his  objections  and  questions  were  such  as  one  had 
pleasure  in  answering.  I  seemed  to  satisfy  him  on  each 
point,  but,  perhaps,  that  would  be  too  sanguine  a  view. 
I  have  been  asked  to  address  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  London,  and  mentioned  this,  and  he  said  he  thought 
I  should.  Would  he  attend  the  meeting  and  speak  or 
preside?  'Well,  no;  he  had  to  take  his  wife  to  the 
Continent  soon.  He  might  attend  it.'  Loring  says  this 
is  near  enough,  in  the  meantime."  Later  on  in  the  month 
Lord  Rosebery  arranged  to  put  a  question  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  to  the  High  Commissionership  in  South 
Africa,  but  Mackenzie  says,  "  Lord  Kimberley  came  to  him 
and  '  wired  in '  on  the  other  side,  retaining  matters  as  they 
are.  Lord  Rosebery  withdrew  his  question,  Kimberley  and 
he  being  Front  Bench  men  together  on  the  same  side. 
Lord  Rosebery  retains  his  opinion." 

In  the  following  year  Mackenzie  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  At  the  meeting  of  the  South  African  Com- 
mittee in  1889  he  notes  :  "  I  had  a  good  deal  of  speaking 
to-day,  as  Chamberlain  brought  it  to  real  hard,  practical 
work  at  once."  He  found,  however,  that  red-tapeism  at 
the  Colonial  Office  was  almost  too  powerful  in  those  days 
even  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.  "  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made,  but  it  needs  great  firmness  on  our  part  to  prevent 
the  Colonial  Office  swinging  us  all  around — Chamberlain 
and  all."  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  spoke  most  highly  of  the  firmness, 
dignity,  and  courage  of  his  attitude  towards  the  Raid. 
The  great  missionary  did  not  live  to  see  the  outbreak  of 
the  Boer  War.  He  died  in  March,  1889,  and  is  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Kimberley.  He  found  much  happiness  in 
later  life  in  the  success  of  his  three  distinguished  sons. 
One  of  them,  Professor  Mackenzie,  was,  before  settling 
in  Chicago,  the  very  popular  minister  of  Morningside 
Congregational  Church,  Edinburgh.  Another  son.  Dr. 
J.  Eddie  Mackenzie,  became  a  medical  practitioner  at 
Kimberley.  A  third  son,  Mr.  J.  D.  Mackenzie,  is  a 
barrister  in  South  Africa, 

The  old  Church  of  Anwoth,  built  in  1626,  is  a 
picturesque  ruin."  In  it  Samuel  Rutherford  preached  the 
Gospel  until  he  was  banished  to  Aberdeen.  All  know 
the;  exquisitely  beautiful  ipassage  in  which  the  exile  ex- 
pressed his  envy  of  the  birds  that  nestled  in  its  eaves. 
Here  tradition  states  that  Archbishop  Ussher  preached 
from  the  Eleventh  Commandment,  his  text  being,  "  A 
new  commandment  .  .  .  that  ye  love  one  another." 


The  Rev.  AVilliam  Grant,  of  Bristo  Place  Baptist 
Church,'  Edinburgh,  was  the  son  of  a  famous  Baptist 
preacher  and  poet  at  Grantown.  His  father  had  a 
genuinely  Celtic  temperament,  and  attracted  hearers  from 
the  whole  countryside.  We  knew  a  member  of  his 
Church  who  went  twenty  miles  to  hear  him.  Mr.  Grant 
inherited  something  of  the  genius  and  of  the  devotion  of 
his  father,  and  through  a  long  career  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  most  honoured  among  the  Baptist  ministers 
of  Scotland.  To  him  and  to  a  few  others  the  progress 
which  Baptists  have  made  in  Scotland  was  mainly  due. 
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The  three  young  missionaries  in  the  accompanying 
group  have  all  been  connected  with  South  Morningside 
United  Free  Church,  Edinburgh  (Rev.  Charles  A.  Salmond). 
They  were  received  into  Church  fellowship  under  Dr. 
Salmond,  and  were  all  afterwards  Sunday-school  teachers. 
Dr.  G.  D.  Whyte  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Whyte,  of  Regent 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  London  ;  and  Dr.  Morison  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  Morison,  missionary  at  Rampore  Boalia. 
Mr.  Duncan  Urquhart  is  an  artisan  missionary  (carpenter 
department),  a  young  fellow,  like  the  others,  of  much 
intelligence  and  devotion. 


The  Rev.  F.  W.  Newland,  M.A., 
his  labours  at  Claremont  Hall, 
Pentonville.  Claremont  is  one  of  '' 
those  historic  Churches  which  were 
formerly  flourishing,  but  which  have 
decayed  with  the  gradual  impoverish- 
ment and  decline  of  the  district  in 
which  they  are  situated.  For  many 
years  the  Church  was  liberally  aided 


has  entered  upon 


labourers,  porters,  carmen,  and  canalmen  who  throng  the 
narrow  gloomy  streets  lietween  the  Caledonian  Road  and 
the  Angel,  Islington,  the  hall  will  Ik:  a  palace  of  delight. 
Mr.  Newland  is  arranging  for  classes  and  clubs  and  guild* 
to  suit  the  needs  of  young  and  old,  and  he  hopes  much 
from  the  Guild  of  the  Brave  Poor  Things.  Some  of  his 
pleasantest  hours  at  Grimsby,  as  he  often  says,  were  spent 
in  connection  with  a  similar  guild.  A  population  of  forty- 
five  thousand,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the  very 
poor,  surrounds  Claremont  Hall,  and  the  building  will  be 
adapted  to  their  needs  as  may  seem  advisable.  Mr. 
Newland,  who  has  worked  for  many  years  amongst  the 
poor  in  Canning  Town  and  Grimsby,  is  a  man  of  keen 
sympathy  and  rare  organising  genius, 
and  he  has  come  to  his  new  work 
prepared  to  learn,  and  without  the 
prejudices  and  stereotyped  ideas 
which  so  often  hinder  a  social 
worker.  He  is  most  anxious  it  should 
be  known  that  at  Claremont  the  main 
business  will  be  the  preaching  of  the 
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by  the  London  Congregational  Union,  but  after  a  prolonged 
struggle  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  building.  The 
Special  Missions  Committee  of  the  London  Congregational 
Union,  of  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  is  Chairman,  were  very 
far  from  satisfied  that  Claremont  should  be  left  empty,  more 
especially  as  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  very  large  population 
of  working  people.  It  was  decided,  on  the  initiative  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Brown,  that  Claremont  should  be  the  first  of  the  four 
great  missions  to  be  established  in  the  central  districts  of 
London.  A  sum  of  i:8,ooo,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  con- 
tributed half,  was  wisely  and  liberally  expended,  with  the 
result  that  the  dingy  old  chapel  has  become  a  centre  of 
beauty,  light,  and  social '[activity.-  To  ithe   population  of 


Gospel.  Evangelistic  services  of  the  most  attractive  kind 
have  already  begun.  The  hymn  l)Ook  used  is  the  Congre- 
gational Union's  mission  collection,  and  on  the  first  Sunday 
evening  such  stirring  hymns  as  "Tell  me  the  old,  old 
story  "  and  "  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say  "  were  sung 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  a  congregation  consisting 
chiefly  of  working  men  and  women. 

Mr.  GiPbV  Smith,  the  popular  evangelist,  has  begun  to 
learn  golf.  The  reports  of  his  progress  in  the  ancient  and 
royal  game  are  encouraging.  Mr.  Smith  is  already  an 
enthusiastic  cyclist.  He  says  that  a  Church  is  like  a  cyclist 
—it  must  either  go  on  or  fall  off.     There  is  no  safety  at  all 
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in  stationariness.  He  and  Mrs.  Smith  often 
take  long  spins  together.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  keen 
angler,  and  indulges  the  passion  when  he  has 
an  opportunity,  which  is  seldom.  There  is 
very  good  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
country  home  in  Cheshire. 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  DR.  MACLAREN'S  SON 


Sr 


.  ^  -  - 


The  Rev.  A.  E.  Garvie,  M.A.,  B.D., 
Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
Scotland,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
theologian  and  scholar.  He  is  perhaps  the 
most  authoritative  expositor  of  Ritschl  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Garvie  has  also  contributed  a 
series  of  "Studies  in  the  Inner  Life  of  Christ" 
to  the  Expositor.  In  theology  he  occupies 
a  moderately  conservative  position.  He  has 
already  declined  a  theological  professorship 
in  Canada,  and  is  evidently  destined 
for   the   work    of  theological    education    in    this  country 


As  our  readers  know,  the  Rev.  George  Jackson,  B.A.,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  of  Cam- 
bridge, paid  successful  visits  to  the  United  States  during 
the  autumn.  Our  photograph  shows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  to 
the  right,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  to  the  left,  and  Rev.  James 
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Mursell,  A.T.S.,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  ground.  It  was 
taken  at  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  where  the  three  ministers 
were  among  the  speakers  at  a  large  and  most  successful 
Conference  on  Bible  Study. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  T.  Pennant  Phillips,  of  Llandys- 
sil,  removes  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  the  older 
school  of  Welsh  preachers.  He  was  related  to  the  late 
Dr.  Herber  Evans,  and  was  brought  up  in  the 
same  district  and  under  the  same  ministry,  and 
shared,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his  nervous, 
poetic  temperament.  He  was  ordained  in  1862, 
and  died  minister  of  the  associated  Churches 
to  which  he  was  ordained.  Ill-health  had 
limited  his  labours  in  latter  years ;  but  he  was, 
at  one  time,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  cynamfa 
preachers  ;  and,  a  master  of  the  Welsh  hwyl 
and  of  effective  illustrations,  some  of  his 
sermons  form  the  treasured  reminiscence  of 
more  than  one  generation. 


Photo  by  Mr.  Qvmvn,  Monmouth,  111. 
REV.   GEORGE  JACKSON  AND   MRS.   JACKSON,   WITH   REV.    U.   A.   JOHNSTON 
ROSS  AND   MR,S.    ROSS,    AND   REV.   JAMES   MURSELL,   A.T.S. 
Taken'during  their  recent  visit  to  America 


Prize  Award  to  Amateur 
Photographers 
The  First  Prize  of  One  Guinea  is  this 
month  awarded  to — 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Carver, 

Alexandria  Road, 

St.  Leonards, 
for  a  photograph  of  "The  Kent  and  Sussex 
Baptist  Association." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea 

is  awarded  to — 

Mr.  Sinclair  G.  Richardson, 

44,  Merchiston  Avenue, 

Edinburgh, 
for  "  The  Old  Church  of  Anwoth." 

We  hope  to  receive  many  photographs  for 
our  December  Competition.  The  latest  date 
for  sending  in  is  November  i.  Prizes  of 
One  Guinea  and  Half  a  Guinea  will  be 
awarded  as  before,  and  Five  Shillingf  will 
be  paid  for  each  of  the  other  photographs  by 
our  readers  which  appears  in  the  December 
number. 
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Against  Long  Sermons 


To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Monthly. 
SiK,— More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  two  editors  of  the 
Spectator,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Meredith  Townsend, 
wrote  in  their  paper  on  the  subject  of  Church-going.  Mr. 
Hutton  explained  "Why  I  go  to  Church,"  and  Mr.  Townsend 
"  Why  I  don't."  It  was  stated  that  both  the  writers  believed  in 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Mr.  Hutton  said  that  he  went  to 
church  chiefly  because  it  was  the  greatest  of  all  rests  to  him. 
This  was  not  because  he  got  a  comfortable  nap,  but  because  he 
obtained  rest  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word— an  ability  to 
pray  with  less  effort  than  one  usually  has  to  use  in  solitude,  a 
real  stimulus  to  the  conscience,  the  intellect,  the  imagination, 
any  faculty  that  assists  in  realising  the  actual  life  of  man,  and 
getting  beyond  it  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  was  partly  the 
effect  of  the  Liturgy,  but  not  wholly,  for  the  Liturgy  read  in 
private  had  far  less  power.  It  was  the  realisation  of  the 
common  life  of  man  in  the  common  language  of  prayer.  The 
hymns  .Mr.  Hutton  did  not  like,  because  they  were  too  senti- 
mental, and  always  changing.  But  to  hear  the  Liturgy  said  by 
a  multitude  of  people  seemed  to  lift  a  load  from  the  mind. 
Another  reason  for  going  to  church  was  that  there  you  saw 
the  strange  variety  and  equally  strange  similarity  of  "  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men."  At  church  you  can  see  both  the  real 
burden  and  the  real  want  of  life,  and  also  its  pettiness,  its 
vanity,  its  formalism,  and  its  affectation.  But  Mr.  Hutton 
admitted  that  "  the  one  great  take-off  in  going  to  church  is  the 
sermon.  For  six  years  I  think  I  have  only  heard  twelve 
sermons  at  most  with  the  slightest  touch  of  reality  in  them, 
and  this  is  a  dreadfully  unremunerative  proportion.  I  am 
speaking  seriously  when  I  say  that  I  for  one  should  go  to 
Church  twice  as  often  as  I  do  at  least,  if  I  had  not  to  listen — 
often  from  really  good  men's  lips— to  the  trash  which  they 
append  to  their  texts.  If  I  could  successfully  abstract  my  mind 
during  the  sermon,  or  might,  as  the  Contemporary  Keriew,  I 
think,  proposes,  go  away  before  it  begins,  or  stay  only  when  a 
man  is  to  preach  who  usually  has  something  to  say,  the  Church 
service  would  be  to  me  a  pure  and  unalloyed  gain.  But  it  vexes 
my  soul  to  be  told  such  nonsense  as  I  hear  often  there,  and  to 
be  told  it  is  part  of  one's  faith.  You  might  just  as  well  have 
a  comic  song  after  the  Messiah  at  Exeter  Hall  as  have  the 
sermons  one  usually  hears  after  the  Church  Liturgy.  It  jars 
the  whole  tone  of  mind,  and  I  come  out  often  in  a  supercilious 
frame  of  spirit  which  I  really  cannot  help,  when  the  liturgical 
part  of  the  service  had  left  me  rested  and  refreshed." 

Mr.  Townsend  gave  as  his  reason  for  not  going  to  Church 
that  he  enjoyed  one  day  of  quiet  at  home.  "  It  is  my  only  day 
in  the  week  of  perfect  mental  rest — "a  rest  which  would  be 
entirely  gone  if  I  were  forced  to  listen  to  anything  on  any 
subject,  theological  or  otherwise.  It  is  the  only  day  on  which 
1  feel  master  of  my  whole  time,  can  do  what  seems  good  to  me 
without  feeling  that  a  duty  is  being  neglected,  can  sit  in  a  chair 
without  either  the  reality  or  the  pretence  of  other  occupation." 
Mr.  Townsend  thought  that  the  clergy,  with  their  quiet  lives, 
never  understood  this  crave  for  rest,  never  comprehended  how 
fiercely  active  the  intellectual  life  is.  But  Mr.  Townsend  had 
other  reasons.  "Church,"  in  his  use  of  the  word,  implied  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  worship  among  other  worshippers,  and  half 
on  hour's  steady  listening  to  a  sermon,  bad,  good,  or  indifferent. 
He  could  not  pray  with  the  prayers.  He  wanted  in  prayer  to 
think  his  own  thoughts  and  use  his  own  words,  and  do  both  at 
his  own  time,  and  be,  above  all,  truthful  before  the  .Almighty. 

Nor  did  he  like  the  sermon.  He  disliked  good  sermons 
just  as  much  as  bad.  He  did  not  want  to  be  lectured  even  by 
a  great  lecturer.  "  I  object  to  the  usual  basis  of  the  very  best 
sermon  ever  delivered  in  a  Christian  church — that  I  am  a 
great  sinner,  come  there  to  be  saved.  I  am  not.  I  am  rather 
a  good  fellow,  with  a  distinct  purpose  to  lead  a  good  life 
according  to  my  lights,  and  a  strong  wish  that  it  could  be 
made,  and  I  could  be  made,  nobler  and  more  efficient  for  the 
service  of  God  and  His  creatures."  He  did  not  want  the 
preacher's  theology.  "  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  know  three 
times,  or  thirty  times,  as  much  theology  as  he  does."  Nor  did 
he  want  ethical  teaching.  The  clergyman  preached  against  all 
manner  of  temptations  which  the  average  man  docs  not  feel, 
and  left  them  to  fi^hl  their  own  as  best  they  could.     Emotional 


preaching  did  not  affect  him.  "  I  belong  to  the  EnKlnhmen  of 
the  day.  I  have  been  trained  all  my  life  to  di-isert  eloquence 
and  distrust  sentiment  and  dislike  unction,  and  the  traininK 
tells  on  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  just  as  much  as  elo<|uenre  in 
the  forum."  Further,  he  objected  to  doctrinal  terminology. 
Words  were  used  by  stupid  men  to  conceal  their  own  want  of 
meaning,  until  they  became  disgusting  in  thc-mouths  of  those 
to  whom  they  had  full  definitions. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  these  distinguished  men  »|>okc 
the  last  word,  or  anything  like  the  last  word,  about  church- 
going.  But  I  know  no  one  remedy  that  will  bring  people  to 
the  churches.  What  will  attract  one  will  repel  another,  and  so 
there  must  be  churches  of  all  types.  For  my  own  part,  I 
particularly  dislike  liturgical  prayers,  and  would  rather  have 
the  most  halting  extempore  prayer,  if  it  had  the  note  of 
sincerity,  than  the  noblest  words  of  the  Missal.  But  there  are 
multitudes  who  think  differently,  who  like  to  know  what  the 
prayers  are  to  be,  who  object  to  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
preacher,  and  who  love  to  hear  the  congregation  repeating 
the  petitions. 

.Again,  there  will  always  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
about  sermons.  One  man  likes  argument,  another  likes 
eloquence,  a  third  has  a  theory  about  the  kinds  of  truth  which 
ought  to  be  stated  in  sermons.  Again,  if  I  may  speak  for 
myself,  I  have  strong  prejudices.  Many  a  time  I  have  listened 
with  interest  to  an  ethical  sermon,  and  yet  with  a  certain  feeling 
of  irritation.  I  have  never  believed  that  ethics  are  the  main 
business  of  the  pulpit.  Rather  I  have  thought  that  the  ethics 
of  Christianity  are  indefensible  unless  Christianity  is  true.  In 
other  words,  the  business  of  the  preacher,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  to 
state  Christianity,  and  to  treat  moral  duty  as  rising  therefrom. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  people  need  to  be  taught  their 
duty.  My  trouble  is  that  I  know  my  duty  too  well.  Knowing 
it  so  thoroughly,  1  am  deeply  conscious  of  failure  to  fulfil  it,  and 
failure,  not  from  lack  of  will,  but  from  lack  of  power.  I  think 
there  is  room  for  every  kind  of  preacher  who  is  sincere  and  who 
has  a  message  to  deliver,  and  for  every  form  of  service  which 
commends  itself  to  different  orders  of  human  beings.  For  one, 
I  think  I  have  been  most  happy  in  little  plain  chapels  where 
experienced  and  earnest  men  were  preaching  manifestly  from 
their  hearts.  There  I  have  been  able  to  realise  most  vividly 
the  truth  of  religion,  and  all  which  is  covered  by  that  phrase. 
Yet  I  fully  recognise  that  the  new  generation  is  of  another  mind, 
and  am  glad  to  think  that  their  tastes  are  being  consulted, 
though  I  hope  they  will  revolt  against  the  monstrosities  of  (be 
Dissenting  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 

But  upon  one  great  and  necessary  improvement  in  Church 
service  I  think  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  laymen.  They  all  wish  that  the  service  were  shorter. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  change  since  the  time  when  Mr. 
Hutton  and  Mr.  Townsend  wrote.  People  were  then  more 
patient.  Their  nerves  were  less  fretted.  They  did  not  live  at 
such  a  pace.  I  can  go  back  some  thirty  years  and  remember 
the  time  when  congregations  were  seriously  dissatisfied  if  their 
ministers  preached  short  sermons.  But  let  it  be  remembered 
that  these  people  were  without  other  intellectual  stimulus.  They 
had  at  the  most  read  but  one  newspaper,  generally  a  kKal  paper, 
during  the  week.  Probably  they  had  read  no  books  at  all. 
They  very  seldom  went  from  home.  They  needed  something 
to  think  about  and  talk  about,  and  as  their  minds  were  not 
trained  to  alertness,  but  moved  slowly,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
sermon  should  be  full  of  repetitions.  I  was  much  struck  recently, 
in  reading  some  old  volumes  of  sermons  published  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  to  see  how  all  the  thought  in  the 
sermon  could  go  into  a  few  sentences.  The  preacher  tilled  his 
time  by  putting  in  more  or  less  various  forms  the  same  idea 
over  and  over  again.  This  was  the  manner  even  of  the  great 
Chalmers,  and  it  suited  the  age.  We  arc  not  so  deep  perhaps 
now.idays,  but  we  are  much  quicker.  We  want  everything  to 
be  short.  We  do  not  want  repetitions  to  the  same  extent. 
Even  we  sec  at  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph  the  course  and  the 
end  of  it,  and  to  hear  it  read  out  is  cither  .imusing  or  painful. 
We  should,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  draw  many  more  people  to 
church  if  services  and  sermons  occupied  altogether  an  hour, 
or  very  little  longer.  In  that  time  nowadays  all  can  be  said 
that  can  be  profitablv  said.  <  )f  course,  we  shall  gain  nothing, 
but  continue  to  lose  badly,  if  this  means  ih.it  the  preacher  is  not 
to  take  extra  piiins  to  put  within  the  h.ilf  hour  all  he  once  put 
into  the  hour.  After  all.  the  difficulty  m  this  queslKm  is  that 
so  very  much  depends  upon  the  preachers. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

CuAVini's  Clear. 
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INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 

Nov.  2.- — Cities  of  Refuge  (Josh.  xx.   1-9) 

It  was  once  asked  of  a  Mohammedan  caliph,  "  If  the 
canopy  of  heaven  were  a  bow  and  the  earth  the  cord  thereof, 
if  calamities  were  the  arrows  and  mankind  the  marks  of  them, 
and  if  the  Almighty  and  Unerring  God  were  the  Archer,  to 
whom  should  the  sons  of  men  fly  for  protection  ?  "  The  caliph 
answered,  "The  sons  of  men  must  fly  unto  the  Lord." 

Some  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  abound  with 
caves.  In  one  of  these,  many  years  ago,  was  found  the  body  of 
a  poor  Frenchman.  He  had  been  a  prisoner,  and  had  escaped 
from  prison,  and  for  a  long  time  concealed  himself  there, 
probably  in  the  hope  of  escaping  by  some  vessel  which  might 
pass.  Many  a  weary  day  passed,  however,  and  he  still  re- 
mained a  prisoner  ;  till  at  last,  not  venturing  to  leave  his 
retreat,  he  perished  from  want.  So  is  it  with  those  who  seek 
refuge  in  insufficient  hiding-places.  "They  make  lies  their 
refuge,  and  under  falsehood  hide  themselves"  (Isa.  xxviii.  15). 

Nov.  ().^foskua's  Parting  Advice  (Josh.  xxiv.   14-25) 

"  Choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve."  "  High  up  amid 
the  mountain-ranges  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  Germany,"  says 
Canon  Shore,  "  you  may  see  a  number  of  tiny  streams  trickling 
down  over  the  rough  rocks  and  through  the  dark  woods  ;  small 
at  first^so  small  that  the  broken  branch  of  a  tree  or  some 
fragment  of  stone,  fallen  from  the  overhanging  crag,  may 
divert  it  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  It  seems  a  little  matter 
indeed  which  course  the  stream  follows,  as  it  sings  its  happy 
way  down  the  mountain-side,  rippling  and  sparkling  in  the 
summer  sunshine  ;  but  just  that  turn  decides  whether  it  is  to 
flow  with  the  streams  below  which  unite  to  make  the  Danube, 
or  with  those  which  form  the  Rhine — whether,  in  fact,  it  is  to 
pass  on  and  on  through  the  warmer  climes  to  a  southern  sea, 
or  to  empty  itself  at  last  into  the  cold  and  freezing  waters  of  the 
north." 

Nov.   \b.—  The  Time  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7-19) 

"The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel."  The  great 
stone-book  of  Nature  reveals  many  strange  records  of  the  past. 
In  the  red  sandstone  there  are  found  in  some  places  marks 
which  are  clearly  the  impressions  of  showers  of  rain,  and  these 
so  perfect  that  it  can  even  be  determined  in  which  direction  the 
shower  inclined,  and  from  what  quarter  it  proceeded  ;  and  this 
ages  ago  !  So  sin  leaves  its  track  behind  it,  and  God  keeps  a 
faithful  record  of  all  our  sins. 

Nov.  23. —  Worlds  Temperance  Lesson  (Isa.  xxviii.  1-13) 

It  is  told  by  Victor  Hugo  that  in  the  capital  of  Burgundy 
the  corporation  had  four  silver  goblets.  When  a  prince  or  any 
distinguished  person  passed  through  their  city,  they  were  offered 
wine  in  these  silver  goblets.  The  wine  of  Burgundy  is  very 
famous,  but  the  people  knew  not  only  its  merits,  but  its  dangers.- 
On  the  first  goblet  was  inscribed  a  monkey,  on  the  second  a 
lion,  on  the  third  a  sheep,  and  on  the  fourth  a  swine.  This 
meant  to  denote  the  degrees  of  drunkenness  which  their  wine 
produced. 

Nov.  io.~Gideon  and  the  Three  Hundred  (Judg.  vii.  1-8,  16-21) 

"The  people  are  too  many,  lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves." 
"When  you  go  to  London,"  says  the  Rev.  G.  Milligan,  "you 
will  see  in  Trafalgar  Square  the  statue  which  has  been  raised  in 
honour  of  our  great  soldier-hero.  General  Gordon  ;  and  there  is 
one  thing  about  it  which  will  perhaps  at  first  sight  strike  you 
with  surprise.  Instead  of  wearing  belt  or  sword  or  weapon  of 
any  kind,  Gordon  appears  carrying  only  the  famous  wand  or 
cane  with  which,  in  China,  he  led  his  soldiers  to  victory,  while 
in  his  left  hand  he  firmly  grasps  a  Bible.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  other  military  statue  with  such  an  emblem ;  but  the  sculptor 
was  right  in  thus  clearly  impressing  upon  us  in  what  it  was  that 
Gordon's  true  strength  lay." 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 
By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

Nov.  2. —  The  Best  Gift  (i  Cor.  xii.  31  ;  xiii.) 

Like  air,  and  sunshine,  and  life — like  all  the  best  gifts  of 
Nature— the  greatest  opportunities  are  universal.  Eloquence, 
imagination,  knowledge  are  the  privilege  of  the  ie.fi  ;  but  love 
is  the  opportunity  of  all,  and  it  is  the  greatest  opportunity  in 
life.     The  least,  in  loving,  takes  rank  with  the  greatest. 

Love,  mere  love,  is  beautiful  indeed, 
And  worthy  of  acceptation.     Fire  is  bright. 
Let  temple  burn,   or  flax  ;  an  equal  light 
Leaps  in  the  flame  from  cedar-plank  or  weed  : 
And  love  is  fire.   .   . 

There's  nothing  low 
In  love,  when  love  the  lowest :  meanest  creatures 
Who  love  God,  God  accepts  while  loving  so. 

Nov.  9. — Gods  Covejuint  with   Us  [Pledge  Meeting) 
(Deut.  xxvi.  16-19  ;  Heb.  viii.  8-13) 

\  covenant,  like  a  bridge,  requires  two  safe  sides.  If  a 
bridge  had  its  one  pillar  founded  on  the  firmest  rock  in  the 
world,  while  the  other  pillar  rested  on  sand,  there  would  be  no 
security.  We  know  that  God's  side  of  the  covenant  is  for  ever 
sure  :  is  our  side  ? 

The  covenant  must  not  be  a  covenant  of  words  ;  it  must  be 
written  upon  the  heart.  A  covenant  of  words  becomes  cold, 
stereotyped,  unfruitful  ;  but  a  covenant  of  the  heart  is  warm, 
expansive,  progressive.  If  our  C.E.  pledge  does  not  mean  more 
now  than  when  it  was  taken,  it  is  a  mere  letter-covenant.  Our 
covenant  is  a  flower-vase  ;  it  exists  for  the  flower's  sake. 

Nov.   \6.—For  Me  (Isa.  liii.  6  ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20  ;  Gal.  iL  20) 

Although  a  religion  that  ends  in  "  me  "  is  poor,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  religion  which  does  not  begin  in  "  me "  is 
also  poor.  The  man  who  does  not  knp^c'  that  Christ  died  for 
him,  has  no  power  to  tell  others  that  Christ  died  for  them. 
"  Because  there  was  no  other  price,"  Luther  remarks,  "  therefore 
He  delivered  neither  sheep,  ox,  gold,  nor  silver,  but  even  God 
Himself,  entirely  and  wholly  'for  me,'  even  'for  me'  I  say,  a 
miserable,  wretched  sinner.  Now,  therefore,  I  take  comfort 
and  apply  this  to  myself.  And  this  manner  of  applying  is  the 
very  true  force  and  power  of  faith." 

When  faith's  vision  is  clear,  it  can  adopt  Dora  Greenwell's. 
fearless  words  : 

And  had  there  been,  in  all  this  wide, 
Wide  world,  no  other  soul  beside 
But  only  mine,  then  He  had  died 
That  He  might  1)e  its  Saviour  \ 

Nov.  23. —  Testimony  the  Best  Praise  (Ps.  cxvi ;  James  i.  27) 

"  '  I  sought  the  Lord,  and  He  heard  me,'  "  said  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
"is  better  argument  than  all  the  Butler's  Analogies  that  will 
ever  be  written,  good  as  they  are  in  their  place." 

What  can  be  better  praise  to  the  gardener  than  the  fruit  of 
his  garden  ?  to  the  physician,  than  the  restored  health  of  his. 
patient?  to  the  music  teacher,  than  the  songs  of  his  pupil? 
And  to  the  efficacy  of  Divine  grace,  what  can  yield  richer  praise: 
than  health  of  soul,  fruit  of  love,  and  life  a  song  of  songs  ? 

Nov.  yo.—The  World  for  Christ  (Matt,  xxviii.  16-20) 

"  The  world  for  Christ " -because  He  can  make  the  most  of 
it.  He  gave  it  most.  He  expects  most  from  it  ;  and  He  is  sure 
of  His  hope.  The  good  ship  for  the  wisest  captain,  the  fruitful 
field  for  the  most  diligent  husbandman,  the  fine  marble  for  the 
best  artist — the  world  for  Christ. 

Were  all  the  world  made  Christian  except  one  remote  island, 
to  leave  that  island  without  Christ  would  be  treason.  "  And  if 
so  be  that  He  find  it.  He  rejoiceth  more  of  that  sheep." 
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The  Gladstone  Memorial  Library 


St.  Deiniol's,   Hawardcn 


(Opened  on  October 
\/I  K.  GLADSTONE'S  love  of  books  was  not  that  of  the 
•'•'A  connoisseur,  but  rather  that  of  a  mind  ever  thirsting  for 
more  knowledge.  How,  considering  the  demands  made  upon 
him  for  public  service,  he  contrived  to  read  so  much,  and  to 
such  purpose,  is  one  of  the  many  marvels  associated  with  his 
unique  personality.  But  that  his  happiness,  especially  in  his 
later  years,  was  largely  found  in  his  many  literary  interests  goes 
without  question.  He  collected  books  most  diligently.  His 
figure  was  familiar  at  the  London  second-hand  book  stores. 
He  delighted  to  examine  the  stocks  of  even  small  and  obscure 
dealers,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  treasure  ;  and  he  had  the  true 
book-lover's  disregard  of  time  when  so  employed.  Catalogues 
were  sent  to  him  continually,  and  these  he  searched  with 
greatest  care.  For  a  long  period  he  bought  books  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  volumes  a  year.  The  "  Temple  of  Peace  "  at 
Hawarden  Castle  was  crowded  with  them.  He  invented  a 
wonderful  book-case,  made  to  stand  out  from  the  main  wall  and 
hold  books  on  three  sides.  He  even  wrote  about  this  book-case 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ;  and,  as  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  says,  "  in 
his  matchless  fashion  illuminated  with  interest  a  subject  which 
in  most  hands  would  have  been  a  mere  matter  of  joinery."  The 
books  overflowed  into  the  lobby,  which,  on  this  account,  came 
to  be  known  to  the  family  as  "  the  Chapel-of-Ease." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  books  were  his  most  treasured  possession. 
Yet  for  years  he  cherished  the  intention  of  presenting  them  to 
the  nation  ;  and,  happily,  it  was  an  intention  he  lived  to  fulfil. 
He  shared  with  Mr.  Carnegie  strong  opinions  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  a  man  undertaking  as  far  as  possible  to  distribute  his  wealth 
in  his  lifetime.  He  once  said,  "  It  is  easy  enough  to  give  away 
your  possessions  after  you  are  dead,  when  you  want  them  no 
more.  But  the  right  thing  is  to  do  so  while  you  are  alive— to 
give  to  others  as  soon  as  you  can  do  so,  instead  of  keeping  it  all 
in  order  that  you  may  increase  your  own  comforts  and  those  of 
your  family."     Mr.  Gladstone  not  only  held  this  opinion,  but  he 


14  by  Earl  Spencer) 

acted  upon  it.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  apeak  here  of  the 
disposal  of  his  other  property  ;  but  it  is  a  pleaiure  to  tell  of  the 
great  benevolence,  and,  indeed,  the  joyfu!  sacrifice,  involved  in 
the  gift  of  St.  Deiniol's  Library. 

It  is  about  thirteen  years  since  Mr.  Gladstone  bought  three 
acres  of  Very  valuable  land  near  to  the  Church  in  Hawarden, 
and,  like  it,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  commanding  the  fine 
prospect  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  Here  was  first  erected  the 
structure  of  iron  and  wood  which,  until  recently,  has  served  to 
house  the  Library.  Hard  by  was  the  old  disused  Grammar 
School,  a  building  which  has  been  superseded  by  the  new 
County  School.  This  was  secured  and  transformed  into  a  com- 
fortable hostel.  Moreover,  the  whole  was  handed  over  to  eight 
trustees,  together  with  a  sum  of  about  j£30,ooo,  which  was  to 
be  invested  to  meet  expenses  of  management,  and  to  provide  a 
fund  for  the  frequent  purchase  of  new  books.  By  1894  all  was 
ready;  the  Rev.  Harry  Drew,  Mr.  Gladstone's  son-in-law,  became 
the  first  VVarden  ;  and  readers  have  been  coming  and  going  ever 
since.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  dwelt  upon  those 
days,  when,  at  a  time  of  life  at  which  the  aged  statesman 
might  well  have  imposed  the  task  upon  others,  he  himself  cheer- 
fully undertook  to  arrange  and  classify  the  books.  This  he  did 
with  his  own  hands  ;  and  only  those  who  have  seen  the  result 
can  estimate  the  labour.  The  "  Temple  of  Peace  "  at  the  Castle 
was  thus  practically  emptied  of  its  treasures  in  order  to  furnish 
forth  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  gift  to  the  nation.  For  three  or 
four  years  the  donor  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  gracious 
design  in  process  of  being  fulfilled. 

After  his  death  the  Committee  of  the  Gladstone  National 
Memorial  Fund  voted  ;^  10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
permanent  building  for  the  Library.  This  beautiful  edifice  is 
now  finished,  and  before  this  account  reaches  the  reader— 
namely,  on  October  14— will  have  been  formally  opened  by 
Lord  Spencer. 


fhoto  by  W.  B.  Janes,  Hawarden  . .      _i .      .  i.         m  . 

A  CORNER  OF  THE  "  DIVINITY"   ROOM.    Th«  phoio  .ho..  Mr 
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HOSTEL  AND  PARISH  CHURCH  (OLD  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL) 


On  a  slab  of  green  granite,  placed  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
new  Library,  appears  the  following  inscription  : 

"  In    this   building,  erected   to   his   memory  by   a  grateful 
nation,    is     preserved     the 
library  of 

WILLIAM  EWART 
GLADSTONE, 
who,  eminent  no  less  as  a 
Theologian  than  as  a  States- 
man, established  this  foundation 
for  the  advancement  of  Divine 
learning.  This  stone  was  laid 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G., 
October  5,  1899.  G.  C.  Joyce, 
Warden." 

Mr.  Gladstone  intended  St. 
Deiniol's  as  a  place  of  Divine 
learning.  In  this  appears  the 
unique  character  of  the  founda- 
tion. It  is  not  a  college,  nor 
an  ordinary  fi-ee  library  ;  it  is 
par  excellence  a  Theological 
Library,  freely  given  to  the 
nation  and  open  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  theology  and  its 
related  subjects.  Although  it 
was  Mr.  Gladstone's  desire  that  the  institution  should  exist  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  he  was  such 
a  devoted  member,  and  to  this  end  directed  that  the  Warden 
should   be   a   minister   in    Holy   Orders,  it  was   his  earnestly 


e.xpressed  wish  that  the  use  of 
the  Library  should  in  no  way 
be  restricted  ;  but  that  studious 
persons  of  any  age,  lay  or 
clerical,  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations, and  of  none,  should  be 
equally  welcome.  If,  for  in- 
stance, an  educated  Hindoo 
came  to  this  country  as  a 
genuine  seeker  after  truth, 
desiring  to  undertake  a  course 
of  reading  in  Theology  and 
Philosophy,  he  could  probably 
find  nowhere  in  England  such 
a  suitable  place  for  his  purpose. 
Thus,  also,  any  person  desiring 
to  find  the  best  that  has  been 
written  on  the  highest  themes 
could  not  do  better  than  spend 
a  few  weeks  or  months  here. 
The  Library  contains  as 
broad  a  choice  of  books  as  can  well  be  conceived.  All  the 
main  schools  of  theological  thought,  Anglican,  Roman,  and 
Free  Church,  are  well  represented.  It  is  also  rich  in  the  latest 
books  on  the  history  of  religion,  on  comparative  religion,  and 
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on  the  faiths  of  the  non-Christian  world.  The  great  Church 
Histories  are  all  here.  The  collection  of  Bibles  is  an  extra- 
ordinary one  ;  and  of  books  on  the  Lower  and  the  Higher 
Criticism,  as  well  as  on  general  Biblical  exposition,  there  is  a 

plentiful  store.  As  a  minister's 
library  it  is  ideal,  but  equally 
so  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
thoughtful  layman  who  wishes 
to  form  his  opinions  at  first 
hand.  Authors  desiring  to  work 
under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  should  come  to 
Hawarden.  Space  fails  to  tell 
of  the  special  and  most  valuable 
collections  of  books  on  Homer, 
Dante,  and  Shakespeare,  sub- 
jects which  so  deeply  interested 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  goes  with- 
out saying,  also,  that  all  the 
great  Commentaries,  Encyclo- 
p;tdias.  Dictionaries,  and  other 
books  of  reference  are  on  the 
shelves,  with  the  English 
Classics. 

The  hostel  is  provided  so 
that  readers  may  find  com- 
fortable board  and  lodging  at  a 
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reasonable  rate  (twenty-five  shillings  a  week),  alontf  with  con- 
genial society,  for  short  or  long  periods,  and  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  Presiding  over  all  is  the  ever-courteous  and  obliging 
Warden,  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Joyce,  M.A.,  ready  always  by  word 
or  letter  to  answer  enquiries,  and  generally,  along  with  his 
willing  staff  of  assistants,  to  make  residence  here  agreeable 
and  helpful. 

In  thus  establishing  a  Theological  Library,  we  believe  Mr. 


Gladstone  was  but  anticipating  the  day.  already  u  mmim  belirve 
beginning  to  dawn,  when  these  high  tiudiei  would  •tfoin  Ukc 
their  just  position  in  the  esirein  of  the  people  at  large.  Il  may 
also  l>e  mentioned  that  .Mr.  Gladstone  wa»  mK  without  hop* 
that  others  might  be  induced  to  fdlow  his  example,  and  Ihu* 
provide  similar  libraries  of  this  special  character  in  diflerenl 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

J.  Capks  Storv. 


The    Training    of    Dolphus 


BY   A.    ST.   JOHN   ADCOCK 


I 


"O  PARE  the  rod,  Cotley  ! ''  cried  the  pastor  warningly. 

v3      "  I'm  a  foolish,  weak  creetur",  Mr.  Piper,  sir,"  groaned 
the  little  shoemaker,  "  an'  I  can't  help  it." 

They  were  in  the  parlour  of  Mr.  Cotley's  semi-detached 
cottage -a  small  dim  room,  littered  with  worn  boots  and 
mending  material,  and  reeking  of  leather. 

Mr.  Piper  wagged  his  grey  beard  reprovingly. 
"It  won't  do,  Cotley,"  he  said;    "you  are   shirking   your 
parental  duty,  and  the  lad  will  suffer  for  it  here  and  hereafter. 
You  must  be  cruel  to  be  kind.     Why,  my  father  corrected  me 
with  a  stick,  when  necessary,  and  I'm  all  the  better  for  it." 

"  No  doubt,  sir,"  Mr.  Cotley  admitted  with  meekness.  "  An' 
there's  times  when  Dolphus  riles  me  till  I  feel  I  must  larrup 
him  ;  but  then,  Mr.  Piper,  sudden-like"— he  looked  up  wistfully— 
"  I  thinks  to  meself,  'Poor  boy,'  I  thinks,  'he's  got  no  mother  !' 
— an'- well,  I  can't  do  it,  sir.  It  seems  terrible  to  hit  him  an' 
make  him  cry." 

"  But  it  is  for  his  good,"  insisted  the  pastor.  "  Mrs.  Cotley 
would  not  have  hesitated — for  his  good.  And  you  ought  to  do 
by  him  as  she  would  have  done,  had  she  lived." 

"That's  a  true  word,  sir,"  Mr.  Cotley  agreed  thoughtfully. 
"  Mrs.  Cotley  was  a  strong  woman,  an'  strong-minded;  but  as 
for  me  1——" 

He  was  a  prematurely  aged,  shrivelled,  little  wisp  of  a  man, 
simple,  and  as  gentle  as  a  child,  and  painfully  super-sensitive. 

"  For  all  he's  on'y  twelve,  Dolphus  is  as  big  as  me,  an'  that 
powerful — he  takes  arter  his  poor  mother.  ...  I  can't  bear  to 
flog  him  ;  an'  even  if  I  could  I  — 1  don't  believe  he'd  let  me." 

"  Nonsense  1  You  are  responsible  for  that  boy's  future, 
Cotley— think  of  it  '  "  Mr.  Piper  solemnly  adjured  him.  ".•Vnd 
when  the  Lord  calls  upon  you  to  account  for  your  stewardship, 
it  will  be  no  excuse  to  say  you  let  him'go  to  perdition  because 
you  were  too  tender-hearted  to  hurt  him.  Be  a  man,  Cotley  I 
Turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  make  him  do  likewise." 
'      "  I'll  try,  Mr.  Piper,  sir." 

"  I  am  tired  of  hearing  complaints  that  Adolphus  Cotley  has 
broken  somebody's  windows,  fought  somebody's  son,  or  tres- 
passed in  somebody's  orchard.  He  is  always  playing  truant 
from  .Sunday  school  ;  and,  as   I  tell  you,  though  he  was  there 

yesterday,  he  smuggled  a  pea-shooter  in  with  him,  and It 

really  won't  do,  Cotley  1  Nothing  but  strong  measures  can  save 
him.  Be  warned  in  time,  or— mark  me  I — you  will  live  to 
regret  it.' 

Mr.  Cotley  was  profoundly  impressed. 

After  the  pastor  was  gone  he  laid  aside  his  tools,  and  went 
next  door  in  his  ragged  leathern  apron  to  tell  the  Widow  Nye 
all  about  it. 

She  was  sewing  in  her  parlour.  X  comfortable,  tidy,  middle- 
aged  woman,  who  was  clever  enough  with  her  needle  to  make 
her  own  living.  She  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Piper's  Baptist 
Chapel,  and  occupied  the  pew  next  to  Mr.  Cotley's  in  the 
gallery.  This  formed  one  bond  Ijetween  them,  and  her  kindly 
interest  in  Dolphus  formed  another.  Childless  herself,  she  was 
wise  in  the  management  of  children,  and  Mr.  Cotley  valued  her 
advice. 

"I've  had  Mr.  Piper  in  'bout  Dolphus  agen,  Mrs.  Nye,"  he 
said  dolefully.  "  He  says  1  neglect  the  boy  shameful  ;  an'  so 
I  do." 

"  You're  too  soft-hearted  with  him,  Mr.  Cotley." 

"That's  what  Mr.  Piper  says,"  he  sighed.     "  It's  woman's 


work  trainin'  children,  I  s'pose.  I've  brought  him  up  all  wrong. 
It's  my  fault.  It's  me  that  ought  to  be  lashed  for  it— not  him. 
Mr.  Piper  says  I  must  lash  him  to  save  him  from  hell  ;  an'  if  I 
haven't  got  the  heart  to  do  it,  I  must  get  some  one  to  do  it 
for  me." 

He  coughed,  eyeing  the  widow  pensively. 
She  flushed,  and  bent  over  her  work.  He  was  a  sober, 
domesticated  man,  and  had  done  all  his  own  housework  for  the 
last  nine  years,  with  the  aid  of  a  weekly  charwoman  and  occa- 
sional counsel  from  his  neighbour.  Everybody  in  Ryethorpe 
had  wondered  that  he  remained  lonely  so  long  ;  but  he  was  a 
shy  man,  and  cautious. 

"  There's  only  one  1  can  think  of  as  could  help  me  with  him," 
said  .Mr.  Cotley. 

"  Ye-es  ? "  she  faltered. 
"  An'  that's  Jerry. ' 

"Jerry  ? "  she  echoed,  so  sharply  that  he  was  startled. 
"  Jerry  Wortley.     He'd  do  it  for  a  trifle." 
She  expressed  no  opinion. 

"  He's  older  than  me,  but  he's  tougher  ;  an'  he  won't  feel 
like  me  about— about  makin'  the  lad  cry." 

The  widow  did  not  deny  this  ;  but  she  was  curt  and  seemed 
displeased. 

Her  displeasure  worried  Mr.  Cotley,  and  he  had  a  sneaking 
suspicion  that  she  scorned  his  weak  and  exaggerated  tenderness 
for  Dolphus's  feelings. 

He  reviewed  the  whole  subject  from  a  high  religious  stand- 
point; and  if  he  had  any  lingering  doubt  of  his  duty,  it  was  swept 
aside  next  day  when  Fanner  Wingbury  burst  in  upon  him 
stormily,  and  denounced  Dolphus  for  raiding  his  premises  and 
starting  a  fight  between  two  of  his  bantams. 

"  You're  playin'  the  tomfool  wi'  that  lad,  Cotley  ; "  raged  the 
farmer.  "  I'd  ha'  knocked  his  head  off  long  ago  if  he'd  been 
mine.  That's  the  on'y  way  with  'em.  He's  goin'  hot-foot  to 
the  devil,  an'  it's  yer  own  namby-pamby  molly-coddlin'  that's  to 
blame  for  it." 

He  flung  out  wrathfully  at  last,  leaving  Mr.  Cotley  more 
than  ever  depressed,  and  determined  on  repairing  his  unfatherly 
laches. 

So  that  Dolphus,  coming  in  presently,  was  surprised  at  the 
change  in  his  demeanour. 

"This  has  got  to  stop,  Dolphus,"  he  said,  despairingly 
decisive. 

"What  has,  father?" 

Dolphus  was  a  sturdy,  careless,  merry-eyed  youngster,  so 
near  of  a  size  with  Mr.  Cotley  that,  at  a  back  view,  they  looked 
more  like  brothers  than  father  and  son. 

"  Kindness  is  wasted  on  you,"  wailed  Mr.  Cotley.  "  Nothin' 
but  a  sound  larruppin'  can  do  you  good,  an'  you've  got  to 
have  it." 

I'hcreupon,  almost  crying  with  excitement,  he  launched  on 
a  recital  of  Dolphus's  iniquities,  and,  instead  of  melting,  Dolphus 
was  impolitic  enough  to  laugh. 

That  laugh  clinched  matters.      Mr.  Cotley  beard  cracUings 
of  the  bottomless  pit  in  it,  and  the  rumbhngof  a  barrow  passing 
without  was  as  a  timely  interposition  of  Hro%'idence. 
.Mr.  Cotley  stepped  to  the  door,  and  called  : 
"Jerry!" 

.-V  stunted,  gnarled,  bandy  old  man  who  was  wheeling  the 
barrow  stopped  and  nodded  .-tffably. 
"  Here,  Jerry  !  " 
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Mr.  Cotley  was  imperative. 

Jerry  slipped  the  barrow  handles  out  of  the  loops  in  the 
strap  thai  depended  from  his  shoulders,  and  approached  ;  the 
very  strap  seeming  to  confirm  his  election. 

Briefly,  sternly,  choking  down  his  emotion,  Mr.  Cotley 
issued  his  instructions,  and  twopence  paid  in  advance  satisfied 
Jerry  of  his  call.  He  was  a  handy  man,  who  lived  by  doing 
such  odd  jobs  as  he  could  get. 

"  Leave  't  to  me,  Mr.  Cotley,"  he  said  grimly. 

"  You've  had  children  o'  yer  own,  Jerry." 

"  Ah,  an'  gi'n  'em  a  healthy  lammin'  when  they  needed  it. 
I'll  do  it  for  yer,  Mr.  Cotley." 

"  Not  too  hard,  Jerry,"  pleaded  Mr.  Cotley,  aside.  Aloud, 
he  cried,  "  Go  you  with  Jerry,  Dolphus,"  adding  apologetically, 
"  It's  for  yer  own  good,  my  boy." 

Jerry  cracked  his  strap  like  a  whip,  and,  seeing  that  Dolphus 
hesitated,  Mr.  Cotley  braced  himself  to  the  religious  duty  that 
was  forced  upon  him,  grasped  the  lad  by  the  arm,  and,  quiver- 
ing and  choking  agitatedly,  led  him  unresisting  to  the  shed 
behind  the  house,  Jerry  following  importantly,  after  the  manner 
of  an  executioner. 

Mr.  Cotley  shut  them  int  ogether,  and,  hurrying  back  to  his 
bench,  cowered  there,  whimpering,  "  Poor  boy  I  Oh  dear  1 " 
at  every  smothered  cry  that  reached  him  from  the  shed,  as  if 
he  felt  the  sting  of  the  strap  across  his  own  back. 

He  was  thankful  when  it  was  over. 

Jerry  glanced  in  at  the  door  to  wish  him  good-day,  and  he 
noticed  that  he  looked  flushed  and  exhausted,  and  doubted 
Dolphus  had  given  him  some  trouble  ;  but  Jerry  denied  it. 

"When  you  want  me  agen,"  he  said  with  a  business  air, 
"  let  me  know,  Mr.  Cotley." 

Dolphus  did  not  come. 

Mr.  Cotley  spread  a  tempting  and  propitiatory  tea  in  the 
kitchen,  and  went  to  seek  him  in  the  garden  ;  but  he  was  not 
there.  Perhaps  he  had  gone  down  town  ;  or,  a  great  fear 
gripped  Mr.  Cotley  that  he  might  have  run  away  from  home. 
He  was  taking  off  his  apron  to  go  and  enquire  about  him, 
when  Dolphus  strolled  in,  looking  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Cotley  was  particularly  gentle  with  him, 
and  plied  him  with  bread-and-jam. 

"  I  hope  he  didn't  hit  you  too  hard,  Dolphus,"  he  said 
wheedlingly.  "An'  you'll  be  a  better  boy  now,  won't  yer?— an 
not  drive  me  to  it  agen." 

And  as  an  inducement  to  that  end  he  patted  the  boy  sooth- 
ingly, and,  with  a  hesitant  wistfulness,  offered  him  a  penny 
which  Dolphus  accepted  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  earned  it. 

II 

This  first  thrashing,  so  far  from  acting  as  a  deterrent, 
seemed  only  to  rouse  Dolphus  to  more  irrepressible  rebellion, 
and  reluctantly  and  with  acutest  personal  suffering  Mr.  Cotley 
was  compelled  to  avail  himself  of  Jerry's  services  with  such 
increasing  frequency  that  it  scon  became  usual  for  Jerry  to 
look  in  whenever  he  was  passing,  just  to  see  if  he  was  wanted. 

This  state  of  things  may  have  suited  Jerry,  and  Dolphus 
appeared  to  become  reconciled  to  it  ;  but  to  Mr.  Cotley  it 
was  an  unfailing  source  of  anguish.  Every  time  Jerry  was 
fulfilling  his  office  the  httle  shoemaker  would  sit  in  his  shop 
wringing  his  hands,  shivering  and  ejaculating  in  agony  at  every 
sound  that  reached  him  from  the  shed  ;  and  afterwards,  though 
he  knew  it  was  foolish,  he  could  never  refrain  from  laying 
out  something  extra  nice  for  the  lad's  tea  and  comforting  him 
with  a  peace-ofliering  of  a  penny. 

Possibly  these  rewards,  following  his  punishments,  spoiled 
the  effect  of  them,  and  encouraged  Dolphus  to  go  on  from  bad 
to  worse.  Mr.  Cotley  had  some  half-realisation  of  that,  but 
thrust  it  blindly  from  him  :  he  was  so  fearfjil  of  hurting  the  boy, 
and  so  anxious  to  retain  his  affection. 

Then,  the  day  after  one  of  Jerry's  visits,  Dolphus  was 
suddenly  unwell  and  had  to  keep  his  bed. 

The  doctor  said  it  was  a  bilious  attack  :  Dolphus  had  been 
eating  luxuries  that  did  not  agree  with  him.  But  Mr.  Cotley 
was  not  reassured  ;  he  foresaw  that  Dolphus  was  about  to  die, 
and  shuddered  up  and  down  the  house  a  prey  to  the  blackest 
remorse.  He  reflected  upon  the  floggings  he  had  inflicted  on 
the  dying  boy,  and  reproached  himself  with  the  fiercest  hatred 
and  contempt. 


He  found  opportunity,  while  Dolphus  slept,  to  run  in  and 
unburden  his  conscience  to  the  Widow  Nye. 

"  Never  no  more  ! "  he  assured  her  tearfully.  "  It  ain't  right 
for  a  boy  to  be  larrupped  as  he's  been." 

The  Widow  Nye  dissented  from  that  ;  to  her  advice  and 
encouragement  Jerry  owed  most  of  his  engagements,  and  she 
felt  that  Mr.  Cotley's  recantation  reflected  on  her. 

"  I  inean  he  oughtn't  to  be  larrupped  by  a  stranger,"  Mr. 
Cotley  explained  miserably.  "  If  his  father  can't  do  it,  it 
ought  to  be  done  by  one  o'  the  fam'ly,  anyway." 

The  widow  said  emphatically,  "  So  it  ought." 

"But  there's  only  me  1"  he  stammered  pathetically.  "It 
won't  do  to  go  back — Mr.  Piper  says  it  won't— that'd  undo  all 
that's  been  done  ;  but  I  can't  bear  to  have  Jerry  no  more.  If  it 
was  his  uncle,  or  his- aunt,  or  his — I  was  thinking,  Mrs.  Nye, 
if — if  only  you — if ' 

He  was  interrupted  by  Dolphus  hammering  with  a  stick  on 
the  floor  of  his  bedroom,  and  dashed  off  to  attend  upon  him. 

It  really  was  only  a  bilious  attack  ;  and  within  a  couple  of 
days  Dolphus  was  up  and  out,  as  hearty  as  ever,  and  as 
mischievous. 

Complaints  of  his  outrageous  behaviour  promptly  began  to 
come  in  again,  and  Mr.  Cotley  reproved  him  and  pleaded  with 
him,  but  time  after  time  declined  a  renewal  of  Jerry's  services, 
until  the  Widow  Nye  came,  very  angry  indeed,  to  say  that 
Dolphus  had  again  been  over  in  her  back  garden,  as  he 
had  been  over  every  season  since  he  was  big  enough,  taking 
liberties  with  her  plum  tree. 

That  was  the  last  straw.  The  widow  indignantly  insisted  that 
Dolphus  should  be  made  to  smart  for  it,  and  Mr.  Cotley  humbly 
promised  that  he  should  :  he  had  special  reason,  just  now,  for 
wishing  to  oblige  her. 

Nevertheless,  when  Jerry  had  arrived  and  led  his  stubborn 
victim  round  to  the  shed,  Mr.  Cotley  began  to  relent.  He 
recalled  the  horrors  of  his  remorse  and  the  vows  he  had  made 
during  Dolphus's  sickness,  and  the  first  smothered  cry  of  pain 
that  reached  him  wrung  him  past  endurance. 

"  It's  no  use,"  he  muttered,  "  I  can't  stand  it.  It'll  ha'  to 
wait  till  the  end  o'  next  month  ;  then " 

He  rose  impetuously,  and  ran  round  to  the  shed. 

Flinging  open  the  door  abruptly,  he  was  shocked  by  a  vision 
of  Jerry  sitting  on  a  tub  placidly  refilling  his  pipe,  and  Dolphus 
lolling,  whittling  a  stick,  and  in  the  very  act  of  emitting  a  yell 
of  agony  as  the  door  opened. 

"  Wh— what's  this  ?"  gasped  Mr.  Cotley. 

"  We  never  heard  you  a-comin',  Mr.  Cotley,"  Jerry  answered 
sheepishly,  as  if  that  were  an  explanation. 

"  But— but— dear  me  ! " 

Mr.  Cotley  was  so  bewildered  and  relieved  that  he  would 
gladly  have  laughed  or  cried,  but,  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
dared  not  do  either. 

"  Fact  is,  Mr.  Cotley " — Jerry  desperately  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it — "he  won't  let  me  do  it.  The  very  fust  time  I  tried 
to,  he  got  me  down  an'  near  strangled  me.  It  was  me  you 
heard  shoutin'  that  time.  I  dussn't  say  anything — I'd  ha'  bin 
the  larfin'-stock  o'  the  town  ;  an'  he  says,  says  he,  he  wouldn't 
tell  if  I  give  him  a  penny  out  o'  your  twopence,  an' — well,  I've 
give  him  a  penny  every  time,  an'  he's  just  shouted  an' — an' 
there  it  is." 

Mr.  Cotley  made  shift  to  bully  Jerry  ;  but  the  truth  is  he 
laughed  in  his  heart  to  think  he  need  never  have  been  re- 
morseful ;  and  after  J.-rr)'  was  departed  he  proceeded  to 
bully  Dolphus. 

"  But  I  won't  be  put  upon  by  Jerry  an'  you  no  more,"  he 
concluded.  "Arter  next  month  yer  mother'U  take  you  in 
hand — she'll  train  yer  up  proper,  whether  yer  want  to  or  not  !" 

Then,  with  a  quick  self-reproach  at  shocking  the  boy  with 
this  surprise,  he  proceeded  to  explain  his  meaning,  kindly  and 
in  detail. 

"You  won't  mind,  Dolphus,  will  yer?"  he  said  persuasively. 
"  I  can't  look  arter  you  right — a  boy  needs  a  mother  to  tek  care 
of  him."  He  was  dimly  uneasy  at  Dolphus's  brooding  silence. 
"  She's  fond  o'  you,  an'  you'll  be  fond  of  her.  It's  all  for  your 
good,  my  boy,"  he  urged  ;  "  you  can  see  that,  can't  yer  ?  " 

"Ye-es."  Dolphus  spoke  absently,  but,  rousing  himself  of  a 
sudden,  added,  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  "  Her  plum  tree'll 
be  ours  then,  dad,  won't  it  ? " 
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The  Sufferings  and  the  Glory* 


BY    REV.   DR.   PARKER 


IN  Romans  viii.  i8  we  have  the  words  which  express  in 
massive  and  noble  music  the  uppermost  thought  of 
my  heart  to-day.  I  have  been  in  secret  places,  and  uttered 
groans,  on  which  I  have  had  the  door  shut,  lest  other  ears 
should  hear  them  ;  and  this  is  what  I  want  to  say— hear  it : 
"  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be 
revealed  in  us."  I  could  preach  in  sobs,  not  in  ordinary 
words,  with  great  gulps  and  gushes  of  emotion,  and  strange 
weird  utterances  as  of  a  man  in  a  dream.  I  do  not 
want  the  poor  wealth  of  the  dictionary,  the  small  help  of 
words.  I  will  read  the  text  again  ;  it  is  the  sermon,  it  is 
the  message,  it  is  the  all :  "I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us." 

If  these  words  were  spoken  to  me  anonymously,  J.  should 
say,  Whose  words  are  they?  Sometimes  the  personality 
determines  the  value  of  the  speech.  Is  this  a  rhetorician 
who  in  his  opening  sentence  gives  notice  of  the  final 
thunder  ?  Is  he  writing  for  a  rhetoric  book  ?  Is  this  a 
poet,  a  maker  of  measured  lines,  who  is  setting  his  triumph, 
and  his  triumph  over  grief,  to  pentameters,  and  resorting  to 
the  poor  trick  of  scanning?  Who  is  this  man?  what  right 
has  he  to  speak  ?  Is  this  one  of  the  gang  that  set  the 
Lord's  agony  to  catgut,  and  mimic  the  grief  of  Gethsemane  ? 
Who  is  this  man  ?  Some  men  ought  to  vindicate  their 
right  to  speak  at  all,  and  especially  to  speak  on  great  tender 
subjects  that  plough  the  heart  to  its  very  depths.  Read  the 
text  again  ;  it  is  the  sermon,  it  is  the  all,  there  is  nothing 
outside  of  it.  "  I  reckon  " — I  like  that  word.  This  man  is 
going  to  speak  considerately,  he  is  going  to  calculate,  he  is 
going  to  put  things  together.  Go  on — -"  that  the  sufferings." 
Then  they  are  sufferings  ?  Yes.  You  know  they  are  suffer- 
ings ;  you  are  not  treating  them  lightly,  you  are  not  passing 
over  them  as  mere  demi-semiquavers,  flashed  from  the 
fingers  of  an  artist.      No,  they  are  sufferings,  poor  brother 

0  poor  grieved  soul  !  I  know  they  are  sufferings,  I  know 
that  the  blood  is  coming,  I  know  that  the  nerves  are 
quaking ;  yes,  they  are  sufferings.  I  like  this  man ;  he 
reckons,  and  he  reckons  the  right  quantities  and  qualities 
of  things.  "  Of  this  present  time."  What  a  fine  contempt ! 
What  a  remarkable  reduction  of  the  days  and  the  centuries, 
and  what  we  call  the  ages  !  He  grasps  them  altogether, 
crushes  them  into  a  thimble,  and  throws  the  thimble  away. 
"  This  present  time," — this  immediate  throb ;  this  poor  punc- 
tuated piece  of  literature,  that  hardly  is  long  enough  to  be 
literature,  so  little  of  it  that  it  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
real  and  true  speech. 

"  I  reckon  " — good—"  that  the  sufferings  "—good—"  of 
this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared."  There 
are  some  things  you  cannot  compare.  Do  you  know — let 
me  tell  you  this  :  there  are  some  people  who  deliver  long 
lectures  on  comparative  religions.  There  are  comparative 
religions,  but  the  religion  of  the  Cross  is  not  one  of  them. 

1  will  not  have  my  Lord's  sufferings  dragged  into  some 
place  of  weighing,  where,  against  the  speculations  of  a 
thinker,  I  have  to  put  the  sufferings  of  a  God.  I  will  not 
have  it.  "  With  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed."  What 
is  glory  ?  Light  ?  Yes.  Morning  ?  Yes,  if  in  the  summer- 
time. Splendour  ?  Yes,  yes.  But  that  is  a  poor  talking. 
Knowest  thou  that  there  is  a  light  above  the  brightness  of 


the  sun  ?  Faint  that.  Come,  you  are  great  at  painting ;  you 
do  a  little  in  water-colours :  paint  the  light  that  is  above 
the  brightness  of  the  sun.  You  cannot.  No  man  can 
imagine  light.  "Oh,"  you  say,  "this  will"  be  a  beautiful 
landscape  in  the  summer-time;  I  can  imagine  the  light 
upon  this."  No,  you  cannot ;  no  man  can  imagine  all  the 
possibilities  of  light,  all  the  possibilities  of  colour,  all  the 
possibilities  of  music.  "Not  worthy  to  be  compared." 
They  cannot  be  compared.  I  dare  say,  if  a  man  were 
gifted  enough  in  analysis  and  in  the  science  of  numbers, 
there  might  be  some  comparison  between  a  dewdrop 
trembling  on  the  petal  of  a  rose  and  the  great  wild  Atlantic, 
about  which  we  have  been  praying  ;  there  might  be  just 
some  proportion  between  the  little  white  jewel  of  a  dewdrop 
and  that  great  grey  imprisoned  storm.  But  there  is  no 
comparison  between  anything  thinkable  and  eternity.  Pile 
together,  if  you  will,  ages  and  centuries  and  millenniums 
and  millions  of  millenniums,  and  when  the  last  moment 
has  ticked  itself  off  you  have  not  begun  eternity.  Eternity 
you  cannot  begin.  Oh  that  transcendental  "cannot"!  It 
gets  away  from  the  mere  grammar,  and  leads  you  into  paths 
which  the  eagle's  eye  hath  not  seen. 

That  is  the  text.     Read  it  again,  and  often.     It  is  a  re- 
frain.  "  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time " 

Why,  you  have  had  none  !  Eh  ?  I  want  to  test  that,  I 
have  marked  the  passages ;  let  ine  see  if  that  accusation 
is  right.  Now,  what  right  has  this  man  to  speak  about 
sufferings.  "  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  dis- 
tressed ;  we  are  perplexed  "—criss-crossed,  all  the  roads  come 
upon  one  another  like  so  much  confusion,  and  we  cannot 
tell  which  is  which — "  but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted  .  .  . 
cast  down  .  .  .  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  brand 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  the  infinite  scorching  of  His  pain.  Ah  ! 
that  throws  light  upon  the  text,  "  I  reckon."  The  man  who 
has  been  through  all  this  reckons.  He  has  right  to  reckon ; 
he  vindicates  his  position.     "  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of 

this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared "     But 

who  are  you?  what  have  you  done  ?  "(I  speak  as  a  foot)  .  .  . 
in  labours  more  abundant  "  than  anybody,"  in  stripes  above 
measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  ...  I 
reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy 

to  be  compared "     Well,  you  have  a  right  to  reckon  so. 

"  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one. 
Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice 
I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the 
deep."  Give  it  up,  Paul !  "  No,  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
what  is  coming— the  glory,  the  revealed  glory."  Well,  I 
dare  not  stop  you  ;  go  on.  "  In  joumeyings  often,  in  penis 
of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  country- 
men, in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils 
in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren."  Oh,  cease  it !  thou  dost  noake  me  ashamed  in 
ray  very  heart ;  my  heart  reddens — reddens  with  a  deeper 
crimson,  when  I  think  that  I  have  hardly  ever  had  a  peril  at 
all.  O  ye  great  men,  ye  heroes  of  the  6»ith,  what  say 
you  ?  They  all  say  the  same  thing.  What  is  that  ?  "  I 
reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy 

to  be  compared "    "  In  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 

watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in 
cold  and  nakedness."     And  why  did  he  go  on  ?     "  The  love 
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of  Christ  constraineth  us."    We  see  Christ,  we  see  the  Cross, 
■we  see  the  glory,  we  see  the  resultant  heavens. 

These  are  the  men  that  I  want  to  hear  speak  about 
religion ;  1  do  not  want  to  hear  the  opinions  of  men  who 
never  had  any  religion.  Whom  will  you  believe — the  man 
who  has  been  there,  or  the  man  who  never  walked  one  step 
in  the  direction  of  being  there  ?  Do  not  insult  your  best 
history ;  do  not  turn  the  sacred  reminiscences  of  the 
Church  into  new  blasphemies.  You  young  hearts,  I  want 
you  to  take  up  your  position,  as  God  may  enable  you,  with 
the  heroes  and  the  great  men,  and  not  with  the  people — of 
whom  I  have  often  spoken  to  you — whose  faith  is  always 
sitting  in  a  draught  and  catching  cold.  I  want  you  to  go 
out,  to  find  your  faith  in  the  mission  field,  in  heathenism, 
in  the  necessity  and  cruel  pain  of  disappointed  and  weary 
lives.  I  love  this  testimony  because  it  is  the  testimony  of 
experience.  1  do  not  want  a  man  to  lecture  to  me  about 
the  Gospel  ;  I  do  not  want  a  new  guide  :  I  want  the  old 
Gospel,  and  the  old  Gospel  spoken  after  it  has  passed 
through  the  blood  of  souls  :  and  that  passage  we  call  experi- 
ence. O  you  young  intellectuals  !  you  are  no  intellectuals 
at  all  if  you  do  the  thing  I  am  going  to  speak  about^mock 
at  what  used  to  be  called  experience  meetings.  If  an 
experience  meeting  is  genuine,  if  it  be  built  on  Apostolic 
lines,  it  is  the  grandest  apology  for  Christianity  that  can  be 
found.  This  man  felt  it,  knew  it,  and  he  says,  "  Come,  all 
ye  that  fear  God,  and  1  will  declare  unto  you  what  he  hath 
done  for  my  soul."    The  personality  is  the  power. 

So  I  come  back  to  my  first  statement,  "  I  reckon." 
This  is  deliberate,  this  is  a  calculation  ;  this  is  not  a  climax 
with  nothing  in  it — it  is  a  climax  that  sums  up  a  life. 
This  grand  Apostle  seems  to  have  a  slate  in  his  hand,  and 
to  be  taking  a  pencil  and  putting  down  on  the  one  side  the 
suffering,  and  on  the  other — one  line — the  glory  :  the  one 
in  the  plural,  which  is  weakness  ;  and  the  other  in  the 
singular,  which  is  massiveness,  which  is  strength,  which  is 
God.  "  The  glory."  This  man  is  not  speaking  rhetoric- 
ally, in  transports  of  rapture;  he  is  not  a  rhetorician, 
sacrificing  everything  to  his  three  members.  He  is  an 
accountant ;  yea,  I  would  call  him  a  chartered  accountant. 
He  has  got  a  balance-sheet  before  him,  and  he  has  looked 
into  all  the  vouchers,  and  he  has  signed  the  audit.  He 
says,  "This  is  correct."  What  is  correct?  That  "the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed." 

This  is  a  judicial  statement.  He  compares  things,  and 
then  declares  they  are  not  worthy  of  comparison ;  he  uses 
them — he  does  not  abuse  them.  He  sets  against  the  great 
grace  of  God  all  the  little  aches  and  pains  of  this  mortal 
sphere,  and  says  they  cannot  touch  that  grace  which  is  but 
concealed  glory—  that  grace  which  is  latent  in  summer, 
latent  heaven. 

This  is  also,  thirdly,  a  corroborated  statement.  He 
did  not  say  this  once  for  all;  he  said  the  same  thing 
before.  He  said,  "  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for 
a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory."  He  will  not  let  that  word  "glory  "  go;  there 
were  times  when  he  needed  it  all:  every  flash  and  sparkle  of 
that  morning  he  needed  in  some  of  the  crises  of  his 
strenuous  life.  "  While  we  look  not  at  the  things  which 
are  seen."  What  are  the  things  that  are  seen  ?  Miserable 
things,  weighable  things.  "  But  at  the  things  which  are 
not  seen,"  with  these  poor  eyes:  "for  the  things  which  are 
seen  are  of  the  nature  of  time— temporary  ;  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal."  He  says  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again ;  he  lived  upon  it.  Why,  once  he  said, 
"  We  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were 


dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God."  You  could  not 
make  that  man  poor  ;  his  riches  were  not  to  be  handled  by 
any  possible  thief.     They  were  riches  stored  up  in  God. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  sufferings  thus  dwindle?  It 
was  the  glory.  The  man  believed  in  a  future.  He  said, 
"  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope,  we  are  of  all  men  most 
miserable."  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope, — if  it  is  shut  up 
to  one  world  and  one  life  and  one  little  transient  experience, 
that  is  one  thing ;  but  if  we  take  in  the  whole  field  of  the 
Divine  purpose  and  movement,  it  is  another  thing.  "  The 
glory "  is  light,  explanation,  interpretation,  the  putting  of 
one  thing  against  another,  the  balancing  of  the  whole  issue 
and  struggle  of  being.     Let  me  see,  you  had  an  affliction  ; 

when  was  that  affliction   of  yours  ?     "  It  was "     Don't 

you  remember?  "No."  Well,  it  was  ten  years  ago.  "Ten 
years  ago?"  Yes.  "Well,  really  I  had  forgotten  it." 
That  is  right;  that  is  the  text.  You  have  had  so  much 
health  since,  so  much  youth  and  spring  and  buoyancy  and 
virility  and  overflow  and  redundance  of  power,  that  you 
have  forgotten  that  one  night  ten  years  ago  you  were  not 
very  well.  You  think  I  must  be  mistaken  when  I  remind 
you  of  it.  That  is  right ;  that  is  what  I  have  been  aiming 
at  all  the  sermon  through — to  show  you  that  there  is  a  time 
coming  when  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  once  down 
away,  away  down  yonder,  down  amidst  the  dwindling 
spaces  in  a  little  place  called  earth,  you  were  not  very 
well.  Is  that  so  ?  Ay,  that  is  so.  Well,  there  is  no  need 
to  bring  up  that  reminiscence — not  the  slightest.  I  will 
never  bring  it  up  again  if  I  can  help  it,  that  one  day  five 
million  centuries  ago,  away  down  in  a  place  called  earth — 
and  you  had  a  geography  of  it,  you  were  then  very  fond  of 
long  words,  and  you  had  a  painted  map  of  the  globe,  and 
you  said  your  globe  was  about  eight  thousand  miles  right 
through  the  centre  of  it,  and  about  four  or  five-and-tvventy 
thousand  miles  outside.  What  are  these  things  to  you 
now  ?  Nothing.  Where  have  you  been  ?  In  God's  great 
temple — the  true  space,  the  true  building  of  God.  Eight 
thousand  miles  in  diameter — half  a  day's  journey,  a 
moment's  journey.  Where  are  you  now  ?  In  heaven. 
But  do  you  not  remember  that  one  day  I  called  on  you, 
and  I  found  three  doctors  in  the  house  ?  "  Three  doctors 
in  the  house  ? "  And  you  had  a  placard  or  bulletin  or 
some  other  rag  upon  the  doorpost  or  handle.  Sh  !  Don't 
you  remember  ?  "  No."  Forgotten !  So  it  shall  be  in 
the  grand  outrun  and  up-summing  of  things.  Of  the  two 
awful,  ugly,  cruel  birds,  black  birds,  night  birds,  called 
Sorrow  and  Suffering,  it  shall  be  said,  "  Sorrow  and 
sighing  shall  flee  away 


I  shall,  God  willing,  when  I  have  more  self-control, 
venture  to  thank  all  my  friends  for  their  great  kindness  to 
me  in  the  day  of  trouble.  If  I  were  to  attempt  it  now, 
1  should  fall  into  a  very  helpless  humiliation.  But  I  know 
it ;  I  read  all  the  letters  and  all  the  telegrams,  and  I  think 
I  handled  all  the  flowers.  I  dare  not  now  attempt  to  turn 
my  feelings  into  words  ;  but  I  do  want  to  recognise  the 
public  services  of  my  brethren,  not  only  those  who  have 
so  eloquently  and  efficiently  occupied  this  place,  but  my 
brethren  who  were  prepared  to  occupy  it  at  a  moment's 
notice  sometimes,  and  who  were  ready  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  help  a  man  who  has  never  been  described  as 
idle.  When  I  think  of  fifty  years'  gigantic  strength,  invin- 
cible strength,  and  then  of  the  few  weeks  of  sheer  weakness 
and  humiliation,  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  said,  "  No, 
this  must  be  somebody  else — this  cannot  be  myself." 
But  it  was  so ;  and  they  were  all  willing  to  help  me,  and 
to  help  wondrously  well.  I  thank  them  all.  May  God 
do  so  to  them,  and  more  also,  when  they  have  need  of 
a  friendly  hand  stretched  out  in  the  dark,  to  give  them 
a  masonic  pressure,  signifying,  You  are  not  alone  ! 
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Up  on  the  Green  at  the  head  of  the  town  there  was  quite 
a  larye  crowd  gathered,  all  apparently  intent  on  what  one 
man  was  saying.  He  seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  to  say  too, 
and  to  be  making  a  vast  amount  of  noise  about  it. 

Jeffry  Tamlin,  washing  himself  in  the  backyard  of  his  little 
house,  quite  a  long  step  from  the  Green,  heard  the  shouting,  and 
wondered  what  it  was  all  about ;  but  he  finished  tidying  himself, 
and  had  his  supper  and  gave  Johnny  his,  before  he  thought  of 
going  up  to  see.  When  he  got  there,  he  too,  apparently,  fell 
under  the  spell  of  the  stranger. 

At  tirst  he  listened  and  iiazed  half  indifterently  ;  his  old  ears 
could  not  easily  catch  the  glib  patter  of  the  Cheap  Jack,  and  he 
could  not  see  him  well  either,  for  the  sun  was  setting  in  glorious, 
dazzling  brilliancy  right  behind  the  man,  and  the  reflection  shone 
full  into  JelTry's  eyes,  making  all  about  him  dark  and  in- 
distinct. But  the  sun  went  down  presently,  leaving  the  stranger 
less  glorified  and  more  visible,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
something  in  his  voice  caused  the  old  man  to  start,  and  work 
his  way  to  where  he  could  get  a  better  view.  .An  unwonted 
flush  had  spread  over  his  face,  and  his  eyes  were  gleaming  ; 
there  was  curiosity  in  them,  and  something  like  fear.  He  did 
not  work  his  way  to  the  front  as  he  might  have  done,  but  peered 
keenly  over  others'  shoulders. 

The  Cheap  Jack  was  leaning  forward  with  a  handful  of 
watch-chains  dangling  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  most  persuasive 
tones  and  a  perfect  Cockney  accent  was  doing  his  best  to  make 
the  country  folk  believe  he  was  an  honest  man  and  a  philan- 
thropist, who  was  only  longing  to  give  them  a  five-shilling  article 
for  sixpence.  His  hat  was  pushed  far  back  on  his  head,  his 
cuffs  turned  back—  the  nearest  approach  to  turning  up  his 
sleeves  for  an  honest  day's  work  that  he  would  ever  get  to,  so 
Jeffry  Tamlin  thought.  He  had  recognised  the  stranger  now, 
and  the  sight  of  him  made  him  feel  ill. 

It  was  more  than  nine  years  ago  that  he  saw  Jim  Lovass 
last,  and  then  he  had  taken  away  Jeffry's  only  child  with  him  to 
break  her  heart,  and  leave  a  cloud  for  ever  on  her  father's  life. 
That  same  persuasive  voice— though  he  had  not  been  a  Cheap 
Jack  then— the  fair  curly  hair  and  blue  eyes,  the  lying  tongue,  or 
perhaps  all  combined,  had  sufficed  to  win  in  a  very  short  time 
the  girl's  whole  heart,  to  mould  her  to  his  will,  and  persuade  her 
against  her  own,  so  that  one  day  when  Jeflfry  came  home  he 
found  an  empty  house,  no  fire,  no  supper,  no  word  of  explanation.  ■ 
But  the  next  morning  came  a  little  badly  written  letter  from 
Phcebe  herself.  She  had  gone  with  Jim  Lovass  ;  they  had  got 
married  at  once,  and  were  going  to  London.  He  was  very  good 
to  her,  and  she  was  very  happy,  or  would  be,  if  only  her  father 
I  would  forgive  her.  It  was  an  incoherent  scrawl,  and  gave  no 
word  of  explanation  as  to  why  they  h:id  taken  the  step  they  had, 
why  thc\'  had  not  stayed  and  been  married  in  an  open  and 
respectable  manner. 

Jefl'ry  Tamlin  was  stricken  and  broken-hearted,  but  he  never 
blamed  his  daughter- all  his  blame  and  his  anger  were  for  the 
scoundrel  who  had  cast  this  blight  on  his  life,  who  had  robbed 
him,  who  had  ruined  his  home  and  his  happiness,  and  taught  his 
child  not  to  trust  him.  He  had  a  very  strong  suspicion  as  to 
why  James  Lovass  had  acted  as  he  had  done.  A  deep  hatred 
of  his  daughter's  husband  burned  dully  but  deeply  in  the  old 
man's  heart,  only  to  be  increased  a  hundredfold  when  twelve 
months  later  she  came  back  to  him,  dying,  broken-hearted, 
with  her  baby  in  her  arms.  The  attractive  Jim  had  deserted 
her  months  before.  She  had  nearly  starved  because  in  her 
weakness  she  could  not  earn  enough  to  keep  herself  and  make 
provision  for  the  child,  and  in  spite  of  herself,  when  the  child 
had  come,  it  had  first  seen  light  in  a  workhouse. 

This  last  disgrace  bit  deep  into  Jeffry's  heart,  and  increased 
his  loathing  of  James  Lov:iss— if  that  were  possible. 

For  the  few  remaining  months  of  her  life  Fhrebe  Lovass  had 
a  peaceful  existence,  and  a  happy  one  as  far  .is  memory  would 
let  it  be.  Every  comfort  it  lay  in  her  father's  power  to  provide 
was  hers,  and  for  Jeffry  himself  life  hukl  some  happiness  again. 
He  would  not  let  himself  think  that  I'ha-be  was  fast  slipping 
away  from  him  for  ever.     The  child  i>e  just  adored  from  the 


first  ;  and  when  at  last  [Kior  Phiefje  was  laid  to  re^t  in  the  little 
churchyard  on  the  hill,  the  licrcavcd  old  man  clung  to  the  <  hiUI 
more  and  more  closely,  making  him  fill  the  void  in  hi*  life  and 
soothe  the  ache  in  his  poor  heart.  AnrI  so  the  oAA  pjiir  YukA 
gone  on  living  alone  together  from  that  time,  devoted  to  earh 
other,  and  perfectly  happy—  at  least  the  child  was  ;  and  to  the 
old  man  had  come  a  great  content  and  peace. 

And  now  at  the  end  of  all  these  years,  when  Johnny  was 
eight,  and  Jeffry  had  really  almost  forgotten  that  the  boy  had 
a  father  alive,  that  father  had  appeared  again,  had  actually  had 
the  impudence  to  come  back  to  the  place  where  they  lived, 
whom  he  had  wronged  so  deeply. 

Jeffry  looked  from  the  Cheap  Jack  to  the  crowd  about 
him.  He  knew  he  had  but  to  raise  his  voice  and  proclaim  him, 
and  it  would  go  hard  with  Mr.  James  Lovass.  The  temptation 
was  great,  but  he  resisted  it  — somehow  he  shrank  from  pro- 
claiming Phoebe's  woes  to  a  mixed  crowd. 

It  was  while  he  was  looking  around  at  the  crowd  that  Jim 
first  caught  sight  of  him.  At  the  sight  he  had  the  grace  to 
hesitate  in  his  speech  and  to  colour  ;  he  put  his  hand  up,  too,  to 
pull  his  hat  further  over  his  eyes. 

But  having  once  identified  him,  Jeffry  soon  turned  away, 
and  went  thoughtfully  home.  The  very  sight  of  the  scoundrel 
who  had  treated  Phcebe  so  was  agony  to  him,  and  with  the 
sight  the  old  pain,  all  the  old  anger  and  rebellion,  revived  again  . 
It  made  him  furious  that  he  should  get  off  unscathed,  un- 
punished, after  all  the  misery  and  ruin  he  had  caused. 

Johnny  was  fast  asleep  when  Jeffry  got  home,  and  the 
grandfather  stood  by  his  bedside  a  long  time  looking  at  him. 
The  sight  of  the  boy  brought  him  his  only  comfort.  "After 
all,"  he  said  at  last,  with  softer  feelings,  "  I  have  the  boy,  and  he 
has  lost  him." 

The  Cheap  Jack  was  to  remain  in  the  place  a  few  days 
making  excursious  about  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
so  Jeffry  was  told.  No  one  else  had  rocognised  Jim  Lovass  in 
"  Mr.  George  Jones,"  as  he  called  himself  now  ;  and  Jeffry  kept 
his  knowledge  to  himself.  He  did  not  go  near  the  Green  again, 
and  as  far  as  possible  kept  out  of  the  Cheap  Jack's  way.  He 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  his  son-in-law  had  recognised  him 

Jeffry  Tamlin  was  not  really  an  old  man.  though  his  troubles 
and  hard  work  had  made  him  look  one.  He  had  all  his  life 
worked  on  the  land— "always,  in  fact,  on  the  same  farm— and  he 
had  grown  to  love  it  as  part  of  himself.  Johnny  spent  the  day 
more  or  less  at  the  school  while  his  grandfather  was  away— at 
least  he  went  there  mornings  and  afternoons,  and  had  hi* 
dinner  with  a  woman  who  lived  close  by.  This  arrangcinent 
had  lifted  a  load  of  anxiety  off  Jeffry's  mind  during  the  long 
hours  he  had  to  be  away  from  the  boy. 

It  was  strange  that  now.  holding  the  opinion  he  did  of  his 
sonin-law,  it  should  never  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  man 
might  in  any  way  interfere  with  his  f)ossession  of  the  child, 
claim  him  or  demand  to  see  him.  But  such  was  the  case. 
For  one  thing,  he  did  not  know  that  Jim  even  knew  he  possessed 
a  son,  or  that  Phoebe  had  come  back  to  her  father  to  die. 

The  shock,  therefore,  was  all  the  more  appalling  when  he 
came  home  one  night  and  found  that  once  more  his  home  hati 
been  made  desolate  by  the  same  hand.  At  first,  when  ho  walked 
up  through  the  little  garden  and  did  not  find  the  boy  pUyiny 
about  as  usual,  waiting  for  him,  he  felt  only  a  little  disappoint- 
ment, but  no  surprise  or  anxiety.  It  was  not  until  he  had  washed 
and  tidied  himself  and  was  getting  their  supper  that  he  began  to 
wonder  why  he  did  not  come,  an<l  almost  with  the  same  mw  a 
white  envelope  on  the  mantelpiece  directed  to  himself.  It  took 
his  clumsy  fingers  some  time  to  open  the  letter,  and  a  few  more 
to  get  and  put  on  his  glasses.  When  at  last  he  really  got  M  the 
contents  and  grasped  the  meaning,  he  groaned  aloud  in  poie 
agony  ;  his  anger  at  the  impudence  of  it  *«»  swallowed  up 
in  pain. 

"  I  must  not  take  my  son  away  without  leaving  a  word  of 
thanks  to  you  for  taking  ^uch  care  of  him  all  these  ye^rs 
though  )ou  have  not  taken  the  trouble  ooce  to  let  me  kp«w 
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how  he  was,  nor  how  he  was  getting  on.  I  took  him  away 
quietly  to  save  a  fuss— I  thought  it  would  be  less  painful  for  him 
and  for  you  ;  but  if  you  want  to  see  him  once  more,  we  shall  be 
at  Rowfield  for  the  next  three  days.  After  that  I  do  not  know 
where  1  am  going.     Johnny  sends  his  love. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"James  Lov.\ss." 

An  hour  or  more  passed  before  Jeiifry  could  really  think  out 
the  situation.  At  first  he  was  dazed^he  could  only  try  in  a 
bewildered  way  to  grasp  what  had  befallen  him  ;  but  the  blank 
caused  by  the  child's  absence,  the  unusual  silence  throughout 
the  house,  the  desolation,  pressed  on  him  with  intolerable  pain. 

Through  the  long,  lonely  night  he  lay  awake  on  his  bed 
thinking  ;  his  heart  was  full  of  hatred  for  the  man  who  had 
robbed  him,  and  pity  for  the  unhappy  child  left  to  his  tender 
mercy.  Nothing  was  spared  the  old  man  in  the  mental 
pictures  of  Johnny  and  Johnny's  future  which  presented  them- 
selves one  after  the  other  to  his  mind's  eye.  The  child's  sore 
grief,  his  loneliness,  his  fear,  the  wretched  life  which  lay  before 
him,  full  of  wickedness  and  cruelty.  Jeffry  sprang  out  of  bed 
and  began  to  dress  quickly.  A  sudden  thought  had  come  to 
h'm.  He  would  go  and  try  to  buy  Johnny  back.  He  had  fifty 
pounds  saved.  Jim  Lovass  might  perhaps  give  him  back  the 
boy  for  that.     His  heart  grew  quite  light  at  the  sudden  thought. 

Rowfield  was  eight  miles  otf,  but  by  nine  o'clock  Jeffry 
Tamlin  was  half-way  there.  At  the  very  moment  he  did  reach 
the  place  James  Lovass  had  come  yawning  down  from  bed. 
He  was  wondering  what  he  should  do  that  day.  He  v/anted 
to  go  to  a  village  three  miles  away,  but  he  half  expected  old 
Tamlin,  as  he  called  him,  and  he  was  not  unprepared  for  a  bid 
of  some  sort.  He  was  bothered  by  the  boy  too.  Johnny  would 
sit  and  mope  and  fret,  and — well,  he  found  him  in  the  way  and 
a  great  hindrance. 

Jeffry  was  making  his  way  up  the  street,  looking  anxiously 
about  him,  when  his  eye  fell  on  Mr.  Lovass  taking  a  draught 
of  air  at  the  inn  door  preparatory  to  his  breakfast.  In  his 
relief  at  finding  him  the  old  man's  face  quite  lightened  up,  and 
Mr.  Lovass  took  courage  accordingly.  He  stepped  forward 
with  outstretched  hand,  but  his  father-in-law  kept  his  tightly 
clenched  on  the  handle  of  his  walking-stick. 

"  Come  to  see  the  boy,  eh  ? "  remarked  the  thoughtful 
parent.  "  I  was  sorry  to  seem  to  be  playing  you  a  shabby 
trick,  but  I  thought— I  thought " 

"  Not  much  '  seeming  '  about  it,"  said  Jeffry  drily.  Then 
he  got  to  the  point  at  once.  "  Look  here,  James  Lovass,  I'll 
give  you  fifty  pounds  if  you'll  hand  the  boy  back  to  me  for 
good  and  all." 

The  sum  was  about  five  times  as  large  as  Mr.  Lovass  was 
prepared  to  demand,  and  he  was  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  his 
pleased  surprise  out  of  his  face  and  suppress  the  alacrity  with 
which  he  was  prepared  to  jump  at  the  offer. 

"Come  inside  and  talk  it  over,"  he  said  politely.     "A  body 


can't  settle  a  matter  of  this  sort  at  once.  A  son  is  a  son,  and 
only  a  father  knows  the  preciousness  of  him." 

He  might  have  added  that  he  had  a  wife  and  three  more  in 
London  anxiously  awaiting  news  of  him,  but  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  do  so. 

Jeffry  Tamlin  had  a  very  bitter  retort  on  his  tongue,  but  he 
suppressed  it  ;  his  rcle  now  was  to  conciliate  the  scoundrel  into 
restoring  his  grandson  to  him.  But  this  seemingly  took  a  lot 
of  doing.  The  surer  James  Lovass  was  of  his  prey,  the  more 
willing  he  was  to  play  with  him  ;  and  having,  without  any 
demand  on  his  part,  been  offered  fifty  poimds,  he  thought  that 
by  a  little  judicious  use  of  the  mental  rack  he  might  easily 
extort  double  the  amount. 

When  he  found  no  more  was  forthcoming  he  gave  in  with 
apparent  reluctance,  and  accepted  the  sum  ;  and  the  money 
once  safely  counted  into  his  own  pocket,  he  retired  in  search 
of  the  unconscious  boy. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  felt  some  sense  of 
shame,  but  at  any  rate,  when  he  saw  the  meeting  between  the 
old  man  and  the  child  he  had  robbed  him  of,  the  feeling  was 
new  and  strong  enough  to  make  him  very  uncomfortable,  and 
with  his  usual  repugnance  to  "  a  scene,"  and  inflicting  pain  on 
others,  and  himself  in  particular,  Jim  Lovass  cut  the  parting 
between  himself  and  his  "  precious  "  son  very  short  indeed. 

As  they  walked  down  the  hill  again  towards  home  Johnny 
danced  and  chattered  in  the  wildest  of  spirits.  To  him  every- 
thing seemed  right  and  glad  ;  he  was  with  his  grandfather 
again,  and  going  home.  But  Jeffry  Tamlin  was  grave  and 
troubled.  "  He  signed  a  paper  to  say  the  boy  was  mine,  but 
I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  count  much  on  it,"  he  was  thinking  ; 
"Jim  Lovass  couldn't  act  straight  if  he  was  tempted  at  all." 

"  Grandfather,"  said  Johnny  at  last,  as  they  crept  slowly 
up  the  last  hill,  "  are  we  nearly  home  ?     I  am  so  tired." 

"  Ay,  nearly  home — for  to-night,  child,"  he  said  sadly  ;  and 
his  troubled  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  fear  and  a  strong  con- 
viction grew  in  his  mind  that  after  to-night  their  home  must 
know  them  no  more,  that  to  keep  his  boy  he  must  go  into 
hiding  with  him,  and  dwell  in  a  strange  place  and  with  strange 
people.  Then  a  little  hot  hand  was  thrust  into  his,  and  a  little 
pale  face  was  turned  up  to  his. 

"  Grandfather,"  asked  the  childish  voice,  from  which  surprise 
had  for  the  moment  banished  weariness — "Grandfather,  what, 
have  you  to  cry  for  now  you  have  got  me  ?  " 

The  old  man  stooped  and  lifted  the  child  in  his  arms. 

"You  are  right,  my  dear  ;  I  haven't  got  nothing  left  to  cry 
for  now  I've  got  my  boy  again.  I  reckon  I  was  tired— that  was 
all,  Johnny  ;  and  when  a  body  is  tired  one  doesn't  see  things 
as  they  ought." 

"  When  my  eyes  are  tired  you  look  all  misty,  grandfather," 
answered  Johnny,  with  a  little  laugh,  taking  him  literally,  "but 
of  course  I  know  you  arc  the  same  "  ;  and  he  nestled  down  in 
his  arms  with  a  contented  sigh,  confident  that  he  w  ould  bring 
him  to  his  journey's  end  in  safety. 


--   How  to  Use  the  Bible 

By    Rev.   G.    Campbell    Morgan 

FOR  the  most  part  the  Bible  does  not  lay  down  rules  of 
human  conduct  ;  it  enunciates  principles.  There  are 
exceptions  to  be  found,  arising  out  of  some  local  circumstances 
that  demanded  clear  and  explicit  statement  of  duty.  But  as 
the  Bible  is  a  Book  for  all  time,  and  habits  and  manners  change 
the  framing  of  rules,  which  must  necessarily  change  with 
change  of  local  conditions,  would  have  defeated  the  high  end 
in  view.  The  enunciation  of  principles,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  never  change  with  changing  circumstances,  calls  forth  on 
the  part  of  man,  in  every  successive  generation,  his  reasoning 
and  reflective  powers,  and  answers  the  purpose  of  righteousness. 
In  coming  to  the  Word  of  God,  therefore,  for  understanding 
of  the  Will  of  God,  we  are  not  to  search  for  texts  to  defend 
private  judgments.  Nor  are  we,  on  the  other  hand,  to  play  tricks 
with  the  !)ible,  in  order  to  discover  accidental  messages  to  help 
us  in  forming  judgments.  We  are  regularly  and  devotionally 
and  intelligently  to  study,  in  order  that  we  may  discover  the 
revelation  of  principles.  Where  this  is  done  as  a  habit  of  the  life, 
the  mind  will  act  under  the  power  of  these  principles,  and  the 
conclusions  arrivedat  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  intcntionof  God. 


Rest  in  Christ 

By  Rev.   Alexander   Maclaren,   D.D. 

COMING  to  Christ,  we  enter  into  the  rest  of  faith.  The 
very  act  of  trust  brings  tranquillity,  even  when  the  person 
or  thing  trusted  in  is  human  or  creatural,  and  therefore  uncer- 
tain. For  to  roll  the  responsibility  from  myself,  as  it  were, 
upon  another  brings  repose  ;  and  they  who  lean  upon  Christ's 
strong  arm  do  not  need  to  fear,  though  their  own  arm  be  very 
weak. 

The  rest  of  faith,  when  we  cease  from  having  to  take  care 
of  ourselves,  when  we  can  cast  all  the  gnawing  cares  and 
anxieties  that  perturb  us  upon  Him,  when  we  can  say,  "Thou 
dost  undertake  for  me,  and  I  leave  myself  in  Thy  hands," 
is  tranquillity  deeper  and  more  real  than  any  other  that 
the  heart  of  man  can  conceive.  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee,  because  he 
trusteth  in  Thee." 

Cast  yourself  upon  Christ,  and  live  in  that  atmosphere 
of  calm  confidence  ;  and  though  the  surface  may  be 
tossed  by  many  a  storm,  the  depths  will  be  motionless  and 
quiet,  and  there  will  be  "peace  subsisting  at  the  heart  of 
endless  agitation." 
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The  Wedding  Guest  who  Sat  Down  in  the 

Lowest  Room 

Notes  of  a  Sabbath  Eveninf;  Lecture  in    United  free  St.   Getr^e's,  Edinlur/^h 

BY   REV.  ALEXANDER   WHYTE.  D.D. 

T  T  is  my  deliberate  opinion  tiiat  ihis  wedding  guest  who 


sat  down  in  the  lowest  room  was  none  other  than 
our  Lord  Himself.  I  think  I  see  enough  to  justify  me  in 
believing  that  this  parable  was,  in  reality,  no  parable,  but 
•was  an  actual  experience  of  our  Lord  Himself.  I  feel  as 
sure  as  if  I  had  seen  Him  do  it,  that  He  sat  down  in  the 
lowest  room  when  He  entered  that  supper  chamber.  The 
two  sons  of  Zebedee  chose  out  the  chief  rooms  for  them- 
selves, their  mother  encouraging  them  to  do  it.  "  Go  up 
yonder,"  she  said.  "  There  are  two  seats  at  the  head  of  the 
table ;  go  up  at  once  and  take  them."  And  they  went  up, 
their  mother  pushing  them  up.  But  Mary  and  her  Son  sat 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  The  more  I  imagine  myself 
present  at  that  marriage,  the  more  convinced  I  become  that 
our  Lord  was  that  humble-minded  man  Himself.  At  any 
rate,  whether  our  Lord  only  invented  and  composed 
this  parable,  or  actually  Himself  experienced  it,  it  has 
all  been  performed  by  Him,  and  fulfilled  to  Him,  by 
this  time,  in  every  jot  and  tittle  of  it,  first  in  His  earthly 
life,  and  then  in  His  heavenly  life.  For  did  He  not  sit 
down  in  the  lowest  room  when  there  was  no  room  for  His 
mother  and  Him  in  the  inn  ?  And  as  His  birth  was,  so 
was  His  whole  life  on  earth,  down  to  the  end  of  His  life  in 
the  lowest  of  all  this  earth's  low  rooms — till  a  voice  came 
from  the  head  of  the  table  which  said  to  Him,  "  Friend, 
come  up  higher."  And  now,  as  this  parable  says.  He  has 
worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  Him, 
Yes ;  I  for  one  am  to  delight  myself,  and  impress  myself, 
and  instruct  and  rebuke  myself  with  l)elieving  that  our 
Lord's  whole  earthly  life,  and  now  His  whole  heavenly  life 
was  all  enacted,  in  small,  at  that  wedding  supper  to  which 
He  was  called,  and  with  Him  His  twelve  disciples. 

"  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,"  said  their 
Master  to  His  disciples  at  the  last  supper  of  all.  But  at 
this  present  supper,  now  spread  before  us.  He  gives  both 
His  disciples  and  us  this  new  commandment  of  His  also, 
"  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding,  go  and 
^it  down  in  the  lowest  room."  And  then,  like  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  He  annexes  His  reasons,  which,  when  drawn 
out,  are  such  as  these.  No  man  can  ever  say  to  you,  "(live 
this  man  place";  no  man  can  ever  say  to  you,  "Sit  lower 
down,"  if  you  have  already  cho.sen  for  yourself  the  lowest 
seat.  No  man  can  humiliate  you,  and  clothe  you  with 
shame,  if  you  are  always  clothed  with  humility.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  are  always  and  everywhere  exalting  your- 
self, if  you  are  always  scheming  for  yourself,  and  are  always 
choosing  out  the  best  seats  for  yourself,  depend  upon  it 
you  are  laying  up  shame  and  humiliation  for  yourself.  If 
you  are  constantly  pluming  yourself  on  your  own  perform- 
ances, and  on  your  high  deservings  of  praise,  and  what  not, 
at  all  men's  hands,  depend  you  upon  it  your  humiliation 
will  not  tarry.  You  will  be  disappo'nted,  superseded,  over- 
looked, over-stepped,  and  over-iiudcn,  absolutely  every  day. 
It  will  seem  to  you,  and  not  without  good  grounds,  as  if  all 
men  were  in  one  plot  against  you,  for  so  they  are.  If  they 
can  help  it,  you  shall  with  shame  begm  to  take  the  lowest 
room.  But  if  I  were  you,  I  woul.l  o  tivit  them.  I  would 
lay  this  wise  commandmen:  of  our  Lord's  to  my  heart,  if  I 
were  you,  till  I  had  completely  outwiti-.-d  them.  Whi-n  you 
are   next   bidden   to  anything,   begin  to   sit  down  in  the 


lowest  room  ;  yes,  in  the  very  lowest  room  you  can  get. 
Begin  at  once  to  humble  yourself  everywhere  and  in 
everything.  Put  on  the  sackcloth  of  humility  next  your 
skin  to-morrow  morning.  Set  less  and  less  store  by  your 
own  talents,  attainments,  performances,  and  deserts  ;  and 
set  more  and  more  store  by  all  other  men's  talents  and 
deserts.  Pooh-pooh  your  own  heart  when  it  says  to  you, 
"  What  a  grand  man  you  are  !  " — when  it  says  to  you,  "  What 
a  grand  sermon  that  is  you  have  just  jireached  !  What  a 
grand  book  that  is  you  have  just  published  '.  What  a  grand 
run  in  the  race-course  that  was,  with  all  men's  eyes  upon 
you  !  And  what  a  grand  leap  that  was,  leaving  all  your 
rivals  far  behind  you  ! "  Turn  upon  your  puffed-up  heart, 
and  tell  it  that  nobody  is  thinking  about  your  grand  sermons, 
or  your  grand  books,  or  your  grand  runs,  or  your  grand 
leaps — nobody  but  yourself.  Only,  all  your  competitors  in 
preaching  and  in  leaping,  they,  indeed,  are  thinking  almost 
as  much  and  as  often  about  you  as  you  are  about  yourself — 
only  in  a  very  different  way,  and  in  a  way  that,  if  you 
knew  it,  would  make  you  take  down  your  top-sail,  as  Samuel 
Rutherford  says,  "  My  friends,  my  sons  and  daughters, 
expect  nothing  for  yourselves,  and  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed ;  demand  nothing  for  yourselves,  and  you  will  be 
continually  surprised  how  praise  and  promotion  will  pour 
in  upon  you,  and  that  at  the  most  unexpected  times  and 
from  the  most  unexpected  people."  "  How  does  Jupiter 
occupy  himself  on  Olympus  ?  "  asked  Chilo  of  .tisop.  "  In 
humbling  the  high,"  was  --Ksop's  answer,  "and  in  lifting  up 
the  low."  Just  as  Peter  has  it,  who  was  present  at  that 
supper-table.  "Yea,  all  of  you  be  clothed  with  humility;  for 
God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble." 

Only,  there  is  humility  and  humility.  .And  the  best  kind 
of  humility  is  that  kind  which  Thomas  Shei«rd,  so  far  as  I 
know,  was  the  first  to  call  "evangelical  humility."  Jonathan 
Edwards  has  now  made  this  phrase  famous  in  some  of 
the  golden  pages  of  his  "  Religious  .Affections."  Hear, 
then,  what  this  master  in  Israel  says  :  "  Evangelical  humility 
is  the  sense  that  a  Chri.stian  man  has  of  his  own  utter  insuffi- 
ciency, utter  despicableness,  and  utter  odiousness,  with  an 
always  answerable  frame  of  heart.  This  humility  is 
l)eculiar  to  the  true  saints ;  it  arises  from  the  Spirit  of 
God  implanting  and  exercising  su[M.-rnatunil  and  l>ivinc 
principles,  and  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  the  tran- 
scendent beauty  of  Oivine  things.  And,  then,  God's  true 
saints  all  more  or  less  see  their  own  odiousness  on  account 
of  sin,  and  the  exceedingly  hateful  nature  of  all  sin.  The 
very  essence  of  evangelical  humility  <-onsists  in  such  humility 
as  becomes  a  man  in  himself  exceedingly  sinful,  but  now 
under  a  dispensation  of  grace.  It  consists  in  a  mean  esteem 
of  himself,  as  in  himself  nothing,  and  ahogether  contempt- 
ible and  odious.  This,  indeed,  is  the  greatest  ami  the  most 
essential  thing  in  true  religion."  .My  brethren,  you  will  not 
be  long  troubled  with  that  guest  choosing  out  the  chief 
rooms  for  himself.  If  you  would  have  all  the  chief  room* 
to  yourselves  and  to  your  children,  frequent  those  feasts, 
ari  entsineer  to  get  your  children  invited  to  those  feasts,  !o 
v.iich  none  but  Thomas  Shepard's  disciples  are  invited. 

Parents  are  terribly  perplexed  .it  present  as  to  what  is 
the  proper  education  for  their  children,  and  for  their  sons 
especially.     Shall  they  take  the  ancient  or  the  modem  side 
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of  the  University  ?  Shall  it  be  the  classics,  and  almost 
nothing  else,  as  was  the  old  way  ?  Or  shall  it  be  a  com- 
mercial education  almost  exclusively  ?  And  one  adviser 
advises  the  one  way,  and  another  adviser  advises  the  other 
way,  till  many  anxious  parents  are  driven  distracted. 
Whichever  side  you  determine  on,  be  sure  that  your  sons 
take  moral  philosophy  in  the  curriculum.  -  If  it  is  Latin  and 
Greek  and  the  old  culture  that  you  decide  on,  be  sure  they 
take  j^isop  with  it,  as  above.  Or  if  it  is  a  military  and 
commercial  education,  still  take  ^sop,  as  above,  even  if  it  is 
only  in  translation.  Whether  they  are  to  be  men  of  all 
literature  or  men  of  ong  book  only,  and  that  the  ledger,  see 
to  it  that  they  mix  all  their  books  with  humility  :  that  will 
make  your  sons  true  gentlemen,  whichever  side  they  take  in 
education ;  and  that  will  make  your  daughters  true  ladies, 
whatever  school  and  college,  whatever  course,  you  decide  on 
for  them — housewifery,  like  their  mothers  and  their  grand- 
mothers, or  a  degree,  like  their  fathers  and  their  brothers.  I 
will  not  (juarrel  with  your  choice  for  them,  if  only  you  mix  it 
well  with  humility.  If  your  sons  have  the  head  and  the 
heart  to  read  Shepard  and  Edwards — and  it  will  need  all  the 
head  and  all  the  heart  you  can  give  them  to  read  those  two 
masters — then  I  will  prophesy  your  sons'  prosperity  from 
either  culture,  the  ancient  or  the  modern.  And  if  you 
bring  up  your  daughters  to  respect  the  servants  and  to 
share  their  work — to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  to  make 
■  their  own  beds,  to  decorate  their  own  rooms,  and  to  brush 
their  own  boots — then  they  can  add  a  University  degree  to 
that,  with  the  applause  of  all  men,  both  young  and  old. 
If  they  are  but  popular  downstairs,  I  will  read  their  names 
in  the  Scotsman  and  the  Times  with  a  pride  almost  as  much 
as  your  own.  Only,  begin  their  education  while  they  are 
yet  infants,  or  at  any  rate  little  children.  It  so  happens 
that,  just  as  I  am  composing  these  lines  for  you,  I  have 
come,  in  our  morning  worship,  on  this  children's  hymn  for 
your  children  and  mine  : 

Day  by  day  the  little  daisy 
Looks  up  with   its  yellow   eye, 

Never  murmurs,   never   wishes 
It  were  hanging  up  on  high. 

And   the  air  is  just  as  pleasant, 
And  as  bright  the   sunny   sky, 

To  ihe  daisy  on   the  footpath 

As  to  flowers   that  blsom   on   high. 


God  has  given  to  each  his  station  ; 

Some  have  riches  and  high  place, 
Some  have  lowly  homes  and   labours ; 

All  may  have   His  precious  grace. 

"All  our  humility  on  earth  will  come  to  its  head  in 
heaven,"  says  Samuel  Rutherford.  The  only  difficulty  at 
the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  will  be  to  get  the  chief 
rooms  at  that  supper  to  be  filled  with  their  proper  guests. 
It  will  be  somewhat  like  that  Highland  Communion  at 
which  I  was  present.  "  Friends,  come  up  higher,"  the 
minister  pled  with  his  people.  But,  with  all  his  authority, 
and  with  all  his  promises  and  pleas,  he  could  not  overcome 
his  people's  shame  and  pain  of  heart  that  day.  And  all  the 
assisting  minister  could  do,  with  all  his  fresh  promises  and 
pleas  and  encouragements,  it  was  long  before  the  Lord's 
Table  was  even  half  filled  that  day.  And  so,  somewhat, 
will  it  be  with  ourselves  at  the  Lord's  Table  above.  Our 
eyes  will  seek  for  them,  and  as  soon  as  we  enter  the  supper- 
room  we  will  see  men  and  women  already  seated  there, 
the  sight  of  whom  will  so  awaken  and  inflame  our  old  sin 
and  shame  that  we  will  turn  and  flee — only  by  that  time 
escape  will  be  impossible,  for  the  door  will  be  shut.  The 
sight  of  the  Table  and  of  Him  who  sits  at  the  head  of  the 
Table,  and  of  some  of  the  guests  already  in  their  seats 
there,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  will  all  rush  in  upon 
us  till  we  shall  fall  down  as  dead.  "And  He  laid  His  right 
hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me,  Fear  not ;  I  am  the  first 
and  the  last :  I  am  He  that  liveth,  and  was  dead  ;  and, 
behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  Amen ;  and  have  the 
keys  of  hell  and  of  death."  "  Friend  !  "  He  will  say  to  us, 
as  He  lifts  us  up  in  glory  as  He  used  to  do  in  grace — 
"  Friend  !  "  and  this  word  of  His  will  at  once  revive  us.  And 
we  will  sit  down  just  where  He  seats  us.  No  one  else  will 
have  taken  our  place.  Wherever  at  His  Table  our  place 
is,  it  will  be  ours  alone,  and  no  stranger  will  intermeddle 
with  it.  And,  to  borrow  a  word  from  this  night's  Scripture, 
it  will  be  with  "  shame  "  that  we  will  sit  down  in  the  place 
prepared  for  us.  Only,  it  will  be  with  a- sweet,  holy, 
heavenly,  blessed,  and  beatific  shame.  "  Friend  :  "  He 
will  say,  "go  up  higher."  "  Then  shalt  thou  have  worship 
in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.  For 
whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased  ;  and  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted." 


British    Monthly    Brevities 

'pEV.  JOHN  GOULD,  of  East  Anglia,  gives  a  striking 
•*^  instance  of  a  poor  man's  devotion  to  the  Wesleyan 
Church.  In  one  circuit  ^^50  were  required  to  complete  the 
promise  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  A  farm  labourer, 
who  spoke  in  the  quarterly  meeting  when  additional  payments 
were  being  asked,  said  that  he  had  not  another  sovereign  in 
the  world,  but  he  would  give  the  gold  coin  which  he  had  worn 
on  his  watch-guard  for  many  years. 

—  Dr.  George  Mathcson,  of  Edinburgh,  the  famous  blind 
preacher,  told  an  interviewer  recently  that  his  well-known 
hymn,  "  O  Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go,'.'  was  written  in  three 
minutes — "  the  quickest  composition  I  have  ever  achieved." 
Though  blind,  Dr.  Mathcson  is  able  to  get  about  Edinburgh 
with  vigour  and  safety.  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  "Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers  "  was  written  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

—  A  South  London  vicar  complains,  in  his  parish  maga- 
zine, that  a  local  shopkeeper  had  asked  to,  be  supplied  with  the 
names  of  persons  about  to  be  married  in  his  church,  in  order 
that  he  might  call  on  them  and  solicit  orders,  urging  in  support 
of  his  request  that  some  incumbents  are  in  the  habit  of  thus 
accommodating  him. 

—  Sir  George  ]5ruce,  the  leading  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England,  has  just  completed  his  eighty-second  year. 
Sir  George  is  in  vigorous  health,  and  actively  engaged  in 
matters  connected  with  Church  extension. 

—  Each  of  the  twenty  Wesleyan  Gospel  Cars  possesses  a 
gramaphone,  into  which  have  sung  first-class  soloists  and 
choirs.  There  have  been  5,000  conversions  in  connection 
with  the  work  during  the  past  year.     A  circuit  may  have  the 


use  of  a  car,  together  with  the  services  of  an  evangelist,  for  nine 
months  by  the  payment  of /'20. 

—  Rev.  William  Carey,  a  great-grandson  of  the  illustrious 
Dr.  Carey,  has  just  visited  Leicester  in  connection  with  a 
missionary  anniversary.  The  visit  e.xcited  great  local  interest. 
As  is  well  known.  Dr.  Carey  laboured  in  Leicester  before 
proceeding  to  India.     This  was  his  great-grandson's  first  visit. 

—  The  Earl  of  Crewe  has  presented  the  Weslcyans  at 
Bawtrey  with  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  town  for  a 
chapel  site. 

—  The  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  at  Peterhead  are 
almost  all  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry,  and  at  the  harvest 
festival  the  decorations  were  all  connected  with  this  industry 
of  the  sea.  Beneath  the  reading-desk  was  placed  a  model  of 
a  fishing-lugger,  with  the  crew  busily  hauling  in  the  net  and 
behind  the  preacher  hung  a  large  painting  of  the  latest  fashion 
in  herring-fishing  boats  in  full  sail.  Fishing-nets  were  used  to 
drape  the  pillars. 

—  A  curious  example  of  the  vagaries  of  the  Post  Office 
has  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Wesleyan  Sunday-School  Union.  It  was  a  letter  containimr 
a  receipt  posted  to  a  customer  in  1882.  After  twenty  veai^ 
of  absence  the  letter  was  returned  by  the  Post  Office  to  the 
Union  with  the  curt  intimation,  "Undelivered  fcr  reasons 
stated.    Addressee  dead  !" 

,.."7  l^*^^.-  -''^"''es  !'■  Struthers,  of  Greenock,  keeps  a  list  to 
vyhich  he  IS  constantly  adding,  of  notable  persons  who  w'ere 
the  children  of  second  marriages.  Amongst  such  were 
Chaurer,  Bacon,  Bunyan,  and  Cromwell.  "  Take  away  Bunyan 
and  Cromwell,  and  you  remove  the  greater  part  of  Entrlish 
history.  George  Washington  was  also  the  child  of  a  second 
marriage. 
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The  Rev^  Mark  Guy  Pearse 


BY  means  of  the  magical  drop  of  ink  at  the  end  of  lier 
pen,  George  Eliot  once  engaged  to  show  us  her  hero, 
true-hearted  Adam  liede,  at  work  in  his  carpenter's  shop. 
Lend  "  Mark  Guy  Pearse  "  a  post-card,  and  tell  him  you 
will  forgive  him  inking  his  thumb,  and  he  will  present  you 
there  and  then  in  your  drawing-room  with  a  sea-scape  of 
his  beloved  Cornwall  so  vivid  that  you  can  almost  hear  the 
dash  of  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Had  I  the  pen 
that  drew  Maggie  Tulliver,  or  the  inky  thumb  of  the  popular 
preacher  of  St.  James's  Hall,  I  would  engage  to  bring  to 
life  upon  this  page  one  of  the  most  welcome  faces  in 
religious  England — the  clear-cut,  cheery,  radiant  counte- 
nance of  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse.  And,  by  the  way, 
what  a  picture  of  clean,  tingling  healthiness  that  face  is  1 
Whether  encountered  in  the  bustling  Strand  or  upon  the 
shaded  banks  of  some  Devon  trout  stream,  Mr.  Pearse 
always  looks  as  though  he  had  just  emerged  from  an  ocean 
tubbing  amid  the  invigorating  serf  of  Bude  or  Newquay. 

But  before  she  drew  her  portrait,  George  Eliot  had,  pre- 
sumably, to  decide  upon  the  name  of  her  hero.  So  have 
we.  'I'he  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse  is  never  called  the  Rev. 
Mark  Guy  Pearse,  except  in  pulpit  announcements  and  on 
blatant  posters.  He  is  always  known  as  Mark  Guy  Pearse, 
or,  better  still,  as  Mark  Guy.  Is  there  a  philosophy  of  abbre- 
viated names  and  affectionate  diminutives?  There  must 
be.  They  imply  intimacy,  familiarity,  and  loving,  half- 
playful  ownership.  The  Reverend  is  resented  becau.se  it 
suggests  that  without  it  people  would  not  know  of  whom 
you  were  speaking,  and  it  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since 
Methodism  domesticated  Mark  Guy  Pearse  into  the  warmest 
corner  of  its  homely  heart. 

The   Reverend  !  Mr.  1  indeed  !     Why,  has  he  not  been 


sitting  in  the  glowing  light  of  our  hearths  !ipinnin|{  ComUh 
yarns,  these  thirty  years  and  more  .'  This  proud  and  loving 
proprietorship  which  so  many  .Methodists  cxerci<ie  over  him 
all  the  world  over  is  by  no  means  the  least  tribute  to  the 
|)opularity  of  Mark  Guy  Pearse,  nor  the  least  amuxinK 
feature  of  his  hold  upf)n  his  wide  constituency.  That  word 
"  constituency  "  reminds  us  that  the  Methodist  Mini'«iry  i« 
a  great  House  of  Representative.s.  Behind  L)r.  Kigg  lie* 
the  fast  vanishing  constituency  of  those  who  stand  with 
touching  persistency  by  the  old  things  and  who  '"  ask  for 
the  old  paths."  Mr.  Watkinson  is  representative  for  that 
small  but  competent  borough  of  philosf)pheni  who  read 
and  think,  dro|)  occasionally  a  half-cynical  epigram,  then 
ask  to  be  let  alone  to  enjoy  an  unnidical  peace.  There  sits 
Mr.  Hughes  in  virtue  of  the  enthusiastic  suffrages  of  all  who 
believe  in  social  reform,  the  true  Churchmanship  of  Free 
Churchmen,  and  the  hallowing  of  party  politics.  But  none 
of  these  constituencies  are  larger,  and  certainly  none  more 
adoring,  than  that  loyal-hearted,  simple-minded,  homely, 
loving  body  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  look  to 
Mark  Guy  Pearse  as  their  champion  and  friend.  To  them 
he  is  favourite  author  (did  he  not  write  long  ago  "  Daniel 
Quorm"and  "The  Terrible  Red  Dwarf"?),  tenderest  con- 
soler (has  not  "The  Gentleness  of  Jesus"  and  ''A  Service 
for  the  Sick  in  Home  and  Hospital "  stood  by  their  l)edside 
this  many  a  year  ?),  most  understandable  of  preachers,  most 
charming  of  guests.  And  can  he  not  keep  sleepy  eyes  open 
with  thrilling  ghost  tales,  and  lash  self-indulgent  Christians 
with  scorpion  whips  of  Christian  Socialism  more  success- 
fully than  any  other  Methodist  preacher  of  their  acquaint- 
ance ?  It  is  a  glorious  but  perilous  otfice  to  hold,  this  of 
being  friend-in-general  to  a  Church  which  l)oasts  that  its 
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members  on  both  sides  of  the  water  number  thirty  millions 
of  adherents  ;  hut  the  joyous  burden  sits  hghtiy  on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  Mark  Guy,  as  indeed  all  burdens  seem  to  do. 
At  the  same  time  it  sweeps  an  audience  before  me  which 
is  not  only  bewildering  in  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its 
contrasted  types — an  international  exhibition  of  Cornish 
fishermen  and  smart  West-enders,  big-eyed  bairns  and 
clamorous  Social  Democrats,  Australian  and  Canadian 
Methodists,  teetotalers  and  asthmatical  shoemakers,  and 
long-houred     shop    assistants   out   of    Oxford    Street — but 


REV.    UAKK  GUY   PEARSE   PREACHING   IN   ST.    JAMESb    HAI.L 
(From  ^  Dr.i\ving  by  Will  Morgan) 


is  also  a  guarantee  of  welcome  for  even  so  imperfect  an 
appreciation  of  Mark  Guy  Pearse  as  the  following  para- 
graphs aim  at. 

When  Mr.  Pearse  was  born  I  candidly  do  not  know;  and 
if  1  did,  no  one  would  believe  me,  were  I  to  name  the  far- 
gone  year.  In  spirit  he  cannot  long  have  passed  his  teens; 
and  as  there  are  many  who  believe  him  to  be  still  quite  a 
young  man,  1  will  be  the  last  to  disillusion  them.  Of  course 
he  was  born  in  Cornwall.  "  I  am  very  thankful,"  he  says, 
"  thai  I  v.as  discreet  enough  to  choose  dear  old  Cornwall 
for  my  birthplace,  with  its  warm-hearted  Celtic  folk.  Life 
is  richer,  1  think,  among  them  in  iinagination,  humour,  and 
pathos  than  it  is  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  it  is  a  great 
gain  for  any  man  to  have  as  the  pictures  of  his  youth  scenes 
like  those  of  our  stately  cliffs  and  sky." 


How  is  it  that  some  counties  possess  this  power  of 
making  their  children  love  them  so  ardently,  while  others 
do  not  ? 

With  what  wistfulness  of  remembrance  do  the  men  of 
Westmorland  always  speak  of  their  native  tarns  and  hills  1 
What  a  light  of  pride  dawns  in  the  eyes  of  "  men  of  Bide- 
ford  in  Devon,"  if  you  merely  mention  Plymouth  !  And 
every  Lancashire  man  you  meet  is  more  than  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  take  off  his  coat  in  defence  of  even 
smutty   Wigan  or  chemical   Runcorn.     But  who  ever  met 

a  native  of  Rutlandshire  who 
wept  at  the  suggestion  of 
Oakham  ?  or  when  did  loyalty 
to  Buckinghamshire  or  Nor- 
folk make  a  poet  of  their 
sons?  In  militant^  county 
patriotism  Cornishmen  are 
easily  first.  You  have  onlv 
to  say  a  disparaging  word  of 
Redruth,  or  hint  that  Londoix 
is  more  central  than  Penzance,, 
and  at  once  "forty  thousand 
Cornishmen  will  know  the 
reason  why." 

In  his  recently  published 
"  West  Country  Songs"  Mark 
Guy  Pearse  has  enshrined  in 
verse,  tender  and  musical,  this 
deep,  yearning  patriotism  of 
the  Cornishman  : 

The  lonely  ihveller  'mid  the  city's- 

host. 
Where  no  man  greets  his   brother 

by  the  way, 
Thrills  with    new  life  in   vision    ol 

the  coast 
Where    the  wild    billows    break    in 

shower  and  spray. 

Though  scattered  wide   throughout; 

the  busy  earth, 
No    matter  where    the  Cornishman 

may  be, 
We  love  and   bless  the  country  of 

our  birth  ; 
Our    Mother,     One     .md    All    are 

proud  of  thee. 

In  the  preface  to  these 
songs  Mr.  Pearse  has  spoken 
of  the  dying  Cornwall,  of 
worked-out  mines,  of  depopu- 
lated villages,  and  vanishing 
dialect  with  all  a  native's 
plaintive  home-sickness.  "To 
Cornishmen,  who  love  so 
passionately  the  country  that  is  their  own,  there  comes  a 
heart-ache  as  we  think  of  the  Cornwall  of  our  fathers  lost. 
I  have  tried  to  recall  something  of  its  humour,  for  the 
Western  Celt  carries  ever  a  great  laugh  in  his  heart ;. 
something  of  its  pathos,  for  its  humour  lies  hard  by  the 
fountain  of  tears  ;  its  quaintness ;  something,  too,  of  its 
religion  ;  and,  by  no  means  least,  its  love,  for  that  is  the 
music  of  their  life." 

When  Mr.  Pearse  was  a  lad  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
he  lived  in  Liskeard,  and  was  articled  to  "Beloved  Dr. 
Kingston,"  a  physician.  And  had  it  not  been  for  "Old 
Rosie,"  and  the  working  in  his  young  mind  of  her  mystic 
prophecy  that  young  Mark  Guy  would  one  day  be  a 
preacher,  the  world-known  preacher,  lecturer,  and  story-writer 
might  today  have  been  driving  round  a  Cornish  practice 
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with  a  stethoscope  in  his  hat.  Though  England  has  gained, 
sick  Cornwall  has  assuredly  lost,  and  particularly  the  poor 
of  sick  Cornwall,  by  the  withdrawal  of  "  Dr.  Pearse." 
What  his  surgery  would  have  looked  like  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  one  can  well  imagine,  though  the  vision  of 
tender-hearted  Mark  Guy  amputating  the  leg  of  some  old 
salt  at  Port  Isaac,  or  putting  his  night-capped  head  out  of 
the  window,  promising  to  "  be  there  in  a  minute,"  is  more 
difficult  to  conjure  up. 

The  story  of  how  he  came  to  preach  his  first  sermon 
has  often  been  told.  He  did  not  desire  to  be  a  preacher 
at  first,  he  tells  us.  "  To  be  a  preacher  was  to  be  poor. 
Preachers  were  dull,  prosaic,  awfully  good.  Ikit  a  doctor! — 
that  was  a  life  indeed  !  To  gallop  about  a  wondering  world 
on  a  horse  !  to  cut  off  arm.s  and  legs  ! — that  was  excitement, 


glow,  glory."  Hit  first  text  was  "  |{c  stronfc  all  jt  people 
of  the  land,  and  work,  for  I  am  with  you,  Mith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts";  and  Mr.  Pcarsc  has  kindly  furnished  this  sketch  with 
a  photograph  of  the  little  chapel  in  which  that  first  sermon 
was  preached.  T)ut  the  prayers  of  Old  Kosie  (ircvailed  ;  and 
though  he  had  stoutly  said  to  himself  outside  her  cottage 
door  "  I  won't,"  a  Methodist  preacher  he  Ijccame. 

To  Mr.  Pearse  life  has  proved  anything  l>ut  prosaic. 
His  first  romance  occurred  at  Dunstable,  where  he  married 
Miss  Cooper.  Many  a  pretty  love  story  has  he  given  us  in 
his  books,  but  I  have  a  notion  that  if  he  would  give  us  his 
own  it  would  prove  to  lie  more  charming  than  them  all.  Of 
course  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  it  was  a  runaway  match. 
Nothing  so  romantic  or — dare  I  say  it  ? — so  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Pearse  as  that.     But  it  resulted  in  a  Ijattle  royal  being 
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fought  in  the  following  Conference,  when  the  inexorable 
Romilly  Hnll  and  the  sympathetic  Dr.  Waddy  v.-ere  what 
may  be  called  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  the 
defence. 

But  all  that  is  long,  long  ago,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearse 
have  built  up  since  then  a  home  life  of  almost  idyllic 
beauty  and  strength. 

From  the  very  first  Mark  (luy  Pearse  was  recognised  as 
possessing  a  candle  of  pulpit  genius  that  was  not  going  to 
be  put  under  a  bushel.  While  at  Ipswich  he  wrote  the  first 
of  his  famous  stories,  "John  Tregenoweth — His  Mark," 
taking  the  name  (which,  by  the 
way,  everybody  has  a  way  of 
pronouncing  as  it  pleases  him) 
from  a  real  character  who 
resided  at  Woodbridge,  the 
home  of  Fitzgerald,  the  trans- 
lator of  "  Omar."  Twenty- 
seven  years  ago  I  recall  being 
taken  as  a  very  small  boy  to  a 
Home  Missionary  meeting  in 
the  Plack  Country  town  of 
Willenhall  to  hear  the  author 
of  a  book  that  was  just  then 
delighting  my  infant  soul — 
"  Sermons  for  (."hildren,"  by 
Mark  Guy  Pearse.  My  copy 
is  tattered  and  torn  to-day  as 
it  lies  on  my  desk,  but  the 
sermon,  on  "  And  the  streets 
of  the  city  shall  i)e  full  of 
boys  and  girls  ])laying,"  lives 
tenderly  in  my  memory.  \'ery 
soon  after  this  overwork  com- 


pelled him  to  have  two  years'  rest,  and  he  retired  to 
the  recuperative  breezes  of  Bude.  When  fishing. not  long 
ago  in  a  stream  near  Launceston,  I  was  accosted  by  an 
old  rheumatic-twisted  man,  who  remarked,  "  Preachers  is 
fond  of  fishing,  isn't  'em  ?  "  "  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 
I  asked.  "'Cos  years  agone  I  mind  Mark  Guy  a-fishing  in 
'ees  very  brook."  Everybody  knows  what  an  enthusiastic 
follower  of  the  piscatorial  art  Mr.  Pearse  is,  and  one  of  the 
most  amusing  of  his  "  West  Country  Songs  "  bears  the  title 
"  Is  Fishing  Cruel  ?  " 

1  he  other  day  by  Tamar's  banks 

We  two  sat  down  and  lunched  : 
There  came  a  roguish  youngster  by, 

And  watched  us  as  we  munched  ; 
His  waders  and  his  rod  and  creel 

I'roclaimed  the  fi.sher  lad  : 
In  friendliness  we  turned  and  asked 

What  sort  of  sport  he'd  had. 

"  How  many  fish?"  he  answer  made  : 

"An  easy  thing  to  asU  ; 
Hut  if  you'd  count  the  fisli   I've  caught, 

It  is  a  stiffish  task." 
The  youth  put  on  a  so'emn  look  ; 

"Pray,  listen,  sir.<,"  he  siiid  ; 
"  I  grieve  to  say  I've  caught  si.\  fish, 

But  .si.t — without  a  head  !  " 

When  Cornwall  had  once  more  brought  about  his 
restoration,  and  Launceston  had  been  ■  privileged  to  have 
his  ministry  for  several  years,  Mr.  Pearse  went  to  Clifton  and 
thence  to  Bristol.  There  he  received  the  call  to  what  has 
abundantly  proved  to  be  his  rightful  work.  England  was 
ringing  with  the  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London,  and  Metho- 
dism was  being  urged  to  adopt  a  Forward  Movement  and 
start  a  Mission  in  the  great  and  profligate  West  End  of 
London.  But  who  was  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  The 
unanimous  answer  was,  Hugh  Price  Hughes.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  accordingly  asked  to  undertake  the  new  and  responsible 
task  and  make  the  experiment.  His  reply  was  that  he 
would  do  so  if  Mark  Guy  Pearse  would  join  him.  Then 
began  that  famous  coalition  ministry  of  which  everybody 
has  heard. 

The  question  is  often  asked  how  two  men  of  such 
entirely  different  temperaments  have   managed  to  run  so 
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smoothly  and  successfully  in  double  harness  for  so  many 
years.  Where  are  the  points  of  agreement?  Mr.  Hughes 
is  a  High  Free  Churchman ;  Mr.  Pearse  cares  little  or 
nothing  what  [leople  call  themselves  or  where  they  worship, 
provided  they  do  justly  and  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly 
before  God.  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  born  organiser  and  loves 
administrative  details ;  Mark  Guy  Pearse  loathes  com- 
mittees as  he  does  a  picnic  party  on  the  banks  when 
he  wants  to  fish,  while  ecclesiastic  traces  were  made,  he 
appears  to  think,  to  be  kicked  over.  The  Superintendent 
of  the  West  End  Mission  tells  us  he  believes  in  the 
holiness  which  takes  off  its  coat  and  works  ;  iiis  colleague's 
view  of  holiness  is  that  it  makes   husbands  come    home 
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early  to  their  waiting  wives  and  tea,  workmen  give  the 
lion's  share  of  their  wages  to  their  wives  on  Saturday 
night,  and  everybody  tender  to  little  children,  compassionate 
to  the  prodigal,  and  lovingly  ministrant  to  the  aged,  the 
sick,  and  the  dying. 

The  answer  which  Mr.  Hughes  is  accustomed  to  give 
in  explanation  of  this  plienomenon  of  an  anticipated 
millennium — the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  together — • 
is  that  it  has  been  made  possible  by  each  leaving  the 
other  absolutely  alone  to  go  his  own  way.  Very  wise 
policy  !  For  does  not  old  Euclid  remind  us  that  parallel 
lines  never  meet?  So  that  in  the  morning  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  where  there  is  no  orchestra  but  merely  a  small 
harmonium,   Mark  Guy  bids  his  strange  and   varied  con- 


gregation "  Be  perfect ;  be  of  good  comfort,"  and  in  the 
same  hall  three  hours  later  Hugh  Price  Hughes  thunders 
against  the  Education  Bill,  or  declares  that  if  England  does 
not  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  smitten  Armenians  she  will 
suffer  for  it  with  blood  and  tears.  No,  it  is  not  Welshman 
versus  Cornishman,  but  A\'elshman  plus  Cornishman  ;  and  a 
more  effective  amalgam  out  of  which  to  manufiicture  a  tocsin 
for  arousing  slumbering  Methodism  from  its  suburban 
lethargy  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  great  Unreached  has 
never  yet  been  discovered.  The  contrast  between  Mr. 
Pearse's  congregation  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  St.  James's 
Hall  and  that  which  gathers  later  in  the  day  to  listen 
to  the  municipal  gospel  of  his  colleague  is  very  marked 
and  is  significant  of  much. 

Naturally  there  is  always  a  large  ingredient 
of  the  "country  cousin"  element,  bent  on 
religious  dissipation  ;  but  the  permanent  part 
is  large,  and  composed  of  very  curious  ele- 
ments. It  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  strictly 
Methodist  congregation,  and  for  the  same  reason 
as  Mr.  Pearse  cannot  strictly  be  called  a 
Methodist  preacher.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to 
call  it  a  Cave  of  Adullam,  though  it  numbers 
scores  of  doctrinal  outcasts  and  spiritual  dis- 
contents. If  it  w^ere  not  for  the  bright  singing, 
it  would  remind  one  of  a  meeting  of  devout 
and  cultured  Quakers.  Or  if  all  the  features 
unpleasantly  associated  with  the  word  "close" 
were  deducted — the  hard  literalness  of  Scripture 
interpretation,  the  narrowness,  the  exclusiveness 
— there  is  something  in  the  studied  absence  of 
officialism  and  ecclesiastical  usages  and  in  the 
homely  simplicity  of  the  exegesis  which  suggests 
the  word  lirethrenism.  At  all  events  it  is  a 
congregation  bound  together  more  by  a  common 
devotion  to  the  preacher  than  by  similarities  of 
creed.  It  remains  to  be  said  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Mr.  Jowett's  congregation 
at  Carr's  Lane  and  Mr.  Spurgeon's  at  the 
Tabernacle,  when  Mr.  Pearse  is  there  it  is  the 
largest  Nonconformist  congregation  on  a  Sunday 
morning  in  England.  And  every  one  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
months  there  is  a  prospect  of  Mark  Guy  Pearse 
returning  to  St.  James's  Hall. 

Popularity,  whether  of  writers,  statesmen,  or 
preachers,  is  notoriously  a  complex  problem  to 
explain.  But  in  all  cases,  as  with  Mark  Guy 
Pearse,  there  are  features  which  contribute  to 
the  result  which  are  easy  to  lay  hold  of. 
Foremost  among  these  must  be  reckoned  the 
remarkably  vivid  and  cheerful  personality  of 
the  preacher.  He  could  not  be  dull  or  un 
interesting  if  he  tried.  The  day  may  be  one  of  November's 
worst,  and  the  national  emergency  of  the  direst,  yet  Mr. 
Pearse  refuses  to  grumble  or  weep,  and  in  a  very  few- 
minutes  his  congregation  refuses  also. 

Some  time  ago  a  student  in  a  New  Testament  class 
translated  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  impotent  man  as 
"  Cheer  up,  paralytic  !  "  Mark  Guy  Pearse  goes  up  and 
down  the  land  crying  in  that  clear  voice  of  his,  "  Cheer 
up,  paralytics  !  " 

Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  gospel  of  Sunday 
morning  in  St.  James's  Hall  is  pre-eminently  one  of  comfort. 
Not  the  sunniest  of  May  mornings  ever  succeeds  in  banish- 
ing from  Mark  Guy  Pearse's  remembrance  the  great  number 
of  bereaved  and  downcast   hearts   that   are   always  to  be 
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found  in  congregations.  Tiiat  life  is  hard,  that 
life  is  solitary  and  desolate  for  many  thousands, 
particularly  in  a  great  city  like  London,  and 
that  Sunday  is  peculiarly  a  day  of  tender 
memories  and  wistful  backward  glances,  he 
knows,  and  he  preaches  accordingly.  Hut  it  is 
not  a  reasoned  philosophy  of  the  meaning  of 
pain  or  the  evolutionary  necessity  of  suffering 
that  he  offers,  but  tender,  homely  sympathy  and 
the  comfort  of  one  whom  his  mother  comfortcth. 
I'hen  are  seen  to  perfection  Mr.  Pearse's  out- 
standing gifts  of  vivid  imagination  and  work-a-day 
phraseology.  In  the  depicting  of  little  domestic 
scenes— the  mother  with  her  baby  at  her  breast, 
the  fisherman's  -wife  or  sweetheart  standing  on 
the  shore  with  anxious  heart,  the  returning 
prodigal  stealing  up  to  the  fire-lit  window 
irresolute  whether  to  knock  or  go  away  again— 
in  the  drawing  of  such  pathetic  life  cameos  his 
tongue  is  more  adc[)t  than  his  inky  thumb  is 
in  sketching  Cornish  cliffs.  He  dares  also  to 
be  more  particular  and  detailed  than  most 
preachers:  and  when  they  would  say  "Sorrow 
has  visited  some  of  your  homes  this  week," 
Mr.  Pearse  w^ould  tenderly  paint  the  vacant 
chair,  the  arrival  of  the  fateful  'elegram,  the 
rush  to  the  pit's  mouth,  or  C: .  wrco;.-3trcwn 
shore.  Of  this  intimacy  and  sympathy  with  hfe  s 
homely  side  he  writes  : 

"  My  study  has  been  not  so  much  boo'^i  -is 
men  and  women  and  boys  pi.d  girls  — those 
volumes  always  fresh,  whether  bound  in  cloth 
or  fustian.  I  am  always  thankful  that  I  was 
brought  up  in  a  little  town   v  here  everybody 


had  a  chance  of  knowing  everybody  clw,  and  all  ihe 
coinedie.s  and  tragedies  and  sweet  commonpLiccs  of  life' 

In  reference  to  his  undoubted  gift  of  verlial  painting; 
many  will  Ik:  interested  to  hear  Mr.  I'carsc'n  own  accoani 
of  how  that  gift  has  been  cultivated  by  him.  In  a  letter 
to  mc  he  says  : 

"  I  like  to  quote  the  following  fact  as  an  illustration  of 
the  training  of  the  imagination,  which  has  not  yet  been 
reduced  to  any  practical  method.  When  i  was  quite  a  bd» 
my  father  gave  me  a  photographic  apparatus.  It  was  in 
the  very  early  days  of  photography,  when  we  had  to  da 
many  things  that  the  snap-shotter  of  to-day  never  dreams 
about.  I  had  to  make  my  own  solutions,  and  very  risky- 
work  I  found  it  more  than  once.  I  had  photographed,  on 
glass  of  course,  all  the  people  and  things  alraut  me,  when 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  l>etter  notion  wa.s  to  adopt  a 
system  of  mental  photography.  I  sat  and  looked  carefully 
at  the  scene  I  wanted  to  take  —the  clouds,  the  sky,  the 
distance,  the  middle  distance,  the  foreground  ;  got  it 
thoroughly  impressed  upon  me ;  then  closed  my  eyes  and 
reproduced  it  mentally  ;  then  opened  them  again  and  noted 
details  that  I  had  not  at  first  observed,  and  again  compared 
the  mental  picture  with  the  scene  before  me.  Then  I  marked 
the  gradations  of  colour,  lingering  over  every  part  of  the 
picture.  At  length  I  had  it  hung  up  in  the  '  chambers  of 
imagery.'  If  I  have  "any  power  of  pictorial  preaching,  that 
part  at  any  rate  of  the  discourse  is  always  un[>rompted 
and  extemporaneous.  I  have  the  picture  in  my  mind  ready 
and  waiting.  I  owe  much  to  that  habit,  which  I  still  find 
myself  constantly  practising." 

Again  referring  to  his  popularity,  it  is  by  no  means  to 
his  discredit  that  Mr.  Pearse's  preaching  is  in  so  many  ways 
peculiarly  adapted   to  women.      To   he  called   a   "  hdy's 
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preacher  "  is  considered  a  disgrace  ;  but  why  ?  Ladies  have 
to  be  preached  to,  and  the  census  tells  us  there  are  two  or 
three  million  more  of  them  than  men  ;  so  why  should  we 
turn  up  our  nose  at  a  man  who  can  appeal  so  powerfully 
to  the  larger  half  of  the  population  ?  One  of  the  gravest 
defects  of  the  Protestant  pulpit  has  been  its  neglect  of 
women.  The  Church  of  Rome  knows  better.  Women  are 
said  to  be  illogical  and  intuitive,  and  whoever  heard 
Mark  Guy  Pearse  give  a  logical  proof  for  anything  he  said  ? 
Then  he  is  sentimental.  Is  that  disgraceful  ?  The  rights 
of  sentiment  are  as  capable  of  defence  as  the  rights  of  the 
understanding.  Mark  Guy  never  argues  men  into  a  better 
life  :  he  charms  their  wivcs  and  sisters  and  daughters  into  a 
more  loving,  patient,  gentle,  charitable,  and  Christ-like  spirit. 
He  possesses,  too,  that  touch  of  courtesy,  that  chivalrous 
Christian  gallantry,  which  women  love,  whether  they  live  m 
Mayfair  or  serve  in  Marshall  &  Snelgrove's,  the  quality 
which  made  Robertson  of  Brighton  so  largely  what  he  was. 
But  no  elegant  panderer  to  feminine  foibles  and  fads  is  he, 
and  in  the  supreme  test  case  of  women's  attitude  towards 
their  less  fortunate  sisters  Mr.  Pearse  has  perhaps  as  much 
as  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  dared  to  pronounce  that  attitude 
cruel  and  un-Chrisiian.  Mr.  Pearse  also  knows  that  the 
average  church-going  woman  does  not  care  m  the  least 
whetlier  Daniel  wrote  in  the  first  or  the  fifteenth  century, 
nor  whether  Mr.  Spencer's  Unknowable  God  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  or  not. 

Therefore  he  addresses  himself  to  the  more  introspective 
aspects  of  the  Christian  life — those  problems  of  love  and 
duty,  of  self-realisation  and  self-renunciation,  with  which 
women  are  eternally  and  constitutionally  concerned.  It 
ought  to  be  said,  however,  that  during  recent  years — that  is, 
during  his  sojourn  at  St.  James's  Hall — Mr.  Pearse's  attitude 
towards  the  problem  of  the  Christian  life  has  very  markedly 
changed.  Years  ago  he  was  best  known  as  the  author  of 
"Thoughts  on  Holiness,"  a  manual  of  somewhat  mystical 
and  passive  pietism,  containing  not  a  few  sharp  criticisms  of 
many  time-honoured  Methodist  phrases,  such  as  "  trusting 
where  you  cannot  trace  "  and  "  trying  to  be  good."  "  You 
have  not  to  try  to  be  good,"  declared  Mr.  Pearse,  "  but  simply 
to  lie  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  He  will  make  you  good." 
He  now  admits  that  mission  work  in  London  has  altered 
his  point  of  view,  and  much  of  the  quest  of  personal  good- 
ness is  condemned  as  selfish.  Living  for  others  is  his  most 
characteristic  message  to-day.  'lo  coin  a  word,  his  gospel 
has  been  altruised. 

Mark  Guy  Pearse,  to  sum  up  this  estimate,  is  admitted 
by  all  who  know  him  to  be  sui  generis.     In  his  case  the 


personal  equation  is  very  large.     Possessing  as  he  does  a 
poetical  nature,  he  has  all   the  impulsive  moodiness  and 
wayward  inspiration  of  such  a  temperament.     This  explains 
at   once   both   his   fascination    for   many   people    and   the 
irritation    he    provokes  in  many  others.     There  are  those 
who  complain  that  he  has  no  settled  creed,  no  system  of 
theology.     And  it  must  freely  be  conceded  that  Mark  Guy 
Pearse  is  in  many  ways  a  free-lance.     If  it  is  forgotten  of 
whom  the  words  were  first  said,  "  neither  could  any  man 
tame   him "  may   be    not   inappropriately  applied  to   him. 
"  You  never  know  what  he  will  say  " — such  is  his  condemna- 
tion with  some,  as  it  is  his  recommendation  with  others. 
But  Methodism  has  long  ago  made  up  its  mind  to  accept 
Mark  Guy  on  his  own  terms — the  only  way  he  will  agree  to 
be   accepted,  by  the  way.     There  is  one  fact  about  him, 
however,  which  deserves   to  be  stated,   because  it  is    not 
common.     In  one  particular  congregations  gather  to  hear 
him  preach  or  lecture  with  the  same  kind  of  e.xpectation  as 
they  go  to  hear  their   favourite  singers.     When   Madame 
Patti  is  coming,  we  hope  she  will  sing  not  new  but  old  songs 
— "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  the  rest  of  her  familiar  reper- 
tory.    Years  ago  we  went  to  hear  Sims  Reeves,  hoping  that 
"Tom  Bowling"  would  be  on  the  programme.    When  starting 
out  to  hear  Mark  Guy,  peo[)Ie  hojje  he  will  give  them  .nn  old 
sermon,  and  relate  again  the  story  or  anecdote  that  they 
heard  him  give  the  last  time — Old   Rosie,  the  long  blue 
cloak,  and  the  ghostly  experience  of  the  old  woman  who 
brought  him   flannel  to  wrap  his  cold  feet  up  with.     In  a 
word,  Mark  Guy  can  preach  an  old  sermon  or  tell  an  old 
story  with  greater  impunity  than  any  other  living  preacher. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearse  are  most  of  them 
to  be  found  to-day  in  religious  or  social  work.  One  of  his 
sons,  the  Rev.  Warwick  Pearse,  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  another,  Mr.  Guy  Pearse,  is  at  Mansfield 
House  Settlement,  Canning  Town.  One  of  his  daughters. 
Miss  Mabelle  Pearse,  the  artist,  whose  illustrations  of  her 
father's  books  have  added  so  delightfully  to  their  popularity, 
is  married  to  Mr.  George  Unwin ;  while  the  eldest  daughter 
is  a  hospital  nurse. 

Mark  Guy  Pearse  will  never  be  President  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Conference,  and  that  not  because  he  is  ineligible  or 
could  not  gain  the  suffrages  of  his  brethren,  but  because  of 
his  intense  dislike  of  the  endless  routine  of  business  and 
committee  work  involved.  Np,  his  work  lies  elsewhere. 
Every  one  will  wish  him  God's  speed  upon  his  journey  to 
the  West  Indies  this  coming  Christmas-tide,  and  a  safe 
return  to  his  old  work  at  St.  James's  Hall  as  soon  as  possible. 

W.  Scott  King. 


Anecdotes  and  Illustrations 

The  Final  Sticp. —  For  a  number  of  years  a  young^  girl  had 
made  her  home  with  a  family  of  wealth  and  influence.  She 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  daughter  of  the  house,  and  was 

usually  looked  upon  as  such.     "  Has  Mr.  B adopted  you  .-"' 

she  was  frequently  asked.  "  No,"  she  would  reply  ;  '■  I've  never 
been  quite  willing  to  break  off  my  family  connections.  Then, 
there  isn't  any  use  in  it.  Fm  as  well  off  as  I  am.  I  am  just  the 
same  as  a  daughter."  So  she  was  for  the  time  being,  but  when 
her  benefactor  died  she  found  that  she  was  a  penniless  orphan. 
She  had  no  claim  to  an  inheritance.  There  are  a  good  many 
people  who  tell  us  that  they  are  just  as  good'as  the  children  of 
(jod,  though  they  have  never  been  formally  adopted  into  His 
family.  They  forget  that  it  is  only  the  children  who  are  the 
heirs  of  God   and  joint-heirs  with  Jesus  Christ. 

By  their  Fruits. —  It  is  related  of  the  famous  artist 
Gustave  Dore,  that  when  he  was  travelling  from  one  country  to 
another  in  Europe  he  lost  his  passport,  which  was  then  required 
to  be  shown  by  every  traveller.  He  was  very  an,\ious  to  cross 
the  border  that  day.  So  he  said  to  the  police,  "  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  have  lost  my  passport  ;  I  hope  you  will  let  me  pass 
without  it.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  the  artist  Dore." 
"  Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "  you  cannot  deceive  us.  Many  persons 
try  to  pass,  claiming  to  be  some  distinguished  character."     But 


Dore  entreated  and  insisted,  and  so  an  officer  finally  said, 
"  Well,  we  will  very  soon  see  whether  you  are  Dore  or  not. 
Take  this  pencil  and  paper  and  sketch  that  group  of  peasants 
standing  there."  It  took  but  a  few  moments  for  the  great  artist 
to  make  the  picture,  and  in  such  a  masterly  manner  was  it  done 
that  the  officer  was  at  once  convinced.  So,  to-day,  when  men 
profess  to  be  Christians,  the  world  says,  "Let  us  see  whether 
you  are  or  not  ;  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ? "  "  Yet  by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

The  Precipick  of  Sin. -How  often,  as  we  hurry  on  to 
ruin,  God  sends  some  flash  of  light  to  show  iis  our  peril  1  And 
how  foolish  that  a  poor  sinner  will  persistently  close  his  eyes  to 
such  revelations,  and  hasten  on  to  his  death  I  A  young  cavalry 
officer  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
carry  an  important  message  along  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees. 
It  was  a  dangerous  undertaking.  There  was  one  very  deep 
ravine,  over  which  he  must  cross  by  a  narrow  wooden  bridge. 
He  thought  he  had  reached  it,  but  his  horse  refused  to  proceed. 
He  coaxed  it,  and  then  lashed  it  with  the  broad  side  of  his 
sword.  It  still  refused  to  move  forward,  when  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  revealed  to  him  his  dangerous  position  ;  they  were  just 
on  the  verge  of  the  awful  ravine,  and  the  bridge  was  several 
yards  lower  down.  That  flash  of  lightning  saved  him.  Oh 
that  God's  warning-lights  might  result  in  the  salvation  of  our 
precious  souls  1 
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And  his  Work  at  Bethnal  Green 


IF  Bishop  Bonner,  that  grim  jiersecutor,  whose  palace 
stood  near  the  site  of  Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield's  Church, 
and  whose  name  is  commemorated  in  Bonner  Street  and 
Bonner  Road,  could  return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  ill- 
doings,  he  would  marvel  at  the  Christian  unity  which  binds 
the  Churches  together  in  this  corner  of  East  London.  His 
ghost  would  linger  uneasily  by  the  doors  of  the  Congre- 
gational, Wesleyan,  and  Baptist  Chapels,  and  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  see  the  ministers  and  deacons  of  three 
Nonconformist  Churches  taking  part  last  summer  in  a 
reception  given  by  the  vicar  of  the  parish.  As  he  flitted 
away  in  the  shadows  towards  Victoria  Parle,  we  can  imagine 
the  old  Marian  Bishop  sternly  muttering,  ''  You  will  never 
mend  till  more  of  you  be  burned."  The  kindly  relations 
which  Mr.  W'atts-Ditchfield  maintains  with  the  Noncon- 
formists may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  brought  up  as  a  Wesleyan.  His  father  was  head- 
master of  a  school  at  Patricroft,  near  Manchester  ;  and 
though  the  earlier  associations  of  the  family  were  Anglican, 
in  the  Patricroft  days  they  worshipped  at  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel.  The  schoolmaster  was  a  man  of  earnest  religious 
character,  and  his  son  still  recalls  the  tender  and  impressive 
language  in  which,  on  one  morning  of  the  week,  he  would 
pray  for  every  child 
by  name.  He  loved 
and  reverenced  the 
Sabbath,  and  would 
sometimes  tell  his  boy 
how  Patricroft's  great 
man,  N;ismyth,  the 
inventor  of  the  steam- 
hammer,  was  a  care- 
ful Sabbath  -  keeper. 
When  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  staying 
with  Lord  EUesmere, 
a  message  was  sent  on 
a  Sunday  asking  if  the 
Czar  might  be  shown 
over  Mr.  Nasmyth's 
works,  but  the  answer 
was  a  courteous  re- 
fusal. They  must  wait 
till  Monday  morning. 
Nasmyth's  house  was 
one  of  the  sights  of 
the  village  in  Mr. 
Watts-Ditchfield's  boy- 
hood— a  secluded, 
square  building,  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden. 

The  schoolmaster 
loved  good  literature, 
and  his  only  son  was 
encouraged  to  read 
such  standard  works 
as  Wesley's  Journal 
(which  he  still  con- 
siders our  best 
authority  for  religious 
life  in  the  eighteenth 
century),  Lives  of  mis- 
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sionaries,  Macaulay's  "History"  and  " Essay-i," and  Carlylc'* 
"  Hcro-Worship.''  Interest  in  social  work  in  London  was 
first  stirred  by  the  reading  of  "  Oliver  Twist." 

Talk  in  the  home  turned  often  on  Forcij^n  Mi«<iion<i,  and 
the  Fijian  field  attracted  the  twelve-year-old  adventure- 
seeker.  His  conversion  took  pLicc  during  a  miMion 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Humphry  Jutson,  a  saintly  Wesleyan 
minister  who  is  still  alive. 

Mr.  Watts-Uitchfield  studied  at  Owens  College,  his  work 
being  much  interrupted  by  ill-health.  He  had  decided  to 
enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  he  liclicved 
that  its  principles  were  nearest  to  the  New  'I'cstamcnt,  and 
that  it  offered  the  widest  sphere  of  usefulness.  He  was 
confirmed  by  Bishop  Moorhouse  in  Manchester  Cathedral, 
and  came  to  London  to  study  theology  under  Dr.  Waller 
at  St.  John's  College,  Highbury.  For  three  years  he  acted 
as  a  lay-helper  at  St.  Stephen's,  Old  Ford,  and  spent  all  his 
spare  time  amongst  the  working  men  of  the  district,  gathering 
the  knowledge  which  has  made  him  in  after-years  pre- 
eminently successful. as  a  "  fisher  of  men." 

Dr.  Waller  was  .distinguished  as  a  Bible  student,  and 
his  marvellous  memory  was  never  at  fault  in  dealing  with 
the  text  of  Scripture.   .Amongst  the  men  whom  he  trained 

were  Bishop  .Taylor- 
Smith  and  other 
Evangelical  leaders. 
Mr.  Watls-Diichficid 
did  not  reside  at  the 
College,  and  in  his 
own  rooms  the 
venerable  I  >r.  Waller 
might  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  him 
studying  the  CUtrion 
and  all  the  Socialist 
and  Radical  papers  he 
could  purchase.  No- 
thing that  interested 
the  working  man  was 
indifferent  to  him.  He 
knew  George  Lans- 
bury,  the  chief  Socialist 
leader  of  the  district, 
and  would  often  discuss 
with  him  projects  for 
l>ettcr  housing  and  ior 
the  abolition  of  sweat- 
ing. .After  three  years, 
of  close  olMcrvation, 
he  came  to  (he  melan- 
choly conclusion  that 
the  Churches  were 
doing  practically  rH>- 
thing  for  the  men. 
They  were  trying  by 
their  Sunday  schools 
to  bring  in  children, 
they  were  holding 
mothers'  meeting-*  and 
clas.-.cs  for  the  joung 
Lids  and  girb,  but 
AW.  .v.  A.  the  heads   of   b<Mise» 
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were  neglected.  "  We  hear  much,"  Mr.  Ditchfield  says, 
"  of  the  regeneration  of  the  family  by  means  of  the  child. 
In  all  my  experience  I  have  not  known  a  single  instance  of 
it.  But  when  the  father  is  converted,  then  you  have  an 
easy  task  with  the  mother  and  the  little  ones.  I  resolved 
from  the  beginning  of  my  work  in  London  that  I  would 
seek  first  of  all  to  save  the  men.  I  resolved,  also,  that 
everything  I  did  should  have  a  spiritual  basis.  There  are 
men's  meetings  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  in 
East  London  which  are  opened  without  a  hymn  or  a  prayer. 
The  settlements  are  all  worked  on  far  too  secular  lines. 
The  heads  of  clubs  and  settlements  confess  that  their  chief 
failure  is  in  influencing  the  men  spiritually.  I  fear  this 
great  twentieth-century  movement  against  Hooliganism  is 
going  to  split  on  the  same  rock.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  concealing  our  principles.  The  people  expect 
■Christian  men  to  show  their  colours.  I  believe  that  what 
working  men  want  is  the  plain  simple  Gospel :  this  is  my 
topic  Sunday  by  Sunday." 

The  Pioneer  of  Men's  Services 
Mr.  ^V'atts-])itchfield  held  one  curacy  before  coming  to 
St.  James-the-Less,  Bethnal  Green.  He  worked  for  nearly 
six  years  under  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Osborne,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's, 
Upper  Holloway.  This  large-hearted,  sympathetic  clergy- 
man must  have  recognised  the  genius  of  his  new  curate, 
and  he  gave  him  practically  a  free  hand  in  the  parish. 
Amongst  the  many  striking  instances  of  Divine  guidance 
in  Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield's  career,  surely  not  the  least 
remarkable  was  that  which  led  him  at  the  outset  to  a 
superior  who  was  neither  domineering  nor  suspicious,  but  a 
man  of  generous  and  noble  nature,  far  too  eager  for  the  " 
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welfare  of  his  parish  to  grudge  the  success  and  popularity 
which  quickly  flowed  in  upon  his  curate.  In  October, 
1892,  Mr.  W'atts-Ditchfield  held  the  first  of  his  men's 
afternoon  services  at  St.  Peter's,  Holloway.  These  services 
are  still  going  on  after  ten  years,  and  have  a  weekly 
attendance  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  this  branch 
of  Christian  effort.  Before  his  time  men's  services  of  a 
more  or  less  spasmodic  character  had  been  held  in  various 
parts  of  London,  but  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  organise 
a  service  every  Sunday  afternoon  all  the  year  round  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  Church's  programme. 

For  six  or  seven  months  after  settling  in  Holloway  he 
was  learning  to  know  the  men  of  the  parish.  He  went 
less  amongst  the  Christians  than  the  non-churchgoers, 
and  with  these  he  talked  on  general  subjects — their  houses, 
their  flowers,  or  their  children.  After  a  while  he 
invited  the  leaders  of  groups  to  come  home  to 
supper,  and  to  them  he  unfolded  his  plans. 
The  afternoon  service  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
intervening  weeks  were  spent  in  house-to-house 
visitation.  "  My  friends  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  were  offering  earnest  prayer  for  us,"  said 
Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield,  "and  when  the  day  came 
we  had  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
which  was  larger  than  I  had  dared  to  expect.  A 
committee  was  formed  ;  they  divided  their  work 
amongst  sub-committees,  and  so  we  gradually 
developed  thrift  clubs,  provident  clubs,  recreation 
clubs,  and  a  whole  network  of  agencies  for  helping 
our  men  in  every  department  of  their  lives.  We 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  first  through  the 
drin'k  and  the  gambling ;  but  the  work  was  at  last 
put  on  a  substantial  foundation,  and  the  attendance 
grew  to  eight  hundred.  I  visited  all  the  public- 
houses  of  the  parish,  and  handed  round  cards  of 
our  services.  I  never  believe  in  preaching  in 
public-houses,  but  I  arranged  to  have  workers  at 
the  doors  every  Sunday  afternoon  before  three, 
so  that  at  closing  time  they  might  bring  the  men 
on  to  the  service.  We  gained  many  in  this  way. 
Another  principle  of  mine  is  to  speak  to  every 
man  I  meet.  One  afternoon,  walking  along  the 
Holloway  Road,  I  saw  a  man  in  front  who  seemed 
a  strani^er  to  me.  I  hurried  on,  caught  him  up, 
and  wished  him  good-day.  After  exchanging  a 
few  remarks,  I  said  :  '  Do  you  see  that  church  ? 
That  is  St.  Peter's,  and  there's  a  men's  service 
there  every  Sunday.  Have  you  been  yet  ? '  The 
man  looked  at  me  more  closely.  '  Are  you  the 
parson  at  St.   Peter's?'     When   he  heard  that  I 
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was,  he  cried,  '  D 

it ;  I've  lost  a  bob.' 
He  had  only  come 
into  the  neighbour- 
hood a  few  days  before, 
and  another  man  in  a 
public-house  had  taken 
a  bet  with  him  of  a 
shilling  that  I  would 
speak  to  him  before 
the  week  was  out." 

During  his  wander- 
ings in  Holloway  and 
Bethnal  Green,  Mr. 
Watts- Ditchfield  fre- 
quently wears  ordinary 
lay  dress.  The  black 
clerical  garb  would  be 
in  no  way  improved  by 
climbs  to  the  top  of 
tall  ladders,  where  he 
may  see  one  of  his  friends  working  on  a  scaffolding  or 
repairing  a  roof.  He  goes  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and 
is  never  happier  than  when,  in  a  suit  of  blue  serge  or 
heather-mixture  tweed,  he  is  conducting  a  party  of  men  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  or  the  British  Museum,  or  on  a  long 
summer  ramble  into  the  country.  His  services  are  open 
throughout  the  so-called  "  holiday  season."  "  When  the 
public-houses  close  in  August,"  he  says,  "  I  may  think  of 
stopping  my  men's 
meetings  and  shutting 
my  Sunday  schools." 

In  imitation  of 
Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield's 
men's  meetings, similar 
services  have  sprung 
up  in  all  the  great 
towns  of  England,  and 
his  simple  Liturgy  is 
in  its  150th  thousand. 
There  are  four  separate 
forms  of  prayer — one 
from  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Service, 
another  from  the 
Litany,  a  third  from 
the  Ante-Communion, 
and  a  fourth  for  peni- 
tential seasons.  This 
Liturgy  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the 
Archbishop  and  by 
several  of  the  Bishops. 

First    Years    at 
Bethnal  Green 

In  1897  Mr. 
Watts- Ditchfield  had 
a  serious  breakdown 
in  health,  and  spent 
some  months  in  Egypt. 
On  his  return  Bishop 
Creighlon  offered  him 
thelivingof  St.  James's, 
Bethnal  Green.  The 
late  vicar,  Mr.  Moon 
had    held   the  incum- 
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bency  for  thirty  years, 
and  had  suffered  from, 
prolonged  ill-health. 
On  his  retirement  it 
was  found  that  a 
large  expenditure  was 
needed  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church 
property,  which  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of 
disrepair.  The  ground 
behind  the  church  was 
a  piece  of  waste  land, 
once  a  churchyard,  and 
then  known  as  "the 
(lumping  -  ground  of 
Bethnal  Green."  Its 
appearance  was  deso- 
late, neglected,  melan- 
choly to  the  last 
degree.  The  Bishop 
of  London  was  the  patron  of  the  living,  and  he  had 
watched  with  sympathetic  interest  over  new  developments 
at  St.  Peter's,  Holloway.  Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield  speaks  of 
Bishop  Creighton  as  "one  of  the  greatest  men  I  have 
ever  met."  "  I  found,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Bishop  took  a 
wonderful  and  touching  interest  in  the  spiritual  side  of 
our  work.  He  came  here  to  lay  the  memorial  stone  of 
the  new  buildings,  and  gave  an  address  to  the  men." 

When  Mr.  Watts- 
Ditchfield  came  to 
Bethnal  Green,  his 
first  task  was  to  raise 
;^4,9oo  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  church. 
The  fabric  is  nearly 
seventy  years  old,  and 
almost  everything, 
except  the  walls,  had 
to  be  renewed.  In 
five  years  the  Vicar 
has  raised  for  building 
purposes  the  enormous 
sum  of  ^34,000,  and 
he  now  possesses,  as 
the  present  Bishop  of 
London  has  said,  the 
finest  parochial  build- 
ings in  the  metropolis. 

A  Remarkable 
Answer  to  Prayer 

How  was  this 
gigantic  task  accom- 
plished ?  The  Vicar 
found,  when  the 
church  was  ready,  that 
he  needed  a  further 
sum  of  ;^6,5oo  for 
parochial  buildings. 
There  was  only  an 
old  schoolroom  in 
existence,  and  that  had 
been  condemned  by 
the  Education  Depart- 
ment. He  wished  be- 
sides   to   have  a  club 
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for  men  and  a  dispensary. 
Friends  said,  "You  have  just 
raised  ;^5,ooo ;  you  cannot 
venture  on  another  appeal." 
Hut  Mr.  Ditchfield  said,  "  I 
believe  that  God  has  called  me 
to  this  work,"  and  he  appointed 
a  Thursday  for  special  prayer. 
Devout  worshippers  filled  the 
church,  and  the  Spirit  of  Faith 
descended  upon  pastor  and 
people.  "  What  hath  God 
wrought  !  "  many  of  the  older 
residents  must  have  been  think- 
ing, as  they  looked  on  the 
beautiful  sanctuary,  the  con- 
gregations of  which  had  often 
numbered  fewer  than  thirty 
persons.  On  Easter  Sunday  the 
communicants  had  sank  as  low 
as  twenty-five;  now  the  thirteen 
hundred  seats  are  nearly  all 
occupied  in  the  evening.  And 
even  in  the  difficult  East 
London  morning  service  there 
is  a  congregation  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred,  besides 
the  flourishing  men's  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  Saturday  Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield  had  drawn  up  his 
appeal.  He  decided  not  to  post  it  until  the  Monday.  Late 
in  the  evening,  as  he  was  starting  to  visit  the  public- 
houses,  the  last  post  arrived.  Standing  under  the  hall 
lamp,  he  tore  open  the  envelopes  for  a  first  hasty  glance. 
Out  of  one  envelope  fell  a  cheque  for  _^6.5oo.  It  was  the 
gift  of  a  lady  who  said  that  her  name  must  never  on  any 
account  be  disclosed,  and  that  it  had  been  laid  upon  her 
to  make  this  offering  to  God.  "You  may  guess,"  said  Mr. 
Watts-Ditchfield,  "what  my  feelings  were,  and  you  may 
imagine  the  thrill   that  ran    through   my  congregation  on 
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Sunclay  night  when  I  announced 
this  generous  gift  There  were 
some  twelve  hundred  (leople 
prcMcnt,  and  one  working  man, 
completely  carried  away  l>y  his 
feelings,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
led  the  congregation  in  the 
Doxology.  This  was  followed 
by  the  General  'I'hanksgiving." 
Those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience of  building  operations 
know  that  their  cost  generally 
exceeds  the  estimate  made 
lieforehand.  In  this  case  the 
buildings  cost  about  £,\b,ooo 
instead  of  .;^6,5oo,  and  the 
difference  was  jaid  by  the 
same  generous  friend. 

The  old  school  was  re- 
lodelled  and  used  as  a 
I  'ispcnsary  and  a  Men's  Club. 
Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield  showed 
me  over  the  well-organised 
Medical  Department,  which  is 
often  attended  on  one  morning 
by  over  a  hundred  patients. 
Two  doctors,  both  earnest 
Christian  men,  see  the  sufferers  separately  in  little  consulting- 
rooms,  and  between  the  larger  and  smaller  rooms  is  a 
drug-shop  well  stored  with  medicines.  While  the  groups 
are  waiting  for  the  doctors  a  service  is  held,  and  the  Vicar 
thinks  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  more  is  not  done  in 
our  great  hospitals  to  minister  to  sick  souls  as  well  as 
sick  bodies.  Patients  in  the  London  Hospital,  for  instance, 
sometimes  wait  for  five  hours  for  the  physician,  and  the 
precious  time  might  be  utilised  for  their  spiritual  advantage. 
On  the  upper  floor  of  the  old  building  is  the  Men's 
Club.  One  room  has  three  billiard-tables  and  a  coffee-l»r. 
Another  is  provided  with  a  bagatelle-board  and  games. 
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Coming  out  into  the  open  air,  we  see  before  us  a  broad 
space,  asphalted  on  one  side  for  tennis-courts,  and  provided 
on  the  other  with  a  bowling-green  and  quoit-beds.  In  the 
middle  is  a  band-stand,  for  the  Vicar  has  no  fewer  than 
three  bands  working  for  him,  and  on  summer  evenings  the 
recreation-ground  is  enlivened  by  strains  of  music.  Round 
the  whole  of  this  disused  churchyard  runs  a  wide  asphalte 
track,  which  is  used  as  a  playground  for  the  children  at- 
tending the  schools.  A  prized  possession  is  the  tree  planted 
by  the  Princess  of  Wales  on  her  visit  last  April.  This 
property  is,  I  believe,  the  only  disused  churchyard  which  is 
laid  out  not  merely  as  an  ornamental  recreation-ground,  but 
for  actual  sports. 

Crossing  this  exquisitely  clean  open  space,  we  enter  the 
magnificent  new  buildings.  Space  would  fail  if  I  attempted 
to  describe  the  endless  succession  of  class-rooms,  club- 
rooms,  and  meeting-halls.  The  visitor  comes  away  with 
one  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  :  "  How  amazing,  how 
almost  incredible,  that  one  man  in  five  years  should  have 
accomplished  such  a  work  ! "  It  is  pretty  to  see  the  baby 
girls  at  their  musical  drill,  and  to  hear  the  sweet  notes  from 
the  class  of  tiny  boys  at  their  music  lesson.     All  the  school 


appliances  are  of  the  best  and  newest  design,  and  I  envied 
the  happy  little  Bethnal  Green  folk  who  receive  their  early 
education  at  St.  James's  Schools.  Each  face  brightens  as 
the  Vicar  looks  in  with  his  cheery  word  of  greeting,  for  he 
IS  the  life  and  soul  of  the  countless  activities  which  go  on 
under  this  roof. 

We  proceed  next  to  the  Cooking  School,  thoughtfully 
provided  with  two  little  grates,  as  well  as  with  one  large 
cooking-range,  for  Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield  remembered  that 
his  girls  would  have  to  do  their  work  one  day  in  tiny  homes 
and  with  very  simple  appliances.  The  Gymnasium  is  a 
delightful  place,  and  I  saw  the  bigger  boys,  when  afternoon 
lessons  were  over,  hurrying  eagerly  into  it.  The  Large  Hall 
is  a  splendid  building,  lofty  and  well  lighted,  with  a  gallery 
at  one  end.  Tea  meetings  of  over  a  thousand  people  are 
sometimes  held  here  during  the  winter;  and  the  tables,  by  a 
clever  arrangement,  can  be  slipped  through  an  opening  to 
the  area  beneath,  so  that  the  hall  is  cleared  instantaneously- 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  there  are  1,480 
children  on  the  rolls  of  St.  James's  Sunday  Schools,  and 
that  the  average  summer  attendance  is  i,o8o.  There  are 
107  Sunday-school  teachers. 

The  men's  clubs  would  require  an  article  to  themselves. 
In  the  Provident  Club  alone  from  ^80  to  ^^loo  is  taken 
every  Saturday  night,  and  ;^2,ooo  is  invested  annually. 

The  coal  problem  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  East 
London,  and  the  Vicar  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  one 


of  the  chief  firms,  and  has  himself  become  a  coal  merchant. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Three  and  a 
half  years  ago  he  fought  on  a  Christian  Social  programme. 
The  contest  aroused  immense  interest,  and  the  poll  was 
larger  than  at  the  Parliamentary  election.  Mr.  Watts- 
Ditchfield  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  eleven  hundred. 

In  the  narrow  streets  near  the  church  the  Vicar's  in- 
fluence is  felt.  His  latest  plan  is  to  purchase  one  house  in 
each  of  the  poorest  streets,  to  be  used  as  a  mission-room. 
I  went  with  him  to  .A.mes  Street,  a  narrow  and  squalid  i)y- 
way,  one  of  the  poorest  in  Bethnal  Green.  The  inhabitants 
were  celebrating  the  return  of  a  soldier  from  the  front,  and 
little  flags  and  scraps  of  bunting  were  stretched  from  window 
to  window.  Ames  Street  was  having  a  quiet  and  subdued 
mafficking  for  its  own  returned  hero,  and  I  would  have 
given  much  to  join  his  home  circle  that  evening,  and  to 
hear  the  tales  he  told  and  the  tales  he  listened  to.  We 
looked  into  the  Ames  Street  Mission-room,  and  then 
hurried  on  to  the  Working-men's  Hotel,  a  comfortable 
building,  which  is  a  miniature  Rowton  House.  Here 
seventy-five  men  are  housed  every  night  at  a  cost  of  sixpence 
each.  There  is  a  kitchen  and  reading-room  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  above  are  the  clean,  pleasant-looking 
dormitories.  The  windows  of  the  hotel  have 
been  filled  in  with  Scripture  subjects  in  coloured 
glass,  and  the  eff'ect  when  the  house  is  lit  up 
is  much  appreciated  by  the  crowded  population 
of  the  street.  The  roughest  boy  would  not 
dream  of  breaking  one  of  the  picture  windows. 
In  Sidney  Street  the  Vicar  possesses  a  Mission 
Church,  which  he  purchased  for  ^j,8oo  from 
the  Congregational  Union. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  at  Bethnal  Green 

The  most  interesting  event  in  the  history 
of  the  parish  was  the  visit  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Her  Royal  Highness  was  so  much 
pleased  with  what  she  saw  and  heard  that  she 
lingered  an  hour  longer  than  the  policemen 
on  duty  had  expected,  asking  many  questions 
and  showing  a  personal  knowledge  of  East  End  prob- 
lems which  astonished  and  delighted  the  clergymen  who 
accompanied  her.  One  little  incident  greatly  amused  the 
Princess  at  the  outset.  Her  first  visit  was  to  the 
Dispensary  and  the  Men's  Club.  A  strip  of  red  cloth 
had  been  laid  on  the  pavement  outside,  and  this  seemed 
to  be  continued  to  the  top  of  the  winding  stone  stairs 
which  led  to  the  club-rooms.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
lay  a  carpet  on  those  stairs,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fasten 
it  to.  "  Does  your  Royal  Highness  see  anything  curious 
in  this  carpet  ? "  said  Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield,  as  they 
climbed  the  staircase.  The  Princess  looked  surprised,  bent 
down,  and  burst  into  a  merry  laugh.  There  was  no  carpet 
on  the  stairs,  but  the  workmen  had  painted  the  middle  of 
the  steps  a  bright  red,  and  had  done  their  work  so  cleverly 
as  to  deceive  any  but  a  close  observer.  The  Princess  spent 
some  time  in  the  Church  Parlour,  inspecting  the  exhibition 
of  the  weaving  still  done  in  the  parish  by  the  descendants 
of  Huguenots. 

In  a  little  house  close  by  in  Alma  Road  the  King's 
Coronation  robe  was  woven,  and  Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield  had 
secured  a  piece  to  show  to  the  Princess  before  either  of  their 
Majesties  caught  a  glimpse  of  it.  Another  exhibition  was 
that  of  the  articles  actually  made  in  the  living-rooms  of  the 
people,  with  the  prices  for  making  appended.  The  Princess 
was  deeply  touched  by  the  terrible  picture  of  home  life  thus 
revealed,  and  asked  very  earnestly  whether  Trades  Unionist 
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workmen,  who  combine  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wages, 
would  enter  a  shop  in  which  articles  at  such  unfair  prices 
were  displayed,  and  buy  them  for  their  own  families.  The 
sorrowful  answer  was  that  the  Trades  Unionist  is  as  ready 
as  others  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market ;  he  will  lay 
out  a  'bus  fare  and  travel  a  mile  to  find  a  cheaper  market 
than  that  beside  his  home.  Another  subject  on  which  the 
Princess  sought  information  was  with  regard  to  model 
dwellings  as  a  solution  for  the  problem  of  overcrowding. 
Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield  has  no  great  love  for  the  giant  models. 
He  believes  the  temptations  there  are  much  greater  than  in 
the  little  houses.  One  bad  woman  may  corrupt  a  whole 
stair.  As  a  Guardian  he  got  to  know  of  one  "model"  in 
•which  for  a  long  time  no  family  received  out-door  relief. 
At  last  a  woman  who  was  in  receipt  of  half  a  crown  a  week 
from  the  rates  became  a  tenant,  and  presently  one  after 
another  of  her  neighbours  came  dropping  in  to  seek  for 
help.  Drinking  habits,  too,  spread  quickly  from  one  bad 
example  in  these  vast  colonies  where  families  are  herded  so 
closely  together.  Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield  is  deeply  grieved  by 
the  steady  growth  of  drinking  habits  amongst  the  women  of 
East  London.  He  says  that  for  many  months  past  he  has 
never  entered  a  public-house  without  finding  at  least  as 
many  women  there  as  men.  In  their  own  houses  both 
men  and  women  drink  to  excess.  As  we  passed  along  one 
grimy  street  the  Vicar  remarked,  "  I  visited  this  street  a 
few  days  ago,  and  in  every  house  a  man  was  drunk." 

A  Convalescent  Cottage  is  greatly  needed  in  connection 
with  the  Medical  Mission  :  the  cost  would  be  about  ;^i, 500. 
The  Mission  deals  with  ten  thousand  attendances  annually. 

Since  Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield  became  vicar  three  hundred 
and  thirty-six  persons  have  been  confirmed,  including  several 
of  the  present  sidesmen.  Both  the  present  churchwardens 
were  converted  under  his  ministry.  Although  it  is  a  subject 
on  which  he  speaks  with  great  reserve  and  diffidence,  he 
admits  that  by  far  the  most  gladdening  feature  of  his  work 
at  Bethnal  Green  has  been  the  number  of  true  conversions. 
Something  of  his  methods  has  been  revealed  in  his  excellent 
little  book  "Fishers  of  Men,"  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
most  faithful  and  indefatigable  of  all  his  helpers  :  "  To  my 


wife,* who  has  counted  it  not  dear  to  Mcrifirc  much  of  the 
comfort  of  her  own  home  life,  if  only  men  might  be  won  to 
God,  and  so  the  homes  of  her  sisters  be  made  the  happier." 

Visitors  leave  Mr.  Watts-Ditchfield  with  the  impression 
that  he  is  the  most  energetic  man  they  have  known. 
Slight,  wiry,  alert,  youthful,  his  frame  seems  built  to 
defy  fatigue.  His  powers  of  physical  endurance  would 
avail  little  were  he  not  a  man  of  faith  and  prayer.  He 
understands,  if  ever  worker  did,  the  meaning  of  the 
command,  "  Pray  without  ceasing."  And  in  the  promise, 
"  He  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that 
we  ask  or  think,"  he  finds  a  rock-like  resting-place,  from 
which  he  ventures  forth  on  new  endeavours. 

As  I  looked  for  the  last  time  at  the  huge  red  pile  of 
buildings,  and  at  the  beautiful  church  which  the  workers 
were  decorating  for  the  harvest  festival,  the  thought 
crossed  my  mind,  "  They  have  everything  here  for  which 
Father  Dolling  laboured  in  vain."  Within  the  same  period 
these  two  men,  each  full  of  faith,  zeal,  and  devotion,  have 
been -working  in  East  London.  One  is  now  prosperous, 
successful,  honoured  by  Bishops,  the  correspondent  and 
host  of  Royally  ;  the  oihtr,  after  endless  disappointments, 
sleeps  before  his  time  in  Woking  Cemetery.  Ritualism 
could  j  not,  somthow,  e\en  when  presented  with  genius 
and  with  perscnal  chaim,  lake  hold  of  the  sunken  masses. 
That  is.ihe  first  reflection,  no  doubt.  But  memory  travels 
back  to  the  vast  army  of  East  End  workers  who  have 
served  Christ  in  His  poor.  How  many  have  passed  away 
disappointed  since  Bishop  Blomfield  built  the  churches  of 
Bethnal  Green  !  High  Church  clergy,  devoted  Noncon- 
formist ministers,  officers  of  the  Salvation  Army,  lay 
workers  in  little  mission-halls — each  had  his  share  in 
the  glorious  warfare.  They  differed  widely  from  one 
another,  but  to-day  how  close  is  their  union,  how  tender 
their  fellowship  ! 

All  their  earthly  journey  past, 
Every  tear  and  pain  gone  by, 
They're  together  met  at  la»t 
At  the  portal  of  the  sky. 

J.  T.  S. 


Bound    in    Affliction    and    Iron 


TV  yf  ARY,  here  I  be  ! 


You  didn't  expect  me  back  so  soon, 

did  you  ? " 

John  Transcombe's  big  form  filled  the  doorway,  quite 
effacing  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  which  a  monient  before  had 
fallen  on  the  sanded  floor  and  gilded  every  grain  with  gold. 

"  We  made  a  brave  haul,  lass,  sooner  than  we  expected,  so 
I  up  sail  and  made  for  home  at  once." 

His  voice  was  eager,  his  face  expectant— bright  with  the 
joy  of  surprising.  But  he  had  hardly  crossed  the  threshold 
when  he  paused,  and  his  gladness  faded. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  lass  :  bean't  ye  glad  to  see  me  .» '' 
he  asked  in  anxious  tones. 

His  young  wife  sat  sewing.  She  did  not  look  up  or  utter 
one  word  of  welcome,  though  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  her 
eyes  had  brightened  and  her  lips  had  muttered  "  Thank  God  " 
as  she  saw  her  husband's  boat  come  into  the  little  harbour. 

"  Mary,"  said  John,  as  he  placed  his  hands  on  her  shoulders 
and  kissed  her  passive  lips,  "  ye  bean't  thinking  o'  that  little  tiflf 
still,  be  ye?  I'm  sorr)'  for  the  part  I  had  in  it,  and  had 
forgotten  all  about  it,  thinking  only  of  coming  to  my  dear  lass. 
And  when  I  come,  this  is  the  welcome  I  get.  .And,  Mary,"  he 
continued,  "  you  might  be  willing  to  take  a  part  of  the  blame 
to  yourself.     That's  my  way  of  thinking  of  love." 

Mary  still  made  no  answer,  but  with  downcast  eyes  went  on 
with  her  sewing. 


BY    FREDERICK   WINTER 

Her  husband  had  a  heavy  weight  at  heart  as  he  took  a 
chair  opposite.  The  fall  from  the  heights  had  been  great,  and 
he  regarded  his  wife  with  a  hurt  and  pu2zled  gaze. 

Far  out  beyond  the  harbour  the  sun  dipped  :  one  by  one 
the  stars  peeped  out  and  swung  in  the  hollows  of  the  little 
waves,  and  things  indoors  faded  into  nothing. 

Still  they  sat  on. 

John  was  filled  with  troubled,  anxious  questioning  ;  they 
had  had  tiffs  before,  but  none  so  disastrous  as  this.  And 
Mary— her  heart  was  aching  far  worse.  Her  pain  was  self- 
inflicted,  the  result  of  an  unhappy,  ill-disciplined  nature. 

In  her  every  fibre  she  wished  for  reconciliation  ;  she  lo*xd 
her  husband  dearly,  was  wrung  by  his  suflTering,  yet  let  a 
wretched  self-pity  and  a  morbid  bitter-sweet  endurance  of  pain 
possess  her. 

"  Come,  Mary,"  said  John  at  last,  "  what  is  it .»  Let  us  talk  it 
over,  my  girl.     I  can't  abcar  this." 

Mary's  blood  went  faster  at  the  tense,  low  looes  ;  she 
yearned  to  throw  herself  into  her  husband's  arms  ;  but  no — no* 
yet— the  pain  was  half  sweet ;  it  bit,  it  stung,  but  the  knowledge 
that  love  occasioned  it  gave  it  a  glamour  ;  it  was  poignant,  but 
reconciliation  would  be  sweeter  ;  it  was  love-ties-bleeding,  the 
balm  only  withheld. 

So  half  the  world's  misery  ;  better  impulses  are  deliberately 
stifled  that  senseless  pride  may  strut  on. 
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Only  the  rash  and  unthinking  walk  wilfully  near  the  edge  of 
a  precipice  ;  a  little  over  confidence,  a  careless  gait,  and  comes 
the  irretrievable  step. 

Mary  relies  on  the  strength  of  their  mutual  love  for  a 
supreme  reconciliation  when  the  moment  comes  ;  and  though 
filled  with  a  catching,  wondering  fear  at  her  daring,  she  persists 
in  her  unhappy  mood.  But  she  is  essaying  too  far,  and  John's 
love  and  pity  are  fast  changing  to  anger  and  a,  sense  of  ill-usage. 
Upon  this  pitiable  state  of  cross-purposes,  this  jarring  of  the 
strings  of  love,  a  sound  of  sweet  singing  steals  into  the 
darkened  room.  Week-night  service  is  in  progress  in  the  little 
church  half-way  down  the  hill,  and  the  singing  of  the  old  hymn 
"  Martyrdom  "  is  toned  to  anthem  sweetness  by  clarifying  dis- 
tance.    The  effect  on  John  is  sudden. 

"  Mary,  aren't  you  shamed  when  you  hear  yon  singing  in 
the  church  ?  Only  a  year  ago  we  stood  side  by  side,  and  you 
vowed  to  love,  cherish,  and  obey.  I  don't  want  much  in  the 
way  of  obeying  ;  but  I  do  ask  for  love.  I  don't  mean  to  be 
unkind,  but  my  love  and  tenderness  you  forget  at  times,  and 
cherish  for  a  cruel  while  any  little  offence." 

He  stepped  out  into  the  night,  his  mind  perplexed,  his 
motive  vague.  Mary  rose  to  her  feet  and  followed.  She 
wanted,  with  her  whole  aching  heart,  to  call  him  back  ;  but 
wanton,  foolish  pity  for  herself  prevailed,  and  the  moment 
passed.  She  went  back  to  her  seat,  and  John  strode  rapidly 
down  the  hill.  Unconsciously  almost  he  made  his  way  to  the 
Admiral  Benbow  Inn.  .\s  he  entered  many  cries  of  welcome 
and  surprise  greeted  him,  and  mugs  were  pushed  towards  him 
in  West  Country  custom. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  dashed  1  if  it  bean't  John  Transcombe  !  It 
be  many  a  day  since  I  see  thee  here.     Have  a  drink,  lad." 

"  No  thank  'ee,  mates.  I  don't  feel  just  up  to  the  mark,  and 
I'll  have  a  drop  of  brandy."  So  saying,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
settle,  and  drank  moodily  and  in  silence. 

An  hour  later  he  climbed  the  hill  again,  but  in  that  hour 
he  had  left  much  of  his  vigorous  manhood  behind.  Weakly 
seeking  comfort  and  oblivion,  he  had  found  only  shame.  He 
was  sensibly  degraded,  and  he  knew  it.  No  longer  had  he  the 
free  swing  as  if  unconscious  of  the  steep  rise  of  the  hillside,  no 
longer  the  firm  tread  of  fearless  manhood.  His  step  was  loose 
and  his  whole  air  dejected. 

And  the  night  which  early  had  been  full  of  promise  now 
came  down  thick  and  black.  The  sky  was  filled  with  banks  of 
scudding  clouds,  dimly  revealing  the  young  moon's  where- 
abouts ;  sudden  gusts  rattled  the  chimneys  ;  and  a  spitting 
rain  was  falling. 

How  would  Mary  receive  him  ?  A  glance,  a  word,  would 
make  a  man  of  him  again.  Would  she  give  that  look,  that 
redeeming  word  ?  Such  were  his  thoughts  as  he  lifted  the 
latch.  Mary  heard  the  sound  with  a  quickening  of  the  heart, 
but  when  he  entered  she  was  sewing  with  uplifted  eyes,  her 
whole  air  sedulous  and  expressionless. 

John  dropped  heavily  into  a  chair.  Coming  up  the  hill  his 
mind  was  filled  with  reproaches  towards  his  wife  ;  he  had 
tried  to  persuade  himself  that  his  part  in  the  sorry  business 
was  small.  But  now  he  had  nothing  but  shame  ;  blame  and 
reproach  died  away,  and  he  seemed  stricken  dumb.  She  had 
repelled  his  advances  before,  and  he  was  afraid  to  renew  them. 
So  he  sat  furtively  gazing  at  her,  thinking  how  pretty  she  was, 
and  wondering  at  her  obstinacy. 

But  Mary's  obstinacy  was  gone  ;  she  sat  scarcely  seeing  the 
work  she  held  in  her  hands,  yet  feeling  powerless  to  say  the 
atoning  words.  Her  sulkiness  had  all  ebbed  away,  but  she  was 
none  the  less  bound  in  affliction  and  iron.  She  could  not  say 
the  first  word  ;  things  were  come  to  such  a  pass  that  unless  John 
came  once  again  and  kissed  her  she  must  keep  her  grief  if  it 
burst  her  bosom.  It  was  the  natural  effect  of  such  a  disposition  ; 
moods  which  go  to  experimental  lengths  in  wound-giving  recoil 
to  extremes  of  fear  and  penitence. 

Thus  the  two  grew  farther  apart  than  ever,  thoroughly 
mistaking  each  other's  silence  :  the  man  filled  with  his  own 
shame,  casting  hungry  dog-like  glances  at  the  woman  whom, 
but  for  one  fault,  was  all  charms  ;  the  woman  fearful  that  at 
last  she  had  gone  beyond  forgiveness. 
After  a  long  silence  John  spoke  : 

"Mary,  why  do  you  treat  me  like  this?  It's  just  slow 
killing.  I'd  lay  down  my  life  for  you  to  walk  over,  yet  you  can 
be  so  cruel." 

He  gave  a  deep  sigh  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Mary  saw  a  tear  trickle  through  his  fingers,  and  her  sewing 
trembled.  God  !  how  she  wanted  him,  wanted  to  crawl  along 
the  floor  to  him  !  But  she  could  not.  Nemesis  was  now  in 
her  heart.  There  are  times  when,  after  slighting  him,  our 
guardian  angel  is  powerjess  to  save.  All,  all  is  affliction 
and  iron. 

Suddenly  John  started  up,  and  in  a  low,  strange  tone  said  : 


"  Mary,  I'll  stand  this  no  longer  1 " 

Then  for  the  second  time  he  went  out  into  the  night.  His 
wife  jumped  up  with  a  cry  : 

"  John,  John,  forgive  me — oh,  forgive  me  !  " 
She  was  too  late  ;  her  husband  did  not  hear. 
With  a  chill  at  her  heart,  a  feeling  that  the  acme  of  her  self- 
wrought  suff'ering  had   come,  she   seized  a  hat  and  cape  and 
hurried  after  him. 

The  rain  was  falling,  the  wind  now  a  rude  gale.  One  smote 
her  face,  the  other  tossed  open  her  cape.  But  she  heeded  them 
not  for  the  wild,  tumultuous,  unnameable  fear  in  her  heart 
What  was  he  going  to  do  ?  She  saw  he  had  been  drinking, 
knew  he  was  beside  himself  with  grief.  What  was  he  going 
to  do? 

His  stride  was  so  fast  that  only  by  running  every  few  steps 
could  she  keep  him  in  sight.  On  he  went  round  the  narrow 
street  skirting  the  harbour.  Not  a  soul  was  about,  only  a  few 
houses  showed  a  light.  The  sea  moaned,  the  wind  soughed 
and  whistled  round  the  sharp  corners,  the  spouts  of  the  houses 
choked  and  gurgled  to  discharge  their  burdened  waters,  and 
the  gutters  ran  torrents. 

But  Mary  neither  heard  nor  saw.  She  was  labouring  to 
keep  her  husband  in  sight,  and  when  he  turned  the  street 
leading  on  to  the  stone  pier  she  grew  sick. 

"O  my  God  !  "  she  moaned,  "not  that,  not  that  '  Save  my 
poor  John,  and  forgive  my  wicked  soul  !  " 

Yet  she  dared  not  show  herself,  dared  not  run  and  clutch  his 
arm,  dared  do  nothing  but  follow  him  in  passive  terror  to  the 
end  of  the  battered  old  jetty.  Here  he  leaned  over  the  low 
wall,  his  head  sunk  between  his  hands,  gazing  into  the  black, 
tumbling  waters,  while  Mary  sank  down  about  ten  paces  from 
him  behind  an  upturned  boat.  Wet,  nerveless,  and  stricken  she 
crouched,  while  every  minute  was  an  age  of  suft'ering. 

John  stood  motionless  A  gust  of  wind  lifted  his  hat  and 
tossed  it  into  the  harbour.  But  he  did  not  notice,  did  not  move — 
still  gazed  into  the  black  tumult  of  waters,  which  seemed  indeed 
to  be  rushing  over  his  soul.  Crouching  lower,  still  lower  in  her 
agony  of  fear,  Mary  could  only  frame  the  two  words,  "O  God  ! 
O  God  1  O  God  ! " 

Twelve  o'clock  struck  from  the  village  church,  and  the  sound 
was  borne  seawards  on  a  gust  of  wind  ;  the  little  town  slept, 
unconscious  of  two  poor  hearts  in  the  rain  and  storm,  passing 
slowly  the  crucial  moment  of  their  lives,  that  moment  of  high 
trial  which  irrevocably  refines  or  lowers. 

All  at  once  John  raised  his  head  and  looked  up  the  hill. 
There  on  the  very  crest,  a  bright  light  streaming  from  the 
window,  he  saw  home — home,  that  place  of  places  in  the  English 
heart,  that  sacred  word  of  our  tongue.  He  thought  of  the  times 
that  light  had  guided  him  into  the  harbour  in  the  stress  of 
driving  storm,  thought  of  the  woman  inside  whose  picture  had 
cheered  many  a  cold,  long  night  ;  then  a  great  sigh  escaped 
him,  and  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  wept  like  a  child. 

In  that  moment  came  victory.  The  battle  had  been  fought 
and  won  ;  he  was  going  home.  If  sorrow  lay  there,  he  must 
bear  it  like  a  man  ;  he  must  suffer,  if  needs  be,  for  love's  sake. 

He  turned  shorewards,  and  passed  within  a  foot  of  his  wife's 
hiding-place.  She,  too,  had  suffered  and  won.  She  would  have 
given  worlds  to  stretch  out  her  hand  and  touch  him.  She  was 
a  wife  now— no  longer  a  petulant,  spoilt  child. 

Waiting  until  he  reached  the  harbour  street,  she  left  her 
place  of  concealment  ;  yet  with  a  woman's  fine  instinct  she  felt 
that  John  must  never  know  she  had  witnessed  his  conflict,  that 
a  man,  even  if  victorious,  cannot  bear  his  shame  to  be  laid  bare. 
So,  watching  him  turn  a  corner,  she  sped  up  a  steep  path  that 
led  direct  to  her  cottage,  flung  off  her  cape  and  hat,  and  sat 
down  to  await  his  coming. 

A  few  minutes  later  John  entered,  a  quiet  light  of  victory  in 
his  eyes.  He  barely  closed  the  door  before  Mary  was  on  her 
knees  at  his  feet 

"  Oh,  John,  darling,  forgive  me  I  1  am  a  wicked  wife  to  you. 
.Say  you  forgive  me  !  " 

"  Mary,  my  poor  little  wife,"  he  said,  in  a  touching  note 
of  voice,  "  don't  'ee  say  that.  It  hurts  me.  I  have  nothing 
to  forgive.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  between  us  in  future,  we 
will  help  each  other.  I  have  more  need  to  ask  God's  and  your 
forgiveness  ;  you  don't  know  where  I  have  sunk  to  this  night. 

But  Mary  knew  only  too  well,  and,  throwing  her  amis  round 
her  husband's  neck,  sobbed  out  her  penitence. 

"  No,  John,  it's  all  me.  I  am  to  blame  only,  and  am  not  fit 
to  kiss  you.  But  you  shall  never  suffer  again  through  me. 
I  can  see  myself  now,  thank  God  ! " 

"  Why,  Mary,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  holding  her  out  at 
arm's-length,  "  you  be  wet  through  !  " 

"  .\m  I,  John  ?  I  have  been  watching  for  you.  1  could  not 
stay  indoors  when  I  had  driven  you  out  in  the  storm." 

"  Poor  little  woman  ;  Let  us  go  to  bed.  Things  will  be  right 
in  future,  I  know." 

They  knelt  down  together  that  night,  their  hands  tightly 
clasped,  their  hearts  no  less  surely  joined,  and  their  voices  were 
broken  as  they  said,  each  with  their  own  peculiar  meaning, 
"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us." 
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Quality  I. 
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only  cost  to '11.     They  fit  perfectly.     I  hope  soon  to  send  fortfu-r  onlrr^,  ^iid  nIi-iII  cefHiiily  rrc->wmeo.1  yon.  — K.N." 
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The   Home   Department 


Result  of  the  Competition 

In  some  respects  the  papers  sent  in  for  the  "  Holiday  '' 
competition  were  disappointing.  They  were,  as  a  whole,  not  up 
to  the  standard  I  had  expected.  By  far  the  larger  number  were 
commonplace  and  guide-bookey  in  style,  instead  of  being  terse 
and  bright  and  crisp,  as  an  account  of  so  short  a  length  should 
have  been. 

The  first  prize  I  have  awarded  to — 

Mr.  R.  White, 

15,  Unwin  Street, 

Leith. 
for  the  following  : 

Sir, — Of  all  the  places  in  which  to  spend  a  holiday,  Perthshire 
is  the  best,  and  in  that  shire  no  part  is  finer  than  Strathearn. 
To  those  who  remain  within  the  Strath  it  has  but  one  defect— 
a  bounded  view.  It  is  sentinelled  on  all  sides  by  hills,  yet  its 
scenery  is  wanting  neither  in  variety  or  completeness.  It 
affords  pleasure  and  sport  to  those  of  varied  tastes.  The  Earn 
has  sufficient  trout,  salmon,  pike,  to  excite  the  interest  and  try 
the  patience  of  any  angler  ;  the  roads  permit  of  cycling,  and 
lead  through  ever-changing  scenes  which  throb  with  interest 
for  the  student  of  history.  Pick  and  shovel  still  reveal  the 
remains  of  Roman  and  Caledonian.  Dunning  has  its  ancient 
church,  Forteviot  the  site  of  McAlpin's  palace. 

Besides,  the  lover  of  nature  finds  here  his  heart's  desire. 
Hill,  valley,  dale,  dingle,  the  fragrance  stolen  from  a  thousand 
flowers,  all  vie  with  each  other  in  multiplying  pleasant  sensations. 

There,  and  thus  I  spent  my  holiday.  One  thing  only  detracted 
from  my  otherwise  perfect  enjoyment.  When  my  holiday  ended, 
the  Earn  was  richer  in  hooks  than  I  was  in  fish. 

Mr.  White  has  succeeded  in  giving  one  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  beauties  of  his  favourite  holiday  resort,  and  of  what  may  be 


done  and  seen  there,  without  at  all  dropping  in  to  the  guide- 
book style. 

The  second  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Miss  E.  A.  Deeming, 

The  Manse, 
Wigston  Magna, 

Leicester, 
for  the  following  : 

De.'VR  old  Coz, — You  want  to  know  where  and  how  we  spent 
our  holiday.  At  Caister-on-Sea,  the  home  of  the  lifeboat  crew 
who  "  never  turn  back.''  By  the  way,  a  window  was  placed  in 
the  parish  church  there  in  memory  of  the  nine  brave  men  who 
perished  in  an  attempt  to  save  their  fellows  last  November. 
The  window,  which  was  unveiled  during  our  holiday,  illustrates 
the  calling  of  the  fisher-apostles.  You  should  have  been  at  the 
service,  if  but  to  hear  the  pouring  out  of  the  hymn  "Eternal 
F"ather,  strong  to  save." 

There  were  nine  of  us,  as  happy  a  party  as  ever  made  holiday 
together.  We  took  the  cottage  as  before,  and  joined  the  Self- 
help  Society,  which  means  that  what  work  the  maid  did  not  do 
was  left  undone.  Four  of  us  were  cyclists,  and  all  bathers. 
We  bad  a  tent  on  the  beach,  where  we  also  kept  a  cricketing 
set,  and  many  a  good  game  we  had,  gentlemen  left-handed. 
We  cycled  to  places  of  interest  around,  our  longest  run  being 
to  Norwich. 

Wet  days,  do  you  ask  ?  We  enjoyed  them  so  much  indoors 
thai  one  member  of  our  party,  keen  on  charades,  hoped  the  rain 
would  continue. 

More  another  time. 

Your  loving  cousin 

Dick. 

I  must  ask  competitors  kindly  to  be  more  careful  in  keeping 
to  the  length  limit  set.     It  takes  a  very  long  time  to  read  all 


CONGREVE'S 

Balsamic  Elixir, 

FOR  75  YEARS  THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL 
REMEDY  IN 

PULMONARY   CONSUMPTION, 


ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 


XtSO   FOR 


and 


COUGHS, 
COLDS. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Patent  Medicine  Vendors. 
Price  1/1  J,  2 '9,  4/e,  and  11/-. 


The  following  is  an  EXTRACT  from  a  recent  INTERVIEW 
with  Mrs,  E.  M.  SMITH,  45,  St,  John's  Road.  Tunbridge 
Wells, 

"  My  illness  commenced  in  1882.  I  had  Acute  Bronchitis.  My  own 
doctor  attended  me  for  a  long  lime,  and  I  also  had  the  advice  of  two 
London  physicians.  I  got  very  little  better.  If  I  seemed  to  improve, 
I  had  a  relapse,  and  had  to  go  back  to  bed  again.  In  1885  I  went  to 
Coombe  Lodge,  and  saw  Mr.  Congreve.  I  was  thoroughly  examined, 
and  told  there  was  a  cavity  in  one  lung,  besides  other  diseased  patches. 
I  sliall  never  forget  how  kind  Mr.  Congreve  was  to  me,  and  the  way  he 
cheered  me  with  hopes  of  recovery.  He  told  me  that  if  I,  persevered 
with  his  medicine  I  should  find  great  improvement  in  my  condition. 
And  it  happened  exactly  as  he  said.  I  began  to  feel  Hke  another  being, 
and  could  take  an  interest  in  ordinary  things.  I  surprised  my  mother 
liy  getting  up  one  morning  and  going  out  for  a  ride  on  a  tram-car.  From 
that  time  I  progressed,  and  was  soon  able  to  undertake  my  household 
duties,  go  to  chapel,  and  get  about  with  friends.  At  seventy  years  of 
age  I  am  still  active  and  — I  hope — useful.  Under  God's  blessing,  I 
feel  I  owe  my  life  to  Mr.  Congreve's  treatment." 


See  NEW  BOOK  on  CONSUMPTION,  and  other  DISEASES  OF 
THE  LUNGS,   by  G,  T.   CONGREYE,  edited  by  J.   A.   BROWN. 

Si.xpcnce,  post  free,  from  Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham,  Londo.n,  S.E. 


The  Famous 

PREMIER 

BATH 

CABINET 


CAN    NOW    BE 
OBTAINED    ON 

'*CI)e  times** 

SYSTEM  OF 
EASY  PAYMENT 


\'o\i    may    have    the    unequalled 
pleasure  of  taking 

TURKISH- 
RUSSIAN 
BATHS 

at  home  at  a  cost  of  only 

lid. 


Turkish  Baths  aie  preventive,  curative, 
keep  the  liealthv  strong,  strengthen  the  weak; 
cure  Rheumatism,  all  Blood  Diseases,  as 
will  no  other  treatment,  by  forcing  all  impurities  through  the 
pores.  The  Premier  Cabinet  is  constructed  on  four  steel 
frames,  with  hygienic  rubber-faced  cloth,  folding  up  into  two^inch 
space,  is  self-purifying,  and  therefore  superior  to  those  Cabinets 
built  of  wood  or  on  wood  frames,  which  warp  and  absorb  ettete 
matters.  With  the  Premier  Cabinet  is  incluaed  a  perfect  Inside 
Safety  Heater  (Outside  Heater  fitted  at  extra  cost),  and  a  loo-page 
Book  of  Advice  and  Formula;,  whereby  Hot  Air  "nd  Vapour  baths 
mav  be  enjoyed  with  all  ease  and  luxury.  WE  EIWPLOY  NO 
AQCNTS. 

We  Sell  Direct  at  Makeks  Prices,  30/-,  50/-,  and  70/-,  and 
Pay  Carriage.  We  Guarantee  Satisfaction,  and  Allow 
Thirty    Days'    Trial.    Our    Illustrated    Catalogue    No-  .^o 

gives  all  particulars.  Write  for  it  to-day,  mentioning  //«  f'"""' 
Moiilhh,  when  a  FKEE  copy  of  a  valuable  book,  "The  Natural 
Method  of  Promoting  Health  and  Strength,"  will  also  be  sent. 


PREMIER  TURKISH  BATH   CO., 

Dept.  20,  119,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
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the  papers  and  weigh  all  their  points,  and  it  is  trying  to  find 
all  one's  arrangements  upset,  and  one's  work  to  do  over  again, 
not  to  speak  of  the  very  long  and  tiresome  task  of  counting  the 
words  in  each  paper.  I  quote  a  good  paper  on  a  holiday  in 
Devon,  as  I  think  it  will  prove  interesting  to  my  readers,  but 
it  was  not  eligible  for  a  prize,  being  a  hundred  words  too  long. 
.Another  paper  giving  a  capital  account  of  a  holiday  in  Vancouver 
was  unfortunately  much  too  long. 

My  dear  Harrie, — The  holiday  month  is  over,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  are  not  glad  to  be  once  more  at  home— country 
lodgings  have  their  disadvantages.  Nevertheless,  we  had  a 
capital  time,  and  are  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

P'irst  we  went  westward,  and  for  a  time  put  up  on  Babba- 
combe  Downs.  The  mornings  we  mostly  spent  bathing  from 
Oddicombe  Beach,  or  boating  in  the  beautiful  bay  with  its  back- 
ground of  soft  red  cliffs  and  undulating  turf,  and  the  afternoons 
wandering  in  the  lanes  thickly  grown  with  heartstongiie  ferns, 
fruitful  with  blackberries  and  hazel  nuts,  and  topped  with  wild 
honeysuckle. 

Sometimes  we  varied  the  daily  programme,  and,  mounting 
our  cycles,  went  farther  afield.  The  land  of  cream  and  apples 
is  not  ideal  for  cycling,  and  the  times  were  many  when  the 
incline  was  such  that  we  had  to  dismount  and  push  ;  still,  there 
was  always  the  thought  of  the  run  down  to  come,  and  oh  !  how 
glorious  was  it,  when  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  say  out  of 
Kingswear  toward  Paignton,  to  mount  and  free  wheel  right 
away  for  miles,  with  birds  singing  in  the  glad  sunshine,  the  air 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  a  hundred  flowers,  the  ever-changing 
view  inland,  and  seaward  the  glorious  Torbay  !  Yes,  it  was 
worth  the  climb. 

Another  day  we  spent  driving  over  Dartmoor,  with  its  rugged 
tors,  swept  by  bracing  breezes,  and  its  valleys  richly  clothed 
with  gorse  and  heather,  .\nother  we  followed  the  windings  of 
the  Dart  through  fertile  meadows  and  richly  wooded  banks  to 
quaint  Totnes,  with  its  ancient  church  and  curious  guildhall. 
Another  saw  us  at  Lustleigh,  with  its  Cleave,  thence  to  Becky 
Falls.     Yet  again  to  Chudleigh,  with  its  caverns  and  rocks. 


Chagfnrd  and  Fingle  BridKC.  t*  well  m  our  cast-cout 
holiday,  I  reserve  for  a  future  letter. 

Youn  lincercly, 

(iKKRH's    Kka<  H.    KlTV^LAN*,    VANrOI'Vt*. 

We  came  here  to  camp  when  school  broke  up.  We  are  within 
a  hundred  feet  of  the  water  at  high  tide.  Our  lent  i«  nn  a  lovely 
grassy  bank  ;  there  arc  some  sixty  on  the  beach,  mostly  |8  by 
34  feet,  and  each  has  on  one  side  an  awning,  used  generally  as 
a  kitchen.  About  two  miles  away  we  see  snow-capped  moun- 
tains ;  it  is  delightful  tu  contrast  them  with  the  beautiful  blue 
water  during  these  very  hot  days,  and  both  sunrise  and  sunset 
are  magnificent. 

M  five  o'clock  a.m.  we  rise  and  have  a  dip  all  together,  after 
putting  kettle  and  porridge  on  the  fire.  Soon  after  seven  my 
husband  leaves  for  business  in  the  town.  Twenty  minutes'  walk 
to  the  car  and  a  twenty  minutes'  ride  takes  him  to  the  centre  of 
the  town.     He  catches  the  6.30  car  back. 

Huge  cedar  and  fir  trees  have  been  cut  down  and  left  about 
here  amidst  a  pretty  undergrowth  of  trees  and  bushes.  Firing 
costs  us  nothing.  In  the  evening  all  the  campers  light  up  a 
bonfire  with  cedar  logs— it  is  delightfully  comfortable  to  sit 
round  the  splendid  blaze.  To  be  allowed  to  tent  here  every 
family  pays  a  fee  of  five  dollars  (one  pound)  for  the  season. 

Salmon  is  very  plentiful.  On  Sunday  evening  they  were 
jumping  up  all  around,  right  out  of  the  water,  and  they  looked 
so  pretty  as  the  sun  shone  on  their  silvery  backs. 

The  Canadian- Pacific  Railway  have  recently  put  their  land  in 
the  market  ;  the  people  m  the  next  tent  to  this  have  bought 
a  lot  just  above.  The  track  is  nearly  completed  for  cars  to  run 
all  the  way  out  here  next  summer,  and  the  Canadian- Pacific 
Railway  Company  is  going  to  erect  a  fine  hotel. 

We  can  get  to  the  Wesley  sister-church  at  Fair\iew  on 
Sundays.  A  Bible  Class  and  Sunday  School  is  held  in  the 
afternoons  in  one  of  the  tents  here,  and  there  is  a  United 
Song  Service  on  the  beach  in  the  evening,  attended  by  all 
denominations. 


ORCi^iS)ED  Facilities^ 

TouRsTmliwisW 

OURS.       CONDUCTED    and    INDEPENDENT    to   SOUTH    OF    FRANCE, 
ITALY,  EGYPT,   PALESTINE,  &c. 

RAVEL     TICKETS,    rail  and  steamer,  for  all  PARTS,  issued  in 

Advance.      Sleeping  Car  Accommodation,  Steamer  Berths,  and  State  Rooms  Reserved. 

WINTER    ON    THE    NILE.  Excellent  Oahabeahs  at  exceptional  rate*. 

PRIVATE    ESCORTED    PARTIES    DAILY. 

Write  ftor  GAZE'S  NEW  PROGRAMMES.     Sent  Gratis. 

PROXY  COURIERS     DESCRIPTIVE    BOOKLET  GRATIS. 

GAZE'S    GOMTINENTAL    TIME    TABLE,    correct.  Compact.  ComP'-t*- 

"'•  Of  all  Booksellera.   1  -.  or  from  Publishers,  by  post.  12. 

BranohM    53,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST.,  E.C. ; 
I  p  150,  PICCADILLY.  W.;  32,  WESTBOURNE  GROVE,  W. 

Correspondence  to   GAZE    HOUSE,    LONDON,    E.C. 


HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS, 


^   ,     <  phones  3OO0- 1-2-3,  Holborn. 
^*'*tKram8i   '•Gaze.  London." 
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Drinking  water  has  to  be  fetched  from  a  spring  near  us. 
Many  of  the  tenters  are  rather  far  from  it,  so  my  boys  carry 
buckets  in  their  go-carts,  and  get  five  cents  a  bucket  to  put  into 
their  missionary  box,  and  are  delighted  with  the  opportunity. 


New  Competition 


For  the  most  beautiful  and  descriptive  lines  on  Autumn  two 
prizes  will  be  given  this  month.  They  may  be  selected  from 
the  published  works  of  any  British  poet,  and  the  quotation  may 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length.  Competitors  may 
only  send  in  one  paper  each,  and  must  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only. 

Each  contribution  must  bear  the  contributor's  name  and 
address,  and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  All  contributions 
must  reach  the  Office  not  later  than  November  i,  and 
earlier,  if  possible.  Address  to  "Anstice,"  The  British 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

The  first  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  "The  Place  of  Christ  in 
Modern  Theology,"  Dr.  Fairbairn's  learned  and  interesting 
work  ;  while  as  a  second  prize  a  copy  of  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson's 
"  Makers  of  Modern  Poetry  "  will  be  presented.  This  latter 
should  be  particularly  helpful  to  those  of  my  readers  who  love 
poetry  and  enjoy  the  poetry  competitions. 

Notice 

The  British  Monthly  is  published  on   the  20th  of  the 

month    preceding   that  which   it  is   dated.      The  number   for 

November   will  therefore    be   obtainable  on   October  20,    and 

Competitors  will  have  ample  time  to  prepare  their  contributions. 


Some  Dainty  Supper   Dishes 

Many  housekeepers  find  that  one  of  their  greatest  difficul  tie 
lies  in  providing  variety  in  the  daily  meals.  They  are  so 
incessant  in  their  round,  and  so  insistent.  There  is  no  saying, 
"  We  will  not  dine  to-day  ;  we  will  put  that  off  till  to-morrow." 
Nor  may  one  get  "groovey  "  and  provide  the  same  fare  week 
after  week  in  routine.  Appetites  soon  begin  to  fail  under  such 
management,  and  the  household  rebels. 

The  good  and  skilful  housekeeper  is  she  who  provides 
variety,  and  does  it  without  additional  expense.  The  two  most 
difficult  meals  to  cater  for,  most  housekeepers  will  admit,  are 
supper  and  breakfast.  Perhaps  some  of  the  following  recipes 
may  help  those  whose  ideas  for  supper  dishes  have  given  out,  or 
those  who  are  just  beginning  to  face  the  difficulties  of  household 
management. 

Mutton  Savoury 

This  can  be  prepared  to  a  great  extent  early  in  the  day — 
that  is  to  say,  the  sauce  can  be  mixed  and  the  mutton  sliced — so 
that  only  the  actual  cooking  will  have  to  be  done  in  the 
evening. 

Mix  together  in  a  basin  a  teaspoonful  of  red  currant  jelly,  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  an  eggspoonful  of  mustard,  stir  up  with 
a  tablespoonful  each  of  Worcester  sauce  or  Yorkshire  relish,  or 
any  sauce  of  that  nature,  and  the  same  quantity  of  mushroom 
ketchup;  when  these  are  well  mixed,  add  stock  enough  to  bring 
it  to  a  nice  consistency.  Add  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste.  It 
should  be  rather  hot.  Let  this  simmer  for  thirty  minutes,  then 
lay  in  it  some  thick  slices  of  cold  mutton,  and  simmer  for 
another  thirty  minutes.  This  may  be  served  with  sippets  of 
toast,  fried  bread,  or  fried  slices  of  tomato. 

A  Savoury   Pie 

Another  way  in  which  cold  mutton  may  be  used  up  is  ;is 
follows  : 

Cut  the  meat  into  thin  slices,  place  a  layer  in  the  bottom 
of  a  pie-dish  with  a  sprinkling  of  onion,  then  a  layer  of  cold 
boiled  potatoes  thickly  sliced,  and  a  layer  of  sliced  tomatoes  ; 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Then  begin  again  with  a  layer  of 
meat,  etc.,  until  the  dish  is  full  to  the  top,  finishing  with  a  layer 
of  tomatoes.  Pour  over  all  a  good  quantity  of  gravy  or  stock, 
and  then  sprinkle  thickly  with  breadcrumbs  and  bake  for 
an  hour. 


Jellied  Veal 

This  is  a  very  delicious  dish,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
prepared  entirely  beforehand. 

Take  a  knuckle  of  veal,  wash  it,  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan 
with  water  enough  to  cover  it,  and  boil  slowly  for  two  to  three 
hours.  Take  out  all  the  bones,  and  make  quite  sure  that  all  the 
small  ones  are  removed  ;  cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  put  it 
back  into  the  liquor,  season  to  taste  with  pepper,  salt,  and  sage. 
Let  it  stew  until  pretty  nearly  all  the  liquor  has  been  absorbed  ; 
turn  it  out  into  a  dish  that  will  mould  it.  When  cold  it  can  be 
cut  into  slices. 

Spanish  Eggs 

This  is  a  nice  light  dish  for  persons  with  delicate  digestions. 

Boil  a  cupful  of  rice  for  half  an  hour  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  quite  soft,  and  before  it 
gets  sodden,  drain  the  rice  through  a  colander,  after  pouring  the 
least  drop  of  cold  water  into  the  saucepan.  Add  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  butter,  place  on  a  hot  dish.  Poach  the  eggs  lightly  and 
place  them  on  the  rice.     They  must  be  served  very  hot. 

Lentils  and  Sausages 
Soak  half  a  pound  of  lentils  overnight.  When  needed,  boil 
them  till  quite  soft,  and  drain.  Cook  some  sausages  (either  fry 
or  bake  them).  When  they  are  nearly  ready,  melt  a  slice  of 
butter  in  a  clean  saucepan,  and  drop  in  a  small  onion  finely 
chopped.  When  the  butter  is  melted,  stir  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  enough  water,  in  which  a  few 
drops  of  vinegar  have  been  mixed,  to  make  a  thick  sauce.  Put 
the  boiled  lentils  into  this,  and  simmer  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Serve  very  hot. 

Stuffed  Marrow 

Pare  a  tolerably  large  vegetable  marrow,  and  cut  in  two 
lengthwise.  Remove  the  seeds,  and  fill  the  space  with  a  mixture 
composed  of  half  a  pound  of  finely  minced  cold  meat,  half  a 
pound  of  breadcrumbs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  a  little 
mixed  thyme  and  parsley.  Beat  up  one  egg  and  mix  in  until 
all  is  moist.  Place  the  two  halves  of  the  marrow  together,  and 
bind  tightly  with  tape  near  the  two  ends.  It  will  take  from  two 
to  four  hours  to  bake,  according  to  size. 

Eggs  in  Tomato 

Take  a  fireproof  dish,  or  one  that  will  stand  great  heat,  melt 
a  little  butter  on  it,  and  sprinkle  salt  and  pepper,  then  break  on 
to  it  the  required  number  of  eggs,  and  place  on  the  top  of  the 
stove,  or  in  a  gentle  oven,  until  the  whites  of  the  eggs  are  set 
(the  yolks  must  be  quite  soft).  Sprinkle  a  little  more  salt  and 
pepper  on  the  eggs  themselves,  and  pour  warmed  tomato 
sauce  over  them,  and  serve  on  the  dish  in  which  they  were 
cooked. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

A  correspondent  has  a  fresh  and  clean  set  of  copies  of  The 
British  Monthly  which  she  wishes  to  dispose  of,  as  she 
has  no  longer  room  to  store  them.  She  will  be  glad  to  part 
with  them  to  any  purchaser  for  half  their  original  price,  and 
will  pay  the  carriage.  Any  one  wishing  for  this  correspondent's 
address  can  have  it  by  applying  to  "  Anstice,''  at  The  British 
Monthly  Office. 

Royal.  —  I  do  not  know  of  any  firm  who  buys  paintmgs,  or 
gives  out  work  to  be  done.  The  supply  is  so  much  larger  than 
the  demand,  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  difficulty  in  getting  what 
you  want.  Have  you  tried  black-and-white  work .'  There  is 
an  opening  for  that.  Publishers  and  editors  of  magazines  are 
always  glad  of  good  work  and  fresh  ideas.  Your  best  plan 
would  be  to  send  or  take  specimens  of  your  work  to  the  various 
firms. 

F.  R.  B. —  Your  essay  is  good  in  many  respects.  It  shows 
thought  and  feeling  and  neatness  of  expresion  ;  but  you  must  be 
careful  in  your  arguments,  and  not  make  rash  statements.  I  do 
not   say   that   you   have  done  so  in  the  essay  before  me,  but 
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All  "Who  see.  b\iy 

SEmWALKER6L0f 

^  CHRISTMAS*  CARDS 
Personal  Greeting 

'Y*J^P§P  OA.RDS  ^^*^  *^^  sender's  name,  address,  and 
..^^^^_^^^_c^._^^_^.._.  monogram  printed  on,  are  without  doubt 
the  most  fashionable,  most  popular,- and  most  convenient  form  of  Christmas 
Greeting. 


IMPORTANT. 


It  is  important 
that  orders  should 
be  placed  before  De- 
cember I  St.  After 
that  date  we  cannot 
guarantee   delivery. 


SEE  these  Cards  before  you  decide.    Samples  free. 

The    Designs   are  exclusive  and   (as  we  employ  no 
agents)  cannot  be  seen  elsewhere. 

The  Variety  is  almost  infinite — with   every  possible 
style  of  Monogram  and  Initial. 

The  Printing  and  Embossing  are  faultlessly 

done,  and  cannot  fail  to  please. 


PRICES   PER   DOZEN,   POST  FREE: 

21',  216,  31',  316,  41',  51', 

Including  Envelopes.  Reduction  on  Quantities. 


All  the  Cards   arc  manufactured  entirely  at  our  own  Works— 
therefore  prices  are  shorn  of  all  intermediate  profits. 

Sample    Books   are  now  ready.      Send  postcard  and  we  iwill 
forward  selection  to  choose  from. 


Order  Early  for  Friends  Abroad. 


A  BONUS  of  2/6  worth  of  Cards  is  given 
to  customers  ordering  £1  worth. 


SHARP,  WALKER  &  CO., 

Desk  25,  259,  High  Holborn,  LONDON. 
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you  have  a  tendency  that  way.  For  instance,  on  page  2  you 
say  that  solitude  is  not  dependable  upon  outside  conditions 
beyond  the  fact  that  mankind  and  all  the  works  of  man  must 
be  excluded.  But  does  not  one  feel  a  deep  sense  of  solitude 
in  an  empty  cathedral  or  church  ?  In  answer  to  the  other  part 
of  your  request,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  suggest  many  likely 
magazines.  There  is  only  a  small  demand  for  work  of  this 
sort.  You  might  try,  though.  The  Youtig  Matt,  Temple 
House,  Temple  Avenue,  E.C.  ;  Our  Young  Men,  8  and  9, 
I'aternoster  Row,  E.C.  ;  The  Guild,  38,  Cardigan  Road, 
Headingley,  Leeds.  The  Writer's  Year  Book  (price  i.f.  i>d.) 
you  would  find  most  useful,  as  it  gives  long  lists  of  nearly 
all  the  magazines  and  papers  published,  and  full  particulars  as 
to  what  they  want,  rates  of  payment,  etc. 

Miss  C.  (Edinburgh). —  I  have  made  your  request  known 
in  this  column.  I  am  afraid  that  is  all  I  can  do  to  help  you  in 
the  matter. 

LiLlUM. — Very  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again.  Your 
paper  was  very  good  in  some  respects — it  gave  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation about  the  lovely  part  you  had  been  to,  and  showed 
observation  ;  but  it  was  written  too  much  after  the  style  of  a 
guide-book,  and  gave  the  impression  that  all  the  information 
was  taken  straight  from  one.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
imply  that  you  did  do  so,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  style 
in  which  you  wrote  it  was  not  good.  You  did  not  give  it  a 
personal  touch  at  all.  Did  not  you  make  a  mistake  in  writing 
of  King  Alfred  ?iX\A.  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  ?  I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  in  the  papers  sent  in  by  other 
competitors,  and  comparing  them.  So  many  of  my  readers  say 
the  same. 

Admiral  Guinea. — My  dear  sir,  if  I  were  to  insert  all  the 
papers  sent  in  for  competition  The  British  Monthly  would 
have  little  room  for  anything  else.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  various  "  efforts,"  but  you  must 
remember  you  see  the  best  only. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  C. — Unfortunately,  the  interesting  paper  you 
sent  in  was  much  too  long.  I  am  printing  it,  though,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  readers. 

Constance. — Perhaps  some  of  my  correspondents  can  tell 
you  who  wrote  it,  and  where  is  to  be  found  the  rest  of  the  poem 
of  which  this  is  a  quotation  : 

My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 

The  thickest  cloud  that  ever  stretched  ; 

That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 

Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched  ; 

That  what  began  best,  can't  end  worst, 

Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  proved  accurst. 

Barnaby. —  It  is  your  place  to  provide  the  carriage  to  take 
your  bride  and  yourself  from  the  church  to  the  house  after  the 
ceremony,  and  again  to  take  you  to  the  station  on  the  first  stage 
of  the  honeymoon.  Her  father  provides  the  carriages  to  take 
her  to  the  church,  and  he  should  accompany  her  to  give  her 
away.  You  had  better  entrust  all  details  to  your  best  man,  as 
you  will  probably  be  too  confused  and  agitated  to  be  able  to 
attend  properly  to  such  mundane  matters.  You  must  stand  to 
the  right  of  the  altar,  so  that  when  she  comes  the  bride  may 
take  her  place  at  your  left. 

Tomato.— I  know  this  recipe  for  tomato  jam  is  a  good  one. 
To  one  pound  of  tomatoes  allow  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  third  of  an 
ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a  lemon.  Take 
ripe  tomatoes  and  pour  boiling  water  over  them  ;  this  will  enable 
you  to  peel  them  easily.  When  the  skins  are  removed,  put  the 
tomatoes  into  a  preserving-pan,  add  the  siigar,  grated  lemon- 
rind,  the  ginger,  and  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  stir  together,  and 
boil  gently  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours,  till  the  whole 
becomes  a  thick,  smooth  mass.  Skim  it  well,  and  when  done 
sufficiently  put  into  pots  and  cover  down  tightly. 

Betty. —  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  an  old  saying.  "  A  crank 
is  a  man  who  does  his  own  thinking  "  was  written  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  and  comes  in  his  "  Over  the  Tea-cups." 
Have  you  never  read  his  books  ?  If  not,  do  let  me  advise  you 
to  do  so  at  once.     Treat  yourself  to  a  set  ;  they  are  quite  modest 


in  price.  Or,  better  still,  let  it  be  known  that  you  would  like 
them  for  a  Christmas  present.  I  know  that  very  often  one's 
friends  are  quite  thankful  for  some  hints,  about  Christmas  and 
birthday  times,  as  to  what  one  really  wants.  I  feel  sure  you 
would  enjoy  these  books  immensely,  there  is  so  much  in  them, 
and  they  are  so  uncommon. 


Small-Measure  Christians 

THE  late  Dr.  Charles  A.  Berry,  in  giving  a  charge  to  the 
Church  at  the  ordination  of  a  young  minister,  once  said  : 
"You  people  will  get  out  of  my  young  brother  what  you  expect, 
and  you  will  expect  what  you  pray  for.  Pray  and  expect,  and 
you  will  get  it."  Then  he  used  this  homely  but  forceful 
illustration.  He  said  :  "  We  were  giving  soup  away  the  other 
day  to  poor  people,  and  we  had  issued  a  general  instruction  that 
the  lads  who  came  to  fetch  the  soup  should  bring  with  them  a 
vessel  that  should  contain  about  two  quarts  of  soup.  I  was  at 
the  soup  kitchen,  and  saw  a  boy  about  eleven  years  of  age, 
ragged  and  dirty,  but  with  eyes  that  flashed  fire,  going  into  the 
soup  kitchen  lugging  a  vessel  that  would  hold  at  least  three 
gallons.  We  could  not  for  shame  put  two  quarts  into  that ;  we 
were  simply  bound  to  empty  out  a  gallon  into  it  at  least. 
Now,"  said  Dr.  Berry  to  the  people,  "  come  and  hear  your 
minister.  Do  not  bring  a  two-quart  measure — bring  a  four- 
gallon  measure."  Oh,  what  it  is  to  preach  to  men  and  women 
who  have  been  praying  for  you  1  I  know,  thank  God  ;  I  have 
had  that  experience.  I  used  to  stand  and  look  into  the  faces  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  that  had  come  from  their  knees. 
A  man  cannot  help  preaching  then.  Pray  for  your  minister  ; 
stop  your  criticism  ;  get  on  your  knees,  and  the  baptism  of 
power  and  blessing  will  sweep  over  our  Churches." 


Anecdotes  and  Illustrations 

"According  to  thy  Mind." -Again  and  again,  as  life 
unfolds,  w-e  have  to  hear  God's  voice  pleading,  in  the  silence 
that  is  made  by  the  failure  of  our  life  plans,  and  saying 
"  Should  it  be  according  to  thy  mind  ? "  Grey  hairs  never  came 
on  any  man's  head  yet,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  without 
finding  him  ready  to  say,  in  looking  back  over  life,  "Very  few 
things  have  been  according  to  my  mind."  It  may  be  that  child 
ambition  planned  a  studious  and  literary  life,  in  which  something 
could  be  wrought  which  would  be  for  the  permanent  blessing 
of  the  ages.  And  the  youth  was  shunted  aside  into  the 
drudgery  of  business,  and  the  early  ambitions  gained  no  chance 
of  realisation.  Or  it  may  be  that  high  hopes  were  built  on 
some  new  life  association,  and  the  stern  years  passed  and  things 
drifted  into  a  wearying  commonplace.  For  none  of  us  who 
have  passed  out  into  old  age  is  it  possible  to  speak  of  altogether 
fulfilled  hopes.  It  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  become  melancholy, 
and  to  put  an  infinite  pathos  into  our  wail,  "Nothing  has  been 
according  to  our  mind."  But  then  comes  to  us  the  voice  of  our 
Father-God,  saying,  "  Should  it  have  been  ?  Would  it  have 
been  better  if  all  things  had  been  according  to  your  mind  ?  And 
would  you  have  been  a  better  man  than  you  are  to-day  .'  Would 
you  have  been  better  fitted  for  the  work  that  awaits  you  in  the 
other  country  beyond  the  flood?"  And  the  gracious  words  set 
us  upon  earnest  and  searching  thought.  Have  we  at  any  time 
in  life  so  well  known  ourselves  and  our  capabilities  that  we 
could  safely  and  wisely  make  our  own  plans  ?  Have  we  at  any 
time  in  our  lives  so  precisely  understood  what  God  wanted  to 
have  done  in  our  sphere,  and  the  relativity  of  our  powers  to  His 
work,  that  we  could  have  reasonably  demanded  the  shaping  of 
our  own  plans  ?  And  have  we  not  forgotten  that,  while  we,  busy, 
active,  restless,  ambitious  men,  were  chiefly  concerned  with  what 
we  could  do,  our  Father-God  was  chiefly  concerned  with  what 
we  could  he  and  become  ?  Man  does  not  know  how  to  accom- 
plish anything  by  disappointment  and  failure,  but  God  knows 
how  to  accomplish  some  of  His  best  things  by  means  of  them. 
What,  then,  shall  we  answer  our  Father-God  when  He  says, 
"Should  it  be  according  to  thy  mind.'"  I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  answer  thus,  "  No,  Lord,  it  should  not  be.  Only,  wilt 
Thou  make  me  quite  sure  that  things  are  according  to  Thy 
mind  ? " 
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BAREFOOT   MI55I0N. 


^"pFIE  BAREFOOT   MISSION   of  the   Ragged 
1        School  Union  needs  only  to  be  more  widely 
known  to  be  more  increasingly  useful.     It  is 

A   CHRIST=TAUQHT  WORK. 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me,"  said  our  Lord  ;  and 
one  won  the  highest  praise  of  whom  He  could  say, "  I 
was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  Me."  If  clothing  was  an 
essential  in  the  warmer  zone  of  Syria,  what  must  be 
the  need  in  our  variable  clime,  with  ocean  breezes 
from  north  and  east  and  west?  And  of  all  places 
the  great  Metropolis,  with  its  teeming  population, 
distils  the  very  essence  of  misery  and  want.  In  a 
village  no  family  can  escape  notice  ;  in  a  small  and 
even  in  a  large  town  parish  clergy  and  visitors,  chapel 
stewards,  nurses,  and  mendicity  societies  can  tabulate 
nearly  all  apparent  distress.  But  in  great  cities,  and 
especially  in  London,  which  focuses  the  helpless  of  a 
dozen  counties,  the  dense  masses  are  largely  unreached 
in  spite  of  the  network  of  philanthropic  agencies. 
That  which  is  known 

OVERTAXES  THE  MEANS 

at  the  agents'  disposal.  Ever  since  1844  one  of  these, 
the  Ragged  School  Union,  has  been  engaged  in  this 
Divine  field  of  mercy,  but  has  never  been  able  to 
accumulate  any  hoard  or  surplus  of  new  or  cast-off 
clothing.  The  demand,  the  justifiable  demand  on  the 
part  of  adults  and  children  who  are  not  responsible 
for  their  poverty,  has  always  far  exceeded  the  supply. 
It  may  be  that  England's  wealth  and  the  resources 
of  her  private  citizens  living  in  comfort  or  affluence 
are  unequal  to  the  demand.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
this.  Far  more  probable  is  the  conjecture  that 
/generous  hearts  abound,  that  many  men  and  women 
would  gladly  turn  to  good  account  the  garments  for 
which  they  have  no  longer  use.  Hence  this  appeal 
is  made  to  YOU,  and  the  assurance  is  given  that  the 
Barefoot  Mission  of  the  Ragged  School  Union  and 
Shaftesbury  Society  can  turn 


down  to  the  Bournemouth  Holiday  Home,  or  for  a 
day  into  Epping  Forest,  who  cannot  start  for  want 
of  boots  and  Jacket.     It  is 

SPECIALLY  THE  CHILDREN 

who  arc  cared  for  by  the  Barefoot  Mission.  Critics 
may  be  stern  about  parents,  but  they  melt  about  the 
unresponsible  children,  who  arc  in  the  world,  and 
who,  in  a  Christian  land,  must  be  cared  for.  The 
Registrar  of  Deaths  wishes  to  keep  his  percentage 
low,  the  local  Medical  Officer  knows  that  cold  is  the 
precursor  of  a  score  of  ailments,  and  the  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  or  mission  worker  believes  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  So  it  is  for  children  par- 
ticularly this  plea  is  presented. 

And  it  is  just  these  who  are  most  easy  to  help. 
Other  children  are  outgrowing  their  garments,  and 
some  pass  into  the  Land  of  White  Robes.  What 
seems  worthless  to  the  well-to-do  is  a  treasure  to  the 
very  poor.  Cannot  some  friend  in  the  household 
where  this  British  Monthly  is  read  hunt  up  unused 
outer  and  under-clothing,  pack  it  in  a  parcel  or  box, 
and  send  it  forthwith  to  Mr.  John  Kirk,  Secretary 
R.  S.  U.,  at  32,  John  Street,  W.C.  ?     They  give 

TWICE  WHO  GIVE  QUICKLY! 

And  now  is  the  time.  Any  month  will  do,  but  a 
winter  month  filled  by  constant  calls  of  the  carriers' 
van  is  a  delight  to  the  lady  officials  of  the  Mission. 

Many  kind  friends  interested  in  the  Shaftesbury 
Society  go  to  work  in  other  ways.  They  make  new 
clothing  at  home  or  at  working  parties.  And  any 
lady  or  shop  assistant  or  domestic  servant  interested 
in  this  way  might  send  a  post-card  to  Mr.  John 
Kirk  for  the  Annual  Report  and  little  booklets  to 
distribute  among  friends.  Advertising  space  is  too 
expensive,  or  the  most  touching  stories  could  be  printed 
of  the  devotion  and  co-operation  of  many  such 
workers.  They  find  constant  mention  in  the  Society's 
monthly  magazine,  In  His  Name.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  Baroness  Burdctt-Coults  is  President  of  the 
Ladies'  Working  Parties,  and  his  Majesty  the  King 
Patron  of  and  subscriber  to  the  Shaftesbury  Society. 


EVERYTHINQ  TO  ACCOUNT.       SHOES!   SHOES!!   SHOES!!! 


The  shelves  of  the  large  Store-room  at  32,  John 
Street,  W.C.  (near  Hoiborn  Town-hall),  are  classified 
for  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.  Boxes  and  i>arcels 
are  continually  arriving  from  all  parts  of  London  and 
the  provinces,  and  the  tables  on  which  they  are 
sorted  would  be  a  delight  to  the  humourist.  Nothing 
comes  amiss.  Unpaid  visitors  from  150  Missions  are 
constantly  calling  or  filling  up  the  printed  application 
forms,  without  which,  as  also  a  receipt,  nothing  is 
issued.  Now  it  is  a  cab-driver,  who  has  been  ailing 
for  months,  who  wishes  a  hat ;  again,  a  widow  with 
three  young  children,  who  in  these  winter  days  are 
unfed  and  ill-clad  ;  or  it  may  be  a  cripple  child  going 


The  great  need  of  the  Barefoot  Mission  is  foot- 
gear. No  matter  how  worn  or  old  the  boots  and 
shoes  of  ordinary  men  and  women  and  children  they 
can  be  mended  and  made  useful.  For  boys,  however, 
it  is  best  to  buy  new,  strong,  serviceable  boots.  Can 
you  help  in  this,  good  reader?  Do  you  happen 
to  have  a  boot  store  with  soiled  or  unsaleable 
stock?  Please  give  it  to  the  Mission.  Are  >'ou  a 
manufacturer  ?  Will  you  offer  boots  and  shoes  you 
cannot  sell  at  a  big  discount  to  the  Secretary  ?  Ha%c 
\  ou  a  few  pounds  or  a  few  shillings  to  invest  ?  Send 
them  on  to  the  Secretary  (Mr.  John  Kirk)  to  spend 
in  the  Master's  field  of  service.  You  shall  surely  reap 
a  harvest  of  blessing. 
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The    Kingdom    of    God    and    Your    Part    in    It 

BY   PROFESSOR   HENRY    DRUMMOND,   F.R.S.E. 


"  'T~'HE  futility  of  saving  men  by  speech  "  is  not  a  whole  truth, 
-I-  but  it  is  the  large  part  of  a  truth.  Imagine  a  life-saving 
crew  trying  to  save  wrecked  mariners  simply  by  calling  to  them, 
and  not  throwing  out  a  life-line  or  putting  off  in  a  boat  after 
them  !  It  is  a  case  of  life  for  life—  a  man  laying  down  his  own 
life  for  others,  as  Christ  did. 

In  talking  to  a  man  you  want  to  win,  talk  to  him  in  his  own 
language.  If  you  want  to  get  hold  of  an  agnostic,  try  to  trans- 
late what  you  have  to  say  into  simple  words — words  that  will 
not  be  in  every  case  the  words  in  which  you  got  it.  It  is  not 
cant.  Religion  has  its  technical  terms  just  as  science,  but  it 
can  be  overdone  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
discipline  for  one's  self.  Take  a  text  and  say,  "  What  does  that 
mean  in  nineteenth-century  English?"  And  in  doing  that  you  will 
learn  the  lesson  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  truth  that  does  one  good, 
and  not  the  form  of  words.  The  form  does  not  matter,  if  it 
does  you  good  and  draws  you  nearer  to  God.  Do  not  be 
suspicious  of  it,  if  it  is  God's  truth,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be. 

One  has  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  display  his  Christianity. 
He  must  not  only  talk  it,  but  live  it.  What  is  the  secret  of 
Christianity?  It  is  not  picking  out  a  man  heie  and  a  man 
there  and  making  them  fit  to  go  to  heaven.  Christ  came  to 
this  world,  as  He  Himself  said,  to  found  a  society.  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  that  conception  of  Christianity?  For  hundreds 
of  years  it  has  been  utterly  lost  sight  of.  It  is  only  lately  that 
men  are  getting  to  see  the  great  Christian  doctrine  of  the  King- 
dom of  God.  This  great  phrase  was  never  off  Christ's  lips. 
"  The  Kingdom  of  God  "  is  by  far  the  commonest  phrase  in  His 
speech.  Have  you  ever  given  a  month  of  your  life  to  find  out 
what  Christ  meant  by  "the  Kingdom  of  God  "  ?  Every  day  as 
we  pray,  "  Thy  Kingdom  come."  has  our  Christian  consciousness 
taken  in  the  tremendous  sweep  of  that  prayer,  and  seen  how  it 
covers  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  world  and  every 
human  being  ?  Christ  was  continually  telling  what  it  was. 
The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  unto  this.  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  like  unto  that.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  prominent 
than  another  in  Christ's  language  it  is  in  explaining  what  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is,  and  in  what  the  subjects  of  that  King- 
dom are  to  busy  themselves.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  a  society 
for  the  best  men,  working  for  the  best  end,  with  the  highest 
motive,  according  to  the  best  principle.  The  Kingdom  of  God 
was  to  come  without  observation.  Christ  likened  it  to  leaven, 
and  one  cannot  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
His  phrase  than  by  taking  His  own  metaphors.  The  world  is 
sunken,  Christ  said,  and  it  must  be  raised.  Leaven  comes  from 
the  same  word  as  "  lever."  It  is  that  which  lifts,  elevates,  or 
raises.  Christ  founded  a  society  of  men  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  men.  This  leaven  was  not  to  disturb  the  form  of  or 
overturn  any  institution.  When  you  put  leaven  into  a  vessel 
with  anything  that  is  to  be  leavened,  it  does  not  affect  the  out- 
ward form  of  it  ;  but  it  changes  its  spirit.  The  Kingdom  of 
God  is  like  leaven.  It  is  to  act,  raising  men  by  contagion,  by 
the  contact  of  one  life  with  another.  Did  you  ever  put  a  little 
leaven  under  a  microscope  ?  If  you  did,  you  found  it  was  a 
minute  plant,  perhaps  one  six-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  such  an  amazing  power  of  propagation  that,  simply  in  con- 
tact with  the  dough,  it  has  the  effect  of  lifting  it  by  means  of 
the  life  that  is  in  it.  And  so  the  virtue  of  the  Christian's  life, 
not  by  tempting  it  in  the  way  of  forcing  it,  but  by  its  spontaneous, 
natural,  and  beautiful  goodness,  reacts  upon  others.  When  men 
observe  the  fragrance  of  Christ  and  are  reminded  of  Him,  a 
longing  comes  over  them  to  live  like  Him,  and  breathe  that  air, 
and  have  that  calm,  that  beauty  of  character,  and  all  that 
unconscious  influence  going  out  as  a  contagion  to  others.  By 
these  men  the  world  is  raised. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  world  is  not  only  sunken,  it  is  sin- 
ful. Those  of  you  who  know  life  even  an  inch  below  the  surface, 
know  that  even  in  this  Christian  countrv',  in  our  great  cities,  the 
world  is  rotten.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  sin  of  the  world  ? 
Think  of  the  sin  in  your  own  being.  Think  that  the  man  in 
the  next  house  has  the  same  amount  of  sin  in  him,  and  all  the 
people  in  your  street  are  like  that.  Multiply  that  by  the  num- 
ber of  all  the  streets  in  your  city,  and  that  by  the  number  of 
cities  m  your  country,  and  that  by  the  number  of  countries  in 


the  world,  and  you  have  a  ghastly  spectre  under  which  your 
imagination  staggers. 

That,  however,  is  only  a  single  glimpse  of  this  sinful  world, 
for  the  sin  can  be  taken  away  :  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  How  does  He  do  it  ? 
By  forgiving  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  by  taking  it  away,  through 
you  and  me  and  other  subjects  of  His  Kingdom. 

Christians,  the  followers  of  Christ,  He  said,  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  and  it  is  that  salt  that  takes  away  the  rottenness 
of  the  world.  He  takes  away  the  guilt  and  the  power  of  it,  and 
you  help  Him  to  remove  it  by  being  salt  in  the  society  in  which 
you  live.  Salt  is  that  which  keeps  society  from  becoming  rotten. 
You  put  salt  upon  fish  or  meat  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
rotten  ;  and  it  is  the  Chiistian  men  and  women  in  this  country 
who  prevent  it  from  becoming  absolutely  rotten.  Christianity 
is  the  great  antiseptic  of  society.  If  you  were  to  lake 
Christianity  out  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Berlin,  or  Paris,  those 
cities,  in  a  few  generations,  would  go  to  pieces,  even  physically, 
and  be  swept  off  the  earth.  Now,  we  are  to  be  the  salt 
of  Chicago,  New  York,  and  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  It  is 
our  business  to  make  cities  and  to  keep  those  cities  sweet — 
not  only  to  scavenge  away  the  rottenness  after  it  has  giown 
there,  but  to  pi  event  the  new  generation  that  is  growing  up 
from  becoming  rotten.  The  work  of  salt  is  to  prevent  this, 
as  well  as  to  cure  it.  Keep  those  children  pure  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  We  do  not  emphasise  half  enough  the  prevention 
side  of  Christian  society.  We  do  not  emphasise  half  enough 
the  making  of  Christian  environment  in  which  a  Christ-like 
life  shall  be  possible — new  houses,  pure,  air  and  water,  good 
schools,  bringing  the  influences  of  sweetest  life  and  purity 
to  keep  those  young  lives  from  succumbing  to  the  influences 
which  surround  them.  The  world  which  you  and  I  have 
to  lift  is  not  only  the  world  of  the  poor,  but  we  have  to 
lift  up  our  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  the  work  of  some  university  men  in 
the  city  of  London.  They  went  to  a  district  in  the  East  End — 
a  God-forsaken  and  sunken  place,  occupied  for  miles  entirely  by 
working  people.  They  rented  a  house  and  became  known  as 
settlers  in  that  poor  district.  They  gave  themselves  no  airs 
of  superiority.  They  did  not  tell  the  people  they  had  come  to 
do  them  good.  They  went  in  there  and  made  friends  with  the 
people.  The  leaven  went  in  among  the  dough.  The  salt  went 
in  beside  that  which  was  corrupt.  We  keep  the  grains  of  salt 
all  together,  and  the  other  things  all  together  ;  but  the 
very  place  where  the  salt  ought  not  to  be  is  beside  the 
salt.  It  ought  to  be  scattered  over  the  meat.  Well,  these 
men  were  not  in  a  great  hurry.  They  waited  some  months, 
and  got  to  know  a  number  of  the  workmen,  and  got  to 
understand  one  another.  They  had  studied  the  city,  and  the 
working  men  were  astonished  at  how  much  the  young  fellows 
knew  about  city  government,  city  life  and  education,  and 
sanitation,  cleansing,  and  purity  in  all  directions.  One  day 
there  came  a  great  war  of  labour.  The  working  men  put  their 
heads  together  and  said,  "  These  young  fellows  have  heads. 
Let  us  go  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  them."  In  a  few 
months  those  young  men  were  the  arbiters  of  a  strike,  and  at  a 
single  word  from  them  three  or  four  thousand  families  were 
saved  from  being  thrown  out  of  work  on  a  great  strike.  Is  that 
not  a  Christian  thing  to  do  ?  If  you  understand  the  conception 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  society  of  the  best  men  working 
for  the  best  ends  for  the  amelioration  of  human  life,  you  will 
agree  with  me.  One  of  these  young  men  at  the  next  election 
was  elected  a  member  of  one  of  the  municipal  boards,  and 
in  a  few  months  he  was  the  head  of  the  Board.  Ancrther  got 
into  the  School  Board,  and  in  a  short  time  was  the  head  of  it. 
These  men  did  not  claim  to  be  superior.  They  were  elected 
kings  by  the  people  because  the  people  felt  their  kingship.  By- 
andby  the  time  came  when  a  member  of  Parliament  was  to  be 
returned.  The  working  men  came  again  to  their  university 
friends  and  said,  "  Whom  shall  we  put  in  ? "  Those  men  told 
them,  and  they  put  him  in.  .And  so  these  men  have  taken 
possession  of  that  city  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have 
been  gradually  working,  leavening,  and  salting.  First,  the 
blade  ;  then,  the  ear  ;  and  then,  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
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Are 


You 
Weak 


9 


Do   You   Want   to   be 
Strong  ? 


ir  S  '!i?'  ""s.^iBoro"'  »s  yoii  ever  did  in  v..ui 
life?  To  enjoy  life  aR«ln?  To  once  more  hiivr 
bright  eves,  health}  colour  in  jour  cheeks,  an,l 
be  confident  that  what  other  men  can  do  is  not 
impossible  to  you  ?  There  is  nolhinir  so  pene- 
tratmg,  nothing  so  inviRoralinp,  nolhine  ihat 
will  relieve  weakness  and  pain  as  speedily 
and  surely  as  the  Hichardsrn  Electro-Galvanic 
helt-it  siipplits  the  system  with  the  very 
-ssence  of  Nerve  Vigour  and  Nerve  Strength.' 

The-    Rithardson     Hltclric     Dili 

cures      Rheumatism,      Gout,      ami 

Kindred  Ailments,  speedily  remmes 

Indigestion    and    alt 

Liver   Troubles,   and 

proves    an    unfailing 

remedy  for  all  forms 

of    Kidney     Disease, 

Pain  and  Weakness  in  the  Back.     Ii 

speedily   restores  health    to    delicate 

Women,  and  is  a  certain   cure  for 

ez'ery  form    of   Nervous    Weakness 

and  General  Debility  in  .Men. 

Pamphlets,  with  testimonials,  sent  post  free. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial. 


Every  sufferer  should  write-fully  in  confidence,  mentioning  most  dis 
>ymp 
will  send  a  Belt  on  thirty  days' Iree  trial.     If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 


:ry 
i^reeaole  symptoms,  when, 


as  we  ape  ceptaln  It  will  cure,  we 

u  are  not  perfectly  si 
Call  or  write  to-day 


return  it  to  us  ;  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try  it. 
Address  letters  : — 

A.  M.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Medical  Oalvanlsts, 
21,   Vulcan    House,    56,    Ludg-ate    Hill,    London,    E.C. 


rROM    OUTSIDE 
INSIDE. 


A  GRAND 

INVENTION 

for  taking  TURKISH-RUSSIAN  BATHS  tt  bomc  for  i|<). 
each.  Opens  Ihr  milrtons  of  pnrrs  aiid  draw*  imi  the  pQi«ona  which 
cause  diaease.    1  houHaiMlH  rnj<>v 

THE  CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH 

weekly.  It  Beautifies  Complexion,  Prevent!  Disease,  Corn  Cold*. 
Fevers,  Rheumaltam,  Influenza,  and  all  Blood,  bkin.  Kidney,  and 
Nerve  troubles.    GUARANTEED.    30  d»yi' trial. 

The  Centurv  is  the  original  [ortable  Hygienic  Cabinet  wllb  lb* 
patented   foiir-ilap  top,  and  ha^  no   compariiton   with  iho«e  built   ol 

wood.    It  has  the  most   perfect   heater  for  use 
Inside  or  outside. 


7s. 


Price*  Trom  25/-  to  £6    1 5s« 
6d.    BOOK  FREE  TO   BUYERS. 


FREE  Valuable  Books—*'  Philosophy  of  Health  and  Beauty  "  and 
"  Health,  Strength,  and  Hygiene  " 

Write  to-day,  mentioning  BaiTiaH  Momthlt,  lor  Calalofoc  No.  (r- 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,  LTD., 

Uept.  S;,  203,  Resent  Street,  LONDON.  W. 


»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Macfarlane,  Lang  &  eo.'s 


DELICIOUS 


Scotch  Shortbread.! 

In  Tins  containine;  about  l-lh.  and  2>lbs.  or  in  a  variety  of  Fancy  packages.      Also  sold  loose  by  weiKhl  from  larj^c  tin<.    X 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


PoM  rtM.  WriU 
far  liluaaimted  CaCa- 
'-iKn».  Of  all  Ma. 
t  loocn.  or  m4  P.O. 

ta  ttw  e>ak»n 
BURGI,  WMMSN 

A  KIDOUT.IM. 
1'  a  n  a    aaaim 

llil..  LONHOX    K.C. 


Gadburys 


Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  ALKALI, 
OR  ANY  FOREIGN  SUBSTANGL 

Refreshing.  Nourishing,  Invixoratinx- 


The  Editor  of  "THE  LANOET." 
June  16,  1900,   say«>— 

■■We  are  glad  to  And  that  Mettr*.  Cad- 
bury  draw  attention  10  the  fact  that  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  objection  to  the 
addition  to  cocoa  of  certain  foreign  sub- 
stances. This  resource  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, and,  indeed,  pernicious,  especially 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  cocoa  alone 
is  an  excellent  food  as  well  a«  a  stimulant, 
having  a  salutary  action  upon  lb*  nerve 
ccntrea." 
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The  Children's   Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  prizes  for  the  M  issing  Letter  Competition  are  awarded 
as  follows.     First  prize  to — 

Margaret  Moir  (aged  11), 

70,  Thurlestan  Road, 

Edinburgh  ; 
second  prize  to — 

Willie  Wilson  (aged  8), 

Oakbank, 

Old  Meldrum. 
The  correct  solutions  are  — 

r— U    Z    Z    I    A    H 

2.-G     O     G 

3.— A     BEL 

4,-E     V     E 

5,-Z     A     C     H     A     R     I     A     S 

6,— R     ABSHAKEH 

Honourable  Mention 
(Not  in  order  of  merit) 

William  Drummond  Hunter,  John  Henry  Dadswell,  Angelica 
Anderson,  Malcolm  M.  Lewis,  James  G.  Simpson,  Ander  Brook, 
Elsie  N.  Smallwood,  E.  Dudley,  Dora  Campbell,  Lilian  E. 
Engleburth,  Bessie  Thornley,  Ethel  Hope  Kemp,  Norman 
White,  Dora  Cheshire,  Irene  Britton. 

Very  Highly  Commended 
(Not  in  order  of  merit) 

W.  E.  Gibbs,  Mary  Millicent  Land,  Ellen  Florence  Welham, 
Alice  Marshman,  Gladys  May  Codd,  Eugenie  Engvall,  Ivy 
Wardle,  Ethel  M.  Aikman,  Barbara  Sarah  McLeod,  Annie 
Law  Brindle,  Edith  V.  Engvall,  Helenora  S.  Campbell,  Guy 
Wilkin,  Annie  Turnbull,  Muriel  Sanders,  Henry  M.  Moir, 
Margaret  Kinross,  Alice  Weatherhead,  Emmie  Lewis,  Ian 
Mackenzie. 

Nearly  every  single  competition  had  obtained  the  correct 
solutions,  so  indeed  it  was  an  easy  competition. 

But  it  made  it  impossible  to  judge  which  was  best  of  so  many 
correct  ones,  except  by  considering  age  and  neatness  and  good 
spelling.  Untidy,  careless  papers  did  not  stand  a  good  chance  ; 
but  most  of  you  sent  in  very  neat  ones. 

I  have  a  good  many  letters  this  month.  Henry  Moir  tells 
me  he  would  like  longer  for  the  Competition.  But  we  cannot 
give  longer,  Henry,  because  the  children  like  to  have  the  results 
in  the  next  number,  and  we  must  have  the  competitions  in  by 
the  beginning  of  the  month. 

Helenora  Campbell  lives  in  Thurso.  She  has  one  pet,  a 
turtle  dove,  which  is  quite  tame.  I  am  glad  you  liked  the 
"  Cherry  Tree,"  Helenora.     I  hope  you  will  write  again  soon. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  Alice  Weatherhead  for  a  niece.  She 
tells  me  about  her  rabbit,  which  is  called  Trilby.  You  must  try 
this  month's  competition,  Alice. 

Ethel  Kemp  is  very  busy  with  her  lessons.  What  is  your 
favourite  subject,  Ethel  ? 

I  would  like  to  see  Bessie  Thornley's  collection  of  leaves.  I 
think  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  collect.  I  am  glad  you  wrote  to 
me,  Bessie,  and  hope  you  will  write  again. 

I  thank  Emmie  Lewis  for  her  letter,  and  I  think  Grandma 
is  a  very  good  name  for  a  kitten. 

Ian  Mackenzie  says  he  has  been  "away  in  a  lonely  place, 
where  The  British  Monthly  is  not  known,  and  the  only  thing 
to  harmonise  the  want  of  it  is  the  chirping  of  the  little  birdies  in 
the  trees."     What  was  the  name  of  the  place,  Ian  ? 

I  am  glad  Charlie  Campbell  and  Mary  M.  Land  are  so 
pleased  with  their  prize  books. 

Margaret  Kinross  says  in  a  nice  letter  :  "  We  have  a  large  doll 
called  Bessie  ;  she  has  fair  curls  and  big  brown  eyes  ;  she  is  as 
big  as  a  baby  of  two  years  old.  We  were  at  Elie  for  our  holi- 
day, we  waded  and  bathed  and  golfed  all  day." 

I  hope  you  will  all  try  this  month's  competition  and  not  be 
discouraged  at  not  winning  a  prize.  AUNT    MATTY. 


Map   Competition 
Two  books  will  be  given  for  the  best  maps  of  Palestine,  un- 
coloured  or  coloured,   sent    in   before    November  i  to   '"  Aunt 
Matty,"   British    Monthly    Office,    27,    Paternoster    Row, 
London,  E.C.     State  name,  age,  and  address  clearly. 


George's  Sister 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  a  fiddle,"  said  George  Ross  to  his  big 
brother  Fred,  who  was  putting  his  new  violin  into  its  case. 

"  But  you  can't,  so  it's  no  use  wishing,"  was  the  reply.  Fred 
walked  out  of  the  room  whistling  "  Bonnie  Dundee."  He  turned 
at  the  door  and  said,  "  For  any  sake,  George,  leave  the  thing 
alone.  I'm  going  to  play  at  the  Mackenzies'  to-night,  and  have 
got  it  ready.     Do  you  hear  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?  "  roared  Fred,  who  was  not  famous  for  his 
good  temper. 

"Yes,  what  is  it?  Oh  yes!"  returned  George,  who  was 
fascinated  with  the  black  case.  He  was  fumbling  about  with 
the  clasps. 

Fred  made  a  rush  for  him,  seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  and 
ran  him  out  of  the  room.  He  locked  the  drawing-room  door, 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  said,  with  a  nod,  "  Now  run  off." 

George  went  up  the  garden.  It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon 
and  his  sister  Veda  was  sitting  in  the  summer-house.  Veda  was 
a  pretty  girl,  very  grown-up  in  her  ways,  and  she  and  Fred  were 
fond  of  keeping  George  in  bis  proper  place.  But  she  was  not 
hard-hearted,  as  you  will  see. 

"  I  don't  know  ivliat  to  do,"  sighed  George.  "  Come  and 
play,  Veda." 

''  Play  ? "  scornfully  replied  Veda.  "  I  have  something  better 
to  do."  Her  busy  fingers  flew — she  was  doing  some  bazaar 
work.  "  You  had  better  look  over  your  lessons  for  Monday, 
Georgie  ;  you  don't  half  know  them." 

"  Was  there  ever  such  an  unkind  sister  and  ill-natured 
brother  ? "  George  reflected,  as  he  walked  slowly  away.  He  felt 
very  cross.  All  of  a  sudden  the  thought  of  the  violin  came  into 
his  mind  again.  Fred  had  gone  for  a  run  on  his  bicycle.  "  I'll 
just  take  a  look,"  George  said  to  himself  He  tried  the 
drawing-room  door  with  the  key  of  the  dining-room.  Luckily 
it  fitted. 

In  a  moment  George  was  in  the  room.  His  hands  were  on 
the  case.  He  opened  it.  Tremblingly  he  took  off  the  pretty 
velvet  cover.  There  was  the  beautiful  new  fiddle.  George 
had  never  handled  one  before,  for  Fred  had  learned  to  play 
when  he  was  away  at  school. 

After  some  difficulty  he  got  out  the  bow,  and,  holding  it 
awkwardly,  drew  it  over  the  strings. 

He  really  had  a  very  enjoyable  half-hour.  No  one  was  near, 
and  he  experimented  to  his  heart's  content. 

But  alas  !  just  as  he  was  in  the  height  of  enjoyment,  there 
was  a  snap — a  loud  snap — and  one  of  the  strings  broke  ! 

To  George  this  was  a  frightful  calamity.  The  little  fellow 
thought  he  had  done  irreparable  mischief.  He  stared  at  the 
broken  string  with  wide,  terrified  eyes,  then,  flinging  down 
the  bow,  he  rushed  from  the  room  out  into  the  garden. 

" Veda  ! " 

"  Well." 

"  I've  broken  Fred's  new  fiddle  !  Oh  dear  me  !  "  George 
was  crying ;  he  was  frightened  ;  he  clung  to  his  sister. 

Veda  shook  him  off  and  ran  out  into  house  hastily. 
George  fled  to  the  wood  behind  the  house.  There  he  spent  a 
wretched  half-hour.  He  lay  on  the  grass  and  put  his  fingers  in 
his  ears  and  howled.  Fred's  anger  was  more  than  he  could 
face.  Now  Fred  could  not  play  at  the  Mackenzies'  ;  now  the 
fiddle  would  need  to  be  mended,  or  perhaps  another  fiddle 
bought  !    George  had  no  idea  of  what  he  had  done. 

The  faint  ringing  of  the  tea-bell  brought  him  to  his  feet 
He  must  face  the  ordeal  sooner  or  later.  In  he  went,  with  a 
quick  step  and  a  dreadful  sinking  of  the  heart. 

No  one  was  at  tea  yet.  And  from  the  drawing-room  came 
the  strains  of  music.  Fred  and  Veda  were  practising.  Yes,  it 
was  the  note  of  the  violin.  How  strange  1— how  wonderful  1 
"  That's  all  right,"  said  Fred,  laying  down  the  instrument  and 
leaving  the  room  without  noticing  his  brother. 

Veda  turned  to  George,  who  braced  himself  up  and  looked 
her  in  the  face  with  eyes  which  were  red  with  crying. 

"  On  my  word  of  honour,  I'm  sorry.  I  know  I  was  wrong. 
I'll  tell  Fred " 

To  George's  great  surprise,  Veda  said,  "  I  put  on  a  new  strmg, 
George,  and  Fred  has  never  noticed.  I  knew  how  to  do  it,  as 
one  of  the  girls  at  school  taught  me  once.  So  it's  all  right,"  she 
continued,  with  a  smile  that  brightened  George's  heart. 

The  relief  was  almost  too  much  for  the  little  lad.  He  flung 
himself  on  Veda  and  cried,  "  Oh,  Veda,  you  truly  are  the 
most   best   sister   in   all  the   world." 
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"Don't  Shout, 

I  hear  you.    I  can  hear  now 
I  u  well  as  anybody." 
'      "How?" 

"Oh,  somethinft  new — 

The  Murray  Ear-Drum. 


in   my  can 

now, but 

you     can't 

»ee     *em — 

they're    in- 
visible. 

wouldn't  know 

I  had  'em  in  my- 
self, only 
that  I 
hear  aU 


The  Murray 
Ear- Drum 

is  really  a  substitute  for  the  working  parts  of 
the  natural  ear.  Has  no  wire.  Contains  no 
rubber,  metal  nor  glass.  Invisible,  ea^y  to 
adjust,  comfortable  and  safe.  Toully  dilTer- 
eiil  from  any  other  device. 

Descri))tive  pamphlet  tent  upon  request. 

THE  A.B.  MURRAY  COMPANY, 
SOS,  Reirent  Street,  London,  W. 


PEACH  S  LACE  CURTAINSi 


\\  rite  to-day  for  iLLlsrRATKD  CataLO(;LH.     Exceptional  Value  in  ail  Departments. 

POPULAR    PARCEL,  SI/-.  IMrect  ft'om  the  Loomii. 

Lot  No.  716  Contains  : — t  ii.Tir  Rich  Urawine-room  Curtains.  4  yds,  lone;,  2  yds.  wide.    3  pairs 

alike,  Hanasome  Dining-room  Curtains,  3!  yds.  oy  oj  in.     i  pair  neat  Bea-ro*im  Curtains,  j  yd";. 

by  50  in.     I  p.iir  Sash  Cunains.     i  Tabic  Centre.     Set  6  Duchcsse  Toilet  Covers  ;  Hcru  if  desired. 

Carriage  Paid,  21^-- 


PEACHS  LOOM    HOSIERY 


Send  for  Li^t  of  Warm   fnderclothing.    <;f:\TLfr:Mi:N*l^  UI'TFIT   PARCEL.  10/6. 

Lot  No.  736Co.NTAINSr  — I  \^  oollen  CmJcrvest,  soft  texture,  i  pair  I'ants  to  match,    i  Woollen  Day 

Shirt,  well  finished.    2  pairs  Cashmere  half-hose,  soft  wool,  in  Navy.    CarriaKC  I'aid.  1&'6-    Tw'. 

Parcels,  20/--     STATE  SIZE— SMALL,  MEDIUM,  or  LARGli. 


PEACHS  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS 


Send  for  UoiisehnM    Linen   I,i^t. 

8PB<-|AL  OFFER.       SAMPLE  PARCEL  OF  TARLE  LI5IEN,  etc.,  «!/«. 

Lot  No.  736  CONIAINS:— I  Double  D.^mask  Tabic  Cloth,  floral  design.  2  by  zj.  6  Napkins  to 
match,  full  size,  i  Damask  Table  Cloth,  full  size.  1  Kitchen  Table  Cloth.  1  Afternoon  Tray 
Cover.  I  KoHcr  Towel,  r  Glass  Cloth,  i  Huft  Chamois  Cloth,  i  Kitchen  Cloth.  Carriaj^e 
Paid.  21  6-     Customers  throughout  theEmpirc  lestify  to  the  Marvellous  V'.alue. 

S.    PEACH    A    SONS,     Lliter  <;ale,  NOTTIKGHAN.  Est.  1857 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Health  Exhibition,  London 


BUILDINGS 


AND 


FITTINGS 


New  and  Second-hand  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
School- Rooms.  Every  description  of  Church, 
Chapel,  and  School  Fittings,  Seats,  Pulpits, 
Lecterns,  Desks,  Forms,  etc.,  made  by  the 
latest  improved  .Machinery;  also  Cottages, 
Stables,  Coach  houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds 
for  Manufacturing  Purposes.  Several  Build- 
ings always  on  view,  and  50  tons  of  Iron  kept 
in  stock.  Plans,  designs,  and  estimates  free 
on  application.  Buildings  shipped  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  World. 


HARBROW'S 


IRON  BUILDING 
WORKS, 

ADJOINING  SOUTH  BERMONDSEY  STATION,  S.E. 
South  African  Branch    Iron  Building  and  Joinery 

Works,  POINT  ROAD,  DURBAN,  NATAL 


From  an  Eminent  Sureeon 

"After  a  lengthened 
perience     of      Foods 
both  at  home   and 
in    India,    I    con- 
sider 'Benger's 
Food '  incom 
parably  su 
perior    to 
any  I  have 
ever  pre- 
scribed." 


FOOD  n 

INFANTS, 


INVALIDS,  and 

THE  AGED. 

Delicious,  Nutritive,  Digestible. 

Bangtr't  Food  U  lold  hi  Tim  ky 
ChflmJitt,  ito.,  ivfrywhtro. 


ffsfAmd 

■  RELIEVER 


There   is  nothintf  that    gives  more  satisfactory 
results  than 

H I  NKSMAN'S  ASTHMA  RELIEVER. 
It  Is  Simple,  Safe,  and  Sure. 

(.iving  immcdiiite  RELIEF  and  bringing  WELCOME 
REST  and  COMEOKT.  it  may  aSo  be  UMd  with 
ad.anlaKi:  In  BRONCHITIS  and  WHOOPING  CUUGH 
or  generally  when^  difficulty  of  breathing  i,  eapcricficed. 
1/.  p«r  Tin  from  .-iny  Chemist,  or  post  fre«  for  1.  •  from 

J.  HINKSHAN,  Chemist,  CARLUKE,  N.B. 

A  FREE  miAL  PACKET  on  receipt  of  address. 


""BUCKEYE' 

FOLDING  (Oblong)  BATH  CABINET. 


M.  J.  CHARLTON, 

59,  Frederick  Street,  SUNDERUND, 

IS  APPOINTED  OK.NERAL  Al.K.N  r 
FOR  THE  SALE  OK  THE 

*' BUCKEYE"   (Oblong) 
FOLDING  BATH  CABINET. 

C»n  be  u»ed  for  Turkiah,  Vapour,  Spirili,  and 
Medicated  Balhu.  Kefreahintand  lnvi|t<>ralin(, 
Sumroer  or  Winter.     M.  J.  C.on  l<K>kiit( about 

••BUCKEYE"    i»  lb'   Handiest.   Cheapest.   Most 

Economical,  and  Best  Adapted  of  an,  he  hu  «ten.  Th« 
Heateril  exc^ll'n'-ff*'  from  »moke  and  aool.  On  appltc^tot. 
M.  I  C.  will  forward  a  de,.riptive  circular.  M.  |.  C  .  on  rreeipt  ol 
ordt-r  wi.h  Postal  Order,  will  be  plcaaed  to  forward  to  Addreaa  to  the 
nearest  Railway  Sution.  Carriane  I'aid. 

cxTRAOT*  rmtm  lsttcrs. 

tOHDOH.-KlV.  J.  OEIOOKT  KAXTU  saM.  "  The  •  Bockan ' 
Bath  Cabinet  i-i  m  .very  way  satiaf«:tor)f.,.  I  atn  d«li(hl«d  with  it.  aiMl 
use  it  with  (treat  refreshment  and  ben«Bt. 

aOirSSRLAirS.-THOt.  rUUOS  SHAITOB.  I^..  BuiW.r  and 
Contractor  mvs  ;-"  I  consider  your  •  Buckeye  C«Wn«l  superior  in  us 
contractor,  mjt.  ,j,^,„o„.  and  prefer  it  to  the  s^uar.  ubiMI. 

The  Heater  I  r«|t»r<l  »»a  irery  rTe«t  lapronMal. 
I  wish  vou  e*«t]r  aucceaa  In  lb«  InMreMs  of  the 
people. 

LUM.-UT.  ■.  CHAOWIOK  wTlIn;  "A 
Turkish  bath  at  hone  i»  both  a  luiurr  and  an 
economy.  The  'Buckeye'  is  Ibe  pertecltoo  o* 
simpliaty  sl«i  comfort." 

AGENTS    WAMTEO. 

Apply  to  M.  J.  CHARLTON, 

59,  Frederick  St.,  SUNDERLAND. 

Price   £1  Os.  lOd. 
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A   SAFE    REMEDY 


FOR   ALL 


SKIN  &  BLOOD  DISEASES 


Clarke's  Blood  Mixture,  the  Worid-fnmed 

Blood  Purifier  and  Restorer,  is  warranted  to  cleanse 
the  blood  from  all  impurities  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  For  Eczema,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  Bad  Legs, 
Ulcers,  Glandular  Swellings,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases, 
Boils,  Pimples,  Blotches,  and  Sores  of  all  kinds,  its 
effects  are  marvellous.  It  is  the  only  real  Specific  for 
Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains,  for  it  removes  the  cause 
from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 

Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  has  stood  the 

test  for  30  years,  and  thousands  of  testimonials  of 
wonderful  cures  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from 
anything  injurious  to  the  most  delicate  constitution  of 
either  se.x,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  the  Proprietors 
solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores  throughout  the 
world,  price  2Sa  9d>  per  bottle,  and  in  cases  con- 
taining six  times  the  quantity,  price  lis.,  sufficient 
to  effect  a  permanent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of 
long-standing  cases. 

BEWARE    OF   WORTHLESS    IMITATIONS    AND 
SUBSTITUTES. 


To  CURE 
Drunkards 


Mrs.  Geo.  Kuluick, 
who  salted  her  husband. 


'1  here  is  a  cure  for  Drunkenness  which 
has  shed  its  radiance  into  thousands  of 
hitherto  desolate  homes.  It  does  its 
work  so  silently  and  surely  that  while 
the  devoted  wife,  sister,  or  brother  looks 
on,  the  drunkard  is  reclaimed,  even 
against  his  will  or  without  his  know- 
ledge or  co-operalion.  This  cure  is 
"Antidipso." 

This  famous  remedy  has  guided  many 
a  young  man  to  sobriety  and  into  the 
high  road  to  fortune,  and  has  saved  the 
father,  the  brother,  and  the  son. 

Send  name  and  address  to  the  Ward  Cbemical  Company, 
No.  38,  Century  House,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  and  they  will 
post  enough  ot  the  remedy  free  to  show  how  it  Is  used  in  tea, 
coffee,  or  lood. 

.Wi*«.  Oeoi'ffe  Flitter  ttaytt :  "/  am  only  too  thankful  uiy  hus- 
band never  now  ivishes  for  in/uxt'ea/ing  lit/nor.  I  gave  him  Antidipso 
in  his  tea  and  coffte,  and  it  has  quite  cured  hint." 

"FREE  TRIAL"  PACKET 

will  be  sent  with  the  books,  and  testimonials  fiom  hundreds  who  have 
been  cured,  and  everything  needed  to  save  those  near  and  dear  tc 
jou.    Don't  neglect  to  write  to-day. 


RUPTURE. 

Gentleman,  cured  by  himself^  will  send  FREE  particulars  ot 

self-curative  treatment. 

Please  mention  "  British  Monthly,"  and  send'ore  penny  stamp  to  the 

Secretary,  3,  Earl  Street,  Carlisle. 


Things  Worth   Noting 

Christmas  C.\RDS. — It  is  quite  time  that  Christmas  and  New 
Year  cards  were  selected.  Many  people  delay  doing  this  till 
Christmas  is  upon  us,  when  the  best  of  the  cards  are  gone,  and 
the  printer  has  not  a  chance  of  turning  out  good  work.  Personal 
greeting  cards,  bearing  the  sender's  special  message  and  name 
and  address,  arc  doubtless  the  most  popular  and  fashionable 
form  of  Christmas  greeting,  and  the  majority  of  people  use 
them  nowadays.  They  are,  too,  a  very  convenient  form,  and 
cost  very  little  more  than  plain  cards.  Messrs.  Sharp,  Walker 
&  Co.,  of  259,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  are  a  firm  who 
manufacture  this  kind  of  card,  and  supply  the  public  direct  from 
the  factory  at  most  reasonable  prices.  They  send  sample 
books  post  free  to  any  address,  by  which  means  cards  can  be 
selected  at  hoine,  and  the  dreadful  ordeal  of  shopping  is  done 
away  with.  Messrs.  Sharp,  Walker  &  Co.  are  offering  this 
year  a  host  of  new  and  excltisive  designs,  which  both  for  artistic 
inerit  and  e.xcellence  of  production  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise,  and  their  works  are  equipped  with  machinery  of  the 
newest  and  most  up-to-date  style,  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  turn  out  the  finest  and  most  finished  work  in  the 
way  of  printing  and  etnbossing  at  a  reasonable  price.  They 
supply  a  good  quality  folded  card  with  embossed  monogram 
and  private  greeting  and  name  and  address  of  sender,  with 
envelopes  to  match,  as  low  as  2s.  per  dozen,  or  14.1'.  per  hundred. 
Readers  of  The  British  Monthly  should  state  when  writing 
whether  they  require  a  large  sample  book  or  small,  the  former 
consisting  of  about  eighty  specimens,  and  the  latter  twenty. 
This  firm  have  a  system  of  giving  a  bonus  to  customers  who 
purchase  cards  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  ^i,  offering 
either  cards  or  note-paper  free  of  charge.  Messrs.  Sharp, 
Walker  &  Co.  offer  fashionable  stationery  bearing  address  or 
monogram  at  very  reasonable  prices,  and  will  forward  samples 
post  free  upon  application. 

Some  Delicious  Biscuits.--No  store  cupboard  is  com- 
plete without  a  good  stock  of  biscuits,  for  at  almost  every  meal 
of  the  day  they  are  welcome,  and  as  a  snack  between  whiles 
they  are  indispensable.  Messrs.  Gray,  Dunn  &  Co.,  of 
Glasgow,  are  the  makers  of  some  particularly  delicious  biscuits, 
and  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  them  should  make  a 
point  of  trying  them.  Their  rich  cream  Tea  Biscuits  will  be 
found  most  acceptable.  They  are  unsweetened,  and  their  rich, 
soft  taste  make  them  appetising  and  palatable  at  any  time  of  the 
day.  With  butter  or  cheese  they  are  an  ideal  after-dinner 
biscuit.  The  name  should  be  noted— "Gray,  Dunn  &  Co.,  of 
Glasgow." 

Direct  from  the  Looms. — An  ever-changing  topic  in 
these  British  Isles  is  the  weather;  to  ward  against  such  sudden 
changes  as  we  are  subject  to,  warm  underclothing  is  the  only 
remedy.  Messrs.  S.  Peach  &  Son,  Lister  Gate,  Nottingham, 
will  send  free  their  well-known  Stand- Hard -Wear  Hosiery 
Catalogue  for  ladies  and  gentleinen.  It  contains  the  most 
varied  selection  of  personal  necessaries  at  most  reasonable 
prices.  The  damask  table  and  household  linens  of  Messrs. 
Peach,  in  qualities  such  as  only  a  firm  with  their  reputation  to 
uphold  would  send  out,  are  inexpensive  and  very  durable. 
Their  lace  curtains  and  laces  have  achieved  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  more  than  fotty-five  years.  The  illustrations 
therein  are  most  up-to-date,  and  in  such  variety  as  to  suit  all 
tastes.  Any  who  are  requiring  these  goods  should  send  for  this 
firm's  price  list.  They  will  then  be  enabled  to  see  the  great 
advantage  of  buying  "  Direct  from  the  Looms." 

Nixey's  Black  Lead.— One  of  the  most  striking  features 
at  the  Grocers'  Exhibition  recently  held  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  was  in  connection  with  Ni.\ey's  Refined  Black  Lead  Exhibit. 
There  were  suits  of  armour  (polished  brilliantly  with  their  black 
lead)  worn  by  attendants,  with  the  wording,  "  Equal  to 
Burnished  Steel.  Nixey's  Celebrated  Refined  Black  Lead, 
fifty-five  years'  world-wide  reputation.  Note  the  rich,  deep, 
lasting  lustre,  not  obtained  by  any  Stove  Paste  or  other  Grate 
Polish."  The  effect  was  certainly  wonderful,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  coining  season  housewives  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
the  same  brilliant  polish  on  their  stoves.  Certainly  the  effect 
was  very  beautiful,  and  we  cordially  recommend  this  original 
and  old-fashioned  Nixey's  Lead. 
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Tin:  Light-running  Yasr.  The  Yost  Typewriter  Co. 
make  an  important  announcement.  For  many  years  the  well 
known  No.  4  Yost  Typewriter  hasyiven  the  ^realest  satisfaction 
in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  and  while  minor  improvements 
have  from  time  to  time  been  added  (principally  to  the  carriage 
mechanism),  no  radical  changes  have  hitherto  taken  place  in 
its  construction.  The  manufacturers  have,  however,  for  some 
time  past  been  directing  the  assiduous  efforts  of  several  of  the 
greatest  e.\perts  and  cleverest  inventors  in  the  world  towards 
the  still  further  development  and  improvement  of  the  Yost 
Machine  ;  and  the  result  of  their  labours  is  seen  in  the  New 
^!odel,  No.  10,  which  has  been  introduced  to  take  the  place  of 

the  No.  4  pattern.  This 
improved  model  has,  in 
consequence  of  the 
smoothness  and  swift- 
ness of  its  working, 
been  termed  the  "  Light- 
running  Yost."  While 
retaining  the  original 
and  unique  principles  of 
construction  to  which 
the  Yost  Typewriter 
owes  its  success,  the 
No.  10  Yost  embraces 
not  only  improvements 
in  the  method  of  applying  these  principles,  but  many  entirely 
new  mechanical  devices,  which  add  materially  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  machine  can  be  operated,  its  capacity  for 
turning  out  good  work  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  its  reliability 
under  heavy  pressure  of  work,  and  its  gereral  lasting  powers 
making  it  in  every  way  a  most  satisfactory  typewriter.  An 
illustrated  booklet,  dealing  fully  with  all  these  improvements,  will 
be  sent  free  upon  application  to  50,  Holbom  Viaduct,  London, 
E.C.  The  fact  that  this  improved  machine  is  practically  noiseless 
when  working  is  in  itself  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
attention,  for  the  incessant  tap,  tap  of  the  typewriter  has 
always  been  an  annoyance  to  both  owners  and  operators. 

A  Delightful  Fabric— That  beautiful  material  "Orl- 
woola"  has  deservedly  become  very  popular,  and  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  it  would  do  well  by  procuring  patterns 
for  their  inspection  from  their  local  draper.  It  is  a  soft,  silky 
material,  made  entirely  of  wool,  and  can  be  obtained  in  a  host 
of  dainty  colourings  and  designs.  Perhaps  its  most  attractive 
feature  is  its  beautiful  softness  and  lightness  in  texture,  which 
cannot  fail  to  ensure  comfort  to  the  wearer  and  warmth  ivithout 
weight.  For  dainty  blouses  and  tea-gowns  and  children's 
dresses  "  Orlwoola  "  is  an  admirable  fabric,  and  one  possessing 
the  great  advantage  of  being  unshrinkable. 

Thk  Puttee.— There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  puttee  is, 
and  is  likely  to  remain,  the  most  suitable  covering  for  the  legs 
during  the  winter  months  for  all  those  who  indulge  in  out-door 
, pastimes.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  stocking  and  garter 
combined,  and  ensures  both  comfort  and  smart  appearance  to 
the  wearer.  The  popularity  of  these  articles  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  due  to  Messrs.  Fo.x  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Wellington,  Somerset,  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
manufacture  of  them.  In  fact,  "  Fox's  Puttees  "  are  regarded 
as  One  of  the  specialities  w^hich  every  hosier,  outfitter,  and 
bootmaker  makes  a  point  of  always  keeping  a  good  stock  of. 
Fox's  Patent  Spat-Puttee  is  perhaps  the  most  practical  and 
comfortable  form  of  high  gaiter  on  the  market.  They  are 
elastic,  and  shape  themselves  to  the  leg,  are  quickly  attached, 
and  can  be  easily  dried  and  cleaned.  They  fit  any  boot  or 
shoe,  and  cost  lOf.  bii.  j)er  pair.  They  are  made  for  ladies, 
gentlemen,  or  children  in  kharki,  dark  brown,  navy  blue 
black,  and  other  mixtures. 

A  Combined  Cinder  Sifter  and  Dustbin.— Messrs. 
Arkinstall  Bros.,  of  Milk  Street,  Birmingham,  are  the  inventors 
and  manufacturers  of  a  most  efTective  and  sensible  Cinder 
Sifter  and  Dustbin  combined.  The  operation  of  sifting  cinders 
is  almost  an  impossible  one  in  the  small  town  back  garden,  where 
the  dust  is  likely  to  prove  an  annoyance  both  to  oneself  and 
the  near  neighbours.  Those  who  regularly  sift  their  cinders 
will  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  amount  of  the  coal  bill 
will  have  been  considerably  reduced.  This  "  Simplex  "  Cinder 
Sifter  and  Dustbin,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  a  dustbin  upon 
which  the  sifter  fits,  and  the  cover  then  rests  upon  the  top  of 
the  sifter.  When  operations  are  over  the  sifter  is  removed, 
and  the  cover  then  rests  upon  the  top  of  the  bin  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  work,  and  costs  12s.  ini. 
and  upwards,  according  to  size. 
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Tells  you  how 
and  what  to  buy. 


Jewellery,  Watches. 
Clocks,  Electro  Plate 


Musical  Instruments 


Organettes, 
Phonographs, 

AND  A 

THOUSAND  AND  ONE 

DO^flESTIC  "WANTS." 


"  Abtolult   talitfaction   or  /our 
mone/  nfundtd  "—thafg  ovr  »af 

RaUabU  Good*  vbleb  B«T«r  IkU 
to  pltsM  Ooodi  that  tmjtodr 
want  at  IrraaliUbto  prloM.  altbar 
for  Caah  or  Dtlamd  PayiiMnu 
!?  v.* -?•■''  awmth  to  nut  tb* 
KfbtoM  pnnaa. 

»CIIO  rOH  OMTALOaUE 

{rnSK  TO  AUT  ATHimfi%: 

J.  M.  DRAPER 

(DapartiiMDt  43«s 

Hartam  tmratttm  mgkn  Amtitj  lb*M, 
BLACKBURN. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  AARER  DINNER. 

In   making,  use   loss  quantity., it  bolng 
much  stfongor  than  ordinary  Ooffoo. 


DON'T  COUCH  >r 
KEATINC'S  LOZENCES 
EASILY  CURE 
THE  WOJtST  COUCH.' 

One  (Ivea  relief.    An  lncr««sinff 

Mie  of  over  80  rears  i«  a  certain 

lest  of  their  value.    Sold  la  13id. 

tins  everyvberc. 


Always  used  in  Her  Majestys  Households 

IXEY 

LEAD 

Black-Brilliant- Beautiful. 
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Barrogate  College, 

YORKSHIRE. 


Q.   M.   SAVERV,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

J.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Science : 

W.   MURDOCK,    M.A.    (Oxon.), 

B.Sc.   (Lond.). 

And  other  Graduates  and  Specialists. 


Air  dry   and   bracing  ;    fine   situation  ;   large 

playing  field  ;  new  science  room  ;  preparation 

for  Universities. 


Barrogate  Cadies' 
College, 

(West  End  Park,  Harrogate). 


S^trector : 
Q.  M.  SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

J^eaimietnee : 
Miss  M.  E.  JONES,  B.A.  (R.U.I.) 


Large  Resident  Staff. 

University  Inspection. 

Fine  Concert  Hall. 

Large  Hockey  J  ield,  Cricket,  Tennis. 

Swimming,  Riding,  Cycling. 

Domestic  comforts. 


TROWBRIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master :  W.  F.  FULLER,  M.A.  (London), 

Late  Scholar  and  Assistant  Lecturer  in  French, 

University  College  of  PVales. 

A  Free  Church  Public  School.  Successes  in  London 
Matriculation  and  other  public  examinations. 
Science  and  Art  Classes  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  Special  attention  to  Science 
and  Modern  Languages.  Classes  in  Commercial 
Subjects.      Illustrated   Prospectus  on    application. 


ZdUn^ait  Coffege,  ^ta^e. 


Jlsbuille  Collcdc,  i)arrodate. 


Terms : 
January,  May, 
and  September. 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

JFttU    Modem    ftnproremenfs. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.   Haydon,  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,   Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


Illustrated  ..^^^^^-=.  ■,          zx^^^^^mt^ 

Prospectus  from  f^^^^E;^^>^t^^^^^W           or  Rev.  John  Moore, 

John  Bowick,  Esq.,  ^PWHBw-  i  "■^^■18^^^                 "  Denehurst," 

H.A.,  LL.D.,  *                                                                12,  Baker  Street, 

Headmaster,  Nottingham. 

THE    COLLEGE  STANDS   IN   ITS   OWN    aROUNDS    OF    30    ACRES. 

It  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  Chemical  Laboratory. 
AH  the  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


GRESHAM'S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK. 


Founded 
1555. 


Headmaster:    G.  W.   S.   HOWSON,   M.A. 

(L.'\TE   OF   UPPINGHAM   SCHOOL). 


Three  miles  from  the  sea  and  close  to  Sheringham  and 

Cromer.     Splendid  climate.     The  soil  is  gravel  on  chalk. 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

(BovernotB : 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  and 

County  and  Local  Representatives. 

Classrooms,   Laboratories,    and 

Workshops  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  an  esfimatsd  expen- 
diture of  JS40,0a0. 

Highest  lyiclusive  Fees^  £S7  per  aftnutfi. 

SCIENCE  AND  KODEBN  LANGUAGES 

TAUGHT  THKOUGHOTJT  THE 
SCHOOL.    ABMY  ANB  NAVY  CLASSES. 

YEARLY    LEAVING    EXHIBITIONS    OF 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

For  further  particulars  addrsu  the  Headmaster. 


AiOiiiii    OF    EN01.AND 

COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

Alarge  staff  of  Certificated  Mistresses  &  Professors. 
The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  Matriculation. 

Cambridge  Higher  &  Local,  R.A.M.,  R.C.M.,  & 
other  KyisixnmaUons.  Special  attention  given  to  Juniors. 

Students  have  the  advantage  of  a  happy,  refined 

home-life,  combined  with  the  systematic  teaching  of 

a  Public  School.    IFees  Reasonable. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Affsses  KETTLEWELL 


THE    BRITISH    MONTHLY    HOTEL    AND    HYDRO    LIST. 


Sunny  Eastbourne.. 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE  SEA. 


COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 


MRS.    SIMMONS, 


fdi,     Mtoyttl    Para  fie, 

E4iathoM»*ne. 
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The  British  monthly;  an 
illustrated  record  of 
religious  life  and  work 
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